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PREFACE. 


When the enterprising publishers of this volume applied to me to edit 
a new edition of Maclaine’s translation of these Institutes of Mosheim, I 
declined to undertake the task, on account of the numerous defects of 
that translation, and the impossibility of rectifying them without under- j 
going the labour of an entirely new version. At the same time, I directed 
their attention to this excellent translation by Dr. Murdock, which had 
been very favourably received both in the United States and in this 
country; and stated my belief that a cheap reprint of it in one volume 
was much wanted, in order the more effectually to supersede Maclaine’s 
unsatisfactory translation, and to fiirnish English readers with an accurate 
version of a work which, under many disadvantages, has long been one 
of our most popular works on Ecclesiastical History. The publishers 
adopted this suggestion, and I have accordingly endeavoured to execute 
the task assigned me with diligence and fidelity, but without the advan- 
tage of having had time to make any special preparation before engaging 
in it. 

The first American edition of Dr. Murdock’s translation was used so j 
far as the fourth century, when the second and, I believe, last edition of 
1845 was obtained from New-York, and thenceforward adopted as the 
basis of this edition. I have ventured to revise the translation in various 
places, either to bring it closer to the original text, or to correct a few 
inaccuracies of style. Several lengthy documents elsewhere accessible in 
English, and some details of inferior interest, have been occasionally 
omitted from the notes of the translator, lest the work might prove too 
bulky for a single volume ; and I have supplied throughout a number of 
additional notes which are marked with the letter — 

In compiling these notes, my object was not so much to supply new 
facts or corrections overlooked by preceding editors, because it appeared j 
to me that the text had been already rather too much overlaid by supple- 
mentary matter of this sort. My principal aim was, to point out to thej 
student additional sources of information, and especially to direct the 
English reader to those works in his own language, whether original 
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works or translations, which illustrated the topics discussed in the text 
or the accompanying notes. I was induced to keep in view the wants of 
this class of readers from the conviction that this work of Mosheim had 
long furnished, and I have no doubt will continue to furnish, a larger 
number of English readers than is generally supposed, with all the 
knowledge they possess of the history of the church. I thought it right, 
therefore, to render this new edition, adapted as it is from its cheapness 
for general use, as profitable as possible to those who may not "be con- 
versant with ancient or modern languages. At the same time, I hope 
the learned reader, and especially the professional student, will derive 
from the notes I have supplied, some further assistance in their study of 
this branch of history, in addition to what the erudite translator had 
already so abundantly famished in his many valuable notes, both original 
and selected. 

I cannot take leave of this work without expressing my regret that 
more time had not been allowed me for preparing for and perfecting this 
edition. The greatest care however has been taken, both by the publishers 
and myself, to render all the quotations and references as faithfal and 
correct as possible; and this new edition is now offered to the public 
.in the confident hope that, though capable of farther improvement, it 
j will be found more complete and valuable than any other which has yet 
appeared. 

J. S, E, 

Gi..vsaow College, Octoher^ lolS, 
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PREFACE BY DR. MURDOCK 


TO 

THE FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


To produce a general history of the Christian church, adapted especially to the 
wants of the younger clergy but suitable for intelligent readers of all classes, a history 
so comprehensive as to touch on all the more important fiicts, briefly indeed but 
distinctly, with suitable enlargement on the points of peculiar interest and a constant 
reference to authorities and to the writers who give more full information, so that the 
work, while itself affording a good general knowledge of the whole subject, might 
serve as a guide to more thorough investigations — such was the design of Mosheim 
in the following work, and such has been the aim of the present translator. 

The great need of such a work at the present day, when every other branch of 
theology is much cultivated, is so generally felt, that it is unnecessary to say anything 
to evince its importance or to excite an interest on the subject. The only things, 
therefore, which here claim attention arc the character and history of Mosheim, the 
reasons for giving a new translation of his work, and the additions made to it by way 
of notes. 

John Lawrence von Mosheim was nobly born at Lubcc, October 9> 1 G94. His 
education was completed at the university of Kiel, where at an caily age he became 
professor of philosophy. In his youth he cultivated a taste for poetry, and he actually 
published criticisms on that subject. But pulpit eloquence, biblical and historical 
theology, and practical religion, were his favourite pursuits. lie published seven 
volumes of sermons, and left a valuable treatise on preaching which was printed after 
his death. The English and French preachers, particularly Tillotson and Watts, 
Saurin, Massillon, and Flechier, were his models. The Germans admit that he con- 
tributed much to improve the style and manner of preaching in their country. While 
a professor at Kiel, he gained such reputation that tiic King of Denmark invited him 
to a professorship at Copenhagen. But the Duke of Brunswick soon after, in the 
year 1725, called him to the divinity chair at Ilelmstadt, which he filled with great 
applause for twenty-twp years. In 1747, when George II. king of England, the 
founder of the university of Gbttingcn, Avished to place over that institution men of 
the highest rank in the literary world, Mosheim Avas deemed Avorthy to be its chan- 
cellor and the head of the department of theology. In this honourable station he 
remained eight years or till his death, September 9, 1755. His works were very 
numerous, consisting of translations into Latin or German of various foreign works, 
Italian, French, English, and Greek, Avith learned notes, an immense number of 
disquisitions relating to historical, dogm.atic, and moral subjects, besides orations* 
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sermons, letters, &c. On church history in which he most distinguished himself, ho 
published, among other works, two volumes of essays on detached subjects; a 
compendious church history, in two volumes, 1 2mo ; a full church history of the first 
century, 4to; Commentaries on the affairs of Christians to the time of Constantine, 
4to; and he had Just published the rcvisioii and enlargement of his compendious 
church history under the new title of Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient 
AND Modern, in one volume, 4to, when he was removed by death at the age of 61.^ 

The character of Mosheim is thus given by his disciple and translator, J. R. Schicgcl : 
“Wo may have had, perliaps, biblical interpreters, who like Ernesti and Michaclis 
expounded the Scriptures with more philosophical and critical learning, perhaps also 
theologians and moralists who have treated dogmatic and practical theology with more 
metaphysical precision; wo may likewise have had, and perhaps still have, pulpit 
orators who, among the many unsuccessful imitators of Mosheim’s method, have even 
rivalled him, and perhaps come nearer to that ideal perfection which he wished to see 
realized. But in ecclesiastical history, the merits of Mosheim are so decisive and 
peculiar, that I will not venture to compare him with any who preceded or followed 
him in this department of learning. lie is, as Schroeckh says, our first real historian 
in church histoiy.”f Dr. Maclaine infonns us that, after ho had commenced his 
translation, ho received a letter from Bishop Warburton, saying, “ Mosheim’s compen- 
dium is excellent, the method admirable; in short, the only one deserving the name 
of an ecclesiastical history. It deserves and needs frequent notes.” 

Mosheim’s Institutes, as well as most of his other historical works, being written in 
Latin, were accessible to learned foreigners. And Dr. Archibald Maclaine, | the son 
of a dissenting minister in the north of Ireland, and himself one of the ministers of an 
English congregation at the Hague, published an English translation of these Institutes 
so early as the year 1 764, only nine years after the appearance of the original. Dutch 
and French translations were also made ; but I know not by whom or at what time. 
In 1769, J. A. C. Von Einem, a pious but not profound German minister, commenced 
his German translation of the Institutes, His design was to bring down the work to 
the capacities of the unlearned, and to render it an edifying book for common Chris- 
tians. Accordingly, he omitted neaily all the marginal references and discussions, 
and introduced much religious biogi’aphy and histoncal detail. His translation fills 
six volumes, octavo, and the continuation of the history three additional volumes. 

• A full list of Ills works is appended to the edition of his InstitvtioneSf Helm. 17G4, 4 to. i 
p. 968 It 


I Sclilegel’s [German translation of] JMosheiin, vol. i. Preface. 

As very little is known of this first translator of Mosheim, I subjoin a few particulars. Dr. 
Archibald Maclaine was the son of the Kev. Thomas Maclaine, minister of tiie Irish Presbyterian 
church at Monaghan from 1718 to 1740. . His grandfather, of the same name with himself, was 
a Presbyterian minister at Market-hill, in the county of Armagh, from about 1700 till his deatli in 
1784} and he had also two unclfes in the ministiy in Ireland, one at Banbridgo in Down, and the 
other successively at Ball 3 mahinch and Antrim. Tlie translator was born at Monaghan, in 1722, 
and was educated at tlie University of Glasgow, where I find he was matriculated in 1739, and 
where he enjoyed the friendship of the celebrated Francis Hutcheson, professor of Moral Philosopliy 
hero at that time, and himself the son of an Irish Presbyterian minister in the city of Armagh. 
Dr. Maclaine was minister at the HagucTrom 1745 to 1794, and died at Bath in England, in 1804. 
aged 8^ years It. 
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In the year 1770, John R. Sclilegcl, rector of the gymnasium of Ueilbronn, a learucd 
and judicious man, commenced another German translation, which is very literal and 
close, free from all iiitci’polations, and accompanied with learned notes. This trans- 
lation in four large volumes octavo, was completed in 1780, and a continuation of the 
histoiy in two volumes appeared in 1784 and 1788. 

The lectures and the printed works of Mosheim on ecclesiastical history kindled up 
such ardour for this science in Germany, that in the course of fifty years, Baumgarten, 
Sender, Schroeckh, Henke, and Schmidt, severally produced large and valuable church 
histories. Of these the most full and complete is that of Schrocckh, a pupil of Mo- 
sheim, continued by Tzschlrner, in forty-five vols. 8vo. And next, that of Henke, 
continued by Vater, in nine vols. 8vo. Nor has the ardour for this branch of theology 
yet subsided in Germany; for professor Ncandcr of Berlin is now publishing a pro- 
found and philosophical church history, which if completed on the plan commenced 
will probably fill twenty-five or thirty volumes 8vo. The limits assigned to this 
Preface will not allow a discussion of the merits of these several successors of Mosheim. 
Sufiicc it to say, that a careful examination of them all has resulted in the decided 
coiiviction that Mosliciin’s history, in a form similar to that given to it by Schlcgcl, is 
the best adapted to the wants of this country, and the most likely to meet appro- 
bation among the American clergy. 

The necessity for a new English version of the Institutes arises principally from the 
unauthorised liberties taken by the former translator, under the mistaken idea of 
improving the work and rendering it more acceptable to the public. He says in his 
preface: “The style of the original is by no means a model to imitate in a work 
designed for general use. Dr. Mosheim affected brevity, .and laboured to crowd many 
tilings into few words; tluis his diction, though pure and correct, became sententious 
and harsh, without that harmony which pleases the car, and those transitions which 
make a narration flow with ease. This being tlio case, I have sometimes taken 
considerable liberties with iny author, and followed the spirit of his narrative without 
adhering strictly to the letter; and have often added a few sentences to render an 
observation more striking, a fact more clear, a portrait more finished.” Thus Dr. 
Maclaine frankly owns that his chief design was to render the work interesting to 
those superficial readers who delight in that harmony which pleases the ear, and in 
those transitions which make a narration flow with case; and that he often added a 
few sentences of his own, to give more vivacity and point to the sentiments of his 
author, or more splendour to their dress. And whoever will be at the pains of com- 
paring his translation with the original, may see that he lias essentially changed the 
style, and greatly coloured and altered in many places, the sentiments of his author; 
in short, that he has paraphrased rather than translated a large part of the work. 
The book is thus rendered heavy and tedious to the reader by its superfluity of words, 
and likewise obscure and indefinite, and sometimes sclf-contradictpry, by the looseness 
of its unguarded statements. Its credibility also as a history of facts is impaired, and 
it fails of Carrying full conviction to the mind, because it is stripped of its native 
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simplicity, precision, and candour. For no wise man will confide in a writer who 
appears intent on fabricating sonorous and (lowing periods, who multiplies splendid 
epithets, and habitually deals in loose and unqualified assertions. Nor is this all, for 
the old translation has actually exposed Mosheim to severe and unmerited censure 
from different quarters; and Maclaine has long stood accused before the public as a 
translator “who has interwoven his own sentiments in such a manner with those of 
the original author, both in the notes and in the text, that it is impossible for a mere 
English reader to distinguish them, and in divers instances he has entirelj contradicted 
him. This (add the accusers) will be evident to all, if a literal translation of Mosheim 
shall over be published.”* It is not strange, therefore, that so large a portion of the 
community have been dissatisfied with Maclaine’s Mosheim, and have desired a more 
faithful and literal version of this valuable author. 

If the translation here offered to the public is what it was intended to be, it is a 
close, literal version, containing neither more nor less than the original, and 
presenting the exact thoughts of the author in the same direct, artless, and lucid 
manner, with as much similarity in the phraseology and modes of expression as the 
idioms of the two languages would admit. 'J'hat all the elegancies of the Latin style 
and diction of the author have been retained, is not pretended. The translator can 
only say he has aimed to give Mosheim, as far as he was able, the same i)ort and 
mien in English as he has in Latin. 

But writing out an entirely new and independent translation of the Institutes has 
not been half the labour bestowed on the work. Everywhere the statements of 
Mosheim have been compared with the sources from which they w’cre drawn, and 
with the representations of other standard writers of different communities, so far as 
the means of doing this were at hand. The reasonings also of Mosheim have been 
weighed with care. And nothing has been suffered to go before the public, without 
first passing an examination by the best criteria within the reach of the translator. 
Often days and weeks have been consumed in such examinations, w’hen the results 
were, that Mosheim’s statements needed no correction, or at least that no palpable 
en'ors were discovered in them ; and it ^vas therefore thought advisable to allow him 
to express his own views without note or comment. But in many instances the 
translator supposed that he discovered such mistakes or defects in his author as called 
for animadversion. In these cases he has given, in the form of notes, such statements 
and criticisms as he deemed necessary. Numerous other instanees occurred in which 
Mosheim was found to differ from otlier standard writers, or to have simply omitted 
what the translator or others deemed worth inserting; and in such cases the opinions 
or statements of other writers have been given, that the reader might be able to 
compare them, and the omitted matter has been supplied. In the history of the 
primitive church, for two or three centuries, the translator deemed almost everything 
interesting which can be learned with any degrse of certainty. Accordingly, his notes 
and animadversions here are more fi’equent and minute than in the subsequent parts 
* Sec the New-York edition of Maclaine’s Mosheim, in 182t, vol. iv. p. 284. 
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of the work. In regard to what are called the fathers, especially those of the first 
four centuries, and likewise the leading men in the church in all ages, he has deemed 
it proper greatly to enlarge the account given by Mosheim ; not so much by minutely 
tracing the history of their private lives, as by more fully stating their public characters 
and acts, and mentioning such of their works as have come down to us. In no one 
respect has the history been more enlarged than in this. Through all the ages down 
to the reformation, the eminent men whom Mosheim thought proper to name particu- 
larly, have each a distinct note assigned them, containing all of much importance 
which can be said of them ; and in each century, at the close of Mosheim’s list of 
eminent men, nearly a complete catalogue of all those omitted by him is subjoined, 
with brief notices of the most material things known concerning them. — On the 
controversies and disputes among Christians, especially those which related to religious 
doctrines, much and critical attention lias been bestowed. So also the reputed here- 
sies and the different sects of professed Christians, which Mosheim had treated with 
great fullness and ability, have been carefully re-examined and subjected to critical 
remarks. Here great use has been made of the writers who succeeded Moslicim, and 

particularly of the younger Walch The propagation of Christianity, especially 

among the nations of Europe in the middle ages, and among the Asiatics by the 
NcstoriaiiH, has been the suliject of frequent and sometimes long notes. — The origin 
arid history of tlie reformation, particularly in countries not of the Augsburg confession ; 
also the contests between the Lutherans and the Reformed, and the history of the 
English and Scotch churches, and of the English dissenters, have received particular 
attention ; and the occasional mistakes of Mosheim have been carefully pointed out. 
Yet the enlargements of the history since the time of Luther, and particularly during 
the seventeenth century, have been the less considerable, because there was danger of 
swelling the work to a disproportionate size, and because another opportunity is 
anticipated for supplying these omissions. 

These remarks may give some idea of the extensive additions to the original by 
way of notes. All additions to the work arc carefully distinguished from the original 
by brackets. They are also accompanied by a notice of the persons responsible for 
their truth and correctness. What the translator gives as his own is subscribed, Mur, 
When ho bon’ows from others, which he has done very largely, he either explicitly 
states what is borrowed and from whom, or subjoins the name of the author. Thus 
several notes are borrowed directly from Maclaine, and these have the signature Mad, 
annexed. A few others are translated from Von Einem’s Mosheim, and these have 
the signature Von Bin, affixed. But the leanied and judicious Schlcgel has been 
taxed for the gi-eatest amount of contributions. Throughout the work his notes 
occur, translated from the German, and with the signatm'c Sdil annexed. 

A continuation of the history to the present time is deemed so important, that the 
translator intends, if his life and health arc spared, to attempt a compilation of this 
sort as soon as the printing of this work shall be completed. 

Nbw-TTavfx. Fehrnary 22, isr!2. 
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For the very kind reception of liis work, the translator feels himself under great obli- 
gations to the cnliglitencd public who have passed so favourable a judgment upon it; 
and he would now offer them the best return he can make — a new edition of the work, 
carefully revised and somewhat enlarged, and, as ho hopes, more worthy of a])proba- 
tion and better suited to the wants of students in this branch of theology. 

Tlie translation has been again compared with the original throughout, sentence by 
sentence, and subjected to a rigid criticism. In a veiy few instances, it was discovered 
tliat a woi'd or clause of the original had been overlooked in the translation, and that 
in several instances the import of the original had been inadequately or obscurely 
expressed. Yet no very important departure from the sense of the original author 
has been discovered. Nearly all the numerous alterations and changes, therefore, relate 
to tlie phraseology, oi* to the choice of words and the structure of the sentences. 'Die 
difliculty of combining a neat and perspicuous anglicism with a close adherence to the 
sense and to the very form of thought in the original, throughout so large a work, 
must bo obvious to all who have had experience in the business of translating; and 
they will not need to bo told that numberless corrections and improvements will always 
occur to a translator, who revises his work after a lapse of several years. In this 
manner the diction and the style of this edition, it is believed, have been considci ably 
improved, without any sacrifice of fidelity in the translation. If It be not so, more 
than half a year’s labour has been expended unsuccessfully. 

The references, to a considerable extent and where the means were at hand, have 
been verified; and a considerable number of eiTors, some occasioned by the transcrip- 
tion but more by the mistakes of the printer, have been corrected. Many new 
references to authorities and to modem authors have also been added in various parts 
of the work; and these, it is hoped, will add considerably to the value of the present 
edition. Several topics have likewise been subjected to further investigation, and 
some new notes of no inconsiderable length have been added. 

New-IIavbn, 1839.* 

• A rc-issue or third edition appeared in 1845, but without any additional preface.— A 
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My Institutes of Christian History^ having been long out of print, the worthy 
person at whose expense they were published has often requested me to give ' 
a new edition of them, somewhat improved and enlarged. This request I re- 
sisted for many years, for I was I’eluctant to suspend other works then on my 
hands which were deemed more important; besides, I must acknowledge that 
1 shrunk from the irksome task of correcting and enlarging a book which 
needed so much amendment. The importunities of the publisher, however, 
and of other friends who joined with him, at length overcame my tardiness; 
and now, after the leisure hours of two years have been spent on the work, 
it is brought to a close, and these Institutes of Ecclesiastical History now make 
their appearance, not only in a new form and dress, but so materially changed 
as to be almost entirely a new work. 

The distribution of the materials under certain heads, which I once deemed 
the best form for the learner, is still retained; for, notwithstanding weighty 
reasons have occurred to my mind for preferring a continuous and unbroken 
narrative, I have chosen to follow the judgment of those excellent men whom 
experience has led to prefer the former method. And indeed a little reflec- 
tion must convince us, that whoever would embrace in a single book all the 
facts and observations necessary to a full acquaintance with the state of the 
church in every age of it, must of course adopt some classification and dis- 
tribution of those facts ; and as such was the design of the following work, I 
have left its primitive form unchainged, and have directed my attention solely 
to the correction, improvement, and enlargement of the work, so as to render 
it a more useful book. 

My principal care has been to impart fidelity and authority to the nar- 
rative. For this purpose I have gone to the primary sources of infor- 
mation, that is, to the best writers of all ages who lived near the times 
they describe; and I have consulted them with attention, and have tran- 
scribed from them whenever they were sufficiently concise, and at the same 
time clear and nervous. It is often the case that those who write 
summaries of histoiy only abridge the more voluminous historians; and this 
method I myself before pursued to a considerable degree. But such a pro- 
cedure, though sometifnes justifiable and not to be wholly condemned, is 
attended with this evil, that it perpetuates tlie mistakes which are apt to 
abound in very large and voluminous works, by causing them to pass from a 
single book into numerous others. I had long been apprized of this 
danger; but I felt it with no little mortification when I brought the 
testimony of the best authorities to pour their light on the pages of my 

♦ A work in 2 vols. 12mo, first published in 1737-41, and afterward abridged by 
J. P, Miller, in 1 voL 12mo, Hamb. 1752. — Mur. 
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own worL I now perceived that writers pre-eminent for their diligence and fidelity 
are not always to be trusted, and I found that I had abundant occasion for adding, 
expunging, changing, and correcting in every part of my book. In performing this 
task, I know that 1 have not been wanting in patience and industry, or in watchful- 
ness and care; but whether these have secured me against all mistakes, which is 
confessedly of no easy accomplishment, I leave them to judge who are best informed 
in ecclesiastical affairs. To aid persons disposed to institute such inquiries, I have in 
general made distinct reference to my authorities; and if I have perverted their testi- 
mony either by misstatement or misapplication, I confess myself to bo less excusable 
than other transgi*essors in this way, because I had before me all the authors whom 1 
quote, and I turned them over and read and compared them with each other, being 
resolved to follow solely their guidance. 

This effort to render my history hiithful and true, that is, exactly coincident with 
the statements of the most credible witnesses, has caused many and various changes 
and additions throughout the work; but in no part of it are the alterations greater oi* 
more remarkable than in tlie 'i’hird Book, Avhich contains the history of the church, 
and especially of the Latin or Western Church, from the time of Charlemagne to the 
Reformation by Luther. This period of ecclesiastical history, though it embraces 
gi*eat events and is very important on account of the light it casts on the origin and 
causes of the present civil aud religious state of Europe, thereby enabling us correctly 
to estimate and judge of many things which occur in our own times, has not hitherto 
been treated with the same clearness, solidity, aiul elegance as the other parts of 
church history. Hero the number of original writers is great; yet few of tliem arc in 
common use or of easy acquisition, and they all frighten us cither with their bulk, the 
barbarity of their style, or their excessive price; not a few of them too, cither 
knowingly or ignorantly, corrupt the truth, or at least obscure it by their ignorance 
and unskilfulncss, and some of them have not yet been published. It is not strange, 
therefore, that many things in this part of ecclesiastical history should have been 
either silently passed over or less happily stated and explained, even by the most 
laborious and learned authors. Among these, the ecclesiastical annalists and the 
historians of the monastic sects, so famous iu the Roman church, as Baronins, Raynald, 
Bzovius, Mauriquez, Wadding, and others, though richly supplied with ancient 
manuscripts and records, have often committed more faults and fallen into graitar 
mistakes than writers far inferior to them in learning, reputation, and means of infor- 
mation. Having therefore bestowed much attention during many ycare on the history 
of the church from the eighth century onward, and believing tliat I had obtained from 
works published or still in manuscript, a better and more correct knowledge of many 
events than is given in the common accounts of those times, I couccived that 1 might 
do service to the cause of ecclesiastical history by exhibiting to the world some of the 
results of my investigations; and that by throwing some light on the obscure period 
of the Middle Ages I might excite men of talents and industry to pursue the same 
object, and thus to perfect the history of the Latin Chinch. Claiming the indulgence 
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allowed an old man to boast a little, I flatter myself that I have brought forward 
some things which are new or previously little known; that other things w'hich had 
been stated incorrectly or obscurely, I have hero exhibited with cleai'iiess and traced 
back to the proper authorities ; and that some things which were accredited fables I 
have now exploded. Whether I deceive myself in all this or not, the discerning reader 
may ascertain by examining and comparing with the common accounts wdiat I have 
here said respecting Constantine’s donation, the Cathari and Albigcnscs, the Beghards 
and Beguines, the Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit (that pest to many parts of 
Europe during four centuries) and of the Fratricclli [or Little Brethren], the contro- 
versies between the Franciscans and the Roman pontiffs, the history of Berengarius 
and of the Lollards, and several other subjects. 

If in these enlargements of ecclesiastical history, and while giving views either 
partially or wholly new, I had used the same brevity as on the subjects well stated 
and explained by many before me, I should neither have satisfied the inquisitive reader 
nor have done justice to myself. For I should h^o appeared to many as a writer of 
fables, and their apprehensions on these subjects would have been indistinct, and 
consequently useless and fallacious. Therefore, when I have departed widely from 
the common statements or advanced apparent novelties, I have not only aimed to bo 
very explicit, but in order to give credibility to my narrative, I have gone into more 
ample disquisitions and citations of authorities, because full statements and demon- 
strations, though out of place in an epitome of history, were hero indispensable. 

In addition to these causes for changing materially the character and increasing the 
size of my book, another occuiTcd soon after I commenced its revision. I had at first 
designed my work especially for lecturers on church history, who need a compendious 
text for the basis of their instructions, and had therefore only touched upon many 
things which I supposed would be dilated and explained more fully by the lecturer. 
But when I began to revise and correct the work for a new edition, it occurred to me 
that it would be more satisfactory to many and better subserve the cause of sacred 
learning, if the book were adapted not merely to the convenience of lecturers, but also 
to the wants of those who attempt witliout a teacher to gain a general knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history. As soon as this thought occurred my views were changed, and 
I began at once to supply omissions, to explain more fully what was obscure, and to 
give greater precision and distinctness to the whole narrative. And hence it is that, 
in describing the calamities in wdiich the Christians of the first ages were involved, 
more pains are taken than is commonly done to state precisely the truth, and in 
tracing the origin and progress of the sects which disturbed the church greater accuracy 
is attempted; so likewise tlie new forms of religion, devised by those who love new 
things, are calmly and candidly described and with all possible fidelity; religious 
contests and disputes arc more clearly stated, and their importance more carefully 
determined; and the history of the Roman pontiffs after the time of Charlemagne, 
their conflicts and their entei*prisos, have received more careful attention. I mention 
these as specimens only of w^hat has been attempted for the advantage of those who 
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cannot pursue a regular course of church histoiy from their want of books or leisure, 
and who yet wish to obtain a clear and correct view of the principal facts and 
transactions. The book for the most part may bo safely tnisted by such readers; it 
will afford them as much knowledge as will satisfy one who reads only for practical 
pui-poses; and besides, it will direct to the authors from whom more full infonnation 
may bo obtained. 

It would be folly and would betray ignorance of human imperfection, if I should 
suppose that no eiTors could bo detected and that nothing needed correction in all the 
details of so large a history; yet, conscious of my own integrity and good faith and of 
the pains I have taken to avoid mistakes, I cannot but hope that I have rarely so 
failed that serious evils will result from my eiTors. 

I could add some other prefatory remarks which would perhaps not be useless ; but 
nothing more need bo added to enable those who will bo candid and ingenuous, and 
who are competent judges in such matters, to judge correctly of the present work. I 
therefore conclude by offering the just tribute of my gi*atitudo to Almighty God who 
has given mo strength, amid the infirmities of ago and the pressure of other labours 
and cares, to surmount the difficulties and bear the fatigue of completing the work now 
given to the public. 

Gottingen, March 23 , 17 
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1 . The lEcclesiastical History of the New 
Dispensation is a clear and faithtul narra- 
tive of the external condition and of the 
internal state and transactions of that body 
of men who have borne the name of Chris- 
tiansy and in which events arc so traced 
to their causes, that the providence of God 
may bo seen in the establishment and pre- 
servation of the Church, and the reader’s 
j)icty no less than his intelligence be ad- 
vanced by the perusal. 

2. The best form of such a history .seems 
to be that which considers the whole body 
of Christians as constituting a community 
subjected to lawful authority and governed 
by certain laws and institutions. To such 
•i community many external events must 
liappon which will bo favourable to its in- 
terests or adverse to them ; and since 
nothing human is stable, many things will 
occur in the bosom of such community, 
tending to change its character. Hence its 
history may very suitably bo divided into 
its external and its internal history. In 
this manner the history of the Christian 
community, in order to its embracing all 
the details and promoting the greatest use- 
iiliiess, should be divided. 

3i^The cxterwjl history of Christians, or 
)f the Christian community, is properly 
: died the history of the Churchy and em- 
braces all the occurrences and changes 
which have visibly befallen this sacred so- 
‘icty. And as all communities are some- 
times prosperous and sometimes meet with 
ilversity, such also has been the lot of 
Christians. Hence this part of ecclesiasti- 
cal history is fitly divided into an account 
of the prosperous and of the calamitous 
events which Christians have experienced/ 

4. The prosperous events,’ or those tend- 
ing to the advancement and progress of the 
Christian interest, proceeded either from 
the heads and leaders or from the subordi- 
nate members of this community. Its lead- 
ers were either public characters, as kings, 
magistrates, and sovereign pon tiffs ; or prU 
mte individuals, as the teachers, the learn- 
ed, the influential, and the wealthy. Both 
classes have contributed much, in all ages, 
to the increase of the Church. Men in 


power, by their authority, laws, benefi- 
cence, and even by their arms, have con- 
tributed to establish and enlarge the Church. 
And the doctors and men of learning, of 
genius, and eminent piety, by their vigor- 
ous and noble elforts, their travels, their 
writings, and their munificence, have suc- 
cessfully recommended the religion of Christ 
to those ignorant of it. And common 
Christians, by their faith, their constancy, 
their piety, their love to God and men, 
have induced many to become Christians. 

5. The calamitous events which have 
befallen the Church, arose either from the 
fault of Christians, or from the malice and 
stratagems of their adversaries. There is 
abundant evidence that Christians them- 
selves, and especially those who presided in 
the Church, have brought much evil upon 
the body by their negligence, their unholy 
lives, and their strifes and contentions. 
The enemies of Christ’s kingdom were also 
either public or private men. Public ene- 
mies, namely kings and magistrates by their 
laws and penalties, obstructed the progress 
of Christianity. Private men, the philoso- 
phers, the superstitious, and the despisers 
of all religion, assailed the Church with 
false accusations, stratagems, and hostile 
writings. 

6. The internal history of the Christian 
Church treats of the changes to which the 
Church, in every age, has been e.xposed, in 
regard to its distinguishing characteristics 
as a religious society. It may not unsuita- 
bly be called the history of the Christian 
religion. The causes of these internal 
changes are found, for the most part, in the 
rulers of the Church. These often ex- 
plained the principles and precepts of Chris- 
tianity to suit their own fancy or con- 
venience ; and as many acquiesced and 
were submissive, and others not unfre- 
quently resisted, insurrections and internal 
wars were the consequence. To all those 
subjects the intelligent ecclesiastical histo- 
rian must direct his attention. 

7. The first subject in the internal his- 
tory of the Church is the history of its ru- 
lers and of its government. Originally the 
teachers and the people conjointly admin is- 
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tored the afFairs of the Church ; but tliese 
teachers, in process of time, assumed a lof- 
tier spirit, and, trampling on the rights of 
the people, they claimed sovereign power 
both in sacred and secular affairs. At last 
things gradually came to this, that one per- 
son neld supreme power over the whole 
Church, or at least alfectcd to hold it. 
Among these governors and guides of the 
Church, some obtained by their writings 
pre-eminent fame and influence; and as 
these were by after ages regarded as oracles 
and blindly followed, they ought to rank 
among the governors of the Church, whether 
they held offices in it or not. 

8. The histonj of the laws by which this 
religious society was governed naturally 
follows the history of its ministers. The 
laws peculiar to the Christian community 
are of two kinds. Some are divine, pro- 
ceeding from Cxod himself. These are writ- 
ten in those books which Christians very 
properly believe to be divinely inspired. 
Others are human, or are enactments by 
the rulers of the community. The former 
are usually called doctrines, and are divided 
into two species ; namely, doctrines of faith, 
which arc addressed to the understanding ; 
and/nr;r«/ doctrines, which address the heart 
or will. 

9. In the history of these laws or doc- 
trines, it should be our first inquiry, in 
what estimation has the sacred volume been 
held from age to age, and how was it inter- 
preted? For, in every period, the state of 
religion among Christians has depended on 
the reverence paid to the sacred volume 
and on the manner of expounding it. We 
should next inquire how these divine in- 
structions and laws were treated — in what 
manner they were inculcated and explained 
— defended against gainsayers or debased 
and corrupted. The last inquiry is, how 
far Cliristlans were obedient to these divine 
laws, or how they lived ; and what mea- 
sures were taken by the rulers of the Church 
to restrain the licentiousness of transgres- 
sors. 

10. The human laws of which wo speak 
are prescriptions relating to the external 
worship of God, or religious rites, whether 
derived from custom or from positive enact- 
ment. Rites either directly appertain to 
religion or indirectly refer to it. The for- 
mer embrace the whole exterior of religious 
ivorship, both public and private ; the lat- 
ter inidude every thing, except direct wor- 
ship, that is accounted religious and proper. 
This part of religious history is very exten- 
sive ; partly from the variety and partly 
from tne frequent changes in ceremonies. 
4 concise historv can therefore onlv 


touch upon the subject without descend- 
ing into details. 

11. As in civil republics wars and in- 
surrections sometimes break out ; so in the 
Cliristian republic serious commotions have 
often arisen on account of both doctrines 
and rites. The leaders and authors of 
these seditious are called heretics; and the 
opinions for which they separated from 
other Christians are called heresies^ The 
history of these commotions, or heresies, 
should be fully detailed. This labour, if 
wisely expended and with impartiality, will 
well repay the toil ; but it is arduous and 
difficult. For the leaders of these parties 
have been treated with much injustice, 
and their doctrines arc misrepresented; 

j nor is it easy to come at the truth in the 

I midst of so much darkness, since most of 
the writings of those called heretics are 
now lost. Those, therefore, who approach 
this part of Church history should ex- 
clude everything invidious from the name 
heretic, and should consider it as used in 
its more general sense, to denote those who 
were the occasion, whether by their own or 
others’ fault, of divisions and contests 
among Christians.* 

12. In treating of both the external and the 
internal history of the Church, the writer who 
would be us ful must trace events to their 


1 Tho greater number of the topics enumerated in 
this section and the preceding ones ^6 — 1 1 ) have been 
treated of in separate works, to which the student of 
ecclesiastical history should refer for fuller informa- 
tion than can be given in general histories : thus, for 
tho internal government, discipline, and worship of 
the early Church, he must consult Bingham’s Ori- 
gines Eccleshtsticfc, in his Works, London, 1840, 9 
vols. 8vo ; abridged by Blackamoro, in his Summary nf 
Christ. Antiquities. London, 1722, 2 vols. 8 vo; Cole- 
man’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, in Wai'd’s 
Library. London, 1813, taken chiefly from Augusti’s 
Handbuch der Christ. ArctUiologie. Ebend. 1 830-' 8, 
3 vols. an abriiigment by the author from his larger 
work, entitled, Denkwurdigkeiten aus der Christ. 
Archdologie. Leip. 1817 — 31, 12 vols. 8vo ; Riddel’s 
Manual qf Christian Antiquities. London, 1839 ; also 
talten from Augusti, but adapted to the state of opinion 
in the Church of England. For the history of the 
ethical and doctrinal principles of Christianity, we must 
still have recourse to German writers, as we have not 
as yet any works in Britain on these important branches 
of Ecclesiastical History. Tho principal modern 
writers are, on Ethics, Sttludlin and De Wette ; and 
on doctrines, Miinscher, Engelhardt, Ruperti, and 
Ilagenbach. A translation of Hagenbach’s valuable 
J^hrbuch der Dognwngeschichte. Leip. 1840 — 1, 3 
vols. 8vo, is now in course of publication by Clark of 
Edinburgh, in his Foreign Theological Library, in the 
first vol. of which (pages 25—30) the student will find 
extended references to the best works on these topics. 
The history of extending to the 8th centuiy, 
is most fully given by the younger Walch, in his Foil- 
stdndige Historie der Ketxerein. Lcip. 1762 — 85, 
1 1 vols. 8vo. There are also numerous works, referred 
to in subsequent notes on particular heresies, and 
several on those of certain periods ; such as Ittig, De 
Hteresiarchis primi et secunds a Christo nato sccnli, 
2d Edition. Lelp. 1703, 4to; Burton’s Inquiry into the 
Heresies of the Apostolic Age, Oxford, 1829, 8vo, with 
tho various works mentioned by him in the Intro- 
duction.— R 
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I causes ; that is, he must tell us not only 
I what happened but likewise how and why. 
He who narrates the naked facts only 
enriches our memory and amuses us ; but 
he who at the same time states the oper- 
ative causes of events profits us, for he 
both strengthens our judgment and in- 
creases our wisdom. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that caution is here necessary, lest we 
fabricate causes and palm our own waking 
dreams upon men long since dead. j 

13. In exploring the causes of events, I 
besides access to the testimony of the lead- 
ing men and tlie history of the times, a good j 
knowledge of human nature is requisite. | 
The historian who understands the human i 
character, the propensities and powers, the I 
passions and weaknesses of man, will rea - 1 
dily discover the causes of many things i 
attempted or done in former times. No 
less important is it to be accpiainted with 
; the education and the opinions of the per- 
! sons we treat of ; for men commonly regard 
I as praiseworthy and correct whatever 
I accords witli the views and practices of 
I their ancestors. 

I 14. In the external Instory, an historian 
j should consider the ciml state of the coun- 
tries in which the Christian religion was 
j cither approved or rejected, and also their 
I religious state, that is, the opinions of the 
: people coiKHU'ning .the Deity and divine 
worship. For it will not be dillicult to 
determine why the Church was now pros- 
perous and now in trouble, if we know 
what was the form of government, what 
the character of the rulers, and wdiat the 
prevailing religion at the time. 

15. To dispel obscurities in the internal 
i history, nothing is more conducive than a 
j knowledge of the history of learning, and 
' especially of philosophy. For, most un- 
I fortunately, human learning and philosophy 
have in every age been allowed more influ- 
ence, in regard to revealed religion, than 
was proper, considering the natures of the 
two things. Also a good knowledge of 
the civil government arid of the ancient 
superstitions of different countries, is use- 
ful to the same end ; for through the 
prudence or, shall I say, the indiscretion 
I of the presiding authoritijc;s, many parts of 
i the discipline and worship of the church 
have been shaped after the pattern of the 
ancient religions ; and no little deference 
has been paid to the pleasure of sovereigns 
and to human laws, in regulating the 
church of God.* i 


I A n excellent specimen of what may be accom- 
plishod by the eccloaiastical historian, in accordance 
with the principles laid down in these sections (12—1.5') 
is afford^ by h|ilmi^'s Hittory qf Christianity to the 
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16. From what sources all this know- 
ledge must be drawn is quite obvious ; 
namely, from the writers of every age who 
have ^ treated of Christian affairs, and 
especially from those contemporary with 
the events ; for on testimonies or authori- 
ties is laid the basis of all true history. Yet 
we ought not to disregard those who from 
these original sources have compiled his- 
tories and annals ; for to refuse proffered 
assistance and despise the labours of tho.se 
who have attempted, before us, to throw 
light on obscure subjects, is mere folly.* 

17. From all this it will be easy to de- 
termine the essential qualiticationsof a good 
ecclesiastical historian. He must have no 
moderate acquaintance with human affairs 
in general; his learning must be extensive, 
his mind sagacious and accustomed to rea- 
son, his memory faithful, and his judgment 
sound and matured by long exorcise. In 
hi.s disposition and temperament he nrfUst be 
patient of labour, persevering, inflexible in 
ids love of truth and justice, and free from 
every prejudice. 

18. Persons who attempt this species of 
writing are liable to prejudice, especially 
from three sources ; namely, times, persons, 
and opinions. First, the times in which wo 
live often have such ascendency over us 
that we judge of past ages by our own ; we 

! conclude that because a particular thing 
neither does nor can take place in our age, 
therefore it neither did nor could take place 
ill former times. Secondly, the persons 
with wliosc testimony we arc concerned, 
especially if for ages they have been highly 
revered for their holiness or their virtues, 
acquire such an authority with us as daz- 
zles and deceives us. And, thirdly, our 
partialities fbr those opinions and doctrines 
which we ourselves embrace often so fetter 

[ Aholition qf Par^anism in the Roman Empire. Loud. 

! IsiO, 3 vols. 8vo, which, though in some respects 
! defective and objectionable, is on the whole a most 
valuable addition to our historical literature. — R. 

2 To acquaint unwithallthe writers on ecclesiastical 
history was the professed object of SlUterus in his 
Propylaum historic^ Chtistianai. Luueb. 160G, 4to; and 
of Sagittarius, Introductio in hittoriam eedet. singu- 
lasque ejm partes, especially vol, Ist. [Jena, 1718, S 
vols. 4to. Ed. Schmidt. Since Mosheim wrote, several 
imporUint works have appeared expressly on this sub- 
jc(!t ; but the fullest and most satisfactory account of 
writers on ecclesiastical history, both general and 
special, is to be found in the 3d volume of the elder 
'Welch's Rihliolheca Theologicaselecta. Jena,t762,4 vols. 
Bvo, one of the many valuable works for which we are 
indebted to the singular Industry and porsoverapee of 
German compilers. W'hat Dans? has done for the Bi- 
bliotheca Patristica of this author, by continuing It to 
the present time, is now much needed for an enlarged 
edition of this 3d volume. In the meantime, stu- 
dent will find a few references to recent writers In 
Dowling's IntrjductiMi to the Critical Study qf Eccles. 
History.. Lend. 1838, 8vo, and a full catalogue in 
I.owndes'8 British Librarian, col. 1245, Sec. a v^uable 
compilation, though only a small poitlon has been yet 
published.-/!. ^ 
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our minds that wc unconsciously pervert 
the truth in regard to facts. Now from 
this triple bondage the mind must as far 
as possible be set free. 

, 19. But from this rule and from others 
equally obvious and important, how widely 
ecclesiastical historians have departed, in 
all ages, is too well known. For not to 
mention the many who think themselves 
great historians ir they have a good me- 
mory, and to pass by those also who are 
governed more by their private interests 
than by the love of truth, there are very 
few writers whom neither the sect to which 
they belong, nor the venerated names of 
some ancient authors, nor the influence of 
the age in which they live, can disarm and 
divert from the truth. In the present age 
more especially, the spirit of the times and 
the prejudice of opinions have incredible 
influence. Hence the following arguments, 
so often occurring in the writings of learned 
men : These are true sentiments ; therefore 
wo must suppose the ancient Christians 
embraced them. This is correct practice, 
according to Christ's precepts; therefore 
doubtless the earlier Christians so lived. 
This does not now take place ; therefore it 
did not in ancient times. 

20. Ecclesiastical history, if written by 
persons free from these and other faults, 
cannot fail to be greatly beneficial to man- 
kind at large, but especially to the teachers 
and guides of the Church. Whoever shall 
consider attentively the numerous, the vii- 
ried, and threatening dangers which the 
Christian religion has happily surmounted, 
will doubtless find himself more established 
in the belief of this religion and better 
prepared to withstand the assaults, the ca- 
vils, and insidious attacks of the profane. 
The many illustrious examples of virtue 
with which this history abounds are admi- 
rably suited to awaken piou.s emotions and 
to instil the love of God into lukewarm 
minds. Those wonderful revolutions which 
have occurred in every age of the Church, 
originating often from small beginnings, 
proclaim aloud the providence of God and 
the instability and vanity of all human 
things. Nor is it of smidl advantage to 
know the origin of the numerous aiid ab- 
surd opinions, superstitions, and errors 
which still prevail in many parts of the 
Christian world. For such knowledge will 
enable us to discover the truth more clearly, 
to prize it more, and to defend it better. 
Of the entertainment afforded by these and 
other parts of Church history, I shall say 
nothing. 

21. But especially public instructors and 
the ministers of religion may from this 


study derive great assistance in acquiring 
that practical wisdom which they so much 
need. Here, the numerous mistakes of 
even great men warn them what to shun, 
if they would not embroil the Christian 
Church ; there, many illustrious examples 
of noble and successful effort are patterns 
for their imitation. And for combating 
errors, both those inveterate by age and 
those of more recent growth, nothing, ex- 
cept the holy Scriptures and sound reason, 
can be compared with this kind of history. 
I pass over other advantages which will be 
found by experience to result from this 
study; nor will I mention its subserviency 
to other branches of knowledge, particularly 
that of jurisprudence.* 

22. The two parts of Church history, the 
external and the internal, require an ar- 
rangement or plan of teaching suited to 
each. The external history, being a long 
and continued narrative extending through 
many centuries, requires a distribution into 
certain intervals of time, for the benefit 
of the understanding and memory of the 
reader, and the preservation of order. Va- 
rious divisions of time may be adopted. I 
have preferred the customary one, into cen- 
turies, because it is the one most approved 
of, though it is not free from objections. 

23. No small part of these objections, 
however, will be removed, if we superadd 
a more general division of time, or one into 
longer periods, bounded by certain great 
revolutions and changes in the state of the 
Church. Accordingly the whole of the fol- 
lowing history is divided into four books. 
The first contains the history of the Church 
of Christ from its commencement to the 
time of Constantine the Great ; 

extends it from Constantine to Charle- 
magne ; the third continues it to the time 
when Luther began the Reformation in 
Germany; the fourth and last brings it 
down to our own times.* 

24. Ecclesiastical history treats, more- 

over, as we have already seen, of various 
distinct but kindred subjects which may 
properly be arranged under separate heads. 
Historians have adopted different classifi- 
cations, as their taste or their design in 
writing pointed out. The distribution which 
I prefer has been already indicated, and 
need not here be repeated. • ; 

1 Tho reader will find an admirable sketch of the 
advantages resulting from a knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history and of the preparation requisite for its study, 
in the Introduction to the Elementt of Church HUtory, 
by the late lamented Dr. Welsh of Edinburgh, whose 
premature death has unhappily prevented the comple- 
tion of this excellent work.— k. 

s Moshclm closes these Isstitittss with the sevens 
teenth century, adding a single supplementary chapter 
t on the early part ox' the eighteenth.-^R, 





CENTURY FIRST 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL IIISTOllY OF THE CIIURCir, 
CHAPTER I. 


THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE 

1. At the time when God became incar- 
nate, a great part of the world was subject 
to the Romans. Their remoter provinces 
they either ruled by means of temporary 
governors and presidents sent from Rome, 
or suflercd to live under their own kings 
and laws, subject to the sovereign control 
of the Roman republic. The senate and 
citizens of Rome, though not deprived of 
all appearance of liberty, were really under 
the authority of one man, Augustus^ who 
was clothed with the titles of emperor, 
pontifex maximus, censor, tribune of the 
people, pro-consul ; in a word, with every 
office which conferred general power and 
pre-eminence in the commonwealth.* 

2. The Roman government, if we regard 
only its form and laws, was sufficiently 
mild and equitable.* But the injustice 

I and avarice of the nobles and provincial 
I governors, the Roman lust of conquest and 
I dominion, and the rapacity of the publicans 
who farmed the revenues of the state,* 
brought incalculable evils on the people. 
The magistrates and publicans on the one 
I band fleeced the people of their property ; 

' and on the other this lust of dominion 
required numerous armies to be raised in 
the provinces, which was oppressive to 
tliem and was the occasion of almost per- 
petual wars and in.surrections. 

I 3. Still, this widely extended dominion 
i of one people, or rather of one man, was 
I attended with several advantages. Firsts 
! it brought into union a multitude of na- 


1 See Camplanus De Officio et poiestate magistra- 
fuurn .Jiomanor, et juritdictione^ p. 3, &c. Genova, 
1725, 4to. [A/emotVf eff the court of Augwtur^ by 
Blackwell, 2 vols. 4to. Edinb. 1753. — Schl, 

* See Moyle’g Etmy on the comtitution of the Roman 
government^ in his posth. works, vol. i. pages I— 1>8. 
Lond. 1726, 8vo. Soip. MafTel, Verona illmtratu, lib. 
i- p. C5. [GUnnone, Hutoire civile du royaume de 
A'l/p/#*#, vol. i. p. 3, &c.— 

* See Rurmann, de Vectigalihw popuU Rom'ini. cap. 
ix. p. 123, &c 


WORLD AT TUE RIRTII OP OUR SAVIOUR. 

tioris dllTering in customs and languages. 
Secondly, it gave freer access to the remo- 
test nations.'* Thirdly, it gradually civi- 
lized the barbarous nations, by introducing 
among them the Roman laws and customs. 
Fourthly, it spread literature, the arts, 
and philosophy, in countries where they 
were not before cultivated. All these 
greatly aided the ambassadors of our I^ord 
in fulftlling their sacred commission.* 

the birth of Christ the Homan 
011^)41X3 was much freer from commotlon.s 
than it hud been for manv years. For 
though T cannot agree with those who think 
with Orosius, that the temple of Janus 
was then shut, and the whole world in 
profound peace yet there can bo no doubt 
that the period when our Saviour descended 
on earth, if compared with the preceding 
times, was peculiarly peaceful. And ac- 
cording to St. Paul,^ this peace was very 
necessary for those whom Christ commis- 
sioned to preach the gospel. 

5. Of the state of those nations which 
lay without the Roman empire, historic 
records will not allow us to give so full an 
account. Nor is it very necessary to our 
purpose. It is sufficient to know that 
the oriental nations were pressed down by 
a stern despotism, which their efieminacy 
of mind and body, and even their religion, 
led them to bear with patience, while the 
more northern nations enjoyed much 
greater liberty, which was protected by 
the rigour of their climate and the conse- 


4 Soo Bergier Histoire des grandt chemint de rent- 
pire Remain, 2nd Kd. Brussels, 1728, 4to, and Otto, De 
Tulcla viarum puhlicarum, par. ii. p. 314. 

4 Origen, among others, acknowledges this, lib. ii. 
adv. Celmm, p. 79, Ed. Cambr. [See also Ileilmanii, 
Comment, de jiorente literarum statu et habitu ad reiig. 
Chriiti initia . — Schl. 

^ See Massonus, Templum Jani, Christo nnscei^te* 
reseralum. Rotterd. 1706, 8vo, 

’ See 1 Tim. ii. 1, &c. 
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quent energy of tliclr constitutions, aided 
by their mode of life and their religion.* 

6. All these nations were plunged in the 
grossest superstition. For though the idea 

1 of one supreme God was not wholly extinct,* 
yet most nations, or rather all except the 
Jews, supposed that each country and 
province was subjected to a set of very 
powerful beings, whom they called gods, 
and whom the people, in order to live 
happily, must propitiate with various rites 
and ceremonies. These deities were sup- 
posed to differ materially from each other 
m sex, power, nature, and olBccs. Some 
nations, indeed, went beyond others in 
impiety and absurdity of worship, but all 
stood chargeable with irrationality and 
gross stupidity in matters of religion. 

7. Thus every nation had a class of 
deities peculiar to itself, among which one 
was supposed to be pre-eminent over the 
rest and was their king, though subject 
himself to the laws of fate, or to an eternal 
destiny. For the oriental nations had not 
the same gods as the Gauls, the Germans, 
and the other northern nations; and the 
Grecian deities were essentially diflerent 
from those of the Egyptians, who worship- 
ped brute animals, plants, and various 
productions of nature and art.^ Each 
nation likewise had its own method of 
worshipping and propitiating its gods, 
differing widely from the rites of other 
nations. But from their ignorance or other 
causes, the Greeks and Romans maintained i 
that their gods were universally worshipped; 
and they therefore gave the names of their 
own gods to the foreign deities, which has 
cajused iinmenjse confusion and obscurity 
in the history of the ancient religions, and 
produced numberless errors in the works 
of very learned men.^ 


1 Seneca, de Ira, lib. ii. cap. xvi. 0pp. tom. i. p. 3G, 
Ed. Gronovii; Fero itaque inipcrla penes eos fucre 
populos, qul mitiore coelo utuntur; in frigora, septen- 
trionemque vergentibus inimansueta ingenia sunt, ut 
ait potita, suoqufl sirnillima an/o. 

* See Meiners, in his Historia doctrimv de vero 
Deo, omnium rerum Auctore atque Rectore, Lemgo. 
1780, 8 VO, where, from a critical investigation, proof is 
adduced, that the ancient pagan nations were uiiiver- 
saUy ignorant of the Creator and Governor of the 
world, till Anaxagoras, about 450 years before Chri«>t, 
and afterwards otlier philosophers, conceived that the 
world must have had an intelligent architect. — Mur. 

3 This was long since remarked by Athanasius, 
0 ratio contra Gentes, Opp, tom. 1. p. 26. [See Le 
Clerc, Art critica, par. ii. see 1, cap. xiii. sec. 11, 
and Bibliotheque Cholsie, tome vii. p. 84 ; Warburton’s 
Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated, vol. ii. p. 
233, Sea. And respecting the Egyptian gods, see 
Jablonski, Pantheon Mgyptiorum. Francf. ad. Viadr. 
1750, 8vo. ; F. S. Von Schmidt, Opuscula, qw'bus res 
antiques, prcecipue Mgyptiaae, explanantur, 1765, 8vo. 
— Schl. 

4 Maclaine here subjoins a long note, asserting that 
the gods worshipped in different pagan countries 


8. But this variety of gods and religions 
in the pagan nations produced no wars or 
feuds among them, unless, perhaps, the 
Egyptians are an exception.® Yet the 
Egyptian wars waged to avenge their gods, 
cannot properly be called religious wars, 
not being undertaken either to propagate 
or to suppress any one form of religion. 
Each nation, without concern, allowed its 
neighbours to enjoy their own views of 
religion, and to worship their own gods in 
their own way. Nor need this tolerance 
greatly surprise us.® For they who regard 
the world as being divided like a great 
country into numerous provinces, each 
subject to a distinct order of deities, cannot 
despise the gods of other nations, nor think 
of compelling all others to pay worship to 
their own national gods. The Romans in 
particular, though they would not allow the ; 
public religions to be changed or multiplied, 
yet gave the citizens full liberty in private, 
to observe foreign religions, and to hold 
meetings and feasts, and erect temples and 
groves to those foreign deities in whose i 
worship there was nothing inconsistent with | 
the public safety and the existing laws.^ j 
9 The greater part of the gods of all 
nations were ancient heroes, famous for 
their achievements and their worthy deeds ; 
such as kings, generals, and founders of 
cities, and likewise females who were highly 
distinguished for their deeds and discoveries, 
whom a grateful posterity had deified. To 
these, some added the more splendid and : 
useful objects in the natural world, among 
which the sun, moon, and stiu's, being pre- 
eminent, received worship from nearly all ; 
and some were not ashamed to pay divine 
honours to mountains, rivers, trees, the 
earth, the ocean, the winds, and even to 
diseases, to virtues and vices, and to almost 
every conceivable object — or at least, to 


were bo similar, that they might properly be called by 
the same names. He therefore thinks Dr. Mosholm 
has overrated the mischief done to the history of idola- 
try by the Greek and Roman writers. But there was, 
certainly, little resemblance between Woden and Mer- 
cury, Thor and Jupiter, Frlga and Venus; or between 
the Roman deities and Brahma, Vishnoo, Siva, and the 
other gods of Hindostan. And as the classic writers 
give very imperfect descriptions of foreign deities, and 
leave us to Infer most of their characteristics from tlie 
names assigned them, it is evident that Mosbeim’s re- 
ihark is perfectly just. — Mur. 

3 See what Pignorius has collected on thi» subject. 
In his Expositio Menses Isiaca:, p. 41, 3fc. 

6 Though extolled by Shaftsbury, among others 
CTiaracteristics, vol. ii. p. 166. and vol. ill. pagds 6(\ 
86, 87, 154, 8ic.— Schl. 

7 See Corn, k Bynckerghoeckh, Dissert, do cultu 
wregrines relfgionis apud Romanos, in his Opuscula, 
Leyden, 1710, 4to. [Warburton's Divine legation, 
vol. i. p. 307. Compmre Livy, Hist. Rom. lib. xxv. 1, 
and xxxix. 18, and Valer. Ma.x, 1. 3. — Schl. [See also 
Lardner, Credit, of Gospel Hist, part i. book i. chap, 
viii. secs. 3—6. — Mur 
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the deities supposed to preside over these 
objects.* 

1 0. The worship of these deities consisted 
in numerous ceremonies, with sacrifices, 
offerings, and prayers. The ceremonies 
were for the most part absurd and ridicu- 
lous, and throughout debasing, obscene, 
and cruel. Thj sacrifices and offerings 
varied according to the nature and offices 
of the different gods.^ Most nations sacri- 
ficed animals ; and, what was most horrid, 
not a few of them likewise immolated 
Imman victims. ^ Their prayers were truly 
insipid, and void of piety both in their form 
and matter.* Over this whole worship pre- 
sided pontilfs, priests, and servants of the 
gods, divided into many classes, and whose 
business it was to see that the rites were 
duly performed. These were supposed to 
enjoy the friendship and familiar converse 
of the gods ; and they basely abused their 
authority to impose upon the people. 

1 1 . The religious worship of most nations 
was confined to certain places or temples,^ 
and to certain times or stated days. In the 
temples, the statues and images of their 
gods were placed ; and these images were 
supposed to be animated in an inexplicable 
manner by the gods themselves. For, 
senseless as these worshippers of Imaginary 
gods truly were, they did not wish to be ac- 
counted worshippers of lifeless substances, 
brass, stone, and wood, but of a deity wliicli 
they maintained to be present in the image, 
provided it was consecrated in due form.® 

12. Besides this common worship to 
which all had free access, there were among 
both orientals and Greeks certain recondite 
and concealed rites, called mysteries^ to 
which very few were admitted. Candi- 
dates for initiation had first to give satis- 
fictory proofs to the hierophants of their 
gfbod faith and patience, by various most 
troublesome ceremonies. When initiated, 

‘ See the learned work of Vossius, De Jdololatria, 
lib. i. iii. [and La Mythologie etlenFalhs expliqxiees par 
I' Ilhtoire, par I’Abb^ Banler, Paris, 1738-40, 8 vols. 
12mo, and Fr. Creutzer’s Symbolik u, Mythologie der 
alien Viilker, betonders der Griechen, Leipz. u. Darmst. 
1810—12, 4 vols. 8vo.— Jl/wr. [This standard work of 
I Creutzer has been translated into French by J. D. 

I Guigniaut, under the title of lleligions de V Antiffuite 
considerSiit ^incipalement dam leurt formes tymboliques 
et mytho/ogiques, Paris, 1825—415 4 vols. 8vo.— /?. 

* See Saubertus, de Sacrjficiis Veterwni L^d. 1 699, 8vo. 

® See Columna, Ad Fragmenla Ennii, p. 29, and 

Saubertus, De Saaificiit Fel. cap. zxi. p. 455. 

* See Browerius & Niedeck, de Adorationibm ve- 
terum Populorum. Utrecht, 1711. 8vo. [and Saubertus, 
ubi supra, p. 343, &c.— ScM. 

5 Some nations were without temples, such as the 
Persians, Gauls, Gormans, and Britons, who performed 
their religious worship in the open air, or in the shady 
retreats of consecrated groves. — Mad. 

6 Arnobius, ado. Genies, lib. vi. p. 254, ed. Heraldi. 
Angtistine, de Cinitate Dei,’\ih. vii. cap. xxxl, 0pp. 
tom. yii. p. 161, ed. Benedict. Julian, Misopogon, 
p. 361, ed. Spanheim. 


they could not divulge any thing they had 
seen, without exposing their lives to immi- 
nent danwer.^ Hence it is that the interior 
of these hidden rites is, at this day, little 
known. Yet we know that in some of the 
mysteries many things were done which 
were repugnant to modesty and decency; 
and in all of them the discerning might 
see that the deities there worshipped were 
mortals more distinguished for their vices 
than their virtues.® 

13. The whole pagan system had not the 
least efficacy to produce and cherish virtu- 
ous emotions in the soul. For in the first 
place, the gods and goddesses to whom the 
public homage was paid, were patterns rather 
of pre-eminent wickedness than of virtue.® 
They were considered, indeed, as superior 
to mortals in power and as exempt from 
death, but in all things else as on a level 
I with us. In the next place, the ministers 
of this religion, neither by iirecept nor by 
example, exhorted the people to lead honest 
and virtuous lives ; but gave them to under- 
stand that all the homage required of them 
by the gods, was comprised in the observance 
of the traditional rites and ceremonies.*® 
And lastly, the doctrines inculcated respect- 
ing the rewards of the righteous and the 

' See Meursius, De Mystcriis Eleusyniisf and Clark- 
son, Discourse on Liturgies, sec. 4. 

8 Cicero, Disput, Tusculan, lib. 1. cap. xiil. [and De 
Leg. cap. xxiv.; Varro, cited by Augustine, De Civitate 
pt’i, lib. iv. cap. xxxi. ; Eusebius, Preeparat. Eoangel. 
lib. ii. cap. iii. — Schl. [SoeWarburton’s Divine Legal. 
vol. i. lib. ii. sec. 4, wbo was confronted by J. Leland, 
Advantage and Necessity of the Christ. Uev. vol. 1. pages 
151—190; Meiners, iiber die Mysterien der Alteji, in 
his Miscel. Philos. Works, vol. iii. Lcips. 1776; tho 
Baron de Salute Croi.x, Memoirespour scrvtrdl’ his fair e 
de la religion secrete des ancient peuples, ^c. Paris, 
1784, 8vo, and (Vogel’s) Jiriefe iiber die Mysterien; 
which are the 2d collection of Letters on Freemasonry. 
Nuremb. 1784, 12mo. It has been maintained that the 
design of at least some of those mysteries was, to incul- 
cate tho grand principles of natural religion ; such as 
tho unity of God, the immortality of the soul, tho im- 
portance of virtue, &c. and to explain the vulgar poly- 
theism, as symbolical of these great truths. But this 
certainly needs better proof. It is more probable that 
the later pagan philosophers, who lived after the light 
of Christianity had exposed the abominations of poly- 
theism, resorted to this subterfuge In order to vindicate 
tho character of their predecessors. — Mur. [See also 
Dr. Pritchard’s Analysis qf the Egyptian Mythology. 
Lend. 1819, Syo.—li. ^ 

8 Ovid, de Tristibus, lib. ll. v. 287, &c. 

Quls locus est tomplis augustior? haec quoque vitet, 

In culpam si qua cst Ingeniosa suam. 

Cilm steterit Jovls aedo, Jovis succurret in aede, 

Q,u&m multas matres feccrit ille Deus. 

Proxima adorantl Junonia templa subibit, 

Pelllcibus multis hano doluisse Deam. 

Pallade conspectA natum de crimine virgo 

Sustulerit quare^ quseret, Erichthonium. 

[Compare Plato, de Leg. lib. i. p. 776, and d» Mi^ulL 
lib. ii. p. 430, &c. ed. Flclni. Isocrates, EncomirMniri- 
dis, Orat. p. 462, and Seneca, de Vita beata, ^vi. 
^Schl. 

10 See Barbeyrac, Preface to his French traAttiltion 
of PufTendorf, De Jure Nat. et gentium, sec. 6. 
[Yet there were some Intelligent pagans who had better 
views, as Socrates and the younger Pliny. The latter, 






punishments of the wicked in the future 
world, were some of them dubious and 
uncertain, and others more adapted to 
promote vice than virtue. * Wherefore the 
wiser pagans themselves, about the time of 
the Saviour’s birth, contemned and ridi- 
culed the whole system. ! 

14. Hence a universal corruption of 
morals prevailed, and crimes which at this 
day cannot be named with decency, were 
then practised with entire impunity.* Those 
who would see proof of this, may read Ju. 
venal and Tersins among the Latins, and 
Lucian among tlie Greeks ; or, if this seems 
too painful, let tliem rell(‘-ct on the gladia- 
torial shows and unnatural lusts, the faci- 
lity of divorce, both among Greeks and 
Romans, the eustprn of exposing infants 
and procuring abortions, and the stews 
consecrated to the gods — all which no law 
opposed.* 

15. Men of but common discernment 
could see the deformity of these religions ; 
but they were met by the crafty priests 
with two arguments. First, the miracles 
and prodigies which were alfirmed to have 
taken place, and still to be daily witnessed 
ill the temples and before the statues of the 


in his Panegyric on Trajan, cap. iii. n. 5, says:— .Ani- 
luadverto, — etiani Decs Ipsos, non tani accuratis ado- 
rantlum preclbus, quim innocentia et sanctitate lrt‘tari : 
gratioremque existiinarl, qui deluhris eorum puram 
castamque mentom, quim qui meditatuin carmen iii- 
ialorit.— Sckl. 

l What the Greeks and Romans said of the Elysian 
Fields, was not only fabulous in its very aspect, but it 
lield out the prospect of voluptuous pleasures, opposed 
to true virtue. The more nortiiern nations promised a 
happy Immortality only to those who distinguished 
themselves by a martial spirit and the slaughter of 
numerous foe.s ; that is, to the enemies of mankind. 
And the eternal bliss wliich they promised to these 
waiTiors was only a continued Indulgence in vile lu.sts. 
How could such hopes excite to virtue ? Moreover, 
the doctrine of even those rewards and punishments, 
was not an article of faith among the Greeks and 
Romans ; but every one believed what he pleased con- 
cerning it ; and, at the time of Chrl.st’s birth, the fol- 
lowers of Epicurus were numerous, and while many 
denied, most others doubted, the reality of future retri- 
butions. Polybius, Ilht. lib. v. hA. Sallust, Hell. Catil. 
■^Schl. 

* Cyprian, Epid i. p. 2. ed. Ralui;, describes at large 
the debased morals of the pagans. See also Cornel. 
Adamus, Excrcit. de maiit /{omanorum ante preedica- 
ttonem Emngelii moribus; In his Exercit. Exeget. 
Grdning, 1712, 4to [and, what is still better authority, 
St. Paul to the Romans, chap. i. passim. — Mur. 

3 On the subject of this and several preceding sec- 
tions, the reader may find satisfactory proof In that 
elaborate and eandid work, The advantage and neces~ 
sity of the Christian Rem lation, shown from the state of 
religion in the ancient heathen world ; by J, Lcland, 
D.D. 2d ed Dublin, 1765, 2 vols. 8vo — A/wr. [A still 
more satisfactory exposition of the origin, character, 
and Influence of heathenism, viewed in the light of 
Christianity, especially of the Grechin and Roman 
polytheism, may be found in an admirable essay by 
Professor Tholuok of Halle, entitled, IJeherdas Wesen 
u. den iittlichen Einfiuss des Meidenthums, an 
English translation of which will be found in the 28tb 
number of the Edln. Biblical Cabinet.— 


gods and heroes ; and secondly, the divina- 
tions and oracles by which. they asserted 
these gods had foretold future events. In 
regard to both, the common people were 
miserably imposed upon by the artifices of 
the priests, and the discerning saw it.< 
But the latter had to laugh with caution 
in order to be safe. For the priests stood 
ready to accuse of treason against the gods, 
before a raging and superstitious multitude, 
all such as opposed their frauds. 

IG. At the time chosen by the Son of 
God for his birth among men, the Roman 
religion, as well as arms, pervaded a largo 
jiart of the world. To be acquainted with 
this religion, is nearly the same as to be 
ii(*(|ujiintcd with the Grecian superstition,® 
Yet there is sonic difference between them ; 
for besides the institutions of Numa and 
others, invented for political ends, the 
Romans superadded to the Grecian hibles 
some Italic and Etruscan fictions, and also 
gave the Egyptian gods a place among their 
own.® 

17. In the Roman provinces, new forms 
of paganism were gradually produced, com - 
pounded of the ancient religions of the 
inhabitants and that of their Roman con- 
querors. For these nations, who before 
their subjugation had tlieir peculiar gods 
and religious rites, were persuaded by de- 
grees to adopt many of the Roman usages. 
This was good policy in the Romans, whose 
interests were promoted by the extinction 
of the inhuman rites of the barbarous na- | 
tions; and the levity of those nations and 
their desire to please their masters fiivoured 
the object.^ 

18. Tlie most prominent religions beyond 
the bounds of tlie Roman empire, may be 
divided into two classes, the civil and tliQ 
military. To the first class belong the 
religions of most of the oriental nations, 
especially of the Persians, the Egyptians, 
and the Indians. For, whoever carefully 
inspects those religions will see that they 
are adapted merely to answer political ob- 


4 Schlegel here introduces a long note, showing that 
Mosbeim, till towards the close of his life, did not 
utterly reject that common opinion of the ancients, 
that evil spirits sometimes aided the pagan priests, par- 
ticularly in regard to their oracles. But Mosheim did, 
we are told by his pupil, come at last into the opinion 
now generally admitted; namely, that the pagan 
oracles were all mere cheats, proceeding feom the 
craft of the priests. See Van Dale de Oraculis ethni- 
corum: among his Dist. Amster. 1696, 4to, and Fonte- 
nelle, Uistoire des oracles, 1687, with the Jesuit, Baltus 
Henonse d I'histoire des oracles, S[C. Strasb. 1707, 8vo, 
ana Suite dela RSponse, %c, 1701. 8vo. — Mur. 

See Dionys. Hallcar. Antiquitat. Romunor. lib. 
vil. cap. Ixxli. tom. 1. p. 460, ed. Hudson. 

® See PeCitus ad Leges Atticas, lib. 1. p, 71. [Lac- 
tantius, Divinarum Institut. lib. 1. cap. xx. — SelU 
^ Strabo, Qeograph. lib. iv. p. 189 Sce~~-SchU 
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jccts ; to protect the dignity and authority 
of kings, to preserve the public tranquillity, 
and to promote the civil virtues. To the 
second dass must be referred the religions 
of the northern nations. For all that was 
I inculcated among the Germans, Britons, 
Celts, Goths, and others, respecting the 
; gods and the worship due to them, was 
evidently suited to awaken and to cherish 
fortitude, bravery, and contempt of death, 
j A careful examination of these religions 
I will fully verify these statements, 
i 1 9. No nation was so rude and barbarous 
' as not to contain some persons who had 
j sagacity to discern the absurdity of the 
I popular religions. But some of these men 
i lacked the power hnd authority, others the 
I disposition, and all the wisdom necessary to 
I produce a reformation. This could scarcely 
j be better illustrated than by the attempts 
to reform the vulgar superstitions made by 
the Greek and Roman philosophers. They 
advanced many tolerably correct ideas re- 
! specting the divine nature and moral duties ; 

* and, with some success, thej^ exposed the 
’ errors of the prevailing religion ; but all 
! was so intermixed with wild and baseless 
' speculations, as clearly to show that it be- 
longs to God only, and not to men, to teach 

‘ the truth free from corruption and error. 

20. Among the more civilized nations, 
at the time the Son of God appeared, two j 
species of philosophy prevailed ; namely, 
tlie Grecian, which was also adopted by the 
Romans, and the oriental, which had many 
followers in Persia, Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, | 
and even among the Jews themselves. The j 
former was appropriately called philosophy: 

' the latter, by such as spoke Greek, was 
called yvmig, that is knowledge, namely 
j 0soD, of God ; because its followers pre- 
tended to restore the lost knowledge of the 
i supreme God.* The advocates of both 
j kinds of philosophy were split into numcr- 
jous contending sects, yet with this dif- 
iference, that all the sects of oriental 

* philosophy set out with one fundamental 
principle, and therefore were agreed in 

' regard to many points of doctrine ; but the 
.Greeks disagreed about the very first 
principles of all wisdom. ,Of the oriental 
philosophy, we shall give account hereafter ; 

I of the Grecian philosophy and its sects, 
notice will be taKen here. 

21. Some of the Grecian sects declared 

I St. Paul mentions and disapproves both kinds of 
philosophy } namely, the Grecian, Colas, ii. 8. and the 
oriental or vi/wcriy, 1 Tim. vi. 20. Mosheim has been 
censured for his confident assertions in regard to the 
existence and prevalence of an oriental philosophy, 
going under the name of yi/wo-i?, so early as the days of 
Christ and his apostles. On tliis subject more will be 
laid hereafter.— Afur. 



open war against all religions others adn^ j 
ted indeed the existence of God and of j 
religion, but obscured the tnj^, rather thap 
threw light upon it. Of the fornr|er class : 
were the Epicureans and the Ac^ademics. ' 
The Epicureans maintained that th^ .world , 
arose from chance; that the gods (whose 
existence they did not dare to deny) 
neither did nor could extend their provi- 
dential care to human affairs ; that the soul 
was mortal ; that pleasure^ was man’s ulti- 
mate end ; and that virtue was to be prized 
only for its subserviency to this end. The 
Academics denied the possibility of arriving 
at truth and certainty, and therefore hehl 
it uncertain, whether the gods existed or 
not ; whether the soul is mortal or survives i 
the body; whether virtue is preferable to vice, 1 
or the contrary. 8 These two sects, when 1 
Jesus was born, were very numerous and 
influential ; being favoured by men of rank 
especially, and by nearly all the opulent.* 

22. To the second class belong the Aris- 
totelians, Stoics, Platonics ; none of whom 


a The ambiguity of the word pfensure, has produced 
many disputes in the explication of tho Epicurean sys- 
tem. If by pleas^ii e be understood only sensual grati- 
fications, the tenet hero advanced is indisputably mon- 
strous. Hut if it be taken in a larger sense, and be 
extended to intellectual and moral objects, in what I 
does the scheme of Epicurus, with respect to virtue, i 
differ from the opinions of those Christian philosophers ! 
who maintain that self-love is the only spring of all , 
human aifections and actions ? — Mad. [Epicurus dis- 
tinguished between corporeal pleasure and mental. But 
he accounted both sensitive; because he held the soul to 
be material. His conceptions of pleasure did not ex- 
tend beyond natural pleamres, tho chief of which be 
supposed to be a calm and tranquil state of mind, un- 
disturbed by any fear of God or any solicitude about 
tho future, and attended with freedom from bodily pain. 
Ills system, therefore, denied the very idea of moral or 
reliaious pleasures, and it required atheism as its foun- 
dation, See St&udiin’s Geschieh. d. Moialphilos. p. 
230, &c. Hanov. 1822, Bvo.—Mur. 

5 The Academics, or Tlatonists, became indeed scep- 
tical ; especially those of tiio Middle Academy. Some 
real Pyrrhonists, likewise, assumed the name of Acade- 
mics. Still it is probable, the great body of Academics, 
like Cicero, who is accounted one of them, merely held 
that all human knowledge is imperfect; that is, falls 
short of certainty ; that of course we are obliged, in all 
cases, to act on probabilities, of which there are differ- 
ent degrees. — Mur, 

4 The Epicureans were the most numerous of the 
two. See Cicero, de Finibus, lib. i. cAp. vil ; lib. il. 
cap. xlv. and Disput. Tuscul. lib. v. cap. x. Hence 
Juvenal, Satpr. xiih v. 86, &c. thus complains of the 
many atheists at Romo : 

Sunt in fortune qui casibus omnia ponant, 

Et nullo credant inundum rectore moveri, 

NaturA volvente vices et lucis et anni : 

Atque ideo intrepidl quecunque altaria tangunt. 
Mosheim, in these sections, is giving the dark side of 
pagan philosophy. Like his other translators, there- 
fore, I would aim so to soften his pictures, that the less 
informed reader may not be misled. This, 1 am per 
suaded, Mosheim would himself approve, as may lx* 
inferred from the following long note, inserted ap* 
parently for such a purpose. In the parallel passaga oA 
his Commentarii de Red, Christ, pages 17, 18. ** 1 
agree with those who maintain ttat every onelef llie 
philosophers of those times, even such as discoursed 
well on religious subjects, were hostile to all religion. 

1 think those learned modems have gone too ftur, who 
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epoke of God, religion, and moral duties, 
in a manner to be of much service to man- 
kind. The god ^f Aristotle is like the 
principle of motion in a machine. He is a 
being regardless of human affairs and 
happy in nis own contemplations. Such a 
pod, differing but little from the god of 
Epicurus, we have no reason either to love 
or to fear. Whether this philosopher held 
the soul to be mortal or immortal is at 
least doubtful. * Now what solid and sound 
precepts of virtue and piety can that man 
give, who denies the providence of God, 
and not obscurely intimates the extinction 
of the soul? 

23. The god of the Stoics has a little 
more of majesty; nor does he sit musing 
supinely above the heavens and the stars. 
Yet he is described (is a corporeal being, 
united to matter by a necessary connexion, 
and moreover as subject to fate, so that 
he can neither reward nor punish.^ ^That 
this sect held the extinction of the soul 
at death, is allowed by all the learned. 
Now, such doctrines take away the strongest 

have endeavoured to prove that every sect of the phll- j 
osophers, either openly or covertly, aimed to rip up the 
foundations of all religion. Are wo to believe that not 
one of the many great and worthy men of those times, 
however free from ill intentions, was so fortunate as to 
make a proper use of his reason ? Must all those who 
professed theism, and spoke sublimely of the divine 
perfections, be regarded as impostors, who said one 
thing and meant another? Yet the celebrated and 
acute Bp. Warburton, to mention no others, lately ex- 
pended much Ingenuity and learning to bring us to such 
conclusions. See his very elaborate and noted work, 
entitled The divine legation, 8fc. vol. i. p. 832, &c. and 
I p. 410, &c. He would have us think that all the phil- 
! osophers who taught the immortality of the soul, se- 
cretly denied it ; that they held nature to be the only 
deity ; and human souls to be particles, severed from 
the souls of the world, to which they return at the death 
of the body. But not to mention that he cites only 
Crecian philosophers, while other nations had their 
philosophers also, differing widely from the Grecian ; 
the renowned author depends not on plain and explicit 
testimony, which seems requisite to justify so heavy a 
charge, but merely on conjectures, on single examples, 
and on inferences from the doctrines held by certain 
I philosophers. K this kind of proof be allowed, if single 
I instances and Inferences are sufficient to convict men 
of duplicity, when no shadow of suspicion appears in 
their language, who will be found Innocent? Though 
but an ordinary man and far inferior to Warburton, 
ytet I could prove that all the theologians in Christen- 
dom disbelieve utterly what tliey teach in public, and 
that they covertly aim to instil the poison of impiety 
into men’s minds, if I might be allowed to assail them 
in the manner this learned writer assails the philoso- 
phers.” — Mur. [It may be proper to add here, on oc- 
casion of this first reference to Mosheim’s larger work, 
hiaCommentarii de Rebut Christianis ante Condantinum 
Magnum, that a large portion of it, nearly two-thirds, 
has been translated into English by the late R. S. 
Vidal, Esq. In 3 vols, 8vo, Lend. 1813— 36.-— R. 

1 See the notes on my Latin translation of Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual Syttem, tom. i. p. 66, 500, tom. ii. 
p. 1171, and Mourgues, Plan th4olo^que du Pythago- 
rwm, tome i. p. 76, &c. [See Note 1, p. 29, below.— R. 

2 Thus is the Stoical doctrine of fata generally repre* 

. seiited, but not more generally than unjustly. Their 
fatum, when carefully and attentively examined, seems 
! signified no more, in the intention of the wisest 

of that sect, t h a n the plan of government formed orlgi- j 


motives to virtue; and accordingly the 
moral system of the Stoics is a body that 
is fair and beautiful, but without sinews 
and. active limbs.* 

24. Plato seems to have exceeded all 
the other philosophers in wisdom, and not 

I without reason. For he held the world to 
j be governed by an independent, powerful, 
and intelligent God ; and he taught men 
what to fear, and what to hope for after 
death. Yet his doctrines not only rest on 
very slender foundations, and are excced- 
ingly obscure, but they represent the su- 
preme Creator as destitute of several per- 
fections,^ and as limited to a certain place. 
His doctrine concerning demons and the 
human soul, is singularly adapted to pro- 
duce and encourage superstition.® Nor 
will his system of morals command very 
high estimation, if we examine it in all its 
parts, and inquire into its first principles.® 

25. As all these sects hold many things 
inconsistent with sound reason, and were 
addicted to never-ending contentions and 
debates, some moderate and well-disposed 
men concluded to follow none of them im- 
plicitly, but to glean from all whatever was 
good and consonant to reason, and reject 
the rest. Ilimce originated in Egypt, and 
particularly at Alexandria, a new mode of 


nally in the divine mind, a plan all-wise and perfect* 
and from which, of consequence, the supreme Being, 
morally speaking, can never depart. So that when 
Jupiter is said by the Stoics to be subject to immutable 
fate, this means no more than that he is subject to ll»e 
wisdom of his own counsels, and acts ever in conformity 
with his supremo perfections. The following remark- 
able passage of Seneca, drawn from the 5th chapter of 
his book de Providentin, is sufficient to confirm tlie ex- 
plication we have here given of the Stoical fate : “llle 
ipse omnium condltor et rector, srripsit quidem fata, 
sed sequitur. Semper parct aexnel justit."— Mact. 
[This fine apology will not bear a strict scrutiny. 
The Stoics themselves differed in opinion, and they 
generally had indistinct notions. But most of them 
held fate to be rather a phy sical than a inoral neces- 
sity ; though some of them, at times, confounded It with 
Jove, nature, or a pantheistic god, as Seneca does in 
the passage quoted.— Af«r. 

3 These remarks receive some illustration from my 
notoon Cudworth’s Intell. Syst. tom. i. p. 617. 

* He ascribed to God neither omnipotence, nor om- 
nipresence, nor omniscience Schl [But Maclaine 

here enters his dissent. He says: ” All the divine per- 
fections are frequently acknowledged by that philoso- 
pher.” I wish he bad given proof of this assertion, if 
he was able to make it good. — Mur. : 

6 He believed that God employs good and evil demons, 
In the government bf the world, and that men can 
have commerce with these demons A person believiiig 
this may easily be led to regard idolatry as not alto- 
gether irrational. — ScM. 

6 The defects of the Platonic philosophy are copiously, 
but not very accurately depicted by Baltus, in a French 
work, Difente det perei accutet de Platoninhe. Paris, 
1711, 4to. [Plato has, moreover been accused of 
Spinozism. For Bayle ( Continuation detpentees diver- 
tet Mur la Comete, ^c. obap. xxv.) and Gundling, (in 
Otia, fasc. 2. and in GundUngiana, sec. 43. 45.) tax 
him with confounding God with matter. But SUm- 
mermann ( Opuscula, tom. i. p. 762, &c.) and the elder 
8chelhorn ( Amcenitat. Hterar. tom. ix. xii. and xiii > 
have defended the character of Plato.— Schl. 
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philosophising, called the Edectic. One 
JPotamon of Alexandria has been repre- 
sented as its author; but the subject has its 
difficulties.^ That this sect flourished at 
Alexandria in the age of our Saviour, is 
manifest from the Jewish Philo, who phi- 
losophised according to its principles.® 
These Eclectics held Plato in the highest 
estimation ; but they unscrupulously modi- 
fied his doctrines by incorporating what 
they pleased from the other philosophers.® 
26. It will be easy to see what inference 
should bo drawn from this account of the 
lamentable state of the world at the time 
of Christ’s birth. It may serve to teach 
us that the human race was then wholly 
corrupt, and stood in need of a Divine 
teacher to instruct mankind in the true 
principles of religion and morality, and to 
recall the wanderers into the paths of virtue 
and piety. And it may teach those who 
before were ignorant of it, how great the I 
advantages and supports, in all circunistan- 1 
ces of life, the human family have derived 
from the advent of Christ and from the 
religion which lie taught. Many despise 
and ridicule the Christian religion, not 
knowing that to it they are indebted for all 
the blessings they enjoy. 

1 Hrucker, Historia crit. philo^. tom. li. p. 19.3, 
has shown that in regard to the controversies main- 
tained by Heumann, Hasrens, and others, respecting 
this nearly unknown I’otamon, the prol)ability is tha* 
he lived about the close of the second century; tliat 
his speculations had little eircet; and tliat Ainrnonius 
ii to be regarded as the founder of the Eclectic sect. 
Yet this will not forbid our believing what Hrucker him- 
self admits, that there were soim Grecian philosophers, 
as early as the time of Christ, who speculated very 
much as the Eclectics afterwards did, tiiough the few 
followers they had di/i not merit tho title of a sect. 
— Schl. 

2 For he philoso{)hisod in the manner of Clemens 
Alex. Origen, and tho other Christian doctors, who 
were certainly Eclectic*. For the most part he follows 
Plato ; and hence many account him a pure Platonist. 
Hut he often commends tho Stoics, Pythagoreans, and 
others, and adopts their opinions. — Schl. 

3 Soo Olearlus, l>e Philosophia Eclectica; Bruckcr 
and otliers. [On the philosophy as well as the vulgar 
polytheism of the ancient pagans, the best works for 
the mere English retidcr seem to bo those already men- 
tioned (In Note 3 p. 10) Leland’s Adnantage and Neces- 
tity (\fthe Christian Renelation, [and 'Pholuck’s Essay."] 
The history of philosophy among the ancients has not 
been critically and ably written in English, nor by 
Englishmen. Stanley’s Lives, &c. 1655, 4to, Is full of 
mistakes ; and Enfield’s Abridgment qf Brucker is quite 
superficial. The bc.st general works are Hrucker’s 
Historia critica philosophice. Lips. 1*74 1—67, 6 vols. 4to, 
and the more recent German works by Tledemann, 
7 vols. 8vo, 1791 — 96; Buhle, 7 vols. 8vo, 1800; Tenno- 
man, 12 vols. 8vo, 1798—1810; and Rixner, 3 vols. 8vo, 
1822, The history of Moral philosophy, or ethics, 
is well treated by Meiners, krit. Geschichte, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1800 — 1 ; and Bt&udlin, Gesch. der Moralphiloso- 
phie, 1822, 8vo. — Mur. [To these works may be added 
the English translation, by Morrison, of Ritter's cele- 
brated Geschichte der philosophie alter Zeit, in four 
volumes. Lond. 1844—6, 8vo. The student may also 
consult with profit Brouwer, Histoire de la civilization 
morale ct religieuse des Grecs. Gron. 1833—42, 8 vols. 
8vo ; together with B. Constant, Du polyiheisme ro~ 

j main. Paris, 1833, 2 vols. 8vo.— A 
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CHAPTER II. 

THB CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OP THE ' 
JEWS AT THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. j 

1 . The state of the J ewish people, among * 
whom the Saviour chose to be born, was ! 
little better than that of other nations. | 
Herod, whose crimes procured him tho title i 
of the Great, then governed or rather op- | 
pressed the nation, being a tributary king I 
under the Romans. He drew on himself 
universal hatred by his cruelties, jealousies, 
and wars, and exhausted the wealth of the 
unhappy nation by his mad luxury, his 
excessive magnificence, and his immoderate 
largesses. Under his administration Ro- 
man luxury with great licentiousness spread 
over Palestine.^ In religion he was pro- 
fessedly a Jew ; but he copied the manners 
of those who despise all religion. 

2. On the death of this tyrant the Ro- 
mans allowed Archelaus, his son, with the 
title of Exarch, to reign over half of Pales- 
tine; viz. Judea, Samaria, and Idumea. 
The other half was divided between two 
other sons of Herod, Anti pas and Philip 
Archelaus coi)ied the vices of his father, 
and was therefore, in the tenth year of his 
reign, publicly accused by the Jews before 
Augustus, and deprived of his crown.® 
The countries he had governed were now 
reduced to the form of a Roman province, 
and annexed to Syria. This change in 
their form of government brought numerous 
troubles and calamities upon the Jews, to 
the ruin and final extinction of the nation. 

3. The Romans did not indeed wholly 
prohibit the Jews from retaining their na- 
tional laws, and the religion established by [ 
Moses. Their religious affairs were still | 
conducted by a high priest, with priests I 
and levltes under him, and by their national | 
senate or sanhedrim. The exterior of their 
worship, with a few exceptions, remained 
unaltered ; but the amount of evil resulting 
to this miserable people, from the presence 
of Romans among them who were in their 
view polluted and detestable, from the 
cruelty and avarice of the governors, and 
from the frauds and rapacity of the publi- 
cans, is almost incalculable. Unquestiona- 
bly those who were subject to the other two 
sons of Herod lived more comfortably. 

4. But the measure of liberty and com- 


4 See Noldius, Historia Idunum, In Havercamp'a 
edit, of Jogephus, tom. ii. pag.338, ftc. Basnage, Uit- 
toire des Juifs, tome i. part i. p. 27, &c. Noris, CSomo- 
taph. Pimn. ii. 6. Prideaux, Connexion, &o. pari 
il. book viii. Cellarlus, Historia Heronum, in lila Dits. 
Acad. par. i. p. 207, and especially the Jewish his- 
torian, Josephus, in his Wars qf the Jews. 

^ Josephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. xvii. cap. xiil. aqu de 
liell. Jud. lib. ii. cap. vL— Schl. 
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fort allowed to the Jews by tlie Romans, 
was wholly dissipated by the profligacy 
and crimes of those who pretended to be 
the guardians of the nation. Their prin- 
cipal men, their high priests (as we learn 
from Josephus), were most abandoned ; 
they had purchased their places by bribes 
or by deeds of iniquity, and maintained 
their ill-acquired authority by every spe- 
cies of flagitious acts. The other priests, 
and all those who held any considerable 
olHce, were not much better. The multi- 
tude, excited by such examples, ran head- 
long into every sort of iniquity, and by 
their unceasing robberies and seditions, 
armed against them both the justice of God 
and the vengeance of men.) 

5. Two religions then flourished in Pa- 
; lestine, viz. the Jewish and the Samaritan, 
between the followers of which a deadly 
hatred prevailed. The nature of the for- 
mer is set forth in the Old Testament; but 
in the age of the Saviour it had lost much 
of its primitive form and character. The 
people universally were infected with cer- 
tain prevalent and pernicious errors, and 
the more learned fiercely contended on 
points of the greatest moment. All looked 
for a deliverer; not, however, such a one 
as God had promised, but a powerful war- 
rior and a vindicator of their national 
liberties.* All placed the sum of religion 
in an observance of the Mosaic ritual, and 
in certain external duties towards their own 
countrymen. All excluded the rest of 
I mankind from the hope of salvation, and, 

! of course, whenever they dared, treated 
them with hatred and inhumanity.* To 
these fruitful sources of vice must be add- 
ed various absurd and superstitious opi- 
nions concerning the divine nature, genii, 
magic, &c. partly brought by their an- 
cestors from the Babylonian captivity, 
and partly imbibed from the neighbouring 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians.* 


I I See Josephus, De Bell. Jud. lib. v. cap. xiii. sec. C } 
t and hasnage, Uistoire det Juifs, tome 1. chap. xiv.-ScM, 
S This is proved by Basriage, Hist, des JuiJty tome 
V. chap. X. That not only Pharisees, but all Jews, of 
whatever sect, both in and out of Palestine, were ex- 
pecting a Messias, is shown by Moaheim, in his 
Comm, de Reb. Christ. &c. p. 40, from the following 
texts:— John i. 20, 25; x 24, &c.; xii. 34; Matt. ii. 

I 4 — 6 ; xxi. 9 ; xxvi. 63, 8tc . — Scht. [See also Bertholdt, 
ChrisMogia JudtKorum Jesu apadolorunujue atate. 

! Erl. 1811, Svo. This expectation of a deliverer was 
prevalent even among the heathen. See Bp. Blom- 
tield's Uifsertations on the Traditional Knowledge of a 
Prormted Redeemer ^ &c. Camb. 1819, Svo, and a 
1 curious work, by Fred. Nolan, entitled. The Expecta- 
tions of the Assyrians that a great VeUverer would 
Mppear^ &c. Lend. 1826, Svo.— /f. 

I 3 Hence other nations, not without reason, accounted 
the Jews as enemies of mankind. See the examples 
collected by Eisner, Observat, Sacr. in N. T. tom. ii. 
p. •J74.— Schl, 

I 4 See Gale, Obterv. ad Jamblirhum, de Myster, 
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'6. The learned, who pretended to a su- 
perior knowledge of the law and of theo- 
logy, were divided into various sects and 
parties,® among which three w^ere most nu- 
merous and influential ; namely, the Pha- 
risees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 
The first two are often mentioned in the 
Scriptures: for a knowledge of the Essenes 
we are indebted to Josephus and Philo. 
These principal sects agreed, indeed, re- 
specting the fundamental principles of the 
Jewish religion, but respecting questions 
of the highest importance, and such as re- 
late to the salvation of the soul, they were 
engaged in endless contentions. The per- 
nicious eflccts on the common people of 
these dissensions of the learned may be 
easily conceived. 

7. They disagreed first respecting the 
law itself, or the rule which God had given 
them. The Pharisees added to the written 
law an oral or unwritten law, handed down 
by tradition, which both the Sadducees and 
the Essenes rejected, adhering only to the 
written law. They differed also respect- 
ing the impo)'t of the For while the 
Pharisees sought a double sense in the Scrip- 
tures, one the obvious and iitcraly the other 
recondite and Jiguraiivey the Sadducees 
held only to the literal sense of the Bible, 
the greater part of the Essenes dissented 
from them both, maintaining that the words 
of the law were of no authority, but that 
the things exjiressed by them were repre- 
sentations of sacred and divine things. To 
these contests concerning the law, others 
were added on subjects of the highest mo- 
ment, and particularly respecting the pun- 
ishments and rewards diiclared in the law. 
These, the Pharisees held, referred to both 
the body and the soul, and extended beyond 
the present life, while the Sadducees believed 
in no future retributions. The Essenes took 
a middle course, admitting future rewards 
and punishments, but confining them to the 
soul, holding that the body consists of a 
malignant substance, and is the temporary 
prison of the soul.® 


JEgypt. p. 206; and Sale, Preface to his English 
transl. of the Koran, page 72. Even Josephus, Jn- 
tig. Jud. lib. ill. cap. vi. sec. 2, admits that the Jewish 
religion was corrupted among the Babylonians.— iSc7//. 
[See also Milman’s Hist, of Christianity, vol. 1. page 60, 
8cq.~R. 

t> Besides the throe more noted sects, there were 
others unquestionably among the Jews. The H. ro- 
(f/am are mentioned in the sacred volume; the (Jau- 
lonites, by Josephus; and other sects by Epiphanius 
and by Hegesippus, In Eusebius ; all of which cannot 
be supposed to be mere fictions. [For further infor- 
mation on the minor sects among the Jewrs, particu- 
larly the Hemerobaptists, see Moshelm's Comment, de 
Reb. Christ, pages 33— &. VidaPs translation, t 77—9. 

c For fua account of the three Jewish sects, see 
Trigland, Syntagma Trium Scriptorum iUustrium 
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8. Notwithstanding these sects contended 
about points of such vast moment, it docs 
not appear that they molested each other 
with .,any violence on religious grounds. 
But this forbearance and moderation, no 
one acquainted with the history of those 
times, will ascribe to sound and generous 
principles. The Sadducees were supported 
by the leading men of the nation, and the 
Pharisees by the common people. Neither 
sect, therefore, could rise up in hostility 
against the other without the most imminent 
hazard. Besides, the Romans on the least 
appearance of tumult or sedition would 
doubtless have punished the ringleaders 
with severity. Wc may add, that the Sad- 
diicces were of accommodating manners, 
and, from the principles of their sect, vvcrc 
averse from all broils and altercations.* 

0 The Essencs could more easily avoid 
contention with the others, because they 
lived for the most part in retired places, 
and remote from intercourse with mankind. 
This sect, which was dispersed over Syria, 
Egypt, and the neighbouring countries, 
held religion to consist in silence and medi- 
tation ; and they endeavoured, by a strict 
mode of life, and by various pbservancea 
borrowed it would seem from the Egyp- 
tians,^ to raise themselves to higher degrees 
of virtue. Yet tlicy were not all of the 
same sentiments. Some lived in celibacy, 
and made it their care to instruct and edu- 
cate the children of others. Ot hers married 
wives, not to gratify their natural propensi- 
ties, but solely to propagate the human 
race.* Those who lived in Syria held that 
God may be propitiated by sacrifices, yet 
that they must be oHered in a very dille- . 
rent manner from what was common among 
the Jews ; whence it appears they did not 
reject the literal sense of the Mosaic law. 
But those who inhabited the deserts of 
Egypt maintained that no sacrifice should 


(viz. J. Scaligcr, J. Druslus, and N. Serariua), De 
Jndeorum Seclis, Delft, 1703, 2 vols. 4to. After these, 
Basnage, Pridcaux (in their Jewlsli histories), the 
authors of Introductions to the books ^ the Nvw 
Teslainenty and of works on Jewish Jiitiquitics, and 
many others, have described these sects, some more 
and some less successfully. — [The various 

Biblical Dictionaries, Buchas Calmet’s, Kitto's, Winer’s 
Bihl. Realu-drterb, &c. and the larger Church Ilistoru's, 
especially Ncander’s, likewise contain impoxtant Infor- 
mation respecting them.— /J. 

1 See Comment, de Iteb. Chr. p. 48, where Mosheim 
proves from Josephus ( Antiq. Jud. lib. xviii. cap. i. 
and lib. xiii. cap. x.), that the Sadducees were all men 
of wealth; and (from his Bell. Jud. lib. 11. cap. vlli.) 
that they had littie sympathy for others. Mosheim thinks 
he finds the picture of a Pharisee in the rich man do- 
cribed, Luke xvi. 19.— 5'cA/. 

* See Holstenlus, Netes m Porphyry, da Fitd Pytha- 
ffcr<s,p. 11, ed. Kustor. I 

® See Josephus, De Bell. Jud. lib. ll. cap. viH. sec. 
W Schl. 


bo presented to God, except that of a com- 
posed mind, absorbed in the contemplation 
of divine things, which shows that they put 
an allegorical sense upon the whole Jewish 
law.^ 

10. The Therapeuta*y of whom Philo 
wrote a whole bobk,* are commonly reck- 
oned a branch of the Essene family, whence 
originated the popular distinction of practi- 
cal and theoretical Esscncs. But whether 
this classification is correct may be doubted. 
For nothing is discoverable in the customs 
or institutions of the Therapeutoe, which 
evinces ab.soliitely that they were a branch 
of the Essenes, nor has Philo so roj)rcsented 
them. Who can deny that other fanatical 
Jews besides Essenes, might unite together 
and form a society? But I agree entirely 
with those who regard the Therapeuta9 as 
being Jews claiming to be true disciples of 
Moses, and as being neither Christians nor 
Egyptians. ■ In reality, they were wild and 
melancholy enthusiasts, who led a life in- 
congruous alike wutli the law of Moses and 
with sol)cr I'cason.^ 


4 See Mosheim’s note on Cudworth’s Epsay, De rern 
Notione ccen<e Domini, p. 4, subjoined to his Intellec- 
tual System. [ Ilcspocting the Essenes and the reasons 
why they are not mentioned by the Evangelists, see 
Burton’s Lectures on the EcAesiastical Hi lory Qf the 
first three Centuries, vol. 1.21 '—.5. See also an l^ssay on 
the Essenes in Blackwood's Magazine, vol. xlvH. theob* 
ject of which is to show Chat the Essenes of Josephus 
were the primitive Chi'istians. — It. 

6 Philo, De Vila coutemplativa, in his Works, p. 
889. 

6 The principal v ritors concerning the Thernpeuta^, 
are mentioned by Fabricius, Lux Silutaris Eoang, 
toti orbi exor, cap. iv. p. 55. [A more ample account 
of the Therapeutw is given by Mosheim, lu his 
Com. de. lleb, Chr. ^r. p, .55, 8:c. from which the fol- 
lowing abstract of writers on the subject has been com- 
piled by Schicgol ; — “ It Is still debated whether these 
Therapeutse were Christians, Jews, or heathen phil- 
osophers. Eusebius ( Hi t. Eccles. lib, il. cap. xvll.) 
regarded tiwm as Christian monks, established in Egypt 
by St. Mark ; and many Romish writers, to support 
the hi^h antiquity of monkery, defend this opinion. 
The \vhole of this controversy may be seen In the 
Lettres pour et cooitre la fameuse question, si les soli- 
taires appelles Th^rapeutes, dont o p(U'le Philon le Juif, 
Hoient ChrHiens. Paris, 1712, 12mo. The chief 
advocates of this opinion are Montfaucon, in the 
Notes to his French translation of Philo, and M. le 
Quicn, Christianus Or lens, tom. ii. p. 332. On the 
other hand, Scaliger, Chamier, Lightfoot, Dalllt^, the 
two Basnages, Pridcaux, Ittig, Buddeus, Mosheim, 
Baumgarton, and recently Ord {Hist. Eecles.' yoX. 1. 
p. 77) and Mangey (Preface to Philo’s Works), have 
maintainod that they were Jews, and of the sect 
of Essenes. Lange, in a Dissertation published in 
1721, maintained upon very slender grounds, that they 
were oriental philosophers, of melancholy tempera- 
ment, who had Imbibed some Jewish notions. And 
JaWonski, In an Essay on the subject, accounts these 
solitaries Egyptian priests, addicted to astrology and 
other sacred sciences of the Egytians.” Mosheim 
pertinently observes ( Com, de Reo. &c. p. 60), ** The 
Christian monks, Who evidently originated in Egypt, 
borrowed their peculiarities from practicul Essanesi ' 
for nothing can be more similar than the rules and re- 
gulations of the ancient monks and those of the Es- C 
senes, as described by Josephus. On the other hand, 
the Christian solitaries called Eremites copied after 
I the theoretical Essenes, or Therapeutec.** — Mur, 
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11. It was impossible that any of these 
sects should inculcate and promote true 
piety and virtue. The Pharisees ^ as our 
Saviour often laid to their charge, disre- 
garded internal purity, and, by a vain os- 
tentation and an austere life, sought for 
popular applause, and al^o ascribed more 
authority to ancient traditions and institu- 
tions than to the holy commandments of 
God. Matt, xxiii. 13, &c. The Sadducees 
gave a stimulus to iniquity and every lust, 
by discarding all future rewards and pun- 
ishments. The JEsseneSf a fanatic and su- 
perstitious tribe, made piety to consist in 
holy indolence and a dislike of mankind, 
and thus they severed the ties of society. 

12. When those who assumed the name 
and the prerogatives of the wise were in- 

j volved in such darkness and such alterca- 
tions, who can doubt that the religion and 
piety of the covimon people were m a low 
and debased state? They were sunk in 
deplorable ignorance of divine things ; and 
they supposed that they rendered themselves 
acceptable to God, by their attention to 
sacrifices, ablutions, and the other cere- 
monies prescribed by Moses. From this 
two-fold source tlowcd those polluted morals 
and that prolligatc life which characterized 
the greater part of the Jews while Christ 
lived among them.* Hence our Saviour 
compared the people to wandering sheep 
who had no shepherd, Matt. x. 6, xv. 24, 
and their teachers to blind men who attempt 
to guide others in a way of which they are 
themselves ignorant. Matt. xv. 14, John 
ix. 39. 

13. To all these stains on the character 
of the Jews when Christ came among them, 
must be added the attachment of many of 
them to the oriental philosophy in regard 
to the origin of the world, and to the in- 
dubitable offspring of that philosophy, the 
Cabbala.^ Tnat many Jews were infected 
with this system, both the sacred books of the 
New Testament and the early history of 
the Christian Church prove undeniably.® 
It is certain that the founders of several 
Gnostic sects were Jews. The followers 
of this philosophy must necessarily have 
differed from the other Jews in their views 
of the God of the Old Testament, and in 
their views of Moses, of the creation, and 
of the Messiah ; for they held the creator 
of the world to be a different being from 

rthe supreme God, and believed that the 


1 A striking passage, relative to the vicious lives of 
the Jews in our Saviour’s time, occurs in Josephus, 

BeU» Jud. lib. X. cap. xiii. sec. 6 Schl. 

9 See Milman's Hitt of Christianitv, i. 64 R. 

3 See J. C. Wolf, BibUoih. Ebraica^ tom. ii. lib. vil. 
cap* 1. sec. 9, p. 206. 
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Messiah was to destroy the domination of 
the former over the human race. From 
such opinions a monstrous system was 
formed, widely different from the genuine 
religion of the Jews, 

14. The outward forms of worship es- 
tablished by Moses were less corrupted than 
the other parts of religion. Yet very 
learned men have observed, that Various 
rites were introduced into the temple itself, 
which we may in vain search for in the 
divine ritual. It appears that the Jews, 
on becoming acquainted with the sacred 
rites of the neighbouring nations and of the 
Greeks and Romans, were so captivated 
with a number of the ceremonies practised 
in idol worship, that they did not hesitate 
to* adopt tliem, and to add them as an orna- 
ment to the rites of God’s appointment.^ 

15. Various causes may be assigned for 
this great corruption of a nation which God 
had selected for his peculiar people. In 
the first place, their fathers had brought 
back with them from Chaldea and the ad- 
jacent countries, and had introduced into 
Palestine, many foolish and vain opinions, 
wholly unknown to the founders of the 
nation.® And from the time of the con- 
quest of Asia by Alexander the Great, the 
customs and dogmas of the Greeks were 
disseminated among the Persians, the Syri- 
ans, the Arabians, and likewise the Jews, 
among whom literature and philosophy had 
not before flourished.® The excursions, 
also, which many Jews were accustomed to 
make into the neighbouring countries, es- 
pecially into Egypt and Phoenicia, in pur- 
suit of wealth, caused various errors and 
fancies of the pagan nations to spread 
among the Hebrews. And lastly, Herod 
the Great and his sons, and likewise the 
Roman procurators and soldiers, had un- 
doubtedly introduced into the countr;y 
many foreign institutions and pollutions. 
Other causes will readily occur to those 
acquainted with the Jewish history from 
the time of the Maccabees. 

16. But notwithstanding their numerous 
faults, the people generally manifested the 
strongest attachment to the law of Moses, 
and were very careful that it should not be 
disparaged. Hence they erected throudi- 
out the country houses of worship,- called 
in Greek, Synagogues, where the people 
iissembled for prayer and to listen to the 

4 See Spencer, De Leg. ritual, veter. Ebraorum, tom, 
ii. lib. Iv. p. 1089, ed. Cantab, where bo treats par, 
ticularly of Jewish rites borrowed from the Gentiles, 
and not to be found in the Law of God. 

6 See Gale, on Jamblicbui De mysUrU* JEgyptiomm, 
p. 206. Nor docs Josephus conceal this fact, Antiq. 
Jud. Ub. iii. cap. vii. sec. 2. 

6 Le Olerc, Epitt, crii. ix, p. 250.— Schl. 
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public expounders of the law. Schools also 
were established in the principal towns, 
where literary men instructed the youth in 
both divine and human knowledge.* No 
one can doubt that these institutions had 
considerable influence to preserve the law 
inviolate, and to check in some degree the 
progress of wickedness. 

17 . The Samaritans, who worshipped on 
Mount Gerizim and lived in virulent hos- 
tility with their neighbours, the Jews, were 
etpially oppressed and were in an equal 
degree the authors of their own calamities. 
It appears from the history of those times, 
that the Samaritans suffered as much as the 
Jews did from the machinations of factious 
men, though perhaps they had fewer reli- 
gious sects. That their religion was less 
pure than the Jewish, Christ himself testi- 
fies. John iv. 22. Yet they seem to have 
had more correct views of the offices of the 
Messiah than tlie greater part of the Jews. 
John iv. 25. Though we are not to believe 
all that the Jews have said respecting their 
opinions, yet it is undeniable that the Sa- 
maritans adulterated the pure doctrines of 
the Old Testament with the profane errors 
of the pagans.* 

18. The narrow limits of Palestine could 
not contain the very numerous nation of 
the Jews. Hence, when our Saviour was 
born, there was almost no considerable 
[irovince which did not contain a large 
number of Jews, who lived by commerce 
and other employments. These Jews, in 
the countries out of Palestine, were pro- 
tected against the violence and abuse of the 
inhabitants, by public laws and by the in- 
junctions of the magistrates.* Yet they 
were in most places exceedingly odious to 
the mass of people, on account of the re- 
markable singularity of their religion and 


1 See Vitringa, Be Synagoga Veiere^ lib. iii. cap. v, 
and lib. i. cap. v. — vii. [Prideaux, Cormcctiorit &c. 
part. i. book vl. anno. 445. — Mur. 

2 The principal writers conoerning the Samaritans 
are emimeratcd by Carpzovius, Critica Sacra Vet. 
Test. par. li. cap. vi. p. 595. [The most valuable are 
Cellarius, Hist. Oentis Saimrit- in his Biss. Acad, 
p. 109, Ac.; Morin. Antiq. Eccles. Orient.; Basnage, 
Histoire des Jui/s, tome ii. liv. ii. chaps, i. — xlH. ; Re- 
land, de Samaritanist in his Biss. Miscetl. par. ii. ; and 
Baumgarten, Geschichte tier ReUgiotuparti p. 274, &c. 
—‘Scht. [See the entire section (sec. IS) on the Sa- 
maritans, in Gleseler's Lehrbuch der Kirchemg. with 
its important quotations and references. The best tran». 
latlon of this valuable compendium is that by Dr. 
Davidson in Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library.— R. 

3 See Gronovlus, Becreta Rotnana et Asiatica 
pro Judeeit. Leyden, 1712, Svo. [For a candid and 
faithful account of the state of the Jews, both In 
Palestine and out of it, the English reader is referred 
to Lardner’s Credibility cf the Gospel History^ part i. 
vol. l.ohap.ii. — vi.— Mur, [Much additional and more 
correct information is to be found in Gleseler, u5«mp. 
Davida Trans. voL 1. pages 42—3. Besides Gronovius, 
the student ought also to consult Krebsius, Becreta 
Romanorum pro Judatit* Lipa 1768, Svo. — R, 


customs. The special providence of the 
Most High is undoubtedly to be recognised 
in the dispersion of this people (who were 
the depositaries of the true religion or that 
which inculcates the worship of the one 
God) over nearly the whole world, that 
they might by their example, put supersti- 
tion to shame, and might in a manner 
prepare the way for the Christian religion. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE L.IPB OF JESUS CHRIST4 

1 . So many and so virulent diseases of 

the human race demanded the aid of a Di- 
vine physician. Therefore the Son of God 
himself descended from heaven, upon Pa- 
lestine, ill the close of the reign of Herod 
the Great ; and joining himself to human 
nature, he appeared to mortals a teacher 
that could not err, and a sponsor at the 
court of heaven, as well as a king there. 
In what year this salutary light rose upon 
the world, the most persevering clTorts of 
the learned have not been able fully to as- 
certain. Nor will this surprise us, if we 
consider that the earliest Christians knew 
not the day of their Saviour’s birth, and 
judged dilferently on the subject.* But of 
what consequence is it that we know not 
the year or day when this light first shone, 
since we fully know that it has appeared, 
and that there is no obstacle to our enjoy- 
ing its splendour and its warmth ? , 

2. An account of the birth, lineage, fa- 
mily, and parents of Christ is left us by the 
four inspired writers who give the history 
of his litc. But they say very little respect- 
ing his childhood and youth. When a 
young child he was rescued from the cruelty 
of Herod, by the flight into Egypt. Matt, 
ii. 13. When twelve years of age, he dis- 
puted publicly in the temple, with the most 
learned Jewish doctors, upon religious sub- 
jects. Afterwards, till he was thirty years 
of age, he lived with his parents, as a duti- 
ful and aflectionate son. Luke ii. 51, 52. 
Divine wisdom has not seen fit to give us 
more particulars ; nor is it certain, though 
many think it so, that Christ worked at the 
trade of his foster-father Joseph, who was 
a carpenter. Yet there were anciently 

4 Most of the opinions of the learned concerning the 
year of Christ’s birth are collected by Fabricius, 
Bihliographia Antvpsar. cap. vii sec. 9, p. 187. [Am- 
ple dissertations on both the year and the day of our 
Lord’s nativity may be found in most of the Commen- 
taries and Harmonies of the Gospels, both British and 
foreign. Perhaps the most satisfactory are die recent 
disquisitions in Gresswell’s Bistertattonem a Harmony 
af the Gospels. Oxford, 1830—4, 4 vols. 8 to; and in 
Browne’s Ordo Smclorum. Lond. 1844, 8vo. In con* 
nexion with ^is point see also two Dissertations De 
Origine Festi Hatinit, Christi. in Jablonski. OpuectUa 
ed. ’le Water. Leyden, 1809, vol. iii. p. 817, Ac — /?. 
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some vain and deceitful persons, who ven- 
tured to fill up this obscure part of our Sa- 
I viour’s life with extravagant and ridiculous 
fables . ' 

j 3. In the thirtieth year of his age, he 
entered on the offices for which he came 
into the world. To render his ministry 
more useful to the Jews, John, the son of 
j a Jewish priest, a man grave and venera- 
1 Ble in his whole manner of life, was com- 
missioned of God to proclaim the advent of 
the Messiah promised to the fathers, lie 
called himself the precursor of the Messiah, 
and, being full of holy zeal, exhorted the 
i Jews <0 amend their lives and purifjrthcir 
hearts, and so prepare for the coming, or 
I rather for the actual presence, of the Son of 
God; and those who professed repentance 
I and reformation he initiated into the ap- 
' proaching kingdom ol* the Saviour, by im- 
j mersion m the Jordan. Matt. iii. 2, &c.; 

I John i. 22, &c. Jesus himself, before com- 
mencing his public ministry, chose to receive 
a solemn lustration in the waters of Jordan 
at the hands of John, that he might not 
appear to neglect any part of the Jewish 
I law and religion.* 

4. It is not necessary to enter here into 
a particular detail of t he life and actions of 

! Jesus Christ. All Christians know, that, 
for more than three years, amidst great 
trials and afflictions, and surrounded by 
snares and perils, he instructed the Jewish 
people in the counsels and purposes of the 
*Most High; that he omitted nothing which 
could allure either the ignorant multitude 
or the well-informed; that he led a life so 
spotless and holy that no suspicion what- 
ever could attach to him ; and finally, that, 
by stupendous miracles, of a salutary and 
beneficial character, and such as accorded 
with the nature of his mission, he placed 
the truth of the religioii he taught beyond 
all controversy. 

5. As this religion was to be propagated 
throughout the world, it was necessary for 
him to select some persons to be his con- 
stant and confidential companions, who 
should be able to state and testify to pos- 
terity and to the remotest nations, with the 
greatest confidence and authority, the events 
of his life, his niiracles, and his whole sys- 
tem of doctrine. Therefore, from the Jews 
about him he chose twelve messengers. 


I See a collection of thc8(j fables by Fabriclus, 
Codex Apocryphtu N, Test, tom. i. 

See, concerning John the Baptist, Cellarius, 
two Diu. de mtOf careers et tuppUcio Jo. Bapi. in his 
JDwr. Acad i. p. 169, and par. ii. p. 373. Ittig, 
Hutorue eeaet. primi eaculi eelecta capita, cap. vlii. 
sec. 4; Wltsius, MiscelL Sacra, tom. U. p. 464, Sec , — 
Sehl. [and Winer, Biblitehes HealwHrterCucA, article 
Johannes,^ Mur. 


whom he distiri^uished from the rest by the 
title of Apostles. They were plebeians, 
poor, and illiterate ; for he would not em- 
ploy the rich, the eloquent, and the learned, 
lest the success of their mission should be 
ascribed to natural causes and to human 
means. I Cor. i. 21. These he once sent 
forth among the Jews, during his lifetime 
Matt. X. 7; but afterwards he retained 
them constantly near him, that they might 
witness all that he said or did.* But, that 
the people might not lack religious instruc- 
tion, he commissioned seventy other dis- 
ciples to travel at large through Judea. 
Luke X. i. 

6. The learned have inquired why the 
Saviour appointed just neither more i 

nor loss, to bo apostles, and seventy to be 
his disciples; and various conjectures are 
offered on the subject. But as it is mani- 
fest from the words of Christ himself (Matt, 
xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30), that the number 
of the apostles had reference to the number 
of the tribes of Israel, there can scarcely be 
a doubt that he wished to indicate to the 
Jews that he was the supreme Lord and 
Pontiff over the whole Hebrew race, which 
was divided into twelve tribes. The se- 
venty disciples were just equal in number 
to the senators composing the Sanhedrim 
or grand council of the nation ; and this 
justifies the conjecture that Christ inten- 
ded, by the choice of the seventy ^ to admo- 
nish the Jews that the authority of their j 
Sanhedrim was now at an end, and that all j 
power in relation to religious matters was 
vested in him alone. ^ i 


3 Mosbeim has a long note in the parallel pas- 

sage of his Corti, do Rebus Ckr. p. 49, the substance of 
which is this ; The title Apostles was given to tiiose 
principal men whom the high priests retained as their 
private counsellors, and whom they occasionally sent 
as their legates to the foreign Jews, either to collect the 
yearly tax for the temple or to execute other commis- 
sions. We have not, indeed, a direct testimony at hand, 
proving that the title of Apostles was given to such le- 
gates of the high priests in the days of Christ Yet 
there is intimation of this in Gal. 1. i.;and Jerome .so 
understood the passage. Sec his Comment &c. 0pp. 
tom. ix. p. 124. And that after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the legates of the Jewish Patriarchs (who 
stood in the place of high priests) were called apostles, 
is fully proved. See Jerome, vhi supra, and Eusebius 
on Isa. cap. xviii. 2- 8e« aLso Gothofredus, on Cod. 

Ttuiodos, tom. vi. p. 261, ed. Ritter; Petavius, on 
Epiphan ad U<jer€s,gXTCX. \ Wesseling, De Arclsnnti- 
hus Jud. p. 91; WaJeh (of Gottlng.) Hist. Patriarch, 
Jud.\ and Suicer, Thetaur, Eccles. tom, 1. p. 417.— Mur. 

4 There are two fictitious lists of the seventy disci- 
ples now extant, which are falsely ascribed to Hippoly- 
tus and to l^osithous. l*hey may be seen in various 
works ; e. p, Fabriclus, Lux Evangelii. &c. pag. 
116—118; and annexed to the books De Vitaet Morte 
Mosis. ed. Fabriclus ; and in Ittig, Hist. Eccles. pru 
mi seecul. p. 472. That no sort of ci^t is due to them, 
is shown by Ittig, uM supra; by Blondell, De Epis~ 
copis et Presbyt. p. 93, and by others. Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles. 1. 12, expressly declares that no catalogue of 
the seventy disciples was to be found anywhere in his 
day. The two 48ts nearly agree, and are evidently 
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7 . Jesus himself gave Instruction to none 
but Jews; nor did be allow his disciples to 
travel among other nations, as teachers, 
while bo continued on eai'th. Matt. x. 5, 6 ; 
XV. 24. Yet the extraordinary deeds per- 
formed by him leave no room to doubt that 
his fame very early extended to other na- 
tions. There are respectable writers who 
state, that AhgaruSy King of Edcssa, being 
dangerously sick, sent a letter to Christ, 
imploring his assistance ; and that he not 
only wrote an answer to the king, but also, 
sent him his picture. ‘ It is the prevailing 
opinion, that not only the letters of Christ 
and Ahgarus, but likewise the whole story 
were fabricated.^ I would by no means 
venture to defend the credit of the letters; 
but I see no very weighty reasons for re- 
jecting altogetlicr the whole story. 

8. No small part of the Jewish people 
were excited by the demonstrations of 
divine authority in Christ, to revere him 
as the Son of God; but the leading men, 
especially the Pharisees and the chief priests, 
whose vices and crimes ho freely reproved, 
plotted against his life, being fearful of 
losing their honours and privileges if Christ 
should continue publicly to preach. For a 
long time the machinations of these ungodly 
men were inelTectual. But at last, his un- 
grateful disciple, Judas, disclosing the place 
of his master’s nocturnal retirement, lie 
was seized by soldiers at the command of 

; the Sauhcdriin, and ordered to bo tried for 
I his life. 

9. He was first charged before the Jew- 
ish high priest and senate, with having 

I violated the law, and blasphemed the ma- 
; jesty of God. Thence he was dragged to 
the tribunal of Pilate, the Homan procura- 
I tor, and there accused of sedition and of 
I treason against Cmsar. Neither of these 
! accusations could have satisfied fair and 
upright judges. But the clamours of the 
people, which were instigated by the ir- 
religious priests, compelled Pilate, though 
reluctantly, to pass sentence of death upon 
him. lie, as he had come into our world 
to make expiation for the sins of men, and 

made up by collecting together, without the least judg- 
ment, nearly all the names of Christians mentioned in 
the New' Testament, and particularly in the salutations 
of Paul. — Mur. 

I Eusobius, Hist, Erefes. lib. 1. cap. xviii. [Here Is 
the earliest notice of these Letters. For the earliest 
history of the jneturo, see Evagrius, Hist. F.cdcs. lib. 
Iv. cap. xxvii, See the Letters themselves, with notes 
In] F.abriclus, QodcK Apotryphus, tom. i. p. 317. , 

^ Rce Hasnago, ///.t/orr/? dw tom. i, chap. xvii. 
p. 500 ; Bayer, JHstorin FAessetia et Osroenfi, lib. ifl, 
p. 104; Asseman, Biblioth, Qrie^it, Clem. Vat. tom. 1. 
p. .’).')4. [As to the picture, which is still preserved, 
ind shown at Rome, Heausobro has fully exposed 
fhe fable in his Diss. des Images de mins? divine, in 
the Bildioth. GenTumiqtte, toin. xviii. p. 10, &c. Mo- 
shelm, De Bebiu Christ. Ac. p. 73. — Mur. 


knew that all the objects of'hia abode 
among them were accomplished, voluntarily 
submitted to be nailed to a cross, on which 
he yielded up his spotless soul to God. 

10. On the third day after his burial, he 
re-assumed the life which he had volun- 
tarily laid down ; and showing himself alive, 
he made it manifest that men no longer 
owed anything to divine justice. He now 
continued forty days with his disciples, 
employing the time very much in giving 
them instruction. To his enemies he would 
not appear visibly: among other reasons, 
one was, tliat he knew those unprincipled 
men who had before accused him of sorcery, 
would impudently affirm that it was merely 
a spectre, bearing his likeness and produced 
by the power of the devil, which had ap- 
peared. At length, in the presence of his 
disciples, he ascended up to heaven, after 
commis.sioning them to preach the Gospel 
to all nations. 

* CllAPTEB IV. 

TUB rUOSPERDUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

1. When Jesus was seated at the right 
hand of the eternal Father, the first proof 
ho gave of his majesty and power was 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit upon his 
disciples and friends on earth, on the fiftieth 
day after his death. Acts ii, 1, &c. On 
receiving this celestial gif't and teacher, they 
were freed from all their former ignorance 
and blindness of mind, and endued with 
astonishing alacrity and power to fulfil the 
duties of their office. With these mental 
endowments, was joined the knowledge of 
various foreign languages, which was indis- 
pensable to them in giving instruction to 
different nations,® and also a firm reliance 

8 The nature of this “ gift of tongtjes ’’ has been very 
variously interpreted by divines and historians. A 
suinmary of these views may be seen in Townsend’s 
New Test, chronologically arranged, Inloc. taken chiefly 
from Kuinoel, Comment, in lib. N. Test. Iv, 43, Ac.; 
but a fuller list is given in Harles's edition of Fabriclus, 
Biblio. Gneca, iv. 760, Ac. See also Neander, Ge.^ch. 
d. PjUinxung, u. Mtung, Ac. 1. 10; translated in 
Clarito‘8 Biblical Cabinet, Nof.45 and 46. The English 
reader may also consult Middleton’s Essay on the Gift 
qf ToTigues, Mlsc. Works, 4to, vol. li. p. 81, but especially 
Mllman’s Bampton Lectures. Oxford, 1827 — lecture V. 
which presents an excellent survey of this subject. 
On the collateral topic of the prevalence of the Greek 
language in Palestine and the East, see Milman, uhi 
sufna; Gresswell's Dissertations on a Harmony qf the 
Gospels, i 109—114, and the Supplementary vol. pages 
1 — 13; also, the celebrated work of Diodati, entitle De 
Christo grcece lomsonte exercitatio. Nap. 1767; a trans- 
lation of which is given in the American Biblical liepo^ 
sitory for 1844-45. In opposition to the extreme views 
of Diodati, sec Hug, Einleilung m die Schriften des 
N. T. vol. ii. sec. 10, translated by Wait, but more 
correctly in the Amer. Bib. Bcp. for 1831, p. 350, Ac.; 
and Pfahnkuche's Estau on the Prevalence of the Ara* 
mean Language in Palestine, Ac. also translated from 
the German, in the same excellent periodical for 1831, 
p. 317, Ac. and repuidUhed by Clark in his Philologkut 
Tracts, vol. i. Edin. 1^33.— 7L 
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on the promise of Christy that God would 
aid them, as often as should be necessary, 
by miracles.* 

2« Relying on this divine assistance, the 
disciples, in accordance with the Saviour’s 
inj* unctions, Luke xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8; 
xiii. 46, first laboured to convert the Jews 
to Christ. Nor was this labour without 
cfTect, for many thousands of them soon 
became Christians. Acts ii. 41; iv. 4. 
Next they proceeded to the Samaritans, 
which also their commission required. 
Acts i. 8^ And here, too, they gathered a 
Christian church. Acts viii. 14. Lastly, 
after spending many years at Jerusalem, 
and regulating and confirming the churches 
of Christ in Palestine and the neighbouring 
regions, they travelled abroad among 
various nations, their labours being every- 
where attended with the greatest success.* 

3. The first care of the apostles after the 
Saviour’s ascension was, to complete the 
number of twelve apostles established by 
Christy by electing a more worthy person 
to the place of Judas, who had laid violent 
hands on himself. Therefore, the little 
company of Christ's servants at Jerusalem 
being assembled, two men, the most noted 
for their piety and faith in Christy Barmibas 
and Matthiasy were proposed as the most 
worthy of that oflicc. One of these, 
MatthiaSy being designated by lot, as it is 
commonly supposed, or elected by the 
majority of the votes of the persons present, 
was constituted the twelfth apostle. Acts 
ii. 1/i, &c.* 

4. As these twelve ambassadors of Christ 
were all of them plain, illiterate men, and 
as the Christian community, now in its 
infancy, needed a man who (;oald attack 
and vanquish the Jewish doctors and the 


1 In hig Comment, de Rebus Christ, ante C, M. p. 7G, 
Mogheim states, that ho does not account tho poievr 
(J^f teorkinf^ miracles among tho supernatural gifts; 
l^cause such power neither was nor could bo conferre<l 
on men, omnipotoiico alone being able to work rnirn- 
cle 8;’80 that /rtjf/t to pray for them, and to expect 
them* at the hands of God, was all that the Holy Ghost 
actually imparted to the apostles. — Mur. 

a It appears from the book of Acts, that the apostles, 
or at least most of them, remained In and near Jeru- 
salem, for several years after the ascension ; but how 
long they continued together Is uncertain. There was 
anciently a tradition which Eusebius states ( Hist. 
Eccles. V. 18) on the authority of Apollonius, a writer 
of the second century, as does Clemens Alex. ( Strom. 
vi. cap. V.) from a spurious work, Pradicatio Petri, 
that tho Saviour enjoined upon his apostles not to leave 
Jerusalem till twelne. years after his ascension. About 
so long they probably continued there; and their being 
divinely guided in most of tliclr movements might give 
rise to the tradition. — Mur. 

3 Moshelm has a long noto in the parallel place 
in his Comment, de Rebus Christ. 8co. pag. 78 — 80, in 
which ha aims to prove, that kiioKap KXijpovf avrwp, in 
Acts i. 26, slgnifles they gaste their mtesi and not, os it 
is commonly understood, they cast their lots. But his 
Interpretation is very geaeralTy rejected. — Mur. 
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pagan philosophers, with their own weapons, 
Jesus Christ himself, a little after the ap- 
pointment of Matthias, by a voice from 
heaven, created a thirteenth apostle, namely, 
Sauly who afterwards assumed the name of 
Paul; a man who had been a most virulent 
enemy of the Christians, but who was well 
skilled in the Jewish learning and not 
ignorant of the Grecian. Acts ix. 1, &c. 
To this truly admirable man, whether we 
consider his courage, his force of mind, or 
his fortitude and patient perseverance in 
labours, how much the Christian world is 
indebted, is manifest from the Acts of the 
Apostles and his own Epistles. 

5. The first of all the Christian churches 
founded by the apostles, was that of Jeru- 
salem ; and after the form and model of , 
this, all the others of that age were constitu- 
ted. That church, however, was governed ! 
immediately by the apostles, to whom tho . 
preshytersy and the overseers of the poor, | 
or the deaconsy were subject. Though tlic 
people had not withdrawn themselves from 
the Jewish worship, yet thc)^ held their 
own separate meetings, in which they re- 
ceived instruction from the apostles and 
presbyters, offered up united prayers, cele- 
brated, in the sacred supper, the memorial 
'of Jesus Christy of his death, and tho sal- 
vation he procured; and then manifested 
their mutual love, partly by their liberality 
to the poor, and partly by those temperate 
repasts which from their design were called 
love feasts. Acts ii. 42.^ Among the vir- 
tues for which this primitive cliurch of 
Christ was distinguished, their care of the 
jxior and needy is most conspicuous. For 
the rich liberally supplied the wants of all 
the brotherhood, and with such prompti- 
tude and tenderness that Luhe says, they 
had all things common. Acts ii. 44 ; iv. 32. 
But it is clear from the expressions used 
by PeteVy in Acts v. 4, as well as from 
other considerations, that the declaration of 
Luke sliould not be understood, as it gene- 
rally has been, of their possessing in com- 
mon, but only of their using in common.^ 

* Moshelm understood Acts li. 42, as descriptive 
of the ecvcral parts of the of dinary jtublie worship of 
these primitive Christians, rather than of their Chris.- j 
tian character and conduct in general. See his Com- ' 
ment. de Rebus Christ, pag. 113— II 6. If Moshelm’s j 
interpretation of that text is erroneous, as most inter- 
preters think it is, this account of the mode of worship 
in the apostolic church, rests on a slender basis. — Mur. 

s “ It is an ancient opinion, though not older than 
the fourth century, that in the church of Jerusalem i 
there was such a community qf goods, as existed among j 
the ancient Essenes and now among monks; but 
this opinion is destitute of any solid foundation, rest- 
ing solely on the declaration of Luke, that they liad 
all things common. See my Diss. de vera natura com^ 
munionts bonorum in eccl. llieros, which is the first 
in the second volume of my Dissert, ad hist. eccl. per- 
tinentes.** — Moshelm, de AeJ. Christ. &c. p. 118. 
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Guap. IV.] 

6. The ambassadors of Christ, leaving 
Jerusalem, travelled over a great part of 
the world, and in a short time collected 
numerous religious societies in various 
countries. Of churches founded by them, 
not a small number is mentioned in the 
sacred books, especially in the Acts of the 
Apostles.^ Besides these, there can be no 
doubt they collected many others, both by 
their own elforts and by the elforts of 
their followers. But how hir they travelled, 
what nations they visited, or when and 
where they died, is exceedingly dubious 
and uncertain.^ The stories often told 
respecting their travels among the Gauls, 
the Britons, the Spaniards, the Ger- 
mans, the Americans, the Chinese, the 
Indians, and the Russians, are too recent 
and fantastic to be received by an inquisi- 
tive lover of the truth."' A great part of 

1 Tlio i\ainc3 of theso churches aro collected by 
Hartmann, Do Rebus gestis Christidnnr. sub Aposto- 
Us, cap. vii p. 107 ; and by Fabriciua, Lux Eoangeliit 
cap. V. p 83, 

2 It is a v(?ry ancient and current report, confirmed 

by many witnesnes, that all the apostles suirered public 
martyrdom with the exception of John, who died a 
natural death at Ephesus. That Peter, Paul, and 
James died violent deaths, I believe on tho testimony of 
the numerous ancient authors ; but that the other apos- 
tles did so, I cannot fxjl so certain. As my first ground 
of doubt, a very ancient writer of the second century, 
lloraeloon, a Valentinian Indeed, but no contemptible 
man, cited by Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. iv. cap. lx. denies 
that Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, and others, con- 
fessed Christ before magistrates, and wore put to death 
for so doing. He is urging that tho public confession 
of himself required by the Saviour, Matt, x, 32, may bo 
made by a holy and Christian as well as by a public 
avowal before a persecuting magistrate j and he states 
ns proof, Ou yap rravreg 6i (afioKo-^aav t^v 

Sia tt)? f/xui/J}? wpoXoytai/, leal e^r)\0op. 'Ef oil/ MaT^atov, 
^tAtTTTTo?, 0(oaa9, Aeul?, Kal oAAot rfoWoXy/ornot all that 
lo re saved made that co7\fassinn in tfjorrfj (before ma- 
gistrates), and so died. Of this number were Matthew, 
Philip, Thomas, Levi, and many others. Clement, 
though he disapproves several things in tho passage ho 
quotes, leaves this statement to stand as it is; which is 
proof that he had nothing to allege against it. Philip 
is expressly declared not to liave suffered martyrdom, 
but to have died and boon buried at flierapolls, so says 
Poly crates, in his Epistle to Victor, In Eusebiu.s, Hist. 
Reel. V. 24. Baronius, indeed ( Annales, A. D. 3.% sec. 
141), and after him many others maintain, that this 
was not Philip the apostle, but Philip, one of the seven 
deacons of Jerusalem. But Polycrates says expre8.sly, 
that he was 07ie of the twelve apostles. A still stronger 
argument is, that all the writers of the first three cen- 
turies, and among them such as contended for tho 
high dignity of the martyrs, in opposition to tho Valen- 
ti nians, viz. Tcrtullian, Clemens Alex, and Origen, 
never mention but three of the apostles as being wwr- 
tyrs ; namely, Peter, Paul, and Ja^es the elder. See 
Tertulllan, Scorpiace, cap xv. I am therefore led to 
believe that tho common reports respecting the suffer- 
ings of Christ’s ambassadors wore fabricated, after tho 

j days of Constantine. And two causes might lead to 
such reports ( 1 ) The extravagant estimation in which 
1 martyrdom was held, made it scorn necessary to rank 
i the apostlos among the martyrs (2) The ambiguity of 
j the word ixdprvp martyr, which properly signifies a 
! witness. In which sense Clirist hiinstJf called his apostles 
* paprvpes (Acts i. 8 ; see al.'^o Acts ii. 32), might lead 
the more Ignorant to believe, and to amplify these 
fables. Mosheirn, De Reb. Christ, ante C. M. pag. 81— 
84, abridged considoraidy. — Mur. 

J Mosheirn, In his Comment, de Reb. Christ. 
pag. 80. 81, says : “As to what we are told respecting 


these fabulous stories sprang up after tho 
days of Charlemagne^ when most Chris- 
tian churches contended as vehemently 
about the antiquity of their origin as ever 
did the Arcadians, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
other people. 

7. Many who were unwilling to adopt 
entirely the religion of Christ, were in- 
duced, nevertheless, by the fame of his 
deeds and tho sublime purity of his doc- 
trines, to rank him among men of the 
highest excellence, and even among the 
gods, as numerous documents evince. W ith 
great veneration, many preserved pictures 
of Christ and of his apostles in their houses.* 
It is said that a Roman emperor, 2'iberiiis, 
proposed to have Christ enrolled among 
the gods of the empire, but that the senate 
rejected the proposal. Though many at 


tlio transactions of tho apostles, their travels, miracles, 
and deaths, if wo except what was gathered from tho 
New Test, and a few other ancient monuments, a large 
part is dubious and uncertain. Some things, however, 
have more credibility and vurisimilitade than others. I 
would not reject all that is clearly attested by Origen, Eu- 
sebius, Gregory Nazianzen, Faulinus, Jerotno, Socrates, 
and some more ancient writers quoted by Eusebius ; but 
what is attested only by author.s sub.scquent to these, or 
unknown, I would not readily believe, unless facts offer 
themselves to corroborate the testimony.** Following 
theso judicious rules of Mosheirn, we may believe that 
Peter, after preaching long In Judea, and other parts 
of Syria, probably visited Babylon, Asia Minor, and 
finally Home, where he was crucified. — Paul’s history 
is given in the Acts to about A.D. 64. He was proba- 
bly released from captivity, visited Judea, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, and returning to Rome, was there beheaded 
about A. D. 67 or 68. John remained many years In 
Judea, and afterwards removed to Ephesus, where ho 
lived te a very advanced age, dying about A.D. 100 
He was banished to Patmos about A D. 95, and was 
greatly revered. James the elder (brother of John) 
was put to death by Herod Agrippa, about A D. 44. 
Acts xii. 1. James tho younger, the son of Alpheeus, 
spent his life in Judea, long presided over tho church 
of Jerusalem, and there suffered martyrdom, a little be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. Andrew probably 
laboured on tlie shores of the Black Sea, near the 
modern Constantinople, and perhaps in Greece. Philip, 
eitlier tho apostle or the evangelist is reported to have 
ended his days at Hierapolis, In Phrygia. Thomas 
seems to have travelled eastward, to Parthia, Media, 
Persia, and India. Bartholomew took, perhaps, a rnore 
southern course, and preached In Arabia. Matthew is 
also reported to have travelled oast, in the modern Per- 
sia. t)f Simon the Canaanito nothing to be relied on 
can be said. Thaddeus, Lebbous, or Jude tho brother 
of James, tho author of an epistle, is reported to have 
preached at Edossa, in the north of Syria. Of tho com- 
panions of tho apostlos, Timothy, after accompanying 
Paul many years, is said to have been stationed at 
Ephesus, where ho suffered martyrdom under Doml- 
tian or Nerva. Titus, another companion of Paul, Is 
reported to have been stationed in Crete, where he died. 
Mark, or John sur named Mark, attended Paul and 
afterwards Peter, and probably preached the gospel In 
Egypt. Of Luke little can be said, except that ho 
accompanied Paul, and wrote his history, viz. the book 
of Acts and a Gospel. Of Barnabas nothing can be 
said worth relating, except what is learned from tho 
New Testament See Fabricius, Lttx Evangelii, Siq, 
&c. cap. T. pag. 96 — 115. From this account, Imper- 
fect as it is, we may conclude that the apostles and 
their companions scarcely extended their labours be- 
yond the boundaries of the present Turkish empire. — 
Mur. 

4 Eusebius, Historia Eecles. lib. vii. cap. xxvill. Ire- 
nsBus, Uteres, lib. i. cap. xxv, p. 250, e<L Alassuot. 
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the present day think this to be improbable, 
et there are distinguished men who are led 
y weighty reasons to a different opinion.* 

8. The causes must have been divine 
which enabled men, destitute of all human 
aid, poor, friendless, neither eloquent nor 
learned, fishermen, publicans, and, more- 
over, Jews — that is, persons odious to all 
other nations — in so short a time to per- 
suade a great part of mankind to abandon 
the religions of their fathers, and to em- 
brace a new religion which is opposed to 
the natural dispositions of men. In their 
ver^ words there was an amazing and a 
divine power of controlling the minds of 
men ; to which may be added miracles, 
prophecies, the detection of men’s secret 
designs, magnanimity in the midst of perils, 
contempt for all the objects of ordinary 
ambition, a patient, cheerful endurance of 
suiferings worse than death, as well as of 
death itself, and finally, lives of the most 
unblemished character. That the ambas 
sadors of Jesus Christ were thus furnished j 
fur their work, is a truth perfectly clear 
and obvious. And if these holy men had 
not been so furnished, no probable reason 
could be offered ibr this rap'd propagation 


1 “ Of tho favourable disposition of the Itoman em- 
perors towards Christianity, there is a remarkable testi- 
mony in tho Apology of Mellto Sardicensis, addressed 
to Mar. Antoninus which is preserved by Eusebius, //u(. 
EccL iv. 26. Melito liero informs the emperor that his 
predecos.sors not only tolerated . Christianity among 
the religions, but also honoured It: Kal n-poyovoi 

trou Trpbv rats d.A.A<zi? Op-no-K^iaif eri/uitjcrttv, which sect 
ijonr proj^enitors treated with equal respect as the 
other religions. He adds, tliat Nero and Domitian 
were tlie only emperors wlio allowed tlie counsels 
of certain adversaries to influence them to make Chris- 
tianity a criminal thing. If wliat Melito here says of 
Nero bo true, namely, that lie was influenced by the 
counsels of malevolent persons to persecute the Chris- 
tians, then there may lie some foundation for what John 
of Antioch says, in Excerptis Valesianisy p. 808, &c. 
that Nero was favourable to tlie Christians and to 
Clirist in tlio beginning of his reign. Tertullian, 
ylpologet. cap. V. p. 57. ed. llavercamp, speak.s of 
Tiberius’s desire to have Christ enrolled among the 
gods, as of a thing universally known. Eusebius ( Hist. 
Eccles. ii. 2), Orosius (^Chron. Pascal, vii. 4), and 
others afterwards repeat tho story, relying cliiefly on 
the uutliority of Tertullian. See Baldwin, Coin- 
incut, ad Edicta I'eteruin Principum Rom. de Christ. 
pages 22, 23; and Fabricius, Lux Eoungchu &c. 

I p. 221. But very learned men in tliis age liavo deemed 
tills wholly incredible, and not at all compatible with 
I tiio character of Tiberius and with the state of tlie 
I empire at that time. In what manner men equally 
i learned and ingenious have repelled their arguments, 

' may be seen in the Essay of Theod. flasams, De Decreta 
j Tibei'U, quo Christum rejerre mluU in nuinerum deo- 
j rum'. Erfurt, 1715, 4 to; and in the French letter of J. 
C. Iselius on this subject, in the hibliotheque Germani- 
que, tome xxxii. p. 147, and tomo xxxiii. p. 12 j Mosheim, 
De Reb. Christ. &o. p. 91, &c See al.^o Altmann, /Jij- 
quisitio historico-critica de Epistolu Pilatiad Tiberium, 
&C. Borne. 1775, 8vo. In tins Essay Frofessor Alt- 
manu maintains : (1) That Pilate was actually informed 
Of llio resurrection of Christ by tlie guard. (2) That 
he did really send to Tiberius an account of the deatli 
and resurrection of Jesus, though not such an account 
as the one now extant. (3) That Tibcriu.s actually 
proposed in the senate tliat Jesus should be honoured 
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of Christianity by so small and feeble a 
band. 

9. To all this must be added the ability 
which these ambassadors of God possessed, 
of transferring the power of working mi- 
racles to their disciples. Many, as soon as 
they were baptized according to Christ’s 
directions, and consecrated to God by 
jirayer and the imposition of hands, were ' 
able immediately to express their thoughts 
in foreign languages whieh they Iiad never 
learned, to foretell future events, to lieal 
the sick by pronouncing the name of Jesus, 
to call the dead to life, and to perform 
other diicds above the power of man.^ 
What must have been thought of the men 
who had ability to confer such wonderful I 
powers oil others! 

10. Those who pretend to assign other 
causes for this surprising revolution in the 
religious state of tlie world, recite fictions 
which will never satisfy an attentive ob- 
server of human affairs. Home conjecture 
that the kindness of Christians to the poor, 
induced a multitude of idle and vicious 
persons to embrace Christianity. But they 
forget that such as embraced this religion 
exposed their lives to imminent danger; 
nor do they rcllect that vicious, lazy per- 
sons, who would not work, were not tole- 
rated among Christians. 2 Thos.s. iii. 6. — 
12. Equally groundless is the representa- 
tion of others, that the prolligate and Ihi- 
gitious lives of the ])figan priests caused 
many to turn Clmstiaiis. But tho vile 
character of these priests, though it might 
bring the ancient systems of religion into 
contempt, could not produce attachment 
to Christianity, whieh exposed its votaries 
to the loss of property, character, and life. 
The man must be beside himself who could 
reason thus: “The priests of the religion 
in which I was educated lead profligate 
lives ; I therefore will join myself with those 
who ai’c universally despised, and by tho 
public laws condemned, and thus put my life 
and fortune to the most imminent hazard.”^ 


as a god. This subject Is also examined by Lardrier, 
Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. lii. p. 699, bte, 
Ed. Lond. 1815, 4to.— A/ur. 

2 See, among others, Tfanner, De Charismatis, sice 
donis niiraculosis antiquw ecclesue, Francf. 1683, 12ino. 

3 See also Mosheim, Comment, de Reb. (Jirist. pages 
90—92. [Since the appeacance of Gibbon's History qf 
the Decline and Fall of the Rom. Emp. in the fifteenth 
chapter of whicli he endeavoured to account for tho 
rapid spread of tlie Gospel by referring it solely to se- 
condary causes, many excellent works have appeared 
on this subject, in support of the argument founded on 
the early propagation of Christianity, in favour of it.H 
divine origin and character. See Milmaii's Gibbon, vol. 
ii. p. 2.59, &c. and the several answers to Gibbon by 
Bishop Watson, Sir D. Dalryrnple, and others. See also 
Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies. Bullet's Hist, qf the 
Estab. qf Christianity, translated by Salisbury. London, 
1776.— /J. 
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ADVERSE EVENTS. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ADVERSE EVENTS OF THE CUUBCH. 

1. Though the disciples of Christ were 
distinguished for the excellence of their 
doctrines and the purity of their lives, yet 
the Jewish priests and rulers not only 
treated them with extreme contumely and 
abuse, but put to death as many of them as 
they could. Tliis appears from the martyr- 
dom of Stephen, Acts vii. 55; of James 

\ the son of Zebedee, Acts xii. 1,2; and of 
James the Just, who presided over the church 
of Jerusalem.* The true cause of this 
hostility was undoubtedly the envy of the 
Jewish priests and doctors, and their fear 
of losing their personal advantages if Chris- 
tianity prevailed. 

2. No less cruelty was shown to the in- 
nocent disciples of Christ, by those Jews 
who lived out of Palestine, in the Roman 
provinces. It appears from the Acts of the 
Apostles and from other credible records, 
that they spared no pains to instigate the 
magistrates and the populace to destroy the 
Christians. To this madness, they were 
excited by the high-priest and the elders of 
the Jews living in Palestine, who, as we 
are informed, sent messengers to the foreign 
Jews, exhorting them to avoid all connexion 
with the Christians and to persecute them 
as far as was in their power. ^ To cloak 
this base procedure under an honourable 
garb, they gave out that the Christians had 
treasonable designs against the Roman 
government; that they acknowledged as 
their king one Jesus a malefactor, whom 
Pilate had most justly punished with death. 
This rage against the Christians was propa- 
gated from father to son, through successive 
generations; so that the church henceforth 
had no more bitter enemies than the Jews.® 

3. But Grod himself visited this perfidious 
nation with the sorest judgments, on account 
of their cruelties to the Saviour and his 
friends ; for he suffered Jerusalem, the 
capital of Palestine, together with the 
temple, to be razed to their foundation by 
the Roman emperor Vespasian and his son 
Titus, about forty years after Christ’s as- 
cension ; and an innumerable multitude of 
the people to perish by the sword, and most 
of the survivors to be sold into slavery. A 
more distressing scene than this, — ^which is 

1 Josephus, AfUiq. Jud. lib. xx. cap. viii. ; and Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xxiil. 

2 See Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Tryphone, pages 51 
-~5S, 109, 138, 318, ed. Jebb. 

8 Passages from early Christian writers, wiio cona- 
plain of the Jewish persecutions, are collected by 
Pabricius, Lux Emng. cap. vi. sec. 1. p. 121. See 
also the Epist. of the church of Smyrna, De Marlyrio 
Pol^carpi, sec. xU. xlii. — Schl. 


described at large by Josephus,* himself a 
Jew, — is, perhaps, nowhere to be found in 
the records of history. From this period, 
the Jews have been, even more than before, 
objects of hatred and abhorrence to all 
nations. 

4. The Gentiles, who were polytheists, 
brought upon the Christian church still 
greater calamities than the Jews could do, 
whose power was not equal to their malice. 
The persecutions of the Christians by the 
Romans, have for many ages been account- 
ed ten ill number.'^ But the ancient his- 
tory of the church docs not support pre- 
cisely this number; for if we reckon only 
the general and more severe persecutions, 
they were fewer than ten ; but, if wc include 
the provincial and more limited persecutions, 
the number will be much greater than ten. 
Some Christians of the fifth century were 
led by certain passages of the Scripture, 
especially by one in the Revelation, cap. 
xvii. 12— -14, to believe that it was decreed 
the Christian church must pass through ten 
grievous persecutions ; and to this opinion 
they afterwards endeavoured to accommo- 
date In dilfcrcnt ways the reluctant testi- 
mony of history.® 

5. Nero first enacted laws for the exter- 
mination of Christians. Domitian next did 
the same, and afterwards Marcus Anto- 
ninus the philosopher, Severus,^ and the 
other emperors who were hostile to the 
Christians. Yet these decrees were not all 
equally severe, nor nlhfounded on tlie same 
causes. A celebrated lawyer of the name 
of Domitius, anciently collected all the iin- 
pcrial laws against the Christians, in his 
treatise De Officio Proconsulis which, if 
it w’crc now extant, would doubtless throw 
much light on the history of the church 
under the pagan emperors. In the mean- I 
time very much is left wholly to conjecture. | 

6. As the Romans were not accustomed 
to trouble any people on account of their 

4 In his Ilistory of the Jewish War. [Sec also Ilas- 
nage, Histoirn da Juifs, tome i. chap. xvli. — Schl. 

b The writers on these persecutions are enumerated 
by Fabricius, Lux Evang. cap. vli. p. 133, &c. 

* See Sulpit. Soverus, llist. Sacra, lib. ii. cap. xxxlii. 
p. 387, od. Horn.; Augustine, Dc Civit. Dei, lib. xvll. 
cap. lil. [In the fourth century, the number of 
the persecutions had not been defined. Lactantius, 
De Mart, pcrsecut. reckons up ordytix. Eusebius, Hht. 
Ecila. does not state their number, vet we might 
make out nine from this writer. This is the number 
given by Sulpitius Severus, in tho fifth century* But 
in his times originated the opinion of just ten perse- 
cutions ; and Sulpitius, to make out that numb^, in- 
cludes the persecution of Antichrist in the end of the 
world. See Moshelm, De JieOus Christ, ante C, M, 
p. 98, &c. — Schl. 

• 7 See Lactantius, Tnstit. Divinar. lib. v. cap. xi. 
What remain of these laws, are illustrated by Bald- 
win, Comment, ad edicta veter. prineip. Romanor. de 
Christianisi republished by Gundllhg, with Baldwin’s 
Constantinus Magnus. Halle, 1727, 8 vo. j 
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reli^?ion, and as they suffered the Jews in 
particular to live according to their own 
laws, it is not improperly asked, what could 
have induced them to inflict so many evils 
on the Christians, whose religion was so 
holy, and so friendly both to public and 
private happiness? The first cause of this 
cruelty I conceive to be, that the Christians 
contemned and abhorred the public religion 
of the state, which was so closely connected 
with the form and administration of the 
Roman government. For though the 
Romans tolerated all the religions from 
which the Commonwealth liad nothing to 
fear, they would not suffer the ancient reli- 
gion of their nation, as established by the 
laws, to bo derided and tlie people to bo 
withdrawn from it. Yet both these the 
Christians dared to do. Nor did they assail 
only the Roman religion, but likewise the 
religion of every other nation. Hence the 
Romans concluded, that the Christian sect 
was not only arrogant beyond all measure, 
but was also unfriendly to the public peace 
and tranquillity, and calculated to excite 
civil wars. This, if I do not mistake, is that 
hatred of the human race with which Tad- 
tus taxes the Christians, and is the true 
ground of his denominating Christianity a 
pernicious superstition, and of Suetonius 
styling it malignant,^ 

*J, Another principal cause of the Roman 
hostility to Christianity was, that the Chris- 
tian worship had nothing of what was com- 
mon to other religions. For the Christians 
had no sacrifices, no temples, no statues, no 
oracles, no order of priests; and the incon- 
siderate multitude deemed those wlio were 
without these, to be destitute of all religion ; 
and by the Roman laws, those who seemed 
to deny the Deity or the national gods 
were regarded as the pests of human society. 
Besides, the worship of so many deities 
afforded support to a countless throng of 
priests, augurs, soothsayers, merchants, 
and artists — all of whom were in danger of 
coming to want, if Christhinity should pre- 
vail ; and therefore, with united strength, 
they rose up against it and wished to ex- 
terminate its followers.* 

8. They whose interest it was to arrest 
the progress of Christianity, in order to 
effect their object the sooner, disseminated 
among the vulgar the basest calumnies 
against the Christians and their religion. 
These slanderous stories, the people, who 
were fickle and credulous, too easily ac- 


I See Tacitus, Jnnat lib. xv. cap. xUv. ; Suetonius, 
cap. xvL Because such as could not endure the 
■a(»ed rites and the religion of the Romans, nor those 
of all the veuid, seemed to be the foes of mankind and 
to Indulge hatred towards all nations. 

* See the account of Demetrius the silversmith, Act$ 


credited. What they were may be learned 
from the writers of apologies for Christianity 
in the early ages.* The same persons cun- 
ningly persuaded the multitude, that all 
the calamities, wars, tempests, and diseases, 
which afflicted mankind, were sent upon 
them by the angry god?, because the Chris- 
tians, who contemned their authority, were 
everywhere tolerated.^ Other less weighty 
causes arc here omitted. 

9. The various kinds of punisliment, both 
capital and corrective, which were inllicted 
on those who venerated Christ, are de- 
scribed by learned men, in works professedly 
on that subject.® The manner of pro- 
ceeding before the tribunals may be seen 
in the Acts of the Martyrs, in the letters 
which passed between Pliny and Trajan, 
and in other ancient documents.® But it 
is clear, that the mode of proceeding in the 
courts was not always the same; for tlie 
laws and the rescripts of the emperors, by 
which the magistrates were to be guided, 
were very different at difierent periods, 
'rhua, at one time the Christians were care- 
fully sought after; at another, the judges 
waited till some one came forward to accuse 
them. Sometimes the confessing or con- 
victed Christians were hurried forthwith to 
execution, if they did not renounce their 
religion; at other times, the magistrates 
laboured, by various species of torture and 
cruelty, to induce them to apostatize. 

10. Those who fell in these perilous 
days of the church, being put to death in 
different ways, were called Martyrs; a term 
borrowed from the sacred writings, and 
denoting that they were witnesses for Christ. 
Those who w^ere bold to profess Christ 
before the magistrates, and for his sake 
incurred the loss of health, or goods, or 
j honours, were denominated confessors. 
[Both obtained immense veneration and 
influence among the Christians ; and they 
I enjoyed prerogatives and honours which 


Jtix. 25. Pliny, JRpist. lib. x. ep. 97. “The templox, 
which were almost deserted, begin to be frequented 

g again ; and the sacred rites, which had been long ne- 
Iccted, are again performed. The victims which 
itherto had found almost no purchasers, begin to como 
again to the market," &o. 

s This subject Is, nearly exhausted by Kortholt, 
Paganus Obirectator, sen dtt Calumniis gentu. in Christ. 
Keij, 1698, 4to; to which odd Huldrlch,. Dfl Calum- 
niis gentu. in Christ. Zur. 1744, 8vo. [See also Tur- 
ner’s Calumnies on the primitive Christians accounted 
for. London 1727, 8vo.— .R. 

4 See Amobius, Adoertus Qentes. [and Tertullian, 


Apologet. cap. x\.—Schl. 
i Galloidus and Sai 


4 Galloidus and Sagittarius, De CruciatVms 
Marty rum the latter printed at Jena, 1678, 4to; the 
beat cation of the former is, Antw. 1668, Pinto. [Both 
contain mixtures of the doubtful with the true ; fw the 
Acta Martyrum now extant cannot bo rolled on. 
— Mosheim, De Beb. Chr. See —Mur. 

6 See Boahmer, Jus Eccles. Protect, tom. iv. lib. ▼. 
Decretal, tit i. sec. 32. 
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were altogether peculiar and extraordinary; i 
and such as would furnish matter for a 
volume which would be useful in various 
respects. These prerogatives were un- 
doubtedly conferred on the martyrs and 
confessors, to induce others more readily 
to encounter evils of every kind for Christ’s 
sake.* But as all peculiar privileges, by 
the fault of men, degenerate into sources 
of evil, so these were conferred not un- 
froquently on the undeserving; and they 
served to encourage superstition and other 
evils. 

1 1 . That a great number of persons of 
every class and rank, sufTered death for the 
cause of Christy during the first three or 
four centuries, no impartial person ac- 

S tcd with those times can entertain a 
. But since Dodwell's attempt to 
invalidate this ancient opinion,* many have 
agreed with him, and have maintained 
that only a feio actually suffered death on 
account of the Christian religion; but they 
have met with strenuous opposers, who re- 
gard this opinion as derogatory to divine 
grace. Those who take the middle path 
between these two extremes, will probably 
come nearest to the truth. The martyrs 
were not so numerous as they were an- 
ciently supposed to be, and as some still 
account them ; but they were more nume- 
rous than Dodwell and his friends suppose. 


rous than Dodwell and his friends suppose. 
Into this opinion, I think, they will most 
readily come, who learn from the ancient 
writers, that even in the most calamitous 
times of the Church, not all the Christians, 
everywhere, were persecuted and arraigned 

1 This seems quite too philosophical an account of 
this matter. The early Christians did not thus coldly 
calculate distant consequences and effects, in order to 
determine what place in their affections and what rank 
In the church, they should give to their brethren and 
pastors who suffered and died for their religion. Na- 
ture, religion, and all the ties which united them to 
Christ, to the church, and to one another, coinhined to 
render these holy men and consistent Christians vene- 
rable and lovely in their eyes, and of course to procure 
them a rank and privUeges in the church altogether 
peculiar. "Whoever roads the most authentic accounts 
of the ancient martyrs, of Polycarp, for instance, will 
800 abundant evidence of the operation of these causes; 
but nothing of that calculating policy of which Mosheira 
speaks — Mur. i 

a In his noted dissertation, De Paucitate martyrum, 
which is the eleventh among his Dissert. Cpprianka. 
[Gibbon eagerly seized on Dodwell’s conclusions in 
this dissertation; and in the sixteenth chapter of his 
Decline and FaU, &c. he endeavours to extenuate the 
cruelties of the Roman authorities against the Chris- 
tians, and to depreciate their sufferings in the cause of 
truth. Bee Milman’s excellent notes on this chapter ; 
and some iudicious remarks in that most interesting 
work, Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs, Lond. 
1846, in the fourth chapter, entitled “The Martyrs of 
the Catacombs,*’ This work contains numerous pic- 
torial Illustrations of the sepulchral remains of the pri- 
mitive Christians In Rome, many of them now published 
for the first time ; and I can vouch, from personal ob- 
servaHon, for the extreme accuracy with which they 
are executed.-— i?. 


for trial. Persons in the humbler condi- 
tions of life wore generally more safe, while 
greater danger impended over the rich, 
whoso wealth had charms for the judges, 
over the learned, the doctors and heads of 
churches, the witty and the eloquent.® 

12. The words and actions of the mar- 
tyrs, from the time of their arrest till their 
last moments, were carefully committed to 
writing, in order to be read on certain days 
as examples to posterity. But only a few 
of these Acta MarUjrum have reached us;^ 
much the greater part of them havin" been 
committed to the flames, during the ten 
years’ war of Diocletian against the Chris- 
tians; for that emperor required all the 
books and papers of Christians at that time 
to be collected and burned. From the 
eighth century, both the Greeks and the 
Latins took great pains to compile lives of 
the ancient nmr^Ts ; but the more discern- 
ing even in the Itomish Church now admit 
that the gre/itcr part of these accounts arc 
mere fables, dressed up in a stylo of affected 
oratory. Nor is more credit duo to those 
catalogues of saints called Martyr ologies, 
which were cither compiled by ignorant 
and incompetent men or have since been 
much falsified. Ilcnco this part of ecclesi- 
astical history enjoys very little light. 

13. Nero was the first emperor who per^ 
secuted the Christians, and his cruelty was 
extreme, lie accused those innocent peo- 
ple of a crime which ho himself had commit- 
ted ; namely, that of setting fire to the city 
of Rome.® And to make the punishment 
correspond with the crime, he caused the 
streets of the city to be illuminated through 
the night by the burning bodies of many of 
them, whom he had sewed np alive in gar- 
ments covered with pitch. Others were 
put to death in a different manner. This 
persecution began in the middle of Novem- 
ber, A.D. 64. In it, the ancients tell us, 
Paul ’ Peter suffered death at Rome; 
but many cannot bring themselves to be- 
lieve this, because of its repugnance to chro- 
nology.® This persecution terminated at 

3 Bee Martyrium Polycarpi^ sec. 12; Acta Fruc- 
tuosi, In Ruinart's Acta Martyr, p. 219; Cyprian, 
Epist. V. and xiv, p. 10 and 23 cd. Benedict, and many 
others; Mosheim, De Reb. Christ, ante C, M. p. 106, 
— Mw. 

4 Such of them as are not wholly unworthy of credit 
were collected in a moderate sized folio, by Rulnart, 
Acta primorum Martyrum sincera et Selecta. Amster. 
1713, folio. 

& Bee the two French dissertations of Alph. do Vig- 
noles, on the canse and the commencement of Nero’s 
persecution in Masson’s Histoire critique de la liS- 
publique des IsCttres^ tome vlii. pages 74—117, and 
tome Ix. pages 172—186. Bee Toinard on Lao- 
tantlus, De Mortibus nerseeuterum, 308. 

6 TUlomont, Histoire des Empereurs^ tome I. p. 564, 
&c.;and Baratler, De Stsccessione Jiomanor. Pontif. cap. 
V. p. 60. [All agree that both these apostles, Paul and 
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the death of Nero, wlio is well known to 
have been his own executioner, A.D. G8. 
For about four years, therefore, the Chris- 
tians suffered every species of cruelty at 
his hands. 

14. How far the persecution under Nero 
extended is not agreed among the learned. 
For while the greater number suppose it 
spread over the whole Roman empire, there 
are those who think it was confined to the 
city of Rome. The former opinion, which 
is the more ancient,^ appears to us best 


Peter, were put to death in the reign of Nero ; but in 
respect to the year and the place, there is controversy. 
Many question whether both suffered at the same time. 
They believe, according to the testimony of Prudentiu,s 
( Peristephan. llym.xii. Do pamonc beat. Apod. Petri et 
Pauli, ver. 6), that Peter sutfered one year earlier than 
Paul, but on the same day. As to the day on which 
Paul Hutfered, some make it the 29th of June, and 
others the 23d of February. The year is by some de- 
termined to A.l). G4; so Von Henchen, Acta Sanrt.or. 
April, tom, i. ; Papobroch, PropyUeitm ad Acta Sane, 
tor. (May); Pagi, Critica in Annul. Baron, toni. 
1. pages 51, 52.; — by others A.D. 65, and again 
by others A.D. 67 ; so llaumgarton ; — and lastly 
by others A.D. 68 ; so, also, Pearson, Anruxlet Paulini, 
p. 25, which is the most probable opinion. The 
wlion both apostles suffered was probably tl)e 
22a of February. That Paul was beheaded during 
Nero’s persecution, is supported by tlio testimony of 
lOusubius, Hid. Eecl. lib. li. cap. xxv., and of Dactan- 
tiiis, De Mart, porsecut. cap. U. p. 1375, od. BUnemann. 
As to the place, an obscure writer, Valenu.s, in a 
book. Quo Petrut liomam rum mnisse demomtratur, 
1660, 4to, p, 40, denies that either* apostle sutferod at 
Home, and endeavours to prove that tlieir martyrdom 
was at Jerusalem, which also Bale ntalntains in regard 
to Poter, Centur, Sciiidor. Britan, p. 16. This opi- 
nion Is conftite<l by various writers, who are mentioned 
in Wolch's Biblioth. tlicol. selccta, tom. ill. p. 468. On 
this whole subject, consult Cavo, Life of Paul, chap, 
vll sec. 9, p. 424, of his Antiq. Apostol, Tillemont, 
Mom. pour soroir d rhistoire do l'6glise, tom. I part ii. 
n. 42, p. 768 ; and Fabrlclus, Codex Apocryph, N. T. 
par. 1. p. 450. On the fabulous circumstances re- 
lated of Paul's martyrdom, see Walch’s IJut. Eccles. 
N. T. p. 277. — Schl, [On the chronology of Paul’s 
life and labours, see Wltsius, Moletcmuta Leidensia, 
1703, 4to; Pearson, Annates Paul.; the Introductions to 
the N. T. by Elchliorn, BerthoU, Ilorno, See. and other 
works referred to in Winer’s Biblisches Bealw. art 
Paul.— Mur. [See also Burton’s Attempt to ascertain 
the Chronology of the Acts qf tho ApostUa, ftc. Oxf. 
1830; Grosswell’s Dissert, on a Harm, of the Gospels, 
vol. 1. dlss. xlii. vol. 11. dlss. 1 ; and tho Supp. vol. 
Brown’s Ordo Stvclorum,p 96, &o.; and the older Works 
by Lordner, Benson, Maoknight, &c. — B. 

I Tho first who rejected tho common opinion, so far 
as I know, was Baldwin [an eminent civilian of 
Paris, who died A.D 1573], in his Comment, ad edicta 
Imperator. in Christianos, pag. 27, 28. After him, 
Launoi, in Diss. qua Sulpitii Severi locus de prima 
martyrum Galliee epocha vindicatur, sec. 1, pag. 139, 
140, Opera, tom. il. par. 1. Still more learned, 
and on the same side, was Dodwell, dies. xi. in his 
Dissert, Cyprian, sec. 13, p. 59, whom many others 
have followed: among whom are Le Clerc, Hist. 
Eccles. N. T. Sa'cul. i. p. 428; Lange, Hist. Ec- 
clos. p. 360; Qurtler, Syst. theol. prophet, p. 491; 
Baumgarten, Auszug Kirrhengesch, vol. i. p. 
376, who supposes tho persecution extended only so 
far as Ute power of tho Prcetorlan Prsefect ; Seniler, 
Selee. Capita Hist. Eccles. tom. 1. p. 24. [Also Schmidt, 
Handbuch der christt. Kircliengesch, vol. I. p. 120; 
and Neander, Algem. Gesch. d. christL Bel. %c. vol. 
I. part i. p. 137. — Mur. [The arguments for both 
opinions are stated In Walch, Hut. Eccles. p. 548, 
who thinks the question to be altogether doubtful. 
Jablonskl was of the same sentiment, Instdut, Historia 
Christ, antiq. p. <0—Schl. 


supported. We do not hesitate to join 
with those who think that public laws were 
enacted against the whole body of Chris- 
tians, and were sent abroad into the pro- 
vinces To this opinion we are led, among 
other rea.sons, by the authority of Tertul- 
lian, who clearly intimates that Nero, as 
well as Domitian, enacted laios against the 
Christians, which laws Trajan in part re- 
pealed or annulled. 2 The noted Spanish 
or Portuguese inscription, in which Nero 
is commended for having purged the pro- 
vince of the new superstition, is suspected 
by the Spaniards themselves, and 1 place 
no reliance on it.® The Christians, more- 
over, were condemned, not so much for 
their religion as on the charge of having 
set fire to Rome.'* But who can suppose 
that a religious sect wliich tho einj)eror 
himself charged with such a crime, would 
be quietly tolerated by him beyond the 
limits of Rome?* 


* Tcrtullian, Apologet. cap. iv. p. 46, ed. Haver- 
camp. [Considoritig TertulHnn’s fervid and rhetori- 
cal stylo, his vague assertions that Nero first “ drew the 
sword” against tho Christians, and that tho vile.st 
of tho emperors enacted persecuting la ws^ are now 
generally rejected as insunicient ovldenco, in tho ab- 
sence of well-attested ///efj, cither that Nero enacted 
public laws against the Christians, or that his persecu- 
tion of them In tho city extended to the provinces. Dn 
this subject, and on the causes which implicated tho 
Christians with the burning of Home, see Mihnan’s 

Hist, qf Christ, chap. li. pages 36—38, and note in p. 
45.*— Ii. 

» This inscription may be seen in Grutcrus, Th- 
scriptiones, vol. i. page 218, note 9. [It is this ; 
Neronl, ob provinciam latronibus et his qul nomm 
generl humauo inculcabant, purgatam.] 
Bixt the best Spanish writers do not venture to defend 
tho authority of this inscription, because it has not 
been seen by any one; and Cyriac of Ancona, who 
first produced it, is acknowledge bv all to bo unworthy 
of credit. 1 will subjoin the decision of that e.\eel- 
lent and judicious historian of Spain, Ferreras, 
Histoire g&nerale d* Espa^ne, tome i. p. 192; “1 can- 
not refrain from remarking, tnat Cyriac of Ancoiui 
was tho first who published tho inscription and that 
from him all others had derived it. But as the credi- 
bility of this writer is suspected in tho judgment of all 
the learned, and os not a vestige nor any recollection 
of this Inscription remains in the places where it is 
said to have been found, and no one now know« where 
to find it ; every one may form such opinion of it as 
he pleases.” [Yet this spurious Inscription found a 
zealous defender in the younger Walch, who publlshiHl 
a Dissertation, entitled Pcrsecut. Christianorum Nio-itn, 
in HUp. ex antiquis monim. probanda, uberior erj)lana~ 
tio. Jena, 1753, 4to. — R. 

4 Seellulnart, Prof, ad Acta Martyrum, p. 31, See. 

* Nearly all the facts relating to tliis persecution, 
except the martyrdobn of Poter and Paul, wo ow'e to 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, Annal. lib. xv. cap. 
xliv. A fler describing the conflagration, which utterly 
consumed three of the fourteen wards, and spread ruin 
in seven others, and likewise tlie efforts of Nero to 
sootlie the indignant and miserable citizens, ho says : 
** But no human aid, no munificence of tho prince, nor 
c.Tpiations of the gods, removed from Aim the inflamy 
of having ordered the conflagration. Therefore, to 
stop the clamour, Nero fiUselj accused and subjected 
to tho most exquisite punishments, a people hated for 
their crimes called Chrittusns. The founder of the 
sect, Christ, was e.\'ecuted In the reign of Tiberius, by 
the procurator Pontius Pilate. The pernicious super- 
,8tition, repressed for a time, burst forth again, not 
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15. Nero being dead, the fury of this 
1 first war against the Christians ceased. 
But in the year 93 or 94,* a new assault 
was made upon them by Domitian, an em- 
peror little inferior in crime to Nero.* 
The cause of the persecution, if we give 
: credit to Hegesippus, was the fear of losing 
i his empire; for the emperor had learned in 
1 some way that a person would arise from 
j among the relatives of Christ, who would at- 
! tempt a revolution and would produce com- 
j motion in the empire.* This persecution 
undoubtedly was severe, but it was of short 
' continuance, as the emperor was soon after 


only through Judea, the birth-place of the evil, but at 
Romo also, whero everything atrocious and base centres 
and is in repute. Tliose first seized confessed ; then 
a vast multitude, detected by their means, were con- 
victed, not so much of the crime of burning the city as 
of hatred to mankind. And insult was added to their 
torments ; for, being clad in skins of wild beasts, they 
wore torn to pieces by dogs, or affixed to crosses to 
be l)unied, were used as lights to dispel the darkness of 
night when the day way gone. Nero devoted bis gar- 
dens to tho show, and held Circcnsiafi games, mixing 
with tile rabble, or mounting a chariot clad like a 
coachman, lloncc, though the guilty and those merit- 
ing tho severest punishment sufFered, yet compassion 
was excited becaixso tliey were destroyed, not for the 
public good, hut to sati.sfy the cruelty of an individual.*' 
The commrmci'rnent of this persecution is determined 
by the time of the conflagration, which Tacitus says 
( AnmiL cap. xv. pages 33 — 41) began tho 18th of July, 
A.l). G5 (or xiv. Knlend. Sextilcx, C. Lccanlo ot M, 
TJcinio Cogs.), and lasted six days. Sorno time after, 
hut in tho snnu’ year, the pcrgecution broke out ; but 
how lonf( it continmd Is uncertain. If Paul and Peter 
suffered in the very last year of Nero’s reign, as the 
fathers state (ICuschi us, Chronicon; and Jerome, De 
Viiis illustr. cap. I. and v.). tlie persecution doubtless 
ceased only on Nero’s death. But if they suffered ear- 
lier, then wo have no proof of the continuance of the 
persecution so long. — Mur. 

1 Tho precise year in which tho persecution by Do- 
mitian began is not certain. Toinard has discussed 
tho point in his notes on Lactantius, De Mart, persecut. 
cap. iil. That it raffed in the year 95, Is stated by 
Eusebius, Hist. Kecks, cap. iii. p. 18, hut how long bo- 
f<»re this it commenced is not clear. Pagi C Crit. annul. 
Huron, torn. i. pages 85—87) siipiioses it began A.D. 
93. Toinard {nbi supra), A.D. 94, and Dodwell ( Dm. 
Cifprlan. cap. xi. p. 71), A.D. 95. Moshdm, De 
h'e/i. Christ, ante C. AI. says A.D. 94 or 95.— 

2 See Ruinart, PricJ. ad Acta Mart. p. 32. [Ittig, 
Sekrta Hist. Kecks, capita, sa-cul. i. cap. vi. sec. II, 
p. 531.— 

3 Eusebius, Hht, Eccles. lib. lii. cap. xU. xx. 


murdered.^ Tho principal martyrs named 
arc Flavius Clemens, a consul, and A7a- 
via Domitilla,^ his niece or wife. In the 
midst of this persecution John, the apostle, 
was banished to the isle of Patmos ; but 
whether he was first cast into a caldron of | 
boiling oil by order of tho emperor, and i 
came out alive and unhurt, though asserted | 
by Tertullian an<l others, has appeared to 
many to be uncertain.® 

4 The termination of this persecution is stated diffe- 
rently by tho ancients. Some say that Domitian hirn- 
self put an end to it before his death. Hegcslppus (in 
Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. lib. iii. cap. xx.) states that Do- 
mitian, having learned that there were Christiana of 
tho lineage of David and kinsmen of Christ, still living 
in Palestine, had them brought to Romo, and interro- 
gated tliorn closely respecting tlieir pedigree, their 
wealth, and tho future kingdom of Christ. And from 
their answers and their whole appearance, he concludwl 
he had nothing to fear from them, and dismissed them ; 
and thereupon ho published a decree terminating tho 
persecution. So likewise Tertullian (Apologct. cap. 

V. p. GO) says of Domitian, “ He receded from his at- 
tempt . and re^called those he hod banished.** But 
Lactantius {De Mart, persecut. cap. ill.) represents 
Ills acts and edicts as repealed (t,fter his death, when it 
was that the Church rccovorod its former state. And 
Xiphilln, on Nerva ( Diwn Cassius, lib. Ixviii. cap. i. 
abridged by Xiphilln), soys that “Nerva re-called those 
banished for impiety,’’ i.p. the Christians. Perhaps 
Domitian published an edict favourable to the Chris- 
tians a little before his death, tho benefits of which 
they began to enjoy first after his decease. — Schl. 

6 See Eusebius, Hist. Kecks, lib. iil. cap, xvili. and 
Chroniem, ann. 95. Some have supposed that the 
wife and nieco of Clemens both had tho samo name, 
and that tho first was banished to tho island of Panda- 
taria near Italy, and the second to another island 
called Pontia. Soo Tillemont, Mem.pour servir d I'his- 
toiro de Veglise, tom. ii. p. 124, &c. ana Floury, Histoire, 
Ac. livr. u. sec. 62.— Schl, [Sec Burton’s Lcct. on 
the Ecc. Hist. (J the first three centuries, vol. i. pages 
3G7~8, for an account of this interesting case of mar- 
tyrdom, He observes that Domitian had destined the 
sons of this Clemens and Domitilla to succeed him in 
the empire ; and therefore If the tyrant had been cut off 
before they suffered, “a Christian prince might have 
been seated upon tho throne of tho Ceesars at tho end 
of the first century.’’— R. 

6 Soe the amicable discussion between tho Rev. Mr, 
Ileumann and myself, in my Syntagma Diss. ad hista- 
riarn cecks. jH'rtinentium, tom. b pagos 497— 64G. 
[Tho whole controversy seems to rc.st on a passage in 
Tertiilllaii, De Pnmript adv. haret. cap. xxxvl. as 
tho only original authority for the story, which is In 
itself Improhablo, All the more discerning, of late, 
cither doubt or deny tho truth of the story.— A/ur. 
[Sec Jortin’s liernarks on Ecc. Hist. voJ. 5. Pages 290—1. 
—It. 
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PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CIIAFFER I. 


TUR STATE OF LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Ip it were known what opinions were 
advanced and maintained by the men of 
most intelligence among the oriental na- 
tions at the time when the Christian reli- 
gion began to enlighten mankind, many 
things in the early history of the Church 
might bo more fully and more accurately 
explained. Rut only a few fragments of 
oriental philosophy, as all know, have come 
down to us; and those which have reached 
us still nec(l the labours of a learned man 
to collect them all, arrange tlicni properly, 
and expound them wisely.^ 

2. The prevailing system in Persia was 

that of the Magi, who, as is well known, 
placed two principles or deities over the 
universe — the one good, the other evil. The 
followers of this system, however, were not 
agrci^d in respect to the precise nature of 
these principles.* Yet this doctrine spread 
over no small portion of Asia and Africa, 
particularly among the Chaldeans, Assy- 
rians, Syrians, and Egyptians, though un- 
der diderent modifications ; nor did it leave 
the Jews untinctured with its principles.® 
The Arabians of that and the subsequent 
ago were more remarkable for strength and 
courage than for intellectual culture ; for 
they Attained to no celebrity for learning 
before the times of Mohammed, This their 
own writers do not deny.^ I 

3. The Indians, from the earliest times, ' 
were much farae<i for tlicirlovc of profound 
knowledge. Of their philosophical tenets 
we could perhaps form an opinion, at the 

1 There ia extant an English work of Thomas Stan- 
ley, on The History qf Oriental Fhilosophy, which Le 
Clerc translated into Latin. But that learned man 
has left the field of oriental philosophy not to be gleaned 
only, but to be reaped by others. He is much inferior 
boUi In genius and erudition to Brucker, whose Hist, 
Crit. Philos, should all means be consulted. 

< See Hyde, Historta reli^onis vctcrum Persarum. 
Oxon. 1700, 4to, a very learned work, but ill-digested 
and full of improbable ooiijectures. [For more recent 
information, see a work by Dr. Tholuck of Halle, en- 
titled, Sufistnus tioe theosophia Porsarum pantheistica, 
&c. Berl. 1821, 8vo; also, Milmon’s Hist, qf* Christ, 
Tol. i. p. 65, &c. with tho references in the notes. Matter, 
in his valuable Histoire antique du Gnosticisme, &c. 2d 
edit. 1843, throws additional light on the religious and 
philosophical views of tho principal Persian and Indian 
sects, and on their Influence primarily on Judaism and 
afterwards on tho corrupters of Christianity. See 
vol. i. pages 105— 130.— R. 

S Mamefueismusante Manicltaot. Hamb. 

1707, 8vo; Mosheim, Notes on Cudworth's Inteli. Smt, 
pages 828 — 423, &o. [See also Burton's Bampton Ltc- 
turee, pages 45, &c. — It, 

4 See Abulpharajus, De Moribus Arahum^ x>. 6, pub- 
lished by Pocock. 


present day, if their very ancient sacred 
book which they denominate Veda or the 
law were brought to light, and translated 
into some language better known. Tlie 
accounts given by travellers among tho In- 
dians concerning this book arc so contra- 
dictory and fluctuating that we must wait 
for, further information.* The Egyptians 


5 I have recently learned that this most desirable 
book has l)eon obtained by some Frencli Jesuits resid- 
ing in India; and that It has been or will be deposited 
in the King of France’s library. See Lettre du P, 
Calmette dM.de Cartigny, In tho Lettres cdijuintes 
et curieuses des Miss. Etrangeres, tom. xxi. Recueil, p. 

8cc. and tom. xxiii. Kec. p. IGl. [The Hindoo lite- 
rature and theology were little known wlien Mosheim 
wrote. Since that time, and especially since the esta- 
blishment of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, by Sir 
William Jones in 1793, this field of knowledge has been 
explored with equal industry and success. See tho 
Auatic Researches, 13 vols. 4to ; Sir William Jones's 
w'orks, 6 vols. 4to ; Rev. William Ward’s View of the 
Hist. ^’0. qf the Hindoos,^ vols. 8vo; and numerous other 
works. But it is not true that tho Vedas have been 
brought to Europe, as Mosheim had been informed. 
On the contrary, Mr Holbrooke, in the 8th vol. of tho 
Asiatic Res. describes them as not worth translating. 1 lo 
says: “ They arc too voluminous for a complete transla- 
tion of the whole ; and what they contain would hardly 
reward the labour of tho reader, much less that of tho 
translator.” Tho Vedas are /owr in number, called Rig 
Veda, Yajush Veda, Saman Veda, and Atharvan Veda. 
They?r.ff consists of five sections, in 10,000 verses; tho 
second is divided into eighty sections, in 9,000 verses ; 
the third cojisists of one hundred sections and 3,000 
verses; iha fourth of nine sections, with subdivisions, 
and 6,000 verses. Besides tho four Vedas, the Hindoos 
have fourteen other sacred books, of later date and in- 
ferior authority; viz. four Upavedoj?, six Angas, and 
four Upaiigas. All those wore supposed to bo the pro- 
ductions of divine persons, and to contain all true know- 
ledge, secular as well as sacred. The commentaries on 
these books, tho compilations from them, and digests 
of their principles, are almost innumerable, and consti- 
tute tho whole encyclopa*dia of the Hindoos. Several 
of the.se have been translated into European languages; 
namely, L' Ezour-Vedain, or anaen cimmentaire du 
Vedam, &c. h Yverdon, 1778, 2 vols. Timo. The Rha~ 
gual^Geeta, or Dialogues qf Kreeshna and Arjoon, in 
eighteen Lectures, with notes by Wilkins. London, 
178.'>, 4 to ; Bagavadam, ou doctrine dioine, ouvrage 
Indian ennonique sur V Eire supreme, les dieux, les gcans, 
les homines, les dinerses parties de I'unioers (by Fouchcr 
d'Obsonville), b. Paris, 1788, 8vo. Oupnekhut, h. c. 
Decretuni legendum, opus ipsa in India rarissimum, 
conthyns antiquamet arcanam, seu tlwnlog. et philosoph. 
doctrirutm, e quatuor saa'is Iridorum Ubns excerptam — 
e Persico idiomate in iMtinum versum-^ studio et opera 
Anquctil du Perron, 1801-2, 2 vols. 4to. Institutes qf 
Hindoo Law, or the ordinances qf Menu, translated by 
Sir William Jones. Lond. 1796, 8vo. The last is sup- 
posed to follow next after tho Vedas in age. Sir Win. 
Jones thinks it was, most probably, compiled. alK>ut 880 
years before Christ, and the Vedas about 300 years ear- 
lier* . The other sacred books of the Hindoos are much 
later, yet all are now ancient. From the similarity of 
views between the Hindoo philosophers and those of 
Greece, it has been thought that they must have had 
some intorcoursQ, or that one borrowed from the other. 
The ideas of the fathers in the Christian Church, and 
of some moderns, would make the Greeks indebted to 
tlio Orientals; but Meiners ( Historia doctHnee de 
uno Deo) and others would revewo tho stream of philo- 
sophic knowledge, by supposing It followed the march 
of Alexander’s army from Greece to India. It is to 
bo hoped this sut^oct will rocclv** more light from 
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were unquestionably divided into various 
sects, disagreeing in opinion ; * so that it is 
a vain attempt of some to reduce the phi- 
losophy of tms people to one system. 

4. But of all the different systems of 
philosophy which were received in Asia 
and in a part of Africa in the age of our 
Saviour, none was so detrimental to the 
Christian Church as that which was styled 
or science; i.e. the way to the 
knowledge of the true Oody and which we 
have above called the onental philosophy, 
in order to distinguish it from the Grecian. 
For, from this school issued the leaders 
and founders of those sects which, during 
the three first centuries, disturbed and trou- 
bled the Christian Church. They endea- 
voured to accommodate the simple and pure 
doctrines of Christianity to the tenets of 
their philosophy; and in doing so they 
produ(;ed various fantastic and strange no- 
tions, and obtruded upon their followers 
systems of doctrine, partly ludicrous, and 
partly intricate and obscure, in a very high 
degree. The ancient Greek and Latin fa- 
thers, who contended against these sects, 
supposed indeed that their sentiments were 
derived from Plato; but those good men, 
being acquainted with no philosophy but 
the Grecian and ignorant of everything 
oriental, were deceived by the resemblance 
between some of the doctrines of Plato and 
those embraced by these sects. Whoever 
compares the Platonic philosophy carefully 
with the Gnostic, will readily sec that they 
arc widely different.* 


tho Investigations which are going forward with such 
success in the present age. — Mur. [The result of rtv 
cent inquiries into the nature of the Indian philosophy 
may be seen in Hitter’s OetchicMe d. Philos, alter Zeit. 
translatctl by Morrison, vol. iv. p. 330, &c. — Ji. 

1 See Moshoim’s Notes on Cudworth's Intellectual 
System, tom. i. p. 416. [It ought to have been stated 
In a previous note, where this work was first referred 
to, that all these valuable notes and dissertations in 
tho Latin translation of Cudworth, published in Ger- 
many by Mosheirn In 1733, have been recently trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Harrison, in his edition of 
Cudworth, published in London in 1815, in three vo- 
lumes. — R. 

2 Mosheirn, in this and tho four following sections, 
describes an oriental philosophy, the supposed parent of 
the Gnostic system, os if Its existence was universally 
admitted, and its character well understood. Yet tho 
system here described is of his own formation, being 
such a system os must have existed, according to bis 
Judgment, in order to account for the Gnosticism of 
early ages. In his Comment, de Rebus Christ, &c. pag. 
19 — 21, and in his Hist, de Cautis suppositorum Hbrorum 
inter Christianas seecuH wimi et secundi, secs. 3 — 6, 
(in his Dissert, ad Hist. Eccles pertinentes, tom. i. pag. 
223—232), he confesses that he has little evidence, 'ex- 
cept the necessity of the supposition, for the existence 
of this philosophy. Ho also admits that tho fathers 
know nothing of it; and ho might have added that they 
testify that Gnosticism had no existence till the days 
of Adrian, in the second century. That Gnosticism as 
such had no existence in the first century, and that 
H is in vain sought for in the New Testament, ap- 
pears to be satisfactorily proved by Tittmann, Tractatus 


5. Tho first principl()s of this philosophy 1 
seem to have been the dictates of mere rea- 
son. For the author of it undoubtedly thus 
reasoned : I'here is much evil in the world, 
and men are hurried on, as by tho instinct 
of nature, to what reason condemns. Yet 
that Eternal Mind from whom all other 
spirits emanated, is doubtless perfectly free 
from evil, or is infinitely good and benefi- 
cent. Hence the source of tho evils with 
which the world abounds, must bo some- 
thing external to tho Deity. But there is 
nothing external to him, except what is 
material ; and therefore matter is to be re- 
garded as the source and origin of all evil 
and vice. From these principles the con- 
clusion was that matter existed eternally, 
and independently of God; and that it re- 
ceived its present form, not from the will 
or fiat of God, but from the operation of 
some being of a nature inferior to God: in 
other words, that the world and the human 
race came from the creating hand, not of 
the supreme Deity, but of one of inferior 
capacity and perfections. For who can be- 
lieve that the supreme God, who is infinitely 
removed from all evil, would fashion matter 
which is in its nature evil and corrupt, and 
would impart to it any portion of his rich 
gifts? But, attempting to go farther and 
to explain hoWy or by what accident or con- 
trivance, that rude and malignant substance 
called matter became so skilfully arranged 
and organized, and especially how souls of 
celestial origin became joined with bodies 
composed of it, both reason and common 
sense forsook them. They therefore re- 
sorted to their imaginative faculty and to 
mere fables, in order to explain the origin 
of the world and of mankind. 

6. But as those who undertake to explain 
what is obscure and difficult of solution by 
means of mere conjecture, can very seldom 
agree ; so those who attempted to solve this j 
difficulty split into various sects. Some 
conceived there must be two eternal fir.st 
principles, the one presiding over lighty the 
other over matter; and by the contests be- 
tween these principles they accounted for 
tho mixture of good and evil in our world. 
Others assigned to matter, not an etermil 
lord bat an architect merely; and they sup- 
posed that some one of those immortal 

de vestigiis Cnoiticorum in N. T. frustra queesitis. 
Lips. 1773. That notwithstanding muns points of 
resemblance can bo traced, it is materiauy different 
from any system of cither Grecian or oriental philoso- 
phy, it is the object of Lewald to show, Comment.ad 
historiam, ^c. de doctrina Gnostica. llcidelb. 1818. For 
very ingenious and profound speculations on the sub- 
ject generally, see Neander, ./lllgem. Gesrh. der christt, 
ReUgiort und Kirchey vol. L part ii. {tages 627—670.— 
Mur* 
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beings whom God produced from himself, 
was induced by some unforeseen event to 
attempt the reduction of matter, which lay 
remote from the residence of God, into some 
kind of order, and also to fabricate men. 
Others again imagined a sort of Triumoi- 
rate; for they distinguished the supreme 
Deity from the prince of matter and the 
author of all evil on the one hand, and from 
the architect of the world on the other. 
When these three systems came to bo 
dilated and explained, new controversies 
unavoidably arose, and numerous divisions 
followed, as might be expected from tlic 
nature of the case, and as the history of 
those Christian sects which followed this 
philosophy expressly declares. 

7. Yet, as all tlicse sects set out upon 
one and the same first principle, their disa- 
greement did not prevent their holding in 
common certain doctrines and opinions re- 
specting God, the world, mankind, and some 
other points. They all therefore maintained 
the existence from eternity of a Being full 
of goodness, wisdom, and other virtues, of 
whom no mortal can form an adequate idea 
— a Being who is the purest and is 

diffused through that boundless space to 
which they gave the Greek appellation of 
Pleroma; that tin's eternal and most perfect 
Being, after existing alone and in absolute 
repose during an inlinite period, produced 
out of hiinsolf two sprits or different sexes, 
and both perfect resemblances of their pa- 
rent ; that from the marriage of these two 
spirits, others of a similar nature originated; 
that successive generations ensued; and 
thus, in process of time, a celestial family 
was formed in the Pleroma. This divine 
progeny being immortal and unchangeable 
in their nature, these philosophers were dis- 
posed to call Aiuvsg, j^onSy a terra which 
signifies eternal and beyond the influence 
or time and its vicissitudes.* But how nu- 
merous these JfHons were was a subject of 
controversy among them. 


1 The word atwv proiierly signiflea an mfinitp, or at 
least indefinite, duration, and is opposed to a finite or n 
temporary duration. But by metonymy, it was used to 
designate immutable beings wiio exist for ever It was 
80 used even by the (3 reek philosophers about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, as appears from a 
passage in Andan, Diss Epictet. lib. ii. sec 5, where 
aiiav is opposed to or to a frail, changeable 

being. Ov yap eipt aiiav aAA' avOpojTroi p<epoi rS»v 
iravTwi', a»s rfp.epas' ivar^vai pe Set utpay, xal 
yrapeKO^lv to? uioav, “ I am not an Mon (an eternal and 
unchangeable being), but a man, and a part of the unl- 
vcr.so, as an hour is a part of the day: Hko an hour I 
must exist, and then pass away ” It was therefore not 
a novel application of the term atwv by the Gnostics, to 
use it M the designation of a celestial and immortal 
o^ng And even the fathers of the ancient church apply | 
the term to angels, both good and bad. That all who 
were addicted to the oriental philosophy, whether Greeks 
or not, used the term in this sense, appears from a pas- 
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8. Beyond the region of light, where God 
and his family dwell, exists a rude and un- 
formed mass of matter, heaving itself con- 
tinually in wild commotion. This mass, 
one of the celestial family, at a certain 
time either accidentally wandering beyond 
the Pleroma or sent out by the Deity, 
undertook to reduce to order, to decorate 
with various gifts, and to people with hu- 
man beings and animals of different species, 
and finally to endow and enrich with a 
portion of the celestial light or substance. 
This builder of the world, who was distinct 
from the supremo God, they called the 
Demiurge, lie is a being who, though 
possessed of many shining qualities, is ai'- 
rogant in his very nature and much in- 
clined to domination. lie therefore claims 
absolute authority over the new world he 
has built, as being his sovereign right, to 
the exclusion altogether of the supreme 
God; and he requires of mankind to piiy 
divine honours exclusively to him and to 
his associates. 

9. Man is composed of a terrestrial, and 
therefore a vicious body, and of a celestial 
soul, which is in some sense a particle of 
the Deity himself. This nobler part, the 
soul, is miserably oppressed by the body, 
wliich is the seat of his base lusts; for it is 
not only drawn away by it from the know- 
ledge and worship of the true God, to give 
homage and reverence to the Demiurge and 
his associates, but it is likewise filled and 
polluted with the lovc_of terrestrial objects 
and sensual pleasures. From this wretclicd 
bondage, God labours to rescue his daugh- 
ters in various ways, and especially by tiie 
messengers whom he often sends to them. 
But the Demiurge and his associates, eager 
to retain their power, resist, in all possible 
ways, the divine purpose of recalling souls 
back to himself, and, witli great pains, 
labour to obscure all knowledge of the su- 
preme Deity. In this state of conflict, such 
souls as renounce the framers and rulers of 
the world, and aspire after God their pa- 
rent, and suppress the emotions excited liy 
depraved matter, will, when freed from the 
body, ascend immediately to the Pleroma ; 
while those which continue in the bondage 
of superstition and of corrupt matter, must 
pass into other bodies till they awake from 
this lethargy. Yet God will ultimately 
prevail, and having restored to liberty 
most of the souls now imprisoned in bodies, 
will dissolve the fabric of the world; and 


sage in Manos, the Persian, who, as Aagiistlne testifies, 
called the celestial beings or, as Augustine 

translates It, sacufa. Some have supposed it so used 
even in the New Test. e.g. Bphes. li. 2, and Heb. i. 2. 
— Mosheim, De Reb, Christ, ante C.M. p. 30.— Mur. 
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then the primitive tranquillity will return, 
and God will rei;jn with the happy spirits 
in undisturbed felieity to all eternity. 

10. The state of learning, and especially 
of philosophy among the Jews, is manifest 
from what has already been said respecting 
the condition of that nation. It appears 
from the books of the New Testament, that 
the recondite science which they called 
Cahaldf was then taught and inculcated 
by not a few among them. This sciencci 
was, in many respects, very similar to that 
philosophy which we have oalh'd oriental; 
or rather, it is this philosophy itself, ac- 
commodated to the Jewish religion .and 
tempered with some mixture of truth. ^ 
Nor wiTC the Jews, at that time, wholly 
ignorant of the doctrines of the Greeks; 
f(jr some of these doctrines had, from the 
days of Alexander tlie Great, been incor- 
porated into their own religion. Of tlie 
opinions which they had adopted from the 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the Syrians, 
I shall say nothing.^ 

11. The Greeks are regarded by most 
writers as continuing to hold the first rank 
in learning and philosophy. There were 
among them at that time, especially at 
Athens, acute and eloquent men, who taught 
the precepts of philosophy, as held by the 
ancient sects founded by Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, and Epicurus, and wlio also in- 
structed youth in the principles of elo- 
quence and in the liberal arts. Hence, 
those who were eager for learning resorted 
to Greece from all quarters. And at Alex- 
andria in Egypt, Grecian philosophers and 
rhetoricians were no less numerous ; so that 
thither also, there was a general resort of 
schohir.s, as to a literary market. 

1 2. Among the Homans in this age every 

1 The reader will find some excellent observations 
on these Eastern systems of tlicosophy, on the supposed 
malignity of Matter, on the connexion of this central 
<logtna of orientalism w ith asceticism and celibacy, and 
on its subsequent combination with the Christian sys- 
tem, in Milman’s HL4. nf Christ, ii. 82, &c. Nearly 
the same view is given by Isaac Taylor in his yhicicnt 
Chthtianiiy, vol. i. p 147* and p. 177, ikG.—R. 

2 Ritter ( Hist, (if Philos.vol. iv. p, 402)says, “Astothe 
Cabala of the Jews, recent investigations fully justify 
us in asserting that it belongs to a much later date." 
Tholuck is also of opinion tliat the Cabalistical works 
now in existence are, comparatitely speaking, of re- 
cent date. In Europe the earliest vestiges of the Cab- 
bala date in the twelfth century, but in Asia they go 
hack U) the eighth. See his Comment, de m Grtec. 
Philos in Theolog. Muham et Judmir. Part ii. De Ortu 
Cdhahe. Hamb. 1837. On the other hand. Matter 
tr.ocos it up to a period antecedent to Christianity. 
See his Hist, dn Gnost. i. 135 — Jl. 

3 See Buddeus, fntroductio in histortam philos. 
lli'hrceorum ; and the writers named by Wolftus, Bib- 
liotheca Ilebraica, tom. iii. [but, especially Brucker*s 
Hist. CriL Philos tom. iL period il. par. i. lib. ii. 
cap i p. 6b2.— Schl. [See also Matter, HUt.duGnott. 
vol. i pages 76 — 105 and 164 — 186, for a view of the 


branch of learning and science was culti- 
vated. The childrjin of good familie-s were 
from tlicir earliest years instructed especi- 
ally in Grecian learning and eloquence; 
they next applied themselves to philosojJiy 
and the civil Jaw, and . at last repaired to 
Greece to comjilete their education.^ 
Among the sects of philosophers, none were 
more acceptable to the Romans tlian the 
Epicureans and Academies, whom the lead- 
ing men followed in great numbers in order 
to indulge tbeinselves in a life of pleasure 
without fear or remorse. While Augustus 
reigned, the cultivation of the fine arts was 
Iield in high honour. Rut after his death, 
the succeeding emperors being more intent 
on tlie arts of war than those of peace, those 
studies gradually sank into neglect. 

13. The other nations, as the Germans, 
Celts, and Britons, were certainly not des- 
titute of men distingniJietl for their genius 
and acumen. In Gaul, the inhabitants of 
Marseilles liad long bc(‘ii much famed for 
th(*ir attention to learning, •'* and they had, 
doubtless, dllliised knowledge among the 
neighbouring tribes. Among the Celts, the 
Druidst who were priests, philosophers, 
and legislators, were renowned for their 
wisdom, but the accounts of them now ex- 
tant are not sufficient to acquaint us with 
the nature of their philosophy. The Ro- 
mans moreover introduced literature and 
pliilosopliy into all tlie countries wliich they 
brought under tlieir sulqection, for the 
purpose of .softening their savage tempers 
and promoting their civilization. ^ 

dogmas which tho .Tews had borrowed from the 
i^Kyptian.s upd Syrian.s.-' B. 

4 Seo (laudentius, Liber de Philosophite apud Bo- 
mnnos inith et propressu, in tho 5tli vol. of the Saim 
Cariorum Scriptoruin Coltectio^ Halle, 1747, 8vo, 2nd 
edition. 

5 See tho Hi.<tfoire lift retire de hi Frasire, par les 
Reliirieux Benedii'tins, Dihs. prolim. p. 42. kc, 

® Martini’s Religion des Gauluis, liv. i. chap. xxi. p. 
1 7.'), and various others who have written concerning 
the Druids. [Thi.s work of Martin is said to be far 
iiifevlor to the following, viz Htstoire des Cettes ct par- 
ticul element des Gfiulois et des Germains, par Sim. 
Pcflonfier, augmentee par M. de Chinific. Baris, J77), 
8 vols. 12mo, and 2 vols 4tO ; also, Kr6ret, Obs. sur In 
nature it les dognies de hi relig. Gauhnse, in the 
Hisloire de I' /lead, des Lurrip. tome xviii. ; and his 
Obs. sur la relig. des Gaulois, &c. in the Mernoires de 
LUterature, tires des registres de I' Acad, des Inscript. 
tome x.xiv. Paris, 1756 ; also the introductory part of 
Alsatia lilustrata, by M. Sohocpllin, tom. i sec. 
96 Colmar, 1751, fol.— 3/Ttr. [The worl'S hero re- 
ferrc<l to have been superseded by those of more re- 
cent inquirers. Among these modern works perhaps 
the fulle.^t and moat valuable is, Thierry, Uistoire 
des Gaulois depuis les tfmps les plus recules, jusqu* d 
P enfiere sournission fht la Gaule d la domination romninci 
2n<l edition, 183.5, 3 vols. 8vo. The Ethnography of tho 
Celts is adu^lrably traced by Dr Pritchard, in the 3rd 
vol. of his Researches into the physical history iif man- 
kind London 1841,— /{. 

7 Juvenal, Satyra xv. 110 — 112. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF TUB TEA.CHERS, AND OP TUB 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1 . As it was the design of our Saviour 
to gatljor a church from among all nations, 
and ono*which should continue through all 
ages, the nature of the case required him 
first to appoint extraordinary teachers who 
should be his amhassudoi s to mankind, and 
everywhere collect societies of Christians, 
and then that he should cause to be placed 
in these societies ordinary teachers and in- 
terpreters of his will, who should repeat 
and enforce the doctrines taught by the 
extraordinary teachers, and keep the people 
steadfast in tlicir faith and practice ; for 
any religion will gradually be corrupted j 
and become extinct, unless there are per- 1 
sons continually at hand to explain and in- 
culcate It. 

2. The extraordinary teachers whom 

Christ employed in setting up his kingdom, 
were those Intimate friends of his whom the 
Scriiiturcs denominate apostles^ and those 
seventy disciples of whom mention was made 
above. To those, I apprehend, must be 
added. those who arc called 9, that 

is, as I suppose, those who were either sent 
forth to instruct the people by the apostles, 
or who, of their own accord, forsaking other 
employments, assumed the ofTice of pro- 
mulgating the truths which Christ taught.* 
And to these we must further add those to 
whom, in the infancy of the church, God 
imparted ability to speak in foreign lan- 
guages which they had never learned ; for 
lie on whom the divine goodness conferred 
the gift of tongues, ought in my judgment 
to infer from this gift, that God designed 
to employ his ministry in prop.agating the 
Christian religion.* 

3 . Many have undertaken to write the 
history of the apostles, a history full of 
fables, doulits, Jind dilFiculties, if we pursue 
it farther than the book.s of the New Tes- 
tament and the most ancient ccclesiastic.al 
writers can guide us * An ajiostle was a 
man who was divinely instructed, and who 
was invested with the power of making 

I laivs, of punishing the guilty and wirked 
I when there was occasion, and of working 

i I Ephes. iv. 11. See Eusebius, Hut.eccles, lib iii. c. 

' xxxvll, 

j a 1 Cor. xiv. 22, &c. 

I 3 Writers of the lives of the apostles aro enumo 
I rated by Sagittarius, IntrodiActio ad hixtoriam ecclos. 
i cap. 1. p. 2 ; and by Ruddeua, De EccksUi Anostolica, 
I>. 673, Ac [The English I'eader may consult Cave's 
Lives qf the Apostles and Fathers qf the first three cen- 
turies, fol. Lond. 1677, a diffuse and uncritical com- 
pilation ; and Lardnor's History qf the Apostles and 
F.oangelists, in vols. v. and vl ‘of his Works, Lond. 
18,38, marked with all the care and accuracy of that i 
iistinguished writer. — R. \ 
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miracles yfhen they were necessary, and wlio 
was sent hy Christ himself to make known 
to mankind the divine pleasure and the 
way of salvation, to separate those who 
obeyed the divine commands from all others, 
and to unite them in the bonds of a religi- 
ous society.'* 

4 . Our knowledge of the seventy disciples 
of Christ is still more imperfect than that 
of the apostles, for they are but once men- 
tioned in the New Testament. Luke x. 1. 
Catalogues of them indeed arc extant, but 
these being fabricated by the Greeks have 
little or no authority or credibility. Their 
mission was, as appears from the words used 
by Luke, solely to the Jewish nation. Yet 
it is very probable that, after the Saviour’s 
ascension to he.avcn, they performed the 
duties evangelists, and taught in various 
countries the way of salvation which they 
had learned from Christ.^ 

5. As to the external form of the church 
and the mode of governing it, ncitluT 
Christ himself nor his apostles gave any 
express precei)ts. We are therefore to 
understaml, that this matter is left chielly 
to be regulated by circumstances, and by 
the discretion of civil and ecclesiastical 
rulers.'* If, however, what no Christian can 

4 Sec Spanboim, De Apostolis et Aposfolatii, tom. 
II. Opp, p. 289, Ac, In ascribing legislative poivers 
to the apo.stles I have proceeded considerately, and, as 
I think, on good grounds. I am aware that cminer\t 
men at this day deny thorn this power, but perhaps 
they differ from mo more in words than in reality. 
[Moshciin founded liis opinion on Matt. x. 20 ; ,Tohn 
xiii. 20 ; Luke x. IG ; 1 Tim. iii. 1 ; 1 Cor. xi. 1 — 4, 34 ; 
and Titus i. 5. See his Imtit. hist. Christ, majores, p. 
m, Scc.— SchL 

3 Cntalogue.s of the seventy disciples are extant, sub- 
joined to the Lihi Iii. de Vita et Morte Mnsis, eluci- 
dated by Gaiilmin, and again published by Eabrieius, 
Append, ad Hippol, Op. tom. i. p. 41. [See an account 
of these catalogues in note 4, p 18, above. — Mur. 

6 Those who imagine tliat Christ himself, or the 
apostles hy Ids direction and authority, appointed a cer- 
tain fixed form qf church government, arc not agreed j 
what that fomi was. T\\q principal opinions yi\nc\\\\A\Q i 
Ix'on adopted upon this head may bo reduced to tha four ' 
following The first, is that of the Roman Catholics, j 
who maintain that Christ’s intention and appointment ; 
was, that his followers should bo collected into one 
sacred empire, subjected to the governmmt of St. Peter I 
and his successors, and divided, like the kingdoms of 
this world, into several provinces ; that, in consequence 
thereof, PeUr fixed the seat of ecclesiastical dondnion ! 
at Rome, but afterwards, to alleviate the burthen of his 
office, divided the church into three greater provinces, 1 
according to the diyision of the world at that time, ' 
and appointed a person to preside in each who was 
dignified with the title of patriarch ; tjiat the European j 
patriarch resided at Rom^', the Asiatic at Antioch, and 
the African at Akxandria ; that the bishops of each 
province, among whom there were various ranks, were i 
to reverence the authority of their respective patriarchs ; I 
and that both bishops and patriarchs were to be pas- 1 
sivcly subject to the supreme dominion of the Roman j 
Pontiff. See Leo Allatius, De perpetua Consensu j 
cedes. Orient et Occident, lib 1. cap H.: and Morin, | 
Exerdtat. ecclesiast. lib. I. exer i. This romantic ac- j 
count scarcely deserves a serious refutation. The [ 
second opinion concerning the government of the | 
church, makes no mention of a supreme head or of i 
patriarchs constituted by dirtne authority ; but it sup- 
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doubt, tho apostles of Jesus Christ acted 
by divine command and guidance, then 
that form of the primitive churches, which 
was derived from the church of Jerusalem 
erected and organized by the apostles them- 
selves, must be accounted divine ; yet it 
will not follow that this form of the church 
was to be perpetual and unalterable. In 
those primitive times, each Christian church 
was composed of the people^ the presiding 
officerSi and tho assistants or deacomd 
These must he the component parts of 
every society. The highest authority was 
in the people i or whole body of Christians; 
for even tlic apostles themselves inculcated 
by their example, that nothing of any ino- 
ment was to be done or determined on, but 
with the knowledge and consent of the 
brotherhood. Acts i. 15; vi. 3 ; xv. 4 ; 
xxi. 22. And this mode of proceeding, 
both prudence and necessity required m 
those early times. 

6. The assembled people therefore 

poses that the apostles divided the Uonian empire into 
as many ccclasuistical provinces as there were secular 
or civil ones ; that tho metrojiolitan Ifishou, t. e. the 
prelate who resided in tlie capital city of each province, 
presided over tlio clergy of that province ; and that the 
other bithous were subject to his authority. This 
opinion has been adopted by some of the most learned 
of the Romish church (Petrus de Marca, 1)e Coward 
sarerd. et imperii^ lib. vi. cap. i ; Morin, Exerc. cedes. 
lib. i. exerc. xviil.; and Pagi, 6Vj7tV?a in Annal. Jiaroniu 
ad aim 37, tom. 1. p. 29), and has also been favoured by 
some of the most eminent llritish divines (Hammond, 
Diss. de Episcop.; Ilcveridgc, Cod. Canon vet. cedes, vin- 
die. lib. ii. cap. v. tom. ii. Pair. A postal. innA Ussher, 
De Origine. episcop. ct ineitopol. p. 20- ) Some Protes- 
tant writers of note have endeavoured to prove that it 
is not supported by suflicient evidence (Basnago, Hist, 
de V Eglise, ion\Q \. livr. l.chap.viii.; Boehmer, Annof . 
ad Petrurn de Marca de Concordia sacerd. et imperii, 
p. 143.) The third opinion is that of those who ac- 
knowledge that when the Christians began to multiply 
exceedingly, metropolitans, patriarchs, and arcli- 
ni shops were indeed created, but only by human ap- 
pointment and authority ; though they confess, at the 
same time, that it is consonant to the orders and in- 
tentions of Christ and his apostles, that there should be 
in every Christian church 'one person invested with the 
highest authority, and clothed with certain rights and 1 
privileges above tho other doctors of that assembly. 
Tliis opinion has been embraced by many English di- 
vines of tho first rank in the learned world, and also 
by many in other countries and communions. The 
fourth and last opinion is tiiat of the Presl)yterians, 
who affirm that ChrisCs intention was, that the 
Christian doctors and ministers should all enjoy tho 
same rank and authority, without any sort of pre- 
eminence or subordination, or any distinction of rights 
and privileges. The reader will find an ample account 
of these four different opinions witlx respect to church 
government in Mosheiin’s larger history of the first 
century. — Mad. [On the question whether a fixed 
form of government binding on all churches was In- 
stititted by Christ and his apostles, see, on the nega- 
tive side, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, books 1. ll. iii. 
and Stllllngfleet’s Irenicum, Lend, IGfi2, p. 170, Ac. ; 
and for the affirmative, Rutherford’s Divine Eight of 
Church Government, Ac. Lend, 1646 ; and the Jus divi- 
num regiminis ecclesiastici of tho London miiusters. 
Lond. 1647.-iJ. . ^ „ 

1 Eusebius ( Demonstratto Evang. lib. vu. cap. ii.) 
omits the deacons, unless he includes them among the 
rulers, for he di rides a church into yjyovperovs, sntrrovv, 
and Kanixovpevovit the rulers, the faithful, and coJe- 
chumens.~SchU 


elected their own rulers and teachers, or 
received without constraint those recom- 
mended to them. They also by their suf- 
frages rejected or confirmed the laws which 
were proposed by their rulers in their as- 
semblies — they excluded profligate and 
lapsed brethren and restored them — they 
decided the controversies and disputes 
which arose — they heard and determined 
the causes of presbyters and deacons ; — in 
a word, the people did everything which 
belongs to those in whom tho supreme 
power of the community is vested. All 
these rights the people paid for, by supply- 
ing the funds necessary for the support of 
the teachers, the deacons, and the poor, the 
public exigencies and unforescim emergen- 
cies. These funds consisted of voluntary 
contributions in every species of goods, 
made by individuals according to their 
ability, at tlicir public meetings, and usually 
called oblations. 

7. Among all members of the church, of 
whatever class or condition, there was the 
most perfect equality, which they mani- 
fested by their lovo-fcasis, by their use of 
the appellatives brethren and sisters, and in 
other ways. Nor in this first century was 
there any distinction between the initiated 
and the candidates for initiation, for who- 
ever professed to regard Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour of tho world, and to depend on 
him alone for salvation, was immediately 
baptized and admitted into tho chiu'ch; 
but in process of time, as the churches be- 
came enlarged, it was deemed advisable and 
necessary to distribute the people into two 
classes, the faithful and the catechumens. 
The former were those who had been so- 
lemnly admitted into the church by- bap- 
tism, and who might be present at all the 
parts of religious worshiji, and enjoy the 
right of voting in the meetings of the 
church. The latter, not having yet re- 
ceived baptism, were not admitted to the 
common prayers, nor to the sacred supper, 
nor to the meetings of the church. 

8. The rulers of the church were de- 
nominated sometimes presbyters or elders, 
a designation borrowed from the Jews, and 
indicative rather of the wisdom than tho 
age of the persons, and sometimes, also, 
bishops ; for it is manifest that both terms 
are promiscuously used in the New Testa- 
ment for one and the same class of persons. 
Acts XX. 17—28 ; Phil. i. 1 ; Tit. i. 5--7 ; 
1 Tim. iii. 1. These were men of gravity, 
and distinguished for their reputation, in- 


9 On this subject see the authorities quoted and the 
extracts given by Qieseler, J^ehrhuch, &c. Davids, trans. 
vol. i. p. 88, note 1.— -Jl. 
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fluence, and sanctity. 1 Tim. iii. 1» &c. ; 
Tit. i. 5, &c. From the words of St. Paul 
(1 Tim. V. 17), it has been inferred that 
some elders instructed the people, while 
others served the church in other ways. 
But this distinction between teaching and 
ruling elder Sy if it ever existed (which 
I will neither alfirm nor deny), was cer- 
tainly not of Ion;; continuance ; for St. Paul 
makes it a qualification rcipiisite in aZZ pres- 
byters or bishops, that they be able to teach 
and instruct others. I Tim. iii. 2, &c.* 

9. As few among the first professors of 
Christianity were learned men, and com- 
petent to instruct the rude and uninformed 
on religious subjects, it became necessary 
that God should raise up in various churches 
extraordinary teachers, who could discourse 

! to the people on religious subjects in their 
public assemblies, and address tlicm in the 
name of God. Such were the persons 
who in the New Testament arc called 
prophets. Rom. xii. 0; 1 Cor. xii. 28; 
xiv. 3 — 39; Epbes. iv. ll. The functions 
of these men are limited too much by 
those who make it to have been their sole 
business to expound the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and especially tlic prophetic 
books.® Whoever professed to bo sucli a 
herald of God, was allowed publicly to ad- 
dress the people; but there were present 
among the hearers divinely cqnstitutc.d 
j udges, who could not fail, by infallible crite- 
ria, to discriminate between true and false 
{)ro})hets. The order of prophets ceased 
wlie«i the necessity for thorn was past. 

10. That the church had its public ser- 
vants or deacons., from its first foundation, 
there can bo no doubt, since no association 
can exist without its servants; and least 
of all such associations as the first Chris- 
tian churches. Those young mm who car- 

! ried out the corpses of Ananias and his 
I wife, were undoubtedly rhe deacons of the 
! church at Jerusalem, who were attending 
' on the apostles and executing their com- 
j mands. Acts v. 0 — 10.^ These first dea- 
* cons of that church were chosen from 
j among the Jewish Christians born in Pa- 

j 1 Sec, concerning the woni prrsh)/tfir, Vitringa, Dn 
I vetrre, Hb. ill. par. i. cap. i, p. C0I> ; and 

'■ Carpzov, Exercit. in epht, ad IMneos. ex Philon^, p. 

4m. On the thing itself, or rather the persons dosig- 
i nated l)y this title, see Hiiddcus, Ecrlesia Jpostof. 

cap. vi. p. 7iy, and Tfaff, De OriginiOus Juris eccles. 

' p. 4.0. 

2 8eo Mosheim, Dlss. de iWs. qut propheto’ meontur 
in N. T. [in the 2nd vol» of his Diss. ad Hist. Eccl. 
pvrtinentes, p, 125, Xo. ; also, Witsius, MisceU. Sacra, 
toin. 1. ; KLoppo, Exrurs. iii. in EpistoUim ad Ephes. ,* 
and Schleusnor, Lexicon in N. Test. art. 7rpo0T|-n/?, 
No. 10.— 

S Those who may be surprised that T should consi. 
der the young men who interred t ite bodies of Ananias 
and Sapphira, to be the deacons of the church at 
Jirusalein, are desired to consider timt tlio words 


lestine; and as they appeared to act with 
partiality in the distribution of alms among 
the native and foreign Jewish Christians, 
seven other deacons were chosen by order 
of the apostles, out of that part of the 
church at Jerusalem which was composed 
of strangers or Jews of foreign birth. Acts , 
vi. 1, &c. Six of these new deacons were ; 
foreign Jews as appears from their names ; , 
the other one was from among the prose- i 
lytes i for there was a number of prose- 
lytes among the first Christians of Jerusa- 
lem, and it was suitable that they should 
be attended to as well as the foreign Jews. 
The example of the church of Jerusalem 
being followed by all the other churchc.?, 
in obcdicbce to the injunctions of the apos- 
tles, they likewise appointed deacons. 1 
Tim. iii. 8, 9. There were also in many 
churches, and especially in those of Asia, 
female public servants, or deaconesses^ avIio 
were respectable matrons or widows, ap- 
pointed to take care of the poor and to 
perform other offices.'* 

t'eoircpoc aud veavicTKOi, young men, are not always 
Indicative of age, but ofteji, both among the (J recks j 
and Lafin.^, indicate a function or office; for tlie ! 
samo change is made in tlicso words as in tlio word i 
presbyter, which, every one knows, is indicative, sonio- i 
times of age, and sometimes merely of office. As, ! 
tljcrefore, the word presbyter often denotes the rulers ; 
or head men of a society or association, without any j 
regard to tlu ir age, so also the terms young men and i 
the younger not uiifroquently denote the servants, or i 
those that stand in vailiug; because, ordinarily, men in j 
the vigour of life perform this office. Nor Is this use ! 
of the word foreign from the New Testament. The j 
Saviour himself sooins to use the word vewrepo? ; 
In this sense, Luke xxii. 20, o ju,€t^*'on' cv vpir, yeveaOio i 
p morepo?. The word p<L(^u)v he himself ex]>lains i 
by pyovpcvo^, so that it is oqyivalent to ruler or pres- j 
byter ; and instead of l ewrepos ho in the next clause ! 
uses 6 UaKovCov, which jdaces our interpretation beyond i 
all controversy. So that pci^uiv and eewrepos are not 
hero indicative of certain ages, but of certain offices ; 1 
and the precept of Christ amounts to tins: “ Let not 
liim that perfonn.s the office of a presbyter or cider 
among you, think himself superior to the public servants 
or deacons ’’ — Still more evident is the passage, 1 I’cter 
1 v. a, tapoioi cewTtpot VTTOTdyrjTe 7rptcr/3i;Tepoi?. It is inanU 
fo.st from what goes before that presbyter here is indi- 
cative of rank or office, denoting teacher or ruler in 
Uic church ; therefore, its counterpart i^ewrepo?, has the 
same import, and docs not denote persoiis young 
in years, Imt the servapts, or deacons of the churcii. 
Peter, after Bolemnly exhorting the presbyters not to 
abuse the power committed to thorn, turns to the dea- 
cons and .says: “ And likewise ye younger, t. e. ye dea- 
cons, despise not the orders of the presbyters, but per- 
form cheerfully whatever they require of you.*’ — In 
this same sense the term is used by Luke, Acts v. G — 1C, 
where cewrepoi. or rtardaKoi are the deacons of the 
church at .Jerusalem, tlie very persons whom, a little 
after, the Hellenists accused laforo the apostles of iiot 
distributing properly the contributions for file poor. I 
might confirm thi.s sense of the term young men, by 
numerous citations from Greek and Latin writers, both 
sacred and profane ; but this is not the place for such 
demonstration.s. 

4 For an account of the deacons and deaconesses of 
the ancient ehurchos, see Ziegler, De Diaronis et dia- 
conissis. Wittemb. 1G78, 4to; Basnage, Annales Polit, 
cedes, ad. ann. 35, tom. i. p. 453 ; Bingham, Origines 
Eedesrast. book ii. chaiv xx. [and Mosheim, De Rebus 
Christ, ante C. M. p. 118, &c. where he defends, at great 
length, his somewhat peculiar views respecting the 
seven deacons of the church at Jerusalem.- -Ji/Mr, 
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11. In this manner Christians managed 
' ecclesiastical affairs so long as their congre- 
gations were small or not very numerous. 
Three or four presbyters, men of gravity 
and holiness, placed over those little socie- 
ties, could easily proceed with harmony, 
and needed no head or president. But 
when the churches became larger, and the 
number of presbyters and deacons, as well 
as the amount of duties to be performed, 
was increased, it became ncc(‘.ssary that 
the council of presbyters should have a 
president, a man of distinguished- gravity 
and prudence, who should distribute among 
his colleagues their several tasks, and be, 
as it were, the central point of the whole 
society. He was at first denominated the 
angeliJBiQy. ch. ii. and iii.),* but afterwards 
the bishop, a Greek title indicative of his 
]:)rincipal business. It would seem that 
the Church of Jerusalem, when growm very 
numerous, after the dispersion of the apos- 
tles among foreign nations, was the first 
to elect such a president, and that other 
churches in process of time followed the 
example.* 

12. But whoever supposes that the bi- 
shops of the first and golden ago of the 
church corresponded with the bishops of the 
following centuries, must blend and con- 
found characters which are very different. 
For, in this century and the next, a bishop 
had charge of a simple church, which might 
ordinarily bo contained in a private house; 
nor was he its loi'd, but was in reality its 
minister or servant ; ho instructed the peo- 
ple, conducted all parts of public worship, 
and attended on the sick and the necessi- 
tous in person ; and what he was unable 
thus to perform, he committed to the care 
of the presbyters, but without power to de- 
termine or sanction anything except by the 
votes of the presbyters and people.* The 
emoluments of this singularly laborious 
and perilous office were very small. For 
the churches had no revenues except the 
voluntary contributions of the people or 
the oblations, which, moderate as they 
doubtless were, were divided among the 

1 The title of angel occurs only in the Revelation, 
a highly poetic book. It was not probably the common 
title of the presiding presbyter, and certainly was not 
an older one than that of bishop, which is so often 
used by St. Paul in his Epistles, written long before 
the Apocalypse.— il/wr. 

9 Moshelni, Be Reh. Christ, ante C. M. p. 134, 
has a long note, In which he argues from the traditional 
accounts of a longer catalogue of bishops in the Church 
of Jerusalem, than in any other church, during the 
first ages, that the Church of Jerusalem must bo sup- 
posed to have had bishops earlier than any other — Mur. 

3 All that is here stated may be clearly proved from 
the records of the first centuries, and has been proved 
by Bingham, Origines Ecclesiast ; Beveridg^ Codex 
Canon, primit, ecclesioe, and others* Mosheim, Be 
Heb. Christ. &c. p. 136. — Mur. 


bishop, the presbyters, the deacons, aud 
the poor of the church. 

^ 13. It was not long, however, before 

j the extent of episcopal jurisdiction and 
{lower was enlarged. For the bishops who 
lived in the cities, cither by their own la- 
bours or by those of their presbyters, ga- 
thered new churches in the neighbouring 
villages and hamlets; and these churches 
continuing under the protection and care 
of the bishops by whoso preaching or 
advice they received Christianity, ecclesi- 
astical provinces were gradually formed, 
which the Greeks afterwards denominated 
dioceses. The {lersQns to whom the hity 
bishops committed the government and in- 
struction of these village and rural churches, 
were called chorepiscopi, r^g 

or bisliops of the suburbs and rural 
districts. They w ere an intermediate class 
between the bishops and the presbyters, 
being inferior to the former and superior 
to the latter.^ 

14. All the Churches in those primitive 
times were independent bodies, none of 
them subject to the jurisdiction of any 
other. For though the Churches whicn 
wore founded by the apostles themselves 
fre({ucntly had the honour shown them to 
be consulted in dilficult and doubtful cases, 
yet they had no judicial authority, no con- 
trol, no power of giving laws. On the 
contrary, it is clear as the noon-day, that 
all Christian churches had etpial rights, 
and were in all respects on a footing of 
equality. Nor docs there appear in this 
first century any vestige of that consocia^ 
tion of the Churches of the same province, 
which gave rise to councils and to metro- 
politans. Rather, as is manifest, it was 
not till the second century that the custom 
of holding ecclesiastical councils began, 
first in Greece, and thence extended into 
other prov i nces . ^ 

4 Learned men, who havo written largely on the sub- 
ject, have debated whether the chorepiscopi ranked with 
bishops, or with presbyters. See Morin, Be sacris ce- 
des. ordinal, par. i. exerc. iv. ; Blondel, Be Episc. et 
Presbyt. sec. iii. ; Beveridge, Pandect. Canon, tom, il. 
p. 176; Ziegler, Be Episcopis. lib. i. cap. 13, p. 105, 
&c. ; Peter de Marca, Be Concordia sacerd. et imperii, 
lib. ii. cap. 13, 14; Boehmer, Adnot. nd Petrurn de 
Marca, pages 62, 63 ; Thomassln, BiicipUna eccles. vet- 
et mfva, par. 1. lib. ii. cap. i. p. 215. But they did not 
belong entirely to either of those orders. Mosheim, 
Be Reb. Christ, ante C. M. p. 137.— 

5 It is commonly said, that the meeting of the church 
in Jerusalem, which is described Acts xv. was the first 
Christian coumcil. But this is a perversion of the Im- 
port of the term council; for that meeting was a con- 
ference of only a single church, called together for de- 
lil>cration ; and if such meetings may be called ecclesi- 
astical counciUt, a multitude of them were held in those 
primitive times. A n ecclesiastical council is a meeting 
of delegates from a number of confederate churches 
[This is the view of Archbishop Whatdy, In his King 
domqf Christ. Load. 1842, p. 105. It is also that of 
the Independents. The Presbyterian view, as embraced 

K 
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15. Among the Christian teachers and 
ecclesiastical writers, the first rank is most 
clearly due to the apostles themselves, and 
to certain of their disciples whom God had 
moved to write histories of the transactions 
of Christ and Ins apostles. The writings 
of these men are collected into one vo- 
lume, and are in the hands of all who pro- 
fess to be Christians. In regard to the 
history of these sacred books, ‘ and the 
arguments by which their divine authority 
and their genuineness are evinced, ^ those 
authors are to be consulted who havo writ- 
ten professedly on these subjects. 

1 6. As to the time wherii and the persons 
hy whom, the books of the New Testament 
were collected into one volume, there are 
various opinions, or rather conjectures, of 
the learned; for the subject is attended 
with great and almost inexplicable difficul- 
ties to us of these latter times. ^ It must 
suffice to know, that before the middle of 
the second century, most of the books com- 
posing the New Testament were in every 
Christian Church throughout the known 
world, and were road and regarded as the 
divine rule of faith and practice. And 
hence it may be concluded, that it was 
wh lo some of the apostles were still living, 
and certainly while their disciples and im- 
mediate successors were everywhere to be 
met with, that these books were separated’ 
and distinguished from all human compo- 
sitions.^ That the four Gospels were com- 
bined during the life-time of the apostle 
John, and that the first three Gospels re- 
ceived the approbation of this inspired 
man, we learn expressly from the testimony 
of Eusebius.^ And why may we not sup- 
pose that the other books of the New Tes- 


by many, may be seen most succinctly stated hy Rutlier- 
ford, in his Due right of Prabyten-ies. Loud. 1G14, 
pages 35.'l— 377 —R. 

l See, on this subject, Fabricius, BiMhthena Greeca, 
lib. iv. cap. V. pages 1 22—227 ; [and Jones, Method of 
tettling the canonical authority qf the N. T. 3 vols. 
8vo. ; and the modern Introductions to the books of the 
N. T. In English, by Horne, and Michatdls, od. Marsh ; 
and in German, by llaenlin, Krug, Bertholdt, Eich- 
horn, &o. — Mur. 

8 The early writers In defence of the divine autho- 
rity of the N. T. are enumerated by Fabricius, Delec- 
tus argumentorum et syllabus scrip tor. pro nerit. relig. 
Christiafue, cap. xxvi. p. 602. [On the subject itself, 
the modern writers are numerous, and generally 
known. Lardner and Paley still hold the first rank 
among the English. — Mur. 

3 See fins, BibUoth. sacra, seu diatriha de libror. N. 
T. canone. Amster. 1710, 8vo*, and Mills, Protegom. 
ad N. T, sec. 1, p. 23, &c. [On this ‘‘Inexhaustible 
question,'* see the account given by Bishop Thirlwall, 
In the preface to his translation of Schleiermacher’s 
Critical Essay on the Gospel qf Luke. Lond. 1825, of 
which account Milman says, “ It would be difficult to 
point out a clearer and more satUlBtctory exposition of 
any controversy.”— Hwf. of CArw/.chap. l.p. 144 — R. 

A See. Fridc, De Ctsra wteris eccCesuB circa canoTu 
cap. iii. p. 86, &c. 

a Ettseh. Histt Eedes. lib. iii. cap. xxiv. 


tament were collected into one body at the 
same time? 

17. There were various causes requiring 
this to be done at an early period, and par- 
ticularly this, that, not long after the Sa- 
viour’s ascension, various histories of his life 
and doctrines full of impositions and fables, 
were composed by persons of no bad inten- 
tions perhaps, but who were superstitious, 
simple, and addicted to pious frauds j and 
afterwards various spurious writings were 
palmed upon the world, inscribed with the 
names of the holy apostles. « These worth- 
less productions would have wrought great 
confusion, and would havo rendered both 
the history and the religion of Christ uncer- 
tain, had not the rulers of churches season- 
ably^ interposed, and caused the books 
which were truly divine and which came 
from apostolic hands, to be speedily sepa- 
rated from that mass of trash into a vo- 
lume by themselves. 


6 Such as roniaiu of tlieso spurious works liave been 
carefully collected by Fabricius, Codex Apocryphus N. 
T. 2 vols. 12tuo. Ilatnb. second ed. 1719. Many 
learned remarks on tliem occur in Beausobre, Histoire 
eritique des dogma de Manichee, livr. ii. p. 337, Ac. [No 
on© of all the books contained in Iho Codex Apocry- 
phus N. T. of Fabricius speaks disrospoctfully of 
Chri.st, of his religion, his apostles and followers, or of 
tho canonical books of the N. T.’ They were evidently 
composed with a design to subserve the cause of Chris- 
tianity. The following account of the contents of tho 
Codex Apocryphus N. T, may not be unacceptable 
On opening the first volume, wo meet with, 1 . “ Tho 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary,” Latin. 2. ‘‘ The Previ- 
ous Gospel (Prot-evangellum), ascribed to James tho 
Just, the brother of our Lord,” Gr, and Lat. 3. “ The 
Gospel of tho Infancy of Christ, ascribed to Thomas 
the Apostle," Gr, and Lat, 4. "The Gospel of the 
Infancy, translated from the Arabic, by Henry Sikes,” 
Lat. It is the aim of all these to supply deficiencies in 
the beginning of the true Gospels, by acquainting us 
more fully with the history of the Virgin Mary, Joseph, 
Elizabeth, &c. and with the birth, infancy, and child- 
hood of Christ. Next follow, 5. ‘‘ The Gospel of 
Nicodemus,” or, as it is sometimes called, ‘‘ Tho Acts 
of Pilate,” relating to the crucifixion and resurrection 
of Christ, Latin. 6. Throe “ Epistles of Pilate to Ti- 
berius tho Emperor," giving an account of the con- 
demnation, death, and resurrection of Christ, Latin. 
7. ” The Epistle of Lentulus to tho Roman senate,” 
describing tho person and manners of Christ, Latin. 
The last three (Nos. 5, 6, 7; were intended to be valu- 
able appendages to tho true Gospels, and to contain ir- 
refragable proofs that Jesus was the Messiah, and 
clothed with divine authorithy. Then follow tho writ- 
ings ascribed to Christ himself ; viz. Ids correspondence 
with Abgarus, King of Edossa, which is to be found in 
Eusebius, Hitt. Ecclet. lib. i. cap. xiii. and in variou.s 
modern works. Fabricius next gives a catalogue of 
about foHy apocryphal Gospels, or of all the spurious 
Gospels of which the slightest notice can be found in 
antiquity. These are all, of course, nowjost, except 
tho few which are contained In the previous list. Vol. 
i. partii. begins with “Tho Apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles, or the history of their confiicts, a8cribe<Tto 
Abdias, the first Bishop of Babylonia,” Latin. This 
history summarily recounts what tho canonical books 
relate of each of the twelve apostles, and then traces 
them severally through their various travels and la- 
bours, till their death or martyrdom. Then follows a 
catalogue of all tho ancient biographies of individual 
apostles and apostolic men, which Fabricius could hear 
of ; in all, thirty-six in number. Most of those which 
have been published are to be mot with in Martyrolo- 
gies and in the Acta Sanctorum, Fabricius next 
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18. Next after the apostles, Clement y the 
Bishop of Rome, obtained very high repu- 
tation as one of the writers of this century. 
The accounts we have at this day of his 
life, actions, and death, are for the most 
part uncertain.^ There are still extant 
two epistles to the CorinthianSy bearing his 
name and written in Greek: of these, it is 
generally supposed that the first is genuine, 
and that the second is falsely palmed upon 
the holy man by some deceiver.’* Yet even 
the first epistle seems to have been cor- 
rupted by some indiscreet person, who was 

ffives ua apocryphal Epistles, aseribod to the Virgin 
Mary, to Paul, and to Peter. Mary's letters are but 
three, and those very sliort. One is addressed to St 
Ignatius, in nine lines ; another, to the people of Mar- 
seilles, in eleven lines; and the third, to the people of 
Florence, in four linos. To St. I’aul is attributed a 
short Epistle to the Laodiceans, Gr. and Lat. It is a 
tolerable compilation from his genuine epistles. Then 
follows a courteous but vapid correspondence in Latin, 
said to have passed between St. Paul and Seneca, the 
Roman philosopher. It comprises fourteen short let- 
ters, full of compliments and of very little else. Paul's 
third Epistle to the Corinthians has not had the honour 
to ho published. There is one Epistle of the apostle 
Peter, addressed to the apostle .Tames, still extant, in the 
Cleirumtintiy or spurious works of Clemens Romanus. 
Of spurious Revelations,- Fabrioius enumerates twelve; 
most of which are cither lost or have not been Judged 
worth publishing. The second volume of the Codt>x 
opens with the ancient liturgies, bearing the names of 
tiio apostles and evangelists. They are six ; namely, 

i those which bear the names of the Apostles .Tames, 
Peter, .Tohn, Matthew, and Luke ; together with a short 
prayer ascribed to John. Those liturgies, doubtless, 
are quite aneient. To these are subjoined nine canons 
or ecclesiastical laws, said to have been adopted In a 
council of the apostles held at Aiitioch ; and finally, the 
Apostles’ Creed, which, many of the ancients supposed, 
was formed by the apostles themselves. The appendix 
to the Codex gleans up some fragments and additional 
notices of the pieces before mentioned, and then closes 
with the Shepherd of Hernias, accompanied with notes. 
Mur. [Most of these spurious pieces were trans- 
lated, and published in studied imitation of the books 
of the New Testament by the late W. Hone, with the 
view of discrediting the divine authority of the sacred 
volume ; but he lived to regret this intended injury, I 
and suppressed the book. It is, notwithstanding, an 
Interesting work to the student. See Hone’s Apoci-y- 
phal New Testanumt. London, 1820, 8vo.— /f. 

1 Subsequent to Tillcmont [Memoires pour servird 
rhhtoire de r Efflise, tome il. part 1. p. 270], Cotclicr 
rPatres JpostoL}, and Grabo [Spidl^^g. Patrwnt, saec. i. 
p. 264, &c.], Philip Rondininus has collected all that 
is known of this great man. In the first of his two 
books, De S. Clemente, papa et inariyre, ejuxque Basilica 
in urbe R<ma. Rome, 1706, 4to. [See also Bower’s 
Licet of the Popes, vol. 1. pages 1 4—20, 2d ed. Clemens, 
was, perhaps, the person mentioned by Paul, Philip, iv. 
3. He was one of the most distinguished Roman 
Christians, became Bishop of Rome towards the close 
of the century, and is said to have lived till the third 
year of Trajan’s reign, or A.D. 100. — Mur. 

2 The editions of Clement’s epistles to the Corinth- 
ians are mentioned by Fabricius, Biblioth. Grteca, Hb. 
iv. cap. V. p. 17-5, See. to which must be added, the 
edition of Wotton, Cantab. 1718, 8vo, which is pre- 
ferable to the preceding editions In many respects. 
[The English reader may find them both, together with 
some account of this author, in Archbishop Wake s 
Genuine epittles of the apostolical Fathers, translated. 
Sec. An ample account of them is given by lardner. 
Credibility of the Gospel History, part 11. vol. 1. p. 283, 
ed. Lond. 1835.— Afwr. [A more accurate translation 
of the first, and Indeed only genuine, epistle may be seen 
In Chevalller's Translation of the Epistles of Cement, 

j Polycarp, and Ignaiiw, &o. London, 1833. — if. 


sorry to see so little erudition and genius 
in a production of so great a man.* 

19. The other works which boar the name 
of Clementy namely, the apostolic Canons, 
the apostolic Constitutionsy the Recognu 
tions of Clementy and the Clementinay* 
fraudulently ascribed to this eminent father, 
by some deceiver, for the purpose of pro- 
curing them greater authority. This all 
now concede. The apostolic Canons are 
Lxxxv ecclesiastical LawSy and exhibit the 
principles of discipline received in the Greek 
and oriental churches, in the second and 
third centuries. The viii Boohs of apos- 
tolical Constitutions y arc the work of some 
austere and melancholy author, who de- 
.signed to reform the worship and discipline 
of the church, which ho thought were fallen 
from their original purity and sanctity, and 
who did not hesitate to prefix the names of 
the apostles to his regulations, in order to 
give them currency.* The Recognitions of 
Clementy which difler but little from ihaCle- 
memtinay are ingenious fables, composed by 

3 See Cotelier, Vatres Apostolici, tom. i. pages 133, 
131, and Bernhard, Adnotatiunculai ad Clemontem, 
in the lost edition of the Patres Apostol. by Lo Clorc. 
These annotations Wotton has In vain attempted to 
confute, in bis notes on the epistle of Clement. [Be- 
sides the two epistles to tho Corinthians, there are 
extant, in Syriac, two other epistles, ascribed to Cle- 
ment, entitled, De Virginitate, st'U ad I'irgines. They 
were first brought to Europe by Sir James Porter, 
British ambassador at Constantinople ; and were pub- 
lished with a Latin translation accompanying the 
Syriac text, by Wetstein, at tho end of tho 2d vol. of 
his very learned Greek N. T. Leyden, 1752. Lardner 
assailed their genuineness, in a Dm. of sixty pages, 8vo. 
London, 17-53, and Vcpcina followed. In three printed 
letters, 1754. Wetstein replied to tho lormcr ; but, dy- 
ing in March, 1754, he left the controversy with the 
latter to Galand, who prosecuted it in his Bibliotheca 
vet. Patrum, Dissert, li. cap. li.; also, in Sprcngcr’s 
Thesaurus rei Patrist. tom. i. p. 60, &c. These epis- 
tles are not mentioned by any writer till near tho end 
of tho fourth century. They were, probably, composed 
in the oriental church at the close of the second, or 
in tho third, century; an<? for the double purpose of 
recommending celibacy and reprehending the abuses of 
such a life. See Neander’s Allgem. Ccschichtc, vol. 1. 
part iii. p. 1103, &o. — Mur. 

4 For the history and various editions of these works, 
see Ittig, Dm. de Patribus Apostol. prefixed to his 
Bibliotheca patrum Apostol. and his Dm. de Pseude- 
pigraphis Apostol. annexed to his Appendix ad libnim 
de Ilarresiarchis atci Apostol ; also, Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Orteca, lib. v. cap. i. p. 31, &c.; and lib. vl cap. i p. 4. &c. 

6 The various opinions of the learned respecting the 
Apostolic Canons and Constitutions, are collected by 
Buddeus, Isagoge in Theologiam, par, li. cap. v. p. 74(». 
[See Bishop Beveridge, Notes on these Canons, and his 
Codex Canonum ecchs. prim. Lond. 1678, 4to. The 
Canons themselves malce a part of tho Corjnis Juris Ca~ 
nanici, and are also inserted in Binlus's and other large 
collections of the Councils. They are valuable docu- 
ments respecting the order and discipline of the chur^V 
about the third century. The Apostolic Constitutions 
seem to have undergone changes since their first 
formation, and probably by Arlan hands in the fourth 
century. They are voluminous and minute regula- 
tions respecting ecclesiastical discipline and worship. 
They are of considerable use In determining various 
points of practice in the church, duHng the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries.— itftor. [They inay be found 
in the second volume of Whlaton's Primitive Chris- 
tianitv in Greek, with an English translation in paraL 
lei columns. — B. 
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some Alexandrine «T ewish Christian and phi- 
losopher of the third century, to meet the at- 
tacks of the Jews, Gnostics, and philosophers 
upon the Christian reli<^ion, in anew manner. 
A careful perusal of them will assist a person 
much in /gaining a knowledge of the state of 
the ancient Christian church. * 

20. Tlic Apostolic Father Sy as they are 
called, are those Christian writers who were 
conversant either with the apostles them- 
selves, or with their immediate disciples. 
Among these the next after Clement was 
IgnatiuSy Bishop of Antioch, a disciple and 
companion of the apostles. He sufTcred 
martyrdom under Trajan, being exposed 
to wild beasts in the theatre at Komc^ 
Tliere are extant several epistles bearing 
his name, and concerning which the learned 
have had long and sharp contests. The 
seven, written while he was on his way to 
Rome, as published A. D. 1646, by Js.Vos- 
sius, from a Florentine MS. are, by most 
writers, accounted genuine ; but the others 
they reject as forged. To this opinion I 
cheerfully accede ; and yet I must acknow- 
ledge that the genuineness of the Epistle to 
Polycarp, on account of its difference of 
style, appears to me very dubious; and 
indeed the whole subject of the Ignatian 
epistles in general, is involved in much ob- 
scurity and perplexity.* 

21. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, suf- 
fered martyrdom at an extreme age, in tlic 
middle of the second century. The epistle 
addressed to the Philippians, which is as- 
cribed to him, is by some accounted genu- 
ine, and by others spurious ; which of these 

Iwth. Grteca, lib. v. cap. i, pages 38 — 47. [Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. iii. 30, makes very honouraWe mention of 
Ignatius and his epistles; and describes his conduct 
while on his way to Rome, the place of his martyrdom. 
The account of his mai-tyrdom, which is printed along 
with his epistles, gives a still fuller account of this emi- 
nent father. It is clear that he suffered death in the 
reign of Trajan; but whether A.D. 107, or 110, is un- 
certain. Rome was the place of his martyrdom, and 
wild beasts his executioners. On his w'ay from Antioch, 
ho was enraptured with his prosi)Cct of dying a martyr, 
and wrote probably all his epistles. Eusebius says; 
“He confirmed the churches in every city through which 
he passed, by discourses and exhortations, warning them 
most e8i)ccially to take heed of the heresies which then 
first sprung up and increased.” From Smyrna (ac- 
cording to Eusebius), he wrote four of his epistles; 
namely, to tlio churches of Ephesu.s, Magnesia, Tralles 
and Rome. The lust of these was to entreat the Ro- 
man Christians not to interpose and prevent hi.s mar- 
tyrdom. From Troas ho wrote throe other epi.stles ; 
namely, to tlie Churches of rhiladelphia and of Smyrna, 
and to his friend Polycarp. Of these seven epistles, 
there are duplicato copies still extant; that is, copies 
of a larger and of a smaller size. The latter are those 
publlsiicd by Vossius, which many suppose to be genu- 
ine. Besides these, there are extant five oUier Greek 
epistles, and as many more in Latin, which are now 
universally rejected ; namely, ad Mariam CassihnUtam, 
ad Tarsenses, ad Antiochenos, ad IJeronern Antiochenum 
dinconem,ad Philippenscss also, one in I.atin, from tlie 
Virgin Mary to Ignatius, and his reply; two from Ig- 
natius to 8t. John; and one of Maria Cassibolita to Ig- 
natius. It is tho singular fortune of the seven first 
epistles of Ignatius, to have become the subject of sec- 
tarian controversy among Protestants. In these epis- 
ties, the dignity and authority of bishops arc exalted 
higher tiian in any other writings of this age. lienee, 
tho strenuous advocates for the apostolic origin of epis- 
copacy, prize and defend these epistles with no ordinary 
interest, while the Reformed divines, and especially 
those of Holland, Germany, b'rance, and Switzerland, 
assail them with equal ardour. The most prominent 
champion^ are Bishop Pearson, in his ^indicue episto- 
/gnaf/7.Cambridge,lG72, 4to; and Daillfc, De 
Scriptis qucE sub Dionysii A reap, et Ignatii Antioch, 
nommibus circumfcrimtur. Geneva, 1GG6, 4to. But 
each of these is supported by a host of able polemics. 
Moderate men of various sects are disposed to admit 
the genuineness of the episUes in their shorter form ; 
but to regard them as interpolated and altered. An 
English translation of tiiem and of the martyrdom of 
Ignatius, may be seen in Archbishop Wake’s Genuine 
Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers, — Mur. [A preferable 
translation is given by Chevullier, u^i supra; and a trans- 
lation of both the larger and shorter copies may be 
found in Whiston’s Primitioe Christianity. Lond. 1711, 
vol. i. pages 102 — 391. Whiston was a strenuous sup- 
porter of the genuineness of these larger copies, now 
almost universally repudiated. Additional interest has 
boon very recently imparted to tliis long-protracted 
controversy by the discovery, in a monastery in the 
Egyptian desert of Nitrla, of a Syriac version, of un- 
doubted antiquity, of three of these epistles of Ignatius; 
namely, those to Polycarp, the Ephesians, And the Ro- 
mans. These have been translated and very carefully 
edited by the Rev. W. Cureton of the British Museum, 
together with extracts in Syriac from these and others 
of the Ignatian epistles, and a Syriac version of his 
martyrdom. Lond. 1845, 8vo. The copies thus une.x- 
I^tedl/brought to light are much shorter than the 
short Greek copies previously extant; and among the 
many passages of the Greek omitted in tho Syriac, it is 
remarkable that those which magnify the office and 
authority of the bishop, and those which give additional 
force to the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, are the 
most numerous. See Mr. Oureton’s Preface, p. IG, &c. 

1 See Moshcim’s Diss. de turbata per rccentiorcs Pla~ 
tonicos ecclesid, in the first vol. of his Dissert, ad his- 
ti/riam eccl. pertintnites, sec. 34, p. 174, &c. [The 
Apostolic Canons and Constitutions were ascribed to 
Clement as the collector and publisher only. The Re- 
cognitions, Clementina, &c. are ascribed to him as tho 
author. The writings belonging to this latter class are 
three different works on tho same subject, and written 
after the same general plan. They all, doubtless, had 
one and the same author, who re-wrote his own work, 
for the sake of giving it a better form. The substance 
of them all is Clement’s history of his own dissatisfac- 
tion with paganism ; his first and slight knowledge of 
Christianity, which induced him to journey from Rome 
to Palestine; there ho met with Peter, and for some 
time resided and travelled with him, heard his public 
discourses, and witnessed his combats, particularly with 
Simon Magus ; and in private conversations with the 
apostles, everything pertaining not only to Christianity, 
but to cosmogony, physics, pncumatology, &c. was 
fully explained to him. The three works often relate 
precisely the same things, and in tho same words ; but 
they not unfrequently differ in the fulness of tho details 
end in many of the minor points both of doctrine and 
of fact. The first is entitled Sti Clementis Romani Re- 
cognitiones. The original is lost, so that we have only 
the Latin translation of Rufinus. Tho second is the 
Clementina (rd KA«/ieVTt»'a), first published, Greek 
and Latin, by Cotelier. It commences with an epistle 
of Peter, and another of Clement, addressed to tho 
apostle James. Tho body of the work, instead of being 
divided into books and chapters, like the Recosnitiuns, 
Is thrown into nineteen discourses or homilies 

as delivered by Peter, but committed to WTiting by 
Clement. Tho third Is the Ciementine Epitome, or 
abridged account of the acta, travels, and discourses 
of Peter, together with the epistle of Clement to James, 
Greek and Latin. This Is, as its title Implies, a mere 
abridgment of the two preceding works. — Mur. 

2 Sm TiUemont, Memoircs pour seroir d I’histoire de 
VEghse, tome U. partii. pages 42—80. 

* In regard to these epistles, consult Fabricius, Rib- 




Chap, ii.] 

are in the right, it is difficult to determine. 
The JSpistle of BarnahaSy as it is called, 
was, in my judgment, the production of 
some Jewish Christian who lived in this 
century, who had no bad intentions, but 
possessed little genius and was infected with 
the fabulous opinions of the Jews. He was 
clearly a different person from BarnahaSy 
the companion of St. Panl."^ The book 
entitled the Shepherd of Ilermas (so called 
because an angely in the form and habit of 
a shepherdy is the leading character in the 
drama) was composed in the second cen- | 
tury by JlermaSy the brother of PinSy l.lie 
Roman bishop.^ The writer, if he was in- 
deed sane, deemed it proper to forge dia- 
logues held with God and angels, in order 
to insinuate what he regarded as salutary 
truths more effectually into the minds of his 
readers. But his celestial spirits talk more 
insipidly than our scavengers and porters."* 
22. All these writers of this first ago of 
the church possessed little learning, genius, 
or eloquence ; but, in their simple and un- 
polished manner, they express elevated 
])iety ® And this is honourable, rather than 


1 Concerning Polycarp and his epistle, see Tillemont, 
Mhnoirt's pour servir d I'histoire de r Kglixo, tome li. 
part ii. p. 287; and Fai)ricius, Bihlioth. Gr. lib. v. cap. 
i. p. 47. [Also, Cave’s /.?/(? qf Pofyearp^ in Ids Apos- 
tolicf ; or, Lirrs qf the Primitive Fathers. Lond. 1G77, 
folio. The epistle of Polycarp (the genuineness of 
which, if not certain, is higlily probable), and the epis- 
tle of the Cliurch of Smyrna concerning the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp (which none now call in question), 
are given in English, in Archbi.shop Wake’s Gmuine \ 
Epistles, &c. — Mur. [.and nlso by Chcvnllior, stipra, 
and by Clcrnentson, Epistles of Ignatius and Polyrar.p. 
Bright. 1827, 8vo —//. 

2 Concerning Barnabas, see Tillemont, Memoires, Sec. 

tome i. part iii. p. 104.1; Ittig, Selert. hht. eccle.s. cap. 
sec. i. cap. i. sec. 14, p. 20; and Fabricins, Bihliolh. 
Gr. lib. iv. cap. v. .see. 14, p. 173; and .lib. v. cap. i. 
sec. iv. and various others. [This ancient monument 
of the Chrtsti.an Church, is likewise translated by Arch- 
bishop Wake, Epistles, See. — Mur. 

S This is now manifest from the very ancient Frag- 
ment of a Treatise on the Canon qf the Holy Scriptures, 
publi.shed a few year.s ago by Muratori (from an an- 
cient MS. found at Milan), in his Antiq. Itaiiear. mvdii 
! revi, tom. iii. diss. xliii. p. 85.3, &c. [But the genuinc- 
■ noss of this trcati.so itself is now very much questioned 
' by the learned ; so that the true author of the Shepherd 
! of flermas is still unknown.— M«r. 

4 For the best edition of Hermas, wo are indebted to 
Fabricius, who subjoined it to the third vol. of bis Co- 
dex Apocryph. N. T. Ho also treats of this writer, in 
his Bib. Gueca, lib. v. cap. ix. sec. 9, p. 7. See also Ittig, 
De Fatrihus Apostoiicis, sec. 55, p, 184, &o.; [and in 
ins .Select, histnrue ecetes. capita, sec. i. pag. G6, 155, 
179. The Shepherd of Hennas is translated by Arch- 
bishop Wake, Genuhie Eputles, &c. and though wdld 
and fanciful, yet, from the pious spirit which it breathes, 
and the insight it gives us into the speculations of the 
early Christians, it is not a useless book. — Mur. [Arch- 
bishop Wake's translation of the Epistle of Barnabas 
and the Sheplierd of Hermas is also given in Hone’s 
Apocryphal New Test . — R. 

5 The writers abovenamed are denominated the 
Apostolic Fathers ; and they are often published to- 
gether. The best editions are by Cotelier. Paris, 1G72, 
re-edited by I.e Clerc. Antw. 1G98 ; and again, Amsterd. 
1724, 2 vols. fol. with numerous notes by both the edi- 
tors and others. [This last and best edition, Gr. and 
Lat contains all that has been ascribed to the Aposto- 
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reproachful, to the Christian cause. For, 
that a large part of the human race should 
liavc been converted to Christ by illiterate 
and iintalentcd men, shows that the propa- 
gation of Christianity must be ascribed, not 
to human abilities and eloquence, but to a 
Divine power. 

CIIAITER III. 

HISrOUY OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES AND 
RELIGION. 

1. The whole of the Christian religion 
is comprehended in two parts: the one of 
which teaches what we are to believe in 
regard to religious subjects, and the other 
how we ought to live. The former is, by 
the apostles, denominated the mystery or 
the truth ; and the latter, piety or godli- 
ness. 1 Tim. iii. 9; vi. »‘J. Tit. i. 1. The 

! rule and standard of both are, those books 
wliich God dictated to certain individuals, 
cither before or after the birth of Christ. 
These books it has long been the custom to 
denominate the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. 

2. Provision, therefore, was early made, 
[both by the apostles and their disciples, 
that these books sliould be in the hands of 
all Christians, that they should be publicly 
read in ‘their assemblies, and be applied 
botli to enlighten their minds with truth 
and to advance them in piety. Those wlio 
expounded the Scriptures studied simpli- 
city and plainness. Yet it is not to bo 
denied that, even in this century, the per- 
verse Jewish custom of obscuring the plain 
language of Scripture by forced and frigid 
allegories, and of diverting words from 
their natural and proper meaning, in order 
to extort from them some recondite sense, 
found some admirers and imitators among 
Christians. Besides others, Bjiruabas, 


lie Fathers, whether truly or falsely. The value of the 
genuuic worlcs of these fathers is, to learned theology, 
very small ; but, as affording us aequaintanee with tlio 
true spirit, and sentiments, and reasonings of Christians 
in the very first age after the apostles, they are of Ines- 
timable value. — Mur. [Many eritics are disposed to 
place among these remains of the apostolic ago, the 
anonymous Letter to Diognetus, formerly ascribed to 
Justin Martyr, and contained among his works. Some 
even consider it as having been written before the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, and therefore as among the very 
earliest uninspired productions of the first century. 
Secasati.sfactory dissertation on this point in Semiscb*8 
Justin Martyr, vol. i. p. 193, Ac. being Ryland’s trans- 
lation, in vol. xli. of the Edin. Bib. Cab. The Greek 
epistle itself may be found in the work.s of Justin Mar- 
tyr; and in Ilefele, Patrnm Apostolicorumopera. Tub. 
18.39, 8vo, a very cheap and convenient collection of 
these works, which may be had either with or without 
a Latin translation. An excellent critical edition of 
the Apostolical Fathers, with Notes, Indices, &c. was 
published at Oxford, in Greek and Latm, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
by Dr. Jacobson, of which a second edition appeared 
in 1840. This collection, however, does not include 
the Letter to Diognetus . — R. 
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whose epistle is still extaat, is proof of 
this. 

B. The manner of tcacliing religious 
truths was perfectly simple, and remote 
from all the rules of the philosophers, and 
all the precepts of human art. This is 
manifest, not only from the epistles of the 
apostles, but from all the monuments of 
this century which have come down to us. 
Nor did any apostle, or any one of their 
immediate disciples, collect and arrange 
the principal doctrines of Christianity in 
a scientific or regular system. The cir- 
cumstances of the times did not require 
this ; and the followers of Christ were more 
solicitous to exhibit the religion they had 
embraced by their tempers and their con- 
duct, than to explain its principles scien- 
tifically, and arrange them according to 
the precepts of art. 

4. There is indeed extant a brief sum- 
mary of Christian doctrines, which is called 
the Apostles’ Creed, and which, from the 
fourth century onward, was attributed to 
Christ’s ambassadors themselves. But at 
this day, all who have any knowledge of 
antiquity, confess unanimously that this 
opinion is a mistake, and has no founda- 
tion.* Those judge far morii wisely and 
rationally, who think that this creed arose 
from small beginnings, and was gradually 
enlarged, as occasions required, in order 
to exclude new errors from the church. ^ 

5. At the first promulgation of the gos- 
pel, all who professed firmly to believe that 
Jesus was the only redeemer of mankind, 
and who promised to lead a holy life con- 


^ See Huddeus, Jsagoge ad Throhi^iam, lil). il. cap. 
U. sec. 2. p. 411 ; and Waloh, Introduct. in liOrossymbo- 
licos, lib, i. cap. ii. p. 87, ^c- 
a This is sliown, with no less learning than inge- 
nuity, by Lord Chancellor King, in his History qf 
the Apostles' Creed, which Olearius translated into 
Latin, and published. Lips. 1704, 8vo. But those who 
read this book should be apprised, that the nohlo author 
often gives us conjectures Instead of arguments, and 
that his conjectures do not always deserve to bo impli- 
citly received. [Although the A postles’ Creed was not 
composed in a council of apostles, as was supposed in 
the days of Rufinus (Ruf. De Symbolo, subjoined to 
Cypriani Optra), yet it appears to have been tho genc- 
rtU creed of the Christian church, from, at least, tho 
close of ths second century down to the reformation. 
Nor did it undergo any very great or material change, as 
appears L em comparing the formula) of faith given by 
Irenffius, A.D. XlbiAdo, liter, i. 10. andiii. 4.), and by 
Tertullian, A.D. 102 {De Virgin, veland. cap. i. — con- 
tra Draxeam, cap. U. — Proiscript. ado. Ilcvret, cap. 
xlil.), with the forms of the creed, in all subsequent 
writers down to the present time. See these forms, 
collected by Walch, in his Bibliotheca tymbolica vet us. 
Lomgov, 1770, 8vo. Besides those mentioned by Mos- 
heim, the principal writers on this creed are Cyril 
(Catecltesis), Ruftnus {De Symbolo), and Augustine, 

( Sermo I. ad Catech. Opera, v. 6, p. SOO; ed. Bcned.), 
Vossius {De Tribus Syinbolis, 0pp. tom. vi. p, 507, 
&0.), Abp. Ussher {De Rom, Eccles. aliisq, Fidei, 
Symbolis), Bishop Pearson (on the Creed), Siilcer, 

( Thetaur. Eccles. voco '^Lvp.^okov), and Bingham, 
Orig. Eccles. book x.— Mur. 


formably to the religion he taught, were 
received immediately amon^ the disciples 
of Christ ; nor did a more mil instruction 
in the principles of Christianity precede 
their baptism, but followed it. But after- 
wards, when churches were everywhere 
established and organized, for very just 
reasons this custom was changed ; and 
none were admitted to the sacred font 
unless previously well instructed in the 
primary truths of rcbVion, and allbrding 
indubitable evidence of a sincere and holy 
character. Hence arose the distinction be- 
tween catechumens, or such as were in a 
course of instruction and discipline under 
the care of certain persons, and the faith- 
ful who y/OTG admitted to all the mysteries, 
having been initiated and consecrated by 
baptism. 8 

6. The instruction given to the cate- 
chumens was different, according to their 
genius and capacity. For those of feeble 
minds were instructed only in the more 
general and fundamental principles of re- 
ligion, while those who a^)peiired capable of 
comprehending all Christian knowledge, 
were instructed in everything which could 
perfect and fortify a Christian, according 
to the views of that age. Tho business of 
instructing those of superior capacity and 
genius was committed to men of gravity 
and erudition in the larger churches. 
Hence, the ancient doctors generally divide 
their flocks into two classes of persons, the 
one comprising suoh as received solid and 
thorough instruction, the other embracing 
the more ignorant. Nor do they conceal 
the fact, that diiferent modes of teaching 
were adopted in reference to tliesc two 
classes.^ 

7. There is no doubt, tliat the cliildren 
of Christians were carefully trained up 
from their infancy, and were early put to 
reading the sacred books and learning tho 
principles of religion. For this jnirpose, 
schools were erected everywhere, from the 
beginning. From these schools for chil- 
dren, we must distinguish those seminaries 
of the early Christians erected extensively 
in the larger cities, at which adults, and 
especially such as aspired to be public 


8 See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. book lil. chap. Iv. and 
Pfanner, De Cateckuminis veterum. Weimar, 1688. 
12mo.-- Mtir. 

4 See Origen, Ado. Celsum, lib. iii. p. 143. The 
apostles themselves seem to have been the authors of 
this practice, of which we have vestiges, 1 Cor. ill. 2 ; 
Heb. V. 12. — Schl. [See an interesting dissertation, 
bearing on this subject, in the elder Walch’s Miscell. 
Sacra. Amst. 1774. Bxerclt. prima, entitled De 
Apostohrum institutione catechetica. He considers 
Ileb. vl. 1,2, as embodying the heads of the catecheti- 
cal instructions given by the apostles and primitive 
teachers.— R. 
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teachers, were instructed and educated in 
all branches of learning, both human and 
divine. Such seminaries, in which young 
men devoted to the sacred olfice, were 
taught whatever was necessary to qualify 
them properly for it, the apostles of Christ 
undoubtedly both set up themselves, and 
directed others to set up. 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
St. John at Ephesus, and Polycarp at 
Smyrna, established such schools.^ Among 
these seminaries, in subsequent times, none 
was more celebrated than that at Alexan- 
dria, which is commonly called a catechetic 
school, and was said to be erected by St. 
Mark.* 

8. What many tell us that the ancient 
Christians had their popular and their 
secret doctrines, and did not communicate 
to all classes the same instructions, may be 
admitted as true, if it be rightly explained. 
For those whom they would induce to em- 
brace Christ were not introduced at once 
to the high mysteries of religion which ex- 
ceed the "rasp q0 the human mind, but 
were first instructed in the doctrines which 
reason can comprehend, till they were able 
to bear the more sublime and difiicult 
truths. And afterwards, those who ranked 
among believers were not all instructed in 
the same manner ; but one was directed to 
study and treasure up in his mind more or 

fewer things than another. Whoever would 
understand more than this, by tho secret 
doctrine of the first century, should beware 
lest he confound tho faults of subsequent 
ages with the excellencies of this.* 

9. Most authors represent the lives and 
morals of Christians in this age as patterns 
of purity and holiness, worthy of the imita- 
tion of all subsequent ages. This represen- 
tation, if it be understood of the greater 
part of the professed Christians and not of 
all, is undoubtedly true. But whoever 
supposes tho primitive churches were per- 
fectly free from vices and sins, and esti- 
mates the lives of all the Christians by the 
conduct of some of them, and by the pre- 
cepts and exhortations of their teachers, as 
most of those have done who have written 
books and tracts concerning the innocence 
and holiness of the early Christians, may bo 
confuted by the clearest evidence of both 
testimony and facts. 

10. The external purity of the churches 
was much promoted by that law which de- 
prived of ordinances, and excluded from 
the community, persons of vile character 
or who were addicted to gross sin, provided 
they would not reform on being admonish- 
ed. Such a law we know was established 
by tlie apostles, soon after churches began 
to be formed.^ All classes in the church 
united in executing this law. The teachers 
and rulers generally pointed out the per- 
sons who seemed unworthy of sacred privi- 
leges, and the people sanctioned or rejected 
the proposal at discretion. Excluded sin- 
ners, although they had committed the very 
highest offences, if they gave satisfactory 
evidence of repentance and of amendment, 
were allowed to return to the church, at 
least in most places, yet but once only ; 
for those who were restored, if they return- 
ed to tlieir former sinful practices and 
were again excluded from the brotherhood, 
forfeited all hope of forgiveness.'^ 

11. As the Christian churches were 
composed of both Jews and Gentiles, be- 
tween whom there had been an inveterate 
aversion, and as these recent converts re- 
tained many erroneous impressions re- 
ceived and cherished from their infancy, it 

3 Concerning this secret doctrine, much is collected 
by Pfaff, Diss. posterior de preejudiciis theolog. sec. xiii. 
p. 149, &c. in his Primitia Tubingensia. 

4 Sec 1 Cor. v. For pie discussions which have 
taken place respecting this law, see Pfaff, De OriginU 
bus juris ecclesiast. pages 10 — 13, 71 — 78. 

6 See Morin, C(mment. de discip. pamit. lib. ix. cap. 
xix. p. 670, and others. [See Natalis Alexander, 
Hist. Eccles. N. T. saec. iii. diss. vii. ; and Orsl, Dut. qua 
ostendilur, cathol. ecclesiam tribus prior, taculis capi- 
tal. crim. reis pacem et absolwt. neutiquam denegasse. 
Milan, 1730, 4to. Eut all those writers describe lather 
the practice of the second and third centuries titan that 
of the first.— Afur. 

» Irenxus, liar. lib. il. chap. xxii. p. 148, ed. 

Massuet; Eusebius, Hist, cedes, lib. v. chap. xx. (^Tlie 
proofs referred to hero arc quite insuflicient to evince, 
that, in tho first century, or even In the former part of 
the seeond. Christians e.sta, Wished regular schools for 
their children, and academies for young men. Paul’s 
direction to Timothy (2 Tim. ii. 2)— “ The things thou 
hast heard of me, the same commit thou to faithful men. 
who shall be able to teach others also”— seems to have 
no distinct reference to a regular public school either for 
boys or for young men. And tho passages in Ircnams 
and Eusebius referred to. speak only of the general iur- 
struction and advantages which the neighbouring 
tlergy and others derived from the apostle John, and 
of the interesting conversations of Polycarp. Con- 
sidering the poverty and embarrassments of the first 
Christians, wo can hardly suppose they could have 
erected such schools and academies. And from the 
great penury of writers, and of learned men of any sort, 

1 In tho early church— Justin Martyr, a converted phi- 
losopher in the middle of the second century, being the 
first learned writer after the apostles — it seems most 
probable, that till past the middle of the second century, 
the means of education among Christians were very 
slender, and by no means so general and so ample as 
Moshelm supposes. — Mur. 

• * See Schmidt, Diss. do Schola oatechet. Alexandr. 
prefixed to the tract of Hyperius, De Cateclu si ; also 
Aulisius, Delle Scuole sacre, lib. il. cap. i. ii. pages 
5—17, and cap. xxl. p. 92, &c. Concerning the larger 
schools of Christians in the East, at Edcssa, Nisibis, 
Selcucia, and concerning the ancient Christian schools 
In general, see Asseman, Biblioth. orient. Clent. Vat. 
torn. in. par, ii. pages 914—919. [Tho ancient tradi- 
tion preserved by Jerome {De Scriptor. Jllustr. cap, 
xxxvi.), that St- Mark was the founder of the catechetic 
school at Alexandria, deserves but little credit ; since 
all antiquity is silent respecting a Christian school 
there, or any teacher or student in it, till the days of 
**anta}nus and his pupil, Clemens Alex, near the close 
cf tho second century. See SchroeckJi, Kirchenget- 
chichte, vel. iii. p. 188* &c. — Mur. 
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could not but happen that various disagree- 
ments and contests would early arise among 
them. The. first of these controversies re- 
lated to the necessity of observing the law 
of Moses. It broke out in the Church of An- 
tioch, and its issue is stated by Luke, Acts 
XV. This contest was followed bj many 
others, partly with Jewish Christians too 
much attached to their national religion, 
partly with persons captivated with a spe- 
cies of fanatical philosophy, and partly 
with sonic wlio abused the Christian doc- 
trines, which they ill understood, to the 
gratification of their appetites and lusts.* 
St. Paul and the other apostles often men- 
tion these controversies, but so cursorily 
and concisely, that we can hardly ascertain 
the exact points controverted. 

12. Of all these controversies, the great- 
est and most important was, that relating 
to the way of attaining to justification and 
salvation, which Jewish teachers excited at 
Rome and in oth(?r Christian churches. 
For while the .apostles everywhere incul- 
cated, that all hopes of justification and 
salvation should be placed solely on Jesus 
Christ and his merits, these Jewish teach- 
ers ascribed to the law and to the works 
which Christ enjoined, the chief influence 
in procuring everlasting happiness. This 
error not only led to many others, which 
were prejudicial to the religion of Christ, 
but was connected with the liighcst dis- 
honour to the Saviour; for they who 
maintained that a life regulated according 
to the daw, would give a title to eternal re- 
wards, could not hold Christ to be the true 
Son of God and the Saviour of mankind, 
but merely a prophet or a divine messenger 
among men. It cannot, therefore, appear 
at all strange that St. Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Romans and elsewhere, took so much 
pains to extirpate this capital error. 

13. The controversy respecting the ne- 
cessity of the Mosaic rites in order to sal- 
vation, was wisely decided by the apostles. 
Acts XV. But great as the apostolic in- 
fluence was, that deep-rooted love of the 
Mosaic law which was handed down IK in 
their fathers, could not be wholly eradi- 
cated from the minds of the Jewish Christ- 
ians, and especially of those living in 
Palestine. It diminished a little after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the over- 
throw of the temple by the Romans, yet it 

* Conducive to the illustratlon-of these controversies, 
are the investigations of Witnius, Mincell. Sacra, tom. 
li. exetc. XX, xxl. xxii. p. 668, 8cc . ; Vltringa, Observat. 
Sacra, lib. iv. cap. ix. x. xi. p. 952. [ Buddeus, Eccl. Apos. 
and especially Walch, VolUtdndige Hist, der Ketzereyen, 
Spaftungen, u. Iteligicmtstreit. &c. Leip. 1762—85, 
1 1 vols. 8vo, vol. I. p. 68, &c, ; also, the Commentators 
on the Scriptures.— JIfur. 


did not wholly subside. Hence it was, as 
we shall afterwards see, that a part of the 
Jewish Christians separated from the other 
brethren, and formed a distinct sect at- 
tached to the law of Moses. 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1. Although the Christian religion is 
most simple and requires nothing but 
faith and love, it could not wholly dis- 
pense with external rites and institu- 
tions. Jesus himself established but two 
ordinances, which it is not lawful eitlier to 
change or to abrogate, namely, baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. Yet these are not 
to be considered as mere ceremonies, or as 
having only a symbolical import, but as 
having also a sanctifying influence on 
the mind. That he chose to establish no 
more rites, ought to convince us that cere- 
monies arc not essential to the religion of 
Christ; and that this whole matter is left 
by him to the discretion and free choice of 
Christians. 

2, Many eonsiderations leave us no rea- 
son to doubt, that the friends and apostles 
of the Saviour sanctioned, in divers places, 
the use of various rites, which they either 
tolerated from necessity or recommended 
for substantial reasons. Yet we are not to 
suppose that they have anywhere inculcated 
an established and permanent system of 
canon law, nor that they prescribed the 
same rites and forms in all churches. On 
the contrary, many things go to show that 
Christian worship wiis from the beginning 
regulated and conducted diflerently in dif- 
ferent places, and this,, no doubt, with the 
approbation of the apostles and their co- 
adjutors and disciples; and that, in this 
whole matter, much regard was shown to 
ancient opinions, customs and laws of dif- 
ferent nations.^ 

2 It appears that even so late as the third and fourth 
centuries, there was considerable difference in the 
mode of conducting religious worship among Christ- 
ians. See IrensDus, quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. v. cap. xxiv. ; Sozomcn, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. 
xix. ; Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxii. ; Augustine, 
Epist. liv. Opp, tom. ii. p. 93. A part of this differ- 
ence in rites and ceremonies, appears to have come 
down from the apostolic times ; for when a contest 
arose in the second century, between the eastern and 
western Christians, respecting the day on which Easter 
should be observed, we are informed by Eusebius ( Hist. 
Eccl. lib. V. cap. xxiil. xxiv.), that the fonner main- 
tained, that John was the author of their custom ; and 
the latter, that Peter and Paul were the authors of 
theirs. Both churches were probably correct ; for it 
is very likely, that John, for certain reasons, did or- 
dain in Asia, that the feast of Easter should bo kept at 
the time the Jews kept it ; and that Peter and Paul or- 
dered otherwise at Rome. Further, the Greek and 
Latin churches had a contest on the question, whether 
leavened or unleavened bread should be used in the 
sacred supper. And both churches claimed to have 
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3. r am therefore induced to dissent 
^rom <hose who think, that the Jewish rites 
and forms were everywhere transferred by 
the apostles and their disciples to the 
Christian assemblies. In those churches 
indeed which were composed either wholly 
or principally of Jews, I can easily believe 
the Jewish rites were so far retained as the 
dilferent characters of the two religions 
would permit. And this may be evinced 
by a good many examples. Rut that the 
same took place in other churches, in which 
either no Jews or only a few were found, 
is not only uncertain but incredible ; be- 
cause it was proper that the rituals of those | 
early times should be variously modelled, 
according to the peculiarities of genius and 
chara(;ter in different nations. 

4. As there was diversity in the practice 
of Christians, it will be very difficult to 
make statements relative to their mode of 
worship and other customs and regulations, 
which will be equally applicable to all the 
countries in which Christianity flourished. 
Yet there arc a few regulations which may 
be considered as common to all Christians, 
and of these wo shall give a brief account. 
The Christians of this century assembled 
for the worship of God and for their 
advancement in piety, on the first day of 
the week, the day on which Christ re- 
assumed his life ; for, that this day was set 
apart for religious worship by the apostles 
themselves, and that after the example of 
the church of Jerusalem it was generallv 
observed, we have unexceptionable testi- 
mony.^ Moreover, those congregations 
whose members either lived intermingled , 
with Jews, or were composed in great mea- 
sure of Jews, were accustomed also to 
observe the seventh day of’ the week as a 
sacred day,* which the other Christians did 


their customs handed down to them from the apostles ; 
and for the reasons before mentioned, both were pro- 
bably in the right. Even the Catholics often admit 
this diversity of ceremonies in the apostolic church ; 
e.g. Bona, Rerum IJturg. lib. i. cap. vii. sec. 2, Opp- 
p. 208 ; and tiie Jesuit, Harduin, makes no scruple to 
assert, that Paul enjoined on the Greeks one form for 
the consecration of priests, and Peter, on the Romans 
another. His book is entitled, /.a dissertation du R. 
te Couraycr mr la mccession des Evesques Anglois et 
sur la mlidite de leur ordination refutie, tom. ii. p. 
13. Paris, 1725, 8vo. [Add Krazer De Apostolicisy 
nee non antiquis eccl. accident. JAturgiis, sec. 1, cap. i. 
sec. 2, p. 3, ed. Augsburg, 1786. See Mosheim’s In- 
ttitut. majoret. hist. Christ, p. 375. — Schl. 

1 Hartmann, De Rebus gesiis Christianor. sub Apos- 
tolis, cap. XV. p. 387 ; Biihmer, Diss. I. Juris ecrles. 
onti^ui de stato die Christianor. p. 20, &c. [See also 
Acts. XX. 7 — ii. 1; I Gor. xvi. 1, 2; Apoc. i. 10; 
Pliny, Epist. lib. x. ep. 97. n. 7.— Schl. 

2 Curcellajus, Diatribade etu sanguinis ; Opp. Theol. 
p. 958. Albaspinoeus, Obseroat. Eccles. lib i. Obs. xiil. 
p. 53. In vain some learned men labour to persuade 
us that, in all the early churches, both days or the first 
and last days of the week, were held sacred. The 
churches of Bithynia mentioned by Pliny, devoted but 


not consider wrong. As to annual religi 
ous days, they appeared to have observed 
two ; the one in memory of Christ’s resur- 
rection, the other in commemoration of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on the apostles.* 
To these may be added those days on 
which holy men met death for Christ’s 
sake, which, it is most probable, were 
sacred and solemn days from the very 
commencement of the Christian church.^ 

5. The places of assembling were un- 
questionably the private dwelling-houses 
of Christians. But as necessity required 
that when a congregation was formed and 
duly regulated, some fixed, uniform place 
should be appointed for its meetings ; and 
as some furniture was requisite for their 
aecommodation, such as books, tables, and 
benches, wliicli could not conveniently be 
transported from place to place, especially 
in those perilous times, it was undoubtedly 
the case that tlie place of their assemblies 
soon became, instead of a private room, a 
sort of public one.® These few remarks, I 
conceive, are sufiicient to determine that 
long controversy, whether the early Chris- 
tians had temples or not?® If the word 
temple may denote a dweUlng-housc or 
oven a part of one, dcvotisd to the public 
exercises of religion, yet without any idea 
of holiness attached to it, and not set apart 
from all profane or secular uses, then I can 
readily admit that the earliest Christians 
had temples. 


one stated day to their public worship; and beyond all 
controversy, tliat was what we call the Lord’s day, or 
the first day of the week. [Gleseler refers to a recent 
dissertation on this subject by Franke, entitled De Diei 
Dominici apiid veteres Christ. ceU'.brnt tone. Halle, 1S26. 
See also Neandcr, Allgem. Gcsch. vol. i. p. 1.98. — R. 

3 AltlJougli some have doubted whether the day 
called Pentecost (Whitsunday) was a sacred day, so 
early as the first century (see Bingham, Origincs 
Eccles. lib. xx. cap. 6.), yet I am induced by very 
weighty reasons, to believe that, from tlio heginuing, it 
was held ccpuilly sacred with the Passover [or Easter 
day]. Perhaps also [Good Friday] tlie Friday on 
which our Saviour died was, from the earliest times, 
regarded with more respect than other days of the 
week. See Gothofredus, in Codicem Theodos. tom. i. p. 
138 ; Asseman, Riblioth. orient. Vatica/n. tom. i. pug. 
217 — 237. Marteno, Thesaur. Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 66. 

4 These were called Nalalitia martyrum (the mar- 
tyrs’ birth-days). See Sagittarius, De Natalitiis nuir- 
tyrum, republished by Crenius, Syntagma i. Diss. philol. 
1099. In the second century these natalitia were 
everywhere ol)served ; and they are often mentioned by 
Tertullian and Gyprian. Nay, in the epistle of the 
churoh of Smyrna to Pliilomellus in Eusebius, IHst. 
Ecrles. lib. iv. cap. 15, the obsen ance of the day of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom is spoken of. — Schl. 

5 See Vitringa, De Synagoga vet ere, lib. i. par, lil. 
cap. i. p. 432. [It may be Inferred from Aids xix. 8, 
1 Gor. xi. 22— xiv. 35, and James ii. 2, that Christians 
then had certain determinate places for holding public 
worship. — StM. 

0 See Blondcll, De Emscopis et Preshyt. sect. lil. 
pag. 216, 243, 246; Bfinmer, Diss. ii; Juris eccles. 
anttq. de antelucanis Christianorum cvetibus. sec. iv, p. 
39 ; Bingham, Originet Eccles. book vlii chap. i. and 
others. 
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6. In these public assemblies of Chris- 
tians the holy Scriptures were read, which 
for that purpose were divided into por- 
tions ; then followed an exhortation to the 
people, neither eloquent nor long, but full 
of warmth and love. If any signified that 

•they were moved by a divine influence 
they were allowed successively to state 
what the Lord commanded ; the other 
prophets who were present judging how 
much authority was due to them. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16. Next, the prayers, which con- 
stituted no inconsiderable part of public 
worship, were recited after the bishop. * 
To these succeeded hymns, which were 
sung not by the whole assembly, but by 
certain persons during the celebration of 
the sacred supper and the feasts of charity.^ 
The precise order and manner of perform- 
ing all these parts of religious worship in 
the various Christian churches, cannot be 
fully ascertained; yet it is most probable, 
that none of these exercises was wholly 
omitted in any church.^ 

7. 'i’hc prayers of Christians were fol- 
lowed by oblations of bread, wine, and 
other things, for the support of the minis- 
ters of the chur(;h and the poor. For 
every Cliristian who had anything to 
spare, brought his gift and olFered it in a 
sense to the Lord.** From these gifts so 
much bread and wine as were requisite for 
the Lord's supper were set ajiart and con- 
secrated by prayer, offered up by the 
presiding minister alone, the people re- 
sponding amen.® The distributors of the 
sacred supper were the deacons. To this 
most holy ordinance were annexed those 
temperate meals, which from their design 
were denominated agapa;, or feasts of 
charity.*^ The various difficulties which 
occur in the accounts respecting these 
feasts will undoubtedly be solved with ease, 
by admitting that the earliest Christians 
were governed by different rules, and did 

1 See Justin Martyr, ylpulogiu sccund't, p. 98, Xc. 

2 See Walcli’s MisvcU. Sacra. Exercit. ii.; l)e Hym- 
nis Eccl. Apostolicce, for the nature of these psalms and 
hymns; and Isidor. Hispal. Be Etc. Ojficiis, Hb. i. cap 
V. for their manner of singing, which is glanced at in 
the well-known letter of Pliny, lib. x. ep. 97. The cele- 
brated August! has also published a tract on tliosc early 
hymns, as evidences of the doctrines then professed in 
the church. Jena, 1810, 4to. — R. 

3 This must bo understood of the chimches w'hich 
were fully established and regulated ; for in the infant 
churches which had not become duly organized, 1 
can believe one or other of these exercises might bo 
omitted. 

4 geo Pfaff, Dissert, de oblat. ct consec. EucJiaris- 
fim;inhis Syntagma Dissert. Theolog. Stut.1720, 8vo. 

6 Justin Martyr, Apologia secundu, p. 98, Ac. The 
writers on the cei^'monies of the sacred supper are 
mentioned by Fabriclua, Bib. Ant. cap. xi. p. 395, Ac. 

6 The writers concerning the a<^'ip(v, are mehtioned 
by Ittig, Select, histor. eccles. capita, sacul. ii. cap. iii. 
p. 180, Ac.; and Pfalf, De Orig. juHs rnlo*. p. <»«. 


not everywhere celebrate either this or 1 
any other ordinance in precisely the same 
maimer. 

8. In this century baptism was admin- 
istered in convenient places not in the 
public assemblies, and by immersing the 
candidates wholly in water.^ At first, all 
who were engaged in propagating Chris- 
tianity administered this rite ; nor can it 
be called in question, that whoever per- 
suaded any person to embrace Christianity 
could baptize his own disciple. But when 
the churches became better regulated and 
were provided with rules of order, the 
bishop alone exercised the right of baptiz- 
ing the new converts; though in process 
of time, as the limits of his church were 
enlarged, he imparted this right to the pres- 
byters and chorepiscopi, reserving how- 
ever the confirmation of those baptisms 
which were administered by the presbjr- 
ters.® As to the ceremonies which in 
this early period were added to baptism for 
the sake of order and decency, we are not 
able to say anything with certainty ; nor 
do we think it safe to gather the rules of 
this century from the customs of subse- 
quenf. times. 

9. The Grecian Christians when danger- 
ously sick, sent for the elders of the chiirijli, 
agreeably to James v. 14; and after tlie 
sick man had confessed his sins, tliey com- 
mended him to God in devout supplication, 
and anointed him with oil. Many things 
ill regard to this rite may be, and have 
actually been, subjects of controversy. 
But the silence of the ancient writers pre- 
vents our coming to any certain conclu- 
sions; for thougli there is no reason to 
doubt that this rite jirevailed extensively 
among Christians, yet it is rarely men- 
tioned in the writings of the ancients.® 

10. No law was enacted by Christ and 
his apostles concerning fasts ; but the cus- 
s' See Vossius, De Raptmno, disp. i. Thes. vi. p. 31, 

Ac. and tijc authors recommended by Fabricius, Bibl. 
Antiq. cap. xi. see. 25, p. 389, Ac. 

t* These remarks, I conceive, go to elucidate and 
determine the questions so strenuously debated among 
tlie learned, concerning the right of administering bap- 
tism. See lUihrner, dif^p. xi. Juris eccles, antiqtci, p. 600, 

Ac. ; Le Clerc, Biblioth, unioersdle, tome iv. p. 93, Ac. 
[Mosheim’s assertions in this section being applicable 
only to the first century, need to be sorncwhat.qualified, 
for they certainly exceed his authorities. The English 
reader will see a very careful digest of information and 
references on the question of baptism, but not limited 
to the first century, in Coleman’s Antiquities of the 
ChHstian Church, p. 115, Ac. — H. 

3 Most of the ancient testimonies concerning this 
custom are collected by Launoi, De Sacrasnento unc~ 
tionis infirmorum, cap. i. p. 444. Opp. tom. i. Among 
these passages very few are to be found in tne writers 
of the first two or three ceiituries , yet there is here and 
there one which has escaped the notice of this very 
learned man. [The principal writers on this subject ! 
arc mentioned by Wolf, Curce philol. et crit. tom iv. * 
on Ja. V. 14. — Mur. 
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tom obtained, that most Christians occa- 
sionally and privately joined, abs^nence 
from food with their prayers, and espe- 
cially when engaged m undertakings of 
great importance. 1 Cor. vii. 5. How 
much time should be spent in this duty, 
was left to the private judgment of each 
individual ; nor was a person despised who 
thought it sulHcient to observe only the rules 
of strict temperance. ‘ Of any solemn pub- 
lic fasts, except only on the anniversary day 
of the crucifixion of Christ, there is no 
mention in the most ancient times. Gra- 
dually, however, days of fasting were in- 
troduced; first by custom and afterwards 
by legal sanction. Whether any thing of 
this nature occurred in the first century, 
and what days were devoted to fasting, we 
have not the means of deciding. And yet 
I would not deny that weighty arguments 
are adduced by those who Uiink, that while 
the apostles were still living or soon after 
their decease, the Christians in most places 
abstained from food, cither wholly or par- 
tially, on the Iburth and on the sixth days 
of the week. 2 

CIIAPTEll V. 

HISTORY or RELIGIOUS SEPARATIONS OR 
HERESIES. 

1 . CmiisTiAN churches had scarcely been 
gathered and organized, when here and there 
men rose up who not being contented with 
the simplicity and purity of that religion 
which the apostles taught, attempted inno- 
vations, and fashioned religion according to 
their own notions. This appears from va- 
rious passages in the epistles left us by the 
apostles, and particul.arly fi’om those of 
P.aul. For in these there is frequent men- 
tion of persons, who cither endeavoured to 
mould the Christian doctrines into confor- 
mity with that philosophy or yvojffig * to 
which they were addicted ; or who were dis- 
posed to combine with Christianity Jewish 
opinions, customs, and institutions. Seve- 
ral of these corrupters of religion are like- 
wise expressly named, as Hymenajus and 
Alexander, Philetus, Hermogenes, Phygel- 
lus, Demas, and Diotrephes.^ If however 


I Shepherd of Hermns, lib. lii. Rlmilit. v. pag. 9—31, 
935, ed. Fabricli, at the close of vol. iil. of his Codex 
Apocryph. N, T. [The best writer on this subject is 
Daille, De Jejuniis et Qtutdrafretinui. Davent. 1G54, 
8vo. ; against whom, however, Beveri<igc brings some 
objections, in Codex Canon, vind . — SchL 

^ See Beveridge, Codex Canon, vimhe. torn. ii. Patr. 
Apostol, p. 166, 

3 1 Tim. vi. 20 ; and cap. i. 3, 4; Tit. iii. 9; Colos. 
li. 8. 

I Concerning Diotrephes, there is a particular tract, 
by Stemler, 1758.— 


from this list, Alexander, Ilymenaeus, and 
Philetus be excepted, the others appear to 
be rather apostates from the practice of re- 
ligion, than corrupters of its principles.® 

2. So long as the greater part of the per- 
sonal disciples of the Saviour were alive, 
these innovators were not very successful, 
and seem to have had no great number of 
followers. But gradually they acquired 
more influence ; and before the decease of 
all those whom Christ had himself instruc- 
ted, they laid the foundations of those sects 
which afterwards exceedingly disturbed the 
Christian community, and gave rise to so 
many controversies. The history of these 
sects is very obscure ; indeed, the most ob- 
scure part of ecclesiastical history. This 
obscurity arises, partly from the deficiency 
of ancient records ; partly from the tenets 
of these sects, which for the most p.art 
were singularly obscure and remote n-om 
common apprehension ; and partly from tlio 
ignorance and hostility of those who have 
written concerning them. This however 
is perfectly clear, thiit no one who loves tlie 
truths winch the Bible inculcates can find 
anything to commend in the peculiarities of 
these sects.® 


2 Tim. ii. 18, and elsowhcro. See abo the cIrIx)- 
rato discushiuns concerning the.SG men, by Vitringa, 
Obsern. Siurtc, lib. iv. cap i.v. p. 952 ; Ittig, Be ihe^ 
rrshitehix auri nposiol. see. 1, cap vlli. p. 84; Buddeus, 
Be Pcd.Apost. cap. v. p. 29‘2, &c. [As to Ilyincntcua 
and Pliilctu.s we arc informed 1)y St. Paul (2 Tim. ii. 
17, 18, comp. 1 Tim. i. 19, 20), that they had swerved 
not only in general from sound doctrine, but their par- 
ticular error is pointed out. They taught that a resur- 
rection of tiro dead was no longer to be anticipated, it 
being already past; and they laboured to make prose- 
lytes to thi.s oi)inion. See Exereifat. de llynu'meo ct 
PhiletOy in his Mhcell. Saerny p, 81, A'C. As to Alexan- 
der, it is still contested whether the Alexander in 1 Tim. 
i 20; and 2 Tim. iv. 14; and Acts ix. 33, bo one and 
the same person. The greater part l>elievo the affirma- 
tive. But Ileumann ( ErkUiruny; d. N. T. vol. vl. p. 
363) and Mo.shcim {Be Ptbus Christ, ante C.M. p. 178) 
support the negative; being inclined to belicvo that 
there were two irersons of this name. The younger 
Walch {Ilistorie der Ketzer. p. 127) prefers abiding 
by the common opir)ion. Hermogenes and Phygellus 
are accu.sed Iry Paul (2 Tim. i. 15) of only having for- 
saken him when ho was imprisoned at Itonio, which 
was inconstancy but not here.sy. As to Demas, Paul 
toUs us (2 Tim. iv. 10) that from love to the world, ho 
had forsaken him. But this gives no ground for charg- 
ing him with being a heretic. Diotrephes, mentioned 
in the 3d Ep. of John, is accused of a twofold fault; 
viz. refusing to receive those whom the apostle recom- 
mended to his kind offices ; and setting himself in op- 
position to the apostle. But neither of these offences 
is sufficient to constitute him a heretic. — Schl. 

6 Professed histories of the sects which arose in this 
and the next century, have been written by Ittig, Ba 
Htercsiarchig ofvi apostolici et apostolico nroximi. Lips. 
1690, 4to, and an Appendix. Lips. 1696, 4to, by Rena- 
tus Massuet, Bhsertat. Jreno'o prannutfe ; and by Tille- 
mont, Memoiret pour seroir d V histoire de C Eglixe, But 
all these, and others whom I pass over, have rather col- 
lected materials for a history of these sects, than writ- 
ten the history itself. Among the Lutherans, Hinckel- 
mami, Thomasius, Horbius ; and among the Reformed, 
Basuago and Dodwell, have either promised the world 
such a history or attempted to write it, but have done 
no more. We must therefore still widt for some per- 
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3 . At the head of all the sects which dis- 
turbed the peace of the church stand the 
Gnostics; who claimed ability to restore 
to mankind the lost knowledge 

of the true and supreme God; and who 
announced the overthrow of that empire, 
which the Creator of the world and Ilis 
associates had set' up. It is indeed the 
common opinion, and supported by the tes- 
timony of Clemens Alexandrinus (Stromat. 
1. vii. cap. xvii. pages 898, 899), that the 
Gnostic sects first arose, after the decease 
of the apostles, in the reign of Adrian ; and 
that previously no discords had produced 
separations from the church. But the sa- 
cred Scriptures themselves — to say nothing 
of other ancient documents — put it beyoml 
controversy, that even in the first century, 
in various places, men infected with the 
Gnostic leprosy began to erect societies dis- 
tinct from the other Christians. 1 John ii. 
18; 1 Tim. vi. 20; Col. ii. 8,^ Yet these 
stray flocks did not become distinguished 
for their numbers, or for their fame and 
notoriety till the times of Adrian. Under 
the appellation of Gnostics are included all 
thoKSc in the first ages of the church, who 
modified the religion of Christ by joining 
with it the oriental philosophy, in regard 
to the source of evil, and the origin of this 
material universe. The leading principles 
of this philosophy have already been stated. 

4. All those eastern philosophers, believ- 
ing that rational souls became connected 
with matter and inhabitants of bodies, con- 
trai'y to the will and pleasure of the supreme 
God, were in expectation of a mighty le- 
gate from the Deity, possessed of consum- 
mate wisdom and power; who would imbue 
with a knowledge of the true God, the 
spirits now oppressed with the load of their 
bodies, and rescue them from their bondage 
to the lords of this material world. When, 
therefore, some of them perceived that Jesus 
and his friends wrought miracles of a bene- 
ficent character, they were ready to believe 
that Jesus was that mighty legate of God, 
come to deliver men from the power of the 


son of adequate sagacity, fairnes.s, and skill in ancient 
philosopliy and literature, to accomplish this dittioult 1 
undertaking. [This has been since attempted byWalch, 
in the work already referred to under the rtmning title 
of Hist, der Keizer.; Lardner, Hist, (if the H('r(?tici. 
London, 1780, 4to ; LowsUd, De Doctrina (inostica. 
llcidelb. 1818, Svo; Ncander, G't.7W’lf/.vrAe Kntwk'kelicna: 
d. xnrriudimxten Gnost. Si/sf(‘nw. Berlin, 1818, 8vo; and 
still bettor, in his /i!^(>m. G<^sch. der Chr. llelig. u. Kir- 
c/ie, vol. 1. part ii. pages GO'i— 859. — Mur. 

1 Tlic reader will recollect, that Mosheim’s opinions, 
eoncerning an oriental philo.sopby in the apostolic age, 
have been much questioned (see above, Note 2, p. 29); 
and that these texts which apeak only of false teachers 
who corrupted the truth, alford no certain evidence of 
the existence of Gnostic churches or congregations 
existing as distinct religious bodies.— Mur. [See Bur. 
ton's Heresies qf the Apostolic Age, Lecture i. — R. 


genii who governed this lower world, and 
to rescue souls from the iidluence of their 
material bodies. This supposition being 
admitted into minds polluted with gross 
errors, they interpreted or rather per- 
verted, whatever Christ and his disciples 
taught, so as to make it harmonize with 
their other opinions. 

5. Hence there necessarily arose among 
them a multitude of opinions which were 
extremely foreign from the precepts of 
Christ. Their belief that the world was 
not created by the supreme God in whom 
is all perfection, but by one or more inferior 
deities of a bad or at least of an imperfect 
character, would not allow them to admit 
the Divine authority of the Old Testament 
Scriptures; and it led some of them to ve- 
nerate and extol the serpent, the prime 
autlior of sin among men, and likewise se- 
veral of the vilest persons mentioned in the 
Jewish Scriptures. The same belief in- 
duced them to contemn Moses and the re- 
ligion he taught ; and to represent him as 
instigated to impose such hard and unsni ta- 
ble laws on the Jews, by the world’s Crea- 
tor who had no regard for human happiness, 
but only for liis own glory and authority. 
Their belief that matter is eternal and the 
source of all evil, prevented them from put- 
ting a clue estimate upon the human body, 
and from favouring marriage whereby bo- 
dies are produced; and also from admitting 

; the doctrine of the future resurrection of 
the body. Their belief that malevolent 
genii ruled over the world, and that from 
them originated all the diseases, wars, and 
(•alamities of men, led them almost univer- 
sally to addict themselves to magic, or the 
art of weakening and paralyzing the power 
of those genii. I omit many other points 
incompatible with so summary a history as 
this. 

6. Their principles required that while 
they admitted Christ to be the Son of the 
supreme God, and a messenger sent, for the 
benefit of uiiserable souls, from the Pleroma 
or upper world where God and his family 
dwell, they should hold most unwortliy sen- 
timents concerning his person and offices. 
They could not admit him to be truly God, 
nor truly man. Not truly God, because 
they held him, though begotten of God, to 
be yet much inferior to the Father; nor 
truly man, because everything concrete and 
eorporeid they believed to be intrinsically 
and essentially evil : therefore most of them 
divested Christ of a material body, and de- 
nied him to have suffered for our sakes 
what he is recorded to have endured. The 
cause of Christ’s coming among men, they 
sail!, was simply to strip the tyrants of this | 
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world, those impotent genii, of their power 
over the virtuous and hoaven-boru souls of 
men ; and to teach men how to withdraw 
their divine minds from these impure bodies, 
and fit them for a union with God. 

7. Their systems of morals, wo are in- 
formed, were widely ditferent. For most 
of them recommended abstinence and aus- 
terity, and prescribed the most severe bodily 
mortifications, in order that the soul, whose 
ill fate it was to be associated with a body, 
might enjoy greater liberty, and be able the 
better to contemplate heavenly things. For, 
the more this depraved and grovelling habi- 
tation of the soul is weakened and attenu- 
ated, the less will it be able to withdraw 
the mind from the contemplation of divine 
objects. But some of them maintained, on 
the contrary, that we may safely indulge 
all our libidinous desires; and that there 
is no moral difference in human actions.* 
This contrariety of opinions needs not sur- 
jirisc us, because the one principle natu- 
rally produced both systems. For persons 
who believed that their bodies were the very 
essence of evil and calculated only to hold 
their souls in bondage, might, according as 
they were of a voluptuous or of a morose 
and austere disposition, either fall into the 
conclusion, that the acts of the body have 
no connexion with the soul when it has at- 
tained to communion with God, or, on the 
contrary, suppose that the body must be 
strenuously resisted and opposed as being 
the enemy of the soul. 

8. As these extraordinary opinions re- 
quired proof, which it was not easy to find 
in the writings of the apostles, recourse was 
had to falsehoods and impositions. There- 
fore when asked, where they had learned 
what they had so confidently taught, some 
produced fictitious books under the names 
of Abraham, Zoroaster, and Christ, or his 
apostles ; some pretended to have derived 
their principles from a concealed and secret 
doctrine taught by Christ ; some affirmed 
that they had arrived at this high degree of 
wisdom by an innate energy which existed 
in their own minds; and some pretended 
that one Theudas, a disciple of St. Paul, or 
Matthias, one of Christ’s disciples, had been 
their teacher. Those of them who did not 
wholly reject the books of the New Testa- 
ment, either interpreted them most ab- 
surdly neglecting the true import of words, 
or wantonly corrupted them by retrench- 
ing what they disliked, and adding what 
they pleased. 

U. It is easy to see how these persons. 


' 1 SdQ Clemens Alex. Stromat, lib. ill. cap. v. p. 529, 
ed. Potter. 


after assuming the name of Christians, be- 
came divided into numerous sects. In the 
first place, it appears from what has been 
already stated, that they held very different 
opinions before they professed Christianity. 
Hence, as each one endeavoured to accom- 
modate his own philosophical opinions to 
the Christian religion, it was the necessary 
conse(|uonco that various systems of reli- 
gion were produced. Moreover, some of 
them were born Jews as Cerinthus and 
others, and did not wish to appear contemn- 
ers of Moses; while others were wholly 
estranged from the Jewish religion, and 
could indulge themselves in liberties which 
the former could not. And lastly, this 
whole system of philosophy and religion 
was destitute of any fixed and solid basis, 
and was, in a great measure, the creaturo 
of their own fancy; and who does not know, 
that systems and institutions which are the 
productions of the imagination, never have 
uniformity? 

1 0. The heads and leaders of the philoso- 
phical sects which troubled the church in 
the first century, next come to be consi- 
dered. The first place among them is by 
many given to Hositheus, a Samaritan. 
And it is sufficiently jirovcd that there was 
a man of this name among the Samaritans, 
about the time of our Saviour ; and that he 
left a sect behind him. But all the ac- 
counts wo have of him clearly show that 
he is to be ranked, not among those oalled 
heretics, but among the enemies of the 
Christian name ; or, if it be thought more 
correct, among the delirious and insane; 
for he wished to be accounted the Messiah 
or that Prophet whom God had promised 
to the Jews ; he could not, therefore, have 
held Jesus Christ to be a divine ambassador, 
nor have merely corrupted his doctrines.* 

11. What I have said of Hositheus I 
would likewise say of Simon Magus. This 
impious man is not to be ranked among 
those who corrupted Christianity by an in- 


* Basnage, Histoire det Juifs^Wyr. il. chap. xili. p, 307. 
Simon, Critique de la liibliotheque dei Auteur$ Ecclet. 
par M. du Pin, tome Hi. chap. xiii. p. 304. [Mosbeim, 
Imt. hist, Chris, majorest p. 376. Walch, Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol. I. p. 182. All the accounts make Dositheus 
to have lived among the Samaritans; one writer repre- 
sents him as an apostate Jew. According to Origen 
( Philocal. 1.), ho was a rigorous observer of the law of 
Moses ; and particularly allowed no one to move from 
the spot where the Sabbath overtook him. According 
to Epiphanius ( Hares, lib. t par. i. hser. 13, previous to 
the Christian heresies), he was an apostate Jew whose 
ambition being disappointed, ho retired among the Sa- 
maritans, lived in a cave, and fasted so rigorously as 
to occasion his death. Other ancient accounts simply 
mention him among the founders of sects ; as Uegesi^ 
pus, in Eusebius, Hist. EccL Ub. iv. cap. xxii. Itts 
said, his followers accounted him the Messiah (Photlus, 
Biblioth. exxx.) ; and that at first ho claimed to he so ; 
but afterwards retracted in presence of his pupil SimoT' 
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tormixturc of errors or among the heretics, 
but is to bo classed among tliose wlio de- 
clared open war against Christianity, al- 
though nearly all the ancient and modern 
writers account him the head, father, and 
ringleader of the wliole heretical crew. For 
it is manifest from all the records we have 
of him, that after his defection from the 
Christians, he ascribed to Christ no honour 
at all; but set himself in opposition to 
Christ and claimed to be the supreme 
power of God. 

12. What the ancients relate of the life 
and opinions of Simon are so dillerent and 
inconsistent, that some very learned men 
have concluded they could not all relate to 
one person ; and therefore they suppose two 
Simons ; the one, Simon Magus, who aban- 
doned the Christian religion ; and the other, 
a Gnostic philosopher. On this point men 
will judge as they see right; but to mo it 
appears neither safe nor necessary to reje(jt 
the testimony of the ancients that there was 
only one Simon.* He was by biriih cither 
a Samaritan or a Jew ; and after studying 
philosophy at Alexandria,^ professed to be 
a imigician, as was common in that age : 
and by his fictitious miracles persuaded the 
Samaritans among others, that he had re- 
ceived from God the power of controlling 
those evil spirits which afflict mankind. 
Acts viii. 0, 10. On seeing the miracles 
which Philip performed by l)ivine power, 
Simon joined himself to him, professed to 
be a Christian, and hoped to learn from the 
Christians the art of working miracles. 
When cut off from this hope by the pointed 
reproof of St. Peter (Acts viii. 9, 10), he 
not only returned to his old course of sor- 
cery, but wherever he went he laboured to 
obstruct the progress of Christianity. The 
accounts of his tragical death and of a 
statue decreed him at Rome, are rejected 
with great unanimity by the learned at the 

Magus (Clemens, Rccogn. lib. il. 8, &c.) Eulogius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, in the seventh century wrote 
against the Dosithean8<according to Photius, Biblioth. 
exxx.), and besides his pretended Messiahship, he at- 
tributes to Dositheus various errors, all of which coin- 
cided with either Sadduccan or Samaritan opinions. 
See Schmidt, flandb. d, christf. Kircfiengeschichte, vol. 
i. sec. 50, p. 214, &c. — Mur, 

1 See the Dissertation by Voelger, revised and pub- 
lished by Mosheim, Diss. ad Histor. Eccles. pertinenfes, 
vol. ii p. 55, &c. J)e uno Simone Mago. [The idea of 
two Simons, the one a Samaritan mentioned Acts viii. 
the other a Jewish philosopher in the reign of Domi- 
tlan, and the father of ail the Gnostic sects, was first 
thrown out as a copjecture by Vitringa, Observ. Sacrar, 
lib. V. cap. xli. sec. 9, p. 159, and afterwards defended 
by Hentnann, Acta crudit. Lips, for April, A.D. 1717, 
p. 179; and Beausobre, Bits, sut let Adamites, part ii. 
subjoined to L’Enfant's Hisloire de la guerre des Htts- 
sites, sec. 1. p. 860, &c. But tiila hypothesis is now 
generally given up.— 5f«r. 

* Clementina, HomU. il. In Patr, Apostot. tom. Ii. 
p. 535. 


I present (hiy._ They arc at least uncertain 
I and improbable.* 

I 13. Simon undoubtedly belonged to that 
class of philosophers who admitted, as co 
existent with the supreme and all-perfect 
God, not only eternal matter but an evil 
deity who presided over it. And if I mis- 
take not, he was one of those in this class 
who believed matter to have been eternally 
animated, and at a certain period to have 
brought forth, by its inherent energies, that 
depraved being who now rules over it, sur- 
rounded by numerous attendants. From 
this opinion of Simon, the other gross errors 
ascribed to him by the ancients concerning 
fate, the indilference of human actions, the 
impurity of the human body, the power of 
magic, &c. would very naturally follow.^ 
The most shocking of all his abominations 
was, his pretence that the greatest and rao.^^t 
powerful of the Divine iEons of the male 
sex resided in himself; and likewise that 
another ilDon of tlie female sex, the mother 
of all human souls, resided in his mistress 
Helena; and his proclaiming that the su- 
premo God had dispatched him down to 
this world, to break up the empire of the 
world’s fabricators, and to deliver Helena 
out of their hands.* 

3 See Beausobre, Ilistuire de Manichee, pages 203— 
.395; Van Dale, Biss.de Statua Shnonis, annexed to 
his book De Oraculis, p 579 ; Deyling, Obsermt. Sa- 
crat. lib. i. Observ. xxxvi. p. 140; Tillcmont, M*- 
moircs pour teruir d V hisloire de I'Eglise, tom. i. p 340, 
and munorous others. [What Arnobius, Adv. Gmtes, 
111), ii. p. 64, ed. Herald, and after him, many others 
relate, with some variety, concerning Simon’s death; 
viz. tfjat while practising magic at Koine, in order to 
ingratiate himself with Nero, ho attempted to fly being 
assisted by evil spirits ; but that by the prayers of St. 
Toter, the evil spirits were compelled to let him fait, 
which either killed him outright or broke his hones, 
and so mortified him that he killed himself, — is too im- 
probable and has too much the aspect of fiction to gain j 
credit in tins enlightened age. And the mistake of i 
Justin Martyr, Apol. i. cap. xxxiv. who says he saw 

a public statue inscribed to Simon on an island in the 
Tiber at Rome, has been satisfactorily accounted for, 
since the discovery, in the year 1574, of a stone in the 
Tiber at Rome, bearing this inscription ; Semoni 
Sanco, Deo Fidio Sacrum.” For tliis inscription, 
which Justin, being an Asiatic, might easily misunder- 
stand, was undoubtedly intended for an ancient pagan 
god. — Mur. 

4 The dissertation of Horbius, Be Simone Mago, 
though a juvenile production and needing correction in 
style, I prefer to udl others on tliis subject. It will be 
found republished by Voigtlus, in the Biblioth. Hare- 
siologica, tom. i. par. ill. p. 51 1. Horbius treads closely 
in the steps of his preceptor, Thomasius, who very 
clearly saw the source of those numerous errors l)y 
which the Gnostics and especially Simon, were in- 
fected. The other writers who have treated of Simon, 
are enumerated by Voigtius, ubi supra, p. 567. [See 
Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol, i. p. 152, &c. The 
English reader will find a full, but not a very accurate, 
account of Simon in Calmet's Bictitmary of the Bible. 
—Mur. [But he ought especially to refer to Burton's 
Heresies q/ the A post. Age, Lee. iv. with the illustrative 
Notes 38 to 43, Inclusive ; and to Milman's Hist, of 
Christ, vol, li. p. 96, &c. — R. 

5 Some very learned men, I am aware, have supposed 
that the ancient accounts of Simon's Helena should be 
interpreted allegorically; and that Simon intended, by 
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Chap v.] 

14. From Simon Magus, it is said, Me- 
nander, who was also a Samaritan, learned 
his doctrine ; which is ik) more true than 
what the ancients relate, that all the here- 
tical sects derived their origin from this 
Simon. Menander is to be removed from 
the list of heretics strictly so called, and 
classed among the lun itics and madmen, 
who foolishly arrogated to themselves the 
character of the Saviour of mankind. For 
it appears from the testimony of Irenceus, 
Justin Martyr, and Tcrtullian,^ that he 
wishe/1 to be thought one of the TEons, sent 
from the upper world or the Pleroma, to 
succour the souls which were here sufierin^ 
miserably in material bodies; and to aflbra 
them aid against the machinations and the 
violence of the demons who governed our 
world. As he erected his religious system 
on the same fundamental principles as Si- 
mon did, the ancients supposed that he 
must have been his disciple. 

15. If those now mentioned are excluded . 

from the number of the heretics of the first 
century, the fii'st place among the Christian 
sectaries, and also among those denomi- 
nated Gnostics, seems to belong to the 
Nicolaitans, of whom Jesus Christ himself 
expressed his detestation. Rev. ii. 6, 14, 
15. It is true the Saviour does not tax 
them with errors in matters of faith, but 
only with licentious conduct and a disre- 
gard of the injunction of the apostles to 
abstain from meats offered to idols, and 
from fornication. Acts xv. 29. But the 
writers of the second and the following cen- 
turies, Irenaeus,Tertullian, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus,* and others, declare that they taught 
the same doctrines with the Gnostics con- 
cerning two principles of all things, and 
concerning the JEons and the origin of the 
present world. Whether this testimony is 
to be admitted, or whether we are to sup- 
pose that the ancients confounded two dif- 
ferent sects which bore the same name ; the 
one, the Apocalyptical Nicolaitans, and the 
other, a Gnostic sect of the second century j 
founded by a man named Nicolaus ; is a I 
question which admits of doubt.® I 


the name of Helena, to indicate matter or the soul or 
someth inj; I know not what. But for such an allego. 
rical interpretation, it would bo easy to show there Is 
little foundation. 

1 Irenseus, lib. i. cap. xxiil.; Justin Martyr, Apol. II, 

p. 69 ; Tcrtullian, I>e Animat cap. 50 ; and De Resur- 
rect. V. — Mur. 

2 Irenaeus, lib. ill cap. xl. and lib. li. cap. xxvii. ; 
Tertull. De Prcescript, cap. xJvi.; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
lib. ill. cap. Iv.— Afur. 

3 See Demonstratio Sertee Nieolaitarurn, ado. doctiss. 
ejus oppu^natores, cum Supptemento; in Moshelm’g Dis- 
sert. ad Histor. Eccles. pertin. vol. 1. pag. 389 — 49.5 ; 
also, Moshelm's Institut. Hist. Christ, major, p. 46, and 
Comment, de Reb. Christ, ante C.M. p. 195, and espe- 
cially Walch, Hist. Ketzer. vol. 1. p. 167. All 


1C. With greater proprie^ we may 
reckon among the Gnostics, (Jerinthus, a 
Jew by birth, ^ but was taught literature and 
philosophy at Alexandria.® Though some 
of the learned have chosen to assign him 
rather to the second century than to the 
first,® yet it appears it was while St. 
John was still living, that he endeavoured 
to form a singular system of religion, com- 
pounded of the doctrines and principles of 
Jesus Christ, and those of the Gnostics and 
Jews. From the Gnostics he borrowed the 
notions of a Pleroma, Ailons, a Demiurge, 
&c. but these he so modified, that they ap- 
peared not wholly inconsistent witli the 
opinions of the Jews. 4'herefore to the 
Creator of this world, whom also he ac- 
knowledged to he the Sovereign and the 
Lawgiver of the Jewish nation, he ascribed 
a nature possessed of the highest virtues, 
and derived from the true God; hut which, 
he affirmed, had gradually receded from its 
primitive excellence and become deterio- 
rated. Hence God had determined to sub- 
vert his power by means of one of the 
blessed iEons, whoso name was Christ. 
This Christ had entered into a certain Jew 
named Jesus (a very righteous and holy 


the ancients, except John Cassianus ( CoWitiot xvlli. cap. 
xvi.), supposed that Nicolaus of Antioch, the Deacon 
(Acts vi. 5), was either the founder or accidental cause 
of this sect. Ircna>us makes him to have been the 
founder of it. But Clemens Alex, states that an in- 
cautious speech or act of his gave occasion only to this 
sect. For he being one day accused of too much atten- 
tion to his wife, wlien ho came to defend himse/f ho 
publicly divorced her, using the expression, ori rropa- 
)^prj(ra<T0ai. rJ) crapfcl fiet, it is proper to abuse the flesh ; 
t.e. to subdue its corrupt propensities. This speech was 
afterwards iicrversely applied, by a Gnostic association, 
to justify their aliominations. With this account agree 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xxlx. ; Theotloret, 
Fab. H<eret. lib. iii. cap. 1. 0pp. tom. Iv, p. 226, and 
Augustine, De Iheres, cap. v. Now the question arises, 
whether there actually was, In the time of St. John, an 
heretical party holding different fundamental principles 
from the orthodox, and distinguished by the name of 
Nicolidtans. Some say there was, others say there was 
not. Mosheim takes the afiirmative on account of the 
historical credibility of the Fathers, and the literal im- 
port of the words used In the Reveiation. The next 
question is, who was the founder of this sect? Here, 
some follow irenaius; others follow Clemens Alex.; 
and some, among whom is Mosheim, think it probable 
there were two persons of the name of Nicolaus. If 
this supposition be admitted, it will be easy to account 
for the fact that the Nicolaitans of the Fatliers are ac- 
cused of Gnosticism, while there is no mention of it In 
the Revelation. Baumgarten's Auzug der Kirchen- 
geseh . — Schl. 

< For Epiphanius states. Uteres, xxviii. see. 3, that 
ho was circumcised; and Johannes Damascenus, De 
Uteres, cap. viii. that his followers were Jews. HU 
doctrines also show higher respect for the Jewish forms 
of worship than is common for the Gnostic heretics. 
Welch’s Hist, der Ketzer, vol. 1. p. 260. — Schl. 

5 Theodoret, Fabul. Ilceret. lib. ii. cap. iii. 0pp. 
tom. iii. p. 219. 

3 See Basnage, Annal. Polit. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 6; 
Faydlt, EclaircissemerUs sur thistoire ecclds. de deux pre^ 
miers slides, chap. v. p. 64, and others. To this is op- 
posed Buddeus, De Eccl. Apostol. cap. v. p. 412; [and 
Tillemont, Mhfi. powr servir d Vhittoire de V Eglise, 
tome ii. p. 486 ; and Mosheim, Imtit. Hist, Eccles. ma 
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iiifiii, the son of Joseph and Mary by ordi- 
nary generation), by descending upon him 
in the form of a dove, at the time when he 
was baptized by John in the river Jordan. 
After his union with Clirist, this Jesus vi- 
gorously assailed the God of the Jews, the 
world’s Creator; and by his instigation 
Jesus was seized by the rulers of the Jew- 
ish nation and nailed to the cross. Rut 
when Jesus was apprehended Christ Hew 
away to heaven ; so that only the man Jesus 
was put to death. Cerinthus required his 
followers to worship the supreme God, the 
father of Christ, together with Christ him- 
self; but to abandon the Jewish Lawgiver, 
whom he accounted the Creator of this 
world ; and while they retained some parts 
of the Mosaic law, to regulate their lives 
chiefly by the precepts of Christ. He pro- 
mised them a resurrection of their bodies, 
which would be succeeded by exquisite de- 
Wghts in the millenary reign of Christ; and 
then w:ould follow a happy and never-end- 
ing life in the celestial world. For Ccrin- 
tlius supposed that Christ would hereafter 
return, and would unite himself again with 
the man Jesus in whom he had before 
dwelt; and would reign with his followers 
during a thousand years in Palestine. ‘ 

jor. sec. 1, p. 439, &c. They who plaoo Ccrinthua in 
tiio second century rely chiefly on two argum^'nts. 
The first is, that the ancient writers who treat of the 
heretics set down Cerinthus after Marcion, (rather 
after Carpocratea.) The other rests on a spurious let- 
ter of Plus, liishop of Romo (in the middle of the se- 
cond century), to Justus, Bishop of Vienne; in which 
I’ius laments that Cerinthus was at that time making 
many proselytes. The epistle may be found in Con- 
stant. Epistol. Pontijic. Append, tovci. i. p. 19; [and in 
Binius, Cmcil. Gen. tom. i. p. 124.] But the first argu- 
ment proves nothing, because the historians of the he- 
resies pay no regard to chronological order; and the 
second fsdls, because the epistle is not genuine. — Schl. 
[ Uut, see on this subject Lampo, Comnumtar. in Johan. 
Proh'f!. lib. ll. cap. iii. sec. 13, &c. p, 181, &c — Mur. 

1 Tne doctrines of Cerinthus are stated in full by 
Walch, Hixt. der Ketxer. vol. i. page 260, &c.; and by 
Mosheim, Instit: hist. Christ, major, p. 445; and Com- 
ment. de Reb. Christ, ante C.M. p. 196. It may bo re- 
marked that Iremeus, Ado. Ilceres. lib. iil. cap. hi. says 
ho had heard from various persons, that Polyoarp told 
them, that the Apostle John once met Cerinthus in a 
public bath at Ephesus, and instantly fled out saying 
he was afraid the bath would fall on that enemy of the 
truth and kill him. This story may be true, notwitli- 
standing Irenseus had it from third-hand testimony; 
but the addition to it, that Cerinthus was actually killed 
by the fall of the building as soon as John had gone 


17. Those wlio maintained the necessity 
of the Mosaic law and ceremonies in order 
to eternal salvation, had not proceeded so 
far in this centur y as to have no communion 
with such as thought diflercntly. They 
were of course accounted brethren, though 
weaker ones, l^ut after the second destruc- 
tion of tJerusalem iip the reign of Adrian, 
when they withdrew from the other Chi-Ls- 
tians and set up separate congregations ; 
they were regarded as sectarians who had 
deviated from the true doctrines of Christ. 
Hence arose the names, Nazarenes,* and 
Ebionites;^ by which those Christians, 
whose errors originated from an undue 
attachment to the Mosaic law, were discri- 
minated from the other Christians, who held 
that the Mosaic ceremonial law was abro- 
gated by Christ. These Nazarenes or 
Ebionites, though commonly set down 
among the sects of the apostolic age, in 
reality belong to the second century in 
which they had their origin. 


out, was first annexed in modern times by tho Domini- 
can, Bernhard of Luxemburg, in his Catalogus llccre- 
ticorum; and it deserves no credit. See Walch, ubi 
supra, p. 26.5. — Schl. 

^ This name the Jews first gave by way of reproach 
to the disciples of Christ, because ho was a citizen of 
Nazareth. Acts xxiv. 5. Afterwards the name wa.s 
applied especially to a Cliristiun sect which endea- 
vouit'd to unite tho Mosaic law with tho religion of 
Christ. Of these Nazarenes, Mo.she»m treats largely, 
Institut. hist, Christ, uutjor p. 465, and Comment, de 
Rebus Christ, ante C. M. p. 328 ; as also Walch, Hist, 
der Ketzer. vol. 1. p. 101, Sec.— Schl. 

* Tho origin of this name is still a subject of contro- 
versy. Some derive It from some founder of this sect 
who was called Ebion. Others think tho name Ebionites 
to be equivalent to the Hebrew word 
people. But they are not agreed wliy this name was 
given to the sect. Others again regard the whole sub- 
ject as an historical problem, which can never be solved 
with absolute certainty. It is treated of largely by 
WiUch, Hist, der Ketzer, vol. i. p. 100 ; and by Mo- 
sheim, Institut. hist. Christ, major, p. 477 ; and in hia 
Diss. qua ostenditur, certo hodie et exptorate constitui 
\non posse, uU'um Ebion quidam nooce Sectm auctor ex- 
titerit olim inter Christianos, necne ? in his Dissert, ad 
hist, cedes, pert in. vol. i. p. .547, &c. See Doederlein, 
Commentar. de Eldonteis e nunuiro hostium Christi exi- 
\inendis. Biizow. 1770, 8vo.— -5cA/. [See also Burton’s 
Heresies ej the Apost. Age, Lect. vl. with notes 73 to 
84, inclusive ; and particularly Gicseler, Lehrbuch d. 
Kircheng. sec. 32, with tho important references to 
recent works in notes 8 and 9. Davidson’s translation, 
vol. i. p. 98, &c. Also, Matter, Hist, du Gnost. vol. iii* 
p. 11, &c. who likewise treats of the Elxaita or Elect- 
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j CHAPTER I. 

TUB PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF TUE CUURCU. 

I 1 , Most of the Roman emperors of this 
century were of a mild character. Trajan 
(A.D. 98 — 117), though too eager for glory 
and not always sufficiently considerate and 
provident, was humane and equitable. Ad- 
rian (A.D. 117 — 138) was more severe, 
yet not absolutely bad and tyrannical; his 
cliaracter was a compound of virtues and 
vices. The Antoniiies (Pius, A. D. 138 
— 161, Marcus Aurelius the Philosopher, 
A.D. 161 — 180, with Verus, A-.D. 161 — 
169, and Commodus, A.D. 169 — 192) were 
models of excellence and benignity. Even 
Se verus (A.D. 193 — 211), who afterwards 
assumed another character, was at first 
oppressive to no one, and to the Christians 
mild and equitable. 

2. Through this lenity of the emperors, 
Christies living in the Roman empire suf- 
fered far less than they would have done 
if they had been under severer rulers. The 
laws enacted against them were indeed 
sufficiently hard; and the magistrates, ex- 
cited by the priests and the populace, often 
made considerable havoc among them, and 
went frequently much beyond what the 
laws required. Yet for these evils some 
relief was commonly attainable. Trajan 
would not have the Christians to be sought 
after ; and he forbade any complaints being 
received against them without the names 
of the accusers annexed. * And Antoninus 
Pius even decreed that their accusers should 
be punished.* Some in one way and others 


1 See Plinv’g Epistleg, lib. x. ep. 98. 

! 9 Eusebius, Hut, Ecclet. lib. iv. cap. xiii. [where 

i the law of Antoninus is given at length fron. the Apo- 
i logy of Melito. Some indeed have supposed that it 
was Marcus Antoninus, and not Antoninus Pius, who 
issued this decree. (So Yalesius in loc.) But this Is 
contrary to the express testimony of Eusebius, and to the 
contents of the edict itself. For we know from history 
that the earthquakes, mentioned in the edict, happened 
under Pius. See Capitoiinus, Vita /intonim Pn^ cap. 
iii Besides, if Marcus himself had published this 
e'iict, Melito could have had no occasion by this Apo- 


in another, protected them against the evil 
designs of the populace- and the priests. 
Hence the Christian community increased 
and became vastly numerous in this cen- 
tury. Of this fact we have the clearest 
testimony of the ancients, which some have 
in vain attempted to call in question.* 

3. On what particular countries, both 
within the Roman empire and beyond it, 
the light of heavenly truth first shone in 
this century, the paucity of ancient records 
will not allow us to state with precision. 
There are unexceptionable witnesses who 
declare that in nearly all the East, and 
among the Germans, the Spaniards, the 
Celts, the Britons, and other nations, Christ 
was now worshipped as God.< But if any 
inquire, which of these nations received 
t Christianity in this century and which in 
I the preceding, it is not in my power to an- 
swer. Paiitaenus, master of tne school in j 
Alexandria, is said to have instructed the 


logy, to implore the grace of the emperor in favour of 
the Christians. See Mosheim, De Reb. Christ, ante 
C,M, p. 240.— Schl. 

3 See Moyle, On the Thundering Legion} a Latin 
translation of which, with notes, 1 have annexed to my 
Syntagma Dies, ad sanctiores disciplinat pertinent, 
pages 652—661. See 'also an additional passage in J us- 
tin Martyr, Dial, cum Try phone, p. 341. 

4 Irenaeug, jidu. Hceres. lib. 1. cap. x. ; Tertullian, 
Ado. Judeeot, cap. vil. [The testimony of the former 
is this : ** Neither do those churches which are esta- 
blished among the Germans, believe or teach otherwise ; 
nor do those among the Heberii, or among the Celts ; 
nor those in the East ; nor those in Egypt; nor those in 
Libya; nor those established in the central ports of the 
world.’* The language of Tertullian is rhetorical, and 
the statement, undouMedly, somewhat too strong. He 
says : ** In whom, but the Christ now come, have all 
nations believed? For, In whom do all other nations 
(but yours, the Jews) confide? Parthlans, Medcs, 
Elamites, and the dwellers In Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Phrygia, Cappadocia, and inhabitants of Pontus, and 
Asia, and Paraphylia ; the dwellers in Egypt, and in- 
habitants of the region beyond Cyrene ; Romans and 
strangers ; and in Jerusalem both Jews and proselytes, 
so that the various tribes of the Getuli and the nume 
rous hordes of the Moors ; all the Spanish clans, and 
the different nations of Gauls, and the i-egions of the 
Britons inaccessible to the Romans but subject to 
Christ, and of the Sarmatiane, and the Dacians, and 
Germans, and Scythians, and many unexplor^ nations 
and countries, and islands unknown to us and which 
we cannot enumerate : in all whi<^ places, the name of 
the Christ who has already come, now reigns.** — Mur, 
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Indians in Christianity.* But these In- 
dians appear to have been certain Jews, 
livinnr m Arabia Felix. For Pantasnus 
found among them, according to the testi- 
mony of Jerome, the Gospel of St. Matthew 
which they had received from their first 
teacher Bartholomew. 

4. From Gaul, it would seem, the Chris- 
tian religion must have spread into Ger- 
many on the left of the Rhine, which was 
subject to the Romans, and also into Britain 
opposite to Gaul.2 Yet certain churches 
in Gci’inany have been accustomed to de- 
duce their origin from the companions and 
disciples of St. Peter and other apostles;^ 
and the Britons, following the account given 
by Bede would fain believe that their king 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. x. .Teroine, Dp 
S criptorifms lUiistr. cap. xxxvi. [According to Euse- 
bius, the zeal of Puntaonus prompted him to undertake 
a voluntary piission among the Indians. But accord- 
ing to Jerome (iJe Scriptor. Jllustr. cap. xxxvi. and 
ep. Ixxxiii. 0pp. tom. iv. par. it p. 65G, cd. Bened ), I 
bo was sent out by iJemetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, 
‘n consequence of a request made by the Indians for 

Christian teacher. As it is well known that the i 
Greek and liatin writers give the name of Indians to 1 
the Persians, Parthlans, Modes, Arabians, Ethiopians, 
Libyans, and many other nation slittle known to them : 
the learned have inquired who were the Indians visited 
by Pantsenus ? Many think they were those we call 
the East Indians, inhaldting the country about the river 
Indus. Jerome so thought, for ho represents him as 
sent to instruct the BraJimans. Valesius and Ilolste- 
nlus and others suppose they wore the Abyssinlans or 
Ethiopians, who arc often called Indians and were near, 
and always had intercourse with, the Egyptians. See 
Basnage, Annul, palit. ecclns. tome il. p, 207; Vale.sius, 
AdnotiU. ad Sofratis Hist. Kedts. p. 13. Others in- 
cline to believe them Jews, resident in Yemen or Ara- 
bia Felix, a country often called India. That they were 
not strangers to Christianity is evident from tlielr hav- | 
Ing Mnttiicw’s Gospel among them, and from their 
desiring some one to expound it to thorn. Their ap- 
jdying to the Bishop of Alexandria shows that Egypt 
was to them the most accessible Christian country; and 
their having the Gospel written in Hobrew, as Jerome 
testifies, is good proof that they were Jews ; because no 
other people understood that language. Besides Bar- 
tholomew had formerly been among them, the field of 
whose labours has been supposed to be Arabia Felix. 
See Tilloraont’s life of Bartholomew, in his MSmnires 
pour servir d Vhistoire de V tome i. pages 1160, 

1161. See Mosheim, De Reb. Christ, ante C. M. p. 206, 
207.— A/nr. 

2 On the origin of those German churches men- 
tioned by Tertullian and Irenams as existing in this 
century, Ursinus, Bebellus, and others have written; 
and still better, Llron, Singularites historiques et litte- 
rairest tome iv. Paris, 1740, 8vo. The common and 
l)opular accounts of the first preachers of the Gospel in 
Germany, are learnedly impugned by Calmet, Histoire 
de Lorraine, tome I. Diss. tut let Ec^quet de Treves, 
pages 3, 4 ; Bolland, Sanetorum, January, tom. il. 
p 922; Hontheim, Diss. de rera episcopat. Tremrensis; 
in Historia Trevirentis, tom. i. 

5 It is said St. Peter sent Eucherius, Valerius, and 
Matornus into Belgic Gaul ; and that they planted the 
churches of Cologne, Treve.s, Tongres, Liege, and some 
others ; and presided over them till their death. See 
Brower, Annates Trevirenses, lib. ii. p. 143, &c.; and 
Acta Sanctor. Antwerpier,. 29th of January, p. 918. 
But Calmet, Holland, ana Hontheim {uhi supra), have 
proved satisfactorily that these pretended founders of 
the German churches did not live earlier than the third 
or fourth century, and were first represented as being 
legates of the apostles in the middle ages. See Mos- 
belm, De Reb. Christ. See. p. 212.— A/ur. 


[Part i. 

Lucius sought and obtained Christian teach- 
ers from Eleutherus the Roman pontiff, in 
this second century and during the reigr 
of Marcus Antoninus.* But these ancient 
accounts are exposed to much doubt, and 
are rejected by the best informed persons. 


4 See Usshcr, Eccl. Rritnnnicnr. Prinordia, cap. i. 
p. 7; Godwin, De Coniursione Jiritann. cap. i. p. 7; 
Rapin, History qf Enfykind, yo\. i.; [Burton, Adnotat. 
ad Clerrumtis Horn, eptst. ad Corinth, in Patribns Apos. 
tom. ii. p. 470; Stillingflcet, Antiquit, of the Eng. Church. 
cap. i. ; Spanheirn, Historia Eccles major, sa^cul. ii. 
pages 603, 604. The first publication of the Gospel in 
Britain has been attributed to James, the son of Zebo- 
dec, whom Herod put to death (Acts xii. 1); to Simon 
Zelotcs, another apostle; to Aristobulus (nitoitioned 
Korn. xvi. 10); to St. Peter, Ac, by some few legendary 
writers who are cited by Us-sher, Keel. Britann. Pri~ 
mordia, cap. i. But, rejecting these accounts, William 
of Malmesbury, and after him many other monks, main- 
tained that Joseph of Arimnthea, with twelve others, 
were .sent from Gaul by St. Philip, into Britain, A.l). 
63 ; that they were successful in planting Christianity; 
spent their lives in England, had tw'elve hides of land 
assigned them by the king at Glastonbury, where they 
first built a church of hurdles, and afterwards e.stab- 
lished a monastery. By maintaining the truth of this 
stoi'y, the English clergy obtained the precedence of 
some others, in several councils of the fifteenth century, 
and particularly that of Basil, A.D. 1434. (Us.sher's 
Primordia, cup. ii. pag. 12 — 30.) Since the Reforma- 
tion, this story has been given up by most of the English 
clergy. But as Plusehius (Demonstrut Evann'. lib. iii. 
cap. v.) and Theodoret ( Grcpcar. Curatio Affniionum, 
lib. ix.) name the liritons among pthers, t6 whom the 
apostles themselves preached the Gospel, some have 
maintained that St. Paul must have visited that 
country, and tluy urge that Clemens Korn, says, that 
this apostle travelled cttI to reppa rrj<; SiJcrtto?, to 
the utmost bounds of the west, Tl»ey also urge that 
among the many thousand Romans wJio passed over 
into Britain in the reign of Claudius and his successors, 
there were doubtle.ss some Christians, who would 
spread the knowledge of Christ there. But the princi- 
pal reliance has been on the reported application of 
King Lucius to Pope Eleutherus for Christian teachers, 
about A.l). 1 50, or rather 176. ( IJssher, Vrinvmlia, cap. 
iv. p. 44, &c.) On all these traditions Mosheiin passes 
the following judgment : AVhether any apostle or any 
companion of an apostle, ever visited Britain, cannot 
be determined; yet the bulunco of prohahility rather 
inclines towards the affirmative. The story of Joseph 
of Arimathea might arise from the arrival of some 
Christian teacher from Gaul, in the second century, 
whose name was Joseph. As the Gauls, from Diony- 
sius, Bishop of Paris, in the second century, made 
Dionysius the Areopaglte to be their apostle ; and the 
Germans made Maternus, Eucherius. and Valerius, 
who lived in the third and fourth centuries, to be 
preachers of the first century, and attendants on St. 
Peter ; so the British monks, I have no doubt, made a 
ceitain Joseph from Gaul in the second century, to l)e 
Joseph of Arimathea. As to Lucius, I agree with the 
best British writers in supposing him to be the restorer 
and second father of tho English churches, and not 
their original founder. That he was a king, is not pro- 
bable; iMcause Britain was then a Roman province. 
He might be a noUeman, and governor of a district 
His name is Roman. His application 1 can never be- 
lieve was made to the Bishop of Rome. It is much 
more probable, he sent to Gaul for Christian teachers. 
The independence of the ancient British churches on 
the see of Rome, and their observing tho same rites 
with the Gallic churches, which were planted by Asia- 
tics, and particularly in regard to the time of Easter, 
show that they received the Gospel from Gavil, and not 
from Rome. See Mosheim, De Reh, Christ. Ac. p. 213, 
&c. — Mur. [This subject has been subsequently in- 
vestigated, hut with no new results— first by Dr. Hales, 
in his Essay on the Origin and Purity qf the Primitive 
Church in the British Isles, Lond. 1819, 8vo; next by 
Thackeray, in his Researches into the Eccles. and Po- 
lit. State qf Anc, Britain under the Rom. Emperors. 
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5. Transalpine Gaul which is now called 
France, perhaps received some knowledge 
of the Gospel before this century, either 
from the apostles or from their friends and 
disciples. But unequivocal proofs of the 
existence of churches in this part of Europe 
first occur in the presi^t century. For m 
it Pothinus, a man of distinguished piety 
and devotedness to Christ, in company with 
Irenieus and other holy men, proceeded 
from Asia to Gaul, and there instructed the 
people with such success, that he gathered 
churches of Christians at Lyons and Vienne, 
of which Pothinus himself was the first pre- 
sident or bishop.^ 


I Lond. 1843, 2 vola. 8vo; and still more recently by 
! Smith, in his Religion (\f Ancient Britain. Lond. post 
; 8 VO, 1844. Of Paul’s presumed visit to Uritain, sco 
I Burton’s Lect. on Ecc. Hist. &c. i. 284-G. — R. 

1 Peter de Marco, Epistola de Eonngelii in Gallia 
! initiiSy published among his dissertations, and also by 
j Valesius, subjoined to Eusehii Historia Et'cl.f Lauiioi, 

I Opuscula, in his 0pp. torn. ii. Hittoire IJtlkaire de 
'■ hi France, tome i. p. 223. ; Liron, Sin»ularite$ his- 
! toriques et litth'aires, the wliole fourth volume. Paris, 

I 1740, 8vo, and others. [The most eminent French 
' writers have disputed about the origin of their churches. 

I Tirreo different opinions have been advanced. Tire 
I first is tiiat of Lauuoi {ubi supra), wirom many writers 
j of eminence at this day follow. It is, tirat if we except 
the Asiatic colonists of Lyons and Vienne among 
whom there were Christian churches formed about 
j A.D. 150; the first propagation of Oliristianity among 
I tlie Transalpine Gauls, was by missionarie.s from Romo 
’ about A .1). 250. This hypothesi.s is founded chiefly on 
I the te.stlrnony of three ancient writers; viz. Sulpiclus 
I Severus, Historia Sacra, lib. ii. cap. xx.xii. where, speak- 
j ing of the persecution at Ti.vons and Vienne under Mar- 
I cus Antoninus (A. U. 177), he says: These were the first 
martyrs among the Gauls ; for the Divine religion was 
not received till late beyond the Alps. The next testi- 
mony is that of the author of the Acts <\t' Sntuminus, 
Bishop of Toulouse, who suffered under Decius. The 
author is supposed to have written in the beginning of 
the fourth century. He says : Scattered churches of a 
few Cliristians arose in some cities of Gaul in the third 
century. See Ruinart, Acta Martyr, sincera, p. 130. 
’Die third testimony is that of Gregory of Tours, tiie 
father of French history (in the Historia Francor, lib. 
i. cap. xxvii. and De Gloria Confessorum, cap. xxx ed. 
Ruinart, p. 399.') He says: Under Decius (A.D. 248— 
251 ), seven missionaries were sent from Home to preach 
in Gaul. Now these seven missionaries are the very 
persons who are said to have been sent thither by 8t. 
Paul and 8t. Peter ; viz. Trophimus Bishop of Arles, 
Stremonlus Bishop of Clermont, Martial Bishop of Li- 
moges, Paul Bishop of Narbonne, Haturninus Bishop 
of Toulouse, Gratlan Bishop of Tours, and Dionysius 
Bishop of Paris. The second opinion is that of the 
strenuous advocates for the apostolic origin of the Gal- 
lic churches, Peter de Marca (ubi supra), Natalis Alex- 
ander ( Hist. Eccl. Scecul. i. diss. xvl. xvil. vol. iil. pages i 
356—420, ed. Paris, 1741, 4to), and others. They 
consider St. Paul and St. Peter as the fathers of their 
church. Paul, they suppose, travelled over nearly all 
France in his journey to Spain ; and also sent St. Luke 
and Crescens into that country. For tlie last they 
allege, 2 Tim. iv. 10, “ Cruscens to Galatia;” or rather 
to Gaul, according to Epiphanius and others, who, for 
TaXariav, would road VaAXiav. St. PetcY, they con- 
ceive, sent Trophimus, his disciple, into Gaul. St 
Philip, they also suppose, laboured in Gaul. And the 
seven biahops above-mentioned, they say. were sent by 
the apostles firom Rome. V ery few at this day embrace 
the opinion entire. The third opinion takes a middle 
I course between the first and the second, and is that 
I which is maintained by Uron, Dissertation tur I'es- 
tablissment de la religion ChrStienne dans les Oaulsi 
In fourth volume of his Singulasitis historkfues. 


6. This rapid propagation of Christianity 
is ascribed by the writers of the second cen- 
tury almost exclusively to the efficient will 
of God» to the energy of Divine truth, and 
to the miracles wrought by Christians. Yet 
human counsels and pious eiforts ought not 
to be wholly overlooked. Much was un- 
doubtedly effected by the activity of pious 
men, who recommended and communicated 
to the people around them the writings of 
Christ’s ambassadors, which were already 
collected into one volume. All people in- 
deed were not acquainted with the lan- 
guage in which these divine books were 
composed ; but this obstacle was early re- 
moved by the labours of translators. As 
the language of the Romans was extensively 
used, many Latin translations, as wo are 
informed by Augustine,* were made at an 
early period. Of these, that which is called 
the Italic Version® was preferred to all 
others. The Latin version was followed by 
a Syriac, an Egyptian, an Ethiopic, and 
some others. But the precise dates of these 
several translations cannot be ascertained.^ 

7. Those who wrote apologies for the 
Christians, and thus met the calumnies and 
slanders by which they were unjustly as- 
sailed, removed some obstacles to the pro- 
gress of Christ’s religion, and in this way 
contributed not a little to the enlargement 
of the church. For very many were pre- 
vented from embracing Christianity, solely 
by those detestable calumnies with which 
ungodly men aspersed it.® Another sup- 
port to the Christian cause was furnished 
by the writers against the heretics. For 


&c. It admits what Lannol, SInnond, and Tlllemont 
have fully proved, that l)ionysiu.s, the first Bishop of 
Paris, was not Dionysius, the Areopagito mentioned 
Acts xvil. 34, but a man who lived in the third century. 
It also gives up the story of St. Philip, and of most of 
the pretended apostolic missionaries to OauL But it 
maintains the probability of Paul’s travelling over Gaul 
on his way to Spain; and of his sending Luke and Cro- 
scens to that country; and affirms that in the second 
century, there were many flourishing churches In Gaul, 
besides those of Lyons and Vienne. See Moshelin, De 
Rcb. Christ, ante C.M. p. 208, &c.; Tillcmont. Metnoi- 
res pour servir d I' hist, de V Egl. vol. Iv. p. 983. — Mur, 

2 Augustine, De Doct Christ, lib. II. cap. xi. xv. 

3 Sec Carpzov, Critica Sacra, V. T. p. 663 , [and thei 
Introductions to the New Test, by Micha^lis, Horne, 
and others. — Mur. 

< Basnage, Hitt, de T Eglise, livr. ix. chap. 1 . tome 1 . 4 .50. 

6 Nothing more Injurious can be conceived than thtf 
terms of contempt, indignation, and reproach, which 
the heathens employed in expressing their hatred against 
the Christians, who were called by them atheists, be* 
cause they derided the heathen polytheism ; magicians, 
because they wrought miracles ; self-murderers, because 
they snlferod martyrdom cheerfully for the truth; haters 
of the light, becauoe, to avoid the fury of the persecu- 
tions raised against them, they were forced, at first, to 
hold their religious assemblies ifi the night; with a 
multitude of other ignominious epithets employed 
by Tacitus, Suetonius, CelsUs, Ac. See Bingham, Orig. 
Eccl. book i. chap. tt. p, 6. — Mad. fflee on this sub- 
ject, Turner's Calumnies an the PttmiHve Christians 
I acenunted for. — R, 
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the doctrines of these sects were so absurd 
or so abominable, and the morals of some 
of them so disgraceful and impious, as to 
induce many to stand aloof from Christia- 
nity. But when they learned from the 
books against the heretics, that the true 
followers of Christ held these perverse men 
in abhorrence, their feelings towards them 
were changed. 

i 8. It is easier to conceive than to express 
j how much the miraculous powers and the 
I extraordinary Divine gifts which the Chris- 
I tians exercised on various occasions, con- 
tributed to extend the limits of the church. 
Thc gift of foreign tongues appears to have 
gradually ceased, as soon as many nations 
became enlightened with the truth, and 
numerous churches of Christians were every- 
where established ; for it became less neces- 
sary than it was at first. But the other 
gifts, with which God favoured the rising 
church of Christ, were, as we learn from 
numerous testimonies of the ancients, still 
everywhere distributed.* 

9. I wish we were fully authorized to 
place among the miracles wliat many an- 
cient writers have recorded concerning a 
certain legion of Christian soldiers in the 
army of Marcus Antoninus, in his war 
against the Marcomanni (A.D. 174), which 
by its supplications procured a shower of 
rain when the Homan troops were ready 

1 Collections of these testimonies have been made, by 
Pfanner, De Donis tniraculosis ; and by Spencer, in his 
UotcB ad Origenem contra Celsum, pag. 5, 6; but the 
most copious is by Mainachius, Orig. et Jntiq. Chris- 
tiana\ tom. i. p 3G3, &c. [The principal testimonies 
of the second and third centuries, are Justin Martyr, 
Apnl. ii. cap. vL; Dial, cum Tryph. cap. xxxix. and 
Ixxxii ; Ireneeus, lib. ii. cap. xxxl. and lib. v. cap. vi.; 
and in Euseb. 11. E. lib. v, cap. vii.; TertuUian, Jjm~ 
log. cap. xxiii. xxvii. xxxii. xxxvli ; Ad Scap. cap. ii.; 
Origen, contra Cels, lib i. p. 7 ; and lib. p, 334, ed. 
Spencer; Dionys. Alex, in Euseb. H.E. lib. vi. cap. xl.; 
Minutius Felix, Octan. p. 3G1, ed. Paris, 1605; Cyprian, 
De Idol. Vanit. p. 14, Ad Demetriamy p. 191, cd. 
Brem. See Mosheim, De lieh. Christ, ante C.M. p. 
221. Very candid remarks on this suliJect may also be 
found in Schroeckh, Kirchenees. vol. iv. p. 380, &c.; 
and In Jortln’s Jtemarks on Ecc. Hist, vol i. p. 247 — 
Mur. [The question regarding the existence and 
extent of miraculous powers in the early ages of the 
church was discussed in the last century, with great 
keenness, in consequence of the publication, in 1 749, of 
Middleton's Free inquiry into the miraculous powers qf 
the Christian Church. He limited their exercise to the 
apostles, and repudiated the alleged miracles of the se- 
cond and third centuries, but on grounds which ap- 
peared designed to convey a covert attack on the 
Scripture miracles. Answers appeared, by Church, 
Brooke, Dodwell, and others, who maintained ex- 
treme opinions in favour of the protracted continu- 
ance of these powers. Bishop Kaye, a most competent 
and judicious critic, has recently given this opinion on 
the question : — “ I may be allowed to state the conclu- 
sion to which I myself have been led, by a comparison 
of the statements in the book of Acts with the writings 
of the fathers of the second century. My conclusion 
tlten is, that the power of working miracles was not 
extended beyond the disciples, upon whom the apostles 
conferred it by the imposiUon of their hands.** — Kayo s 
TertuUiany p. 98.— B. 


to perish with thirst. But the reality of 
ibis miracle is a subject of eon trovers v 
among the learned ; and those who think 
that the Christian soldiers erred, in regard- 
ing that sudden and unexpected shower by 
which the Homan army was saved as a mi- 
raculous interposition, are supported not 
only by very respectable authorities, but by 
arguments of no little weight.* 

10. It is certain that the Homan army, 
when reduced to the greatest straits, was 
relieved by a sudden fall of rain ; and that 
this shower was regarded, both by the pa- 
gans and the Christians as extraordinary 
and miraculous: the latter ascribed the un- 
expected favour to Christ’s being moved by 
the prayers of his disciples ; while the forme r 
attributed it to Jupiter, or Mercury, or to 
the power of magic. It is equally certain, 
I think, that many Christians were then 
serving in the Homan army. And who can 
doubt that these, on such an occasion, im- 
plored the compassion of their God and 
Saviour? Further, as the Christians of 
those times looked upon all extraordinary 
events as miracles, and ascribed every un- 
usual and peculiar advantage enjoyed by 
the Homans to the prayers of Christians, it 
is not strange, that the preservation of the 

2 The arguments on the two sides of the question may 
be seen in Wit.sius, Dns. de Legione fulminatricey sub- 
joined to his JEgyptiaca. He defends the reality of the 
miracle; and Dan. Laroque, Diss. de Legione Julminnt. 
subjoined to the Adversaria Sacra of liis father Mat- 
thew Laroque, opposes the idea of a miracle ; but best 
of all in the controversy concerning the miracle of the 
thundering legion, between Peter King [rather the Rev 
Richard King of Topsham — J/ur.] and Walter Moyle, 
which I have translated into Latin and published with 
notes, in my Syntagma Dmertationurn ad disciplinas 
sanctiores perltnenttum. Sea also Jablonski, SpiciU‘- 
giurn de Legione fulniinatrice; in the Miscellan. Lip- 
suns. tom. viii. p. 417, [and in his Opuscula, vol. iv. p. 
3, & c. — /?.] where, in particular, the reasons are investi- 
gated which led the Christians improperly to class this 
rain among the miracles. [See also Mosheim, De lieh. 
Christ. &c. p. *249, &c. The most important among 
the ancient accounts of this matter are, on the side of 
the pagans, Dion Ca88iu.s, Historia Jlomana,^ib. Ixxi. 
cap. viii.; Julius Capitolinus, Cita Marc. Antonin. 
cap. xxiv.; iElius Lampridlus, HeliogabaU vita, cap. 
ix,; Claudian, Consulat. vi. Honorii V. ; and on the side 
of the Christians, TertuUian, Apologet. cap. v. Ad Sca- 
pulam, cap. iv.; Eusebius, Hist Eccles. lib. v. cap. v. 
and Chronicon. pages 82—215; Xiphilinus, on Dion 
Cassiusylxb. Ixxi. cap. ix. x. — Mur. [Against the ex- 
istence of any miracle in this case, see Bishop Kaye's 
TertuUian, &c. p. 106; Burton's Lect. on Ecc. Hist. vol. 
ii. p. 166; and Milman’s Hist, qf Christ, vol. ii. f). 190, &c. 
with the Note in p. 175, in which he says ; “ The miracle 
of the thundering legion, after having suffered deadly 
wounds from former assailants, was finally transfixed by 
thecritical spear of Moyle.*’ Little did he think that soon 
after, a learned Fellow of Oxford would rush into the field 
to break a lance in defence of this slaughtered miracle. 
The w'ell-known Mr. Newman, when in his state of tran- 
sition between the churches of England and Rome, 
published in 1842, an Essay on the Miracles recorded m 
Ecclesiastical History, in which he not only defends in 
general the miracles of the Nicene Church, but spe- 
cially that of the thundering legion, together with seve- 
ral others which had long b^n r«;Jected by eveiy critic 
competent to apply the simplest rules of evidence R. 


Chap, ii.] 

Roman emperor and his army should be 
placed among the miracles which God 
wrought in answer to the prayers of Chris- 
tians. But as all wise men are now agreed 
that no event is to be accounted a miracle, 
if it can be adequately accounted for on 
natural principles, or m the common and 
ordinary course of Divine Providence ; and 
as this rain may be easily thus accounted 
for, it is obvious what judgment ought to 
be formed respecting it. 

11. The Jews, first under Trajan (A.D. 
116), and afterwards under Adrian (A.D. 
132), led on by Bar-Chochebas who pre- 
tended to be the Messiah, made insurrec- 
tion against the Romans and again sufiered 
the greatest calamities.. A vast number 
were put to death ; and a new city, called 
Ailia Capitolina, was erected on the site of 
Jerusalem, which not an individual of that 
miserable race was allowed to enter. * This 
overthrow of the Jews confirmed, in some 
measure, the external tranquillity of the 
Christian community. For that turbulent 
nation had previously been everywhere the 
accusers of the Christians before the Roman 
judges ; and in Palestine and the neighbour- 
ing regions, they had themselves inllicted 
great injuries upon them, because they re- 
fused to aid them in their opposition to the 
Romans.^ But this new calamity rendered 
it not so easy for the Jews, as formerly, to 
do either of these things. 

12. The phiiosophers and learned men 
who joined the Christians in this century, 
were no inconsiderable protection and orna- 
ment to this holy religion, by their discus- 
sions, their writings, and their talents. But 
if any are disposed to question whether the 
Christian cause received more benefit than 
injury from these men, I must confess my- 
self unable to decide the point. For the 
noble simplicity and the majestic dignity of 
the Christian religion were lost, or at least 
impaired, when these philosophers presumed 
to associate their dogmas with it, and to 
bring faith and piety under the dominion 
of human reason. 


CHAPTER II. 

THB ADVERSE EVJELVTS OP THE CHURCH. 

1 . In the beginning of this century there 
were no laws in force against the Christians, 
for those of Nero had been repealed by the 
senate, and those of Domitian by his suc- 


1 Justin Martyr, Dutl, mm Tryph. p. 49 — 278. [Dion 
Cassius, Hut. Horn. lib. Ixix, cap. xU. xiv.— Mur. 
t Justin Martyr, Jpolog. i. p. 72.— 5cA/. 
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cessor Nerva.^ But it had become a com- 
mon custom to persecute the Christians, 
and even to put them to death, as often as 
the pagan priests, or the populace under 
the instigation of the priests, demanded 
their destruction. Hence under the reign 
of Trajan, otherwise a good prince, popular 
tumults were frequently raised in the cities 
against the Christians, which were fatal to 
many of them.^ When therefore such 
tumults sprang up in Bithynia, under the 
[)roprmtor Pliny the younger, he thought 
proper to apply to the emperor for instruc- 
tions how to treat the Christians. The em- 
peror wrote back that the Christians were 
not to be sought after; but if they were 
regularly accused and convicted, and yet 
refused to return to the religion of their 
fathers, they wero to be put to death as bad 
citizens.* 

2. This edict of Trajan being registered 
among the public laws of the Roman em- 
pire, set bounds indeed to the fury of the 
enemies of the Christians, but still it caused 
the destruction of many of them, even un- 
der the best of the emperors. For when- 
ever any one had courage to assume the 
odious olfice of an accuser, and the accused 
did not deny the charge [of being a Chris- 
tian], he might bo delivered over to the 
executioner unless he apostatized from 
Christianity^. Thus by Trajan’s law, per- 
severance in the Christian religion was a 
capital ofience. Under this law, Simeon, 
the son of Cleophas and Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, a venerable old man, being accused by 
the Jews sufiered crucifixion.® According 
to the same law, Trajan himself ordered the 
great Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, to be 


3 Bishop Kayo has shown that these oonclusions of 
Mosheim, though corroborated by Gibbon, are erro- 
neous, and that there were laws in force which, tl)ough 
not expressly directed against the Christians by name, 
botli could be and were brought to bear upon them, in- 
dependently of any new laws by Nero or Domitian. 
Kaye’s Tertulliaviy &c. p. 114, &c. These general laws 
were those against the introduction of foreign religions 
(sacra peregrina), and against illegal associations (col- 
legia, sodalitates), and nocturnal assemblages; to all 
of which the primitive Christians could be easily made 
amenable. See the references and authorities in Gieseler, 
Lehrbuch. Davidson’s Translation, vol. i. p. 26.— A 

4 Eusebius, Historia Ecefex. lib. iii. cap. xxxii. 

6 Pliny, Eputol. lib. x. Epist. 97, 98, which epistles 
many learned men have illustrated by their comments, 
and especially Vossius, Bohmer, B^dwin, and Heu- 
mann. See Milner’s Hist, of the. Ch. of Christ, century 
ii.chap. I. — Mur. [The student should by all means read 
the excellent remarks of Milman on this celebrated letter 
of Pliny, on Trajan’s rescript, and generally on the 
state of the law with regard to the punishment of the 
Christians during this and the subsequent reigns. — 
Hist, of Christ, vol. ii. p. 140, &c. He should also 
refer to Weloh’s judicious oommentary on these docu- 
ments, in his Elements of Church Hist, vol. 1, p. 462, 
&c. and consult Giescler’s references to several impor- 
tant continental woilu on this subject. See Lehrbuch, 
&c.- • Davidson’s Translation voL i. p. 105. — R, 

6 Eusebius, Hist, Eccles. lib. iU. cap. xx.v1u 
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thrown to wild boasts;^ for the kind of 4. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the 
death was left by the law to the pleasure of enemies of the Christians assailed them in 


the judge. 


a new manner ; for, as the Christians by the 


3^ Yet this law of Trajan was a great laws of Adrian were to be convicted of some | 
restraint upon the priests who wished to crime, and some of the presidents would not | 
oppress the Christians, because few persons admit their religion to be a crime, they were 
were willing to assume the dangerous office accused of impiety or atheism. This ca 
of accusers. Under the reign of Adrian, lumny was met by Justin Martyr in at) 
therefore, who succeeded Trajan, A.D. 117, Apology presented to the emperor. And 
they evaded it by an artitice; for they the emperor afterwards decreed that the 
excited the populace at the seasons of the Christians should bo treated according to 
public shows and games, to demand with the law of Adrian.^ ^ A little after, Asia 
united voice from the presidents and magis- Minor was visited with earthquakes ; and 
trates the destruction of the Christians ; the people regarding^ the Christians as the 
and these public clamours could not be dis- cause of their calamities, rushed upon them 
regai’dedwithoutdanger of an insurrection.^ with every species of violence and outrage. 
But Screnus Grranianus, the proconsul of When informed of this, the emperor addres- 
Asia, made representation to the emperor, sed an edict to the Common Council of Asia, 
that it was iiihuman and unjust to immo- denouncing capital punishment against ac- 
late men convicted of no crime, at the plea- cusers of the Christians, if they could not 
sure of a furious mob. Adrian, therefore, convict them of some crime. ^ 
addressed an edict to the presidents of the 5. Marcus Antoninus, the philosopher, 
provinces, forbidding the Christians to be whom most writers extol immoderately for 
put to death unless accused in due form, his wisdom and virtue, did not indeed re- 
and convicted of offence against the laws; peal this decree of his father, and the other 
i.e. as I apprehend, he reinstated the law laws of the preceding emperors; but he 
of Trajan.* Perhaps also the Apologies listened too much to the enemies of the 
for the Chri‘»tians presented by Quadratus Christians and especially to the philoso- 
and Aristides, had an inlluence on the mind pliers, who accused them of the most horrid 
I of tlje emperor.* In this reign Bar-Cho- crimes and particularly of impiety, of fcast- 
! chebas, a pretended king of the Jews, ing on the llesh of murdered children, and 
before he was vanquished by Adrian, com- of incest. Hence no emperor after the 
mitted great outrages on the Christians, reign of Nero, infficted greater evils and 
because they would not join his standard.® calamities on the Christians than this emi- 

nently wise Marcus Antoninus; nor was 

. , . there any emperor, under whom more Apo- 

logics for them were drawn nj., of whieh 
See above, p, 38, note 3, and Miiuer’a i/ist, (if the Ch. thosc by Justiii Martyr, Athcnagoras, and 
cent. 11. chap. 1. vol. i. p. 153, Loiui. 1827.— A/wr. 'P.itbin MrP still <>vt'iTit » 

2 It was an ancient custom or law of the Romans, of -*^ai/iai!, tli e .. till c.vid iit. 

which many examples occur in their history, that the 

people when assembled at the public games, whether at fi Eusebius, Hist. Eccks. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. where 
Rome or in the provinces, might demand what they Melito tells Marcus Aurcliu.s, that his father Anton, 
pleased of the emperor or magistrates ; which demands Pius) wrote to the Larisseans, the Thessalonians, the 
oould not bo rejected. This right indeed properly be- Athenians, and to all the Greeks, not to molest the 
longed only to Roman citizens, hut it was gradually as- Christians. — Schl. 

sumed and exweised by others, especially in the larger 7 Eusebius, Hist, Fccles. lib. iv. cap. xiii. where the 
pities. Hence when assembled at tlio public games, the edict is given at length. It may also be seen in IMilner, 
popuUoe could demand the destruction of all Christians, Hist, q/’ the Ch. cent. ii. cimp. ii. vol. i. p. 182, &c. 
or of any individuals of them whom they pleased; and the where several pious reflections are subjoined.— It 
magistrates dared not utterly refuse these demands. — has been questioned whether this edict was issued by 
Moreover, the abominable lives and doctrines of certain Marcus Aurejius or by his father A ntoni nus Pius. Valo- 
heretics of this age, brought odium on the whole Chris- sius (on Kuseb. //. Eccl. lib. iv. cap. xiii. ) decides for the 
tian community; as we are expressly taught by Euse- former; and Mosheim Christ. &c. p. 240, &c.) is 

bius. Hist, Fccles. lib. iv. cap. vil. See Moslxeim, IJc as decisive for the latter Others have little doubt that 


I Hehus Christ. &c. p. 23G. — 


the whole edict is a forgery of some early Christian. 


3 See Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iv, (mp, lx. and Bald- For this opinion they urge that its language is not such 
viln, /Id Edicts PHneipum in Christianos, p. 73, &c. as the pagan emperors uniformly use, but is plainly that 
This edict is also given by Justin Martyr, Jpotog.i. of an eulogist of the Christians. See Neander’s d%m. 
sec. 68, 69. It was addressed not only to Minutlus Kirchenges. vol. 1. part i. p. 151, &c. — Mur, [See 
Fundanus, the successor of Serenus, but to the other also the references to severM works in support of its 
governors of provinces; as we learn from Eusebius, spuriousnes-^, in Gieseler, Lehrhuch^ 4: c.— Davidson’s 


Hist. Eccl, lib. iv. cap, xxvi. — ScAl, 

4 These Apologies are mentioned by Eusebius, Hist. 


^urtousnes-^, in Gieseler, Lehrhuch, 4:c.— Davidson 8 

Trans, vol, i. pages 130, 131 E. 

Mosheim, He Rebus Christ. &o. p. 244, character- 


^cles, lib. iv. cap. ili. and Jerome, Epist. ad Magnum Ixes Marcus Antoninus as a well-disposed but supersti- 
Or<it. Urbi* Eonuc^ Opp, tom. iv. pars 2, p, 656, ed. Bene- tious man, a great scholar, but an indiffwent emperor, 
met, and De Viris Jflustr, cap. xix. xx. — From this in- His persecutions of the Christians arose from his ne- 
di^eucQ of the emperor towards the Christians, arose gligenco of business, his ignorance of the character of 
! we suspicion that he himself inclined to their religion. Christians and of Christianity, and from his easy cro- 
j l4^pridiU8,f't/a Alexandri Seoei% cap. xliii. — Schi. dulity and acquiescence in the wislies of others.— His 
1 b Jusun Martyr, Apotog. ll. p. 72, ed. Colon.; Jerome, character is also given by Milner, Hist, qf the Churchy 
De Vtns JUuslr . cap, xxi. — Schl. cent. 11. chap. iv. and very elaborately by Neandor, Kir- 
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0. In the first place, this emperor issued 
unjust edicts against the Christians whom 
he regarded as vain, obstinate, devoid of 
understanding, and strangers to virtue;* 
yet the precise import of these edicts is not 
now known. In the next place, he allowed 
the judges, when Christians were accused 
of the crimes already specified by slaves 
and by the vilest of persons, to put their 
prisoners to torture ; and notwithstanding 
their most steadfast denial of the charges 
alleged against them, to inflict on them ca- 
pital punishments ; for, as the laws would 
not allow the Christians to bo executed 
without a crime, the judges who wished to 
condemn them had to resort to some m(j- 
thod of making them appear to be guilty. 
Hence under this emperor, not only were 
several very excellent men most unjustly 
put to death, among whom were Polycarp, 
the pious Bishop of Smyrna, and the cele- 
brated philosopher Justin, surnamed Mar- 
tyr*; but also several Christian churches, 
especially those of Lyons and Vienne in 
France, (A.D. 1770 were by his order 
nearly destroyed and annihilated by a va- 
riety of tortures.^ 

7. Under the reign of Commodus, his 
.sou (A.D. 180 — 192), if we except a few 
instances of sulfering for the renunciation 
of paganism, no great calamity befel the 
Christians.* But when Severus was placed 
on the throne near the close of the century, 
much Christian blood was shed in Africa, 
ICgypt, and other provinces. This is cer- 
tain from the testimonies of Tcrtullian,*> 


chfngesch. vol. i, parti, p. 154, &c. — Mur. [Milman 
devotes an entire cliapter to tlie elucidation of this sin- 
gular but in.structive phenomenon, of the best of the 
lloinan emperors proving tlie bitterest of the Christians’ 
persecutors. Ho accounts for it on several grounds 
different from those assigned by Mosheim in the te.\t. 
Hist, (if Christ, vol. li. p. 15!), Scc.—Ii. 

1 See MelLto, as quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Ec 1. lib. 
iv. cap. xxvl. 

2 The /irtn Marlyrii of both Tolycarp atjd Justin 
Martyr are published by Iluinart, in his Ada martyr, 
sinccra. The former also in the Putres ApostoL I'lie 
life and martyrdom of Polycarp are the subject of the 
6th chapter of Milner’s Hist, qfthe Ch. century ii. vol. 
1. p. 209, 8ic. as those of Justin Martyr are of chap. iii. 
of the same, p. 187, &C. — Mur. 

3 See the letter of the Christians at Lyons giving 
account of this persecution, in Eusebius, IHt. Ecctes. 
lib. V. cap. i!.; also in Fox, Jiook af Martyrs, and in 
Milner’s Hist, of the CA. cent. ll. chap.vi. voL I p. 22.'4, 
&o. — Mur. [Most eloquently has Milman epitomised 
the ancient narratives of the well-attested martyr- 
doms of Polycarp and of the Viennese Christians. 
These were scenes which the author of the “ Martyr of 
Antioch ” was fully prepared to depict with deep pathos. 
Hist, of Christ, vol. ii. p 184, &c. and 193, &c.— 7L 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxiv. and xvi. 
xviil. xix. 

b Tertullian,yf(f Sr.aputam, cap. iv. and ApohgH.ti&p. 
V. wliich show that Severus himself was, at first, favoiu*- 
able to the Christians. But the same Apotoget cap. 
XXXV. xllx. vii. xii. xxx. xxxvii. shows that Christians 
suffer^ before the enactment of the laws. — Schl. 


Clemens Alexaiididnus,® and others; and 1 
those must mistake the fact who say that | 
the Christians enjoyed peace under Severus, 1 
up to the time when he enacted laws ex- 
posing them to the loss of life and property, 
which was in the beginning of the next cen- 
tury; for, as the laws of the emperors 
were not abrogated, and among these the 
edicts of Trajan and Marcus Antoninus 
were most iniquitous ; it was in the power 
of the presidents to persecute the Chris- 
tians with impunity whenever they pleasc<l 
These calamities of the Christians near the 
end of this century, were what induced 
Tertiillian to compose his Apology and some 
other works. ^ 

8. It will appear less unaccountable that 
so holy a people as the Christians should 
suficr so much persecution, it‘ it be con- 
sidered that the patrons of the ancient su- 
perstition continually assailed them with 
their railings and accusations. These re- 
proaches and calumnies of which we have 
before spoken, are recounted by the writers i 
of the Apologies, The Christians were at- 
tacked in a book written expressly against 
them by Celsus, the philosopher, whom 
Origeu in his confutation of him repre- 
sents as an Epicurean, but whom we, for 
substantial reasons, believe to have boon a 
Platonist of the sect of Ammonius.® This 
iniso^rable sophist deals in slander, as Ori- 
gen's answer to him shows. And he docs 
not so much attack the Christians as play 
off his wit, which is not distinguished for 
elegance and refinement. Fronto, the rhe- 
torician, also made some attempts against 
the Christians; but these have perished 
with the exception of a bare mention of 
them by Minutius Felix.® To these may 

6 Clemens Alex. Stromat. lib. ii. p. 494. — Schl. [See 
also the account of the martyrs of Soillita in Africa, 

A I). 200, in Tluinart’s Acta Martyr . ; Baronlus, Ann. 
A.D. 200; and Milner, Hist, of the Ch. vol. i. p. 302.— 
Mur. 

7 1 have e.xpressly treated of this subiect In ray Biss, 
de vera (date Apologetici Tertulliani et initio persecu- 
tionis Severi; which la the first essay in ray Syntagma 
Diss. ad hist. eveUa. pertinent. Vol i. Alton. 1743. 

8 See Mosheirn’s preface to the Gorman translation 
of Origen’s w’ork. — Mur. [The learned Dr. Lardner 
does not think it possible that Celsus could have been of 
the sect of Ammonius ; since tho former lived and 
wrote in the second century, whereas the latter did not 
flourish before the third. And indeed we have from 
Origen himself, that he knew of two only of the nanw 
of Celsus, one who lived in the time of Nero, and the 
other in tho reign of Adrian, and afterwards. The 
latter was the philosopher, who wrote against Christi- 
anity.— Macl. 

9 Minutius Felix, Octavius, p. 266 , ed. Herald. [Ml- 
nuclus mentions tliis calumniator In two passages, 
namely, cap. x. p, 99, and cap. xxxl. p. 322 ; in the 
former of which, he calls him Cirtensis noster; implying, 
that he was of Cirta, In Africa i In the latter passage, 
he speaks of him as an orator, indicating what profes- 
sion he followed. It has been supposed by the learned, 
and not without reason, that this Fronto was Cornelius 
Fronto. the rhetorician, who instructed Marcus An 
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be added Crescens, a Cynic philosopher, | eager to injure them; and in particular did 
who thoujgh he seems to have written no- j not cease to persecute Justin Martyr, till 
thing against the Christians, yet was very he compassed his death * 


j tonius In eloquence (and whose works were first pub- 
lished A D. 1816, by Ang. Malo, Frank f.-on-Mayn, in 2 
parts). So long as the Christian community was mode 
up of unlearned persons, the philosophers despised 
them ; but when, in the second century, some eminent 
I philosophers became Christians, as Justin, Athenagoras, 
Pantronus, and others, who retained the name, garb, 
and mode of living of philosophers, and became teach- 
ers of youth, and while they gave a philosophical aspect, 
to Christianity, exposed the vanity of the pagan philo- 
sophy and the shameless lives of those addicted to it ; 
the pagan philosophers, perceiving their reputations 
and their interests to be at stake, now Joined the popu- 
lace and the priests in persecuting the Christians in 


general; and they especially assailed the Christian 
philosophers with their calumnies and accusations. 
Their chief motive was, not the love of truth, but their 
own influence and worldly interest; just the same 
causes which had before move<i the pagan priests. This 
war of the philosophers commenced in the reign ot 
Marchs Antoninus, who was himself addicted to philo- 
sophy. And it is easy to see what induced him to listen 
to his brother philosophers, and at their instigation, to 
allow the Christians to be persecuted. See Mosheim, 
De lieb. Christ. &c. p. 266, 8iC.~Mur. 

t Justin Marty r,\./f 7 )ofcgtail. p. 21, ed. Oxon.; Tatian, 
Orat. contra Grvccos, p. 72, ed. Worthii. 
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THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OP EBARNINO AND PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Literature, although it seemed in 
I some measure to recover its former dignity 

and lustre during the reign of Trajan,* 

I could not long retain its influence under the 
subsequent emperors, who were indisposed 
to patronize it. The most learned among 
those Roman sovereigns, Marcus Antoni- 
nus, showed favour only to the philosophers 
and especially to the Stoics ; the other arts 
and sciences he, like the Stoics, held in con- 
tempt.^ Hence the literary productions of 
this century, among the Homans, are far in- 
rior to those of the preceding century infe- 
elegancc, brilliancy, and good taste. 

2. Yet there were men of excellent ge- 
nius among both Greeks and Romans, who 
wrote well on almost every branch of learn- 
ing then cultivated. Among the Greeks, 
Plutarch was particularly^ eminent. He 

1 was a man of various but ill-digested learn- 
ing ; and besides was tainted with the prin- 
i ciples of the academics. Rhetoricians, 

[ sophists, and grammarians had schools in 
I all the more considerable towns of the Ro- 
I man empire, in which they pretended to 
train up youth for public life, by various 
exercises and declamations. But those edu- 
: cated in these schools were vain, loquacious, 
and formed for display, rather than truly 
I eloquent, wise, and competent to transact 
business. Hence the sober and considerate 
looked with contempt on the education] 
acquired in the schools of these teachers. 
There were two public academies ; one at | 

I 

1 Pliny, EpistoUs, lib. III. Ep. xvlU. pag. 234, 235, ed. ! 
Cortli et Longolii. j 

s M. Antoninus, Meditationesy or, Jd te tptutn, lib. L j 
•ee. 7. pag. 3, 4 ; sec. 17. p. 17, ed. Lips. 


Romo founded by Adrian, in which all the 
sciences were taught but especially juris- 
prudence ; the other at Berytus in Phojni- 
cia, in which jurists were principally edu- 
cated.® 

3. Many philosophers of all the different 
sects flourished at this time ; but to enume- 
rate them belongs rather to other works 
tlian to this.* The Stoic sect had the honour 
of embracing two great men, Marcus Anto- 
ninus, the emperor, and Epictetus.® But 
each of these men had more admirers than 
disciples and followers; nor were the Stoics, 
according to history, held in the highest 
estimation in this age. There were larger 
numbers in the schools of the PJatonists ; 
among otlier reasons because they were less 
austere, and their doctrines were more in 
accordance with the popular notions respect- 
ing the gods. But no sect appears to have 
numbered more adherents than the Epicu- 
reans, whose precepts led to an indulgent, 
careless, and voluptuous life.® 

4. Near the close of this century a new 
philosophical sect suddenly started up, 

3 M. Antoninus, Meditationss, or, Ad te iptum^ lib. i. 
fwc. 7, 10, 17, pag. 4, 7, 16, ed. Lips. 

4 Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Trypho. Opp- p. 218, Ac. 
Many of the philosophers of this age are mentioned by 
M. Antoninus, Meditat. or, Ad te iptum, lib. i. 

5 Concerning M. Antoninus, see Brucker’s Hitt. 
Crit. Philot. tom. ll. p. 678 ; and for Epictetus, ibid, 
p. 568. — Schl. SULudlin, Gesch. der Moralphilot. p. 
265, Ac. treats of M. Antoninus ; and ibid. p. 260, &c. 
of Epictetus. — Mur. [Ritter has also treated of the 
state of philosophy among the Romans, and especially 
Epictetus and Antoninus. See his Hitt, qf Ancient 
Philosophy y Morrison's Transl. vol. iv. p. 75 to 227. 
It is to be regretted that the Getchichte der Christl. Philo- 
opkie by the same scholar, four volumes of which have 
l^n published at Hamburg, has not yet been rendered 
accessible ^to the English reader. The last volume 
comes down to the middle of the fifteenth century, 

' where he closes his survey of the mediaival systems of 


I philosophy and theology. — H. 
I 5 Lucian, PteudomaTUity opt 


Opp* tom. 1. p. 763. 
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which in a short time prevailed over a lar^e 
part of the Roman empire, and not only 
nearly swallowed up the other sects but 
likewise did immense injury to Christianity. * 
Esxypt was its birth-place and particularly 
Alexandria, which for a long time Had been 
the seat of literature and every science. Its 
followers chose to be called Platonics. Yet 
they did not follow Plato implicitly, but 
collected from all systems whatever seemed 
to coincide with their own views. And the 
ground of their preference for the name of 
Platonics was, that they conceived Plato 
had treated more correctly than any of the 
others, that most important branch of phi- 
losophy which treats of God and those 
things which are placed beyond the cogni- 
zance of the senses. 

5. That controversial spirit in philosophy 
whidb obliged every one to swear allegiance 
to the dogmas of his master, was now dis- 
appifjvcd by the more wise. Hence, among 
lovei« of truth and men of moderation, a 
new 1 class of philosophers had grown up in 
Egj'pt, who avoided altercation and a sec- 
tariaa spirit, and who professed simidy to 
folloV truth, gathering up whatever was 

1 accordant with it in all the philosophic 
schoo\s. They assumed therefore the name 

I of Eclectics. But although these philoso- 
phers were r^lly the partisans of no sect, 
i it appears from a variety of testimonies, 

' that tljey much preferred Plato, and em- 
i braced^hiost of his dogmas conceriung God, 
the h|fman soul, and the universe.* 

1 ^fihis philosophy was adopted by such 
' of^e learned at Alexandria as wished to 
be" accounted Christians, and yet to retain 
the name, the garb, and the rank of philo- 
phors. In particular all those who in this 
century presided in the schools of the Chris- 
tians at Alexandria — Athenagoras, Pantae- 
nus, and Clemens Alexandrinus — are said to 
; have approved of it.® These men were per- 

1 1 Soe Moshelm’s Commentat. dp. turbata per recen^ 

tioret PUitonicos ecclesia in his Syntagma Di$». ad 
\ hist, eccles. pertinent, vol. i. p. 85, &c.; and Brucker’s 
Hist. Crit. Philos, torn. ii. p. 162, &c. — Schl. [And, 

' on the contrary, Keil, Exercitat. xvlil. De Doctoribm 

1 veteris eccleJt. culpd corruptee per Platonicas senientias 
theologice, liberandis. Lips. 1793 — 1807, 4 to. — Mur. 

2 See Brucker’s Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 189, 
&c. — Schl. 

3 The title and dignity of philosopher so much de- 
lighted those good men that when made presbyters, 
they would not abandon the philosopher’s cloak and 
dress. See Ongen’s letter to Eusebius, 0pp. tom. i. p. 
2, ed. De la Rue ; [Justin Martyr, Hial. cum Trypho, 
thitium. For proof that Pantsenus studied philosophy, 
see Origen, in Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib vi. cap, xix. 
Jerome, De Scriptor. IlluHr. cap. xx The proficiency 
of Athenagoras in philosophy, appears from his Apo- 
logy. and his Essay on the Resurrection. That Cle- 
mens Alex, was much addicted to philosophy, is very 
evident; see his Stromata, passim— Conoeming the 
Alexandrian Christian school, see Conrlngius, Antinui- 

Academics, p 29; Schmidt, Diss. prefixed to 

suaded that true philosophy, the great and 
most salutary gift of God, lay in scattered 
fragments among all the sects of philoso- 
phers ; and therefore that it was the duty 
of every wise man, and especially of a Chris- 
tian teacher, to collect those fragments from 
all quarters, and to use them for the defence 
of religion and the confutation of impiety. 
Yet this selection of opinions did not pre- 
vent their regarding Plato as wiser than all; 
others, and as having advanced sentiments] 
concerning God, the soul, and spiritual] 
things, very accordant with the principles! 
of Christianity. < | 

7. This [Eclectic] mode of philosophising 
received some modification, when Amiiio-| 
nius Saccas at the close of the century, 
with great applause opened a school at] 
Alexandria, and laid the foundation of that 
sect which is called the New Platonic. This! 
man was born and educated a Christian, 
and perhaps made pretensions to Christi-j 
anity all his life.*^ Being possessed of great 
fertility of genius as well as eloquence, ho 

Hyperii Libellam de Catechosi; AuUsius, Delle Scuole 
Sucre, lib. ii. cap. i. ii. xxl.; Laiigernack, llistoriaCate- 
chismorum. par. 1. p. 86. See Mosheim, De Ilcb, Christ, ' 
&c. p. 273, See.— Mur. [See Guerike, Comment, de 
Schola qtue Abxand. floruit Catedwtica Ilalle, 1824, i 
1825. M. Matter of Strasburg has pui)lishe(l a work 
on the Alexandrian school ; but, although learned and 
valuable, it refers very briefly to the Christian Cate- 
chetical school therc.^ It is entitled. Histoire de 1' Ecoie 
d' A lexandritf comparie aux prinri pales eeoles conlempo- 
rabies. Paris, 1810-4, 2(1 edit. 2 vols. 8vo. — //. 

4 See Mo.sheim, De Rebus Christ, ante C. M. p. 276, 
&c. — Mur. 

5 The history of the philosopher Aininoniiis is in- 
volved in groat ohKcnrity. All that could bo gathered 
from antiquity respecting him, is given by Brucker, 
Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p 20.5. See also Fabrlcius, 
Biblioth. G'mra, lib. iv. cap. xxvi. Whether A mmonius 
continued a professed Christian or apostatized, has 1 
been muoli debated. Porphyry, wno studied under Plo - 1 
tinus, a disciple of Amrnonius (as quoted by Eusebius, ' 
Hist. Eccles. lib. vl. cap. xix.) says, he was born of 
Christian parents, hut when ho came to mature years 
embraced the religion of the laws ; i. e. the pagan reli- 
gion. Eusebius taxes Porphyry with falsehood in this; ^ 
and says that Amrnonius ootitinued a Christian till his 
death, as appears from his books, one of which was on 
the accordance of Moses with Jesus Christ. Jerome, 
De Script. lUiutr. cap. Iv. says nearly the same. Vale- 
sius, Bayle, Basnage, and Mosheim (when he wrote his 
essay De Ecclesia turbata per recentiores Platonicos). 
agreed with Eusebius and Jerome. But when he wrote 
his Commentarii do lleh. Christ, he fell in with the 
opinion of Fabricius, Brucker, and others (and which 
is now the general opinion), that Eusebius and Jerome 
confounded Amrnonius the philosopher, with another 
Amrnonius, the reputed author of a harmony of the 
Gospels and other works ; because it can hardly be sup- 
posed this enthusiastic admirer of philosophy would 
have found time or inclination for composing such 
books. Besides, it is said that Amrnonius the philo-! 
sopher published no books. Still the question remains, ' 
what were the religious character and cre^* of this 
philosopher in his maturer years ? Mosheim thinks it 
probable that he did not openly renounce Christianity, ^ 
but endeavoured to accommodate hirasdf to the feelings 
of all parties; and therefore he was claimed by both 
pagans and Christians. Hence, if he tmr a Christian, 
he was a very inconsistent one and did much injury to 
its cause. See Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. Ac. p. 
281.— Mur. 
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undertook to bring all systems of philosophy 
and religion into harmony, or attempted to 
teach a philosophy by which all philoso- 
phers and the men of all religions, the 
Christian not excepted, might unite and 
hold fellowship. And here especially lies 
j the dilference between this new sect and the 
I Eclectic pliilosophy whicli had berore flou- 
rished in Egypt ; for the Eclectics held that 
there was a mixture of good and bad, true 
and false, in all the systems; and therefore 
they selected out of all, what appeared to 
them consonant with reuvsen and rejected 
the rest. But Ammonius held that all sects 
professed one and the same system of truth, 
with only some dilFerenoe in the mode of' 
stating it, and some minute dilFcrence in 
their conceptions ; so that bj' means of suita- 
ble explanations, they might with little 
difficulty be brought into one body. * More- 
over he held this new and singular prin- 
ciple, that the prevailing religions and the 
Christian also, must be understood and ex- 
plained according to this common philoso- 
phy of all the sects, and that the fables of 
the vulgar pagans and their priests, as well 
as the interpretations of the disciples of 
Christ, ought to be separated from their 
respective religions. 

8. The grand object of Ammonius, to bring 
all sects and religions into harmony, required 
him to do much violence to the sentiments 
and opinions of all parties, philosophers, 
priests, and Christians, and particularly by 
allegorical interpretations, to remove very 
many impediments out of his way. The 
manner in which ho prosecuted his object, 
appears in the writings of his disciples and 
adherents which have came down to us in 
great abundance. To make the arduous 
work more easy, he assumed that philoso- 
phy was first produc(‘d and nurtured among 
the people of the East ; that it was incul- 
cated among the Egyptians by Hermes, ^ 
and thence passed to the Greeks; tliat it 
was a little obscured and deformed by the 
disputatious Greeks ; but still that by Plato, 
the best interpreter of the principles of 
Hermes and of the ancient oriental sages, it 
was preserved for the most part entire and 
uncoiTupted; that the religions received by 
the various nations of the world were not 
inconsistent with this most ancient philo- 
sophy ; yet it had most unfortunately hap- 


1 The views of this sect are very clearly expressed by 
Julian, who was a great devotee of this philosophy, 
Orat. vl. contra Cymeoty Opp» p. 184. — Schl. 

2 This appears from the writings of all his followers, 
Plotinus, Proclus, Porphyry, Damascius, and others. 
And the learned, not without reason, conjecture that 
all the works of Hermes and Zoroaster, which we now 
have, originated in the schools of these new Platonics. 


pened, that what the ancients taught by 
symbols and fictitious stories in the manner 
of the orientals, had been understood liter- 
ally by the people and the priests; and 
thus the agents of divine providence, those 
demons whom the supreme Lord of all had 
placed over the various parts of our world, 
had erroneously been converted into gods 
and had been worshipped with many vaio 
ceremonies; that therefore the public reli 
gions of all nations should be corrected 
this ancient philosophy ; and that it was the 
sole object of Christ to set bounds to the 
reigning superstition, and correct the errors 
which had crept into religion, but not to 
abolish altogether the ancient systems.® 

9. To these assumptions he added the 
common doctrines of the Egyptians (among 
whom he was born and educated), concern- 
ing the universe and the Deity as consti- 
tuting ona grant whole [Pantheism^], con- 
cerning the eternity of the world, the nature 
of the soul, providence, and the government 
of this world by demons, and other received 
doctrines, all of which he considered as true 
and not to be called in question. For it is 
most evident that the ancient philosophy 
of the Egyptl.’ins, whicli tliey pretended to 
liavc learned from Hermes, was the basis of 
the New Platonic or Ammonian ; and the 
book of Jambllehus, T>e Mysteriis JEgyp- 
tiornrny in ])articular makes this evident. 
In the next place, with these Egyptian no- 
tions he united the Platonic philosopliy ; 
wliich he accomplished with little difficulty, 
by distorting some of the principles of Plato 
and putting a false construction on his lan- 
guage.® ihnally, the dogmas of the other 
sects he construed, as far as was possible, 
by artiiicc, ingenuity, and the aid of alle- 
gories, into apparent coincidence with these 
Egyptian and Platonic principles. 

10. To tin’s Egyptiaco-Platonic philoso- 
phy, this ingenious man and fanatic joined 


^ Jambllehus, De Myxteriis ^gyptioruni, lib. i. cap. 

4 On this principle the whole philosophy of the an- j 
ciont Egyptians was founded; and on it Ammonius 
erected his^sy.stem. The book which goes under tho j 
title of llenm tis Trisniegisti Sermp de Natura Deorumy \ 
ltd jlsclepium, which is extant In liHtin among the 
works of Apwleius, the supposed translator, is evidence i 
of this fact. See also Eusebius, Prccparalio EmingeL j 
lib. iil. cap. ix, and Mosheim’s notes on Cttdu orih't I 
Intellectual Hydemy vol. i. p. 404, &c. And the same 
fundamental principle Is assumed by Plotinus, Proclus, i 
Simplicius, Jamblicbus, and all tiio New Platonics. 
See for example, Porphyry, in his Life qf Plotinusy cap. 
ii. p. 94.— SeR 

6 The principle of the Ammonian and Egyptian phil- 
osophy, that God and the world constitute one tndU\ 
visible wholcy It cost him much labour to reduce to har- ! 
mony with the system of Plato ; who, as we learn from ' 
his Timamsy taught tlie external existence of matter 
as a substai;uBC distinct f^oin God. 3ee Proclus on the 
rtnueu# of Plato. — Schl^ 
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a system of moriil discipline apparently of 
high sanctity and austerity. He indeed 
permitted the common people to live ac- 
cording to the laws of their country and 
the dictates of nature ; but he directed the 
wise, by means of contemplation, to elevate 
their souls, the direct offspring of God, 
above all earthly things ; and to weaken 
and emaciate their bodies, which were hos- 
tile to the liberty of their souls, by means 
of hunger, thirst, labour, and other auste- 
rities;* so that they might in the present 
life attain to communion with the Supreme 
Being, and ascend after death active and 
unencumbered to the universal Parent, and 
be for ever united with him. And these 

1 precepts ’ AmmonI us, who was born and 
educated among Christians, was accustomed 
to beautify and ennoble by forms of expres- 
sion borrowed from the sacred Scriptures ; 
and lienee these forms of expression occur 
abundantly in the writings of his followers.^ 
I'o this austere discipline he superadded 
the art of so improving that power of the 
soul which conceives the images of things, 
that It was capable of seeing the demons, 
and of performing many wonderful things 
by their assistance. Ills followers called 
this art Theurgy. ^ Yet this art was not 
cultivated by all the philosophers of Am- 
monius’s school, but only by the more emi- 
nent. * 

1 1 . That the prevailing religions, and 
particularly the Christian, might not appear 
irreconcilable with his system, Ammonius 
first turned the whole history of the pagan 
gods into allegory, * and maintained that 
those whom the vulgar and the priests 
honoured with the title of gods, were only 

1 See Porphyry, J)e Absiineniki, lib.. 1. cap. x.wil. 
&c. pages 22 — 34. — Srhl. 

2 See examples in Ilieroclos on the OoJflrn Versos of 
Pythagoras ; and in Simplicius and Jambliclius. Sco 
also Mosheim’s Disa. de studio FAhnicorwn Christkrms, 
imitandi, in \o\ i. of his Diss.ad Hist. Ecclos. pertinent. 
p. Z2\.~~Schl. 

3 This worthless science is very sirniiar to what has 
been called allowahle magic, and which is distinguished 
from necromancy or unlawful magic. It was undoubt- 
edly of Egyptian origin. As the Egyptians imagined 
the whole world to bo full of good and evil spirits, they 
might easily be lead to suppose there must be some 
way to secure the favour of these demons. See Augus- 
tine, De doit. Dei, lib. x. cap. ix. 0pp. tom. ix. p. 187. 
— SeJd. [“ Theurgy is the science of the Gods and the 
various classes of superior spirits, of their appearing to 
men, and their operations ; and the art, by certain acts, 
habits, words, and symbols, of moving the Gods to im- 
part to men secrets which surpass the powers of reason, 
to lay open the future to them, and become visible to 
them. So it Is described in the book which bears the 
name of Jambliclius, Do Mysteriis AE.iyptiorum, \ih. i. 
cap. xxvi. xxlx.” Stiludlln, Gesch. der MoralphUos, p. 
402, fee.— Mur. 

4 See, concerning the moral system of the new Pla- 
tonics in all its material parts, Staudlin, Gesch. dcr 
Moral phil. p. 435, &c. — Mur. 

b See for example, Porphyry, De Antro Hymphar. 
apud Ilomcrum, De Styge, &c.—Schl. 

the ministers of God to whom some homage 
might and should be paid, yet short of tlio 
superior homage which was due to the Su- 
preme God;<* and then he acknowledged 
that Christ was an extraordinary man, the 
friend of God and an admirable Theurge.^ 
But he 4fenied that Christ aimed wholly to 
suppress the worship of the demons, being 
ministers of divine providence ; that, on 
the contrary, he only sought to wipe away 
the stains contracted by the ancient reli- 
gions, ® but his disciples had corrupted and 
vitiated the system of their master. ® 

12. This new species of pliilosophy, im- 
prudently adopted by Origen and otlua’ 
Christians, did irninenso harm to Christi- 
anity. For it led the teachers of it to in- 
volve in philosophic obscurity many parts 
of our religion, which were in themselves 
plain and easy to bo understood ; and to 
add to the precepts of the Saviour not a few 
things, of which not a word can be found 
in the holy Scriptures. It also produced that 
gloomy set of men called mystics ; whose 
system, If divested of its Platonic notions 
respecting tlie origin and nature of the soul, 
will be a lifeless and senseless corpse. It 
laid a foundation too for that indolent 
mode of life which was afterwards adopted 
by many, and particularly by numerous 
trib(is of monks ; and It recommended to 
Cliristians various foolish and useless rites 
suited only to nourish suiierstition, no small 

6 Oros!US, Wstoria, lib, vi. cap. i. pages 3()1, 305. 
— Srhl. 

7 It cannot bn denied that tho sect of Ammonius em- 
braced some who wero enemies of Christ and the 
Christians. The emperor Julian and some others, are 
proof of this. Hut Ammonius himself honoured Chri.st. 
And Augustine contended against some philosophers of 
his time, who, as followers of Ammonius, honoured 
Christ yet maintained that the Christians had corrupted 
his doctrine ; Do Consensu Enangelistamm, 0pp. tom. 
iii. par. ii. lib. i. cap. vi. sec. 11, p. 5 ; and cap. viii. 
sec. 14, p. r»; and cap. xv. p. 8. — Scht. 

8 Augu'^tlno, De Consensu Ecangel. lib. i. cap. xvi. 
p. 8; and cap. xxiv. p. 18. Yet they admitted that 
Christ abolished the worship of certain demons of an 
inferior order, and enjoined upon men to pray to tho 
celestial Gods, and especially to tiie Supremo God. This 
is evident from a passage of Porphyry quoted by Augus- 
tine, De Civit. Dei, lib. xix. cap. xxiii. sec. 4. 0pp. 
tom. vli. p. 430. — Srhl. 

9 Wliat we have stated in these sections respecting 
tho doctrines of Ammonius, we have collected from the 
books and discussions of his followers, who are called 
Neiv Platonics. Ammonius himself left no writings ; 
and ho forbade his followers to publish his doctrines, 
but they did not obey him. See Porphyry, Vita Plotini, 
cap. iii. p. 97, cd. Fahrlcii, lib. Iv. JHbltoth. Greeca. 
Yet there can l>e no doubt, that all we have stated was 
invented by Ammonius himself, whom the whole family 
of the New Platonics constantly affirm to have been 
the author of their philosophy. [Mosheim, In his 
Comnumt. de Iteb. Christ, ante C.M. sec. 27 — 32, pages 
280 — 298, has given a naore full account of Am- 
monius and his doctrines, and has carefully cited 
his chief authorities ; but the substance of his state- 
ments is contained in the preceding sections, and his 
most important authorities are referirod to in the notes 
of Schlegel, which are all here preserved.— A/ar. 
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part of which wc see religiously observed by 
raanjr even to the jjresent day. And finally, 
it alienated the minds of many in the fol- 
lowing centuries from Christianity itself, 
and produced a heterogeneous species of 
religion, consisting of Christian and Platonic 
principles combined. And who k able to 
enumerate all the evils and in jurious effects 
which arose from this new philosophy — or, 
if you please, from this attempt to recon- 
cile true and false religions with each other? 

13. The number of learned men among 
the Christians, which was small in the pre- 
ceding century, was larger in this. And 
yet we scarcely find among them rhetori- 
cians, sophists, and orators. Most of those 
who obtained some reputation among them 
by their learning, were philosophers ; and 
they, as already stated, followed the princi- 

J iles of the Eclectics, although they preferred 
Mato to all others. But all Christians were 
not agreed as to the utility of learning and 
philosophy. Those who were initiated into 
the mysteries of philosophy, wished that 
many, and especially such as aspired to the 
office of pastors and teachers, might apply 
themselves to the study of human wisdom, 
so that they might confute the enemies of 
truth with more effect, and teach and in- 
struct others with more success. But agrcat 
majority thought otherwise; they wished to 
banish all reasoning and philosophy out of the 
church, for they feared that learning might 
injure piety. At this time, therefore, broke 
out that war between faith and reason, re- 
ligion and philosophy, devotion and intellect, 
which has been protracted through all suc- 
ceeding centuries down to our own times, 
and which we by all our efforts cannot 
easily terminate. By degrees, those ob- 
tained the ascendancy who thought that 
philosophy and erudition were profitable, 
rather than hurtful, to religion and piety; 
and laws were at length established tliat 
no person entirely illiterate and unlearned, 
should be admitted to the office of teacher 
in the church. Yet the vices of the philoso- 
phers and learned men, among other causes, 
prevented the opposite party from ever being 
destitute of patrons and advocates. Ample 
proof of this will be found in the history of 
the following centuries. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OP THE CHURCH. 

1. The form of church government which 
began to exist in the preceding century, was 
in this more carefully established and con- 
firmed in,all its parts. One president or 


bishop presided over each church. He was 
created by the common suffrage of the whole 
people. With the presbyters for his council, 
whose number was not fixed, it was his busi- 
ness to watch over the interests of the whole 
church, and to assign to each presbyter his 
station. Subject to the bishop and the pres- 
byters, were the servants or deacons who 
were divided into certain classes, because 
all the duties which the interests of the 
church required, could not well be attended 
to by them all. 

2. During a great part of this century 
all the churches continued to be, as at first, 
independent of each other, or were con- 
nected by no associations or confederations. ^ 
Each church was a kind of little state go- 
verned by its own laws, which were enaijted 
or at least sanetioned by the people. But 
in process of time, all the Christian churches 
within the same province united and formed 
a sort of larger society or state ; and in the 
manner of confederated republics, held their 
conventions at stated times, and deliberated 
therein for the common advantage of the 
whole body. This custom first arose among 
the Greeks, with whom a [political] confe- 
deration of cities and the consequent con- 
ventions of their several delegates, had 
been long known ; and afterwards when its 
utility was seen the custom extended through 
all Christian churches.^ These conventions 

1 Yet by ancient custom peculiar respect was paid 
to the churches founded and governed by the apostles 
themselves ; and such churches were appealed to in 
controversies on points of doctrine, as most likely to 
know what the apostles had taught. See Irena'us, 
Iheres. lib. ill. cap. lii, and Tortullian, De Fnescript. 
ndn. Hisres. cap. x.vxvi. Thus Mosheim, De lleh. 
Christ, See. p. 2.'i8. — Mur. 

2 Tertullian, De cap. xiii. p. 711. [where wc 

have this very important statement ; Aguntur preeterra 
per Orcecias, ilia certis m locis Concilia ex tinioersis 
ecclesiis, per quas ct altiora qureque in commtme trac~ 
tantur, et ipsa repreesentafio totves norninis Christiani 
magnd yenera (tone celebratur. From this passage of 
Tortullian whleli was written near the beginning of the 

century, Mosheim {De Rebus Christ, 8ic. p. 26fi, 
Sec. ) infers: 1 .That provincial councils had not then been 
held in Africa, nor anywhere except among the Greeks; 
2. That councils were considered a.s human institutions, 
and as acting only by human authority. 3, That the 
provincial councils were held always iij the same place 
— certis in locis. 4. That they did not interfere with 
the prioate concerns of individual churches, which were 
left to their own management ; but conferred only on 
greater matters, or such as were of common interest— 
altiora— tractantur. 5. That the attending bishops acted 
as representatives qf their churches, and not as men 
clothed with authority from heaven, by virtue of their 
oflico — reoraistmtntio tolius norninis Christiani. From 
Greece, the custom of meeting in councils extended 
into Syria and Palestine. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. v. 
cap. xxiii. We have no certain accounts of ant/ coun- 
cils till after the second century. The earliest of whicli 
we have authentic notice, were those which deliberated 
concerning the Montanists, about A. D. 170 or 173. 
(Euseb. H.E. vol. 16) and the next were those assem- 
bled to consider the proper time for Easter. (Euseb. 
H. E, vol. 23). All these councils are placed by Euse- 
bius under the reign of Commodus, or A. I). 180 — 192. 
In the third century councils became frequent. Pro- 
vincial councils were now held, perhaps throughout the 
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of delegates from the several churches as- 
sembled for deliberation, were called by the 
Greeks, Synods, and by the Latins, Coun- 
cils; and the laws agreed upon in them 
were called canons or rules. 

3. Those councils, of which no vestige 
appears before the middle of this century, 
changed nearly the whole form of the church. 
For in the first place, the ancient rights 
and privileges of the people were very much 
abridged by them ; and on the other hand, 
the influence and authority of the bishops 
were not a little augmented. At first, the 
bishops did not demy that they were merely 
the representatives of their churches, and 
that they acted in the name of the people; 
but by little and little they made higher 
pretensions, and maintained that power was 
given them by Christ himself to dictate 
rules of faith and conduct to the people. In 
the next place, the perfect equality and 
parity of all bishops, whi(jh existed in the 
early times, these councils gradually sub- 
verted ; for it was necessary that one of 
the confederated bishops oi a province 
should be intrusted with some authority 
and power in those conventions over the 
others ; and hen(;e originated the preroga- 
tives of Metropolitans. And lastly, when 
the custom of holding these councils had 
extended over the Christian world, and the 
universal church had acquired the form of 
a vast republic composed of many lesser 
ones, certain chief men were to be placed 
over it in ditferent parts of the world, in 
ordv^r to preserve the coherence of the whole 
body. Hence came Patriarchs, and ulti- 
mately a Prince of Patriarchs, the Roman 
Pontiff. 

4. No small honour and profit accrued I 
to the whole order of men who conducted | 
the affairs of the church, from the time they 
succeeded in persuading the people to re- 
gard them as successors of the Jewish 
priests. This took place not long iifter the 
reign of Adrian, when upon the second 
destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews lost all 
hope of seeing their commonwealth restored. 


Christian world ; and special counclla were called as 
occasion required. Originally these councils had no 
jurisdiction, but were mere conventions of delegates, 
mot to consider and agree upon mutters of common 
concern. But they soon began to claim power, to 
enact and enforce laws, and to hear and decide contro- 
versies. And the bh/iops, instead of appearing as the 
representatives of their churches, claimed authority 
from Christ to bind and control the churches. See 
Ziegler, on the origin of Synods, in Henkens, Neieen. 
Mdgazin, vol. i. No. 1.; Planck's Getchickte derchrhfl. 
kirchl GfigelUchafU- Verfattung, period ii. chap. v. vol. 
i. p. 90, &c.; Walch, Hutorie der Kirchenmrtamml. 
Introd. sec. 3, 4, and b. I, chap. i. sec. il. p. 82, &c. 
chap. iii. p. 118, &c.; Bingham, Originet Ecclet. vol. 
vH. p. 45, &c.; and King, CorutitiUion, 4rc. qfth^ Prim- 
Hide Churchy chaj>. viii. — Mur, 


The bishops now wished to be thought to 
correspond with the high priests of the 
Jew^; the presbyters were said to come in 
place of the priests ; and the deacons in that 
of the Levites. Those who first drew this 
parallel between offices so totally different, 
probably made the misrepresentation not 
so much from design as from ignorance. 
But this idea being once introduced and 
approved, among other errors resulting 
from it I shall mention only this, that it 
established a wider difference between the 
teachers and the taught, than accords with 
the nature of the Christian religion.* 

5. Among the doctors of this century 
whose writings rendered them particularly ' 
famous in after ages, was Justin Martyr, a 
converted philosopher, who had dipped into 
nearly every sect in philosophy. He was 
pious and possessed considerable learning, 
but he was sometimes an incautious dis- 
putant, and was ignorant of ancient history. 
We have among other works of his two 
Apologies for the Cliristians, which are 
justly held in great estimation.* Irenajus, I 


\ This comparison of Christian teachers with the 
Jewish priesthood, among other consequences, led the 
former to lay claim to tithes and first-fruits ; of which 
we And mention before the times of Constantine. Per- 
l»aps a desire to Increase their revenues, which wore botli 
small and precarious, led some of the bishops to 
apply Jewish law to the Christian clmrch. That they 
claimed as of divine right in this centuiy, 

is clear from Irenajus, Contra Ua-rm. lib. Iv. cap. xvil. 
and x.Kxiv. Tiiat tithps were not yet claimed, at least 
in the Latin churci), appears from the latter of those 
passages in Irciueus ; yet in the Greek and oriental 
churches, tithes began to be claimed earlier than among 
the Latins ; and probably in this second century, for 
the Greek writers of tiio third century and the Jpns^ 
tolic Constitutiom (wliicii seem to contain the eccle- 
siastical laws of tlic Greek church) mention tithes as a 
thing then well known. See Mosheim, De Iteb. Christ, 
Ac. p. 271.— J/wr. 

2 Justin Martyr was the son of Priscus, and grand- 
son of Bacebius, pagan Grecians settled at Flavia Nca- 
polis (Naplous), the ancient Sichein in Samaria. See 
Apolog, .. cap. i. He had successive masters in philo- 
sophy, Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, and lastly Pla- 
tonic. He travelled much and was very eager in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and especially respecting the 
Divine Being. When about 23 years old, as is conjec- 
tured, and about A.D. 137, he was converted to Chris- 
tianity, in consequence of being directed by an aged 
Christian to go to the Bible as the source of true philo- 
sophy. Ho afterwards spent most of his time at Rome ; 
where he lived as a Christian philosopher and devoted 
all his talents to the furtherance of the gospel. At last, 
A.D. 164 or 167, he suffered martyrdom, one Crescens, 
a pagan philosopher, being his accuser, and on the 
simple charge of his being a Christian. His writings 
are numerous, erudite, all of them theological, and all 
of a polemic character. His stylo is harsh and inelegant, 
his temper is ardent and decisive, and his arguments 
and opinions not always satisfactory. Yet being the 
Arst of the learned divines and a very zealous and 
active Christian, he merits our particular attention. 
His life and w'ritings are described by Eusebius, Hitt. 
Ecct. lib. iv. cap xi. xii. xvi. xviii.; Jevomej Descriptor. 
lUustr. cap. xxiii. ; Photius, Bihlioth, ocxxxii. and 
others among the ancients; and by Cave, Du Pin, 
Longerue, Maran, Milner (.Hist ef the Ch, vol. i. jp 
187, &c.). and others among the modems. About A D. 
140, be composed two learned treatises against the 
pagans, Cohortatio ad Orcecot, and Oratio ad Gracot 
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bishop of Lyons in France, whose only re- 
maining writings are his five Books against 
Heresies ; whicli though preserved only in 
a Latin translation from the original Greek, 
are a splendid monument of antiquity. * 


About A.D. 150, or, as some think ten or twelve years 
earlier, Justin presented his. earliest or long Apology 
for the Christians to the Emperor Antoninus Pius; 
and a little before his death or after A.D. 160, his otlier 
Apology, an impcrftict copy of which is improperly 
called his first Apology. Besides the four works now 
mentioned Justin wrote a book, De Munutehia Dei, 
proving the Divine unity in opposition to polytheism, 
by testimonies from the Old Testament and likewise 
from pagan writers. The latter i)art of the book is pre- 
served. Against the Jews ho composed In the latter 
part of his life, his Dialogus cum Try phone Jud<eo, He 
defends Christianity against the Jews, chiefly by argu- 
ments from the ancient prophecies and types of Clirist 
in the Old Testament. lie also wrote a book again.st 
Marcion and another against all the heresies ; both of 
which are unfortunately lost. So are his book concern- 
ing the soul (in which he collected the opinions of the 
philosophers on that subject), and his book entitled, 
Psaltes. There arc several other works now extant 
under his name, which are either doubted or denied to 
be his. Justin’s works make a considerable folio vo- 
lume. The l)cst edition is the Benedictine, by Prudent. 
Maran. Paris, 1742. Thirlby's ed. of the Dialogue, 
Lond. 1722, folio, is good. The two Apologies, with 
those of Tertullian and Minutius Felix, are given in 
Phiglish by Keove. Lond. 1707, 2 vols. 8vo. — Mur. 
[The best translation is that by ChevalUcr, tihi s-upra. 
Camb. 1833. His Exhortation to the Greeks hm been 
translated into English by Moses. Aberd. 1757, 8vo; 
and his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, by Brown, 
l,ond. 1755, 2 \'ols. 8vo, repuiillshed in one volume, 8vo. 
Cambridge, 1846. The student ought also to consult 
Bishop Kaye’s Account qf the IVrithigs and Opinions qf 
Justin Martyr, 2d edit. Lond. 1836; and particularly 
Semlsch’s Justin Martyr, 8:c. translated by Kyland, In 
Nos. 41 and 42 of the ^idin. liib. Cab. 1843.— A. 

• Irenaus who was active during the last half of this 
century, was horn and educated in Asia Minor under 
Polycarp and Papias. About A.D. 150, Potliinus and 
others went from Asia Minor to Lyons and Vienne in 
France ; and Irenaus, tlien a voung man, is supposed 
to have )x3en one of those missionaries. He remained 
a presbyter till the death of Pothlnus, A.D. 177, when 
ho succeeded him in the episcopal cliair at Lyons, which 
ho filled till about A.D. '202, the time of his martyrdom. 
While a pre.sbytcr he was sent to Itomo by ids church, 
concerning the attair of Montanus. Ho is supposed to 
have composed the letter written in the name of the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne, giving the graphic ac- 
count of their persecution in A.D. 177. He likewise took 
an active part in the controvx’rsy re.spocting Easter, A.D. 
196; and wrote to Victor, bishop of Rome, on the sul>- 
ject ; and also to the presbyter Blastus, who was de- 
posed at Rome during that contest. Eusebius has abso 
preserved part of a letter of his to Florlnus, an apostate 
to Cnosticisui, with whom Irenmus had been intimate 
in his youth. Some other small works of his are men- 
tioned by the ancients. See Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. 
V. cap. XV. XX. xxiv. xxvi ; Jerome, De Scriptor. illustr. 
cap. XXXV.; but the great work of Irena?us is his exami- 
nation and confutation of the nfisnamed {yvSanCj 
knowledge in five b^ks, commonly called Librt contra 
lEereses. The work is altogether polemic, and is di- 
rected particularly against Valentinus; yet so as to be 
a confutation of all the Gnostics, and a defence of the 
catholic faith against most of the heretics of that age. 
The book contains much information respecting the 
early heretics, their origin, sentiments, and characters ; 
also respecting tho state of theological science in that 
age, tlic doctrines generally received and taught, and 
the manner of stating and defending tlicm. But un- 
fortunately the original Greek is lost, except the ex- 
tracts preserved by Eusebius, Epi{>haniu8, and otliers ; 
and the Latin translation which is very ancient, is 
extremely barbarous and sometimes scarcely intelligi- 
ble. Ireneeus was an ardent and sincere Christian, and 
a discreet and amiable man. He possessed considera- 


Atlienagoras was no contemptible philoso- 
pher, and his Apology for the Christians 
and his treatise on the Resurrection of the 
body, display both learning and genius. * 
Thcophilus, bisliop of Antioch, has left us 
three books addressed to one Autolycus 
in defence of Christianity, which are erudite 
but not well-digested. * Clemens Alexan- 


ble learning and influence; but his mind does not 
appear to have been one of the highest order. As an 
Interpreter of Scripture, like all the early fathers lie 
was too fond of tracing allegories ; and as a theologian, 
few of the moderns will account him entirely correct 
in princiide or perfectly conclusive in his reasonings. 
See, concerning his life and writings. Cave, Du Fin, 
Massuot j^the editor of his worlis), the Acta Sanctor. 
tom. V. June, p. 335; Uistoire litteraire de la France, 
tome i. p. 51; and Milner, Hist, qf the Ch. century iii, 
chap. I. vol. l. p. 269. The best editions of his works 
arc by Grabc, liOnd. 1702, foL; and the Benedictine, by 
Massuet, Paris, 1710, and Venice, 1734, 2 tom. fol. — 
Mur. [The English reader may consult Beaven’s 
Account qf the Life and Writings qf Irenceus, Lond. 
1811, 8vo, which though n somewhat ambitious imita- 
tion of Bishop Kaye’s works, is far inferior and causes 
one to regret that so excellent and interesting a subject 
had not hiUen into the hands of a more learned and 
impartial inquirer. — R. 

‘2 Atlienagoras, one of the most elegant and able 
writers the diurch has produced, is scarcely mentioned 
by any of the fathers. Methodius, about A.D. 285, 
quoted from him ; (seeEpiphan. H ceres. Ixv.) Sidetes, 
about A.D. 400, gives some lanio account of him (in 
Dodwell’s Diss. on Irenceus, p. 408); and I’hotius {Bib- 
liotheca), in the ninth century speaks of liim. This is 
all the fathers tell us. It appears from the title of his 
Apology that he was aClmlstian philosopher of Athens, 
and that ho wrote his Apology in the reign of the Em- 
perors Marcus and Commodus. Sidetes, who is a writer 
of little credit, says he presided in the scIjooI at Alex- 
andria before Pantienus, which is contradicted by Eu- 
sebius, and that he was converted to Christianity by 
reading the Scriptures with a design to confute tiiem, 
which may be true. Mo.sheim, in his Diss. de. vera 
atate Apologetki Athenag. ( Dissert ad Hist. Eccles, 
vol. I. p. 269, &c.) has proved that the Apology was 
written A.D. 177, the very year of the persecutions at 
Lyons and Vienne. Atlienagoras descants on the same 
topics n.s Justin Martyr, and employs the same argu- 
ments ; but his composition is immensely superior as to 
style and method. His other work, De Itesurrectione, 
is written with equal elegance, and contains the argu- 
ments used in that age to support the doctrine of tlio 
resurrection of the body against tho objections of phi- 
losophers. His works, besides lielng printed separately 
by Dechair, Oxford, 1 706, 8vo, are commonly subjoined 
to those of Justin Martyr ; and the best edition is the 
Benedictine, by Maran. [Paris, 1742. — Mur. [See 
Clarisse, Comrrtentqr. de Athenagorce vita, scriptis et 
doctrina. Leyden, 1819, 4to. The English reader will 
find both Ills works translated in Humphrey's Apologe- 
ticks qf Atlienagoras. Lond. 1714. — R. 

3 Theophilus was made Bishop of Antioch, in Syria, 
A.D. 168, and died about A.D. 182 or 183. Tlie best 
accounts of him by tlie ancients, are those of Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccks. lib. Iv. cap. xx. xxiii.; and Jerome, De 
Scriptor. Illustr. cap. xxv. He appears to have been a 
converted pagan, a man of reading, a decided and active 
Christian pastor, sound in faith, and zealous for the 
truth. He is not metaphysical, but still is rather a dry 
and argumentative writer. He composed a l^ok against 
Ilermogenos, and another against Marcion. and a Com- 
mentary on the four Gospels, all of which are lost 
His great work, ami the only one which baa reached us, 
is his three bi>oks addressed to his pagan friend Auto- 
lycus, in vindication of Christianity. Here he takes 
much the same ground with Justin Martyr and the 
other Apologists ; but he descends more into detail in 
his proofs from Scripture and from history. He is fond 
of allegorical and fanciful interpretations, and on them 
rests a large part of his arguments. Yet the work con- 
tains much that is instructive and solid ; and is written 
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drinus, a presbyter and head of the cate- 
chetic school at Alexandria, was a man 
of extensive reading, especially in the 
works of ancient authors. This is manifest 
from the works of his which remain; namely, 
his Stromata, his Pcedagogus, and his Ad 
Grcecos Exhortatio. But he was infected 
with very great errors, into which he was 
betrayed by his excessive love of philoso- 
phy ; nor are his works to be recommended 
as exhibiting good arrangement and perspi- 
cuity of style. ‘ In the Latin language, 


in a plain, familiar style. — Mur. [This work, entitled 
Apologetic Discourses, has been translated into English, 
by Hetty. Oxford, 1722.— 

I Titus Flavuis Clemens, whether born at Athens or 
Alexandria, was a pagan in early life and devoted him- 
self to philosopliy. Ho travelled in Greece, in South 
Italy, in Coelo-Syria, in Pale.stino, and lastly In Egypt, 
where he was a pupil of ranticnus, the master ef the 
Christian school at Alexandria. Becoming a Ch' Istian 
he was made a presbyter of the Alexandrian church, 
and succeeded his preceptor Bantaenus, as master of the 
catechetic or divinity school. He taught with great 
applause during the reign of Severus (A.p. iy3 — 211), 
and had Origen and other eminent men of the third 
century for pupils. About A.D. 202, he retired into 
Palestine and Syria for a short time, to avoid persecu- 
tion. He is supposed to have died about A.D. 220. 
Clement had vast learning, a lively imagination, great 
fluency, considerable discrimination, and was a bold 
and independent speculator. Tluit he had true piety 
and held the essential truths of the Gospel, is admitted 
by all ; but no one of the fathers except Origen, has 
been more cen.surcd in modern times, for an excessive 
attachment to philosophy or metaphyslc.Hl theology. 
Ho was a true Ecleetie, which ho also professed to be; 
that is, he followed no master implicitly, but examined 
and judged for himself. Yet hi.s education and the at- 
mosphere in wliich he lived, led him to lotm towards 
Platoni.sni and Stoicism. His great error was, tliat he 
overrated the value of philo.sophy or human reason as 
a guide in matters of religion. He also indulged his 
imagination, as all the learned of tins age did, to ex- 
cess ; and construed the Bible allegorically and fanci- 
fully. His three principal works which have reached 
us constitute one whole. His Exhortatio ad Gnccos 
was intended to convince and convert pagans. His 
Ptedugogus in three books was intended to instruct a 
young convert in the practice of Christianity. His 
Stromata [Patch-work] in ciglit books (the last of 
which is not the genuine eighth book ), are written with- 
out method or in a most discursive manner. In them 
Clement attempts to give the world his most profound 
thoughts and speculations on theology and the kindred 
sciences. He has also left us a practical treatise, en- 
titled Quis dives ille sit, qui salcetur? in which his object 
is to show to what temptations and dangers tlie rich are 
exposed. There aro ascribed to him and printed with 
his works, e.xiracts from the writings of others which 
are dubious. Eusebius and Jerome mention works of 
his which are now lost. Of these the principal are, 
lAbri viii. Hypotypo^eon, a compendious exposition of 
the Old and New Testaments. The character and 
writings of Clement have been elaborately Investigated 
by various persons, among whom are Le Nourry ( Ap- 
parat, ad Biblioth, Patr.)\ Walch ( Mucellnnea Sacra); 
Brucker C/if. Philos.)’, and Neander, KU chert- 

gesch. vol. i. The best edition of his works is that of 
Potter. Oxf. 1715, fo\.— Mur. [Reprinted with ad- 
ditions at Venice, 1757, 2 vols. folio. See another 
excellent work by Bishop Kaye, entitled Some accuurU 
qf the writings and opinions of Clement of Alexandria. 
Lond. 1835. None of his writings has bwn translated 
Into English, with the single exception of the tract, 
Who is the rich man that shall be savedfhyAomsB, 
Lond. 1711, 12mo; but in a curious series of publica- 
tions, entitled Small books on great subjects, the English 
reader will find in No. VII. (Pickering, I^nd. 1814), 
under the title of Christian doettine in the second Cen- 


scarccly any one in this century illustrated 
or defended the Christian religion except 
Tertullian.* He was,at first a j urisconsult, 


tury, extracts from the three great works of Clemens, 
his Exhortation to the Greeks, liis Pa:dagogus, and his 
Stromata. — H. 

2 Q,uintus Septimius Florens Tertulllanus was the 
son of a pagan centurion of proconsular rank, and born 
at Carthago about A.D. 160. lie was bred to the law ; 
hut becoming a Christian was made a presbyter in the 
I cimrcli of Carthago, whore he appears to have spent 
his whole life. About A.D. 200 lie embraced the sen- 
timents of the Montanlsts ; which ho afterwards de- 
fended with liis usual ardour. He is said to have lived 
to a groat age ; and yet he is supposed to have died 
about A.D. 220. Jerome, Do Srriptoribus lllustr. cap. 

I liil. Eu.sebius, Chronicon. ann. 16, and others, give 
him a high character. Jerome tells us that Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage, was accustomed to read some por- 
I tions of his works daily ; and in calling for tlii.s author, 

I used to say. Da magistrum, bring my master. He wrote 
I with great force and displayed much both of erudition 
and acuteness ; hut his style is concise, harsh, and ex- j 
tremely ditticult for modern readers. His diction and 
his spirit too it has licen suppo.sed, were extensively pro- 
pagated in the Latin cliurch. His works consist of about 
30 short treatises and are nearly all of a polemic cast, 
argumentative, vituperative, and severe. They may ho 
divided into three classes ; namely, apologetic or in 
controversy with pagans and Jews / doctrinal or con- 
futations of heretics ; and moral in defence or con- 
futation of certain practices or rules of conduct. Most 
of his works of the last class were written after he 
became a Montanist, and are in defence of the rigid 
principles of that sect, or in opposition to the opinions 
and practice of Christians in general. The best edition 
of his works Is by Hernler, Halle, 1769-73, 5 vols. 8vo, 
with a 6th vol. by Windorf containing indices and a 
Glossary, 1770. — Mur. [Reprinted in 1828, la 6 vols 
l2mo. See Neander, Autignosficus Geist des Terlul- 
lianus und Einleit.in dem'u Srhriften, Berlin, 1825, 
See also the first and perhaps the best of Bishop Kaye's 
patristic works, entitled The Ecvles. History qf the 
second and third centuries, illustrated from the writings 
qf I'ertidlian. Lond 1845, 3d edit. Several of Ter- 
tiillian's writings have been translated into English , 
his Apology, by Reeves and Chcvallier, tibi tapru; his 
Prescript ion a gainst Heretics, by Betty. — Oxford, 1722; 
and his Address to Terlullus, witli valuable notes by 
Sir D. Dalrynjplo (Lord Hailes). Edin. 1790, 18mo. 
These three pieces with eleven others have been trans- 
lated by the Rev. Dr. Pusey of Oxford, and they form 
No. X. of the Library qf the Fathers the holy 
Catholic Church in course of publication at Oxford. 
Of tlii.s collection twenty-six numbers or volumes have 
already appeared. — 7?. 

Besides the writers above mentioned whoso works 
are extant, there were many others in this century of 
whose works we have only extracts preserved by the 
fathers. Of these, a catalogue emliracing such as are 
mentioned by Eusebius in his Eccles. History, and by 
Jerome, De Scriptoribus lUuslribus, is hero subjoined. 

Papias, Bp. of Ilicrapolis in Phrygia, contemporary 
with Ignatius in the iKjginnlng of the century. He 
wrote five hooks containing traditional accounts of 
Christ, his apostles, and others of the primitive times 
Ho is said to have advocated the doctrine of the Mil 
lenium. Euseb. iii. 39; Jerome, cap 18. 

Quadratus, Bp. of Athens. He wrote an Apology foi 
the Cliristian.s, presented to tho Emperor Adrian, A.D. 
123 or 131. Pluseh. iv. 3; Jerome, cap. xix.', 

Ari.stide.s, an eloquent Chri.stian philosopher of Athens, 
at the same time presented an Apology. Euseb. iv. 3 ; 
Jerome, cap xx. 

Agrippa Castor, contemporary with tho two last. 
Ho was “ a very learned man,” and wrote a confutation 
of the 24 books of Basllidcs the heretic. Euseb. iv. 7 ; 
Jerome, cap. xxl. 

Hegesippus, a converted Jew, who resided at Corinth 
and at Rome. Ho wrote about A.D. 160, five books of 
Ecclesiastical matters from tlie death of Christ to his 
own times. Euseb. iv. 8, 22, and ill 19, 20, 32: Jerome, 
cap. xxil. 
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then a presbyter at Carthage, and at last a 
follower of Montanus. We have various 
short works of his intended either to ex- 
plain and defend the truth or to excite piety. 


Mdito, Bp. of Sardis. lie wrote an Apology besides 
various short work.s. Euseb. iv. 26; Jerome, cap. xxiv. 

Apollinari.s, Bp. of Ilierapolis in Phrygia, A.D. 170. 
He wrote an Apology, five books against the pagans, 
and other works. Euseb. iv. 27 ; Jerome, cap. xvi. 

Dionysius, Bp. of Corinth, from about A.D. 170. He 
was an active and influential man, and wrote valuable 
Epistles to several churches and their bishops ; namely, 
to the churches of Sparta, Athens, Nicomedia, Gortyna, 
and others in Crete ; to Amastria, and others in Pontus ; 
to Pinitus, a Cretan bp. and Victor, Bp. of Rome. Euseb. 
iv. 23 ; Jerome, cap. xxvii. 

'I'atian, a rhetorician and disciple of Justin Martyr. 
After the death of Justin he swerved from tiio common 
path, and became founder of a rigorous sect called En- 
cratites. lie flourished about A.D. 170, and wrote an 
Apology under the title of Oratio contra Griecost which 
is stili extant and usually printed w-ith the works of 
Justin Martyr. He is said to have composed many 
other works ; among which a Diatessaron or Harmony 
I qf the four Gospely, and a treatise on Ferfection after 
I the pattern of Christ, are particularly mentioned. Euseb. 
iv. 29 ; Jerome, cap. xxxix.; Clem. Alex. Strom, iil. 12. 

Musanus, of the same age wrote against the Encra- 
tites. Jerome, cap. xxxi.; Euseb. iv. 28. 

Modestus, of the same age wrote a book against 
Marcion, which Eusebius says exceeded all other con- 
futations of tliat heretic. Euseb. iv. 25; Jerome, cap. 
xxxii. 

Bardesancs, a Syrian of Edessa, ol the same age an 
eloquent and acute reasoner. He was first a Valenti- 
nian ; but afterwords wrote against that and other 
sects. Ills works were numerou.s, which his admirers 
translated from Syriac into Greek. His dialogues 
against Marcion, and his treatise On Fate, are particu- 
larly commended. Euseb. iv. 30; Jerome, <’ap. xxxiii. 

Victor, Bp. of Horne, A.D. 194-203. His zeal re- 
specting the right day for Easter led him to write 
several Epistles on that subject. Euseb. v. 34; Jerome, 
cap. xxxiv. Nothing of his remains, thoitgh two spu- 
riou.s Plpi.stlos with his name are still extant. 

Pantaenus, a Christian philosopher of A lexandria, and 
head of the catechetic school there before Clement. He 
was a learned and active Christian, and wrote much 
particularly in explanation of the Scriptures ; but his 
works are lost. He visited India or Arabia Felix, as a 
missionary, and had great influence in the church. 
Euseb. V. 10; Jerome, cap. xxxvi. 

Rhodon, an Asiatic Greek, but educated at Romo 
under Tatian. He wrote much ; and in particular on 
the Hexaemeron (the six days of creation) ; a treatise 
against Marcion ; and another against the Phrygians 
or Cataphryglans, the disciples of Montanus. Euseb. 
V. 13; Jerome, cap. xxxvii. 

Miltiades, who flourished in the reign of Commodus, 
A.D. 180-192. Ho wrote an Apology and works against 
the Cataphryglans, the pagans, and the Jews. Euseb. 
V. 17 ; Jerome, cap. xxxix. 

Apollonius, an eloquent Greek writer, author of a 
long and much valued confutation of the Cataphry- 
gians. Euseb. iv. 18 ; Jerome, cap. xl. 

Seraplon, ordained Bp. of Antioch, A.D. 191. He 
wrote an Epistle concerning the Montanists or Cata- 
phrygians, and some other tracts. Euseb. vi; 12 ; Jer. 
cap., xli. 

Apollonius, a Roman senator and martyr under Corn- 
modus. His eloquent defence at his trial was comnutted 
to writing. Euseb. v. 21 ; Jerome, cap xlii. 

Under the reigns of Commodus and Severus, or A.D. 
180-211, Uved several writers mentioned .summarily by 
, Euseb. V. 27, and by Jerome, cap. xlvi-li ; namely, 
Heraclitus, author of a Commentary on Paul's Epistles; 
Maximus, who wrote on the Origin qf Evil and the 
Creation qf Matter ; Candidus and Appion, who WTOte 
on the Hexaemeron ; Sextus wrote on the Resurrection ; 
and Arabianus composed some doctrinal tracts. 

All the preceding wrote in Greek, except Bardesanes, 
who composed in Syriac, and Victor and Apollonius 
tho martyr who wrote in Latin.— -A/ur. 


Whether his excellences or his defects 
were the greatest, it is difficult to sav. 
He possessed great genius, but it was wild 
and unchastened. His piety was active and 
fervent, but likewise ^oomy and austere. 
He had much learning and knowledge, but 
was changeable and credulous, and more 
acute than solid.* 


CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND TUEOLOGT. 

1 . The whole Christian system was still 
comprised in a few precepts and proposi- 
tions ; nor did the teachers publicly advance 
any doctrines beside those contained in what 
is called the Apostles' Creed. In their 
manner of handling these doctrines there 
was nothing subtle, profound, or distant 
from common apprehension. This will not 
appear strange if we reflect that no contro- 
versy had yet been moved respecting those 
important points of religion about which 
contests afterwards arose, and that the 
bishops were generally plain, unlearned I 
men, more distinguished for their piety than I 
for their genius and eloquence. 

2. Yet insensibly, from this venerable 
simplicity there was a considerable depar- 1 
ture ; many points were more critically 
investigated and more artificially stated ; 
many jirinciples also were imprudently ; 
adopted which were derived from philoso- 1 
phy and that too not of the most solid 
character This cliiinge arose from two 
principal causes. The first lay in the dis- 
position of certain teachers who wished to 
make Christianity appear in harmony with 
the decisions of philosophy, and who thought 
it elegant to state Christian precepts in the 
language of philosophers, civilians, and 
rabbins. The other cause is found in the 
discussions with the opposers and corrupters 
of the truth. To meet these, the Christian 
doctors were sometimes under the necessity 


I Those who wish further information concerning 
these writers, tlieir defects and their works, are directed 
— and the direction is given once for all — to consult 
those authors who treat professedly of tho Ecclesiastical 
Writers; namely, Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grceca and 
Biblioth. Latina; Cave, Historia Literariet Scriptor, 
Ecclet.f Du Pin, Bihliotheque desAut. Ecclks. Ceiilier, 
Histoire generate des aut. Sacrh et EcclSs, and others. 
[To these may be added Lumper, Hist. Theol. Crit. de 
Vita Srriptis atque Doctrina, SS. PP. trium priorum 
sceculorum, &c. Augsburg, 1783—99, in 13 volumes, 8vo. 
“ Opus est magna diligentia congestum, docturn, utile, at 
quod dolendum, non absolutum.” l)anz. Also Sch- 
ramm, Analysis operum, SS. PP. Augsburg, 1780-96, In 
eighteen volumes, 8vo. a very valuable work ; and Schb- 
nemann, Biblio.Hist. liter, patrum latinor. a TertulUano 
ad Gregor. Mag. et Jsid. Hisp. Lip. 1792-4, 2 vols. 8vo, 
In the preface to the second volume the author pro- 
mises a third to complete the work ; but I believe it 
was never publLsbed, and he died in 1802 . — R 
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of stating with precision what was before 
undefined, and exhibiting their views with 
more discrimination. 

3. Whoever wishes for an example need 
only consider, what began to bo taught in 
this age respecting the state of souls when 
separated from the body. Jesus and his 
apostles simply taught that the spirits of 
holy men on leaving the body were received 
to heaven, and that those of the wicked 
went to hell. And this satisfied the first 
disciples of Christ in whom there was more 
jiiety than curiosity ; but this plain doc- 
trine was materially injured, when Cliris- 
tians were induced to agree with the Pla- 
tonics and others, that only the souls of 
heroes luid men of distinguished abilities 
were raised to heaven ; while those of others, 
beinv weighed down by their sensual pro- 
pensities, sunk to the infernal regions and 
could never attain to the world of light till 

1 cleansed from their pollutions.* From the 
I time when this opinion began to prevail, the 
I martyrs only were represented and believed 
I to be happy immediately after death ; others 
j were assigned to some obscure region, in 
I which they were detained till the second 
j coming of Christ, or at least till their im- 
' purities which disqualified them for heaven 
I should be removed from them. From this 
source, how numerous and how vast the 
J errors ! — ^what vain ceremonies ! — what de- 
basing superstitions took their rise I 

4. But they all revered the Holy Scrip- 
I tures as the rule of faith and the standard 

of truth ; and therefore they wished them 
■ to be in the hands of all. Of the transla- 
j tione of the Scriptures into other languages, 

I we have already spoken. We shall here 
I speak only of the expositors. The first 
I Christian who composed explanations of the 
! sacred volume, was if I mistake not Pan- 
taanus, the master of the Alexandrine school. 
But divine providence has so ordered that 
none of his writings have reached us. The 
Hijpotyposes also of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
in which he is said to have expounded de- 
tached passages from the sacred books, have 
been lost ; and likewise his Commentaries on 
; the canonical Epistles. Tatian composed a 
I Harmony of the Gospels^ which has [not] 

I escaped the ravages oi time.* J ustin Martyr 


1 I havo treated largely of these sentiments of the 
ancients and especially of the Platonics, in my notes 
on Cud worth’s Intellectual System^ vol. ii. p. 1036. 

2 I cannot but think there must be a great typo- 
graphical error in the original of this sentence. For it 
is not easy to believe that Mosheim maintained the long- 
exploded notion, that either of those Harmonies of the 
four Gospels which we have in the Bibliotheca Patrumt 
could be the genuine work of Tatian. See Prudentius 
Afaran, Diss. xiii. cap. xii. sec. 5, 6, pwflxed to liis edi- 
tion of Justin Martyr^ &c. and republished by Sprenger, 
Thetaurut Bet Patristicce, tom. U. — Mur.^ 


explained the Revelation: Theophilus of 
Antioch elucidated the four Gospels; and 
others expounded the Mosaic account of the 
creation. All these works are now lost. 

5. But this loss is the less to be regretted, 
since it is certain that no one of these ex- 
positors could be pronounced an excellent or 
renowned interpreter. They all believed the 
language of Scripture to contain two mean- 
ings; the one obvious and coiTesponding 
with the direct import of the words; the other 
recondite and concealed under the words, 
like a kernel by the shell : the former they 
neglected as of little value, and bestowed 
their chief attention on the latter; that is, 
they were more intent on throwing obscu- 
rity over the sacred writings by the fictions 
of their own imaginations, than of searching 
out their true meaning. Some also, and 
this is stated especiallj^ of Clement, attemp- 
ted to make the divine oracles teach and 
support the precepts of philosophy. The 
excessive and almost divine authority as- 
cribed to the Alexandrine version of the Old 
Testament, called the Septuagint, was a 
great obstacle to any valuable and suitable 
interjirctntion of that part of the Bible. 

6. A system of Christian theology so far 
as we can learn, was composed by no one 
in this age. The tracts of Arabian us, De 
dogmate Christiana^ having been all lost, we 
cannot tell what thc'y were. The five books 
of Pa[)ias, De Dictis Christi et Apostolorum 
or Explanatio oraculorum dominicorumy so 
far as can be learned from Eusebius,® must 
be regarded rather as an historical than a 
doctrinal work. Melito of Sardis is said 
to have widttim, De Eidcy De Creationey and 
De Verilate; but it does not appear from 
these titles whether they were polemic or 
doctrinal treatises. Some points in theo- 
logy were stated and defended by those who 
engaged in religious controversies. But the 
doctrines which were not brought into con- 
troversy were not so distinctly treated by 
the writers of that age, that we can fuller 
understand what their views were. It is 
not strange therefore that all sects of 
Christians can find in what are called the 
Fathers something to favour their own 
opinions and systems. 

7. The controversial writers who distin- 
guished themselves in this century encoun- 
tered either the Jews, or the worshippers 
of idol gods, or the corrupters of the Chris- 
tian doctrine and founders of new sects, 
that is, the heretics. With the Jews con- 
tended in particular Justin Martyr, in his 


3 Eusebius, Hist. EceJss. Ub. iii. cap. xxix. See also 
snseus, Ado- H ceres, lib. v. cap. xxxiil; Jerome^ De 
Tiptor. lUustr. cap. xgl.— Mur. 
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Dialogue with Trypho and likewise Ter- 
tullian; but neither of them in the best 
manner, because they were not acquainted 
with the language and liistory of tlie He- 
brews, and did not duly consider the sub- 
ject. The pagans were assailed especially 
by those who wrote Apologies for the Chris- 
tians, as Athenagoras, Melito, Quadratus, 
Miltiades, Aristides, Tatian, and Justin 
Martyr I or who composed addresses to the 
pagans, as Justin, Tertullian, Clement, and 
Theophilus of Antioch. All these van- 
quished paganism and answered the calum- 
nies cast upon the Christians solidly and 
dexterously; but they were less able and 
successful in explaining the nature of the 
Christian religion, and demonstrating its 
truth and divine origin. At least we per- 
ceive that much is wanting in the explana- 
tions they give of Christian doctrines, and 
in the arguments they use in confirmation 
of religious truth. Those who chastised the 
heretics make a numerous body, but we 
have few of their writings left. The whole 
host of heretics were attacked by Irenmus 
in a work expressly against them ; by Cle- 
ment, in his Stromata; and by Tertullian, 
De Proescriptionibus adversus larreticos; 
not to mention Justin Martyr, whose con- 
futation of them has been lost. Those who 
wrote against particular sects of heretics, it 
would bo tedious to enumerate ; besides, the 
works of most of them are not preserved. 

8. In these disputants there was some- 
thing more of ingenuousness and good faith 
than in those who undertook the support of 
truth in the following centuries. For the 
convenient wiles of sophistry and the dis- 
honourable artifices of debate had not gained 
admittance among Christians. Yet a man 
of sound judgment, who has due regard for 
truth, cannot extol them highly. Most of 
them lacked discernment, knowledge, ap- 
plication, good arrangement, and force. 
They often advance very flimsy arguments, 
and such as were suited rather to embar- 
rass tlian convince the mind. One, laying 
aside the Divine Scriptures from which all 
the weapons of religious controversy should 
be drawn, bids us consult the bishops of 
those churches which were founded by 
apostles. Another, as if contending about 
the title or boundaries of lands in a court 
of law, with an ill grace pleads prescription 
against his adversaries. A third imitates 
the silly disputants among the Jews, who 
offered as arguments the mystic powers of 
numbers and words. * Nor are those wholly 
in error who think that the vicious mode of 


1 Examples may be seen iiv Basnage, Histoire det 
Juifjit tome lii. pages 660—694. 


disputing which afterwards obtained the 
name of (sconomicaly was sometimes used 
even in this century.* 

9. The principal parts of practical reli- 
gion or morality are treated of by J ustin 
Martyr, or whoever it was that composed 
the Epistle to Zenas and Serenus found 
among the works of Justin. Others dis- 
cussed particular duties in set treatises. 
Thus ClemensAlexandrinus composed tracts 
on Calumny, Patience, Continence, and 
other virtues, which have not escaped tlic 
ravages of time. But the tracts of Tertul- 
lian on practical duties, namely, on Chas- 
tity, on Flight from persecution, on Fasting, 
on Theatrical exhibitions, on the Dress of 
females, on Prayer, &c. have come safely 
to our hands ; and would be perused with 
greater profit, were it not for the gloomy 
and morose spirit which they everywliere 
breathe, and the excessively artificial and 
difficult style in which they are written.* 

10. In what estimation these and other 
ancient writers on Christian morals ought 
to be held, the learned are not agreed. 
Some hold them to be the very best guides 
to true piety; others on the contrary think 
their precepts were the worst possible, and 
that practical religion could not be commit- 
ted to worse hands.* Competent judges 
will decide the question for themselves. To 
us it appears that their writings contain 
many things excellent, well considered, and 


2 Simon, Histoire critique ties jwinapanx Commenta^ 
teurs du N. T. cap. ii. p. 21 . [To do or to say anything, 
•car’ oiKovoiitav, or OLKovoixiKCjg, is to use decep- 
tion or good policy rather than fair honest dealing, 
yet with good intentions or for a good end. See Suicer, 
Thesaur. Ecdcsiast. tom. ii. p. 4.'>9. — Mur. 

3 So perplexed and difficult is the style of Tertullian 
and so peculiar his use of I.atin terms, mostly of the 
Punic dialect, that it has become necessary to compile 
a Lexicon for his works, which will be found attached 
to Sender's edition (vol. vi.) and which is almost in- 
dispensable to the student. It has lieen remarked as 
unfortunate that the first application of Latin to Chris- 
tian subjects was made by this “fiery African; ’’ for 
with him originated that barbarous style, “ duram, hor- 
ridam, Latinisque inauditam,” which is the foundation 
of our theological latinity of the present day. The stu- 
dent will find in Munter’s Erimordia Eccles. Afric. a 
selection of Tertullian’s phrases still employed in treat- 
ing of doctrinal and polemical subjects. — It. 

4 On this subject the learned and ingenious Bar- 
bcyrac held a controversy in our day with Ceillier, a 
Benedictine monk. A history of the controversy with 
his own opinion of it is given by Buddeus, Isagoge ad 
Theologiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. sec. 4, p. .553, &c. After- 
wards, Barbeyrac published a more full defence of the 
severe judgment he had passed upon the fathers, under 
the title otTraiU dela Morale des Peres, Amsterd. 1728, 
4to, which is well worth reading by tliose who wish to 
investigate the -subject; yet I think he charges the fa- 
thers with some faults which may easily be excused. 
[Liberatus Fassonius, a Catholic, published an answer 
to Barbeyrac in a Latin work, De Morali Patrum Doe 
trina, ado. librum Barheyrad. Llbourne, 1767, 4to— 
Mur, [Various other writers took the field against 
Barbeyrac and a few in his defence ; their names and 
the titles of their works may be seen in Walch’s Bihlio 
Patristica, by Danz. p. 692, &c. — R, 
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well calculated to cherish piety; but at the 
same time many things unduly rigorous, 
and derived from the Stoic and Academic 
philosophy; many things vague and inde- 
terminate and many things positively false 
and inconsistent with the precepts of Christ. 
If one deserves the title of a bad master in 
morals, who has no just ideas of the proper 
boundaries and limitations of Christian 
duties, nor clear and distinct conceptions 
of the dilferent virtues and vices, nor a per- 
ception of those general principles to which 
recurrence should be had in all discussions 
respecting Christian virtue, and who there- j 
fore very often talks at random, and bliin- 

j ders in expounding the divine laws, though 
he may say many excellent things and excite 
in us considerable emotion; then I can 
readily admit that in strict truth this title 
belongs to many of the fathers. 

11. Ill this century there was admitted, 
with good intentions no doubt yet most 
inconsiderately, a fundamental error in 
r(‘,gard to morals and pernicious to Chris- 
tianity; an error which through all suc- 
ceeding ages to our times, has produced an 
infinity of mistakes and evils of various 
kinds. Jesus our Saviour prescribed one 
and the same rule of life or duty to all his 
disciples ; but the Christian doctors, either 
by too great a desire of imitating the nations 

I among whom they lived, or from a natural 

i propensity to austerity and gloom (which 
is a disease that many labour under in Sy- 
ria, Egypt, and other provinces of the east), 
were induced to maintain that Christ had 
prescribed a twofold rule of holiness and 
virtue ; the one ordinary, the other extraor- 
dinary; the one lower, the other higher; 
the one for men of business, the other for 
persons of leisure, and such as sought to 
attain higher glory in the future world. 
They therefore early divided all that had 
been taught, whether in books or by tra- 
dition respecting a Christian life and morals, 
into Precepts and Counsels. They applied 
the name Precepts to those laws which were 
universally obligatory or were enacted for 
all men of all descriptions ; but the Coun- 
sels related only to those who deemed it 

I praiseworthy to aspire after superior holi- 

I ness and a closer union with God. 

12. There soon arose a class of persons 
who professed to strive after that higher 
and more eminent holiness which common 
Christians cannot attain ; and wlio resolved 
to obey the counsels of Christ in order to 
enjoy intimate communion with God in this 
life, and on leaving the body to rise with- 
out impediment or difficulty to the celestial 
world. They supposed many things were 

I forbidden to them, which were allowed to 


other Christians ; such as wine, flesh, ma- 
trimony, and worldly business.^ They 
supposed they must emaciate their bodies 
with watching, fasting, toil, and hunger. 
They considered it a happiness to retire to 
desert places, and by close meditation to 
abstract their minds from all external 
objects and whatever delights the senses. 
Both men and women imposed these severe 
restraints on themselves, with good inten- 
tions I suppose, but they set a bad example, 
and greatly injured the cause of Christi- 
anity. They were denominated Ascetics, 
and also both male and 
female philosophers, and were distinguished 
from other Christians, not only by a differ- 
ent appellation but by peculiarities of dress 
and demeanour.^ Those of this century 
Avho embraced this austere mode of life, 
lived indeed by themselves, but they did 
not withdraw altogether from the society 
and converse of men. But in process of 
time persons of this description retired into 
deserts, and afterwards formed themselves 
into associations after the manner of the 
Essenes and Therapeutai. 

13. The causes of this institution are 
plain. First, the Christians did not wish 
to appear inferior to the Greeks, the Ho- 
mans, and the other people, among whom 
there were many philosophers and sages 
who were distinguished from tlie vulgar by 
their dress and their whole mode of life, 
and who were held in high honour. Now, 
among these philosophers (as is well known) 
none were more popular with the Christians 
than the Platonists and Pythagoreans, who 
it appears recommended two modes of liv- 
ing ; the one for philosophers who wished 
to excel others in virtue, and the other for 
people engaged in the common affairs of 
life.* The laatonists prescribed the follow- 
ing rule for philosophers : — The mind of a 
wise man must be withdrawn as far as pos- 
sible from the contagious influence of the 
bo<ly; and as the oppressive load of the 
body and intercoui^se with men are most 
adverse to this design, therefore all sen- 
sual gratifications are to bo avoided ; the 
body is to be sustained or rather mortified 
with coarse and slender fare ; solitude is to 
be sought for; and the mind is to be self- 


* Athenagoras, Apologia pro Christianut cap. xxviii. 
p. 129, ed. Oxon. and others. 

2 See Salmasius, Comment, in TertuUian. de Palliot 
pages 7, 8. [Deyling, Exerdt. de Asceiu Vet. in OA- 
jerv. Sacr. lib. iii., and Bingham, Antiq. Eccles. vol. iii. 
p. 3, &c. — Mar. 

3 They made A distinction between living according 
to nature, Kara 4>vcriv), and living above nature, 
(Cni/ vfrep ^vonv). See .Xneas Gazseus, in TA^o- 
phrasto^ p. 29, ed. Barthii. The former was the rule for 
all men ; the latter only for phirosophers who aimed at 
p^ect virtue. 
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collected and absorbed in contemplation, 
so as to be detached as much as possible 
from the body.’ Whoever lives in this 
manner shall in the present life have con- ! 
verse with God ; and when freed from the 
load of the body, shall ascend without de- 
lay to the celestial mansions, and not need 
like the souls of other men to undergo a 
purgation. The grounds of this system lay 
in the peculiar sentiments entertained by 
this sect of philosophers and by their friends, 
respecting the soul, demons, matter, and 
the universe. And when these sentiments 
were embraced by the Christian pliiloso- 
phers, the necessary consc(j[uences of them 
must also be adopted. 

14. AVhat has been stated will excite less 
surprise, if it be remembered that Egypt 
was the land where this mode of life had its 
origin ; for this country, from some law of 
nature, has always produced a greater num- 
ber of gloomy and hypochondriac or melan- 
choly persons than any other ; * and it still 
does so. Here it was that long before the 
Saviour’s birth, not only the Essenes and 
Therapeutae — those Jewish sects composed 
of persons affected with a morbid melan- 
choly or rather .partially deranged — had 
their chief residence ; but many others also 
that they might better please the gods, 
withdrew themselves as by the instinct of 
nature from commerce with men and from 
all the pleasures of life.^ From Egypt 
this mode of life passed into Syria and the 
neighbouring countries, which m like man- 
ner always abounded with unsociable and 
austere individuals ; * and at last it was in- 
troduced from the east among the nations 
of Europe. Hence the numerous maladies 
which still deform the Christian world; 
hence the celibacy of the clergy; hence the 
numerous herds of monks ; hence the two 
species of life, the theoretical and mystical ; 
hence the many other things of a like na- 
ture which we shall have occasion to men- 
tion in the progress of our work.® 

15. Another error among the Christians, 


1 Consult here, by all means, that most distinguished 
Platonist, Porphyry, nepl Attox^?, or, on abstinence 
from flesh, book i. secs. 27 and 41, pages 22, 34, where 
he formally lays down rules for these duties of a philo- 
sopher. 

5 See Midllet, Detcription de VEgppte, tom. 11. p. 57, 
& 0 . Paris, 1736, 4to. 

8 Herodotus, Historiar. lib. li. p. 104, ed. Gronov.; 
Epiphanius, Expos. Fidei. sec. 1 1 : Opp, tom. ii. p. 1092 ; 
Tertullian, De Exhortatione Castitutis, cap. xlii.; Atha- 
nasius, Vita Antonii, Opp. tom. ii. p. 453. 

4 Chardin. Voyages en Ferse^ tome iv. p. 197, ed. 
Amsterd. 1735, 4to. 

6 The reader who is desirous of tracing minutely the 
origin and progress of error, both in doctrine and 
morals in the primitive church, should read what Isaac 
Taylor has written on this subject, especially In sections 
8 and 9 of his Natwal Hist, qf EnthmiasrOy and in the j 
first volume of bis Arveient Christianity. A full view j 
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not indeed of equal extent but a pernicious 
one and productive of many evils, was the 
following. The Platonists and Pythagoreans 
deemed it not only lawful but commendable 
to deceive and to lie, for the salce of truth 
and piety. ® The Jews living in Egypt 
learned from them this sentiment before the 
Christian era, as appears from many proofs. 
And from both, this vice early spread among 
the Christians. Of this no one will doubt, 
who calls to mind the numerous forgeries of 
books under the names of eminent men, the 
Sibylline verses,^ and other similar trash,® 
a large mass of which appeared in this and 
the following centuries. I would not say 
that the ortliodox Christians forged all the 
books of this character ; on the contrary it 
is probable that the greater part of them 
originated from the founders of the Gnostic 
sects ; yet that the Christians who were free 
from heterodox views were not wholly free 
from this fault, is too clear to be denied. 

1 6. The more the boundaries of the church 
were enlarged, the greater the number of 
vicious and bad men who thrust themselves 
into it ; as may be proved by the many com- 
plaints and censures of' the writers of this 


of the errors which were but too prevalent even at this 
early period, may be seen in a very valuable work by a 
layman of the English Church, which is more compre- 
hensive than its title would intimate, for it embraces 
corruptions in morals as well as in doctrines. I refer 
to Osburn's Doctrinal Errors qf the Apostolical and 
Early Fathers, Lond. 1835, 8vo. He draws his ma- 
terials solely from the fathers of the first and second 
' centuries, his views ore evangelical, and lie writes In an 
excellent spirit. — M. 

0 Mosheim, on this subject, in his Comment, de Iteh. 
Christ. &c. p. 231, refers us to his Diss. de turbataper 
recentiores Platonicos ecclesia, sec. 41, &c. — Mur. 

7 Concerning the Sibylline verses which were com- 
posed about A.D. 138, Eabricius lias treated largely, 
Itiblioth, Graca, tom. i. The latcsc editor of the verses 
is Servatus. [Gallwus, who has corrected the text and 
added copious notes. Amsterd. 1G89, 4to. He has sub- 
joined the Magic Oracles ascribed to Zoroaster and 
others, in which are many things of Christian origin. 
That the sibylline verses were fabricated by some Chris- 
tian in order to bring idolaters to believe in the truth 
of Christianity, has b^n well siiown by Blondell among 
others; and with a very few exceptions there is no 
learned man at the present day who thinks otherwise. 
Blondell’s work was first published under the title, Des 
Sibylles, celebrSes tant par I'Antiquite payenne, que par 
les saincts Peres. Charenton, 1649, 4to. Two years 
after the title was changed, doubtless to allure pur- 
chasers ; Traite de la Creance des Feres touchant V Etat 
des antes aprds cette vie, ^c. d V occasion de I'Ecrit attru 
bueaux Stbelles. Charenton, 1651, 4to. That the 
pagans were indignant at this forgery, which they attri- 
buted to the Christians, appears from Origen, Contra 
Celsum, lib. v. p. 272, ed. Spencer ; Lactantius, Instit. 
Divinor. lib. iv. cap. xiv.; and Constantine the Great, 
Oratio ad Sanctos, in Euseb. Hist. Eccles. See Mosheim, 
De Reb. Christ. &c. p. 230. — Mur. 

8 That the books now circulated under the name of 
Hermes and particularly the one called Fcemtander 
were a Christian forgery, was first shown by Casaubon, 
Exercit. i. in Baronium, sec. 18, p. 54, and afterwards 
by Conringius, Boausobre, Cudworth, Warburton, and 
many others. Some however suppose the books were 
originally composed by Platonists, and afterwards 
interpolated and corrupted by some Christian. See 
Mosheim, De Beb, Christ, p. 230.— ilfur 
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3. Secondly, the simplicity of the wor- 
ship which Christians ofered to the Deity, 
had I ^iven occasion to certain calumnies 
spread abroad both by the Jews and the 
pagan priests. The Christians were pro- 
nounced Atheists because they were desti- 
tute of temples, altars, victims, priests, and 
all that pomp in which the vulgar suppose 
the essence of religion to consist; for unen- 
lightened persons are prone to estimate 
region by what meets their eyes. To 
silence this accusation, the Christian doc- 
tors thought they must introduce some ex- 
ternal rites which would strike the senses 
of people ; so that they could maintain that 
they really had all those things of which 
Christians were charged with fcing desti- 
tute, though under diferent forms, 

4. Thirdly, it is well known that in the 
books of the New Testament various parts 
of the Christian religion are expressed in 
terms borrowed from the Jewish laws, or 
arc in some measure compared with the 
Mosaic rites. This mode of expression 
the Christian doctors and writers not only 
imitated, but extended still further; and 
in this there was little to censure. But 
in process of time, either from inconsider- 
ation, ignorance, or motives of policy, the 
majority maintained that such phraseology 
was not figurative, but accordant with 
the nature of the things, and to be un- 
derstood in its proper sense. The bishops 
were at first innocently called high priests, 

: and the presby ters, priests, and the deacons, 
Levites. But in a little time, those to whom 

I these titles were given abused them, and 
inaintained that they had the same rank and 
dignity, and possessed the same rights and 
privileges, with those who bore these titles 

1 under the Mosaic dispensation. Hence the 
origin of first-fruits, and next of tithes; 
hence the splendid garments, and many 
other things. In like manner, the com- 
parison of the Christian oblations with the 
Jewish victims and sacrifices produced many 
unnecessary rites, and in time corrupted 
essentially the doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which, ere they were aware of it, was 
converted into a sacrifice. 

5. Fourthly, among the Greeks and the 
people of the east, nothing was held more 
sacred than what were called the Mysteries. 
This circumstance led the Christians, in 
order to impart dignity to their religion, 
to say that they also had similar mysteries, - 
or certain holy rites concealed from the vul- | 
gar ; and they not only applied the terms i 


quotM only the Latin version by Vossius. I have pre- 
giving the original ; but I have not disturbed the 
^Mui^oSt passage as previously given 


used in the pagan mysteries to the Chris- 
tian institutions, particularly baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, but they gradually in- 
troduced also the rites which were designated 
by those terms. * This practice originated 
in the eastern provinces ; and thence, after 
the times of Adrian (who first introduced 
the Grecian mysteries among the Latins), ^ 
it spread among the Christians of the west. 
A large part therefore of the Christian ob- 
servances and institutions, even in this cen- 
tury, had the aspect of the pa^an mysteries. 

6. Fifthly, many ceremonies took their 
rise from the custom of the Egyptians and 
of almost all the eastern nations, of convey- 
ing instruction by images, actions, and sen- 
sible signs and emblems. The Christian 
doctors therefore thought it would be ad- 
vantageous to the cause of Christianity to 
place the truths which are necessary to be 
known in order to salvation, as it were, 
before the eyes of the unreflecting multi- 
tude, who with difficulty contemplate ab- 
stract truths. The new converts were to 
be taught that those are born again who 
are initiated by baptism into the Christian 
worship, and that they ought to exhibit in 
their conduct the innocence of little in- 
fants; therefore milk and honey, the common 
food of infants, were administered to them. 
Those who obtained admission to the king- 
dom of Christ, from being the servants of 
the devil, became the Lord’s freed men, 
and like newly enlisted soldiers swore to 
obey their commander. And to signify this, 
certain rites were borrowed from military 
usages and from the forms of manumission. ^ 

7. ^ Lastly, not to be tedious, whoever 
considers that the Christians were collected 
from among the Jews and from the pagan 
nations, who were accustomed, from their 
earliest years, to various ceremonies and 
superstitious rites, and that the habits of 

1 Examples are given by Casaubon, Exercit xvi. in 
Annates Baronii, p. 388; Tollius, Imifrnui ' Jtineris 
ftalici, Notes, 161 — 163; Spanheim, A^ofwtohis French 
J'ranslation (if Julian's CcBsarSt^Oiges 133, 134; Clark- 
son, Discourse on Liturgies, pages 36, 42, 43, and others. 

2 Spartianus, Hadrian, cap. xiii. p. 16, cd. Obrechti. 
[Spartian speaks only of the Eleusiziian Mysteries, into 
which Adrian was initiated at Athens. These it may 
be tliat Adrian first introduced among the Latins ; yet 
he was not the first Roman initiated in them. That 
some mysteries had before this time been introduced 
into the Roman worship, appears from the Epistles of 
Cicero to Atticus, lib. v. 21, end; lib. vi. 1, end; lib. 
XV. 25. Gronovius, indeed, understands these (mysteria 
Romana) to be the worship of the goddess Bona Dca. 
See his. Observ. lib. iv. cap. lx. But on this worship 
no male person might attend ; and I see not why Cicero 
should inquire so particularly of his friend (as he does) 
about the time of these mysteries, If they were nothing 
but the worship of a deity in which none but females 
ever bore any part. — Scht. 

3 See }A^\\,Observatianes,\\h. ili. cap, lii. f Schwartz, 
l>e Ritibus quibusdam FormiUisque a Ma^iumissione ad 
S.Bcmtismum translatis, Altorr, 1738; and Zentgrav, 
De Ritibui BaptismaUbus Saxuli Seewndi, Jena, 1749. 
-^Schl, 
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the memorial of Christ’s death with that 
of his resurrection ; and they cited Peter 
and Paul as authors of their custom. 

10. The Asiatio custom of celebrating 
the Passover had two great inconveniences 
which appeared intolerable to the other 
Christians, and especially to the Homans. 
First, by holding their sacred feast on the 
very day on which they supposed Christ 
ate the paschal lamb with his disciples, thev 

I interrupted the fast of the great week, which 

1 appeared to the other Christians to fill lit- 
1 tie short of a crime. Again, as they always 

I kept the memorial of Christ’s rising from 

the dead on the third day after their pas- 
chal supper, it unavoidably happened that 
they more commonly kept on some other 
day of the week than the lirst or Sunday, 
culled the Lord’s day, the festival of Christ’s 
resurrection, which in after times was called, 
and is now called, the Passover — [Pascha, 
or Easter.] Now the greater part of the 
Christians deemed it wrong to consecrate 
any other day than the Lord’s day in re- 
membrance of Christ’s resurrection. Hence 
great contention frequently arose from tliis 
dilFerenoe between the Asiatic and the 
other Christians. In the reign of Antoni- 
nus Pius about the middle of this century, 
Anicetus Bishop of Rome, and Polycarp 
Bishop of Smyrna, discussed this subject 
with great care at Rome. But the Asiatics 
could not bo induced by any considerations 
to give up their custom, which they believed 
to be handed down to them from St. John.* 

11. Near the close of the century, Victor, 
Bishop of Romo, was of opinion that the 
Asiatic Christians ought to be compelled 
by laws and decrees to follow the rule 
adopted by the greater part of the Chris- 
tian world. Accordingly after ascertaining 
the opinions of foreign bishops, he sent an 
imperious letter to the Asiatic bishops, ad- 
monishing them to follow the example of 
other Christians in observing Easter. They 
replied with spirit by Polycrates, Bishop of 
Ephesus, that they would not depart from 
the holy institution of their ancestors. Ir- 
ritated by this decision, Victor excluded 
them from his communion and from that 
of his church (not from that of the univer- 
sal church, which he had not power to do); 
that is, ho pronounced them unworthy to 
be^ called his brethren. The progress of 
this schism was checked by Irenmus, Bishop 
of Lyons, in letters wisely composed, di- 
rected to Victor and others, and by the 
Asiatic bishops, who wrote a lon^ letter in 
their own justification. And thus both 
parties retained their respective customs, 

until the council of Nice, in the fourth cen- 
tury, abrogated the Asiatic usages.* 

12. When the Christians celebrated the 
Lord’s supper, which they were accustomed 
to do chielly on Sundays, they consecrated 
a part of the bread and wine of the obla- 
tions by certain prayers uttered by the 
bishop of the congregation. The wine was 
mixed with water, and the bread was divided 
into small pieces. Portions of the conse- 
crated bread and wine were commonly 
sent to the absent and the sick, in testimony 
of fraternal aliection towards them.* There 
is much evidence that this most holy rite 
was regarded as necessary to the attainment 
of salvation ; and I therefore dare not accuse 
of error those who believe that the sacred 
supper was in this century given to in- 
fants."* Of the love-feasts, the notice be- 
fore given may be suflicient. 

13. Twice a-year, namely, at Easter and 
Whitsuntide ^ (^Paschatis et Pentecostes die- 
bus), bnptism was publicly administered by 
the bishop, or by the presbyters acting by 
his command and authority. The candi- 
dates for it were immersed wholly in water, 
with invocation of the sacred Trinity, ac- 
cording to the Saviour’s precept, after they 
had repeated what they called the Creed 
(Symbohimj, and had renounced all their 
sins and transgressions, and especially the 
devil and his pomp. Ihe baptized were 
signed with the cross, anointed, commended 
to God by prayer and imposition of hands, 
and finally directed to taste some milk and 
honey.** The reasons for these ceremonies 
must bo sought in what has already been 
said respecting the causes of the ceremonies. 
Adults were to prepare their minds ex- 
pressly by prayers, fasting, and other de- 
votional exercises. Sponsors or godfathers 
were, as I apprehend, first employed for 
adults and afterwards for children.^ 

2 What is hero stated briefly is more fully cxplaiiic<l 

in my Cotnnient. de lieb. Christ, ante 435, &c. 

I there said, p. 439, that Fuydit saw the mistake in the 
common accounts of this controversy. But my memory 
failed me. On consulting the book, I find that he treats 
of the controversy indeed, but ho misunderstood the 
precise stibject of it. The venerable Heumann’s tract 
on this controversy is republished in the Sylloge of his 
minor works. [Mosheim thinks that many writers 
have mistaken the points at issue, from not distinguish- 
ing between the ancient and the more modern applica- 
tion of the term Passover or Easter. See Neandcr, Kir- 
ekenges. pt. ii. p. 617; Pridcaux, Cowncci'icn, pt. iL b. v. 
aim. 162; Baillet, Hist, dcs Festes, p. 9.— Mur. 

3 See Rlxner, De Ritibus Vcteium ChristUmor. circa 
Ettcharistiarn, p. 155, &c. [and note 4, in the precedinj? 
page. — Mur, 

4 See Mayer, De Eucharistia Infantum ; and Zornius, 
Historia Eucharistice Infantum, Berol. 1736, 8vo. 

4 See TertuUian, De liaptismo, cap. xix. Opera, p. 232; 
Wall, History qf Infant Baptism, vol. i. pages 277, 279: 
Vicecomes, De Ritibits Raptismi, Paris, 1618, 8vo. 

6 See especially TertuUian, De BapHsmo [and re- 

specting the lioney and mijk, TertuUian, De Cortmai and 
Clemens Alex. Fadag. lib. i. cap. vi Schl. 

7 See Van Mastricht. De Suscepiotibus Infantiumex 

1 Eusebius, Hitt* Ecclet. lib. iv. cap, xiv. and lib. v. 
cap. xxiv. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS SEPARATIONS OR 
HERESIES. 

I . Among the Christian sects which arose 
in this century, the first place is due to 
those Jewish Christians whose zeal for the 
Mosaic law severed them from the other 
believers in Christ.* Tlie rise of this sect 
took place in the reign of Adrian. For 
when this emperor had wholly destroyed 
Jerusalem a second time, and enacted se- 
vere laws against the Jews, the greater part 
of the Christians living in Palestine, in order 
not to be confounded as they had been with 
Jews, laid aside the Mosaic ceremonies, and 
chose one Mark, who was a foreigner and 
not a Jew, for their bishop. This proce- 
dure was very ofTensive to those among 
them whoso attachment to the Mosaic rites 
was too strong to be eradicated. They 
therefore separated from their brethren, 
and formed a distinct society in Pera^a, a 
part of Palestine, and in the neighbouring 
regions ; and among them the Mosaic law 
retained all its dignity unimpaired,^ 


Jhtptismn, edit. 2d, Frankf. 1727, 4t(). He thinks spon- 
sors wore used lor children and not for adults, p. l.'j. 
See also Wall, Hist, of Infant Baptism, vol. i. pages Gil, 
474, &c. [The manner of receiving now converts into 
tlio churches, about the year 1.50, is thus miimUdy de- 
scribed by Justin Martyr, in his (so called) second ylpo- 
IniiP, towards the conclusion: — “ In what manner we 
dedicate oursclve.s to God, after being renewed by (Jirist, 
wo will now explain, lest by omitting this wo should 
seem to dissemble in our statement. Those who believe 
and are persuaded that the things we teach and incul- 
cate are true, and who profess ability thus to live, arc 
directed to pray, with fasting, and to ask of God the 
1 forgiveness of their former sins ; we also fasting and 
I i)raying with them. Then we conduct them to a place 
where there is water, and they are regenerated [l)ap- 
tized] ; for they rooeivo a washing with water, in the 
name of the Father of all, the Lord God, and of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. For 
Christ said, ‘Except ye bo regenerated, yc shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ” “ This washing 
is likewise called illumination ; becau.se the iniiids of 
those who have learned these things are enlightened ; 
and w'hoever is enlightened is washed in the name of 
Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate; 
and in the name of the Holy Spirit, who, by the pro- 
phets, foretold all that relates to Christ.” “And after 
thus washing the convinced and consenting person, we 
conduct him to where the brethren, as we call them, 
are assembled ; and there offer our united supplications 
with earnestness, both for ourselves and for the en- 
lightened person, and for all others everywhere; that 
wo may conduct ourselves as becomes those who have 
received the truth, and by our deeds prove ourselves 
good citizens, and observers of what is commanded us, 
so that we may be saved with an eternal salvation ; and 
on ending our prayers wo salute each other with a kiss.” 
Justin Martyr then describes tho administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, — Mur. 

1 Tho origin, names, and diversity of opinion of this 
class of sects; are well stated by Neandcr, Kirchcngesch. 
vol. i. part ii. pages 603— G2G.— 

2 See Sulpitius Sevorus, Historia Sacra, lib. ii. cap. 
x.xxi. p. 24.5, Ac. [p. 381, ed. Ilornii, 1G.57. He says, 
“ Adrian stationed a regiment of soldiers as a constant 
guard to prevent all Jews from entering Jerusalem; 
which was advantageous to the Christian faith; be- 
cause at that time nearly all (the Jewish Christians) 
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2. This body of people, who would unite 
Moses and Christ, was again divided into 
two classes, differing widely in their opi- 
nions and customs, the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionites. The former are not reckoned 
by the ancient Christians among heretics,* 
but the latter arc placed among those sects 
which subverted the foundations of religion. 
Both sects used a history of Christ or a 
Gospel, which was different from our Gos- 
pels. Tho word Nazarene was not the 
name of a sect, but was equivalent to tho 
word Christian. For those who bore tho 
title of Christians among tho Greeks were 
among the Jews called Nazarenes, which 
they did not esteem as a name of disgrace. 
Those who, aflcr their separation from 
tlieir brethren, retained this original name 
imposed on the disciples of Christ by the 
Jews, believed Christ to be born of a vir- 
gin, and to bo in some way united with 
the divine nature. And although they 
would not discard the ceremonies prescribed 
by Moses, yet tliey would not obtrude 
them upon the Gentile Christians. They 
moreover riijeeted the additions made to 
the Mosaic ritual by the doctors of tho law 
and the Fliarisccs.^ It is therefore easy to 
see why the other Christians in general 
judged more favourably of them. 

3. Whether the Ebionites derived their 
name from a man [called Ebion], or were 
so denominated on account of their poverty 
cither in r(‘gard to property or sentiment, 
is imcertnin.^^ Jhit they were much worse 
than tlie Nazarenos. For though they sup- 
posed Clirist to be an ambassador of God 
and endowed with divine power, yet they 
(jonccivcd him to bo a man, born in tho 
ordinary <;ourse of nature, the son of Joseph 
and Mjiry. Tliey maintained that the cere- 
monial law of Moses must be observed, not 
by the Jews only, but by all who wished 


believed in Christ as God, yet with an observance of tlio 
law.” — Mur. 

51 The first that ranked tho Nazarenos among the 
heretics, was Epiphanius, a writer of tho fourth cen- 
tury, of no great fidelity or accuracy of judgment. 
[Neandcr, Kirchengesch. vol. i. part ii. pages GI9, G20, 
thinks tho Nazarenes, described by Epiphanius, were 
descendants of the Ebionites, who had now imbibed 
some Gnostic principles. T'ho names Ebionites and 
Nazarenos are often confounded, both by ancients and 
modems. — Mur, 

4 See Fabricius, Codex flpocryph. N. T. tom. !. p, 
3.5.5, Ac. and Mosheim, Vindicia:, contra Tolandi Naza^ 
renum, p. 112, &c. [Jones on the Canon of the New. 
Test. vol. i. and the authors of Introductions to the 
New Test. — Mur. [And Bible Dictionaries. — It. 

5 See Le Quien’s Adnotationet ad Datnascenim, 
tom. i. p. 82, 83, and his Diss. de Nazarenis et eorurn 
Fide, which is the seventh of his Dissertations sub- 
joined to his edition of the Opera Damasceni, [Walch, 
Hist, der Ketzer. vol. 1. p. 101, &c. — Schl, 

8 See Fabricius, Ad Philastr. de Heerestbut^ p. 81. 
Tttig, De HcpresibusjEoi Apostoloci. [Also note on cent, 
i. part ii. chap. v. p. 50, and Neander, Kirchcngesch. i 
vol. i. part ii. p. 612, &c. — Mur, I 
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to obtain salvation; and therefore St. Paul, 
that strenuous opposer of the law, they 
viewed with abhorrence. Nor were they 
satisfied with the mere rites which Moses 
appointed, but observed with equal vene- 
ration the superstitious rites or their an- 
cestors, and tne customs of the Pharisees 
which were added to the law. ^ 

4. These little and obscure sects wore not 
very detrimental to the Christian cause. 
Much greater disturbance was produced by 
those whose founders explained the doc- 
trines of Christianity agreeably to the pre- 
cepts of the oriental philosophy respecting 
the origin of evil. These latter sects, con- 
cealed and unnoticed previously to this cen- 
tury, came, forth from their obscurity during 
the reign of Adrian,* and gathered churches 
of considerable magnitude in various coun- 
tries. A long catalogue of these semi-Chris- 
tian sects might be gathered out of the 
writings of the ancients ; but of the greater 
part of them we know no more than their 
names, and perhaps some of them differed 
only in name from each other. Those which 
acquired notoriety beyond others may be 
divided into two classes. The first class 
originated in Asia, and maintained the phi- 
losophy of the east in regard to the origin 
of the universe (if I may so say) pure and 
uncorrupt: the other class, founded among 
the Egyptians and by thcEgyiitians, mingled 
with that philosophy many monstrous opi- 
nions and principles current in Egypt. The 
systems of the former were more simple and 
intelligible ; those of the latter were much 
more complicated and more difficult of ex- 
planation. 

5. In the Asiatic class, the first place 
seems to belong to Elxai, a Jew, who is said 
to have founded the sect of the Elcesaites 
in the reign of Trajan. Though he was a 
Jew, and worshipped one God, and revered 
Moses, yet he corrupted the religion of his 
fathers by many false notions derived from 
the philosophy and superstition of the ori- 
entals; and after the example of the Esse- 
nes, expounded the Mosaic law according 
to the dictates of reason, or in other words 


I » Trenieus, Contra Ihvrcsos, lib. 1. c.ap. xxvi. Epi- 
phaiiius treats largely of the Ebionites in hhPanariumy 
lucres. XXX. But he is worthy of no credit ; for he ac- 
knowledges (sec. ill. p. 127. and sec. xiv. p. 141), that 
ho has joined the Sampsa'ans and the Elcesaite.s with the 
‘ Ebionites, and that the first Ebionites did not hold the 
errors which he attributes to the sect. — [The correct- 
ness of Epiphanius, as a historian, is often called in 
question ; and perhaps justly. But if the term Ebion- 
ites designated a variety of minor sects, all of them 
.Tewlsh Christians, and if some of these sects had in 
the fourth century imbibed Gnostic sentiments, un- 
known to the original Ebionites, then Epiphanius may 
here bo entirely correct, which others suppose to l»e the 
fact. See Neander, as cited above, Note 3. — Mur, 

2 Clemens Alex. Stromat. lib. vii. cap. xvii. p. 898. 
Cyprian, Ppixt. Ixxv. p. 144. and others. 
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made it an allegory. But Epiphanius, who 
had read one of Elxai’s books, acknowledges 
himself in doubt whether the Elcesaites 
should be reckoned among the Christian 
sects or among the Jewish. In his book 
Elxai mentions Christ, and speaks honour- 
ably of him ; but he does not explain him- 
self so as to make it manifest whether Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Christ of whom he 
speaks. 3 

6. If Elxai be not reckoned, Saturninus 
of Antioch will justly stand at the head of 
this class; at least he lived earlier than all 
the other Gnostic heresiarchs. He supposed 
two first causes of all things, the good God, 
and matter; the latter evil in its nature and 
subject to a Lord. The world and the first 
men were created by seven angels, that is, 
by the rulers of the seven planets, with- 
out the knowledge of God, and against the 
will of the Lord of matter. But God ap- 
proved of the work when it was completed, 
imparted rational souls to the men who be- 
fore had only animal life, and divided the 
entire world into seven parts, which he sub- 
jected to the seven creators, of whom the 
God of the Jews was one, reserving, how- 
ever, the supreme power to himself. To 
these good men, that is, men possessed of 
wise and good souls, the Lord of matter 
opposed another sort of men, to whom he 
imparted a malignant soul. And hence the 
great difference between good and bad men. 
After the creators of the world had revolted 
from the supreme God, he sent down Christ 
from heaven clothed, not with a real body, 
but with the shadow of one, that in ourjworld 
he might destroy the kingdom of the Lord | 
of matter, and point out to the good souls 
the way of returning back to God. But 
this way is a hard and diflicult one. For 
tlie souls that would ascend to God after the 
dissolution of the body must abstain from 
ilesh, wine, marriage, and from all things 
which either exhilarate the body or delight 
the senses. Saturninus taught in Syria, 
which was his native country, and especially 
at Antioch ; and he drew many after him 
by his great show of virtue.'* 


3 Eusebius, Flht. EccU‘s. lib. vi. cap. 38; Epiphanius 
lucres, xix. sec. 3, p. 41; Theodorot, Fahul. lUerct. 
lib. il. cap* vii. p. 221. [Of these Elcesaites, who were 
also called Sampsa-ans, everything afforded by antiquity 
that is important has been collected by Walch, Hist, der 
Ketzer, vol. i. p. &87, &c. He justly accounts them en- 
thusiasts. — Schl, 

4 Irenreus, lib. i. cap. xxiv.; Euseb. Hist. Feel. lib. 
iv. cap. vii.; Epiphan. Hares, xxiil.; Thoodoret, Fahul. 
Heeret. lib. i. cap. il. and the other writers on the here- 
sies. [Among the modern writers, sec Mosheim, Be 
Reb. Christ. &c. p. 336, &c. ; Walch, Hist, der Ketzer, 
vol. i. p. 274, &c.; Jtt'R* Harenarchis, ssecul. li. 
cap 1. ; Tillemont, Mkmoires pour sernir d I Histoire 
(UiPEfrlise, tomeii. p. 215, and Neander, Kirchengesch. 
vol. i. part ii. p. 759, &c. — Mur. 
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7. In the same class of Asiatic Gnostics 
must be placed Cerdo, a Syrian, and Mar- 
cion, the son of a bishop of Pontus. The 
history of these men is obscure and uncer- 
tain. It appears, however, that they began 
to establish their sect at Rome ; that Cerdo 
taught his principles there before the arri- 
val of Marcion ; that Marcion, failing to 
obtain some office in the churcli at Refine, 
in consequence of some misconduct, joined 
the party of Cerdo, and with great success 
propagated their tenets over the world. In 
the manner of the orientals, Marcion taught 
that there are two first causes of all things, 
the one perfectly good, the other perfectly 
I evil. Intermediate between these two dei- 
1 ties, ranks the Architect of this lower world, 
whom men worship, and who was the God 
and the Lawgiver of the Jews ; he is neither 
perfectly good nor perfectly evil, but of a 
mixed nature, or, as Marcion expressed it, 
he is just; and therefore he can dispense 
punishments as well as rewards. The evil 
deity and the Creator of the world are 
perpetually at war. Each wishes to be 
worshipped as God, and to subject the in- 
habitants of the whole world to himself. 
The Jews are the subjects of the Creator of 
the world, who is a very powerful spirit ; 
the other nations which worship many 
gods, arc subjects of the evil deity. Each 
Is an oppressor of rational souls and holds 
them in bondage. In order, therefore, to 
put an end to this war, and give freedom 
to the souls which are of divine origin, the 
supreme God sent among the Jews Jesus 
i Christ, who is of a nature very similar to 
; himself, or his Son, clothed with the appear- 
! ance or shadow of a body, which would 
render him visible, with commission to 
destroy both the kingdom of the world’s 
Creator and that of the evil deity, and to 
invite souls back to God. He was assailed 
both by the prince of darkness and by the 
God of the Jews, or tlio world’s Creator; 
but they wore unable to hurt him, because 
he had only the appearance of a body. Who- 
ever will abstract their minds, according 
to his prescriptions, from all sensible ob- 
jects, and renouncing as well the laws of 
the God of the Jews as those of the prince 
of darkness, will turn wholly to the supreme 
God, and at the same time subdue and mor- 
tify th(jir bodies by fiisting and other means, 
shall after death ascend to the celestial 
mansions. The moral discipline which Mar- 
cion prescribed to his followers was, as the 
nature of the system required, very austere 
and rigorous. For he condemned marriage, 
wine, flesh, and whatever is grateful and 
pleasant to the body. Marcion had nu- 
merous followers, among whom Lucan o^ 
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Lucian, Severus, Blastes, and others, but 
especially Apelles, are said to have deviated 
in some respects from the opinions of their 
master, and to have established new sects. ' 

8. Bardesanes and Tatian are commonly 
but erroneously supposed to have been of 
the school of Valentinus the Egyptian ; for 
their systems differ in many respects from 
that of the Valentinians, and come nearer 
to the oriental principle of two first causes 
of all things. Bardesanes was a Syrian of 
Edessa, a man of great acumen, and dis- 
tinguished for his many learned produc- 
tions. Seduced by his attachment to the 
oriental philosophy, he placed in opposition 
to the supreme God, who is absolute good- 
ness, a prince of darkness who is the au- 
thor of all evil. The supreme God created 
the world free from all evil, and formed men 
possesscnl of celestial souls and of subtile 
ethereal bodies. But when the prince of 
darkness had induced these first men to sin, 
God permitted the author of all evil to in- 
close men in gross bodies formed out of 
sinful matter, and also to corrupt the world 
that men might suffer for the iniquity they 
had committed. Hence the struggle be- 
tween reason and concupiscence in man. 
Jesus therefore descended from the celestial 
regions, clothed not with a real but with 
a celestial and ethereal body, and taught 
men to subdue their depraved bodies, and to 
free themselves from the bondage of vicious 
matter by abstinence, by meditation, and 
bj^ fasting; and whoever will do so, on the 
dissolution of the body, shall aseemd to the 
mansions of the blessed, clothed in their 
ethereal vehides or their celestial bodies. 
Bardesanes afterwards returned to sounder 
sentiments, but bis sect long survived in 
Syrla.’^ 

9. Tatian, by birth an Assyrian, a dis- 
tlnguislied and learned man and (liscii)le 
of Justin Martyr, was more noted among the 
ancients for his austere moral princijiles, 
which were rigid beyond measure, than for 
the speculative errors or dogmas which he 


1 Besides the common writers on tlio heresies, as Ire- 
nacus, rOpiphanius, Theodoret, sec Tertullian’s five 
Books amiinst Marcion; the Poem against Marcion^ 
also in five books, which is ascribed to Tertullian ; and 
the Dialogue agai'nst’tha Marcionites, which is ascribed 
to Oriffcu. Among the modern writers, see Mawsuet, 
the editor of Irena*us, Tillemont, Beausobre, Histoire 
du Manicheisme, tome ii. p. G9, &c.; Walch, Hitt, der 
Kftzer. vol. i. pages 484 — 637; Mosheim, De Reb. 
Christ. &c. pag. 441—410; Neander, Kirchenges. vol. i. 
part ii. pages 770 — 807. — Mur. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. cap. xxx. and the mtI- 
ters on tlie ancient heresies. Origen, Dial, contra Mar- 
cionitas, sec. ili. p. 70, ed. Wetstein ; Strunzius, HU- 
toria Bardesanis et Jiardesanistar.yf\i\xm\>. 1722, 4to; 
Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheismcy vol. il. p. 128, &c. 
[Mosheim, De Reb. Christ. &c. p. 394, &c.; Walch, 
Hist, dtar Keizer, vol. i. pages 407 — 424 ; Neander, Kir- 
chengesch. vol. i. part ii. p. 743, &c. — Mur. 
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proposed as articles of faith to his followers. 
Yet it appears from credible witnesses that 
he held matter to bo the source of all evil, 
and therefore recommended the abhorrence 
and the mortification of the body; that he 
supposed the Creator of the world and the 
true God were not one and the same being ; 
that he denied to our Saviour a real body ; 
and corrupted Christianity with other doc- 
trines of the oriental philosophers. His 
followers, who were numerous, were some- 
times called from him Tatiani or Tatian- 
ists, but more frequently were designated 
by names indicative of their austere morals. 
For, as they discarded all the external com- 
forts and conveniences of life, and held wine 
in such abhorrence as to use mere water ir 
the Lord’s Supper, fasted rigorously, and 
lived in celibacy, they were denominated 
Fncratitm or abstainers. Hydroparas tatm 
or water-drinkers, and Apotactata? or re- 
nouncers.* 

10. The Gnostics of the Egyptian class 
dlilered from those of the Asiatic, by com- 
bining the oriental with Egyptian philoso- 
phy, and more especially in the following 
particulars; — 1. Although they supposed 
matter to be eternal and also animated, yet 
they did not recognise an eternal prince of 
darkness and of matter, or the malignant 
deity of the Persians. 2. They generally 
considered Christ our Saviour as consisting 
of two persons the man Jesus, and the Son 
of God or Christ ; and the latter, the divine 
person, they supposed entered into Jesus 
the man, when he was baptized In Jordan 
by John, and parted from him when he 
wiis made a prisoner by the Jews. J. They 
attributed to Christ a real and not an ima- 
ginary body, though they were not all of 
one sentiment on this point. 4. They pre- 
scribed to their followers a much milder 
system of moral discipline ; nay, they seemed 
to give precepts which favoured the cor- 
rupt propensities of men. 

11. Among the Egyptian Gnostics, the 
first place is commonly assigned to llasilldes 
of Alexandria. lie maintained that thc 
supreme and all-perfect God produced from 
himself seven most excellent beings or 

JEons. Two of the JEons, namely, Dynamis 
and Sophia (Power and Wisdom), procre- 
ated the angels of the highest order. Those 
angels built for themselves a residence or 
heaven, and produced other angels of a na- 
ture a little inferior. Other generations of an- 
gels succeeded and other heavens were built, 
until there were three hundred and sixty- 
five heavens, and as many orders of angels ; 
that is, just as many as there are days in a 
year. Over all these heavens and angelic 
orders there is a Prince or Lord, whom 
Basilides called Abraxas ; a word which was 
doubtless in use among the Egyptians be- 
fore Basilides, and which, when written in 
Greek, contains letters that together make up 
the number 365; that is, the number of the 
heavens. ® The inhabitants of the lowest 
heaven contiguous to eternal matter, which 
is an animated and malignant substance, 
formed a design of constructing a world out 
of that disorderly mass and of fabricating 
men. God approved the work when it was 
finished, and gave rational souls to the 
men whom the angels had formed, whereas 
before they had only sensitive souls ; he 
also gave to the angels dominion over men. 
The Prince of these angels chose the Jewish 
nation for his subjects and gave them a 
law by Moses. The other angels presided 
over other nations. 

12. The angels who created and go- 
verned the world gradually became corrupt; 
and they not only laboured to obliterate 

5* A great number of gems still c.xist. and quantities 
of them are daily brought to us from Egypt, on which, 
besides other figures of Egyptian device, the word 
Abraxas is engraved. See Jo. Macarius, Abraxas seu 
(h^ Gemmis liasilidianis Hisquisitio, enlarged by Jo. 
Chiflet, ed. Antwerp, 16.57, 4to, Bern, de Montfaucon, 
PaUcograph. Graca, lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 177, &c. and 
others. Learned men almost universally think those 
gems originated from Basilides ; and hence they are 
called gemma Basilidiana. But very many of them 
exhibit marks of the most degrading superstition, such 
as cannot bo attributed even to a semi-Christian ; and 
likewise nianife-st insignia of the Egyptian religion. 
They cannot all therefore be attributed to Basilides, 
who, though he held many errors, yet worshipped 
Olirist. Those only must refer to him which bear some 
marks of Christianity. The word Abraxas was unques- 
tionably used by the ancient Egyptians, and appropri- 
ated to the Lord of tlie heavens ; which Basilides re- 
tained from the philosophy and religion of his country. 

See licausobre, Ilistoire du Manichmsme, tom. il. p. 51 ; 
rasseri, Di.ss. da Gemmis Basilidianis, in his splendid 
work, be Gemmis Stalliferis, tom. ii. p. 221, &c. cd. 
Florcnt. 1750, fol. ; Jablonski, De Nominis Abraxas 
Significaiione^ in the MiseeUan. Lipsiens, Nova» tom. 
vii. and in his Opuscula, v. 4, p. 80, &c. Passeri con- 
tends that none of these gems has reference to Basi- 
lides ; he makes them all refer to the magicians, or tlie 
soothsayers, sorcerers, conjurers, and fortune-tellers. 
But this learned man, it appears to me, goes too far ; 
for he himself acknowledges (p. 225), that he some- 
times found on them some vestiges of the Basllidian 
errors. These celebrated gems still need an erudite 
but cautious and Judicious interpreter. [A considerable 
collection of these gems may be seen, with explanatory 
notices, in the volume of plates to the First Edition of i 
Matter, Hist, Crit. du Gnosticisme^ Par. 1828. These 
plates are not given in the second edition,— 

J The only work of Tatian whlph has reached us is 
his Oratio ad Grtecos. His opinions are spoken of by 
Clemens Alex. Strom, lib. iii. p. 4G0 ; Epiphanius, 
Haras, xlvl. cap. i. p. 391 ; Origen, De Oratmie, cap. 
xiii. p. 77, ed. Oxon. and by others of the ancients ; 
but no one of tliom has attempted to delineate his sys- 
tem. [Of the moderns, see Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. 
vol. i. pages 445 — 447, and Neander, Kirchengasrh. vol. 

1. part ii. pages 7G2— 7G6. It should bo remembered 
that the names Encratites, Apotactites (’K-yKparirai 
‘ATT^TaxTot), were applied to all the austere sects ; so 
that though all Tatlanlsts were Encratites, yet all En- 
cratites were not Tatianists.— 3H<r. [See also Hitter, 
Gatchichte dor Christ. Philos. Hamb. 1841, vol. i. p. 
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the knowledge of the supreme God, in order 
that they might themselves be worshipped 
as gods, but they waged war with each 
other for the enlargement of their respect- 
ive territories. The most arrogant and 
restless of them all was ho who governed 
the Jewish nation. Therefore, the supreme 
God, in compassion to the souls endowed 
with reason, sent down from heaven his Son 
or the prince of the ^ons, whose name is 
Nus [voDj, mind] and Christ; that he, join- 
ing himself to the man Jesus, might restore 
the lost knowledge of his Father, and over- 
turn the empire of the angels who governed 
the world, and especially of the insolent 
Lord of the Jews. The God of the Jews 
perceiving this, ordered his subjects to seize 
the man Jesus and put him to death ; but 
against Christ he had no power. ‘ The souls 
that obey the precepts of the Son of God 
will ascend to God when their bodies die, 
the rest will pass into other bodies. All 
bodies return back to vicious matter whence 
they originated. 

13. The moral system of Basilidcs, if we 
believe most of the ancients, favoured con- 
cupiscence and allowed every species of 
iniquity. But from much surer testimony 
it appears that he recommended purity of 
life and the practice of piety, and con- 
demned even an inclination to sin. Still 
there were some things in his moral precepts 
which greatly olfended other Christians ; for 
he taught that it is lawful to conceal our 
religion, to deny Christ when our life is in 
danger, to participate in the pagan feasts 
which followed their sacrifices; and he 
detracted much from the estimation and 
honour in which the martyrs were held, and 
maintained that they were greater sinners 
than other men, and were visited by Divine 
justice for their iniquities ; for it was a prin- 
ciple with him that none but sinners suffer j 
any evil in this life. And hence arose the ’ 
suspicions entertained respecting his system 
of morals, which seemed to be confirmed 
by the flagitious lives of some of his disci- 
ples.* 

14. But much viler than ho, and said to be 
the worst of all the Gnostics, was Carpo- ; 


I Many of the ancients tell us on the authority of 
Irenaeus, that our Saviour, according to Basilide*’ opi- 
nion, had not a real body ; and that Simon the Cyrenian 
was crucified in place of him ; but that this is erroneous, 
and that Basilides supposed the man Jesus and Christ 
united to constitute the Saviour, is demonstrated in the 
Com. de Rebus Christ. &c. p. 3.^, &c. It may be that 
here and there a follower of Basilides held otherwise. 

3 Besides the ancient writers on the heresies, Daslli- 
dos is particularly treated of by Massuet, in 

Irenamm; and Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme^yol. ii. 
p. 8, &c. [ Walch, Hist, der Ketxer. vol. i. pages 281— 

309 ; Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. &o. pag. 342—361 ; 
and Neander, Kirchenges. vol. 1. partil. pages 679—704. — 
Mur. [And Ritter, uoi supra, vol.i. p.l23, 8eo. — R, 


crates, also of Alexandria [who lived in the 
reign of Adrian]. His philosophy did not 
differ in its general principles from tliat of 
the other Egyptian Gnostics ; for he main- 
tained one supreme God, Ailons, the offspring 
j of God, eternal and malignant matter, the 
creation of the world from evil matter by 
angels, divine souls unfortunately enclosed 
in bodies, and the like. But he maintained 
that Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary in 
the ordinary course of nature, and that he 
was superior to other men in nothing but 
fortitude and greatness of soul. He also 
not only gave his disciples license to sin, but 
imposed on them the necessity of sinning, by 
teaching that the way to eternal salvation 
was open to those souls only which commit- 
ted all kinds of enormity and wickedness. 
But it exceeds all credibility that any man 
who believes there is a God, that Christ is 
the Saviour of mankind, and who inculcates 
any sort of religion, should hold suidi senti- 
ments. Besides, there arc grounds to be- 
lieve that Carpocrates, like the other Gnos- 
tics, held the Saviour to be composed of 
the man Jesus and a certain iEon called 
Christ, and that he imposed some laws of 
conduct on his disciples. Yet undoubtedly 
there was something in his opinions and 
precepts that rendered his piety very sus- 
picious; for he held that concupiscence was 
implanted in the soul by the Deity, and is 
therefore perfectly innocent ; that all actions 
are in themselves indilferent, and become 
good or evil only according to the opinions 
and laws of men; that in the purpose of 
God all things arc common property, even 
the women, but that such as use their rights 
are by human laws accounted thieves and 
adulterers. Now, if he did not add some 
corrective to the enormity of these princi- 
ples, it must be acknowledged that he wholly 
swept away the foundations of all virtue, 
and gave full license to all iniquity.* 

15. Valentinus, also an Egyptian, ex- 
ceeded all his fellow-heresiarchs, both in 
fame and in the multitude of his followers, 
llis sect had its birth at Rome, grew to 


3 See Iremeus, Contra Hares, lib. I. cap. xxv.; Cle- 
mens Alex. Stromat. lib. iii. p. 611, and the others. 
[Mosheim, De RebusjChrist. &c. pages 361 — 371; Walch, 
Hist, der Ketzer. vol. i. pages 309 — 327; Neander, Kir- 
chengesch. vol. i. part ii. pages 767—773. Carpocrates 
left a young son, Epiphanes, to propagate his system ; 
and this son, though he died at the ago of seventeen, 
wrote a book from which the world have had to learn 
what they could of the tenets of Carpocrates. It is 
doubtful whether he ought to be called a Christian. He 
was an Egyptian philosopher, who had perhaps bor- 
rowed some notions from the Christians, but still his 
philosophy was his cynosure. Two ii^criptlons In the 
true spirit of this philosopher, recently discovered In 
Cyrene in Africa, have given rise to a conjecture that 
his sect continued till the sixth century. See the in- 
scriptions with comments in the Christmas Programm 
of Gesenius, A.D. 1825.— Mur. 
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maturity in the island of Cyprus, and with 
wonderful celerity traversed !A.frica, 
and Europe. Valentinus held the general 
principles common with his brother Gnos- 
tics, j^nd he assumed the title of a Gnos- 
tic ; yet ho held several principles peculiar 
to himself. In the Pleroma (which is the 
Gnostic name for the habitation of God), 
he supposed thirty TlCons, fifteen males and 
as mafly females. Besides these there were 
four unmarried; namely, Horus 
the guardian of the confines of the Pleroma; 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, and Jesus. The 
youngest of the ^ons, Sophia (Wisdom), 
fired with vast desire of comprehending the 
nature of the supreme Deity, in her agita- 
tion brought forth a daughter called Acha- 
moth [ni/b!Dn> sciences or philosophy]; 
who being excluded from the Pleroma, de- 
scended to the rude and shapeless mass of 
matter, reduced it to some degree of order, 
and by the aid of Jesus brought forth De- 
miurgus [ATj/x/ougyog, Artificer], the builder 
and Lord of all things. This Demiurgus 
separated the more subtile or animal mat- 
ter from the grosser or material ; and out 
of the former he framed the world above 
us or the visible heavens ; out of the latter, 
the lower world or this earth. Men he 
compounded of both kinds of matter; and 
his mother, Achamoth, added to them a 
third substance which was celestial and 
spiritual. This is a brief outline of the 
complicated and tedious fable of Valentinus. 
It appears that lie explained the origin of 
the world and of the human race, in a more 
subtle manner than the other Gnostics; 
yet that ho did not difler from them in 
reality. And the same is true of the other 
parts of his system. 

16. The Aichltect of the world gradually 
became so inflated that he either thought 
himself, or at least wished men to regard 
him, to be the only God ; and by his pro- 
phets, sent among the Jews, he arrogated 
to himself the honours of the supreme God. 
AnJ the other angels who presided over 
parts of the created universe imitated his 
example. To repress this insolence of De- 
miurgus and imbue souls with a knowledge 
of the true God, Christ descended, being 
composed of an animal and spiritual sub- 
stance, and moreover clothed with an 
ethereal body. He passed through the body 
of Mary, just as water through a canal; 
and to him Jesus, one of the highest .®ons, 
joined himself when he was baptized in 
Jordan by John. The Architect of the 
world, who perceived that his dominion 
would be shaken by this divine man, caused 
him to be seized and crucified. But before 
Christ came to execution, not only Jesus 


the Son of God, but also the rational soul 
of Christ forsook him, so that only his 
sentient soul and his ethereal body were 
suspended on the cross. Those who, ac- 
cording to the precepts of Christ, renounce 
the worship not only of the pagan deities, 
but also that of the Jewish God, and submit 
their sentient and concupiscent soul to be 
chastised and reformed by reason, shall with 
both their souls, the rational and the sen- 
tient, be admitted to the mansions of the 
blessed near to the Pleroma. And when 
all particles of the Divine nature, or all 
souls, shall be separated from matter and 
purified, then a raging fire shall spread 
through this material universe and destroy 
the whole fabric of nature ; for tlie whole 
oriental philosophy and the system of the 
Gnostics may be reduced to this epitome, 
this world is composed of both good and 
evil. Whatever of good there is in it was 
derived from the supreme God, the parent 
of light, and will return to him again; and 
when this takes place, this world will be 
destroyed. * 

17. The ancients represent the school of 
Valentinus as divided into many branches. 
Among these were, the Ptolomaitic sect, 
whose author Ptolomy diflered from liis 
master respecting the number and nature 
oftheiEons; the Secundian sect, established 
by Secundus, one of the principal followers 
of Valentinus, who seems to have kept more 
closely to the oriental philosophy, and to have 
maintained two first causes of all things, 
light and darkness, or a prince of good and 
a prince of evil ; the sect of Heracleon, from 
whose books Clement and Origen quote 
much ; the sect of Marcus and Calarbasus, 
called Marcosians, who according to Ire- 
najus added much that was senseless and 
absurd to the fictions of Valentinus, though 

> Of the Valcntlnian system wo have a full account 
in Ireneeus, Contra Uteres, lib. i. cap. i. — vii.; Tertul- 
lian. Contra Valentinitinos; Clemens Alex. Fassim; and 
in all the ancient writers on the heresies. Among the 
moderns, see Buddeus, Diss, de Hteresi VaUmtimana; 
subjoined to his In trod, in Hist, Philos. Ebrceomm; 
which has occasioned much discussion respecting the 
origin of this heresy, gome of the moderns have at- 
tempted to give a rational explanation of the intricate 
and absurd system of Valentinus. See Souverain, P/n- 
tonisme Deimile, chap. viii. p. 64; Vitringa, Obstrvat, 
Saerte, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 131 ; Heausobre, Hist, du Munich. 
p. .Its, Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tome iii. p. 729, Ac.; 

Faydit, Eclairciss. sur V Hist. Eccles. dcs 11. Premiers 
Sieclesy p. 1 2; who also contemplated writing an Apo- 
logy for Valentinus. I pass by Arnold, the patron of 
all the heretics. But how vain all such attempts must 
be is proved by this, that Valentinus himself professed 
that his religion differed fundamentally from that of the 
other Christians. [Besides the authors above referred 
to, see Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. &c. pages 371 — 389; 
Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. i. pages 336 — 386; and 
’PleBTider^Kirchengesch. vol i. part ii. pages 704— 731. — 
Mur. [And especially Ritter, ubi supra, vol. 1. p. 191, 
9cc. who has a long and valuable chapter on this sect. 
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it is certain that they did not maintain all 
tliat is attributed to them. I pass by other 
sects which appear to have originated from 
the Valentinian system ; but whether all the 
sects which are called Valentinian actually 
originated from disciples and followers of 
Valentinus, appears very doubtful to those 
who consider how great mistakes the an- 
cients have made in stating the origin of the 
heretics.* 

18. Of the smaller and more obscure 
Gnostic sects, of which the ancients give us 
little more than the names, and perhaps 
one or two detaclied siaitiinents, it is unne- 
cessary to say anything. Such were the 
Adamites, who are said to have wished to 
imitate the state of innocence the Cain- 
ites, who arc represented as paying respect 
to the mtanory of Cain, Corah, Dathan, the 
inhabitants of Sodom, and Judas the trai- 
tor;® the Abelitcs, whom the ancients re- 
present as marrying wives, but raising up 
no children ; * the Sethites, who regarded 
Seth as the Messiah ; •'> the Florin ians who 


1 Besides Irenseus and tlie other ancient writers, see, 
concerning these sects, Grabo, Spmlegiurn Pairum et 
Uieretkorum^ ssecul. ii. pag. 69 — 82, &c. On the Mar- 
cosians, Irenneus is copious, lib. i. cap. xiv. That Mar- 
cus was out of his senses is unquestionable; for he 
must have been deranged, if he could hold even the 
greater part of the strange fancies which are said to 
belong to his system. [ Among the moderns who have 
treated of these sects, see Walch, Hist, der Ketzi-r. vol. 

i. pages 387—401; and Neander, Kirclieng. vol. i. part 

ii. pages 731— 746. — 

' 2 See for an account of them, Clemens AIo.x. Stro- 

mat. lib. i. p. 3.'i7; lib. iii. p. 52."), lib. vii. p. 854; Ter- 
tullian, Smrpiace, in 0pp. p. 633; and Contra Prnx 
cap. ill. ; Epiphanius. ll-sres. lii 0pp. tom. i. p. 459; 
Theodoret, ll^ret. Fabul. lib. I cap. vi.; Augustine, 
De Hcert’s. cap. xxxi.; Jo. Damascenus, 0pp. tom. i. 
p. 88 ; and among tho moderns, Walch, Hist der Kei- 
zer. vol. i. pages 327—335; Baylo, Dictionniire, Art. 
Adamites and Pro iicus ; Tillcrnont, Memoires, ikc. 
tome ii. p. 256; Beausobre, Diss. sur les Adamites^ sub- 
joined to Lonfant’s Histoire des Hamtes, Tho accounts 
of the ancients are contradictory, and several of tho 
moderns doubt whether there over was a sect who per- 
formed their worship in a state of nudity. — Mur. 

3 All tho ancient writers mentioned in the preceding 
note, except Damascenus, speak of the Cainites, but what 
they state is very brief and contradictory. The correct- 
ness of their accounts is justly doubted by Baylo ( Dic- 
tionnaire. Art. Cainites), and others. Origen ( Contra 
Celsum, lib. iii. p. 119) did not regard them as Chris- 
tians. Yet they might be a sect of Gnostics, who, hold- 
ing the God of the Jews for a rovolter from the true 
God, regarded Cain, Dathan, Corah, and others who 

! resisted him as being very praiseworthy. — Mur. 

4 The Abelites are mentioned only by Augustine, De 
Hares, cap. Ixxxvii. and by the author of the book Pra- 
destinatus, cap. Ixxxvii. It is represented that every man 
married a female child and every woman a little boy, 
with whom they lived and whom they made their heirs, 
hoping in this way to fulfil, literally, what Paul says, 
1 Cor. vii. 29, that “ they that have wives be as though 
they had none.” The sect is treated of by Walch, Hid. 
der Ketzer. vol. i. p. 607, who doubts whether it were 
not altogether an imaginary sect. — Mur. 

6 The Sethites are mentioned by tho author of Pra- 
destinatus, cap. xix.; and Phllastrius, Dc Haresib. cap. 
iti.; but Rhenferd { hiss, de Sethianis, in his 0pp. Pki- 
lolog. p. 165), and Zorn ( Opuscul. Sacra, tom. 1. p. 614), 
con.sider this to be an imaginary sect. See Walch, 
supra, p. 609, &c.; and Neander, Kirchengesch. vol. i. 

I part iL p. 758, &o.~-Mur. 


originated at Romo under Florinus and 
BlastuSy® and many others. Perhaps the 
ancient Christian fathers divided one sect 
into several, deceived by the fact of its hav 
ing several names; they may also have had in- 
correct information respecting some of them. 

19. Among the Gnostics of the Egyptian 
class, a chief place must be assigned to tho 
Ophites or Serpentians, a senseless sect, of 
which one Euphrates is said to be the fa- 
ther. The sect originated among the Jews 
before the Christian era. A part of them 
became professed Christians, the rest re- 
tained their former superstition. Hence 
there were two sects of Ophites, a Chris- 
tian sect and an anti-Christian. The 
Christian Ophites held nearly the same 
absurd notion^ with tho other Egyptian 
Gnostics concerning ^ons, tho eternity 
of matter, the creation of the world without 
the knowledge or consent of the Deity the 
rulers of the seven planets who presided 
over the world, the tyranny of Demiurgus, 
the descent of Christ joined to tho man 
Jesus into our world to overthrow the king- 
dom of Demiurgus, &c.; but they held this 
peculiarity, that they supposed tho serpent 
which deceived our first parents was either 
Christ himself, or Sophia concealed under 
the form of a serpent ; and this opinion is 
said to have induced them to keep some 
sacred serpents, and to pay them a species 
of honour. Into such absurdities men might 
easily fall, if they believed the Creator of 
the world to be a different being from tho 
supreme God, and regarded as divine what- 
ever was opposed to the pleasure of De- 
miurgus, 

20. The numerous evils and discords 
which arose from combining the oriental 


6 Florinus and Blastus were by tho ancients reckoned 
among the V alentinians. Both were presbyters of Romo, 
intimate friends, and excommunicated by tho Roman 
bishop Eleutherius. (Euseb. H. E. vol. xv.) As 
Florinus in early life enjoyed the instruction of Poly- 
carp at Smyrna, and as Ireneeus wrote a letter to Blas- 
tus concerning the schism at Rome about Easter-day, 
WaJeh {ubi supra, p. 404), supposes both of them, and 
particularly Blastus, were opposed to tho views of tho 
Romish Church respecting Easter. He also considers 
it most probable that Florinus was inclined towards 
Gnosticism; for Irenieus wrote a book against him 
concerning the eight ADons ; and he actually had some 
followers. — Sehl. [That Florinus was a Gnostic is 
clear from Eusebius {Hist. Eccl. lib. v. cap. xx.) That 
Blastus was so is not so certain. — Mur. 

7 The history and doctrines of this sect, so far as they 
are known, I have stated in a German work printed at 
llelmstadt, 1746-4 [bearing the title, Erster Versuck ei- 
ner unpartkeyischen und grundlicfien Ketzergeschichte. 
Afterwards, Schumacher published an Explanation of 
tke obscure and difictUt Doctrinal Table qf tfa ancient 
Ophites, Wolfonbuttel, 1756, 4to; Schumacher main- 
tained that the doctrine of the Ophites embraced neither 
metaphysics nor theology, but merely the history of the 
Jewish nation couched in hieroglyphics ; Walch, Hist, 
der Ketzer. vol. i. pages 447—481, has epitomized both 
works; and we here give his leading thoughts in frirther 
illustration of this sect. These people, called in Greek 
Ophites, in liUtin Serpentians, were by tho Asiatics | 
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and Egyptian philosophy" with the Christian 
religion, began to be increased about the 
middle of this century, by those who brought 
the Grecian philosophy with them into the 
Christian Church. As the doctrines held 
by the Christians respecting the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, and respecting tlie 
twofold nature of the Saviour, were least of 
all at agreement with the preccjits of this 
philosophy, they first endeavoured so to 
explain these doctrines that they could be 
comprehended by reason. This was at- 
tempted by one Praxeas, a very distin- 
guished man, and a confessor, at Rome. 
Jliscarding all real distinction between the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, he taught that 
the whole Father of all things joined him- 
self to the human nature of Christ. Hence 
his followers were called Monarchians and 
Patripasslans. Nor was the latter an un- 
suitable name for them, if Tcrtullian cor- 
rectly understood their sentiments ; for they 
denominated the man Christ, the Son of 
God; and held that to this Son, the Father 
of the universe, or God, so joined himself, 
as to be crucified and endure pangs along, 
with his Son. Yet Praxeas does not ap- 
pear to have erected a distinct church. ‘ 


called Nahaasians, or Naasians. Irentous (lib. ii. cap. 
xxxlv.) the author of the supplenunit to Tortullian’H 
book, De Prcescript. Iherct, (cap. .vlvii ); Epiphaiiius 
{Hares, x.xxvii ); Thcodoret ( FabuL lib. i. cap. 
xiv.); and Augustine ( Ilurcs. cap xvii.), account 
thorn Christian heretics ; but Origen ( Contra Celsum, 
lib. vii. sec. 28) holds them to be not Christians. Yet 
ho speaks of them as protended Christians in his Com- 
ment on Matth. tom. iii. p. 8.51, Ike. Phila-strius makes 
them more ancient than Christianity. It is most pro- 
bable they were Jewish Gnostics, and that some of them 
embraced Christianity, so that tlio sect became divided 
into Jewish and Christian Ophites. There are two 
sources of Information on this part of ecclesiastical liis- 
tory. The first is the accounts of Irciiieus, Epiphanius, 
and others. The second is wliat Origen tells us ( Con- 
tra Celsum^ lib. vL see. xxxiii. &c.) concerning the 
Diagram of the Ophites. This Diagram was a tal>let, 
on which the Ophites depicted their doctrines in all 
sorts of figures, with words annexed. It probably con- 
tained the doctrines of the Jewish Ophites, and is dark 
and unintelligible, unless wo may suppose this symboli- 
cal representation contained that system, tlie principal 
doctrines of which are stated by the ancients. The 
theological system both of the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Ophites, cannot bo epitomized and must be sought 
for in Walch, p. 461. Their serpent- worship consisted 
In this, they kept a living serpent which they let out 
upon the dish when celebrating the Lord’s supper, 
to crawl around and over the bread. The priest to 
whom the serpent belonged now came near, brake tho 
bread, and distributed to those present. When each 
hod eaten his morsel he kissed the serpent, which was 
afterwards confined. When this solemn act, which the 
Ophites called their perfect sacrifice, was ended, the 
meeting closed with a hymn of praise to the supreme 
God, whom the serpent in Paradise had made known to 
men. But ail the Ophites did not observe these rites, 
which were peculiar to the Christian Ophites, and con- 
fined to a small number among them. This worship 
must have been symbolic. The Ophites had also Talis- 
mans.-^ 5c/J. [See a lucid aocovmt of the Ophites, in 
Neander’s Kirchengetch. vol. i. part il. pages 746—766. 
— Mur, [Matter gives the diagram of the Ophites in the 
second volume of his Hist, du Gnost.—R. 

I See TertuUian, Liber contra Praxeam; and com- 
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21. Nearly allied to this opinion was 
tliat which was advanced about the same 
time at Rome, by Theodotus, a tanner, 
yet a man of learning and a philosopher ; 
and by one Artemas or Artemon, from 
whom originated the Artemonites ; for, so 
far as can be gathered from very indistinct 
accounts of these men left us by the ancients, 
they supposed that when the man Christ 
was born, a certain divine energy or some 
poi’tion of the divine nature (and not the 
person of the Father as Praxeas imagined), 
united itself to him. Which of these men 
preceded the other in time, and whetlier 
they both taught the same doctrine or dif- 
fered from each other, cannot at this day 
be decided, so few and obscure are the an- 
cient accounts wo have of them. But it is 
unquestionable that the disciples of both 
applied plillosophy and geometry to the 
explication of the Christian doctrine.^ 


pare Wessoling, Vrobnhilia, cap. xxvi, p. 223, &c. 
[Tcrtullian (to whom we arc iudelaed for all certain I 
knowledge of tlie views of Traxeas) was not only an j 
obsciire writer, but also a prejudiced one in regard to j 
Praxeas. Ho not only rejected his doctrine, but hated l 
him, because Praxeas had alienated the Roman bishop 
Victor from Montanus, who.se partisan Tertullian was. 
Hence Tcrtullian, in his censures on Praxeas, is often 
extravagant and insulting. The opposition of Praxeas 
to Monbinus <loubtlcss led the former into his error. 
Montanus had treated of the doctrine of three persons 
in tho Divine essence, and had insisted on a real dl.s- 
tinction between tho Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
(Tcrtullian, Contra Praxeam. cap. xiii. p. 426.) Praxeas, 
who was hostile to Montanus, published his own doc- 
trine in opposition to Montanus. From Tcrtullian, 
moreover, it appears clearly that Praxeas discarded the 
distinction of persons in the Divine essence, and, ns i 
Tertullian expresses it, contended for the monarchy of 
God; but Ijow ho cxidained what the Scriptures teach 
concerning the Son and tho Holy Spirit is not so clear. 
Of tho various conceptions we might gather from Tor- 
tullian, Mosheim gives a full investigation in liis Com- 
ment. de Rebus Christ. See. p. 426. See also Waleh, 
Hist der Ketzer. vol. i. pages 527—546. — Schl. [See 
also Neander, Kirchengesch. vol. i part iii. p. 994, &c. 
— Mur. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib, v. cap. xxviii. ; Epi- 
phanius, Hares, liv. p. 464 ; Wesseling, Prohabilia, 
cap. xxi. p. 172, &c. Several persons occur in the his- 
tory of the heretics bearing the name of Theodotus. 

(1 ) Theodotus of Byzantium, a tanner, of whom above. 

(2) Theodotus the younger, disciple of the former, and 
founder of tho sect of Melchisedeckians. This sect 
derived its name from its holding, agreeably to tho doc- 
trine of the elder Theodotus, that Molchisedec was the 
power of God and superior to Christ; and that he sus- 
tained the office of an intercessor for the angels in 
heaven, as Christ did for us men on earth. (3) Theo- 
dotus, the Valentinian. (4) Theodotus, the Montanist. 
Our Theodotus had saved his life during a persecution 
at Byzantium, by a denial of Christ, and thus had in- 
curred general contempt. To escape from disgrace ho 
went to Rome. But there his offence became known. 
To extenuate his feult, he gave out that he regarded 
Jesus Christ as a mere man, and that it could be no 
great crime to deny a mere man. Ho was therefore 
excluded from the church by Victor the bishop. ^ Thus 
Theodotus came near to tho system of the Socinians, 
and held Christ for a mere man, though a virtuous and 
upright one. Whether he held the birth of Christ to 
have been natural or supernatural, the ancient accounts 
are not agreed. He rejected the Gospel of John ; and 
held his own doctrine to be apostolical, and that of the 
eternal divinity of Christ to be a novel doctrine. See 
Walch, ubi supruy pages 546—557. Artemon has in mo- 
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22. The same attachment to philosophy 
induced Hermogenes, a painter, to depart 
from the sentiments of Christians respect- 
ing the origin of the world and the nature 
of the soul, and to cause disturbance in a 
part of the Christian community. Regard- 
ing matter as the source of all evil, he could 
not believe that God had brought it into 
existence by his omnipotent volition, lie 
lliercfore held that the world and what- 
ever is in the world, and also souls and 
spirits, were formed by the Deity out of 

1 eternal and vicious matter. There is much 
in this doctrine very difficult to be ex- 
plained, and not in accordance with the 
common opinions of Christians. But neither 
Tcrtullian, who wrote against him, nor 
others of the ancients, inform us how he 
ex[)lained those Christian doctrines which 
are repugnant to his opinions.* 

23. In addition to these sects, which may 
be called the daughters of philosophy, there 
arose in the reign of Marcus Antoninus an 
i illiterate sect, opposed to all learning and 
^ philosophy. An obscure man of weak judg- 
ment, named Montan us, who lived in a poor 
IvilLige of Phrygia called Pepuza, had the 

1 folly" to suppose himself the Comforter pro- 
j mised by Christ to his disciples., and to pre- 
tend to utter prophecies under divine in- 
' spiration.2 lie attempted no change in the 

doctrines of religion, but professed to be 
divinely commissioned to perfect and give 
efficiency to the moral discipline taught by 
Christ and his apostles; for he supposed 
Christ and his apostles had conceded too 
much to the weakness of the people of their 
age, and thus had given only an incomplete 
and imperfect rule of life. He therefore 
would have fists multiplied and extended, 
forbade second marriages as illicit, did not 
allow churches to grant absolution to such 
as had fallen into tlie greater sins, con- 
demned all decoration of the body and 
female ornaments, required polite learning 
and philosopliy to be banished from the 
church, ordered virgins to bo veiled, and 
maintained that Christians sin most grie- 
vously by rescuing their lives by flight, or 
redeeming them with money in time of per- 
secution. I pass by some other of his 
austere and rigid precepts. 

24. A man who professed to be a holier 
moralist than Christ himself, and who would 
obtrude his severe precepts upon Christians 
for divine commands and oracles, could not 
be endured in the Christian church. Be- 
sides, his dismal predictions of the speedy 
dowiifal of the Roman republic, &c. mightT 
bring the Christian community into immi- 
nent danger. He was thercfoi3 first by 
the decisions of some councils, and after- 
wards by that of the whole church, excluded 
Irom all connexion with that body. But 
the severity of his discipline itself led many 
persons of no mean condition to put conli- 
denco in him. Pre-eminent among these 
were two opulent ladies, Priscilla and Maxi- 
milla; who themselves, with others, uttered 
prophecies, after the example of their master, 
whom they denominated the Paraclete [or 

^ dern times become more famous than Theodotus ; since 
; Samuel Crell assumed the name of an Artomonite, in 
order to distinguish himself from the odious Socininns, 
whoso doctrines ho did not fully approve. (Seo his 
; book with the title : L. M. ArtemoniU fnitium Emin- 
' f^eUi Johannix i'x Antiquitate Restitufum, axul his other 

I w riting.s). The liistory of this Artemon is very ob.scurc. 

I The time when ho lived cannot be definitely ascer- 
i tained, and the hi.story of his doctrine is not without 
' diiliculties. It is not doubted tliat; ho denied the divinity 
' of Jesus Christ, as held by orthodox Christians. But 

1 whether ho swerved towards the system of the modern 
! Bocinians or to that of I’raxcas Is another question. 
Mosheim believed the latter; De Reb, Chritt. &c. 41)1. 
But as this rests on the recent testimony of Oennadius 
of Marseilles ( De Djogm. Eedex. cap. lil.) Walch (p. 
604) calls it in question. See also Rappen, Dm. d« 
Hist. Artemonis et Arternonitarum, Lips. 1737. — Schl. 
[Seo also Neander, Kirdunigvsch. vol. i. part ill. pages 
DOG— 1000.— -Afwr. [Of Theodotus and Artemon, see 
Burton’s Lect. onEcc. Hist, qf the First Three Cent. vol. 
ii. p.211, &o.— 

1 There is extant a tract of TertulUan, Liber contra 
Herrnogenenit in which ho assails the doctrine of Her- 
mogenes concerning matter and the origin of the world. 
But another tract of his, De Ccrmi AniiruE, in which 
he confuted the opinion of Hermogenes concerning the 
soul, is lost. [Tcrtullian is exceedingly severe upon 

1 lermogenes, who was probably his contemporary, and 
fellow-African. Yet he allows that ho was an Inge- 
nious and eloquent man, and sound in the principal 
doctrines of Christianity. It seems the morals of Her- 
mogenes gave most offence to Tcrtullian. He had mar- 
ried repeatedly, and he painted for all customers what 
they wished. To a Montanist these things were ex- 
ceedingly criminal. There is no evidence that Hermo- 
genes founded a sect. See Mosheim, De Reb. Christ. 
&c. p. 432, &c.; Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. 1. p. 47G, 
&o. and Neander, Kirchengeseh. vol i. part ill. p. 976, 
Sco.— Mur. , „ 

2 They doubtlcs.s err who tell us that Montanus 
claimed to be the Holy Spiiit. He was not so foolish. 

Nor do those correctly understand his views whom 1 
have hitherto followed, and who represent him as as- 
serting, that there was divinely imparted to him that 
very Holy Spirit, or Comforter, who once Inspired and 
animated the apostles. Montanus distinguished the 
Paraclete promised by Christ to the apostles, from the 
Holy Spirit that was poured upon them ; and held, that 
under the name of the Paraclete, Christ indicated a 
divine teacher, who would supply certain parts of the 
religious system which were omitted by the Saviour, 
and explain more clearly certain other parts, which for 
wise reasons had been less perfectly taught. Nor was 
Montanus alone in making this distinction. For other 
Christian doctors supposed the Paraclete whose coming 
Christ had promised, was a divine messenger to men 
and different from the Holy Spirit given to the apos- 
tles. In the third century, Manes intcriucted the pro- 
mise of Christ concerning the Paraclete in the same 
manner ; and boasted that he himself was that Para- 
clete, And who doc.s not know that Mahomet had tlio 
same views, and applied the words of Christ respecting 
the Paraclete to himself? Montanus therefore wished 
to be thought that Paraclete of Christ, and not the 
Holy Spirit. The more carefully and attentively we 
read Tcrtullian, the greatest of all Montanus’ disciples 
and the best acquainted with his system, the more 
clearly will it appear that such were his views. [See 
Burton’s Lect. on Ute Ecc. Hist* of First Three Cent. 
vol. ii. p. 155, 8ic.~n. 
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Comforter], Hence it was easy for Mon- 
. tanus to found a new church which was 
first established at Pepuza, a little town of | 
Phrygia, but which spread in process of time 
through Asia, Africa, and a i)art of Europe. | 
Of all his followers the most learned and i 
distinguished was Tertullian, a man of* 
genius but austere and gloomy by nature; | 
who defended the cause of his preceptor by 
many energetic ami severe publications.* | 



i I Seo EuHohiiw, Hist. Ecctes. lib. v, cap. xvi. arnl es- 
pecially TertulUau in his nuiiicruus books ; and then 
all writers, both ancient and modern, wiu) have treated 
proli3sso<ily o( the scots of tlio early aftes. Unite re- 
cently and with attention and Krt^at erudition, the his- 
tory of the MontanI.stfl has l)cen illustrated by Werns- 
dorf in \\\nCominndatio dv Montanistis Steculi Srnmdi 
inifgo rreditis Hufreticis, Dantzik, 1751, 4to, The Moii- 
tanists were also called Pliryglans or (’ntaphrygians, 
from the country where they rcside<l atid originattal ; 
also repufeiaus, from the town where Moutaaus hud 
his habitation, and which he pretended was tlio New 
.Torusaleni spoken of in the Itevi httion of St. John. It 
appears likewise, that from l’ri.sciUa they were called 
rriscillianists ; though this name, on account of its 
ambiguity, lias In modern times been disused. Tertul- 


lian denominated those of his faith the Spiritual ( Spiri- 
tualos), and its opposors the Camor/ (Psychikoi), because 
the former admitted Muntaims' inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, wldch the latter reiected. The tinic when Mon- 
tanas U'Kan to disturb the church is much debated. 
Those who follow Eusebius, who is njost to be relied 
ujxm, place this movement in tlic year 171 or 172. 
Wernsulorf s conjecture that Montanus was the bishop 
of Pepuza Is not improhnble. See concerning Tertul- 
lian, llamberger’s account of the principal wr.ters, vol. 
ii. p. 492, and Walch, Hitt. Ercle.t. N. Test. p. 048, Ac.; 
nncl concerning the Mf)ntanist8, Walch, Hixt. tier Ketzer. 
vol. i. p. Gll, Ac. — Schl. [Also Neandur, Kirrhenaesch. 
vol. i- part hi. pages 870 -8.9.3.-* A/«/-. [In ad<htion to 
the various work.s on these tinostic sects referred to in 
the .several prcce<li ng notes, the student ought also to 
consult Matter, Hist. Crit. <lu ('most. 2d edit. 3 vol. 
and to read especially the sections from 41 to 4s, inclu- 
sive, of Cie.scicr, Lehrljuch, See. Davidson’s Trans, vol. 
i. p. 134, Ac. with the very valuable references and ex- 
tracts contained in the notes. See also Mihnan's Hist, 
qf Christy vol. ii. chap. v. entitled, Christianity and (Jn- 
entalixm; Ititter, Geschichte tier Christ. Philos, vol, i. 
books 1 and 2. The modern Honuin Catholic view of 
these scots may Ijo seen in I Xillinger, lA'hrbucIi der 
Kirchf n^exrh. (’ox’s Transl. T.ond, I Sid, vol, i. chap. ii. 
The English reader may also constjlt Hp. Kaye's Ter- 
InUian, Ac. chap, vii.; Waddington’s Hhi. of the Church., 
part. i. chap. v. ; Vidal’s Translation of Moskeim's Com- 
tiietitarirs, Ac. vol. ii. and Hose's Translation of Nean- 
der’s History of the Christian Jieligion, vul, ii.— 
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PART 1. 


THE EXTERNAL HIST 
CIIAPTEU I. 

T1113 niOSPEIlOUS EVENTS OP THE CHURCH. 

1. That Christians suffered very great 
evils ill tills century, and were in perfect 
seinirity during no part of it, admits of no 
controversy. F or, not to mention the popu- 
lar tumults raised against them by the pa- 
gan priests, the governors and magistrates 
could persecute them, without violating the 
imperial laws, as often as cither superstition, 
or avarice, or cruelty prompted. Yet it is 
no less certain that the rights and liberties 
of the Cliristians were increased more than 
many have supposed. In the army, in the 
court, and among all ranks, there were many 
Christians whom no one molested at all ; 
and under most of the Roman emperor.s who 
reigned in tliis century, Christianity presen- 
ted iKj obstacle to the attainment of public 
honours. lit many places also, with the full 
knowledge of the emiicrors and magistrates, 
tliey possessed houses in which they regu- 
larly assembled for the worship of God. 
Yet it is probable, or rather more than 
firobable, that the Christians commonly pur- 
chased this security and these liberties with 
monev; although some of the emperors had 
very xind feelings towards them, and were 
not greatly opposed to their religion. 

2, Antoninus, surnamed Caracalla, the 
son of Severus, came to the throne in the 
year 211; and during the six years of hi.s 
reign he neither oppressed the Christians 
himself, nor suffered others to oppress them. * 
Antoninus Ileliogabalus [A.D. 218 — 222], 
though of a most abandoned moral charac- 
ter, had no hostility towards the Christians.* 

1 From a passage In Tertulllan {Ad Scapul. cap. iv ) j 
asserting that Caracalla had a Christian nurse ; lacto 
Chrlstiano eilucatum fuisse; and from one in Spartia- 
nus (life of Caracalla, in Scriptor. Ilistor. Au^, vol i. 
p. 707, cap. i.) asserting that he was much attached to 
a Jewish pUyfellow when he was seven years old. It has 
been inferred that ho was h.alf a Christian, and on that 
account was Indulgent to the followers of Christ. But 
it is much more probable that they purchased his in- 
dulgence with their gold. See Mosheim, De liebut 
Christ. &C. p. 460. — Mur. 

2 Lampridius, Cita lldiogabatu cap. ili. p, 796. [Di- 


ORY OF THE CHURCH. 

His successor, Alexander Scvcnis [A. D. 
222 — 23.5J, an excellent prince, did not, 
indeed, rcpc.'il the laws which had been 
enacted against tlie Christian.?, so that in- 
stances occur of their suffering death in his 
reign, wt from the influence of his mother, 
Julia Mammiea, to whom ho was greatly 
attached, he showed kind feelings towards 
them in various ways, and whenever occa- 
si(m was offered ; and even paid some wor- 
ship and honour to our Saviour ; ® for Julia 
entertained the most favourable sentiments 
of the Christian religion, and at one time 
invited to the court, Origen, the celebrated 
Christian doctor, that she might hear him 
discourse. But those who conclude that 
Julia and AlexandiT actually embraced 
Cliristianity, Iiavc not testimony to adduce 
wlilch is unexceptionable. Yet it is certain 
that Alexjinder thought the Christian reli- 
gion deserved toleration beyond others, and 
regarded its author as worthy to be ranked 
among the extraordinary men who were 
divinely moved.'* 


cchat pneterea (Impcrator), Juda;orum et Samarltaijo- 
rum rcligionea et Chrlrtlunttm devotiouom illuc (Ko- 
rn vm) transferendam, ut omnium cultarum aocrctum 
licliogubali sacerdotium tenerot; whlnh Moyheim ( Da 
Hi’b. Cirixt. ^c. p. 460) undcratand.s to moan, that Ho- 
liogabaliis wished the .Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian 
religions to be freely toloroted at Rome, so that the priests 
of his order might understand all tiio arcana of them, 
having them dully before their eyes — Mur, 

3 Sec Lampridius, /Jc Semri, cap. xxix. p. 9S0; 
and Zeibich, Dus. de Christo ah Alexandra in larurio 
ndto, which is found in the Miseell Ups. NoofS, tom. 
Hi. p, 42, &c. [Most of the modern wrlU^rs make Julia 
Mammsea to have been a Christian. Seo Wetstein’s 
preface to Orlgen’s Dial, contra Marcionitas; but the 
ancient writers, Eusebius ( //. E. vi. 21) and Jerome 
( De Scriptor. lUustr. cap. liv. ) express thcin3elvo.i 
dubiously. TIjo former calls her OtoarvftttndTriv, and 
the latter reltgiosam (devout); and both state tliat she 
invited Origen to her court, then at Antioch, In order 
to hear liim discourse on religion ; hut neither of them 
intimates that she obeyed Ids precepts and adopted the 
Christian faith. And in the life of J uHa. there are clear 
indications of superstition, and of reverence for the pa- 
gan gods. Mo.sheim, De Ueh. Christ. Ac. p. 461 .^Schl. 

^ See Spanhclm, Diss. de Lucii JRritonum ragis^ Jt/u- 
luB Mamnuece, et Philipporwn, conoersionibus, 0pp. tom. 
il. p. 400; Jablonski, Diss. do Aiexandro Senero sacHs 
ChristUinis per Qnosticos initiato, in Misc. Lips. Nov. 
tom. iv. p. 56, &c.; [and In his Opuscula. vol. iv. p, 38, 
Ac.— /L 
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3. Under Gordian [A.D. 236 — 244] the 
Christians lived in tranquillity, llis suc- 
cessors, the Philips, father and son [A.D. 
244 — 249], showed themselves so friendly 
to the Christians tliat by many they were 
supposed to be Christians. And there arc 
arguments which may render it probable 
that these emperors did, though secretly 
and covertly, embrace Christianity; but as 
these arguments are balanced by others 
equally strong and imposing, the question 
respecting the religion of Philip the Arabian 
ami his son, whichhas excrcisetl the sagacity 
of so many learned men, must be left unde- 
cided. * At least neither party has adduced 
any evidence, either from testimony or from 
facts, which was too strong to be invali- 
dated. Among the subsequent emperors 
of this century, Gallienus [A.D. 260 — 268] 
and some others likewise, if they did not 
directly favour the Christian cause, at least 
they did not retai'd it. 

4. This Vriendship of great men, and espe- 
cially of emperors, was undoubtedly not the 
last among the human causes which con- 
tributed to enlarge the boundaries of the 
church. Put other causes, ami some of 
them divine, must he added. Among the 
divine causes, besides the inherent energy 
of heavenly truth, and the piety and con- 
stancy of the Cliristian teachers, especially 
noticeable is that extraordinary providence 
of God, which we are informed, by means 
of dreams and visions, induced many 
persons who before were either wholly 
tliouglitless or alienated from Christianity, 
to euine out at once and enrol their names 
among the followers of Christ.*^ To this 
must be added the curing of diseases and 
other miracles which very many Christians 
still performed, by invoking the name of i\\o. 
Saviour.* Yet the number of miracles wa.s 
less vn this age than in the precc<ling, which 

I may be ascribed not only to the wisdom of 

: God, but also to his justice, Avbicli would 
not suller men to make gain by the powers 

I divinely given them.* 

5. Among the human causes which aided 


{ I See Spanhehn, D 0 Chrutirmlsmo Philipporum, Opp. 

; torn. ii. p. 400 (P. <le la Kayo), Entretiem historUpit's 
I sur la ChristianUine da E Emp^cur Phdippi\ Utrecht, 
I 1(J9‘2, 12ino; Mamachius, Origmes et u^ntiq, Christ i- 
\ ance, tom. ii. p. 252, Xc. See Fabricius, Lux Emnaelii 
! fnfi orOi axorians, p. 252, &c.; [and Mosheim, De Helms 
i Christ, tkc. p. 4tl. The most impoitant ancient testi- 
monies are liusob. //. E. lib. vi. cap. .‘i l, and Chroiiicon, 
ann. 246; Jerome, De Script. JUust. cup. liv. — Mur. 

'i See Orif?en, Ado. Celsurru, bb. 1. p. 35; Homil. in 
LnciE vil. Opp, tom. ii. p. 216, ed. Basil. Tertullian, 
Dfl /fnhmt, cap. xiv. p. 348, ed. lligaltil Eu.scbius, Hist. 
Ecchs. lib. iv. cap. v. and others. [See also note 1, 
cent. ii. part 1. chap. i. p. 64, &c. of this work. — Mur, 

3 Orlgon, Adn. Celsum, lib. i. pag, 6—7; Eusebius, 
//it/. Eccl. lib. V. cap. vii.; Cyprian, Ep. i. Ad Dona- 
lum, p. 3, and the note of Baluze there, p. 3*;'6. 

* Spencer, Notes on Origen. ado. Celsum, pag. 6, 7. 


the progress of Christianity may doubtless 
be reckoned the translation of tlie Scrip- 
tures into various languages, the labours of 
Origen in disseminating copies of them, and 
various books composed by wise men. No 
loss eflicacy is to be ascribed to the be- 
nelicencc of Christians towards those whose 
religion they abhorred. The idolaters 
must have hearts of stone, not to have 
been softened and brought to have more 
friendly feelings towards the people, whose 
great sympathy for the poor, kindness to 
enemies, care of the sick, readiness to re- 
deem captives, and numerous other kind 
ofliecs, proved them to be deserving of the 
love and gratitude of mankind. If, what 1 
would not pertinaciously deny, pious frauds 
and impositions deserve a 2 >hice among the 
causes of the extension of Christianity, they 
doubtless bold the lowest place, and were 
employed only by a few. 

6. That the boundaries of the churcli 
were extended in this century, no one calls 
in question; but in what manner, by whom, I 
and in what countries, is not equally inani- | 
fest. Origen tauglit the religion he jirofessed I 
to a tribe of Arabs ; I suj>])ose they were i 
some of tlie wandering Arabs who live in I 
tents.*’ The Goths, a ferocious and warlike ' 
jK'oplc, who inhabilcd iAbesia and Thrace, ! 
and madcperpetual incursions into the ncigh- 
houring provinces, received a knowledge of 
Christ from certain Christian priests whom 
they carried away from Asia. As those 
priests, by tlic sanctity of their livis and 
their miracles, acquired resiiect-ability and 
authority among these marauders who were 
entirely illiterate, such a change was pro- 
ducHid among them, that a great part of the 
nation {professed Christianity, and in sonic ; 
measure laid aside their savage manners. | 

7. To the few and small Christian churches 
ill France, erected in the second century by j 
certain Asiatic teachers, more and larger 
ones were added in this century after the i 
times of Decius [A.D. 250]. In the reign 
of this emperor those seven devout men, 
Dionysius, Gratian, Trojrhinius, Paul, Sa- 

5 Eu.scbius, //itt. lib. vi. cap. xix. [But Sem- 

ler, //ist. EccUa. Seh‘c/a, Cap. t. 1. p. 69v supposes they 
were not wondering Arabs. — Mur. 

Sozoraen, 1/itt. Eccles. lib. ii. cop. vU; Diaconus, 
/list. MtscePan. lib. il. co.p. xiv.; Philostorglus, Hist. 
Eccles. lib. ii. cap. v. [Philostorgius says tliat Ulphi- 
las, who in the fourth century translated the Christian 
Scriptures into the Gothic language, was a descendant 
of the captives carried oif by the Goths from Cappa. 
docia, in the reign of Gallienus, which is not improba- 
ble. By the Influence of their Christian captives, the 
Goths were induced to Invite Christian teachers among 
them ; and numerous churches were collected. A 
Gothic bishop, named Theophllus, subscribed the acts of 
the council of Nice. ( Socrates, Hist. Eccles lib. ii. cap. 
xli. ) Yet there is indubitable evidence that a large part 
of the nation remained pagans long after this period. 
See Mosheim, De llebus Christ. &c. p. 449 — Mur, 
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turninus, Martial, and Strcmonius migrated 
to this country, and amidst various perils 
founded the churches of Paris, Tours, Aries, 
[Narbonne, Toulouse, Limoges, Clermont], 
and other places. And their disciples gra- 
dually spread the Christian doctrine through- 
out Gaul. ^ To this century likewise must be 
referred the origin of the German churches 
of Cologne, Treves, Metz, [Tongrcfs, Liege,] 
and others ; the fathers of which were Eii- 
charius, Valerius, Maternus, Clement, and 
others.® The Scots also say that their 
country was illuminated with the light of 
Christianity in this century, which docs not 
appear improbable in itself, but cannot be 
put beyond controversy by any certain tes- 
tiinony.^ 

CHAPTER If. 

THE adverse events OF THE CHURCH, 

1. In the coninieiuicmcnt of this century 
the Christians were variously alUicted in 
many of the Roman provinces; but their 
calamity was increased in the year 203, 
wlicn the Emperor Severus, who was other- 
wise not hostile to them, enacted a law that 
no person should abandon tho religion of 
his fathers for that of the Christians, or oven 
for that of the Jews.^ Although this law 
did not condemn [existing] Christians, but 
merely I'estrained the propagation of their 
religion, yet it allbrded to rapacious and 
unjust governors and judges great oppor- 
tunity for troubling the Christians and for 
putting many of the poor to death, in order 
to induce the rich to avert their danger by 
donations. Hence after the passing of this 
law, very many Cliristians in Egypt, and in 
other parts of both Asia and Africa, were 
cruelly slain ; and among them were Leoni- 
das, the father ofOrigen ; tho two celebrated 
African ladies, Perpetnaand Felicitas, whose 
acts [martyrdom] have come down to us;® 


1 dreg. Turon. tlist. Francor. lib. 1. cap. xxviii. p. 
23; Ruinart, Acta Martyrum Sinccra, p. lOfJ, &c. [See 
note 1, on cent. ii. part i. chap. I . p. .’>.3, &c. of this 
wbrk, where tlie origin of theGallio or French churches 
is considered at some length.— 3/Mr. 

2 Cal met, Histoirc de Lorraine, tome i Diss. 1. p. 7, 
&c.; Nicol. do Hontheim, lUxtnria Trevirensh. [See 
also notes 3, p. 82, and i, p. 53, on cent. ii. part i. 
chap. i. of this work. — Mur, 

ri See Usshor and Stilllngfleet on tho Origin and 
Antiquities of the British Churches; Mackenzie, De 
Hegali Scotorum Frosapia, cap, viii. p. 119, &c. [ with 
the works referred to In note 4, p. 82, above. Seo also 
Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i. p. 318. — B. 

4 Euflobius, Hist. Kccles. lib. vi. cap. i.; Spartlanus, 
Vita Seneri, cap. xvi. xvli. 

5 Ituinar^ Acta Martyrum Sincera, p. 90, &c. [See 
an affecting account of the sufferings of these and other 
martyrs in the reign of Severus, in Milner’s Hist, qf 
the Church, cent. ill. chap. vol. 1. p. 204 — Mur. [The 
student should not deny himself the pleasure of perusing 
the account taken from the acts of the martyrdom of 
Ferpetua and Felicitas, which he will find in tho eloquent 
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also Potamiena, a virgin; Marcella and 
others of both sexes, whose names were held 
in high honour in tho subsequent ages. 

2. From the death of [Septimius] Seve- 
rus till tho reign of Maximin, called Tlirax 
from the country wliich gave him birtli [or, 
from A.D. 21 1 to A.D. 235], the condition 
of Christians was everywhere tolerable, and 
in somo phu’cs prosperous; but Maximin, 
who had slain Alexander Severus, an em- 
peror peculiai'ly friendly to tho Christians, 
fearing lest the latter should avenge tho 
death of their patron, ordered their bishops, 
and particularly those whom he knew 
to have been the friends and intimates of 
Alexander, to be seized and put to death.® 
Diiring his reign therefore many and atro- 
cious in juries were brought upon tho Chris- 
tians; for although tho> edict of the tyrant 
related only to the bisliops and tho minis- 
ters of religion, yet its influence reached 
farther, and incited the pagan priests, the 
populace, and the magistratCvS, to assail 
Christians of all orders.^ 

3. This storm was followed by many years 
of peace and tranquillity. [From A.l). 237 
— ‘249 ] Rub when Decius Trajan came to 
the imperial throne, A.D. 249, war, in all 
its horrors, again burst upon the Christians ; 
for tliis emperor, excited cither by fear of 
the Christians, or by attachment to the an- 
cient superstition, published terrible edicts, 
by which the governors were commanded, 
on pain of forfeiting their own lives, either 
to exterminate all Christians utterly, or 
bring them hack 1)^ jiains and tortures to 
the religion of their fathers. During the 
two succeeding years, a great multitude of 
Chri.stians in all the Roman provinces were 
cut olTby various kinds of punishment and 
suffering. ® This porsecution was more cruel 
and terrific than any which preceded it; 
and immense numbers professed to renounce 
Christ, being dismayed not so much by the 


pages of Milman (Hist, qf Christ, vol. il. p. 210, Ac.) 
who introduces it with tills just remark: — “ Of all tho 
histories of martyrdom none is so unexaggerated in Ha 
tone and language, bo entirely unencumbered with mi- 
racles; none abounds in such cxquislto touches of 
nature, or, on tho whole, from Its minuteness and cir- 
cumstantiality, breathes such an air of truth and reality 
as this.” — It. 

0 Eiwebius, Hist. Fccfcjy. lib. vi. cap. x.xviii.; Orosius, 
Histor. lib. vii. cap. xlx. p. 509. 

7 Origen, tom. xxviii. in Matth. Opp, tom. i. p. 137} 
Firmilian, in Opp, Cypriani, Ep. l.xxv. p. 140, &c, 

8 Eusebius, Hht, Ecdcs, lib. vl. cap. xxxix. xli.; 
Gregory Nytsen, Vita Thaumnturgi, Opp. tom. lil. p, 
SG8, &c.; Cyprian, De Lnpsis, \nOpp* p. 182, Ac. [Eu- 
sebius attributes the persecution by Decius to his 
hatred of Philip, his predecessor, whom he had mur- 
dered, and who wtis friendly to the Christians. Gregory 
attributes it to tho emperor's zeal for Idolatiy. Both 
causes might have prompted him. The persecuting 
edict is not now extant ; that which was published by 
Medon, Toulouse, 1G64, 4to, is probably unauthentic. 
Seo Mosheim, De Rcb, Christ. Ac. p. 476, Ac. — Mur. 
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fear of dcatli as by the dread of the long- 
continued tortures by which the magistrates 
endeavoured to overcome the constancy of 
Christians; and procured for themselves 
safety either by sacrificing, i. e. offering 
incense before the idols, or by certificates 
purchased with money. Hence arose the 
opprobrious names of Sacrificers, Tneemsers, 
and the Certificated, (Sacrificatorcs,^ Thuri- 
ficatorcs, and Libcllatici,) by which the 
lapsed were designated. ‘ 

4 . From the multitude of Christians char- 
geable with defection in the reign of Dccius, 
great commotions and sharp contests aros(^ 
in different parts of the church ; for the 
lapsed wished to be restored to Christian 
fellowship, without submitting to that se- 
vere penance which the laws of the church 
prescribed, and some of the bishops fa- 
voured their wishes while others opposed 
them.* In Egypt and Africa many per- 
sons, to obtain more ready pardon of their 
offences, resorted to the intercession of the 
martyrs, and obtained from them letters of 
recommendation (libellos pads) that is, pa- 
])ers in which the dying martyrs declared 
that they considered the persons worthy of 
their communion, and wislicd them to be 
received and treated as brethren. Some 
bishops and presbyters were too ready to 
admit offenders who produced such letters ; 
but Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, a decided 
and austere man, though he was not dis- 
posed to derogate at all from the honour of 
the martyrs, was nevertheless opposed to 
this excessive lenity and wished to limit 
the effects of these letters of re(3ommend<a- 
tion. Hence there arose a sharp contest 
between him and the martyrs, confessors, 
presbyt-ers, the lapsed and the people, which 
ended in his gaining the victory.^ 

1 So€ Prudontius Maran, Life <if Cyprian, prefixed to 

Cypriani 0pp. 8cc. 6, p. 54, See. [For nn Interostlng 
account of the sufferings of Christians in this persecu- 
tion, the English reader is referred to Milner’s Hist, qf 
the Church, cent, iii.chap. viii.; and chap. xi. This per- 
secution was more terrible than any preceding one, 
because it extended over the wliolc empire, and because 
its ofcsject was to worry the Christians into apostacy 
by extreme and persevering torture. The Certifi- 
cated or Libcllatici, are supposed to be such as pur- 
chased certificates from the corrupt magistrates, in 
which it was declared that they wore pagans and h,ad 
complied with the demands of the law, when neither of 
these was fact. To purchase such a certificate was not 
only to be partaker in a fraudulent transaction, but it 
was to prevaricate before the public in regard to Chris- 
tianity, and was inconsistent with that open confession 
of Christ before men which he himself requires. On 
the purport of these letters see Mosholm, Dc Itch. Christ. 
Ac. pages 482—489 Mur. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib vi. cap. xliv.; Cyprian, 
EfAstolat, passim. 

S Albasplncous, Obsermt. Eccles. lib. i. obs. xx. p. 94; 
De P<enit et Sati^actionibtu humanis, lib. vii. cap. xvi. 
p. 706. The whole history of this controversy must bo 
gathered from the Epistles of Cyprian. [Tortullian, 
De PudicUia, cap. xxii.; and Ad Martyres, CB,p. i, makes 
the earliest mention of those letters ; whence it is con- 


5. The siiecossors of Dccius, iiaitufiy, 
Gallus and his son Volusian, (A.U, 25 1- 
253) renew^ed the persecution against tlic 
Christians which seemed to be subsiding ; ‘ 
and as their edicts were accompanied by 
public calamities, particularly by a pesti- 
lential dis(‘ase whi(;h spread through many 
provinces, the Christians had again to un- 
dergo much suflering in divers countries. 
For the pagan priests persuaded tlio popu- 
lace that the gods visited tlie people wilh 
so many calamities on account of tlie Chris- 
tians. The next emperor, Valerian, stilled 
the commotion A. 1). 254, and restored 
tran(]uillity to the church. 

C. Till the fiftli year of his reign Valerian 
was very kind to the Christians ; but sud- 
denly, in the year 257, by the persujision of 
Macrianus, a most bigoted pagan who was 
his prime minister, he prohibited the Chris- 
tians from holding meetings, and ordered 
the bishops and other teachers into exile. 
The next year he piiblislied a far more 
severe edict; so tliat no small nnmber of 
Christians in all the provinces of the Roman 
empire were put to death, and oft(?n c.x- 
posed to punishment worse than death. i 
Eminent among the martyrs in this tem- 
pest were Cyprian bishop of Carthage, 
Sixtus bishop of Rome, Lauren tins a 
deacon at Romo who was roasted before 
a slow fire, and others. Rut Valerian being 
taken captive in a war against the I’er- 
sians, his son Gallienus, in the year 200, 
restored peace to the church.” 

7. Under Gallienus therefore, who reigned 
with his brother eight years [A.D. 260- 
268] and under his successor Claudius who 

joctiireU that they first began to l )0 used about the mid- 
dle of the second century, liy martyrs here must l)o 
understood persons already under sentence of death for 
their religion, or at least such ns had endured some suf- 
fering, and were still in prison and uncertain what 
would befall them. Mosheim ( De Rebus Christ. Ac. 
pages 490—497), has collocU’d the following facts re- 
specting their misuse. ( I ) They were given with little 
or no discrimination to all applicants. Cyprian, Ep. 
xiv. p. 24, F.p. X. p. 20.— (2) They often did not express 
definitely the names of the persons recommended, but 
said; “lleceivc A. 14. (cum suis) and bis friends.” Ibid. 
Ep. X. pag. 20, 21.— (3) Sometimes a martyr, before bis 
death, commissioned some friend to give letters in his 
name to all applicants. Ibid. Ep. xxl. p. 30; Ep. xxi. 
p. 31.— (4) Some presbyters obeyed these letters without 
consulting the bishop, and thus subverted ecclesiastical 
order. Ibid. Ep. xxvii. p. 38; Ep, x. p. 20; Ep. xi. 
p. 52; Ep. xxxii. pag. 31. 32. It is easy to sec what 
effects would follow, when the almost deified, martyrs, 
of every age and sex and condition felt themselves to 
possess authority almost divine, and were besieged by 
host of persons writhing under the rigours of the 
ancient discipline.— Ji/ur. 

^Eusebius, Hist, Eccles, lib. vii. cap. 1.; Cyprian, 
Ep. Ivil. Iviii. 

* See Cypriun, Liber ad Demetrianum. [Milner’s 
Hist, qf the Church, cent. ill. chap, xii.— il/ur. 

® Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. x. xi. Acta 
Cypriani, in Ruinart’s Acta Marty rum Sincera, p. 216; 
Cyprian, Epist. Ixxvii. p. 178, E^. Ixxxii. p. 166, ed. 
Baluze. [Milner’s Hist, qf the Churcht cent. lii. chap, 
xvi.— A/ur, 
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reinjned two years [A.D. 2G8-270] the con- 
dition of theUhristians was tolerable, yet not 
altogether tranquil and happy. Nor didxVu- 
relian, who came to the throne A. D. 270, 
attempt to disquiet them during four years. 
Hut in the fifth year of his reign, prompted 
cither by his own superstition or by that 
of others, he prepared for w ir against them. 
But before his edicts had been published 
over the whole empire, he was assassinated 
in Thrace, A.D. 275. Hence few Chris- 
tians were cutolF under him. The remainder 
of this century — if wo except some few in- 
stances of the injustice, the avarice, or the 
superstition of the governors * — passed away, 
without any great troubles or injuries done 
to Christians living among Romans. 

8. While the emperors and provincial 
governors were assailing Christians with 
the sword and with edicts, the Platonic 
plillosophers before described fought them 
with disputations, books, and stratagems. 
I'hey were the more to be feared, because 
they approved and adopted many doctrines 
and institutions of the Christians, and fol- 
lowing the example of Ammonius, their 
nnister, attempted to amalgamate the old 
religion and the new. At the head of this 
sect in this century was Porphyry, a 
Syrian or Tyrian, who composed a long 
work against the Chrlstian.s, which was 
afterwards destroyed by the imperial Jaws.® 
He was undoubtedly an acute, ingenious, 
and learned man, as his extant works evince ; 
but he was not a formidable enemy to the' 
Christians ; for he had more imagination j 
and superstition than sound argument and 
judgment, as his books which remain and 
the history of his life will show ; without re- 
curring to the fragments of his work against 
the Christians which are preserved, and which 
are unworthy of a wise and upright man. 

9. Among the wiles and stratagems by 
which this sect endeavoured to subvert the 
authority of the Christian religion, this de- 
serves to be particularly mentioned, that 
they drew comparisons between tlie life, 


1 Eusebius, ULt. Ecclejs. lib. vii. cap. xxx. ; Lactan- 
Uus, Utj Mai tlfnn Persecutor, cap. vi. 

2 One e.vainplo is the Iniquity of the C®8ar, Galorius 
Ma.vimian, near the end of the century, who persecuted 
the soldiers and servants of his paVaco who professed 
Christianity. Sec Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. 
i. and tv. 

3 See Holstenius, Vita Porphyrii, cap. xi. ; Pabri- 
clus, Lux Emny. toti orbi exoriens, p, 154; Uitddetis, 
Isa'fogc in Theotogiarn, lib ii. p. 877, 8cc. and Brucker’s 
Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 230, &c. Ilis fifteen 
Books against the Christians wore condemned to bo 
burned by Theodosius II. and Valentlnian III, A.D. 
449, (see the Codex Justinianus He Summa Trinitatey 
lib. i. tit. i. cap. iii.) The work was answered by 
Methodius, Eusebius, Apollinaris, and Phllostorgius ; 
but tho answers are lost Of the work of Porphyry 
extracts are preserved by Eusebius, Jerome, and others. 
-‘Mur. 
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miracles, and transactions of our Saviour, 
and the history of the ancient philosophers ; 
and endeavoured to persuade the unlearned 
and women that these philosophers were 
in no respect inferior to Christ. With such 
views, Archytas of Tarentum, Pythagoras, 
and Apollonius Tyanmus, a Pythagorean 
philosopher, were brought again upon the 
stage, and exhibited to the public dresseil 
very much like Christ himself The life of 
Pythagoras was written by Porphyry.^ The 
lire of Apollonius, whose travels and pro- 
digies were talked of by the vulgar, and 
who was a crafty mountebank and the ape 
of Pythagoras, was composed by Plnlos- 
tratus, the first rhetorician of the age, in a 
style which is not inelegant. The reader 
of the work will readily perceive that the 
philosopher is compared with our Saviour; 
and yet he will wonder that any man of 
pound sense could have been deceived by the 
base falsehoods and fictions of the writer.® 

10. Hut as nothing is so irrational a.s 
not to find patrons among the weak and 
ignorant, who regard words more than ar- 
guments, there were not a few who were 
ensnared by these silly attempts of the 
philosophers. Some were induced by these 
stratagems to abandon the Christian reli- 
gion which they had embraced. Others 
being told that there was little difference 
between the ancient religion rightly ex- 
plained and restored to its purity, and the 
religion which Christ really taught, and not 
that corrupted form of it which his dis- 
ciples professed, concluded it best for them 
to remain among those who worshipped 
the god?. Some were led by those com- 
parisons of Christ with the ancient heroes 
and philosophers, to frame for thems(ilvcs 
a kind of mixed or compound religion. Wit- 
ness, among others [the enqioror], Alex- 
ander Severus, who esteemed Christ, Or- 
pheus, Apollonius, and the like, all worthy 
of equal honours. 

11. The Jews were reduced so low that 


4 And in the next century by Jainbllcbua. That both 
biographers had the same object is shown by Kli.^iter, 
Adnot. ad Jamhlich, cap. ii. p. 7, and cap. xi*. !>. 78. — 
Sehl. 

5 See Olearius, Prtefal. nd PhUostrati vitam AmUoniiy 
and Moshelm, Notes on Cudwortb'.s Intelkctual aydenty 
pages 304, 309, 311, 831 ; also Brucker's Hist. Crit. 
Philos, tom. il. p. 98, tkc. and Enlield’s Abridgment qf 
Jirucker. vol. ii. p. 42, Ac.; Lardner's Works, vol. vii!, 
pages 250 — 292. Apollonius was born about the be- 
ginning and died near tlic close of the ’first century. 
He travelled over all tho countries from Spain to India; 
and drew much attention by his sagacious remarkim 
.and by his nretensions to superhuman knowledge and 
powers. lie was a man of genius, but vain-glorious, 
and a great Impostor.— Mur. [ The Life of A^UmviSy 
by Phiiostratus, has boon translated into English from 
tho Greek, with notes and illustrations, by Berwick, 
Lond. 1809, 8vo. The reader may see a l>Tief but judi- 
cious ‘account of Apollonius In Smith's Diet, of Greek 
and Roman Biog. vol. i. p. 242. — R. 
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they could not, as formerly, excite in the 
magistrates any great hatred against the 
Christians. Yet they were not wholly in- 
active, as appears from the books written 
by Tertullitin and Cyprian against them. 
Ynere occur also in the Christian fathers 
several complaints of the hatred and 
machinations of the Jews. ' During the 
persecutions of Severus, one Domninus aban- 


doned Christianity for Judaism, undoubt- 
edly to avoid the punishments which were 
decreed against the Christians. Serapion 
endeavoured to recall him to his duty in a 
special work. * This example shows that 
while the Christians were m trouble, the 
Jews were in safety ; and therefore though 
greatly depressed, they had not lost all 
power of doing jnjury to the Christians. 






PART II, . 

THE INTEPvNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OF LEARNING AND SCIENCE. 

1 . Literature which had suffered much 
in the preceding century, in this lost nearly 
all its glory. Among the Greeks, with 
the exception of Dionysius Longinus, an 
excellent rhetorician, Dion Cassius, a fine 
historian, and a few others, scarcely any 
writers appeared who can bo recommended 
for their genius or their erudition. In the 
western provinces still smaller was the 
number of men truly learned and eloquent, 
though schools continued everywhere de- 
voted to the cultivation of genius j for very 
few of the emperors favoured learning, civil 
wars kept the empire almost constantly in 
commotion, and the perpetual incursions of 
the barbarous nations into the most culti- | 
vated provinces, extinguished with the pub- 
lic tranquillity even the thirst for know- 
ledge. * 

2. As for the philosophers, nearly every 
sect of Grecian philosophy had some adhe- 
rents who were not contemptible, and who 
are in part mentioned by Longinus.^ But 
the school of Ammonius, the origin of which 
has been already stated, ^adually cast all 
others into the background. From Egypt 
it spread in a short time over nearly the 
whole Roman empire, and drew after it 
almost all persons inclined to attend to 
philosophical studies. The prosperity was 
owing especially to Plotinus, the most dis- 
tinguished disciple of Ammonius, a man of 
intellectual acumen, and formed by nature 
for abstruse investigation; for he taught, 
first in Persia, then at Rome and in Cam- 


1 Hippolytus, Sermo in Susann. et Daniel^ Opp* tom. 
i. P^es 274—276. 

» Eusobius, Ui$t. Ecclet. lib. vi. cap. xii. 

3 See iJist. Litt4r, de la France, by the Benedictines, 
tome i. part ii. p. 317, &c. 

4 In Porphyi 7 ’a Vita Plotini, cap, xx. p. 128, ed. 
FabricU. 


pania, vast assemblages of yontb; and enibcV 
died precepts in various books, the greate? 
part of which has come down to iis.*^ ^ 

3. It is almost incredible what a mnnber , 
of pupils in a short time issued from tlie 
school of this man. But among them no 
one is more celebrated than Porphyry, n 
Syrian, who spread over Sicily and many 
other countries the system of his master, 
enlarged with new discoveries and carefully 
perfected.® At Alexandria almost no other 
philosophy was publicly taught from the 
time of Ammonius down to the sixth cen- 
tury. It was introduced into Greece by 
one Plutarch, who was educated at Alex- 
andria, and who re-established the Academy 
at Athens, which subsequently embraced 
many very renowned philosophers, who will 
hereafter be mentioned.^ 

4. The character of this philosophy has 
already been explained as far as was com- 

atible with the brevity of this work. It is 

ere proper to add, that all who were ad- 
dicted to it did not hold the same opinions, 
but differed from each other on several 
points. This diversity naturally arose from 
that principle which the whole sect kept in 
sight; namely, that truth was to be pur- 
sued without restraint, and to be gleaned 
out of dl systems. Hence the Alexandrian 
philosophers sometimes would receive wluit 
those of Athens would reject. Yet there 
were certain leading doctrines which were 
fundamental to the system, that no one who 

See Porphyry’s Vita Platini, republished by Fabri- 
clus in Biblioth, Grteca, vol. iv. p. 91 ; Bayle, Diction- 
naire, tome iii. art. Plotinus, p. 2330, and the learned 
Brucker, Hist, Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 217, &c. 

6 llolstenius, Vita Porphyrii, republished by Fabri- 
cius in Biblioth, Gr. [Porphyi^ was first the disciple 
of Longinus, author of the Justly celebrated treatise on 
the Sublime, But having passed from Greece to Rome, 
where he heard Plotinus, he was so charmed with the 
genius and penetration of this philosopher that he at- 
tached himself entirely to him. See Vita PloUni, p. 3 ; 
Eunapius, VHce Philos, cap. ii. p. 17. — Mad. 

V Marinus, Vita Prodh cap. xi. xil. p. 25, &G. 
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claimed the name of a Platonist dared to 
call in question. Such were the doctrines 
I of one G-od the source of all things, of the 
1 eternity of the world, of the depcndancc of 
I matter on God, of the plurality of Gods, 
of the method of explaining the popular 
superstitions, and some others. 

I 5. The estimation in which human Icam- 
I ing should be held, was a qi^estion on which 
I the Christians were about equally jiiyidcd; 

1 for while many thought that thejiterature 
I and writings of the Greeks ought to receive 
attention, there were others who contended 
I that true piety and religion were endangered 
by such studies. But the frieiida|tf philo- 
sophy and literature gradually ac^red the 
ascendancy. To this issue Origen contri- 
buted very much; who having early im- 
bibed the principles of the New Platonism 
inauspiciously applied them to theology, and 
earnestly recommended them to the nume- 
rous youth who attended on his instructions. 
And the greater the influence of this man, 
which quickly spread over the whole Chris- 
tian world, the more readily was his method 
of explaining the sacred doctrines propa- 
gated. Some of the disciples of Plotinus 
j connected themselves with the Christians, 

I yet retained the leading sentiments of their 
master,* and those undoubtedly laboured to 
disseminate their prin*ciplcs around them, 
and to instil them into ihe minds of the 
uninformed. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CHUIICH, 

1 . The form of ecclesiastical government 
which had been introduced was more and 
more confirmed and strengthened, both in 
respect to individual churches and the whole 
society of Christians. He must bo ignorant 
of the history and the monuments of this 
age, who can deny that a person bearing 
the title of bishop presided over each church 
in the larger cities, and managed its public 
concerns with some degree of authority, yet 
having the presbyters for his counsel, and 
taking the voice of the whole people on sub- 
jects of any moment. * It is equally certain 

1 Augustine, Epistola Ivi. Dioscor. 0pp. tom. ii. 
p. 2G0. 

* Authorities are cited by Blondell, Apologia pro Sen- 
tmtia Hieronymi do Episcopis et Proiibyiirris, p. 136, &c. 
—[and still more amply by IJoileau under the fictitious 
name of Claudius Fontelus, In his book De Antiquo 
Jure Presbyterorum in liepmine Ecdesiastico, Turin, 
1676, 12mo. The most valuable of those testimonies 
are from the Epvtdea of Cyprian, bishop of Carthago, 
who was a warm advocate for episcopal pre-eminence, 
yet did not presume to determine any question of m<^ 
mont by his own authority, or without the advice and 
consent of his presbyters, and was accustomed to take 


that one bishop in each province was pre- 
eminent over the rest in rank and authority. 
This was necessary for maintaining that con- 
sociation of churches which had been intro- 
duced in the preceding centurv, and for hold- 
ing councils more conveniently and readily. 
Yet it must be added that the prerogatives 
of these principal bishops were not every- 
where accurately ascertained ; nor did the 
bishop of the chief city in a province always 
hold the rank of first bishop. It is also be- 
)^nd controversy that the bishops of Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, as presiding over 
the primitive and apostolic churches in the 
greater divisions of the empire, had prece- 
dence of all others, and were not only often 
consulted on weighty alfairs, but likewi.se 
enjoyed certain prerogatives peculiar to 
themselves. 

2. As to the bi.shop of Rome in particular, 
he was regarded by Cyprian,* and doubtless 
by others likewise, as Wding something of 
primacy in the church. But the fathers, 
who with Cyprian attributed this primacy 
to the Roman bishop, strenuously contended 
for the equality of all bishops in respect to 
dignity and authority ; and, disregarding 
the judgment of the bishop of Rome when- 
ever it appeared to them incorrect, had no 
hesitation in following their own judgment. 
Of this Cyprian himself gave a striking 
example in his famous controversy with 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, concerning the 
baptism of heretics. Whoever duly consi- 
ders and compares all their declarations, 
will readily perceive that this primacy wa.s 
not one of power and authority, but one of 
precedence among associated brethren. That 
is, the primacy of the Romish bishop in re- 
gard to the whole church was the same as 
that of Cyprian in the African church, which 
did not impair at all the equality of the 
African bishops, or curtail their liberties 
and rights, but merely conferred the right 
of convoking councils, of presiding in them, 
and admonishing his brethren fraternally, 
and the like.'* 

tho sense of the whole church on subjects of peculiar 
interest. See Cyprian, Kp. v. p. 11; Ep. xlll. p. 23; Ep. 
xxviiL p. 89; Ep. xxiv. p. 33; Ep, xxvii. pag. 37, 88. 
To the objection, that Cyprian did himself ordain some 
presbyters and lectors without the consent of his coun- 
cil and the laity, it is answered, that the persons so ad- 
vanced were confessors, who according to usage, were 
entitled to ordination without any previous election. 
Cyprian, Ep. xxxiv. pag. 46, 47; Ep. xxxv. pag. 48, 
49; Tertullian, De Anima, cap. Iv. p. 353, &c. Sec 
Mosheim, Comment, de Jteb. Christ, &c. pag. 675—679. 
— Mur. 

8 Cyprian, Ep. Ixxiii. p. 131; Ep. Iv p. 8G, De UnU 
tate Eccleaice. p. 195, ed. Haluze. 

* See Haluzo, Annot. ad Cypriani Epitt. pag. 887, 
389, 400, &c. and especially Cyprian himself who con- 
tends strenuously for the perfect equality of all bishops. 
Ep. Ixxl. p. 127. Nam nec Petrus— vindicavlt sibi ali- 
quid insolenter, aut arrogantef assumpsit se primatum 
tenere, otobtemperari anovellis etposteris slbl oportere 
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3, Alfcliough the ancient mode of church 
government seemed in general to remain 
unaltered, yet there was a gradual deflec- 
tion from Its rules and an approximation 
towards the form of monarchy ; for the bi- 

j shops claimed much higher authority and 

! power than before^, and encroached more and 
more upon the rights not only of iIkj Chris- 
tian people, but also of the presbyters. And I 
to give plausibility to these usurpations, 
they advanced new doctrines concerning 
the church and the episcopal olhce; which 
however were for the most part so obscure 
that it would seem they did not themselves i 
understand tliem. The principal author of 
these innovations was Cyprian, the most 
bold and strenuous dofcmler of episcopal 
power who bad then .'iriscn in the cliureh. 
Yet he was not uniform and consistent, for i 
in times of dilliculty when ui’gcd by neces- 
sity, be could give up his pretensions and 
submit everything to the judgment and 
authority of the church.* 

4. This change in the form of ecjchisiastical i 
government was followed by a corrupt state : 


; — Ep. l.Mxiil. p. 137. UiiusquiHque Episcoporimi quod 
puUit facial, Itahons ari»if rii Hui libcraiu potestatem.— 
j Ep, Iv. Ad Conu'liam Ham. p. 80. Cnin statuium— ol 
I a'quiim sit parltcr ac juslutn, ut uniusciijnsquc causa 
illic audiatur uhi est criinon adinissum, ct singulis pa-s- 
toribus portio grogia ait adacripta, quain regal unu.s- 
quisque et gulK rnct, rationem sui actus Domino redi- 
turu.s, [an<i (’yprian’.s addi'css at tlie opening of the 
council of (varthage, A.D. 255, in liia Works, p. 32i), ed. 
lluluzc. Neque cniin quisquain no.struin I'']>i.scopuin sc 
esse Kpi.scoponim constitult, aut tyranni<ro tcrrorc a<l 
obscquciKii nccossitatcm collcgaa suos adigit, quando 
habeat oinnis Eplscopm pro licentia Iilx;rtati8 ct potes- 
tatls 8UU3 arbitrium proprium tamquo j\idtcuri ab alio 
non po,S8it, quuin nec ipse potest altcruni judicarc. Se<l 
c.vpocteinus univorsl judicium Domini nostri Jc.su 
Christi, qui unus H solus habet potestutom ct pra'pon- 
endl nos In ecclosiic suie gubevnation(j, ct de actu nostro 
judicaivdi. The pa.ssagcs referred to in the preceding 
note, in which Cyprian not very iDtelligibly .speaks of 
a unity in tbo chureli and of a cortuin primacy of the 
Roman pontitf, rnustlw so understood as not to contra- 
dict these very explicit assertions of tlic ahsolute o<iua- 
llty of all bishops. See Mosheim, l)c Ih h. Chrid, &c. 
pag. 579—687 — Mur. 

1 No niati can si)oak in liighcr terms of the power of 
bishops than the arrogant Cyt»rian- that very Cyprian 
who, when not 11 red hy any passion, is so condescending 
towards prcshyter.s, deacons, and the common i)fople. 
Ho inculcates, on ali occ.'uslons, that bishops derive tlioir 
office, not so much from tlielr election by the clergy and | 
people, as from the atte.station and decree of Cod. See i 
Ep. lii. pag. 68, 60; Ep. xiv. p. 50; Ep. Iv. p. 82; Ep. 
Ixv. p. 113; Ep. Ixix. p. 121. lie regards bishops as the ! 
successors of the apostles. Ep. xlii. p. 57. So that 
bishops are amenable to none but to Cod only ; while 
presbyters are amenable to the religious society. Ap. 
xi. p. 10. — Deacons were created by the bishop; and 
therefore can be punished by him alone without the 
voice of the society. Ep. Ixv. p. 1 14.— Bbhops have the 
same rights with apostle.s, whose successors they are. 
And hence, none but God can take cogniKance of their 
actions. Ep. Ixix. p. 1 2 1 . — The whole church is founded 
on the bishop ; and no one Is a true member of the 
church who is not submissive to his blsliop. Ep. Ixlx. 
p. 123.— Bishops represent Christ himself, and govern 
and |udge in his name. Ep, Iv. Ad Comei. pages 81, 
82.— Hence all bishops, in the following ages, styled 
tl»eraaelvc.s Vicars of Christ. See Bingham’s Orig. 
Kedes. vol. 1. p. 81, &c. Ih the ninth century, a bishop 
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of the clergy; for although examples of pri- 
mitive piety and virtue were not wanting, 
yet many were addicted to dissipation, ar- 
rogance, voluptuousness, contention, and 
other vices. This aj^pears indubitable if 
wo listen to the frequent complaints of the 
most credible persons of tliose times.* Many 
bishops nowalfected the state of princes, and 
especially those who had charge of the more 
populous and wealthy congregations ; for 
they sat on throne.s surrounded by tlieir 
ministers and other ensigns of Ilnur spiri- 
tujd power, and perhaps also dazzled the 
eyes and tlie minds of tliC populace with 
their spl^did attire. The pr(‘sbytcrs imi- 
tated tht?' example, of their superiors, and, 
neglecting tlic duties of their otlice, lived in 
indolenee and pleasure. And this embold- 
ened the (leaeons to inakii eneroaehments 
upon the otlice and the prerogatives of the 
presbyters. 

5. It was owing to this cause especially 
that, in my opinion, the minor orders of 
clergy were everywhere in this c< ntnry 
added to the bishops, pr(‘.sbytcrs, and dea- 
eons. 'J'he words sub-doaeons, acolythi, 
ostiarli or door-keepers, lectors or read<;rs, 
exorcists, and copialos, designate ofllecrs, 
which i think the church would have never 
had, if the rulers of it had posscssc’d more 
piety or true ndjgion. But whem the 
honours and privileges of the bishops and 
presbyters were augmented, ilie deacons 
also became more intlatcul, and refused to 
perform those meaner otfices to whieh they 
once cheerfully submitted. I'hc otliecs de- 
signated by tluise new titles are in great 
measure ex[)lained by the words themselves. 
The exonusts owed their origin to the doc- 
trine of the ISbuv J^hitonists adopted by the 
Christians, that evil sj)ii'ils have a strong 
desire after the Iiuinan body, and that 
vicious men are not so much impelled to 
sin by tbeir natural depravity and the in- 
ti ucnce of had examples, as by the sugg(‘s- 
tions of some evil spirit lo<]ging witliin 
them. 3 The eopiata) were ein 2 )loyed in the 
burial of the dead. 


of Paris is so styled in a letter of Lupus. Ep. xoix. p. 
140, ed. Baluze. After the ninth century the bishops 
of Rome assumed the exclusive right to this as well as 
other honorary episcopal titles. — Schl. [See Mosliclm, 
De liebus Christ, p. 688, A c. — Mur. 

2 Origen, Comment, in Muttfucum, par. i. Opp, pag 
420, 441, 412 ; Eusebius, Hist. Eer.les. lib. viii. cap. 
i. p. 201 ; Cyprian, in many of his Epistles. — Mur. 

3 See Gothofredns, Ad Codiatn Theodosumuniy tom. 
vi. p. 48. [Several of the Catholic writers, as, e. g, 
Buronius, Bcllarmine, and Schelstrato, believed these 
minor orders of Die clergy were instituted by the apos. 
ties ; but the most learned writers of the Romish com. 
munion, and all the Protestants, maintain that tliey 
were first instituted in the tl»ird century. See Cardinal 
Bona, Rerum Liiurgicar. lib. i. cap. xxv. sec. 16, 17 ; 
Morin, De Ordmattone^ p. 3, Excrc. 14, cap. 1. and 
Bingham’s (hig‘ Eccles. vol. i. Not one of these orders 
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G. Marriage was allowed to all the clergy 
from the highest rank to the lowest. Yet 
those were accounted more holy and excel- 
; lent who lived in celibacy; for it was the 
I general persuasion that those who lived in 
i wedlock were much more exposed to the 
i assaults of evil spirits than others d and it 
was of immense importance that no impure 
or malignant spirit should assail the mind 
or the body of one who was to instruct and 
govern others. Such persons therefore 
I wished, if possible, to have nothing to do 
: with conjugal life. And this many of (he 
* clergy, especially in Africa, endeavoured to 
accomplish with the least violence to their 
inclinations ; for they received Into their 
houses and even to their beds some of those 
females who had vowed perpetual chastity, 
atfirming however most^ solemnly that 
they had no criminal intercourse with 
them. These concubines were by the 
Greeks called tfuvtMaxro/, and by the T^atins 
mulieres subintroductm. Many of the bi- 
shops indeed sternly opposed this shameful 
practice; but it was a long time before it 
was wholly' abolished. 

7. Of the writers of this century the most 
distinguished for the celebrity of his name 
and for the extent of his writings was Ori- 
gen, a presbyter and catechist of Alexan- 
dria, a man truly great and the instructor 
of the whole Christian world. ILyl his dis- 
comment and the soundness of his j udgment 
been equal to his genius, piety, industry, 
erudition, and his other accomplishments, 
he would deserve almost unbounded com- 
mendation. As ho is, all shouM revere his 
virtues and his merits.^ Tlic second was 


is even named l)y any writer who lived before Tertul- 
Ihin ; nor are all of them named by him. Cyi>rian, in 
tile middle of tho third century mentions hijpodiaconi, 
ncolythh and Wtorex. Sec his lip. xlv, xxiv. xxxvi. xlii. 
xlix. Ixxlx. ed. Baliiz. And Cornelius, bishop of Rome, 
contemporary with Cyprian, in an epistle which is pre- 
served by Eusebius, II. E. lib. vi. cap. xlill. represents his 
church as embracing 4G (Trpe<r/3uTcpov9) presbyters, 7 
((^tttKorovs) deacons, 7 (vTroOtaicovovs) subdcacons 42, 
(aKoKov9ov<:) acolythi, and exorcists (e^opxioTas), a^nd 
readers (arayrala-Ta?), with door-keepers (nvKiopol^), 
together 52. The particular functions of these Inferior 
orders are but imperfectly defined by the writers of the 
tiiird century. Those of tho fourth century describe 
morefullv the duties of all these petty otlicers.~;»/«r. 

* Porphyry’s, n-epi arrox^^, lib. iv. p. 417. 

2 See Dodwell, tertia Cyprianiat ; and Mura- 

tori, Diis. do SynwtcHs ct yljrnpotis, in his Anoedota 
Grwcd, p. 218; Haluze, Ad CyprUtni Einstol. p. 5, 12, 
and others. [This shameful practice commenced lie- 
foro this century. Sligiit allusions to it are found in 
the Shophn-d pf Hermat and in Tertuilian ; but the 
first distinct mention of it is in Cyprian, who inveighs 
severely against it in some of his Epistles. Such con- 
nexions were considered as a marriage of souls with- 
out tho marriage of bodies. See Moslicim, De Reb. 
Christ. &c. p. 690, &o.—Mur. , , 

3 See Huot, Origeniana, a Icamod and valuable work ; 
Doucin, Jlistoire d'Origene et dot Mouveniens nni- 
mos dans I'eglise au si^et de sa Doctrine^ Paris, 1700, 
8vo; and Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome iii. art. Origdne, 
and many others. [Origen, surnamed Adaniantius, was 


Julius Africanus, a very learned man, most 


an Alexandrian Greek, born of Christian parents, A.I>. 1 
185. His father Leonidas was a man of letters, a de- 
vout Christian, and took great imins with the education 
of his son, especially in the holy Scriptures, some por- 
tion of which ho required him daily to commit to 
memory. Ills education, begun under his father, was 
omplotcd under Clemens Alexandrimis and tho phi- 
losopher Saccas. Orlgon was distinguished for preco- 
city of genius, early piety, and indefatigable iiidu ;1ry. 
When his father sullered martyrdom, A.D. 202, Origen, 
then seventeen years old, was eager to suffer with him, 
but was prevented by his nmtlier. The property of the 
family was confiscated, and Origen with ids widow('d 
mother and six younger sons were loft in poverty, but 
6rigen found no dilficulty in procuring a school for 
which his talents so well qualified idm. The next year, 
A.D. 203, Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, advanced 
him to the mastership of the catechctic school, though 
he was then only eighteen years old. IBs talents as un 
instructor, his eminent piety, and liis assiduous atten- 
tion to those who suffered in tho persecution, procured 
him high reputation and numerous friends among tho 
Christians; but his great success in making converts 
to Christianity and forming ins pupils to he intelligent 
and dgvoted Ciiristians, rendered him odious to tho 
pagans who watched for opportunities to assassinate 
him. * Tho austerity of his life was great. He fed on 
tho coarsest fare, went barefoot, and slept on the ground. 
About this time ho sold his largo and vuJuable collection 
of pagan authors for a perpetual income of four oboll 
;^^about flvepcncc) a-dny, wliicli he regarded as a com- 
l>etcnt support. Constniing tlio passage in Matth. xix. 

12 literally, lie acted upon that intorpreUtion, in order 
to avoid temptation in ins intercourse witli ids female 
pupils. About tlie year 212 lie made a siiort visit to 
Roi^o. On ins return be took his former pupil Ilera- 
clas to be lus assistant in the scliool, so tiiat be rniglit 
devote more time to the exposition of the Scriptures. 
Many learned persons, pagans and here tics, were con- 
verted by him; and among them Amiirose, a Valen- 
tinian and a man of wealth, who became a lilieral pa- 
tron of Origen and at last died a martyr. In the year 
215, tho persecution under Caracalla obliged Origen to 
flee from Alexandria. Ho retired to Ciesarea in Tales- 
tino, wlicro he was received with higii respect; and 
though not even a deacon at that time, tho bishops of 
Ciusarea and .lerusalem allowed him to expound tlio 
Scriptures publicly in their presence. Tho next year 
Demetrius called him buck to Alexandria and to his 
mastership of the catechctic school. About this time 
an Arabian prince invited him to Ids court, to impart 
to him Christian instruction. Afterwards Mammma, 
the mother of tho Emperor Alexander Sevorus, sent for 
liim to Antioch, in order to liear 1dm preach. In tho 
year 228, he was puldicly called to Achaia, to withstand 
the heretics who disturbed tho churches there. On his 
return through ralostino, Theoctlstus bishop of Coesa- 
rca, and Alexander bishop of Jerusalem, ordained him 
a presbyter, to the great offence of Demetrius, who was 
envious of the growing reputation of his catechist. 
Demetrius had little to object against Origen, except 
that he was a eunuch, and that foreign bishops had no 
right to ordain his laymen. Controversy ensued, and 
in the year 230 Demotidus assembled two councils 
against him, tlio first of wldcb banlBhcd Origen from 
Alexandria, and the second deprived him of his clerical 
oflice. Demetrius also wrote letters to Rome and else- 
where, to excite odium against this unofi’ending man. 
Heraclas now succeeded him in the school at Alexan- 
dria, and Origen retired, A.D. 231, to Cffisarea in Palc.».- 
tinc. Hero ho resumed his office of instructor, atid 
continued to write expositions of the Bible. But in tlio 
year 235 a persecution in Palestine obliged him to floe 
to Caesarea in Capiiadocia, where ho lived concealeti for 
two years. After his return to Palestine he visited 
Athens ; and about the year 244 was called to attend a 
council at Bostra in Arabia against Beryllus, bishop of 
that place, who was heretical in respect to the personal 
e.xi.stcnce of Christ previous to his incarnation. Driven 
converted him to the orthodox faith. Demetrius, his 
persecutor, died A D. 232, and was succeeded by Hora- 
elas, a disciple of Origen, after whom Dionysius the 
Great filled the see of Alexandria from A.D. 248 to 25,6. 
The persecution of Origen died with his personal enemy 
Demetrius, and he was greatly beloved and honoured 
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of whose labours and works are lost.* The 
name of llippolytus ranks very high among 

botli the writers and the martyrs ; hut bis 
history is involved in much obscurity.* The 

by all around him till the day of his death. His resl- 
1 dence was now lived at Cwsaroa in Palestine; but he 
' occiurionally visiUid other places. Against the more 
. learned pagans and tire horciies of tho.se times, he was 

1 a champion wlio had no equal ; ho was al.so considered 
i as a devout and exemplary Christian, and wa.s beyond 
que.stion the first biblical scholar of the age. Ho was 
master of the literature and the science of that ago, 
which ho valued only as subservient to the cause of 
Christ; but he was more skilful in employing them 
against pagans and heretic.s, than in the explanation 
and coniirinatlon of tlio trutlrs of revelation. In the 
latter part of Ids life, during the 13eeian persecution, 
A.D. ho was imprisoned for a considerable lime, 

and came near to martyrdom whicli he showed himself 
willing to meet. Ho was, liowever, released ; but his 
sufferings in pri.son, added to his intense literary liibour.s, 
had broken down Ids con.stitution, and lie died, A.D. 
254, at Tyre, in tlio si.vty-idnth year of his age. He was 
in general orthodox according to the standard of that 
age ; but unfettered in ids speeulations and unguarded 
in his commuideations, he threw out .some crude opi- 
nions which the next ago gathered up and blazoned 
abroad, and for which lio was accounted by some a 
heretic. The principal errors ascribed to him are 
derived from his four books irepl apvair ( De principns, 
on the first principles of human knowledge^ and are: — 
first, the pre-cxistenoe of human souls and their incar- 
ceration in material bodies for offences committed in 
a former state of being ; — second, tiio pre-existence of 
Chri.st’s human soul and its nnion wltli the Divine na- 
ture anterior to the incarnation of Christ;— third, the 
tran.sformation of our material botlies into ethereal ones 
at the resurrection fourlli, tlio final recovery of all 
men and even devils through the mediation of Christ. 
Origen could iiumher among his pupils many eminent 
martyrs and divines, among whom Firniilianus of Cap- 
padocia, Gregory Tliaumaturgus, and Dionysius the 
Great, bishop of Alexandria, arc be.st known at the pre- 
sent day. His life and history are best relatetl by Kuse- 
hius, tJfst. Lcclt^s. lib. vi. passim; and by Je rome, l)c 
Viris Itlustr. cap. Iv.; and Ep. xli or Ixv. The united 
work of I'amphilus and Euscbiu.s, in defence of Origen, 
in .six books, is unfortunately lost, except tlie flr.st hook, 
of which wo have a translation by Iluftnus. Epipha- 
nius, Hares, Ixiv. gives a philippic upon Origen and his 
followers, riiotius, BiOliolh. cxviii. afl'ords us some 
knowledge of his lost works. Origen was a most vo- 
luminous writer. Eusebius says he collected 100 Epis- 
tles of Origen ; and that when sixty years old Origen 
permitted stenographers to write down his extempore 
discourses. Besides these ho composed eight Books 
against Celsus in defence of Christianity, which are 
still extant; four hooks Trep'i apx^v, extant, in a 
Latin translation by Kufinus ; ten books entitled Stro~ 
mala^ which are lost; his Ilrxapfu and Totrapia, of 
which little remains; and tracts on prayer, martyrdom, 
and the resurrection; hut his principal works arc expo- 
sitions of the Scriptures. It l.s said he wrote on every 
book in the Bible except the Apocalypse. His allegori- 
cal mode of interpreting Scriptui’o is dcscrilicd by Mos- 
belm in the next chapter. Origen’s expositions are of 
three kinds ; — first. Homilies, or popular lectures; — se- 
cond, Commentaries, divided into books, which arc full, 
elaborate, and learned expositions ; third. Scholia, or 
short notes, intended especially for the learned. A col- 
lection of Origen’s Scholia, and scattered remarks on 
Scripture, compiled by Basil the Great and Gregory 
Nazlanzen, is extant, bearing the title of «I»iAoxaAta. 

A large part of his Homilies and Commentaries is wholly 
lost, and some of tlio others have come to us only in the 
I.atin translation of Kufinus. The earlier editions of 
Origen's works are chiefly in Latin, and of little value, 
lluet, u Benedictine monk, first published, A.D. IGCff, 
in 2 vols. fol. the expository works of Origen, Greek 
and Latin with notes and a valuable introduction cn« 
titled Origeniana. Montfaucon, another Benedictine, 
collected and published what remains of his HexapUi 
and Tctrapla, Paris, 1714, 2 vols. fol.; but the best 
edition of all his works, except the Hexapla, is that 
of the Benedictines De la Rue, Paris, 1733-69, 4 vols. 
fol. The principal modern writers concerning Origen, 
besides lluet and tlic De la Rues, are Tillemont, 

dVlHst. de VEglise, tome VA. pages 216— 2G4; Bayle, 
Diet. art. Origene ; Cave, Hist. Lit. tom. 1. p. 112, ; 

1. ardner, Creaibility, part ii. vol. ii. p. )G1, Ac. ; Huloix, 
Defence of Origen; Douein, lUstoire d'Origene, Paris, 
1700, 8vo ; Moshciin, De Reb. Christ, pag. G05— G80 ; 
Schroeckh, Kirclumgesch.voX. iv. pages 29 — 145; Noan- 
der, Kirchengesch. vol. 1. pages 1172 — 1214; Milner’s 
account of Origen, Eccles. Hist. cent. iii. chap. v. vl. xv. 
is not impartial. — Mur. [The most recent work on 
Origen is Rcdcpenning. Origenes eine Dnrstelhmg seiit. 
Lehens und sein. Lehre, Bonn, 1841, &c. Tho student 
should hero again, in reference to Origen and the Alex- 
andrian theology, consult Gieseler, Lchrburh, 8iC. sees. 

02, G.3, G4; Davidson’s Transl. vol. i. p. 229, &c. The 
only portion of Origen’s works which lia.s been trans- 
lated into English is his Answer to Celsus, and even 
of that only the first two hooks were translated by 
BeUiimy, Lend. 8vo. about 1710. — R. 

1 Julius Africanus, for erudition and ns an interpre- 
ter of Scripture, is ranked with Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Origen by Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cup. xxxv. 
The hc.rt account of tliis distinguished man is derived 
from Pmschiua, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxxi.; and 
Jerome, De Eiris lllustr. cap. Ixiii. IJo w.a.s proliably of 
Nicopolis, once called Emmau.s, in Judea, and is siq)- 
posed to have died, being a man in ycar.s, about A.J>. 232. 

Of his life little is known, except tliat lie once visited 
Alexandria to confer with Herncl;).s, head of the cutc- 
chetic school after Origen; and that the city of Nico- 
polis having been burnt aliout A.U. 221, Africanus wa.s 
.sent as envoy to tlie emperor, witli a petition that it 
niiglit he rebuilt. His prineipal work was ylnnats id 
the IVorld from the Creation doivn to A.D. 221, in five 
liook.s, of which only fragments now remain. He was 
autlior of yl Li tter to ylristides, reconciling the two 
genealogies of our Saviour. Of this work we have a 
long extract in Eusehius, Hist. Eccles. lib. i, cop. 7, and a 
fragment in Koutli’s Ri liijuiic Sacra% vol. ii. p, 115. 
Another letter of Africanus, addressed to Origen, is still 
extant in tho works of Origen, vol. i. pages 10—12, cd. 

De la Rue. Eusebius and otliers ascribe to Africanus 
unotlier and larger work entitled Keo-Toi. It is a 
miscellany and unwortliy of a Christian divine. Many 
fragments of it lia\o been collected by Tlievenot, and 
puhli.shcd in liis Collection qf the Writings of the ancient 
Greek Mathrmntleions, Paris, 1693, fol. — Mur. 

2 The Benedictine monks have, with great labour 
and erudition, endeavoured to dispel tiiis darkness. 
See Hist. Litter, de la Erance, tome 1. p. 361, &c. Paris, 
1733, 4to. [Both hhisebius. Hist. Eccle.s\ lib. vi. cap. xx. 
xxii.; and Jerome, De I'iris Jlhatr. cap. Ixi. make him 
to have flourished in tlio reign of Severus, A.D. 222, Ac. 
and to have lieen a bisliop, hut of what city they could 
not learn. Subsequent writers were divided, some re- 
presenting him as an Arabian bishop, and others as 
bishop of Ostia, near Rome, whence he is surnaincd 
Portuensis. Tliat he wa.s a martyr is generally con- 
ceded ; though the poem of Prudentius, on the martyr- 
dom of Hippolytiis, refers to another person who was a 
Roman presbyter. Eusehius, ubi supra, gives an account 
of his writings: — “Besides many other works, he wrote 
a treati.se concerning Easter, in which he describes the 
succession of events, and proposes a Paschul Cycle of 
sixteen years; the work terminates with the first year 
of the Emperor Alexander.*’ (Severus, A.D. 222.) 

“ His other writings which have reached mo are there ; 
on the Ilexagrneron" (Gen. i.); “on what follows the 
Hexaiimeron ; against Marcion ; on the Canticlc.s ; on 
parts of Ezekiel; concerning Easter; against all Mic 
heresies.” Besides tliese Jerome mentions, his Com- 
mentaries on Exodus, Zeehariah, the Psalni.s, Isaiah, 
Daniel, the Apocalypse, Proverbs, and lOcclesiastes ; 
and some tracts. Ccidain other works of Hippolytiis 
are enumerated in an inscription on llio base of liis 
statue, dug up near Rome In tlie year 1551; also by 
Photius, Biblioth. No. 121 and 122; and Ebecyesus, in 
Asscnian’s Biblioth. Orient, tom. iii. par* I. His Pas- 
chal Cycle is his only work which has come down to us 
entire. The dialogue concerning Christ and Antichri.st, 
still extant, if really his, docs him little credit as a theo- 
logian. The concluding part of his work against all 
the heresies still rtwains, and gives us trie best account 
we have, though a lame one, of the heresy of Noetus 
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Chap, ii.j 

writings now extant bearing the name of 
this great man are, not without reason, re- 
garded by many as being either spurious or 
at least corrupted. Gregory, bishop of 
New Cmsarea [in Pontus], was surnamed 
'rhaumaturgus on account of the numerous 
and distinguished miracles which he is said 
to have wrought. But few of his writings 
are now extant; his miracles are (picstioned 
by many at the present day.* I could wish 


All that remains of him, genuine and adulterated, and 
all that is ascribed to him, arc well edited by Fabriciua, 
in two thin volumes, fol. Ilamh. 17 Hi- 18. For a more 
full account of him and his writings, besides the ttis- 
toire Litt. de la France, and Fabriclus, Jd Hippo/. 
Opera; see Tillemont, Metnoires d I ' Hist. Eedes. tome 
iii. pages 104 and 309, &c ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i.p. 102, 
&c ; Lardner, Credib. part ii, vol. ii. p. 69, &c.; Sch- 
rocckh, Kirchcnpcsch. vol. iv. p, 151, &c.; Neandcr, 
Kirc/ienposch, vol. i. p. 1147, &c. — Mur. [An elabo- 
rate biography of this father may be seen in Smith’s 
Diet, of Greek and Rom. Jiioffr. vol. ii. p. 490, where 
all the questions respecting his history and writings 
are carefully considered. — R. 

I Sec Anton, van Dale, Preface to, his book, De Ora- 
culis, p. 6. [Sch/'oeckh, Kirc/nngesch. vol. iv. p. .351, 
and pages 380—392, and Lardner, CredihiUtp, part 
ii. vol. ii. p. 450, Sec. Crogory of New Cicsarea in 
Pontus, whose original name was Thcodorus, was born ! 
of heathen parents at New Cicsarea near the beginning 
of this century. His family was wealthy and respect- 
able. After the death of his father, which was when 
he was fourteen years old, his mother and the children 
became nominally Christians. But Gregory was a 
stranger to the Hilde, and ambitious to make a figure in 
the world. About the year 231 he left Pontus, intend- 
ing to study law in the famous law .school at Berytus, 
but meeting with Origen at Ctesarea he was induced 
to change his puri)oso. Ho apjdied liimself to the study 
of the Bible, was baptized, assumed the name of Gre- 
gory, and continued under the instruction of Origen 
eiglit years, except that lie fled to Alexandria for a short 
time to avoid persecution. Ho was now a devoted 
Christian and a man of great promise. On leaving 
Origen, he composed and read in a public assembly a 
eulogy on his in.struotor, iu which he give.s an account of 
his own past life, and of tl)e manner in wdiich Origen 
himself alhired him to the study of the scriptures, and 
changed all his views. He returned to Fontus and be- 
came bishop of his native city. New Ckesarea, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. When created bishop 
he found l)ut seventeen Christian.s in his very populous 
diocese. When he died there was only about the same 
number of pagans in it. He and his flock endured per- 
secution in the year 250. He attended tlie first council 
of Antioch against Paul of Samasatii, in the year 264 
or 265, and died soon after. Some accoimt of him is 
given by Eusebius, H. F. lib. vi. cap. 30, and lib. vii. 
c.ip M, 28 ; Jerome, De Firit lUustr, cap. l\v. and Ep, 
ad Magnum. But his great oulogi.sts among the an- 
cients were the two brothers, Basil the Great, and Gre- 
gory Nyssen, who.se grandmotlier sat under the ministry 
of Gregory Thaum. and furnished her grandcldldren 
with an account of him. Basil speaks of him in his AWc 
on the Holy Spirit and in his Epistles, No. 28, 110, 204, 
•207, or 62, 63, 64, 75 ; and Nyssen, in his Life of Gre- 
gory Thaum. inter 0pp. Gregorii Nys, tom. Hi. p. 536, 
&c. Among the moderns who give us his history and 
enumerate his works, sec Tllleraont, Mermires 4 I’ Hist. 
Ecvl. tomoiv. p. 131, &c. and Notes mr S. Greg. Thaum. 
p. 47 ; Du Fin, Non. Biblioth. des Aut. Eccles. tome i. 
p. 184, &c. ; Fabriclus, Biblioth. Gr. vol. v. p. 247, A’c ; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i. ; Neandcr, Kirchengetch. vol. i. 
pages 12 — 24, &c. ; Schroeckh, tebi supra; Lardner, ubi 
supra, and Milner, Eccles. Hist, cent lil. chap. 18. The 
only genuine works of Gregory which are extant are 
his Eulogy on Origen, which has been mentioned ; a 
Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes ; a short Confession of 
Faith (the last part of which some have questioned), 
and a Letter containing counsel for the treatment of 
the lapsed. The spurious works attributed to him arc. 


that many writings of Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, were now extant ; for the few 
fragments which have reached us show tliat 
he wa.8 a man of distinguished wisdom and 
mildness of disposition, and prove that the 
ancients used no flattery when they styled 
him Dionysius the Grcat.^ Methodius was 


Capita xii. De Ftde, with anathemas; In Annmitia- 
tionern Sane.tissinue Marim Sermones tres; in Suncta 
Theophania sice de apparitione Dei et Christi Baptismo; 
De anima, disputntio ad Tatianinn ; Expositio Fidei 
7} Kara /aepo; ttiVti?, (relating only to the Trinity.) All 
these wore collected and published with learned notes 
by Gerard Vossius, Mentz, 1604, 4to, and Faris, 162*2, 
fol. with the works of Macarius, Basil of Seleucia, and 
a tract of Zonaras, subjoined. — Mur. 

» The history of Dionysius is carefully written by 
Basnage, Histoire de I'Eglise, tome i. livr. ii. chap. v. p. 
68. [Ho was probably horn of heathen parents but 
early converted to the Christian faith by Origen, under 
whom he had his education at Alexandria. lie became 
a presbyter there ; and succeeded Hcraelas, as head of 
the catechetical school, about the year 232 ; and on the 
death of Hcraelas, A.D, 218, he again succeeded him 
in tlio episcopal chair, which he filled till his death In 
the year 265. Wc know little of his history, while a 
catechist, except that lie now read cai-efully all the works 
of horeti<;.s and pagans, and made himsr'lf master of the 
controversies of the day (Euseh. Il.E. lib. vii. cap vii). 
As a bishop ho was uncommonly laborious and faithful, 
and had little rest froni persecution, in which ho and 
his flock suffered exceedingly. Those suRciings are 
de.scrihed in tbo copious extracts from his writings, 
pre.served by FiUsebins, in his Hist. Eccles, lib. vi. 
and vii. In the general i)ersecution under Decius, 
Diony.sius was under arrest, ami suttered much with 
his flock for a year and a half. Soon after his release, 
tlie pestilence began to lay waste the church and the 
city, and did not entirely cca.se till the end of twelve 
years. The warm contest respecting the robaptism of 
converted herotics, about the year ‘2.56, was submitted 
by both i)artio.s to him, and drew forth several able 
productions from his pen. Not long after ho had to 
withstanil the Sabcllian.s in a long and arduous contro- 
versy. In the year 257 tbo persecution under Valerian 
eommcncc<l; and for about two years Dionysius was 
in banishment, transported from place to place, and 
subjected to great surtVrings. After his return in the 
yt!ar 260, insurrection among the pagans and civil war 
and famine raged at Alexandria. Scarcely was quiet 
restored, when this aged and faithful servant of God 
was solicited to aid in the controversy against Paul of 
Saniosata. His infirmities prevented liis attending the 
council of Antioch in 26.5, where Paul was condemned; 
but he wrote Ins judgment of the controversy, sent it to 
the council, and died soon after in the close of that 
year. In his controversy with the Salxllians he was, 
to say the least, unfortunate ; for in his zeal to main- 
tain a personal distinction between the Father and the 
Son. he let drop expressions which seemed to imply, 
that the latter was of another and an inferior nature to 
the former. This led the Saheliians to accuse him of 
heresy; and a council assembled at Rome called on 
him to explain his views. He replied in several books 
or letters, addressed to Dionysius, bishop of Rome, 
which pretty well satisfied his conternporarlos. After- 
ward.s, when the Arian.s claimed him, Athanasius came 
forth in vindication of his orthodoxy, Mosheim, ( De 
Rebus Christ, p. 696, ko.) supposed that Dionysius dif- 
fered from the orthodox on the one hand, and from 
Sabellius on the other, in the following manner:— They 
all agreed, that in Jesus Christ two natures, the human 
and the divine, were united. The orthodox maintained, 
that both natures constituted but one person, and denied 
personality to the human nature. Sabellius admitted the 
union of two natures in Christ, but denied personality 
to his divine nature. Dionysius distinguished two per- 
sons, as well as two natures, in. Christ; and affirmed 
that the actions and suflerittgs of the human nature 
could not be predicated of tlie divine nature. Natalis 
Alexander has a Dissertation (Hist. Eccles. scecul. ill. 
diss. xi.x.) in vindication of the orthodoxy, though not 
of all the phraseology of Dionysius ; for a knowledge of 
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I a man of piety and had some weight of 
I chaiacter ; ljut the few works of his rcmaiii- 
I ing prove him not to be a man of an accu- 
j rate and discriminating mindJ 

8. Of the Latin writers of this century 
j Cyprian, bishop of Cartliagc, deservedly 
! stands first. The epistles and tracts of this 
i distinguished and eloquent man breathe 
I such a si)iritof ardent piety, that almost no 
I one can read them without feeling his soul 
j stirred within him. Yet Cyprian would 
doubtless have been a better writer if he 
had been less studious of rhetorical orna- 
ments, and a better bishop if he had been 
more capable of controlling his temper and 
I of discriminating between truth and error.^ 


the life and writinj^s of T)ionysius, the chief original 
; sources are, Eusolhus. Hint I'cvles. lib. vi. cap x.vix. 

! XXXV. xl. — xlli. xllv. — xlvi.; lib. vii. cap. i. iv. — xi. xx. — 
i xxviii.; Pr(/'pnr. I\v(nig. lib. \iv. cap. xxiii. — xxvii. ; 
Jerome, Dc Virh Jllustr. cap. Ixix. and Prfvfatio ad Lib. 
xviii.; Comment, in Esaiam ; Atlianasius, De Scntcntiii 
Diovysii., and He Synodi Eiva /ue Decrcih i liasil, !)<• 
Spiriiii Sanrlo, capi! xxix. ; Epi.\t» ad ylmphibtrJi. and 
Epist. ad Maximum, Of his works only two short 
conipositioius have conic to us entire ; namely, hl.s very 
sensildo letter to Novatian Jn Euxebi. Hut. Ecclcs. 
vi. <15), and his Epistola Canonica ad Haxitidrm. But 
wc liavc valuable extracts from many of bis letters and 
books preserved by Euscbiu.s. Athanasius also gives 
! c*.xtract.s from various works of his ; and Eusebius men- 
tions several from wliich he gives no extracts, and 
wliich arc not now extant.— A/nr. [All tiiut has been 
preserved of Dionysius may bo found in Oulbandiiis, 
Jiiblio. Pat mm, v. 3, p. -isi, tSec. and in a separate edi- 
tion published by S. do Alugistri.s, Rome, 17h<», folio, 
Greek and Latin, with a Dissertation on his life and 
writings. — H. 

I Methodius Patarensis Eulntlius was bp. of Olympus 
or of l^atara in I.yeia, and afterwards of 'J'yre. He 
lived during tiie last half of tiie tliird century; and died 
a inuiiyr at Chalcis in Gixx'ce, probably A. 1). .’Ill, 
during llie Diocletian persecution. Jerome (De Viris 
lUuxtr. cap. Ixxxiii.) ranks him among the popular 
writers, an«l commend.s 1dm especially for the noatne.ss 
of his style; but Socrates (in bis Hi.it. En/cx. lib. vi. 
cap xiii.) ropre.sents Idm a.s one of tlmso low and oon- 
U*mptil)lo gcrli)blors, who endeavoured to bring them- 
selves into notice l>y assailing tiie cimracters of their 
superiors, lli.s works, us emuneruted by Jerome, are 
two books agnhixt Porphyry (a largo work now lost) ; 
l\ ast of the Ten Viri^inx (a dialoguo of pious fcmalc.s, 
in praise of celibacy ; it is still e.vtant, though perhaps 
corrupted; but doe's its author little credit^; On the 
resurrertum of the body, against Origen. Much of it Is 
^reserved by Epl{>lmnlus, Haros. l.\iv.; Thotius, liib- 
iolh. ccxx.xlv. Ac.; On the ivitrk (\f Endor, against 
Origen (notexhmt); On free-xHU (and the origin of 
e^ il ; not from matter, but from abuse of humyn liberty. 
K.\tract.H ft'ori» it remain) ; Conwu ntaries on Gimesis 
and Gnw/iWcjr (almost wholly lost); many other popular 
works (not described l)y Jerome). The works of Me- 
thodius, so fur as they remain, were edited with those 
of Amphilochius and Andreas Cretensis, by Combefl.s, 
Paris, 1G44, fol. 8everal discourse.s of the younger Me- 
thodiu.s, patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth cen- 
tury, have been ascriluidto the older Methodius. — Mur. 

55 Thascius Cncilius Cypriamis was born of heathen 
parents and probably about the year 200, at Carthage 
in Africa. He was rather dissipated, but was a man of 
geniijs and a teacher of rhetoric. In the year 244 or 
24.^ he was converted to Christianity by Ca'cilius, a 
presbyter of Carthage, whose name he assumed.. An 
amount of his conversion we have in his tract, De 
Gratia Dei, ad Dona turn. As soon as he became a 
Christian ho distrilmtcd all his property hi charity to 
the poor, devoted himself much to the study of the 
bible and of his favourite author Tertullian, and showed 
a teal and earnestness in religion seldom equalled. He 


The dialogue of Minulius Felix, which he 
entitled Octavius, answers the arguments 

was made a presbyter a few months after Itj.s conver- 
sion, and was advanced to tlic episcopal chair in tbo ' 
year 248. As a bishop he W’as indefatigable and elll- ; 
cient. Few men ever accomplished so much In a long ! 
life, as Cyprian did in the ten years of liis cpi.scopacy. j 
In the year 2.‘}0 the Decian persecution obliged liim to ; 
leave Carthage, and live in concealment for more than i 
a year. During his exile he w rote 3!l epistles which 
are extant, addre.ssed to his churcli, to its officers col- ; 
lectively or individually, to other bishops, and to various 
individuals. On his return to Carthage, A. D. 251, he 
had much to do to collect and regulate his Hock ; a con- i 
trovorsy arose respecting the reception of the lapsed to j 
Christian fellowship, and Cyprian had personal con- 
tests with some of his presbyters who were opposed to 
him. Ho was also drawn into the Novatian cont.ro- 1 
versy. The persecution was soon after renewed by the ! 
eiTiperor^C«alluK ; and pestilence and famine spread j 
wide, and incursions of barbarians from the desert laid | 
waste the l>ack country, ('yprian wrote and preaclied j 
inces.santly ; and in the year 253 called a cotmeil and j 
roused up the African churches to great efforts for rc- ; 
deeming Chri.stian captives. In the yo.ar 257 the per- i 
sccution under Valerian broke out, and Cyprian was | 
banished to Curubis. The next year, A.D. 258, he was | 
rccjillcd from banishment, sumujoned before the new 
governor, Maximus, and condemned to he belicaded. 
Cyprian lived about twxdve years aher he emliraced 
Christianity; and during ten of these he was inces- 
santly engaged in active duties. It was impo.‘-siblo, 
therefore, that he should become a very learned theo- 
logian. Though a man of genius, he was not a meta- 
physician or philosoplur, and seems not formed for 
abstruse speculations. He was an orator and a man of 
business ratljcr tlmn a profound scholar. The prac- 
j tlcal £)art of Christianity and the order and discipline 
of the church, most engaged his attention. Nuturnlly 
ardent and poring daily over the writings of Tcrtnl- 
lian, ho imbil>ed very much the spirit and tlio principles 
of that gloomy Montanist ; and having high idea.s of 
episcopal pow'cr and great intrepidity of character, ho 
was an energetic prelate and a severe disciplinarian. 
The best original .sources for the history of this dis- 
tinguished man arc hi.s own numerous letters and 
tracts, and the Passio S. Cypriani or account of his 
martyrdom, written by Pontius one of liis deacons. Ho 
is very honourably mentioned by many of the fatliers ; 
and Gregory Naz. wrote a professed eulogy of him. Tlio 
modcrn.s nl.«o, e.^pecially the Roman Catholics and tlio 
English Episcopalians, have written elaborately con- 
cerning his history, his works, and his opinions. 8eo 
Bp. Pearson’s Annates Cyprianiri, and DodwclPs Dis- 
ser fa fumes Cyprianivte, in the Oxford edition of Cy- 
prian’s works, l(iH2; Tillcmont, Memoircs d t’Histoire 
Eecles. tome it. p. 19, Ac. and Notes sur S. Cyprien, p. 
10, Ac. ; Prud. Maran, t'ita S. Cy/niani, prefixed to 
Opp. Cypr. ed. Pari.s, 1720, pages 38—134, and Milner’s 
Church Hist. cent. ill. chap. vii. — xv. — His works con- 
sist of 81 Epistles, and 14 Treatises which arc ac- 
counted genuine. His stylo is neither perspicuous 
nor chaste, but ardent and animated. The earlier 
editions of his works by Erasmus and others arranged 
hi.s letters in books, without regard to their dates or 
siiWccts; the edition of Pamelius, 1550, re-piiMishcd 
by Rigaltius, 1004, attempted to arrange them In ciirono- 
logicol order; the Oxford edition by Bp. Fell, 1682, 
fol. perfected this arrangement ; the edition prepared 
by Baluze and published by Priulentius Maran, Paris, 
1720, fcl. [the Benedictine edition] retains tiro order 
of Pamelius. ITie last two are the best editions. — Mun 
[Cyprian’s works were translated into English os- 
tensibly from Fell’s edition, but I suspect merely from 
the French translation of Lambert, by N. Marshall, 
Lond. 1717, folio. They have been recently traiuslated 
anew and published in two volumes of the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers; volume iii. containing his thir- 
teen treatises and volume xvii. his letters, with a very 
useful table prefixed, giving a scheme of the mimlieritig 
of these epistles, which is different in the four principal 
editions of his works, and therefoi'o very embarra.sging ; 
this volume also contains the extant works of Pacian. 
There is a separate biography of tliis eminent father 
entitled Tfte life and times of St. Cyprian, by G A. Poole. 
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])y which tlic Christians were commonly at- 
tacked by their adversaries, in a manner so 
spirited and eloquent, that it cannot be 
disregarded except by those who are willing 
to be ignorant of the state of the church in 
this century. > The seven books of Arno- 
bius, the African, against the Gentiles, are 
more full and copious, and though obscure 
in several places, will not be read without 
both pleasure and profit. Yet this rlietori- 
cian, who was superficial in his knowledge 
of Christian doctrines, has mingled great 
errors with important truths, and has set 
forth a strange philosophical kind of reli- 
gion, very different from that ordinarily re- 
ceived.* The writers of less eminence I 
leave to be learned from those who have 

Lond. 1840, 8vo. ; but it is not worthy of the subject, 
thou^?h it has been translated into French, being well 
adapted to the taste of the eontinontal Romanists. 1 
liavc not seen Reltherg’s work inentiotjcd by Dan/., en- 
titled Cf/prian (hirp-rxteflt ri'ivh soinom hfhon u. IVirkrn, 
Gott. 1831. The life of Cyi>rlan, whicli is given in 
Smith's Diet, qf Greek and Roman Riop;. is from the 
pen of one of my colleagues, Professor Kamsay of thu 
university of Glasgow, and, like all his works, is most 
carefully and accurately compiled. — A’, 

» Minutius Feli.v was a Christian advocate at Rome, 
and is suppose<l to have been contemporary with Ter- 
lullian, and to liavc flourisiiod about the year 2‘20. lie 
is mentioned by Jc'romc, De Viris lllmtr. cap. Iviii. 
and by I.actantlus, Instilut. Dieinar. lib. i. cap. .\i. and 
lib. V. cap. 1. Little is known of his lilstory. His ele- 
gant dialogue between Caceilius a pagan and Octavius 
a Christian, recounts the principal arguments urged 
for and against Christianity at tiuit time, in a clear, con- 
ei.so, and forcible manner. The Latinity Is pure and 
elegant. Jerome informs us tliat anotlier tract now 
lo.-.t, De Fata V(>1 contra Mathem itieos, was ascribed to 
liiin, but from its style it was probably not his. In 
the mhldlo ages the Oetaoinx of Miimtius was inis- 
tiikcri for the 8th hook (Liber Oetavus) of Arnoblus; 
and it was so publislied in tlio earlier e^ittions. It has 
been often republished. The best editions, cum notis 
variorum, arc tho.so of Gronovius, Leyden, 17bb, 8vo. ; 
ind of Davis, Cambridge, 1707 and 1711, 8vo. The 
Germans are fond of the edition of Cellarius, 1(198, 8vo, 
ri!pul)lislied by Linder, 1700, and by l*lrne.‘-ti, 1773, 8vo, 
It has been translated into French, Dutch, [Gorman,] 
and English ; the last, by Reeves, among his Apolapes in 
defenee i\J' the Chrixtian reti^ion, voL ii. Loud. 1709, 8vo. 
— Mur.; [but much more accurately by Sir D. Dal- 
rymplc, with notes and illustrations, Edin. 1781. There 
is also a short but c.xcellent account of this father 
.'ind of the best editions of the Oetanim, by Professor 
Itamsay, in Sniitli’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Biog. 
vol. li. p. H 4.™/L 

2 Arnobius, .senior, was a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca 
in Africa, during the reign of Diocletian. See Jerome, 
Da Viris Illuxtr. cap. Ixxix. lie was at first an open 
adversary of the Christian religion, but at length being 
fully convinced of its trutli, ho undertook to defend it 
in a learned and elaborate work. 15ut cither his know- 
ledge of Christianity was then very limited, or he hotl 
studied the scriptures oJily in private and without seek- 
ing instruction from Christian teachers, for he enter- 
tained many singular opinions. Jerome reports ( Citron, 
ad. arm. xx. Constantini), that when Arnobius applied 
to the bishop for Baptism, the latter refused him from 
doubts of the sincerity of his conversion; and that 
Arnobius wrote his book to satisfy the mind of the 
bishop. This account is called in question by some. 
See Lardner, Credibility y kc. part il. voL iv. p. 7, and 
Neander, Kirchengesch, vol, i. p. 1161, &c,. lie proba- 
bly wrote in the beginning of the fourth century, apd 
died perhaps about A.D. 326. Tl\o best early editions 
of his work are those printed at Leyden, 10r>l and 1657, 
4to. The latest edition is that of Orel, Lips. 1816, 8vo, 
in 2 parts, with an Appendix, 1817, 8vo. — Mur, 
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professedly enumerated the learned men 
among Christians.* 


3 The following notices of other loading men in tliis 
century may bo interesting to the literary reader. 

Caiu.s, a leanicd ecelosiastic of Rome, in the begin- 
ning of this century, is mentioned by Jerome, De Virit 
lilustr. cap. lix. and is quoted repeatedly by Eusel^ius. 
In his work again. st Procu In. s the Montanist ho as.sailed 
the Chiliasts, and ascribed but 13 epi.stles to St Paul. 
Euseb. H. E. ii. 25 ; iii. 28, and vi. 20. lie has boon 
snppo.sed by some to be the author of tho book against 
Artemon, quoted by Eusebius, //. E. v. 28. 

Just before A.D. 200, Thcophllus bp. of Antioch, 
Ibicchylus hp. of Cjesarea in Palestine, and Polycrates 
bp. of Ephesu.s, called councils on the controversy re- 
specting Plaster day, and composed synodic epistles. 
8ee Jerome, De Viris lllnstr. cap xliiL— xlv. and Euseb. 
//. E. V. 23 and 2.5. P'rom tlio opi.stle of Polycrat(!.s 
valuable extracts are made by Jerome, ubi supra, and 
Plirseh. II. E. iii. 31, and v. 2-4. 

At tho commencement of thi.s century lived llera- 
clitu.s, Maximu.s, Candidus, Appion, Sextus, and Ani- 
bianus, who were distinguished as writers, according to 
Jerome, De Viris lllustr. cap. xlvi.— li. and Euseb. il.E, 
V, 27. IIor.aclltus commentatcsl on Paul’s Epistles; 
Maximus wrote concerning tho origin of evil (jrcpl 
vAt}?, from which we have a considerable extract in 
Eu.seb. Fnepar. Keang. vi. 22); Candidus and Appion 
explained tho Ilexaimeron or six days* work, in 
Genesis; Sextus wrote on tho resurrection; and Ara- 
hianus composed some doctrinal tracts. 

Judas, of tho same ago, undertook a computation of 
tho seventy weeks of Daniel ; and brought down Ins 
history of events to A. 1). 203. S(K3 Jerome, De Viris 
lllustr. cap. Iii. and Euseb. II. E. vi. 7. 

Animonius was probably an Egyptian Christian, 
nearly contemporary witli Origen; and not tho apo.state 
piiilosophor Ammonins Saocas, under wlmm Origeu 
studied, though confounded witli l)im by Plusoh, II. E. 
vl 19, and by .Icrorno, De Viris lllustr. c.'ip. Iv. See 
P^ahricius, Bibfinth. Gr. iv. p. 161, and Moshoirn, De 
Reb. Christ, p. 281, ka. IIo wrote a book on tho agree- 
ment of Moses with Jesu.s, wliich is lost, and a liar- 
mony qf the four Gospels, which is supposed to be one of 
tlm.so still extant in tlio Uiblioth. Max, Patrmn. Hut 
wlu'ther the larger Harmony, in tom. ii. part il. or the 
smaller, in tom. iii. istliegeiminc work, liasl»eondoul)tod. 
See I.ardner, Credibility, ke. part ii. vol. ii. p. 106, ko,. 

Tryphon, a discii>ie of Origen, is said by Jerome {Do 
Viris lllustr. cap. Ivlii.) to have l)ecn very learned in 
the scriptures, and to have written many epistles and 
tracts, and particularly a treatise concerning the red 
heifer in the book of Numbers, c. xlx.; and another on 
the dividing of the Inrds in Al)raham’8 sacrifice, Gen. 
XV. 10. Nothing of his is extant. 

.Synimaohus, originally a Samsritan, then a Jew, and 
at la.st an Ebionite Christian, gave a free translation of 
the O.T. into Greek ; and also defended tho principles 
of the Eblonitcs, in a Commentary on Matthew's Gos- 
pel. See Pluseb. Il.E. vi. 17. 

Narcis.sus was made bp. of Jerusalem, A.D. 196, After 
four years of faithful service he was falsely accused of 
immoral conduct ; and though generally accounted in- 
nocent, he voluntarily abdicated his ollico and lived in 
retirement till A.D. 216, when ho resumed hfs ofiicc 
and continued in it till his martyrdom, A.D. 237. He 
was then 116 years old. Sec Euseb. H. E. vi. 9, 10, 1 1. 

Ale.vaiulcr succeeded Narcissus A.D. 327, and held 
tho chair fourtooji yeans. This eminent man w’ns bishop 
of a churcl; in Cappadocia when called to tho see of 
Jerusalem. He was a great patron of Origen, and 
wrote several epistles, from which extracts arc pre- 
served. After injportant services to the church he died 
, a martyr, A.D. 2.51. Sec Jerome, Do Viris lllustr. cap. 

' xlH. and Eusebius, //. E. vi 11, H, 19, 26, 39, and 46. 

! P'irmilian, bp. of Ca-sarca in Cappadocia, was a great 
admirer and a disciple of Origen. He was a man of 
high eminence in the church, and died at Tarsus, on 
his way to tho second council of Antioch against Paul 
of Samosnta, about A.D. 266 A long and able eplstlo 
of his to Cyprian on the rebaptisrn of heretics, is pre- 
served In a Latin trans[atipn among tho works of Cyprian, 
■ Ep. 75. See Euseb. Il.E. vi. 26, 27, 46, and vii. 5, 29. 

I Pontius, a deacon of Carthage, attended Cyprian at 
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hla death, and wrote an account of his martyrdom, 
which has reached u.s, though perhap.s interpolated. It 
Is prefixed to Cyprian’s works, and is found in Ruinart, 
ylctu Sf lecta Martyrum. See Jerome, l)e Viris lUustr. 
cap. Ixviil. Pontius himself, it is said, suflered martyr- 
<ioin shortly after; of which an account is extant, pro- 
fessedly written by his fellow-deacon Valerius; in 
Hahi^jo’s MisrclUmm, torn. ii. p. 124. 

Cornelius, bp. of Romo, was elected Juno 2, A.D. 
2.) 1 , in opposition to Novatian ; and, after fifteen irionths, 
died in bani.shnieut at Centurncellte (Civita-Vocchia); 
Sept. 14, A.D. 2.')2. In the work.s of Cyprian there are 
extant two epistles of Cornelius to Cyprian, and ten 
epistlc.s of Cyprian to Cornelius. Cyprian describes 
him (Ef). 62, ed. Ralu?..) as an unlini>eachable char- 
acter— a pious, sensible, modest man — well qualified to 
be a bishop. .Icroiue ( I)v Viris lllustr. cap. Ixvi.) men- 
tions four epistles of Cornelius to Fabius bp. of Antioch, 
and Eu.sebiu.s gives us a long and valuable extract from 
one of them. U.E, vi. 43. See Rower’a Liws uf the 
Pofjnst vol. i. 

Novatian, first a proabyter, and then the schisinatical 
l»ishop of Rome, wrote (according to Jerome, De Virix 
lUiistr. cap. Ixx.) De ruscha ; De Snbbatho.; Cir~ 

rHmcmo7ie ; De. Sucerdote ; Do Oratione ; De Cibis Ju~ 
daieit ^extiint, inter 0pp. Tertulliani) ; De Distant ia ; 
De Attn to ; De Trinitnte (a largo book, being an abridg- 
ment of a work of Tertullian extant, inter 0pp. Tertul.) 
and many other works. An epistle written by him to 
Cyprian, in the name of the Uujujui clergy. A.D. ‘i.OO, 
is likewise extant ( See Opp, Cyprianiy Ep. 31, ed. 
Ibiluz.) and shows that ho was a man of talenhs aiid a 
good writer. His rival, Corneliu.s, describes him as a 
very had man. See Euseb. //. E. vii. 43. 

Stephen, bp. of Rome, A.D. 253 — 2.57, is chiefly 
famous for his prcsunn>tuous attempt to excommuni- 
cato (Cyprian and many otlicr bishops of Africa and the 
East, for reliaptizing converted lieretlcs. See Euseb. 
//. E. vii. 2 — 6, 7 ; Cyprian, Ep. 70 — 75 ; Rower’s Dices 
qf the Popes, vol. 1. 

Slxtu.s II. bp. of Rome, A.I). 257, 2.58, and a martyr, 
w as more conciliatory tlian his predecessor. Euseb. //. E. 
vii. 5, 9. Rower’s Dices iif the Popes, \o\.i. Various sup- 
posititious writing.s are extant under his name. Tlio 
most noted i.s a series of 460 moral Apophtliegrns, tran.s- 
latcd by Rullnus. Jerome (on Ezek. cap. xviii. and 
elsewhere), and Augustine, (Detract, lib. li. cap. 42), 
pronounce them the vork of Sixtus, a p.ogan philo.'^o- 
phor; which they probably are, notwitli.stan<ling Sieber, 
tlieir editor (Ups. 172.5, 4to), has laboured hard to lix 
them on tliis Roman bishop. 

Dionysiu.s, bp. of Rome, A.D. 25,9 — 269, was a learned 
man and a good bishop. Sec Ibn.*!!!. Fp. 220, .and De 
.Sp. Sanrto, cap. xxix ; Euseb, D. E. vi. 7. He wrote an 
epi.stlc against the Sabellians, of whicii Atlianasius ( De 
Synodi NicamtB Decretis) has preserved an extract ; 
af.'O an epistle to Dionysius of Alexandria, acquainting 
him with the dissatisfaction of a council of bishops at 
Romo, with some expressions concerning the Trinity 
used by tliat patriarch, and requesting of him an 
explanation which was given in four Letters or 
Rooks. Athanasfus, Pro Sententia Dionys. Alex, and 
Euseb. //. E. vii. 26 ; See Rower’s Dices of Vie Popes, 
vol. i. 

Malchion, a pre.sbyter and a teacher of philo.sophy at 
Antioch. Ho greatly distinguished himself in the third 
council against Paul of 8amos.ata, A.I). 269, Two 
previous councils had been unable to convict the crafty 
heretic; but in this, Malchion encountered him in pre- 
sence of the council while stenograpbers took down 
’ tlieir dialogue. Paul was now convicted ; and the 
Di ilogue was published. Euseb. 11. E. vii. 29; Jerome, 
De Virix JUiistr, cap. Ixxi. 

Cornmodianus, a Christian poet, was probably an 
African, and contemporary, or nearly so, with Cyprian. 
See DodwcH's Dies, de Mtate Cominodiani. Ho had a 
smattering of Greek and Latin learning ; but was a 
weal{ though well meaning man. His book comprises 
eighty paragraphs, called Instructions. It is written 
ttcrostlcally, and in a loose kind of hexameter. The 
style is rudo and the matter trite. The first half of the 
book is directed against the pagans, next he assails tlie 
unbelieving Jews, and tlien attempts to instruct all 
classes of Christians and all ranks of ecclesiastical 
functionaries. It was first published by Rigaltius, sub- 
joined to Cyprian’s works, A.D. 1650; and again in 
1666. The editions with notes by Schuitzfleisch, 1710, 

and of Davis, subjoined to liis Minutiiu Felix, Camb. 
1711, 8vo, are the best. 

Anatolius, a very scientific ecclesiastic of Alexandria, 
who by his address once delivered his townsmen from 
a siege. He was made Rishop of I.aodlcea in Syria 
abbut A.D. 270, and published ctinons for ascertaining 
Easter, from which Eusebius (Il.E. vii. 32), has pre- 
served an extract; and In.stitutes of Aritlimetic, of j 
which son\o fragments still remain. Eusebius (iibi t 
sufmi) gives a long account of him. See also Jerome, j 
De Viris Wustr. cap Ixxili. \Vhat remains of his works j 
has l)cen in>blished, Greek and Latin, by Ruchcrius in 
his Doctrines Temporum, Antw. 1634, fol. j 

Arclielaus, bishoj) of Carrha in Mesopotamia, flou- 1 
rished about A.I). 278. He wrote in Syriac his deputjv- \ 
tion with Manes the heretic, which was early translat'd ! 
into Greek and thence into Latin. See Jerome, De 
Viris Illustr. cap. Ixxii. A large part of the Latin copy 
was first published by Valesius, subjoined to Socrates, 
llistoria Eccles.; afterwards, together with what re- 
mains of the Greek, by Zaccagnius in his Collection qf 
rare Works of the Greek and Dalin Church, Rome, 
1698, 4 to, pages 1 — 102; and, lastly, by Fabricius, ad 
flUiom Opp. S. llippolyti, 2 vols. fol. 

Pierius, a pre.sbyter, and perhaps catechist of Alexan- 
dria. He was of Origeu’s school, very learned in the 
Scriptures, and wrote many discourses and expositions 
in a neat and simple style. Ho was called Origen .1 u- 
nior. His long discourse on the prophet Hosca is par- 
ticularly noticed by Jerome. Photius ( liiblioth. cxix.) 
mentions twelve l)Ooks of his expositions. He was of 
an ascetic turn, lived considerably into the fourth cen- 
tury, and spent his latter years at Rome. Nothing of 
his remains. See Jerome, De Viris lUuslr, cap. Ixxvi.; 
and Eusebius, //. E. vii, 32. 

Tlieognostus of Alexandria, a friend of Origen and 
I'erhaps successor to Pierius in the catoelietic school, 

He wrote seven hooks of Rypotyposes; of which Pho- 
lius (Biblioth cvi.) has preserved an abstract. Photius 
<'.eemed him heretical in regard to the Trinity; hut 
Athanasius makes quot.ation.s from him in cqlifutatioii 
< f the Arians. See Fabricius, Biblioth. Or. vol. xix. p. 
108. 

Lucian, a learned presbyter of Antioch. lie adhered 
for some time to Paul of Saniqsuta. To him most of 
the clmrciies from Syria to Constantinople were in- 
debted for corrected copies of the Sey>tuagirit. Jerome 
mentions him as tlie antlior of several theological tracts 
and letters; and a confession of faith drawn up by him 
i.s ^till extant in Socrates, Hid. EccU’s. lib. ii. cap. x.; 
and in Walch’s Biblioth. Symbol. Vetus, p. 29, &c. Ho 
was a very pious man, and suft’ered martyrdom at Nico- 
media, A.D. 311. See Euseb. //. E. viii. 1.3, and ix. 6; 
and Jerome, De Viris Illustr. cap. lx.\vii. 

llc.sychiu.s, an E)gyptian bishop and martyr, was fa- 
mo\Js at the same period for setting forth correct copies 
of tho Septuagiiit in I^gypt. Whether he was that 
Hesychius who compiled a useful Greek Lexicon, still 
extant, is uncertain. He died a martyr, A.D. 311. See 
Euseb. IDE. viii 13; and Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr. vol. 

Iv. pi 5.54, &c. [The student will see the question re- 
specting the identity of tiie Christian martyr and the 
Greek grammarian discussed in Smith’s Diet, if Gicek 
and Bom. Biop;. vol. ii. pages 446 and 448. — li. 

Pamphilus the njartyr was a native of RerytuSj hut a 
pre.sbyter of Caesarea in Palestine, where ho cstablisht <i 
a school, and collected a theological library whicli ha.s 
been of immense service to the Christian world. Tins 
library afibrded to Eqsebius, Jerome, and many others, 
the means of becoming learned divine.s, and of benefit- 
ting the world by their writings. To this cstablisiuncnt 
ecclesiastic.'il Idstory and biblical learning are peculiarly 
indebted. Pamphilus was a pupil of Pierius, an adn)i- 
rer of Origen, and the great friend and patron of Euse- 
bius. He transcri1)ed most of the works of Origen witii 
his own hand; and he composed a biography and vindi- 
cation of Origen, in five books, to which Eusebius added 
a sixth book. Only the first book is now extant; and 
! that in a Latin translation of Rufinus, printed inter Opp. 
j Origenis. Pamphilus took great pains to multiply and 
spread abroad correct copies of the holy Scriptures. 
His life was written l)y Eusebius, in three books, whicl> 
are lost. Ho .sutfered martyrdom, A.D. 309, at Caesa- 
rea in Palestine. See Euseb. De Martyrihus Palaestimc, 
cap. X. and vii.; and 11. E. vi. 32, vii. 32, and viii. 13; 
Jerome, De Viris Illustr. cap. Lxxv. 

Victorinus, bishop of Petavlo in Upper Pannonia (Pt> 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY or THEOLOGY. 

1. To the common people the principal 
truths of Christianity were explained in 
their purity and simplicity, and all subtle- 
ties were avoided ; nor were weak and ten- 
der minds overloaded with a multitude of 
precepts.* But in their schools and in their 
books the doctors who cultivated literature 
and philosophy, and especially those of 
Egypt, deemed it proper and becoming to 
subject Divine wisdom to the scrutiny of 
reason, or rather to the precepts of their 
philosophy; and to find out a hidden mean- 
ing in the doctrines taught by Christ. At 
the head of this class was Origen, who being 
fascinated with the Platonic philosophy, 
ventured to apply its laws to every part of 
religion, and persuaded himself that the 
philosophy which he admired could assign 
the causes and grounds of every doctrine, 
and determine its precise form.^ He must 

tail in Steyermark), wrote Commoutarlos on Gen. Exod. 
Levit. Isa. Ezek. Ilabak. Eccles. Cant, and the Revela- 
tion : also a book against all the heresies. He died a 
martyr, A.D. 303, Jerome says he understood Greek 
bettor than Latin ; and therefore his thoughts are good, 
but his style bad. Cave (//wL Liter, vol. i.) pub- 
lished a fragment of his Commentary on Genesis. 
Whether the Commentary on the Revelation, now ex- 
tant under his name, be his, has been much doubted ; 
because this comment is opposed to Cliiliasm, whereas 
Jerome (De Viris Illustr, cap. xviii.) says that Victo- 
rinus favoured the sentiment of Nopos and the Chiliasts. 
See Jerome, Be Virh llltidr. cap. Ixxiv. — Mur. 

‘ See Origen, in Be Principust Opp. torn, i, p. 49, 
and lib. i. Be Princip. cap. vii. p. 69, ed. De la Rue ; 
also Gregory Neocsesar. Expasitio Fidci, p. II, Opp. ed. 
Vossii. 

2 In his Sfrormta, which are lost, and in his work 
Be Principvf, which is preserved in the Latin transla- 
tion of Ruftnus, [See a long note of Mosheim on the 
philosophy and theology of Origen, in his Comment, de 
Iteb. Christ, p. 604, &c. It does not appear that Origen 
regarded reason or philosophy as of higher authority 
than revelation. He believed indeed that there is a 
true philosophy as well as a false, and that the dictates 
of the former are to be received and confided in; but he 
also believed that the Scriptures contain a divine reve- 
lation which is to be received and followed with impli- 
cit confidence ; and that no philosophy is true which 
contradicts the plain declarations of the Scriptures. At 
the same time ho believed that the Scriptures for the 
most part only state the simple truths and facts of re- 
ligion, without explaining the grounds and reasons of 
them ; and that they state these truths and facts in a 
plain and popular manner without acquainting us with 
the metaphysical nature of the subjects. In his opinion 
it was the proper business of reason or philosophy to 
investigate more fully the causes and grounds of these 
religious truths and facts, and to examine and deter- 
mine their metaphysical nature. Such it appears were 
Origen’s fundamental principles. A nd how few are they 
who in this or in any age have adopted more consistent 
views? Yet he erred; and erred Just as theologians 
have ever been prone to do, by relying too confidently 
on the correctness and certainty of what he regarded as 
the conclusions of true philosophy. His errors accord- 
ingly were nearly all in relation to religious philosophy, 
or ontology and metaphysics. He reasonea according 
to the reigning philosophy of the age and country in 
which he lived. He therefore believed in the pre-exist- 
ence of human souls, and thdr incarceration in bodies 
for offences previously committed ; that the senses are 


indeed be acknowledged to have proceeded 
in this matter for the most part with timL 
dity and modesty; but his example sanc- 
tioned this faulty mode of treating theology, 
and led his disciples to burst the barriers 
he prescribed, and to become very un- 
guarded in explaining divine truths accord- 
ing to the dictates of philosophy. To these 
divines as the parents, that species of theo- 
logy which is called philosophic or scholastic 
owes its birth, but it afterwards assumed 
various forms according to the capacity and 
erudition of the men \imo delighted in it.® 

2. It is a singular circumstance that 
another species of theology which has 
been denominated mystic, and which has 
a natural tendency to destroy the former, 
originated from the same sources and 
nearly at the same time. Its authors are 
unknown; but its causes and the process 
of its formation are manifest. Its origi- 
nators assumed that well-known doctrine 
of the Platonic school, which was approved 
also by Origen and his followers, that a 
portion of the Divine nature was dillused 
through all human souls ; or to express the 
same thing in other words, that reason in 
us is an emanation from God himself, and 
comprehends the elements or first princi- 
ples of all truths human and divine. Yet 
they denied that men, by their own efforts 
and care, can excite this divine spark within 
them; and therefore they disapproved of 
the endeavours of men to gain clear percep- 
tions of lakmt truths by means of defini- 
tions, discrimination, and rellection. On 
the contrary they maintainedT that silence, 
inaction, solitude, repose, the avoidance of 
all active scenes, and the mortification and 
subjugation of the body, tended to excite 

I this internal word [Xoyoj, or reason] to put 
forth its hidden energies, and thus to in- 
struct men in divine things ; for the men 
I who neglect all human affairs, and with- 
I draw their senses and their eyes from the 
contagious influence of material objects, do 
spiritually, or with the mind, return to God 
again ; and being united with God they not 
only enjoy vast pleasure, but they see in 
its native purity and undisguised that truth 
which appears to others only in a vitiated 
and deformed state. 

3. Such reasoning induced many in this 

polluting to the soul and must be all mortified ; that all 
rational beings are left of God to follow their own 
choice, and are restrained only by motives the most 
powerful of which is punishment ; and that ultimately 
God will thus bring all his creatures to be wise and holy 
and happy. — Mur. 

3 In his Comment, de Reb. Christ, pages 658 — 667, 
Mosheim endeavours to show that Origen, by his reli- 
gious philosophy, laid the foundations of mystic theology 
in the Christian church ; but the evidence he adduces is 
by no means conclusive. — Mur 

1 I 
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century to retire into deserts, and to ema- 
ciate their bodies by fasting and hardships ; 
a»id by such motives rather than by fear of 
the Decian persecution, I suppose Paul the 
hermit was led to roam in the deserts^ of 
Thebais, and to lead a life more becoming 
an irrational animal than a human being.* 
This Paul is said to be tlie author of the 
institution of Eremites. Put tliis mode of 
life prevailed among Christians long before 
Paul the hermit; in fact it was praiitised 
long before the Christian era, in Egypt, 
Syria, India, and Mesopotamia, and it still 
exists among the Mahometans as well as 
the Christians in those arid and burning 
climates ; ^ for the heated atmosphere which 
overspreads those countries naturally dis- 
poses the inhabitants to repose and indo- 
lence, and to court solitude and melancholy. ^ 

4. Among those who laudably employed 
themselves on the sacred volume, the first 
place is due to those who took earnest care 
that cojiies of the Bible might everywhere 
be found accurately written, and at a mo- 
derate price; that it might be translated 
into other languages, and that amended and 
faultless editions might become common. 
Many opulent Christians of those tunes arc 
known to have exiiendcd no small portion 
of their estates in furtherance of these pb- 
jects. In correcting the copies of the Sep- 
tuagint version, Pierius and Hesychius in 
Egypt, and Lucian at Antioch, employed 
themselves with laudable industry. Nor 
should the nearly similar ellbrts of Pamphi- 
lus the martyr be passed without notice. 
But Origen passed all others in dili- 
gence and patient labour in this way. His 
Ilcxaplay though [nearly] destroyed by the 
ravages of time, will remain an eternal 
monument of the incredible application with 
which that great man laboured to subserve 
the interests of the Christian religion. * 

» HU life wa.s written by Jerome. fSec al^o the AcCa 
Sancioruvu Antwerp, iom. i. Juiiuary 10, p. 

* See the Travels of Paul Lucas, .\.D. 1714, vol. ii. 
j>. 300. [Tho reader will recollect the Dervises nnU Fa- 
iilr.s who roam over the whole country fiom the sliores 
of tho Mediterranean to the Ganges. Jerome reports 
in the preface to his life of Paul ot Thebais, on tho ques- 
tionable authority of Amatlias and Macarius, two dis- 
ciplos of St. Anthony, that Paul the hermit of Thebai.s 
was the first wlio practised tliis mode of life. But high 
ideas of the sanctity of renouncing social and clviliE. 3 d 
life and dwelling in deserts among beasts, were preva- 
! lent Ijcforo Paul in tho middle of this century turned 
hormit. Thus Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, obtained 
great reputation In tho close of tho second century, by 
Bocretifig himself many years in the desert. Eusebius, 
lib. vi. cap. ix. x. Thu origin of religious ereini- 
tisrn may perhaps be traced back to the early pagan 
philosophers; for Porphyry (Trepl a7rox%, sec. 35) 
assures us that the ancient Pythagoreans were distin- 
guish^ for their attachment to this mode of life.— A/ar. 

3 The pecidiar predispositions of eastern habits to an 
anchorite life aro very eloquently unfolded by Taylor, in 
his Nat. Hist, qf F.nthusUum, 4th edit. p. 205, &c. — R, 

4 The fragments of this Herculean work which are 

5. The same Origen stands unquestiona- 
bly at the head of the interpreters of the 
Bible in this century. But with pain it 
must be added, he was first among those 
who have found in the Scriptures a secure 
retreat for all eiTors and idle fancies. As 
this most ingenious man could sec no feasi- 
ble method of vindicating .nil that is said in 
the Scriptures, against the cavils of the 
heretics and the enemies of Christianity, | 
provided he interpreted the language of the 
Bible literally, he concluded that he must 
expound the sacred volume in the way in 
which the Platonists were accustomed to 
explain the history of their gods. I le there- 
fore taught that the words in many parts of 
the Bible convey no meaning at all ; and in 
some places where he acknowledged there 
was some meaning in the words, he main- 
tained that under them there was contained 
a hidden and concealed sense, which was 
mucli to be preferred to their literal mean- 
ing.* And this hidden sense it is that he 

preserved have been collected and published by that 
ornament of tho once learned Benedictine.^, Bernh. do 
Montfaucon, Paris, 1713, 2 vols. fol. See also Bnddeus, 
Isagofye in Theido^iam, toil’, ii p. 137(>, Xc.; and Carp- 
zov, (Vitim Sacra P'et. Text. p. 574. [()rigcn published 
both a Tctraida and a Hcxa/dti; that is, a fourfold and 
a sixfold Bible. Tho former contained in parallel 
columns, 1, Aquila’s Gn.'ek version; 2, that of Syni- 
machns; 3, the Septuagint version; 4, the Greek ver- 
sion of Theodotion. The H cxapla contained througliout 
.six columns, generally eight, and occasionally nine, 
thus arranged:—!, The Hebrew tc.\t in the Hebrew cha- 
racter; 2, tho Hebrew text In Greek ebarueters; 3, 
Aquila's version : 4, that of Symmacluis ; 5, the Septua- 
gint; O', that of Theodotion ; 7, and 8, two other (Jreek 
versions whose authors were unknown ; 9, another 
Greek version. The three last being anonymous ver- 
sions, arc denominated tlic Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Greek versions. The most useful parts of Montfaucon’s 
Hcxapla with additions, corrections, and notes, liave 
been published in two vols. 8vo, by Bahrdt, Lips. 17G9- 
70. — Mur. 

5 Here may Ire consulted tiie Preface of Do la Rue to 
the second volume of Origen’s works, ed. Paris, 1733, 
fol. Witli greater fulness and precision 1 have stated 
and explained Origen’s system of biblical interpretation 
in iny Comment, fie Iteb. Christ. Xc. p. G.^'O, where also 
his philosophy, his theology, and his contest with bi- 
shop Hemetrius, are formally taken up and discussed. 
[With this may lie compared tho observations of that 
distinguished philologist, Professor Erncsti, in his Dix- 
sertatio dc Origene, interpretationix librorum SS. gram- 
matir^ ffuctore, 'written A. D. 175G. Erncsti shows that 
the merits of this Christian father, in regard to tho 
criticism and exposition of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, were by no means small. The leading thoughts 
of Mosheim, as stated in his Comment de lieb. Christ 
&c. arc the following: — Origen was not the inventor of 
the allegorical mode of c.xpounding thO Scriptures. It 
was in use among tlie Jews before tho Christian era. 
(Ernestl goc.s farther, and seeks its origin in tho schools 
of tho prophets.) Philo wa.s a great allegorist; and 
Pantsenus and Clemens Alex, were the first Christian 
allegorists Origen took greater lilierties in this mode 
of interpretation ; and it was not simply his resorting 
to allegories, but his excesses in them, which drew upon 
him enemies. Before his day all interpreters explained 
the narrations and the laws contained in the Bible, ac- 
cording to their literal meaning ; but Origen perversely 
turned a large part of biblical history into moral fkblcs, 
and many of the laws into aliegories. Probably he 
learned this in the school of Ammonius, which ex- 
pounded Hesiod, llomcr, and the whole fabulous history 
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searches after in his commentaries, inge- 
niously indeed, but perversely, and gene- 

rally to the entire neglect and contempt of 
the literal meaning/ This recondite sense 
he moreover divides into the moral and tho 
mystical or spiritual ; the former containing 
instruction relative to the internal state of 
the soul and our external actions, and the 
latter acquainting us with the nature, the 
history, and laws of the spiritual or mysti- 
cal world. He fancied that this mystical 
world was also twofold, partly superior or 
celestial, and partly inferior and teiTcstrial, 
that is the Church: and hence he divided 
the mystical sense of Scripture into the 
terrene or allegorical, and the celestial or 
anagogical. This mode of interpreting 
Scripture, which was sanctioned by Jewish 
practice, was current among Christians be- 
fore the times of Origen ; but as he gave 
determinate rules for it, and brought it into 
a systematic form, he is commonly regarded 
as its originator. 

6. Innumerable expositors in this and tho 
following centuries pursued the method of 
Origen, though with some diversity; nor 
could the few who pursued a better method 
make much head against them. The com- 
mentaries of H i jipoly tus which have reached 
us show that this holy man went wholly into 
Origeu’s method. And no better, probably, 
were the expositions of some books of tho 
Old and New Testaments, composed by 
Victorinus, which are lost ; but tho Para- 
phrase on the hook of Ecclesiastes^ by Gre- 
gory 'J'liaumaturgus, still extant, is not 
liable to the same objection, although its 
author was a great admirer of Origen. Me- 
thodius explained the book of Genesis, and 

of the Greeks alleRorlcallj'. The predecessors of Ori- 
cen, who seurchcU after a mystical sense of Scripture, 
still set a hi^h value on the grammatical or literal 
sense; but ho often expresses himself as If ho attached 
no value to it Hefore him alleitorles were resorted to 
only to discover predictions of future events, and rales 
ftr moral conduct; but he betook himself to allegories, 
in order to establish the principles of his plillosopliy 
on a scriptural basis. All this must have been oflfeu- 
sive to many Christians. His propensity to alle^rorles 
must be ascribed to tlie fertility of ids invention, the 
prevailing custom of the Egyptians, ids education, the 
instructions he received from his teachers, and the 
example both of the philosophers, of whom ho was an 
admirer, and of the Jews, especially Philo. To these 
may he added other causes. He imped, by means of 
iii.s allegories, moie easily to convince the Jews, to 
confute the Gnostics, and to siletice the objections of 
both. This ho himself tells us, D<i PHneipm, lib. vlii. 
cap viiL p. 104, &c. ; but we must not forget his attacli- 
ment to tiuit system of philosophy wldch he cm-, 
braced. This philosophy could not be reconciled with 
the Scriptures, except by a resort to allegories; and, 
therefore, the Scriptures must he luterpretod allegori- 
cally, that they might uot contradict his philosophy. 
Ho also believed that it was doing honour to the holy 
Scriptures, to consider tliem as diverse from all Imman 
composition.s, and as containing hidden mysteries. 
See JJomify xv. on Genesis, 0pp. tom. il. p. PS) : and 
JJomily on JH.vod., 0pp. tom. ii. p. 129; and final ly, lie 
thought many of the objections of the enemies of reli- 
gion could not bo fully answered w thoiit rocurrcnce 
to allcgoiies. His general principles for tbc Intcrpre- 
t.ition of the sacred volume resolve themselves Into 
the following iiositions 1. The Scriptures resemble 
man. As a tnan consists tf throe parts, a rational 
mind, a sensitive soul, and a visible body, so the Scrip- 
tures have a threefold sense, a literal sense, corre- 
sponding with the body; a moral sense, analogous to 
the soul; and a mystical or .spiritual sense, analogous 
to the rational mind. Homily v. on Levit. sec. 5. 0pp. 
tom. ii. p. 20.'). 2. As the body is the baser part of man, 
so the literal is the less worthy .sense of Scripture. And 
us the body often betrays good men into sin, so tho lite- 
ral sense often leads us into error. Stromata, lib. x. 
quoted by Jerome, b. ill. Comment on GaUit. cap. Hi. 
Opp. tom. 1. p. 41. .*). Yet the literal sense is not wholly 
n.seless. De Pnucipiis, lib. iv. sec. 12, p. 169; and see. 
14, p. 173. 4. They who would sec further into the 
Scriptures tJian tlio comnu)n people must search out 
the moral sense. 5. And tlio perfect, or those who have 
attained to tho highest degree of blessedness, must also 
investigate the spiritual sense. Pe Principm, lib. iv. 
sec. ii. p. 168. 6. Tho moral sense of Scripture in- 

struets us relative to the changes in the mind of man, 
and gives rules for regulating the heart and life. 7. The 
spirirual sense acquaints us with tlie nature and state 
and history of tlio spiritual world, composed of two 
l)arts, tho heavenly and the earthly. The earthly, mys- 
i tical or spiritual world, is the Christian church on 
eartlj. The heavenly, mystical world is above, and cor- 
re8])onds in all Its parts with the lower world, which 
was fomed after its model. 8. As the Scripture con- 
1 tains the history of this twofold mystic world, so there 
is a twofold mystic sense of Scripture, an allegorical 
and an, anagogical. 9. The mystic sense is diffused 
throughout the lioly Scriptures. 10, Yet wo do not 
always meet with both tlio alle^rical sense and the 
anagogical in every passage. 11. The moral sense like- 
wise pervades the whole Bible. 12. But tho literal 
sense does not occur everywhere; for many passages 
have no literal meaning. 13. Some passages have only 
two senses; namelv, amoral and a mystical [tlio mys- 
tical being either allegorical or anagogical, rarely both,] 
otlier passages have tnreo senses [the moral, the mys- 
tical, and the litoral.] 14. The literal sense Is perceived 
by every attentive reader. The moral sense is some- 
what more difficult to bo discovered. 16. But the mys- 
tic sense none can discover with certainty, unless they 
are wise men, and also taught of God 16. Neither can 
i even such men hope to fathom all the mysteries of the 

1 sacred volume. 17. In searching for the anagogical 

1 sense, especially, a person must proceed with peculiar 
i care ami caution.— /SfcAA [Moslieim states tho follow- 
1 ing as Origan's general role for determining when a 

passage of Scripture may be taken literally, and when 
not; viz Whenever tho worcl.'i, if understood literally, 
will afford a valuable meardiig, one that is worthy of 
God, useful to men, and accordant with truth and cor- 
rect reason, then tho literal meaning is to be retained; 
but wlienevcr the words, if understood literally, will 
express wli.it is absurd, or false, or contrary to correct 
reason, or useless, or unworthy of God, then tlie literal 
souse is to be discarded, and tho moral and mystical 
alone to be regarded. Tliis rale he applies to every 
part both of tho Old Test, and the New; and ho assigns 
two reasons why fables and literal absurdities arc ad- 
mitted into the sacred volume. The first is, that if the 
litoral meaning wero always rational and good, the 
reader would be apt to rest In it, and not look after the 
moral and mystical sense. Hio second K t!;at fabulous 
and incongruous representations often afford moral and 
mystical Instruction which could not so well Ikj con- 
veyed by sober facts and representations. De Princi- 
pm, lib. Iv. sec. 16, 16, tom. x. Comment in Joh.-~Mur, 
[For further views of Origen us a biblicjil expositor, 
the student should turn to Kosenmliller, Hist. Interpret, 
W>r, Sacr. tom, ili. p. 17—166; Simon, UiAt. CrU, da 
Vieux Test livr, iii. ch. ix. p. 439-442; Conybeara’s 
Bampton Lectures, on the Secondary and Spiritual 
Interpretation of Scripture, Lend. 1824, p. 130—143; 
and Davidson's Sacred Hermeneutics, £<iin. 1843, p. 
06-106.-22. 

> Origen, in his Stromata, lib. x. cited by De la Rue, 
Opp. tom. i. p. 41, says: Multorum malortun oecatiaest, 
si quis in carne Scripturce maneat. Cluae qui 
regnwn Dei non consequentur. Quamobrem spirltum 
Scripturw Bnictasque quesramm qui non dicunUtr ma- 

.. . . - J 
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the Canticles; but his labours have not 
reached us. Ammonius composed a Har- 
mony of the Gospels. 

7 . Ori^en, in his lost work entitled Stro- 
mata^ and in his four books De Principiisy 
explained most of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, or, to speak more correetly, deformed 
them with philosophical speculations. And 
these books of his Da Principiis were the 
first compendium of seholastic, or, if you 
please, philosophic theology. Something 
similar was attempted by Thcognostus, in 
his seven books of litjpotyposesy for a know- 
ledge of winch we are indebted to Photius,* 
who says they were the work of a man in- 
fected with the opinions of Origen . Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, in his Expositio Fidc% gave 
a brief summary of Christian doctrines. 
Certain points of the Christian fiiith were 
taken up bj^ various individuals, in reply 
to the enemies or the corrupters of Christi- 
anity. Tracts on the Deity, the resurrec- 
tion, antichrist, and the end of the world, 
were composed by Ilippolytus. Methodius 
wrote on free-will, and Lucian on the creed ; 
but as most of these treatises are no longer 
extant, their character is little known. 

8. Among the writers on moral subjects 
(or practical theology), passing by Tertul- 
lian, who wnis mentioned under the preced- 
ing century, the first place belongs perhaps 
to Cyprian. From the pen of this extraor- 
dinary man we have treatises on the advan- 
tages of patience, on mortality, on alms 
and good works, and an exhortation to mar- 
tyrdom. In these works there are many 

' excellent thoughts, but they are not ar- 

I ranged neatly and happily, nor sustained 

I by solid arguments. ^ Origen wrote, among 

I other works of a practical nature, an Exhor- 
tation to Martyrdom ; a topic discussed by 
many in that age, with dillerent degrees of 
eloquence and perspicacity. Methodius 
ti eated of chastity, but in a confused man- 


nifesti. He had said a little before; — Aon vnUJc cos 
jnvuC Scn'ptnra, qiii earn intcfligicnt, ut scriptnvi csi. 
Who would suppose such declarations could fall from 
the lips of a wise and considerate man? But this ex- 
cellent man suffered himself to be misled by the causes 
mentioned, and by his love of philosophy. He could 
not discover in the sacred books all that he considered 
true, so long as he adhered to the literal sense ; but allow 
him to abandon the literal sense, and to search for re- 
condite meanings, and those books would contain Tlato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, and the whole tribe of philosophers 
And thus nearly all those who would model Christianity 
according to their own fancy or their favourite system 
of philosophy, have run into this mode of interpreting 
Scripture. 

I Photius, Biblioth. cod. cvi. p. 279. Photius repre- 
sents him as erring, with Origen, In regard to the cha- 
racter of the Son of God ; but Bull defends him against 
this charge, in his De/ensio Fidei Niccen^r, sec. ii. cap. 
X. sec. 7, p. 136. See concerning him Fabricius, JBib- 
iioth. Gr, lib. V. cap. I vol. v. p. 276 ; and lib. v. cap. 
Ixxxviii. vol. ix. p. 408 —Schl. 

• See Barbeyrac, De la Morale des Feres, chap. vlii. 
p. 104, &c. 
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ner, in his Feast of Virgins. Dionysius of 
Alexandria wrote on penance and on temp- 
tations. To mention other writers in this 
department would be needless. 

9. Of polemic writers, a host might be 
mentioned. The idolaters were assailed by 
Miniitius Felix, in his dialogue entitled 
Octavius \ by Origen, in his eight books 
against Celsus ; by Arnobius, in his eight 
books against the Gentiles ; and by Cyprian, 
in his tract on the vanity of idols. The 
Chronicon of Ilippolytus, written against 
the Gentiles ; and the work of Methodius in 
opposition to Porphyry, who attacked Chris- 
tianity, are lost. We may also place among 
polemic writers, both those who opjiosed the 
philosophers, as Ilippolytus, who wrote 
against Plato, and those who treated of fate, 
of free-will, and of the origin of evil, as 
Ilippolytus, Methodius, and others. Against 
the Jews, Ilippolytus attcmptecl something 
which has not reached us ; but the Testi- 
monies [from Scripture] against the Jews, 
by Cyprian, are still extant. Against all 
the sectarians and heretics, assault!^ were 
made by Origen, Victorinus, and Ilippoly- 
tus, but nothing of these works has come 
down to us. It would be superfluous here 
to enumerate those who wrote against indi- 
vidual heretics. 

10. But it must by no means pass unno- 
ticed, that the discussions instituted against 
the opposers of Christianitj" in this age 
departed far from the primitive simplicity, 
and the correct method of controversy; for 
the Christian doctors, who were in part 
educated in the schools of rhetoricians and 
sophists, inconsiderately transferred the arts 
of these teachers to the cause of Christianity; 
and therefore considered it of no importance 
whether an antagonist were confounded }>y 
base artifices or by solid arguments. 'J hiis 
that mode of disputing which the ancients 
called economical, 3 and wliich had victory 
rather than truth for its object, was almost 
universally approved. And the Platonists 
contributed to the currency of the practice 
by asserting that it was no sin for a person 
to employ falsehood and fallacies for the 
support of truth, when it was in danger of 
being borne down. A person ignorant of 
these facts will be but a poor judge of the 
arguments of Origen in his book against 
Celsus, and of the others who wrote against 
the worshippers of idols. Tertullian’s 


3 Souveraln, Platonisme d^voiU, p. 244, DaJ116, De 
vero usi£ Patrum, lib. 1. p. 160; Wolfii, Casauboniana, 
p. 100. On the phrase, to do a thing xar* oiKovo/miav. 
Gatakcr has treated largely in his notes on Antoninus, 
lib. xi. p. 330, &c. [It sigmfles to do a thing artfully and 
dexterously, or with cunning and sagacity, as a shrewd 
manager of a household (oixovo/xos) controls those 
under him.— jtfur. [See Note 2, page 68, above.— /<. 
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method of confuting heretics; namely, by 
prescription, was not perhaps altogether un- 
suitable in that age. But they who think it 
always proper to reason in this manner must 
have little knowledge of the difference which 
time and change of circumstances produce.* 
11. This culpable disposition to circum- 
vent and confound an adversary, rather than 
confute him with sound argument, produced 
also a multitude of books falsely bearing 
on their front the names of certain dis- 
tinguished men. For the greater part of 
mankind, being influenced more by the 
authority of names than by arguments and 
scripture testimony, the writers conceived 
they should prefix names of the greatest 
weight to their books, in order to oppose 
successfully their adversaries. Hence those 
Canonff which were falsely ascribed to the 
apostles; hence those Apostolic Constitu- 
tions which Clemens Romanus was reputed 
to have collected; hence too {ha Recogni- 
tions of Clement, as tlicy arc called, and the 
Clementina,'^ and other works of the like 
character, which a too credulous world long 
held in high estimation. By the same arti- 
fice the mystics, as they are called, sought 
to advance their cause. Having no answer 
to give to those who demanded who was the 
first author of this new sort of wisdom, they 
alleged that they received it from Diony- 
sius, the Areopagitc of Athens, a contem- 
porary with the apostles ; and to give plausi- 
bility to the falsehood, they palmed upon 
this great man books void of sense and 
rationality.* Thus they who wished to sur- 
pass all others in piety deemed it a pious 

1 See Spanheim, Dias, de Vnescriptione in Rebus Fidei, 

0pp. toin. iii. p. 1079. [Tertulliau’s book was entitled 
De Preescriptione IJ cereticoruin, or Pra'scriplionibus nd- 
eerni'i Hcereticos, which might be translated, On the 
Presumption in regard to Heretics, or Presumptions 
against them. The author attempts to confute all the 
heretics at once, and by means of an historical argument. 
He maintains that the orthodox churches were founded 
by the apostles and their approved assistants, who or- 
dained the first pastors of these churclies, and esta- 
blLshed in them all one and the same faith, which must 
of course be genuine Christianityi and that this faith, 
having been handed down pure and uncorrupted, is | 
now contained in the creeds and inculcated in the as- 
semblies of these churches. But he alleges that not one 
of these things can be said of the heretical churches, 
which had not such an origin, and embrace various 
differing creeds, and creeds derived from other sources. 
Being bred an advocate and familiar with the proceed- 
ings of courts, he gives a forensic form to his argument, 
not only by using the law term Prascriptio, but by 
maintaining that the orthodox were, and had always 
been, in right and lawful possession of that invaluable 
treasure, true Christianity; and that of course the here- 
tics, who were never in possession of it, in vain attempt 
now to oust them of what they thus hold by legal pre- 
scription. — Mur. ^ 

2 Respecting these supposititious works, see the notes 

to sec. 19. chap. 11. part. ii. cent. i.—R. ^ 

3 The spurious works ascribed to Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite (who is mentioned Acts xvii. 34), are the follow- 
ing ;—D« Ccelesti Hierarchia, De Ecclesiasttca Uter- 
archia, De Diuinis Nominibus, De MysticaTheoUigm, 
together with twelve epistles. They all relate to the 


act to employ deception and fraud in sup- 
port of piety. 

12. Among the controversies which di- 
vided Christians in this century, the most 
considerable were concerning the millen- 
nium, the baptism of heretics, and Origen, 
That the Saviour is to reign a thousand 
yt^ars among men before the end of the 
world, had been believed by many In the 
preceding century without offence to any ; 
all, however, had not explained the doe- 
trine in the same manner, nor indulged 
hopes of the same kind of pleasures during 
that reign."* In this century the millena- 
rian doctrine fell into disrepute, through 
tlie influence especially of Origen, who op- 
posed it because it contravened some of his 
opinions.^ But Nepos, an Egypti:in bishop, 
attempted to revive its authority inawofk 
written against the allegorists, as he con- 
temptuously styled the opposers of the mil- 
lenmum. The book and its arguments were 
approved by many in the province of Ar- 
siruie, and particularly by Coracion, a pres- 


mystic theology, and breathe a devout spirit, but are 
exceedingly obscure and difiicult of comprehension. 
It I.'* supposed they wore written in the fourth or fifth 
century, as they bear marks of that period, and arc 
not nuuitioned by any writer prior to the 8i.xth cen- 
tury. The best edition of these works, Gr. and Lat. 
with copious notes, is that of Balthazar Corderius, 
Antwerp, 1 634, 2 vols. fol embracing the Gr scholia 
of St. Maximus the martyr (A.J). 65.9), and the para- 
phrase of G. I’achyrneras (A.D. 12S0.)— 

4 Seethe learned Treatise concerning the True Millen- 
nium, which Dr. Whitby has subjoined to the second 
volume of his Commentary xipon the New Testament. 
See also, for an account ot the doctrine of the ancient 
Millenarians, the fourth, fifth, seventh and ninth vo- 
lumes of I.ardner’s Credibilify, See. — Mad. [AlaoH. 
Corodi’s Kritische Geschichtc des Chiliasmus, 2d ed. 
1794, 3 vols. H\o.—Mur. 

5 See Origen, De Princhiiis, lib. ii cap. xi. 0pp. 
torn. i. p. 104, and Prolog. Comment, in Cantic. 
Cunticor. tom. iii. p. 28. The Cerinthians, Marclon- 
ites, Montanists, and Melitians, among the heretical 
.sects, and among the orthodox fathers Paplas, Justin 
Martyr, and Irenaius, held to a millenniul reign of 
Christ, and Ireiueus under.stood it in a very gross sense. 
Mosheim, in his Comment, do Reb. Christ. Sic. p. 721, 
believed the doctrine had a Jewish origin ; and he sup- 
posed the Christian doctors received, or at lea.st tole- 
rated it, because they hoped by it to make the Jews 
more willing to embrace Christianity. But Walch, in 
his Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. p. 143, is more discrimi- 
nating, and maintains that the quostioii, whether a mil- 
lennial reign of Chri.st i.s to be expected, liad a biblical 
origin, the earlier Chiliasts relying on the testimony of 
tho K 'volation; but the explanation of the doctrine 
was derived from the Jewi.sh opinions. According to 
the account of Gennadius of Marseilles, De Doynwi. 
Eccleskist. cap. Iv. p. 32, the Chiliasts may be divided 
into four classes. Tho first open opposer of Chlliasm 
that we meet with, was Caius, a teacher in the Church 
of Romo, towards the end of the second century. He 
denied that the Revelation was written by John, and 
ascribed it ratlier to Cerinthus. But ho effected very 
little. Origen was a more powerful opposer of tho 
doctrine. He did not, like Caius, deny the canonical 
authority of the Apocalypse, but explained the passages 
in it which describe the millennial reign of Christ, alle- 
gorically, as referring to spiritual delights, suited to 
the nature of spirits raised to perfection, and these to 
be enjoyed, not on the earth, but in the world to come. 
See Mosheim, Comment, de Reb Christ, p. 720, &c. and 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. li. p. 136—151.— Seht. 
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by ter of some respectability and influence. 
But Dionysius of Alexandria, a disciple of 
Origen, allayed the rising stonn by his oral 
discussions and his two books on the divine 
promises.* 

13. As no law had determined in what 
manner those who came over from heretical 
churches to the catholic Christians were 
to be received, difrerent customs prevailed 
in different churches. Many of the Ori- 
ental and African Christians classed re- 
claimed heretics among the catechumens, 
and admitted them to the Christian ordi- 
nances by baptism. But most of the Eu- 
ropean Christians regarded the baptism 
administered by erring Christians as valid ; 
and therefore received reclaimed heretics 
simply with imposition of hands and prayer. 
This diversity long prevailed without giving 
rise to contention. But in this century the 
Asiatic Christians determined in several 
councils, what before bad heem left at dis- 
cretion, that all heretics coming over to the 
true church must he re-haptized." *^1 his 
coming to the knowledge of Stephen, bishop 
of Rome, he with little humanity or pru- 
dence excluded those Asiatics from his 
f(*llowship and from tli.at of liis clinreh. 
Notwithstanding this rashness of Stc'phcn, 
Cyprian with other Africans, in a council 
called on the subject, embraced the opinion 
of the Asiatics, and gave notice of it to 
Stephen, Upon this Stephen was very in- 
dign.ant; but Cyprian replied with energy, 
and in a new council ludd at Carthage, 
again pronounced the baptism administered 
by heretics to be wholly invalid. The rage of 
Stephen now waxed hotter, and he most un- 
justly excluded the Africans from the rights 
of brotherhood. But the discord was healed 
partly by the moderation of the Africans 
and partly by the death of Stephen.^ 

1 See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles, vil. 24, and Gennadius 
Massillensis, He I)ogmatil/us ErdesiastiHs, cap. Iv p. 
32, od, Elmenborst. [Nepos held the Ilovclation to l>o 
an Inspired book ; and he maintained in opposition to 
the allegorlstarthat Ujg passages winch speak of a mil- 
lennial reign of Christ must be understood literally, and 
as promising corporeal pleasures, hut he does not 
appear to have deflned clearly wh.at the.se pleasures 
were to be, though he excluded eating, drinking, an<l 
marriage, as Mosheim supposes, ubi supra, p. 720. The 
very obscure and defective history of Nepos is ex- 
plained, as far as it can i) 0 , by Walcli, nbi supra, pago.s 
152 — 107. — Schl. [See also MUnscher, Handfaccfi der 
Dogmenges. vol. ii. pages 408—431, and Ncander, Kir- 
chenges. vol. 1. part lii. pages 1088—90. — Mur. 

Eusebius, Hist. Eceler. vii. cap. v. and vii. Fitinil- 
llan, Enist. ad Cyprianuin, in Cyprian’s Bpist. 76. The 
councils which decided this point, before Stephen’s 
rash procedure, were (1) the council of Carthage, about 
A.D. 215. 8eo Cyprian, Ep. 71 and 73 — (2) that of Ico- 
nium in Phrygia, A.D. 235. Cyprian, Ep. 7.5. Euseb. 
H. E. vil. 4— (3) that of Synada, and (4) some others, 
which are barely mentioned in Cyprian, fin. 75, and 
Euseb. uhi supra. See Walch, Hist, der Kirchenver- 
xammL pages 91, 94, and 90.— 3/ur. 

3 Cyprian, Ep, 70 and 73, and several others, od. 
Baluzc, Augustine, He Baptismo contra Donatistas 
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14. The contests concerning Origen were 
moved by Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, i 
who is reported by the friends of Origen to 
have been influenced by envy and hatred ; 
which, however, is very doubtful. In the pro- 
ceedings of Demetriu.s against Origen, one 
may discover marks of a mind exasperated, 
impassioned, arrogant, and unreasonable, 
but none scarcely of envy."* In the year 228 
Origen took a journey to A chain., and on 
his way suflered himself to ho ordained a 
presbyter by the bishops of Ctesarea and 
Jerusalem. At this, Demetrius was greatly 
olTendcd, because he deemed Origen unfit 
for such .an ollice, on account of his having 
mutilated himself, and because being master 
of a school under liim, he had been ordained 
without liis knowdedge and consent. The 
matter, however, was compromised, and 
Origen^ returned to Alexandria. But not 
long after, from some unknown cause, new 
dissension .aro.se between him and Deme- 
trius, which IxK’ame so great that Origcai 
left Alexandria and the school in the yiair 
2.>l, and removed to Caesarea [in Pale.stine]. 
Demetrius accused him in his absence be- 
fore an assembled council, and deprived 
him of liis ofli(;e without a hearing ; and 
aftc-rwards, in a .second council divested 
him of his ministerial character. It is pro- 
hahlcthat Demetrius accused Origen before 
th(! conncll, partiiailarly tlie last oiks of er- 
roneon.s s( niimcnts in matters of religion; 
which it was easy for him to do, .as Origen’s 
hook, Da Prineijnh, which was full of dan- 
gerous sentimonts, had been published not 
long before. The decision of the council 
at Alexandria was approved by the majority 
of the Christian bishops, though rejected ' 
by those of Aehaia, Palestine, Phoenieia, 
and Araliia.^ 


lib. vi. and vii. Opp. tom. ix. where he gives the acts 
of the council of ("artluigo, A.D. 2.')0. Prudent. Maran, 
t'itn Cypriaiti, p. 107, and all the writers of the life ot' 
Cyprian. [The whole history of this controversy is 
discussed at large by Mosheim, ('imnu nt. dp Jlrbvs, S c. 
pages 510- -517, and still more fully by Walcb, Hist, drr 
Kptxrer. vol. li. pages .328—384. — Sr/il. 

* Mosheim iseingulnrin this opinion; which he de- 
fends at great length, in his Comment, de Rebus. &e. p. 
671, &c. in opposition to the express testimony of Eu- 
sebius, II. b. vi. 8, and Jerome, Epist. 29, Opp. tom. iv. 
part ii. j). G8. If Demetrius was not envious of tlio 
growing reputation of Origen, or otherwise affeoted l»y 
personal antipathy. It seems impossible to account for 
the rancour he man ifc.stcd.— J/i/r. 

^ This account is deiived from the original sources, 
especially from Eusebius, Hist, Ecctes. vi. 23. Plio- 
tius, BibHot?i. cod. cxvlii. Jerome, J)e Vd'is JRustr. 
and Origen himself.— It dilfers, in some respects, from 
that given by the common writers, Doucin, Ilnet, and 
others. [That Demetrius accused Origen of erroneous 
sentiments, is a mere conjecture of Mosheim and others, 
which however is expre.ssfy denied by Jerome. Epis. aa 
Paulam, No. 29, Ope>a, tom. iv. par. il. col, C8 and 
480, cd. Martlanay. Neither Is it certain that Demetrius 
assembled two councils. See Walch, Hist, der Kerchen- 
versam* p. 92, Aa—J/ar. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS RITES. 

1. All the momuiicnts of this century 
which have come down to us show that 
there was a great increase of ceremonies. 
To the causes of this wliich have already 
been mentioned, may be .added tbe passion 
I for Platonic philosophy, or rather the poj)U- 
, lar superstition of tlu‘ oriental nations rc- 

specang demons, which was adopted by the 
Platonists and received from them by the 
Christian doctors. For, from lliesc opinions 
concerning the nature and the propen.sities 
of evil spirits, many of these rites evidently 
took their rise. Hence arose the public 
exorcisms, the multiplication of fasts, and 
tlie aversion to matrimony. Hence the 
caution not to have intercourse with those 
who were either not yet baptized, or had 
been excluded from the communion of the 
chur(!h, because such were considered as 
under the power of some evil sj)irit; and to 
pass over other things, hence the painful 
austerities and ])enanecs which were en- 
joined upon otVenders.' 

2. That the Christians now had in most 
provinces certain edihccs in which they as- 
sembled for religious worship will be d(mied 
by no candid and Imp.artial person. Nor 
would 1 contend strenuously against those 
who think these edifices were frequently 
adorned with images and other ornaments.*^ 
As to the forms of public worsliip and the 
times'** set a])art for it, it is unnecessary 
here to be particular, as little alteration 
was made irnthis century. Yet two things 
deserve notice. First, the public discourses 
to the people underwent a change. For, not 
to mention Origen, who was the first, so far 
as we know, that made long discourses in 
public, and in his discourses expounded 
the saCred volume, there were certain bi- 
shops, who being educated in the schools 
of the rhetoricians, framed their adtlresses 
and exhortations according to the rules of 
Grecian eloquence, and their example met 
the most ready approbation. Secondly, the 
use of incense was now introduced, at least 
into many churches. Very learned meai 
have denied this fact ; but they do it in the 


1 Whoever desires to look farther into this suhjjoct 
may consult Porphyry, On Abstinmre from Flesh, and 
various x>assages in Kuseblus, Pr<epnrai. F.xiang, and 
Theodorct, comparing them with the Christian institu- 
tions. 

a Yet there is most ground for the negative.— Von 
Ein. 

The regular seasons for public worship were all 
Sundays, Hood Friday, Easter, and Whitsunday. See 
Origen, against Celsus, book viii. p. 833. The anniver- 
saries of the locjd martyrdoms were also observed. — 
Von Ein. 
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face of testimony which is altogether unex- 
ceptionable.^ 

3. Those who conducted religious wor- 
ship annexed longer prayers and more of 
ceremony to the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper; and this I suppose with no bad 
intentions. Neither those doing penance 
nor tliose not yet baptized were allowed to 
be j)rcscnt at the celebration of this ordi- 
nance; which practice it Is well known was 
derived from the pagan mysteries.*'^ That 
golden and silver vessels were used in it. 
is testified among others by Prudentins,” 
and I see no reason to doubt the fact 
in respect to the more opulent Chris- 
tian churclies. I'he time of its administra- 
tion was dilferent, according to the state 
and circumstances of the churches. Some 
deemed the morning, some the afternoon, 
and some the evening, to be the most suit- 
able time for its celebration.^ Neither were 
all agreed how often this most saere<l ordi- 
nance should be repeated.'* But all believed 
it absolutely necessary to the attainment of 


^ Uev(!ri<lge, Ail Canon, iii. Apoxtol. p. 401, and Ids 
Codox Canon. I’hnlinxtus, p. 7S. [T'he Christians on- 
giually abhorred the use of ineenso iu public worship 
as b'.'ing a part of the worship of idols. 8ee Tertulliau, 
Apolog. c.ap. xlii.; and De Corona MiUtis, cap. x. Yet 
they permitted its use at fun;'rals against otTertsivo 
smells. Afterwards it was used at the induction of 
magistrates and bisliops and also in public worship, to 
temper the ba<i air of crowded assemblies in hot coun- 
tries, and at last degenerated into a superstitious rite. 
— SM. 

6 See Pf.iff, l>iss ii. Dc. Pajinlic. Thcolop. sec. 13, p. 
14!), tVic. ; and lUnpliam, Antiquit. Feefes. book x. chap. v. 
— .SV7//. 

» li ft ( 7 T'? 6 v. llynin. ii. p. fiO. cd. Ili-.insil [and 
Ovttaius iMilcvit. Do FoJii.nnate Donntht cap. xll. p. 
\T.—Fchl. rh) )) interesting domment entitled 

Oesta apmi y.tnophihim, to be found in IbiutlCs licHqnke 
Saaor, vol. iv. p. 100, ; and in Optatus, Opera, p. 

2or», there is a circumstanlial nocoimt of the plate 
ami other property belonging to the Church of Cirta, 
now Cor.stantinn, in Noith Africa, in the year 303-4, 
during the Diocletian persecution, when the Roman 
uulhoi itic.s selsced the eflects belonging to the Christian 
communities. They found in this provincial church 
two golden and six silver cups, six silver pitchers, a 
small silver kettle {aiccumellam\ seven silver lamp.s, 
two wax taper -stands (cereo/ala), a few bra/.en cande- 
labra of seven lights each, eleven brazen lamps with 
their chains, eight hundred and twelve female dn*sse.s 
(tunicoe 7 nulicbn‘s), thirty-eight caps or veils (niaf&rfea), 
sixteen mule tunics, thirteen pair of men’s stocking.^, 
forty-seven pair of women’s ditto, and nineteen coplie j 
fmticana', probably some kind of coarso dresses. In 
the triclinium of the church, perhaps the room for the 
love-feasts, or for the administration of baptism, there 
were four doUa or large tubs, and six earthen jars for 
wine. The Roman omclals had great trouble in col- 
lecting the books (codices) of this church, in order to 
burn them. When they entered the library they found 
the shelves or presses all empty, but behind a chest they 
discovered capitulata (?) and a lamp, both of silver. 
From the readers, whom they traced out with some dif- 
ficulty, and from the schoolmaster or grammnticut, 
they obtained in all thirty-seven codices, most of them 
apparently portions of the sacred Scriptures.— i?. 

7 See Cyprian, F.p. Ixiil. p. 104. — Schl. 

8 It was commonly administered every Sunday, as 
well 08 on other festival days ; and In times of persecu- 
tion, dally. See Cyprian, De Oratione Domin. p. 209, 
Ep, Ivl. p. 90, Ep. llv. p. 79, ed. Baluze.— ScAI. 
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salvation; and therefore they universally 
required infants to become partakers of it. * 
In omc places the sacred feast preceded 
and in others followed the Lord’s Supper.® 
4 . Bajitism was publicly administered 
twice a-year to candidates who had gone 
througli a long preparation and trial,® none 
being present as spcjtators but such as had 
been themselves baptized. The effect of 
baptism was supposed to be the remission of 
sins ; and it was believed that the bishop, by 
the imposition of hands and by prayer, con- • 
ferred those gifts of the Holy Spirit which 
were necessary for leading a holy life.* Of 
the principal ceremonies attending baptism 
we have before spoken. [Cent. ii. part ii. 
cap. iv. sec. 13.] A few things, however, 
must here be added. None were admitted 
to the sacred font until the exorcist, by a 
solemn and menacing formula, had declared 
them free from bondage to the prince of 
darkness and now servants of God. For 
after the opinion had become prevalent 
among Christians, that rational souls origi- 
nated from God himself, and therefore were 
in themselves holy, pure, and morally free, ' 
the evil propensities of man must be con- 
sidered as arising from the body and from 
matter, or some evil spirit must be supposed 
to possess the souls ot’ men and impel them 
to sin. The Gnostics all embraced the first 
supposition ; but the Catholics could in no 
wise embrace it, because they held that 
matter was created by God and was not 
eternal. They had therefore to embrace 
the second supposition, and to imagine some 
evil demon, the author of sin and of all evil, 
to be resident in all vicious persons.^ The 


1 They belirved that this ordinance rendered persons 
Immortal, and that sueh as never partook of it had no 
hopt*s of a resurrection. Hence Dionysius Alex, (cited 
by Kuseb. II. Ju vii. 11), calls it, alaOrjT^v ixera tov 
Kvpiov avraycjyyv. That children also partook of it 
Is testified by Cyprian, IJc Lapxix, pages 184 and 189, 
cd. Baluze. See Horn’s Ilisl. Eucharist. hiSanlumy 
cap. iv. sec. 1, &c.; and cap. vi. sec. 3; also Bingham, 
Antiquit. Ecdcs. book xv. chap. iv. sec. 7. — Schl. 

2 Chry.sostom, IJornil. xxii. Oportet Hcerescs esse, 0pp. 
tom. V. — Schl. 

3 In tho Apostolic Con, book viii. chap, xxxii. 
a three years' preparation was enjoined, yet witli allow- 
ance of some exceptions. — Schl. 

4 This may be placed beyond all controversy by many 
passages from the fathers of this century. And ns it 
will conduce much to an understanding of the theology 
of tho ancients, which differed in many respects from 
ours, I will adduce a single passage from Cyprian. It 
is in his Epist. Ixxiii. p. 131. Marti festum est aufem, 
uhi et per quos remissa peccatorum dari possit, qiue in 
baptismo scilicet datur. — Qui vero preepositis ccclesice 
qffc.runtur, per nostram orationem et manus impontionem 
Spiritum Sanctum consequuntur. See also a pa.ssage 
from Dionysius Alex, in Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. 
cap. viii. 

6 That exorcism was not annexed to baptism till some 
u ^*'^**^ century, and after the admission of 

the Platonic philosophy into the church, may almost be 
demonstrated. The ceremonies used at baptism in the 
second century are described by Justin Martyr, in his 
•ec(^ Apology, and by Tertullian In his book De Co- 


persons baptized returned home decorated 
with a crown and a white robe ; the first 
being indicative of their victory over the 
world and their lusts, the latter of their ac- 
quired innocence.® 

5. Greater sanctity and necessity were 
now attributed to fasting than was done 
before; because it was the general belief 
that demons laid fewer snares for the tem- 
perate and abstemious than for the full fed 
or luxurious.^ The Latins were singular 
in keeping every seventh day of the week 
as a fast;® and as the Greek and Oriental 
Christians would not imitate them in this, 
it afforded abundant matter for altercation 
between them. Ordinarily Christians prayed 
three times a day, at the third, sixth, and 
ninth hours [9 a.m. 12 noon, and 3 p.m.], 
as was the custom of the Jews. Besides 
these regular hours of prayer, they prayed 
much and often ; for they considered it the 
highest duty of a holy man to hold converse 
with God.® On joyful and festive occa- 
sions while giving thanks to God, they 
thought it suitable to pray standing, thus 
expressing their joy and confidence by the 
posture of their bodies ; but on sorrowful 
occasions and seasons of fasting and humi- 
liation, they were accustomed to make their 
supplications on their bended knees or pros- 
trate, to indicatij scl f-abasemen t . ’ ® That cer- 
tain forms of prayer were everywhere used 
both in public and in private, I have no 
doubt;** but I am likewise confident that 
many persons poured out the feelings of 

roTus Militis} but neither makes any mention of exor- 
cism. This is a cogent argument to prove that it was 
admitted by Christians after the times of these fathers, 
and of course in the third century. Egypt perhaps first 
received it. 

6 Perhaps also of the.ir freedom. Schwarz, Diss. de 
Ceremoniis et Formulis a Veterum Manumissione ad 
Baptisnium translafis. Cyprian refers to the white 
garments, /> Lapsis, p. \ 81. — Schl. 

7 Clementina, Ilomil. ix. sec. 9, p. G88, Sic. ; Por- 
phyry, De Ahstineniia, lib iv, p. 417, See. and others. 

8 See Concilium Eliberitanum, Canon 2G. — Schl. 

9 See Cyprian, De Orotione, p. 2\i.— Schl. 

10 See Cyprian, De Oratione,p. 214; and Cdnstitut. 
Apostol. lib. ii. cap. lix. — Schl. 

n In tho earliest times, exclusive of the short intro- 
ductory salutation, Pax vo'nscurn. Sic. no C8tabli.shed 
forms of prayer wore used in public worship, but tho 
bishop or presbyter poured forth extempore prayers. 
Sec Justin Martyr, Apology ii. The Lord’s prayer was 
used not only as a pattern, biit also as a formula of 
prayer. Yet only the baptized and not the catechu- 
mens, might utter it. Tertullian, De Oratione. cap. i. 
ix.; Cyprian, De Oratione Domin. and Cunstitut. Apos- 
tol. lib. vii. cap. xliv. Afterwards various forms were 
gradually introduced, and particularly short prayers 
derived from passages of Scripture. When greater 
uniformity in the churches as to ceremonies was In- 
troduced, the smaller churches had to regulate their 
forms of prayer conformably to those of the larger 
churches, and of course to adopt the formulas of tho 
metropolitan churches. Origen, Contra Celtum, lib. vi.; 
and Homilia in Jerem.; Eusebius, De Vita Const aniini 
Mag, lib. Iv. cap. xix. xx. xvii.; Hist. Eccles. lib. it 
cap. xvii.; Lactantius, DeMortib. Persecutor, cap. xlvi. 
xlvii. See Baumgarten*s ErlUuterung der ChristHchen 
AlterthUmer, p. 432.— Schl. 
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their hearts before God in free and unpre- 
meditated effusions. They supposed there 
was great efficacy in the sign of the cross 
against all sorts of evils, and particularly 
against the machinations of evil spirits; 
and therefore no one undertook anything of, 
much moment without first crossing him- ' 
self. * Other ceremonies I pass without 
notice. 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF DIVISIONS OR HERESIES IN 
TUB CHURCH. 

1 . Most of the sects which disquieted the 
church in the preceding centuries, caused it 
various troubles also in this ; for the ener- 
gies of the Montanists, Valentinians, Mar- 
clonites, and other Gnostics, were not wholly I 
subdued by the numerous discussions of their 
tenets. Adelphius and Aquilinus of the 
Gnostic tribe, but very little known, en- 
deavoured to insinuate themselves and their 
doctrines into the esteem of the public at 
Rome and in Italy.* But these and others 
of the same class were resisted by Plotinus 
himself, the coryphaeus of the Platonlsts of 
this age, and by his disciples, with no less 
boldness and energy than the orthodox 
Christians were accustomed to manifest; 
for the philosophical opinions of this faction 
concerning God, the origin of the world, the 
nature of evil, and other subjects, could not 
possibly meet the approbation of the Pla- 
tonists. These united forces of the Chris- 
tians and the philosophers were doubtless 
competent to bring the Gnostics gradually 
to lose all credit and infiuence among the 
well-informed.* 

2. While the Christians were struggling 


I The Christians at first used the sign of the cross, to 
bring to remembrance the atoning death of Christ, on 
all occasions. Hence Tcrtullian, De Corona MilitiSf 
cap. iii. p. 121, says: — Ad oinnem progressum atque 
promotum, ad omnem oditum et e-\itum, ad vestitura, 
ad calciatum, ad lavacra, ad mensas, ad lumina, ad cu- 
bilia, ad sedilia, quaicunque nos conversatio exercet, 
frontem crucis signaculo terimus. Compare also his 
work, j4d Uxorera, lib. ii. So late as the second century 
the Christians attached no particular virtue to the sign 
of the cross, and they paid it no adoration. See Ter- 
tullian, Apologet. cap. xvi.; and Ad iVafion/?/, cap. xii.; 
but afterwards powerful efficacy began to be ascribed 
to it. See Cyprian, Testimonia ado. JiaUsos, lib. ii. 
cap. xxi. xxii. p 204 ; and Lactantius, JnstittU. lib. iv. 
cap. xxvil. xxviii. — Schl. 

* Porphyry, Fita Plotinif cap. xvi. p. 118, &c. 

3 The book of Plotinus against the Gnostics is still 
extant among his works. Ennead ii. lib. ix. p. 213, 
&c. [Semler, in his Historic Ecclet, Selecta Capita^ 
vol. 1. p. 81, conjectures, and not without reason, that 
the Gnostics and all the assailants of the Old Testa- 
ment, lost their power after Orlgen introduced the alle- 
gorical and tropological mode of expounding Scripture, 
and extended It in some measure to the history of 
Christ. And as he further supposes, the labours of 
Dionysius Alex, and other learned fathers, e g. Doro- 
theus, a presbyter of Antioch (who understood the He- 
brew; Eusebius, H,E, viL 32). may have contributed 
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with these corrupters of the truth, and upon 
the point of gaining the victory [a little past 
the middle of this century], a new enemy, 
more fierce and dangerous than those, sud- 
denly appeared in the field. Manes,* whom 
his disciples called Manichaeus,*^ a Persian,® 
educated among the Magi, and himself one 
of the Magi before he became a Christian, I 
was instructed in all the sciences and arts ^ 
which were in repute among the Persians 
and the adjacent nations, and was an astro- 
nomer (though a rude one}, a physician, a 
painter, and a philosopher ; but he had an 
exuberant imagination, and, as appears very 
probable, was delirious and fanatical. This 
man adventured to combine the principles 
of the Magi with Christianity, or rather to 
explain the latter by the former. To faci- 
litate the accomplishment of this object, he 
gave out that Christ had left the way of sal- 
vation imperfectly explained, and that he 
himself was the Paraclete whom the Saviour 
promised to send to his disciples when he left 
the world. Many were seduced by his elo- 
quence, his grave aspect, and the simplicity 
and innocence of his life, and in a short time 
he established a sect ; but at last he was put 
to death by Varanes I. King of the Per- 
sians. The cause, time, and manner of his ' 
execution, are variously stated by the an- i 
cients.^ 


much to diminish the Gnostic party, as they carried 
investigation farther and more lucidly confuted the 
Jewish notion.s, and at the same time approximated a 
little towards the Gnostic doctrines concerning the Son 
of God. Hence it is we hear no more about the Gnos- 
tics in this century; and tlie few who still remained 
united themselves with the MunichBeans. — Schl. 

4 The oriental writers call him Mani; (Hyde, De 
Rdig. Vet. Persarum, cap. 21; and D'llerbelot, Bihlioth. 
Orientate, art. Mani); but the Greeks and Latins call 
him Mai/r;?, Mdvei?, and Manes. See Waleh, Hitt, der 
Keizer, vol. i. p. 09 1. — Schl, 

5 See the Acta Archetai, cap. v. 49; Augustine, De 
Heeretib. cap xlvi. ; and Contra Fautlum, lib. xlx. cap. 
xxii. — Schl [ See the Acta Diiputationis Archelai Epis. 
et Mnnetis Iherenar. in Routh’s Iteliquite Saerte, vol. 
Iv. p. Ill, Oxfd. 1818.— A. 

0 Notwithstanding the Greek and oriental writers 
represent Manes as being a Persian, Waleh ( Hist, der 
Ketzer, vol. I. p. 708), and Beausobre {Hist. Crit. de 
Manichee, tome i. pCfCO), think it more probable that ho 
was a Chaldean ; bi^iMmse Ephrem Syrus expressly so 
states, 0pp. Syro-Jj^in. tom. ii. p. 468; and because 
Archelaus, in his Acta, uhi supra, cap. xxxvi. charges 
Manes with understanding no language but that of the 
Chaldees.— S’cAf. 

7 All that is extant concerning the life, actions, and 
doctrines of this very singular genius, has been very 
carefully collected and reviewed ingeniously, though 
often with more ingenuity and copiousness, than were 
necessary by Beausobre, in his Hist. Critiq. de Mani» 
chSeet du Manicheisme, Amsterdam, 1734—39, 2 vols. 
4to. [ Whoever would gain the best acquaintance with 
the history of Manes and the Manlcheeans, may con- 
sult, besides Beausobre, ubi supra, the long essay of 
Mosheim, in hia Comment, de Rebus, Ac. pages 728— 908; 
Wolf, Manicheeismtju ante Manichceos, Ac. Hamb. 1707, 
8vo; Lardner's Cred. qfthe Gos. Hist, part 11. vol. Iii 
pages 364—753; and Walch’s Hist, der Ketzer. vol. i. 
pages 68.5 — 814. These principal writers being con- 
sulted, all the rest may be neglected. The last of these 
works has the groat advantage that it concentrates 
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3. The religious system of Manes is a 
compound of Christianity and the ancient 
philosophy of the Persians, which ho had 
imbibed in early life. What the Persians 
relate concerning their Mithras. Manes ap- 
plied to Christ. According to his views and 
those of the Persians, there are two first 
principles of all things, a subtile and very 
pure substance or light, and a gross and 
corrupt substance or darkness. Ov(*r each 
of these a Lord has reigned from all eter- 
nity, Tlie Lord of light is denominated 
God ; the regent of the world of darkness is 


orranKfts properly, criticises acutely nud solidly, and j 
expresses In u lucid and a^reealdo style all that has j 
been said on the subject by the useliil Wolf, the ajjreo- 
able and learned but prolix Bcausobre, the acute Mo-- 1 
helm, and tlio solid and critlcMl Lardner. — Von Kin . ; 
[In re;?ard to i\\Q Hiatory of J^nnes, there is much < Is- 
aRrccment between the oriental and the Grecian writers. 
Yet in tlio particulars stated in the text there is no dis- 
aurcement. Wc will extraet JVpm Comm, 

de Hell. Christ, p. 73-1, &c. so fTTGcliHs is ncccsafry'Tb 
give a history of this cxtraordlnnry man. Manes, on 
meeting witli the books of tlie Clnisiians. found that 
the religion they coiitaincd coinchled with his philo- 
sopiiy in some respects, and contradicted it in others, 
lie determined to unite the two together, to enlarge 
and improve tlio one by the otlier, and thus to give the 
world a new religion. He began by giving out that he 
was the I’anicletc (« Jolm xvl. 7, 13, &c.) 

and porliaps he really aupposod lie was so. lie rejected 
or altered such hooks of the Christians as contravened 
his opinions, and substituted others in their place, par- 
ticularly those which he pretended were w'ritten by 
himself under a divine impulse. Tlio King of Persia 
threw Idm into prison, l»ut for what cau-e is unknown 
The Greek writers (especially A rchclaus, in his .drfn 
pufntionlst Sec. wlio furnlslied the other Greek an»l r.atin 
M'rlters with nearly all the historical facts they state), 
represent that he was imprisoned, liecauso having pro- 
inlsetl to cure tlie king’s son, he failed and caused the 
death of the young prince. A dUTerent account i.s given 
by the orientil writers, Persian, Syrian, and Arabian, 
cited by H'Herbelot, liiUiuthrqtt^ Orient, art. Mnni; 
Hyde, Historid lielif^. Veter. Vn'mrum, cap. xxi.i Rc- 
naudot, Uistoria Patriarch. /Ih'x tndvinnr.^. 42; Pocock, 
Speeinum HUt. Arabiim, p. i ll), ilfc. They state that 
Manes, coming to the court of King Sapor, was received 
kindly; and that his doctrines were embraced by the 
monarch. IIereup<m Manes became so bold as publicly 
to attack the Persian religion. This drew on him per- 
secution, and so endangered his life that he was obliged 
to fiec into Turkistan. Here ho collected many fol- 
lowers, and spent a whole year in a cave, where he 
composerl Ins liook entitled Ertviv^, or Arxeng. i.e. the 
Go.tfHd, and which is adorned with splendid paintings. 
This hook ho represented to bo a gift of God. In the 
mean time Sapor die»l, and was succeeded by his son 
Hormisdas, who wjis so favourable to Manes as to 
embrace his religion. After the death of Hormisdas, 
Varanes I. succeeded to the throne. He was at first 
well disposed towards Manes, but soon turned against 
him and determined on his destruction. Kur this pur- 
pose ho allured him from his safe retreat, under pretence 
of a disputation witli the Magi, and cau.sed him to be 
put to death as a pervorter of the true religion. This 
took place in the year 278; or, according to Walch, 

( fli.d. der Ketzer. vol. 1. p. 724) in the year 277. The 
shocking fate of Manes rather aninmted than terrilied 
his followers. The most able and eloquent of them 
roamed through Syria, Persia, Egypt, Africa, and over 
most parts of the world; and by the severity of their 
morals and the simplicity of their religion, they every- 
wiiere made proselytes. And notwithstanding all the 
persecutions which liavc befallen them, their descend- 
ant exist to this day, in the mountains between Persia 
arra Indi^— < Schl. [More recent writers may be con- 
sulted, via, Neander Kirehenges, vol. i. part il. pages 
813— -5G, and Von Ridchlinn Meldegg, Die Theologie 
4et Manes u. ifir Ursprung. 1825, 8vo.— Jl/ar. 


called Ilyle (jXt}, matter)^ or da3mon (the 
devil). These two Lords are of opposite 
natures and dispositions. The Lord of light, 
as he is himself happy, so he is beneficent ; 
the Lord of darkness, being himself inisera^ 
ble, is malignant, and wishes others also to 
be miserable. Each has produced a numc^ 
rous progeny pf hi,s own peculiar character, 
and distributed them over his empire. 

4 . For a very long period of time the 
prince of darkness was ignorant of the ex- 
istence of light, and of the world of light ; 
but on occasion of a war which arose in his 
kingdom, he gained some knowledge of the 
light ; and on discovering it, he was eager 
to possess it. The Lord of light opposed 
him with an army ; but the general of the 
celestial army, whose name was The First 
Man, was rather nnsueeessful ; .and the 
troops of darkness succeeded in getting pos- 
session of a considerable portion of the ce- 
lestial elements, and of light itself, which is 
an animate substance, and these they mixed 
with depraved matter. The next general 
on the side of the world of light, called I'lic 
Living Spirit, conducted the war more suc- 
cessfully; yet he was unable to liberate the 
celestial substance now in combination with 
the vicious elements. The vampiished 
prince of darkness produced the parents of 
the human race. Th(‘ men who arc born 
of this stock consist of a body formed from 
the depraved matter of the world of dark- 
ness, and of two souls, the one sensitive and 
concupiscent which tlicy derived from the 
princt* of darkness, the other rational and 
immortal, being a particle of that divine 
light whieli w'as plundered by the .army of 
darkne.ss and immersed in matter. 

5 . Men being thus formed by the jH'ineo 
of darkness, and minds which were the 
daughters of eternal light being inclo.sed in 
their bodies, God now, by the living Spirit 
who had before vanquished the princes of 
darkness, formed this our earth out of vi- 
cious m.atter, that it might become the resi- 
dence of the human race, and afibrd God 
advantages for gradually delivering souls 
from their bodies, and separating the good 
matter from the bad . Afterwards God pro- 
duced from himself two majestic beings, 
who should afibrd succour to the souls im- 
mured in bodies, namely, Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. Christ is the being whom the 
Persians call Mithras. He is a most splen- 
did substance, consisting of the purest light 
of God, self-existent, animate, excelling in 
wisdom, and having his residence in the sun. 
The Holy Spirit likewise is an animate and 
lucid substance, which is diffused through 
the whole atmosphere that encompasses oar 
earth, warms and enlightens the souls of 
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men, fccmulates tlie earth, elicits gradually 
from it the latent particles of divine fire, 
and wafts them upward that they may re- 
turn to their native world. 

1 6. After God had for a long time admo- 

1 nishcd the captiv e souls immured in bodies, 
by angels and by men instructed by him- 
1 self, he, at length, in order to accelerate 
i their return to tlie heavenly country, di- 
1 rected Clirist, his son, to descend from the 
; sun to this our world. lie being clad in 
tlie form and shadow of a human body, but 
not joined to a real body, appeared among 
the dews, pointed out tlu‘ way in which souls 

I may extricate themscilves from the body, 
j and proved his divinity' by his miracles. 
Ihit the prince of darkness instigated the 
dews to crucify him. This punishimmt, 
however, he did not actually endure, be- 
cause he had not a body ; but the people 
supposed lie was crucified. Having accom- 
plished his embassy, Christ returned to the 
sun, his former residence, and charged his 
apostles to propagate the religion he had 
taught tliein throughout the world. More- 
ov(^r, when about to depart he promised to 
send at some time a greater and more per- 
fect apostle, whom he called the Paraclete, 
who should add many things to the precepts 
he Iiad delivered, and dispel all errors in 
regard to religious subjects. This Para- 
clete [iromised by Christ was Manes the 
Persian, who by command of (jod ex- 
plained the whole doctrine of salvation 
perf(‘Ctly, and without any ambiguity or 
concealment. 

7. The souls which believe Jesus Christ 
to be the Son of God cease from worship- 
ping the God of the Jews (who is no other 
than the prince of darkness), obey the laws 
which were given by Christ and enlarged 
and explained by Manes, the Paraclete, and 

1 perseveringly resist the lusts of the evil soul, 
these shall progressively become purified 
from the contaminations of base matter. Yet 
the entire purgation of the soul cannot be 
efiected in the present life. Therefore souls 
when freed from the body must undergo a 
twofold purification after death, before they 
are admitted into the world of light; the 
first purification is by sacred water, and the 
second by sacred fire. They first go to 
the moon, which consists of sacred water, 
and are there purified during fifteen days ; 

thence they proceed to tlio sun, the holy 
fire of which removes entirely all their re- 
maining pollution. The bodies which they 
left behind, being formed of base matter, 
revert back to their original mass. 

8. Put the souls wliich have neglected tlio 
means for their purgation will, alter de.nth, 
pass into other bodies, either of animals or 
of other beings, until they become cleansed. 
Some also, being peculiarly depraved, will 
be delivered over to the evil demons inhabit- 
ing our atmosphere, to be tormented for a 
season. When the greater part of the souls 
shall be liberated and restored to the world 
of light, then, at the command of God, in- 
fernal fire will burst from the caverns in 
which it is contained, and will liurn up and 
destroy the fabric of this world. After those 
events, the prince and powers of darkness 
will be compelled to retire to their wretched 
country, where tliey must remain for ever. 
For, to prevent their renewing war against 
the world of light, God will encompass the 
world of darkness with an invincible guard. 
That is to say, the souls whose salvation has 
become desp(;rate will keep watch like sol- 
diers about the world of darkness, so that 
its miserable inhabitants can no more go out. 

9. To give these monstrous opinions some 
plausibility, Manes rejected nearly all the 
sacred books in which the Christians be- 
lieved their religion was contained. The 
Old 'J’'estamont especially he pronounced to 
Vie the work, not of God but of the prince 
of darkness, whom he represented the Jews 
as worshipping in place of the true God. 
The four histories of Christ which we call 
Gospels, he either denied to have binin eom- 
po.sed by the aposth’s, or he maintained that 
if they were so, they had been corrupted, 
interpolated, and stuffed with Jewish fiibles 
by crafty and deceitful men. In place of 
them he substituted another gospel which 
he denominated Erteng, and which he af- 
firmed had been dictated to him by God 
him.self. The Acts of the Apostles he wholly 
rejected. The Epistles which are ascribed 
to St. Paul he admitted to have been writ- 
ten by him, but maintained that they were 
adulterated. What he thought of the other 
books of the New Testament we are not 
informed. 

10. The rules of life which Manes pre- 
scribed for his followers were peculiarly 
rigorous and severe. He directed them to 
mortify and macerate the body, which be 
regarded as the very essence of evil and 
the work of the prince of darkness, to de- 
prive it of every convenience and gratifica- 
tion, to extirpate every sensual appetite, 
and to divest themselves of all the propen- 
1 sides and instincts of nature. But as he 

^ Not hfs Divinity; for this. In the tnie and proper 
sense of the word, the Manicha^ns could not predicate 
of Christ nor of ti.e Holy Ghost Tl»ey held neither of 
them to be more ancient than the world. See Fortn- 
natua in ids dispute with Augustine, i. p. 69. They 
believed that the light of the Son might be obscured by 
intei'vening mutter, but that the licht of the Father 
could not See Moshelm, Comment, de Reb, Christ, 
p. 775, &c.~-Schl, 
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foresaw that he could expect few to embrace 
his system, if he imposed upon all without 
discrimination such severe rules of life, he 
divided his followers into two classes, the 
elect and the hearers ; that is, the perfect 
, Christians and the imperfect. The former, 
or the elect, were to abstain from flesh, 
eg"s, milk, fish, wine, and every inebriating 
I drink, from marriage and from every in- 
diligence of sexual passions, to live in the 
I most abject poverty, to sustain their ema- 
, ciated bodies with bread, herbs, pulse, and 
melons, to abstain from all active life, and 
j to be devoid both of love and hatred. A 
I milder rule was prescribed for the hearers. 
They might possess houses, lands, and goods, 
eat flesh though sparingly, and marry wives: 
yet even these indulgences Iiad their limi- 
tations. The whole ^body of Manichacans 
were subjected to one president, who rc[)re- 
sented Jesus Christ; with him were con- 
nected twelve masters or rulers, who 
represented the twelve apostles; next to 
these there were seventy-two bishops, cor- 
responding with the seventy-two disciples 
of Christ; and under each bishop there 
were presbyters and deacons. All these 
officers were from the class of the elect.* 

1 1 . The sect of the llieracites was formed 
in Egypt near the close of this century, by 
Hierax of Leontopolis, who was a book- 
copier by trade, a man of learning and 
venerable for the visible sanctity of his de- 
portment. Many have supposed that this 
sect was a branch of the Manichman family, 
but erroneously; for although Hierax held 
some notions in common with Manes, yet 

1 All these particulars arc more fully stated and sup- 
ported by citations from antu|uity. iix my Coviment. de 
llcbus Christ. &c. [pages 72S -P03 ; with which the 
reader should compare Walch’s Hist, dcr KHzrr. vol. 
i pages GSfi — 814. From both we extract the following 
notices respecting the worship of this sect. They re- 
verenced the sun and the moon, though they did not 
account them deities. Their worship was so simple, 
that they claimed to be farther removed from paganism 
than all other Christians. They had no temples, no 
altars, no images, no oblations, and no burning of in- 
cense They observed Sundays which they kept as 
fhsts. But they ob.served none of the Chri.stian festi- 
vals which relate to the incarnation and baptism of 
Clurist. They celebrated the memorial of Christ’s death 
but with little of devotion. WUiether they observed 
Easter is uncertain, but they observed the anniversary 
of Manes’ death, which they called Bama {ftrjfjLa), with 
great devotion. Fasting was one of their most impor- 
tant religious exercises. They kept sacred Sundays and 
Mondays. They made use of baptism, but did not 
baptize either children or grown persons who were 
only hearers ; and even to the elect, it was left optional 
whether they would be baptized or not. The elect ob- 
served likewise the liOrd’s Supper, though it is not 
known what they used in place of wine, which was with 
them altogether prohibited. [The student may 

also consult, on Manes or Mani and his system, Matter, 
Hist, du Gnost. vol. iii. p 70, &c.; Gic.seler, Lchrbuch, 
sec. 61, Davidson’s Transl. vol. i. p. 223; Milman’s Hist. 
qf Christy vol. ii. p. 322, &c. where he will find much 
authentic information from the best sources ; and Rose's 
translation of Neander’s Kirchenget, vol. il p. 140, &c. 


he differed from him in many respects. He 
believed it was the great business of Christ 
to promulgate a new law, more perfect and 
more striSi than that of Moses. Hence 
he concluded that Christ had prohibited to 
his followers, marriage, flesh, wine, and 
whatever was gi’ateful to the senses or the 
body; which things had been allowed by 
Moses, but were abrogated by Christ. 
Yet if we duly consider all accounts, we 
shall conclude that Hierax, as well as 
Manes, did not suppose these severe injunc- 
tions were imposed by Christ on all his 
followers, but only on those who aspired 
after the highest attainments in virtue. To 
this radical error he added others, cither 
growing out of it or originating from other 
sources: for example, he excluded infants, 
who died before they came to the use of 
reason, from the kingdom of heaven ; be- 
cause divine rewards could be due to none 
but such as had actually passed through re- 
gular contlicts with the body and its lusts. 
He also maintained that Mclchisedec, the 
king of Salem who blessed Abraham, was 
the Holy Spirit. The resurrection of the 
body he denied, and the whole saci’cd vo- 
lume, especially its historical parts, he ob- 
scured with allegorical interpretations.** 

12. The controversies respecting the 
Trinity which commenced in the preceding 
century, from the time when Grecian philo- 
sophy got into the church, had a wider 
spread in this century and produced various 
methods of explaining that doctrine. First , 
[in the early part of the century] Noetiis, I 
a man of whom little is known, a native of 
Smyrna, maintained that God himself whom 
he denominated the Father, and held to be 
absolutely one and indivisible, united him- 
self with the man Christ, whom he called 
tlie Son, and in him was born and suf- 
fered. From this dogma of Noetus liis 
adherents were called Patripassians ; i.e. 
persons who held that the great Parent of 
tlie universe himself, and not merely some 
one person of the Godhead, had made c.x- 
piation for the sins of men. Nor were tliey 
unfitly denominated so, if the ancients cor- 
rectly understood their views. ^ 

2 Epiphanius, Hares, l.xvii [and Augustine, IJceresih, 
cap. xlvli.] from whom nearly all others have borrowed, 
with little exception, all they state. [See Mosheim, De 
Heb. Christ. &c. pages 903—910; Walch, Hist, der Ketz. 
vol. i. pages 815 —823; Tillemont, Mem. pour servir d 
I' Hist, Eccles. tome iv. p. 411, and T.ardner’s Credib. 
of the Got. Hist, part ll. vol. vi. p. 76, &c. — Schl. 

3 See Hippolytus, Sermo contra Hceresin Noeti, in his 

0pp. tom. ii. p. 5, ed. Fabricii; Epiphanius, Hceres. 
Ivii. 0pp. tom. i. p. 479; Theodoret, Haret. Fnbul. lib 
iii. cap. ill.; Opp. tom. Iv. p. 227. [Noiitus so held the 
unity of God as to discard the orthodox opinion of a 
plurality of persjons in the Godhead. In fact he acknow- 
ledged but one person, who is designated in the Scrip- 
tures by the title of the Father. EoStus therefore was 
. . 
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13. After the middle of the century ap- 
eared Sabellius, an African presbyter or 
ishop, at Ptolemais, the principal city in 
Pentapolis, a province of Libya Cyrenaica. 
He explained what the scriptures teach con- 
cerning the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
in a manner somewhat dilTerent fromNoetus, i 
and gathered a number of followers, al- 
though he was confuted by Dionysius of 
Alexandria. Noetus had supposed that 
God the Father, personally, assumed the 
human nature of Christ; but Sabcllius held 
that only a certain energy put forth by the 
supreme Parent, or a certain portion of the 
divine nature being separated from it, be- 
came united with the Son or the man Christ. 
And the Holy Spirit he considered as being 
a similar portion or part of the eternal 
Father.* Hence it appears that the Sabel- 


a Unitarian, as respects the doctrine of tlirce persons; 
but in regard to the character of Christ, ho iield better 
views than tlie Soclnians. So far as relates to two 
natures united in one person in Christ, ho agreed with 
the orthodox ; but the divine person which was united 
with the human nature, according to Nobtus* views, 
was no other than the person of the h'jithcr, because 
there was no other person in the CodJjcad. See Mos- 
heiin, Comment, de lieb. Christ, pages G81~687; and 
Walch, Hist. d<-r Ketzor. vol. ii. pages 1—13. — i>chL 
1 Most of the ancients who wrote against the heretics, 
speak of Sahellius [especially Epiphanius, Hares. Ixii. 
and Theodoret, Haret. Fahul. lib. ii. cap. ix.] To 
these add Eusebius, Hist. Ecvles. lib. vi. cap. vi.; Atha- 
nasius, De Sententid Dionysii [and Basil the Great, 
Ep. 210 and 235.] Nearly all that is written by the 
ancients has been collected by Wonnius in his Historia 
Saheltiana, Francf. and Lips. 160(1, 8vo, a learned work, 
only a small part of which relates to Sahellius. [See 
Mosheim, Comment, de lieb. Christ, iS,'c. pages 688 — 690; 
Beausobre, Histoire de Manichee, &c. tome i. p. .5.33, 
flee.; Lardner, Credibitity ((f the Gos. Hist, part ii. vol. 
iv. p. 558, Sio. and Walch, Hist, der Ketztr, vol. ii. 
pages 14 — 49. The last of these differs somewhat from 
IMosheim in his description of the Sabollian doctrine. 
I lo states it thus : — the ancients one and all say that the 
Sahcllian system marred the true doctrine concerning 
God, and concerning all the three persons. It was one 
of two directly opposite errors of which Arianism was 
tlie other; and the true doctrine occupied the middle 
ground between them. Indeed Arius, by pushing his 
‘)pposition to Sahellius too far, was led into his error. 
It hence follows that Sat>clllus, who did not deny the 
existence of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, made too 
little distinction between them, while Arius made the 
distinction too wide. It is clear that Sahellius acknow.. 
ledged but one person, and considered the Son of God 
as not being a distinct iKjrson; so that he could not 
have taught a personal distinction in the Trinity. By 
the Word (Aoyos) Sahellius understood an energy, l)y 
which the man ChrLst performed his works. So long 
as Christ remained on earth, this divine energy was in 
him, but afterwards it ceased. It was therefore like a 
sunbeam, which operates on bodies and produces the 
effects of the sun, without being itself a person. So 
also Is it with the Holy Ghost, by which wo are to im- 
derstaiid the operations of God in men, tending to fhr-i 
ther their knowledge of the truth and their advancement 
in virtue. The manner of God's putting forth his 
energy, by which the Son was produced, and by which 
the iloly Ghost is still produced and continued, the 
ancients expressed by the words, to spread out or ex- 
tend (n-AaTvrea^ai, protendere, extendere), to ser^ forth 
(Tre/aweo^at), and to transform, or change o^'s form and 
appearance (p.€Tap.op<j)€la9ai, jaeTacrx»?/««TtCeti/). From 
what has now been stated, it may bo perceived how Sa- 
belllus could have taught the existence of three /orm» 
or aspects (rpCa frpocuiira) in the divine essence, without 
admitting tno reality of three different persons ; and 
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lians must have been denominated by the 
ancients Patripassians, in a different sense 
of the word from that in which the Noe- 
tians were so called. Yet the appellation 
was not wholly improper. 

14. Nearly at the same time [about A.D. 
244], Beryllus, bishop of Bostra in Arabia, 
a pious and learned man, taught that Christ 
before his birth of the Virgin had no dis- 
tinct divinity, but only that of the Father. 
This proposition, if we duly consider what 
is reported concerning him by the ancients, 
contained the following sentiment : that 
Christ had no existence before he was born 
of Mary ; that at his birth, a soul, originat- 
ing from God himself, and therefore superior 
to the souls of all men, being a particle of 
the divine nature, entered into and was 
united with the man. Beryllus was so 
lucidly and energetically confuted by Ori- 
gen in a council assembled at Bostra [A.D. , 
244], that he gave up the cause, and re- 
turiid into the bosom of the church.* 

15. Very different from him, both in 


how his opposers could infer that ho admitted but one 
distinction under three ditVerent names. The greatest 
difficulty is in this, that according to some representa- 
tions, Sahellius taught there was a difference or separa- 
tion (SiaCpeaiv) between the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, but according to other accounts, he maintained 
such a unity as was inconsistent with it. This diffi- 
culty is the most easily surmounted, by supposing the 
former to refer to an imagined or conceived distinction, 
and not any real one. Such are Walch’s views of the 
Sabellian system [and very similar are those of Nean- 
der, Kirchengesch, vol. i. part iii. pages 1018 — 1025.] 
M'alch thinks that Sahellius ought not to be calk'd a 
Pafripmsian, for these held Christ to be one person, in 
whom two natures wore personally united ; and believed 
that, not the divine natui'C of tlio Son, as a person, but 
the divine nature of the Father, who was the only per- 
son, was united with the human nature in Chnst. Now 
as Sahellius held the Son to bo no real part of the 
Father, and still less held to a personal union of two 
natures in Christ, ho cannot truly be called a Patri- 
passian. According to Sahellius’ opinion, Christ was 
a more man, in wliom resided a divine power that pro- 
duced those effects wliicli we regard as the acts of the 
divine nature united to the human. Among the op- 
posers of Sahellius, Dionysius of Alexandria attracted 
the most notice. Yet the opposition made by this 
bishop was not satisfactory to all. Offensive passages 
were found in his epistles against the Sabellians. As 
he there brought forward the doctrine of Christ’s incar- 
n.ation, and from that deduced his proof of the real 
dt.sti action between the Father and the Son, he was 
understood as holding that the Son, in so far as he was 
a divine being, was a created one, or as denying that " 
the Father and the Son were of the same essence, 
Diony.sius defended himself, and showed that he had 
been misunderstood. Notwithstanding this the Arlans 
after his death claimed him as on their side, which 
obliged Athanasius to vindicate the reputation of Dio- 
nysius against them. Still there continued to be some 
to whom this defence appeared insufficient— Basil the 
Great is an example. There can be no doubt that Dio- 
nysius thought with Athanasius in regard to the Tri- 
nity, but he u^ed the language of Arius. In regard to 
the person of Christ, he expressed himself in the man- 
ner of Nestorius, for he carried the distinction between 
the divine and the human natures of Christ so far as 
wholly to exclude the former from a participation in 
those changes in the latter which were the result of tbo 
personal union of the two natures. See Wak^» Hist, 
der Keizer, vol. ii. pages 50—63. — Scld, 'V 
2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xx. and xxxiiLi 
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morals and in sentiment, was Paul of Samo- 
sata, a bishop of Antioch [in Syria], and at 
the same time clothed with the civil office 
of* a ducenariu8.‘ lie was an ostentatious 
man, opulent and arrogant;* and greatly 
disquieted the eastern cliureh soon alter the 
middle of this century, by his novel expla- 
nations of the doctrine ooncerning the di- 
vine nature and concerning Christ. The 
sect which embraced his opinions were 
called Paulians or Paulianists. So far as 
can be judged from the accounts which have 
riaiched us, he supposed the Son and the 
Holy Spirit to exist in God, just as reason 
and the active power do in man ; that 
Christ was born a mere man ; but that the 
wisdom or reason (Xoyo;) of the Father de- 
scended into him and enabled him to teach 
and work miracles ; that on account of this 
union of the divine Word {Aoyng) with the 
man Christ, we might say Christ was God, 
though not ill the proper sense of the word. 
He so concealed his real sentiments under 


Jc-romc, De Viria Jffusir. lx.; Socrates, Hist. EccJe\ 
lib. ili. cap. vii. Among tlie moderns, sec Lo Clcrc, 
Ars Cr itka, torn. i. par. il. sec. i. cap. xiv. ; Chauffe- 
pid. Aouvtfiu Dktionnaire JJist. Crit. tome i, p. 2()8, 
tV-e. [See Alo.slieim, Comment, de Reb. Ckrut. &c. p. 

(i,Q. and Wulch, lint, dev Ketzer. vol. il. pages 
126— IJJO. Walcli does not place Ueryllus among the 
heretics, because he is nut chargeable with obstinacy 
in his cirors, nor with establishing a sect or party; 
both of whleli are necessary to constitute a heretic, 
ilosheim’a ussertion that Ueryllus rcprc.sentc(I Christ 
as pos.sessing a soul derived fiom the divine essence, 
is a mere conjecture that cannot be supported by 
proof— .S’ hi. [Neander, KUxhengesch. vol. i. part ill. 
p 1014, Ac. places Ueryllus among that class of Tatri- 
iiassiiiiKS who considered the personality of the Son 
of (ioJ as originating from a radiation or emanation 
from the csvscncc of God into a human body. He 
tlicrefore places lieryllus and Sabellius in the same 
class.— Afar. 

1 The duccnaHi were a species of procurators for the 
cinperors In the provinccjs, whoso salary was two hun- 
dred sestcrthi {duema sestertia, ecpial to above ^1600 
Ster.] from whicli sum these ofTicers derived their title. 
See Dion Camus, lib. liii. ; Suetonius, Ctaudian, cap. 
x.\iv. and Sulmasius, Notes on Oaintolinus, Rertinax, 
p, 125. From Seller's Antiquities of Ralmyra, Loud. 
160'!, 8vo, p. 166, «fcc. It appears tha^ this oflled was 
much used in the province of Syria, and Moshehn con- 
jectures {Comment, de lieb. Christ, ^c. p. 705) that Paul 
obtained it by meuiis of ^eno.bia, who had a high esloem 
for him.— /JcAf 

* Eusebius, l/ist. Eedes. lib. vli. cap. xxx. [Euse- 
bius hero gives copious extracts from tho circular letter 
of the council, wlilch condemned Paul and ordained 
Domnus his successor. Tho council churactcrizo I’aul 
as Imving risen from poverty to (»pulencc, by extortion 
and bribery; as proud, and insolent, and ostentatious; 
as choosing to be addressed by his civil title, and ap- 
1 pearing in public attended by guards and all the splen- 
<i()ur of worldly rank ; as abusing authority as an officer 
in the church ; as Intolerably vain, and coveting tho 
adiilati msof tlic multitude; as decrying the fathers of 
the church, exalting himself, and abolishing the hymns 
la common use, and appointing women to sing psalms 
ill praise of himself; as sending out bishops and pres- 
byters to sound bis praise, and to extol him as an angel 
from heaven ; as keeping several young and handsome 
women near his person, whom he enriched with pres- 
ents, and as living in luxury with them. How much 
of colouring Uiero may be in this picture we have not 
the means of determining. But niere can be little 
doubt the character of Paul was such as did not become 
' a bishop.— ifwr. 
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ambiguous forms of speech, that repeated 
ecclesiastical councils were wholly unable 
to convict him ; but at last in the council 
assembled A.D. 269, Malchion, a rhetori- 
cian, drew him from his concealment, and 
he was convicted and divested of his epis- 
copal office.® 

16. In a very different way some obscure 
philosophers in Arabia, the disci [)les of a 
man unknown, marred a part of the Chris- 
tian system. They denied the soul to he 
immortal, maintaining that it died with the 
body, and that it would he resuscitated with 
it by the power of God.* The believers in 
this doctrine were called Arabians, from the 
country in which they lived. Origen being 
sent for from Egypt, disputed against them 
with such success in a full council, that they 
renounced their error. 

17. Among the sects which arose in this 
century, that of the Novatians is placed 
last. They did not indeed corrupt the 
doctrines of Christianity, but by the seve- 
rity of the discipline to which they adhered, 


Seo, Kpuiola Condlii Antiocheni ad Paulum, in the 
liibliotheca Ratrum, tom. xi. p. !302, cd. Paris, 1641, fol. 
and Hlonysius Alexandrlnuf!, A’/>. ad Raulum, ibid. p. 
273, and Decern Rauli ^^amosateni Quasliones, ibid. i>. 
278. Sec also Moslicim, Comment, de Reb. Christ, lisc. 
pages 701— 71S, and Wulch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. il p 
pages 64—125. From the last writer wc extract the 
following to give a more full and correct view of the 
Samosateinun doctrines:—!. Paul of Samo.sata tuuglit 
that tbeic is but one God, who in tlie Scriptures is de- 
nominated tlie Father. 2. He did not deny that the 
.Scriptures .s|ieak of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
3. VVhat ho understood by the Holy Ghost we do not 
know; and Mosheim has attempted to supply this de- 
fect by a mere conjecture. 4. Concerning tlie Word 
and the Wisdom of God, ho (as spoken largely; but 
whether^ he distinguished between the Word in Cod 
(Aoyos’ and the Word produced from God 

fAuyoi vpotf>opiKbs), is doubtful. 5. This Word or 
in God is not a substance or a person. 6. But 
it is in the divine mind, as reason is in men. 7. Christ 
was a mere man. 8. Ho first began to exist when ho 
was born of Mary. d. Yet in tliis man dwedt the divine 
Word or Wiselom, and it wa.s operative in him. 10. Tlio 
union commenced when Christ was conceived in the 
womb of Mar . 11. By means of this Wisdom of God 
in him, Christ gradually acquired his knowledge and 
his practical virtues. By it he becaino at once God and 
the Son of God, yet both in an improper sense of the 
teims. Fmm this account it appeans that Pbotian In 
the next age came very near to Paul of Sumo.suta, not 
indeed in Ills statements and expressions, but rather in 
his grand er^or, tliat Christ was a mere man, and su- 
perior to other men only on account of his iire-cininent 
glfta— AV/d. [See Neander, Kirchenges. vol. i. part iii. 
pagi-8 lQ07—\^, —Mur. 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles, lib. vl, cap. xxxvii. [See 
Mosheim. Comment, de Reb. ChiUt. tfcc. p. 718, and 
Walch, llisL der Ketzer. vol. ii. pages J 67— 171. As 
Eusebius, who is the only witness wo have in regard 
to this sect, gives a very brief account of them, the 
leamod in modern times have entertained two opinion.s 
concerning their system. Some suppose they held 
that the soul, though immaterial, sleeps while the body 
is In the grave; wJilch however the words of Eusebius 
seem to contradict, for they describe the soul as dying, 
and being dissolved, with the body, avvairoBm/iaKeiv rot? 
aiitfiaai «ai avrSiaufiOeipea-Oai. Others sujiposc, more 
correctly, that they were Christian mateiiallsts, who 
regarded the soul as being a part of the body. And 
Mosheim conjectures that their error originated from 
their comhinlog tho Epicurean philosophy with Chris- 
tianity.— <Sc/d. 
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thej^ produced a lamentable schism. No- 
vatian,' a nresb^'ter in the church of Rome, 
a man of leariimg and eloquence, but of a 
stern and austere character,* maintained 
tfiat such as had fallen into the more heinous 
sins, and especially such as had denied 
Christ during the Decian persecution, ought 
never to be admitted again to the church. 
Most of the other presbyters as well as 
Cornelius, whose influence was very great, 
were of a different opinion. Hence in the 
year 250, when a new bishop was to be 
chosen at Rome in place of Fabian, Nova- 
tian strenuously opposed the election of 
Cornelius. Cornelius however wiis chosen, 
and Novatian withdrew from communion 
with him. On the other hand Cornelius, 
in a council held at Rome A.l). 251, ex- 
communicated Novatian and his adherents. 
Novatian, therefore, founded a new sect, 
in which he was the first bishop. This .sect 
had many adherents who were pleased witli 
the severity of its discifdinc ; and it con- 
tinued to flourish in many parts of Chris- 
tendom until the fiflh century. The 
t)rincipal coadjutor of Novatian in this 
schism was Novafus, a presbyter of Car- 
thage, who fled to Rome during the heat 
of this controversy, in order to escape the 
wrath and the condemnation of Cyprian 
his bishop, with whom he had violent 
quarrel^ 


^ Tlio Greeks always write liis name Novalus or 
Navatus; but tfie Latins generally write it Novatiamis, 
perhaiis to (listlnguisli liiin troni Novutus of Carthage, 
jiie names being really the tiunie.— [Kuscblus 
writes it Noouolto?. — R . 

Tliese traits of cluiractcr he iierhaps owed to the 
St('ie ])lii!oso])liy, to whicli some have supposed him 
.■itldieted. See Walch, ubi.vjpta p. 125.— 
a Tlie student will lluU aii account of this sect, and 
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18. Respecting the fundamental articles 
of the Christian faith, there was no disa- 
greement between the Novatians and other 
Christians. Their peculiarity was, that 
they would not receive into the church per- 
sons who, after being baptized, fell into the 
greater sins. They did not, however, ex- 
clude them from all hopes of eternal salva- 
tion They considered the Christian church 
as a society of innocent persons, who from 
their entrance into it had defiled them- 
selves with no sin of any considerable mag- 
nitude ; and hence it followed that all 
associations of Christians which opened the 
door for the return of gross oflenders wei’e 
in their view unworthy of t he name of true 
churches of Christ. And hence they as- 
sumed the appellation of Cathari, that is, 
the pure ; and what was still more, they rc- 
baptized such as came over to tliem from 
the Catholics; for, such influence had the 
error they embraced upon their own minds, 
tliat they believed the ba[)tism of those 
churches which re-admitied the lapsed 
could not impart to the subjects of it re- 
mission of sins.* 


of the disturbnnccs excited both in Carthage and Homo, 
in Milner’s J/fst. of the Church, cent lii. chap. ix. and 
x.{ and in Ilurtoira Lect, on (he Ere Jlist. Ac. vol. in 
p li27, tfcc. But a inure full and accuralc detail is give n 
by Mosheim, Comment, »/« Reb, Christ, pages 41)7 arid 
5<il, and Walch, JHst. Ucr Ketzer. vul. ii. n. 220, Sic. 

—n. 

4 KuscMus, flist. Kcch'S. lib. vi. cap. xlill ; ('yprian, in 
various of bis epislles, as Ep 40, 62, Ac.; Alb!i.si)in.'ens, 
(tbservat. Eci lea, lib. ii. caj) xx. xxi. ; Orsi, De Criint- 
nitm Capital, inter VeUrn Ch/htt. AbsohUhne, p. 254, 
Ac.; Kcnckcl, l>e Jhtvesi Novatiana, SUa.slmrg, 1051, 
4to [also Mosheim, Comment, de. Re.b, Christ. »fe<‘. pageis 
512-657, and Walch, IJist. der Keizer, vol. »l. p.agce 
185 — 288.— [And Ncander, Kirchenfjes. veil. i. 
part I paces -^«7~407.— i/a/*. 
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CENTURY FOURTH. 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE OIIURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS AND THE ADVERSE EVENTS 
OF THE CHURCH. 

1 . That I might not separate too far 
those facts which are intimatel}^ connected 
with each other, I have determined to ex- 
hibit the prosperous and the adverse events, 
not in distinct chapters, as heretofore, but 
combined in one series, following as much 
as possible the order of time. In the be- 
ginning of this century the Roman empire 
had four sovereigns, of whom two were 
superior to the others, and bore the title of 
Augustus; namely, Diocletian and Maxi- 
mianus Herculius ; the two inferior sove- 
reigns, who bore the title of Ca3sars, were 
Constantins Chlorus and Galcrius Maxi- 
mianus.* Under these four [associated] 
emperors, the state of the church was tole- 
rably prosperous. * Diocletian, though su- 
perstitious, indulged no hatred towards the 
Christians.* Constantius Chlorus, follow- 
ing only the dictates of reason in matters 
of religion, was averse from the popular 
idolatry, and friendly to the Christians.® 
The pagan priests, therefore, from well- 

I Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. i. [Eusebius 
here describes the prosperous state of the Christians, 
and their consequent security and vices. The imperial 
palaces were full of Christians, and no one hindered 
them from openly professing Christianity. From among 
them men were chosen to the offices of imperial coun- 
cillors, provincial governors, magistrates, and generals. 
The bishops and other clergy were hold in honour, even 
by those who adhered to the old religion of tho state, 
and tho number of Christians was seen to be increasing 
daily. Hence In all tho cities spacious buildings were 
erected for public worship, in which the people assem- 
bled without fear ; and they had nothing to wish for, 
unless it were that one or more of the emperors might 
embrace their religion. — Schl. 

He had Christians in his court who understood 
how to lead him, and who would probably have brought 
him to renounce Idolatry, had not the suggestions of 
their enemies prevailed with him. , His wife Prisca was 
in reality a concealed Christian ; and also his daughter 
Valeria, the wife of Galerius Maximianus. See Lac- 
tantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xv. — Se?il. 

3 Some go still farther, and make him to have been 
actually a Christian. But from the representations of 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vill. cap, xlii. no more can 
be inferred than that he was disposed to look favoura- 
bly upon the Christian religion. — Schl. 


grounded fears lest Christianity, to their 
great and lasting injury, should spread far 
and wide its triumphs, endeavoured to ex- 
cite Diocletian, whom they knew to be both 
timid and credulous, by means of feigned 
oracles and other impositions, to engage in 
persecuting the Christians. 

2. Tliese artifices not succeeding very 
well, they made use of the other emperor, 
Galerius Maximianus, who was son-in-law 
to Diocletian in order to effect their pur- 
pose. This emperor, who was of a fero- 
cious character and ill-informed in every 
thing excejit the military art, continued to 
work upon his father-in-law, being urged 
on partly by his own inclination, partly by 
the instigation of his mother; a most super- 
stitious woman, and partly by that of the 
pagan priests, till at last, when Diocletian 
was at Nicomedia in the year 303, he ob- 
tained from him an edict, by which the 
temples of the Christians were to be demo- 
lished, their sacred books committed to the 
flames, and themselves deprived of all their 
civil rights and honours. ® This first edict 
spared tho lives of the Christians; for Dio- 
cletian was averse from slaughter and blood - 

4 Eusebius, De Vita Constant, lib. ii. cap. i.; Lactan- 
Inst it ut. Divinar. lib. iv. cap. xxvii. and J)e Mortib. 
Persecutor, cap. x. [According to Eusebius, ubi supra^ 
it was reported to the emperor that the oracle ol 
Apollo had declared he was prevented from giving true 
responses by the righteous men on the earth, and this 
the pagan priests interpreted, when questioned by the 
emperor, with reference to the Christians. According 
to I.actantius, ubi supra, while Diocletian was at An- 
tioch in the year 302, the priests who inspected the 
entrails of the consecrated victims declared that they 
were interrupted in their prognostications by the sign 
of the cross made by several of the emperor's servants. 

— Schl, 

3 Lactantius, He Mortib. Persecutor, cap. .\i.; Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viiL cap. ii. [This persecution 
should properly bo named that of Galerius and not that 
of Diocletian. For Diocletian had much the least hand 
in it, and he resigned his authority before the persecu- 
tion had continued quite two years ; moreover, Galerius 
in his edict for putting an end to the persecution, a 
little before his death, acknowledges that he himself was 
the author of it. See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. cap. viii. 
p. 17, and Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xxxiv. 
See Mosheim, Comment, de Reb. Christ. Sec. pages 916 

— 922. — Schl. [And MUman, Hist, qf Christ, vol. il. p. 
272, SiC.—R, 
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Chap, i.] 

shed. Yet it caused many Christians to be 
put to death, particularly those who re- 
fused to deliver up their sacred books to 
the magistrates.' Seeing this operation of 
the law, many Christians and several even 
of the bishops and clergy, in order to save 
their lives, voluntarily surrendered the 
I books and sacred utensils in their possession. 

I But they were regarded by their more re- 
solute brethren as guilty of sacrilege, and 
were branded with the name of Traditors.^ 
3. Not long after the publication of this 
first edict, there were two conllagrations in 
the palace of Nicomedia ; and the enemies | 
of the Christians persuaded Diocletian to 
believe that Christian hands had kindled 
them. He therefore ordered many Chris- 
tians of Nicomedia to be put to the torture, 
and to undergo the penalties due to incen- 
diaries.® Nearly at the same time, there 
were insurrections in Armenia and in Syria; 
and as thcar enemies charged the blame of 
these also upon the Christians, the emperor 
bj^ a new edict ordered all bishops and mi- 
nisters of Christ to be thrown into prison ; 
and by a third edict soon after, he ordered 
that all these prisoners should be compelled 
; by tortures and punishments to offer sacri- 
I fice to the gods for he hoped, if the bishops 
and teachers were once brought to submis- 
sion, the Christian churches would follow 
their example. A great multitude, there- 
fore, of excellent men, in every part of the 
I Roman empire, Gaul onl^ excepted, which 
was subject to Constantius Chlorus,® were 
I cither punished capitally or condemned to 
I the mines. 

4 In the second year of the persecution 
I A.D. 304, Diocletian published a fourth 
edict, at the instigation of his son-in-law 


I 1 Augustine, Brevkulum ColUit. cum Ihmatislis, cap. 

! XV. xvii. in his Opp. tom. ix. pag. 387, 390, and Baluze, 
Misccllan. tom. ii. pag. 77, 92. 

2 Optatus, Milevit. De Schismate Dona list . lib. I. sec. 

13 p. 13, ed. Du Pin. 

3 Eusebius, Hist. Ecclcs.Wh. viii. cap. vl.; Lactantius, 
De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xiv.; Constantine the Great, 

I Oratio ad Sanctorum Cuetum, cap. xxv. [After the se- 
cond conflagration Galorius left Nicomedia, pretending 
to be afraid of being burned by the Christians. Dlocle- 
; tian also compelled his wife and daughter to sacriflee 
to the gods in proof that they were not Christians, and 
caused many Christians of his household and court to 
be cut off, and I.onthimus the bishop of Nicomedia, witli 
many of the clergy and common Christians, to undergo 
cruel deaths, because they refused to offer sacrifices to 
the gods. — Schl. 

I 4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vili. cap. vi. and De 
j Martyr ibus PaUestirue. 

I 'j Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xv. Euse. 
bius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. xiil. xviii. [Constan- 
tius Chlorus presided over Spain and Britain, as well 
as Gaul. In Spain there were some martyrs ; because 
Constantius not being present there in person, ho could 
not prevent the rigorous execution of the decree of the 
i senior emperor. But in Gaul, where he was personally 
present, he favoured the Christians os much as sound 
i policy would permit. He suffered some of the churches 
I to be donioUshed, and mos$ t^em to be shut up. And 


and the other enemies of the Christians. 

I By this edict the magistrates were directed 
to compel all Christians to ofier sacrifices 
to the gods, and to use tortures for that pur- 
pose.® And as the governors yielded strict 
obedience to these orders, tlie Christian 
church was reduced to the last extremity.^ 
Galerius Maximianus therefore no longer 
hesitated to disclose the secret designs ho 
had long entertained [A.D. 305]. He re- 
quired his father-in-law [Diocletian], to- 
gether with his colleague [Valerius] Maxi- 
mianiis Herculius, to divest themselves of 
their power, and constituted himself Em- 
peror of the East, leaving the West to Con- 
stantius Chlorus, whoso health he knew to 
be very infirm. He also associated with 
him in the government two assistants of his 
own choosing ; namely, Maximinus his sis- 
ter’s son, and Severus, excluding altogether 
Constantine, afterwards styled the Great, 
the son of Constantius Chlorus.® This re- 
volution in the Roman government restored 
peace to Christians in the western provinces 
which were under Constantius ; ® but in the 
eastern provinces, the persecution raged 
with greater severity than before.'® 


when the last edict of Galerius against the Christians 
was promulgated, ho deprived of their offices all thoso 
of his servants who resolved to adhere to Christianity, 
and retained the others in his service. — Schl, 

<> Eusebius, De Martyr. Palcestirue, cap. iii. [Dio- 
cletian was not yet willing the Christians should be 
put to death outright; liis orders to the governors were 
couched in general terms tliat they should compel the 
Christians, by all kinds of corporeal sufferings, to give 
honour to the heathen gods. See Eusebius, De Vita 
Constant, lib. ii. cap. li.; compare Lactantius, Instit. 
Dioinar. lib. v. cap. xi.; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. ix. 
cap. ix. and lib. viii. cap. xii. licnee, according to 
the disposition of tlje several governors w’as their exe- 
cution of tl>e imperial edict. Some only sent the Chris- 
tians into l)anishment, when the attempt to make them 
oiler sacrifices failed. Others deprived them of an eye, 
or lamed one of their feet by burning it; and others 
exposed them to wild beasts, or lacerated their bodies 
with iron hooks or with the scourge, and afterwards 
sprinkled vinegar and salt on tho wounds, or dropped 
melted lead into them. In Phrygia a whole city with 
all its inhabitants was burned to ashes, because not an 
individual in it would offer sacrifice. Lactantius, Itistit. 
Dioinar. lib. v. cap. xi. Some Christians also brought 
death upon themselves by holding religious mootings 
contrary to the emperor’s prohibition, or by voluntarily 
presenting themselves before the governors and request- 
ing to be martyred. Sulpitius Severus, Hist. AVicra, lib. 
ii. cap. xxxii.; and Eusebius, De Martyr. PaUestinXt 
cap. iii. — Schl. 

7 Lactantius, Instit. Dioinar. lib. v. cap. xi. 

8 Lactantius, De Mm tib. Persecutor, cap. xviii. xx. 

[Galerius Maximianus was in more fear of the young 
prince Constantine than of his father Constantius. Yet 
Galerius had this prince in his power; for he detained 
him at his court in Nicomedia, and If ho found occasion 
might have put him out of his way by assassination or 
some other means. Indeed, he attempted this in tho 
year 306. Lactantius, Persecutor, cap. xx\v. 

But Constantine saved himself by flight, and repaired 
to his father in Britain. This sagacity of thd prince 
overset the whole plan of the emperor, and was the 
means of rescuing tho Christian religion from Its jeo- 
pardy. See Mosheim, Comment, de Heb, Christ, &c. p. 
942, &c.— Schl. 

9 Eusebius, De Martyr. PaUestirue^ cap. xUI. 

10 Lsoitaiitiixat De Mortib. Persecutor, [Maxi- 




5. But Divine Providence frustrated the 
whole plan of Galerius Maxi mi anus ; for 
Constantins Chlorus dying in Britain in 
the year 30(), the soldiery by acclamation 
proclaimed his son Constantine Augustus 
or emperor, the same who by his achieve- 
ments afterwards obtained the title of the 
Great; and the tyrant Galerius was obliged 
to submit and even to approve this adverse 
evci.t. Soon after, a civil war broke out ; 
for Maxentius [the son of the ex-emperor, 
llerculias, and] the son-in-law of Galerius 
Maxirnianus, being indignant that Galerius 
should prefer Severus before him and invest 
liim with imperial power, himself assumed 
the purple, and took his father, Maximi- 
anus Herculius, for his colleague in the em- 
pire. In the midst of these commotions, 
Constantine beyond all expectation made 
his way to the imperial throne. The wes- 
tern Christians, those of Italy and Africa 
excepted, enjoyed a considerable degree of 
tranquillity and liberty during these civil 
wars.^ But the oriental churches experi- 
enced various vicissitudes, adverse or tolera- 
ble, according to the politi(jal changes from 
year to year,'^ At length Galerius Maximi- 
anus, who had been the author of their 


min, who governed Syria and Egypt, at first showed 
hitnself quite mild towards tho Christians. Eusebius, 
Hist. Et'.cles, lib. ix. cap. i.x. But afterward.s ho secrried 
to wish to surpass all other enemies of the Christians 
in cruelty towards theiq. See Mosheim, Comment, de 
Jieb. See. p, 945, &c. — Schl. 

1 Constantine, as soon as ho came into power, gave j 
the Christians ftill liberty to profess and to practise 
their religion. Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. 
x.xiv. and Institut. Dimnar. lib. i. cap. i. This he did, 
not from a sense of justice or from magnanimity, and 
still less from any attachment to tho Christian religion, 
but from principles of worldly prudence. Ho wished 
to attach the Christians to his party, that they might 
protect him against the power and the machinations of 
Galerius Maximlan. His brother-in-law, Maxentius, 
imitated his example, and with similar views ; and there- 
fore the Christians under him in >\frica and Italy en- 
jbyed entire religious liberty. See Optatus Milevitanus, 
De Schismate Donatist. lib. i. cap. xvi.; and Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles. lib. vlii. cap. xiv. See Mosheim, Comment, 
de Reb. Christ, p. 952, &c. — Schl. 

» The cause of these vicissitudes is to be sought in the 
political state of things. In this year Maximiu assumed 
the title of Cujsar in Syria against the will of Galerius ; 
end the latter appeared about to declare war against 
the former, who was therefore indulgent towards the 
Christians in order to secure their friendship. But as 
Galerius was appeased, Maximin became more severe 
against the Christians, to ingratiate himself more effec. 
tually with the emperor. After a while, however, he 
abated his severity ; and towards the end of the year 309, 
and in the beginning of 310, the Christians enjoyed 
great Ireedorn (Eusebius, Martyr. PaloestincSf cap 
xiii.) ; for Galerius was now in declining health, and in 
such circumstances Maximin wished not to alienate the 
Christians from himself. But when the governor of 
the province informed him, in the year 310, that the 
Christians abused their freedom, Maximin renewed the 
persecution. Soon after Galerius was seized with his 
last and fatal sickness, and Maximin being apprehen- 
sive that the imperial power could be secured only by a 
successiul appeal to arms, policy required him again to 
^ststfrom persecuting the Christians. Eusebius, Hist. 

» Mosheim, Comment, de 

Iteb. Christ, p. 956, Sio.~-~SchL 


heaviest calamities, being brought low by a 
terrific and protracted disease, and finding 
himself ready to die, in the year 311 issued 
a decree which restored peace to them, 
after tliey had endured almost unbounded 
sufierings.3 

6. After the death of Galerius Maximi- 
anus [A.D. 311], Maxirnianus and Licinius 
[who was createdAugustus by Galerius Maxi- 
mianus after the death of Flavius Severus, 
A.D. 307], divided between themselves the 
provinces which had been governed by Ga- 
lerius. At the same time Maxentius, who 
held Africa and Italy, determined to make 
war upon Constantine, who governed in 
Spain and Gaul, in order to bring all the 
west under his authority. Constantine an- 
ticipated his designs, marched his army into 
Italy in the year 312, and in a battle fought 
at the Milvian bridge near Borne, routed 
the army of Maxentius. In the flight the 
bridge broke down, and Maxentius fell into 
tlic 'I'iber and was drowned. After this 
victory, Constantine with his colleague Li- 
cinius immediately gave full liberty to the 
Christians of living according to their own 
institutions and laws; and this liberty was 
more clearly defined the following year 
A.D. 313, in a new edict drawn up at Mi- 
lan.* Maximin, indeed, who reigned in the 
East, was projecting new calamities for the 
Christians,® and menacing the Emperors of 
the West with war ; but being vanquished 

^ by Licinius, be put an end to his own life 
by swallowing poison at Tarsus in the year 
313. 

7. About this time Constantine the Great, 
who was previously a man of no religion, is 
said to have embraced Christianity, being 
induced thereto principally by the miracle 
of a cross appearing to him in the heavens. 
But this story is liable to much doubt; for 
his first edict in favour of the Christians, 
and many other things, sufficiently evince 

3 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. Kb. vlii. cap. xvi. Lactan- 
ixas, De Mortib. Persecutor. cdi^.xxxMi. [The decree 
is given us in Greek by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viil. 
cap. xvii. and in Latin, by Lactantius, De Mortib. Per- 
secutor. cap. XXX iv. — Schl. 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. x. cap. v.; Lactantius, 
De Mortib. Perseastor. cap. xlviii. [It is the second 
edict, or that of Milan, which is found in the passages 
here referred to. Eusebius gives it in Greek, Lactan- 
tius in Latin. The first edict is wholly lost ; yet from 
' the second wc may learn what w’as obscure or indefi- 
nite in tho first. The first edict gave religious freedom, 
not only to the Christians, but to all other sects ; yet it 
forbade any person abandoning the religion in which 
he had been born and brought up. This prohibition 
operated disadvantageously to the Christian cause, and 
occasioned many who had recently embraced Christi- 
anity to return to their former religion in obedienco 
to the imperial edict. This prohibition, tliorefore, with 
all other restraints, was removed in the second edict. 
See Mosheim, Comment, de Reb, Christ, p. 969. — Schl. 

6 See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. x. cap. ii.; I.actan- 
tius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xxxvi.; and Mosheim, 
De Reb. Chiist. &c. p. 961, 8cc.—ScM. 



Ckaf. i.J prosperous AND 

tliat he was at that time well disposed 
towards the Christians and tlieir worship, 
but by no means tliat he regarded Chris- 
tianity as the only true and saving reli- 
gion. On the contrary it appears that he 
regarded other religions, and among them 
the old Roman religion, as likewise true 
and useful to mankind; and he there- 
fore wished all religions to be freely prac- 
tised throughout the Roman ompired But 
as he advanced in life Constantine made 
progress in religious knowledge, and gradu- 
ally came to regard Christianity as the only 
true and saving religion, and to consider 
all others as false and impious. Having 
adopted this view he now began to exhort 
his subjects to embrace Christianity, and at 
length he proclaimed war against the an- 
cient superstitions. At what time this 
(‘hangc in the views of the emperor took 
place, when he began to look upon all re- 
ligions but the Christian as filse, cannot be 
determined. Tins however is cc'rtain, that 
the change in his views was first made mani- 
fest by his laws and edicts in the year 324, 
after the death of Licinius when he became 
sole emperor. 2 11 is purjiose however of 

abolishing the ancient religion of the Ro- 
mans, and of tolerating only the Christian 
religion, he did not disclose till a little be- 
fore his death, when he published his edicts 
for pulling down the pagan temples and 
abolishing the sacrifices.^ 


• This is evidsnt from I'^usoliivis, f)t‘ Vita Comfmit. 
lib. i. cap. xxvii. In the', coinmenocment of the war 
with Maxentius, he was still at a loss to what god ho 
sliould trust himself and his affairs. He at length de- 
termined to honour that one God only whom his father 
had wor.shipped, and to show no reverence to the ancient 
Roman deities. The grounds on which he came to this 
decision were feeble ; namely, the good fortune of his 
father who adhered to this worship, and the ill fortune 
and lamentable end of Diocletian, Galerius Maxiinian, 
and other emperors, who had worshipped the pagan 
) deities. And according to Eusebius ( l)n I'Hn Conrtitnt. 
lib. i. cap. xxviii.) he knew so little of the God of his 
father, that he prayed he might be able to know him. 
He was a deist of the lowest class, who considered the 
God of his father as a limited being, though more bene- 
volent and powerful than any of the Greek and Roman 
deities. This is manifest from his regulations in favour 
of the Christians, and from his laws tolerating the pagan 
j haruspices. CotUx rfu’odow lib. ix. tit. xvi. leg. 1,2; 

; and lib. xvi. tit. x. leg. 1. Compare Zosimus, lib. ii. 

I p, 10, ed. Oxford, 1G7.'), 8vo. See Mosheim, Comment, 
de Rrh. Chrht. p. 971, Sec.— Srhf.. 

2 Eusebius, De Fita Constant, lib, ii. cap. xx. and 
xliv. [In tills year, 321, all those who, for their adher- 
ence to Christianity during the preceding persecution, 
had become exiles, or been sent to the mines, or been 
rolibed of their property, were restored to thoir country, 
their liberty, and thoir possessions ; and the Christian 
temples were ordered to be rebuilt and enlarged. — SchL 

3 See Gothofredus, Ad Codicem Thendos. tom. vl. 
part 1. p. 290, Xe. [The statement of Zosirnus (lib. ii. 
p. lOII is not to bo wholly rejected. He says that after 
the death of Licinius a certain Egyptian came to Rome 
from Spain, and convinced the emperor of the truth of 
the Christian religion. No rea.son can be assigned why 
Zo.simus should have fabricated such a story. This 
Egyptian was probably Hoslus, the llishop of Corduba, 
who was a native Egyptian and was then at the court 
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8. That the emperor was sincere and not 
a dissembler in regard to his conversion to 
Christianity, no person can doubt who 
believes that men’s actions are an index of 
their real feelings. It is indeed true that 
Constantine’s life was not such as the pre- 
cepts of Christianity required;* and it is 
also true that he remained a catechumen all 
his life, and was received to full member- 
ship in the church by baptism at Nicome- 
dia, only a few days before his death. But 


of Constantine, very probably soliciting the restoration 
of the church goods wliieh had been confiscated. At 
least it is expressly stated that the money destined for 
Africa was paid in consequence of his efforts. This 
conjecture is favoured by Baumgarten, Auszug der 
Kircfu'ngesck. vol. ii. p. G91. The later Greeks ascribe 
the einporor's conversion to a courtier named Euphra- 
tes; of whom, however, the ancients make no mention. 
Thcodoret {Hist, ilccks. lib. i. cap. xvii.) ascribes it to 
the influence of Helena, his mother; but she was brought 
to embrace Christianity by her son, according to Euse- 
bius, De P'ita Constant, lib. ili. cap. xlvii. Zosimus 
rebates furtlier tluit Constantine asked the pagan priests 
to absolve him from tlio guilt of destroying Licinius, 
Kausta, and Crispus; and when they told him this was 
impossible, the Egyptian b<fforo montioned undertook 
to show that the (flirlstlan religion offered the moans 
of cleansing away bis guilt; and this it was which in- 
duced the emperor to embrace Christianity. There is 
perhaps some degree of truth in this story; perhaps 
Constantino did in fact, after the death of Licinius, 
flr. 3 t learn either from this Egyptian or from some 
others, that the blood of Christ was expiatory for l)e. 
Hovers therein. It is at least certain that in the first 
years after his victory over Maxentius, ho had very in- 
correct ideas of Christ and of tlio Christian religion, as 
is manifest from his R/ script to Anulinus in Eusebius, 
Hist, /urles 111) x. cap. vii. See Mosheim, Comnnait. 
de Tteh. Christ, p. 97G, Xc — Schl. [On the conver.sion 
of Constantine, see JJeugnot, Hist, de la Destruct. du 
Paganisme enOecident, Baris, 183r>, tome i. p. 54, &c.; 
Miiinan’s Hi.st. <\f C/irid. vol. ii. p. 308, &c.; Waddington's 
Hist, (if the Church, yo\. i. p. 172, 3; WelslVs Elements q/ 
Ch. Hist. vol. i. p. 380, &c.; and the first excursus or dis- 
sertation appended to the excellent edition of Eusebius, 
Dc Vita Constant, by Ileinichon, Lips. 1830, 8vo. See 
also a tract by Hesse, entitled De Constantini Mag. 
Christianisrno 'Politico, Jena, 1713, Ito. It is much 
doubted whether Constantino issiuMi an edict for abol- 
ishing the heathen sacrifices .genenilly. Ho no doubt 
early forbade the celebration of such as were of an Im- 
moral tendency, and forbore himself to take a part in 
the state sacrifices ; but no such edict as that referred’ to 
by Mosheim in the text is on record, and history shows 
that sacrifices continued to be offered up as formerly. 
See the whole subject of Constantine’s conduct towards 
his heathen subjects, and the qiicstion of this alleged 
edict in particular, fully discussed by Rlldiger in his 
valuable tract, De .Statu et Conditione Paganorttm sub 
Imp('ratoribus Chri.st post Constantinum, Bros. 1825; 
and by Milmaii, in his Hist, qf Christ, vol. ii. p. 4G0, 
Xc R. 

3 He put to death his own son Crispus and his wife 
Kausta on a groundless suspicion ; and cut off his bro- 
ther-in-law Licinius and his unotf^ending son, contraiy 
to his plighted word ; and was much adtlicted to pride 
and voluptuousness. — Schl. 

•* Eusebius, De Vita Constant, lib. iv. cap. Ixi. Ixii. 
Those who In reliance on more recent and dubious 
authorities, maintain that Constantine received Chris- 
tian baptism at Rome In the year 324, and from the 
hands of Sylvester then the bishop of Rome, do not at 
this day gai»i the assent of intelligent men, even in the 
Roman Catholic Church. See Noris, Historia Dona- 
fid. in his Opp- tom. iv. p. G50; Maraachius, Origines 
et Antiq. Christ, tom. ii. p. 232, &c, [Valesius in his 
Notes on Eusebius, De Vita Constant, lib. iv. cap. Ixi. 
where Eusebius relates that Constantino first received 
imposition of hands previous to his baptism a little 
before hU death, infers that the emperor then first bev 
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neither of these is adequate proof that the 
emperor had not a general conviction of the 
truth of the Christian religion, or that he 
only feigned himself a Christian ; for in that 
age many persons deferred baptism till near 
the close of life, that they might pass into 
the other world altogether pure and unde- 
filed with sinj* and it is but too notorious 
that many persons who look upon the 
Christian religion as indubitably true and 
divine, yet in their lives violate its holy 
precepts. It is another question whether 
worldly motives might not have contributed 
in some degree to induce Constantine to 
prefer the Christian religion to the ancient 
Roman, and to all other religions, and to 
recommend the observance of it to his sub- 
jects. Indeed, it is no improbable conjec- 
ture that the emperor had discernment to 
see that Christianity possessed great effi- 
cacy, and idolatry none at all, to strengthen 
public authority and to bind citizens to 
their duty.® 

9. The sign of the cross which Constan- 
tine most solemnly affirmed he saw in the 
heavens near mid-day, is a subject involved 
in the greatest obscurities and difficulties. 
It is however an easy thing to refute those 
who regard this prodigy as a cunning fic- 
tion of the emperor, or who rank it among 
fables;* and also those who refer the phe- 

carne a catechumen, because he then first received im- 
position of hands. But that Constantine, long before 
this time declared himself a Christian, and was ac- 
knowledged as such by the churches, is certain. It is 
also true that he liad, for a long time, performed the re- 
ligious acts of an unbaptized Christian, that is, of a 
catechumen; for he attended public worship, fasted, 
prayed, observed the Christian sabbath, and the anni- 
vorsarios of the martyrs, and watched on the vigils of 
Easter, &c. &c. See Mosheim, Comment, de lieh. 
Chrift. p. 965, kc. —Mur. 

* See Buschlng’s Difput. de Procrastinatione Bap- 
tismi apud Peteres, ejiuqite Caiuis.— Schl. 

• See Eusobiu.s, De Vita Constant, lib. i. cap. xxvii. 

j * Hornbeck, Comment, ad BulUim Urbani VIII. de 
j Imaginum Cultu, p. 182, &c. ; Oiselius, Thesaurm Ku- 
mism. Antiq. p. 463; Tollius, Preface to his French 
' translation of Longinus, and in his Notes on Lactan- 
i tius, De Mortib. Persecut. CAp. xlv.; Thomasius, Obsernat. 
HaUens. tom. 1. p. 880; and others. [There is differ- 
ence of opinion as to the time when and the place where 
the emperor saw this cross. Some follow Eusebius ( De 
Vita Constant, lib. i. cap. xxviii.) and believe that he 
saw it while in Gaul, and when making preparations 
for the war with Maxentius. Others rely on the testi- 
mony of Lactantius {De Mortib. Persecut. cap. xliv.) 
and believe that he saw the cross on the 26th day of 
October a. d. 312 [the day before the battle in which 
Maxentius was vanquished, near Rome]. So thought 
Baluze (see his Notes on this passage in Lactantius), 
whom Pagi, Fabrlclus, and others have followed. The 
point is a difficult one to decide, and the brothers Bal- 
lerini ( Obter^. ad Norisii Hist, Donatist. 0pp. tom. iv. 
p. 662) woufd compromise it by supposing there were 
two appearances of the cross, both in dreams, the first 
in Gaul and the last in Italy; which is a miserable shift 
Among those who regard the whole story as a fabrica- 
tion, some suppose It was a pious fraud, and others that 
it was a trick of state. The first supposition is most 
Improbable; for at the time the cross is said to have 
appeared to him, Constantine thought nothing about 
spreading the Christian religion, but only about van- 
quish in g Maxentius. Besides, he was not then a Chris- 


nomenon to natural causes, ingeniously 
conjecturing that the form of a cross ap- 
peared in a solar halo, or in the moon ; ^ 
and likewise those who ascribe the transac- 
tion to the power of God, who intended by 
a miracle to confirm the wavering faith of 
the emperor.® Now, these suppositions 

tian, and did not use the event for the advancement of ' 
Christianity, but for the animation of his troops. Tlie 
other supposition has more probability; indeed, Lici- : 
nius once resorted to something like this, according to 
Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecut. cap. xlvi. But Con- i 
stuntine solemnly averred the reality of this prodigy, 
and if he had been inclined to use artifice in order to 
enkindle courage in his soldiers, he would far more 
probably, as his army was made up chiefly of barbarians 
and such as were not Christians (see Zosimus, lib. ii. 
p. 86), have represented Mars or some other of tlio 
vulgar deities as appearing to him. See Mosheim, 
Comment, de Reb. Christ p. 978, Ac. — Schl. 

* See Schmidt, Diss. de Luna in Cruce visa, .Tena, 
1681, 4to; and Fabricius, Diss. de Cruce a Constantino 
visa, in hia-Biblioth. Gr. vol. vi. cap. i. p. 8, Ac. [This 
opinion also has its difficulties. Fabricius himself ad- 
mits that on his hypothesis the appearance of vi8il)Ie 
words in tlje air cannot be explained. And he resorts 
to a new exposition of the language of Eusebius for 
relief ; and believes that the words, “ by this conquer,” 
(toutw vUa, hdc vince), were not actually seen, but 
that the sense of them was emblematically depicted in 
a crown of victory which appeared in the heavens. But 
(1) if the emperor intended to say this, he expressed 
himself very obscurely. (2) It is certain that Constan- 
tine did nut intend to be so understood, for he cau.scd 
the very words mentioned to be afti.ved to the standards 
( Labara) of the legions, and to the medals and otlier 
monuments of the event ; which he would not have 
done, had he not designed it should be understood 
that these words were acttially seen in the heavens. 
(3) All the ancient writers so understood the ac- 
count given by Eusebius. (4) Such a halo about tlie 
sun as that described by the emperor has never been 
seen by man. For he did not see the sign or form 
of a real cross, but the Greek letter X inter- 
sected perpendicularly by the letter T, thus P 
[Euseb. De Vita Constant, lib. i. sec. x.xxi.] See Nj/ 
Mosheim, De Reb. Christ, p. 985. — Schl. [The 
general belief is tliut the emperor invented tliis mono- 
gram, and that it was only now seen or used for the 
first time. But an eminent Italian antiquarian, Buonar- 
rvkOt\,\x\h\^ Osservaxioni sopra nlctini Frnmmenti di Van 
Antichi, Flor. 1716, 4to, has given good reasons for be- 
lieving that this Eastern or Grecian monogram had 
been in frequent use among the Christians prior to the 
time of Constantino; and that he only borrowed it from 
them and adopted it as the imperial ensign. See also 
Aringhi, Roma subterranea, vol. ii. p. 566. — R. 

* Eusebius alone ( De Vita Constant, lib. i. cap. xxviii. 

— x.xxi.) among the writers of that ago gives us any 
account of the vision of the cross ; though Lactantius 
(De Mort. Persec. cap. xllv.) and others speak, of the 
dream In which Constantine was directed to use the 
sign of tlie cross. But if Eusebius’ account be true, 
how happens it that no writer of that age, except 
Eusebius, says one word about the luminous cross in 
the heavens ? — How came it tliat Eusebius himself said 
nothing about it in his Eccles. Hist, which was written 
twelve years after the event, and about the same length 
of time before his Life of Constantine t Why does he 
rely solely on the testimony of the emperor, and not 
even intimate that he ever lieard of it from others ; 
whereas, if true, many thousands must have been eye- 
witnesses of the fact? — What mean his suggestions 
that some may question the truth of the .story, and lji« 
caution not to state anything as a matter of public 
notoriety, but to confine himself simply to the empe- 
ror’s private representation to himself? — Again, if God 
intended to enlighten Constantine’s dark mind and 
show him the truth of Christianity, would he probably 
use for the purpose the enigma of a luminous cross, in 
preference to his inspired word or a direct and special 
revelation? — Was there no tendency to encourage a 
superstitious veneration for the sign of the cro.ss in such 
a miracle? — And can it be believed that Jesus Chrip* 
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bein^ rejected, the only conclusion which 
remains is, that Constantine saw in a dream 
while asleep the appearance of a cross, with 
the inscription “ By this conquer.”* Nor 
is this opinion unsupported by competent 
authorities of good credit.* 

10. The happiness anticipated by the 
Christians from the edicts of. Constantine 
and Licinius was a little afterwards inter- 
rupted by Licinius, who waged war against 
liis kinsman Constantine. Being vanquished 
in the year 314, he was quiet for about 
nine years. But in the year 324 this rest- 
less man again attacked Constantine, being 
urged on both by his own inclination and 
by the instigation of the pagan priests. 
That he might secure to himself a victory, 
he attached the pagans to his cause, by se- 
verely oppressing the Christians and putting 

actually appeared to the emperor in a visdon, directing 
him to make an artificial cross and to rely upon that 
as his defence in the day of battle ? — Hut how came the 
whole story of the luminous cross to bo unknown to 
the Christian world for more than twenty-flvo years, 
and then to transpire only through a private conversa- 
tion between Eusebius and Constantine? — Is it not 
supposablo that Eusebius may have misunderstood the 
account the emperor gave him of a singular halo about 
the sun which he saw, and of an affecting dream which 
he had the night after and which induced him to make 
the Laharum and use it as his standard ? — Such are 
the arguments against this hypothesis. — Mur, 

• Lactantius mentions only the dream : and the same 
is true of Sozomen, lib. i. cap. iii. ; and Rufinus, in his 
translation of the Eccl/‘.t. Hist, of Eusebius; and like- 
wise of the author of the Chronicon Orientali^ p. .57. 
Indeed the appeal of Eusebius to the solemn attestation 
of the emperor (De Vita Constant, lib. i. cap. xxviii.), 
and the statement of Gelasius Cy//icenus ( Acta Concilii 
Niaeni, lib. i. cap. iv. in Hurduin’s Cimciiia, tom i. p. 
351) that the whole story was accounted fabulous by 
the pagans, confirm tho supposition that it was a mere 
dream. For the appeal of Eusebius would have been 
nnnecessar.v, and the denial of its reality by tho pagaii.s 
would have been impossible, if the whole army of Con- 
stantine had been eye-witnes.ses of the event. — Schf. 
[On the whole of this much litigated question of the 
miracle of the luminous cross, see in favour of its 
reality Newman’s Essay on the Erch\s. Miracles prefixed 
to his translation of Fleury, Oxf. 1842, p. 133, &c. and 
against the miraculous part, Mihnan’s Hist, of Christ. 
vol. i p. 351, and Welsh's Elements of Ch. Hist, vol i. 
p. 387.— R. 

2 The writers who treat of Constantine the Great are 
carefully enumerated by Fabricius, Lux Salutaris Evan- 
' gelii Toti Orhi Exwiens, cap, xii. p. 260, &c. [Tho latest 
and by far tho best (says Heeren, Ancient Hist. p. 475, 
ed. Hancroft, 1828) is, Lcben Constantin des Grossen, 
byManso, Bresl. 1817.] Fabricius moreover (ibid. cap. 
xiii. p. 273, &c.) describes the laws of Constantino re- 
lating to religious matters under four heads. The same 
laws are treated of by Gothofredus, Adnot. ad Codicem 
Theodosianum i and in a particular treatise by Fr. 
Baldwin, in his Comtantinus Ma^n. sen de Legibus 
Constantini Ecclesiast. et Civil, lib. li. ed. 2d, by Gund- 
ling, Halle, 1727, 8vo. [The student will find a full 
discussion of the extent of Constantine’s laws in favour 
of Christianity in Kist, De Commutatione quern Con- 
stantino Magno nufdore, societas subiit Christiana. 

I Utrecht, 1818. Seethe.se several laws enumerated by 
Gieseler, Lehrbuch, See sect. 66, and those against pa- 
ganism, in sec. 75, David-son’s Transl. vol. i. pages 201, 2, 
and pages 305, 6. See also on Constantine’s esta- 
i blishment of Christianity, its extent and results, the 
valuable observations of Mllrnan, Hist, of Christ, vol. 
ii. p. 356; and especially pages 464—76; the 20th chap, 
j of Gibbon’s Dect. and FaUofthe Rom. Emp.; and Sor- 
tin' s Remarks on Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. pages 1 22 — 138. — R. 


not a few of their bishops to death.** But 
his plans again failed. After several un- 
successful battles, he was obliged to throw 
himself upon the mercy of the victor, who 
nevertheless ordered him to be strangled in 
the year 325. After his victory over Li- 
einius, Constantine reigned sole emperor 
till his death; and by his plans, his enact- 
ments, his regulations, and his munificence, 
he endeavoured as much as possible to obli- 
terate gradually the ancient superstitions, 
and to establish Christian worship through- 
out the Roman empire. He had undoubtedly 
learned from the wars and the machinations 
of Licinius, that neither himself nor the 
Roman empire could remain secure while 
the ancient superstition continued preva- 
lent; and therefore from this time onward 
he openly opposed the pagan deities and 
their worship, as being prejudicial to the 
interests of the state. 

1 1 . After the death of Constantine, which 
happened in the year 337, his three surviv- 
ing sons, Constantine II. Constantins, and 
Constans, in accordance with his will, as- 
sumed the empire, and were all proclaimed 
Augusti and emperors by the Roman senate. 
There were still living two brothers of Con- 
stantine the Great, namely Constantins 
Dalmatius and Julius Constans, and they 
had several sons. But nearly all these were 
slain by the soldiers at tlie command of 
Constantino’s sons, who feared lest their 
thirst for power might lead them to make 
insurrections and disturb the common- 
wealth.* Only Galliis and Julian, sons of 
Julius Constans, escaped the massacre;® 
and the latter of these afterwards became 

3 Eu.sebiii.s Hist. Ecchs. lib. x. cap. viil. and DeVita 
Constant, lib. i. cap. xlix. Even Julian, than whom no 
one was more prejudiced against Constantine, could 
not but pronounce Licinius an infamous tyrant who 
wa.s sunk in vices and crimes. See Julian’s Ctesares, 
p 222, od. Spanbeim. I would here observe, what ap- 
pears to have been overlooked hitherto, that Aurelius 
Victor mentions this persecution of Licinius in his 
book DeCtesaribus, cap. xli. p. 445, ed Arntzenii, where 
he says; Licinio ne insontium quidsan ae nobiliumphi- 
losophorum servili more cruciatus adhibiti modumfecere. 
The philosophers whom Licinius is here said to hare 

. tortured were doubtless Christians, whom many from 
their slight acquaintance with our religion have mis- 
taken for a sect of philosophers. The commentators 
on Aurelius have left this passage untouched, which Is 
apt to be the case with those who are Intent only on 
the enlargement of grammatical knowledge denved 
from ancient writers. 

4 Mosheirn attributes this massacre equally to the 
three sons of Constantine, whereas almost all authors 
agree that neither young Constantine nor Constans bad 
any hand in it at all. — Macl. 

6 Because they were despised; Gallus, being richly, 
it was supposed would not live long ; and Julian, being 
but eight years old, created no fear. Some years a^r 
they were sent to a remote place in Cappadocia, where 
they were instructed in languages, the sciences, and 
gymnastics, being in a sense kept prisoners; and were 
at last designed for the clerical office, having been 
made lectors or readers. Ammianus Miurcell. lib. xxii. 
capw ix. — Sefti. 
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emperor. Constantine II. held Britain, 
Gaul, and Spain; but lost his life a.d. 340 
in a war with his brother Constantius. 
Constans at first governed only lllyricum, 
Italy, and Africa; but after the fall of his 
brother Constantine II. he annexed his pro- 
vinces to his empire, and thus became em- 
peror of all the West, until he lost his life 
A.D. 350 in the war with Magnentius, a 
usurper. After the death of Constans, Mag- 
nentius being subdued, the third brother, 
Constantius, who had before governed Asia, 
Syria, and Egypt, in the year 353 became 
sole emperor, and governed the whole empire 
till the year 361, when he died. Ncitlier 
of these brothers possessed the disposition 
or the discernment of their father ; yet they 
all pursued their father’s purpose of abolish- 
ing the ancient superstitions of the Homans 
and other pagans, and of propagating the 
Christian religion throughout the Eoman 
empire. The thing itself was commendable 
and excellent, but in the means employed 
there was much that was censurable.* 

12. The cause of Christianity, which had 
been thus flourishing and prosperous, re- 
ceived immense inj ury and seemed on the 
brink of ruin, when Julian, the son of 
Julius Constans, brother of Constantine 
the Great, now the only surviving brancli 
of the Constantinian family, after a success- 
ful campaign in Gaul, a.d. 360, was hailed 
emperor by his soldiers, and on the death 
of Constantius a.d. 361 obtained possession 
of the whole empire. For Julian, though 
educated in the Christian religion, yet in- 
fluenced partly by hatred of the Constan- 
tinian family, which had murdered his 
father, brother, and all his relatives, and 
partly by the artifices of the Flatonic phi- 
losophers, who deceived this credulous and 
vainglorious prince with fictitious miracles 
and prophecies, apostatized from Chris- 
tianity to paganism, and laboured to restore 
idolatry, now ready to become extinct, to 
its former splendour. Julian seemed to 
abhor all violent measures, and to give full 
liberty to his subjects of choosing their 
religion, and of worshipping God in the 
manner they pleased ; but at the same time 

I Coercive measures were adopted which only made 
nominal Christians. A law was enacted in the year 
342, that all the heathen temples should be shut up, and 
that no person should be allowed to go near them. All 
sacriflees and all consultations of the oracles and 
soothsayers were prohibited, on pain of death and con* 
fiscation of property; and the provincial magistrates 
were threatened with the same penalties if they were 
dilatory In punishing transgressors of the law. This 
was to compel the conscience and not to convince it. 
The history of these emperors may be found in the 
Universal History, and in Le Beau, Histoire du Bus 
Empire . — Schl. [See also Giblwn’s Decl. and Fall, Ac. 
In the new and best edition, by Milman, Lond. 1838, 
and 2d edition, 1845. The best edition of Le Beau is 
by Saint-Martin, Paris, 1824-3(J, in 21 vols. 8vo.— A*. 


be artfully and dexterously cut the sinews 
of the Christian cause, by abrogating the 
privileges granted to this ijeligion and to 
its ministers, by shutting up the Christian 
schools in which philosophy and the liberal 
arts were taught, by not only tolerating 
but even encouraging and animating all 
sectarians, by writing books against the 
Christians, and in other ways. lie likewise 
had many projects in contemplation; and 
would doubtless have done immense harm 
to Christianity, if he had returned victorious 
from the Persian wa* which he undertook 
directly after he came to the throne. But 
in this war, which was both undertaken and 
carried <on with little discretion, he fell by 
a wound received in battle a.d. 363, when 
he had just entered the thirty-second year 
of his age, and after reigning sole emperor 
only twenty months Irom the death of 
Constant ills. 2 

13. Those who rank Julian among the 
greatest lieroes the world has produced, 
nay, place him the first of all who ever 
filled a throne, which many, and even per- 
sons of learning and discernment, * at this 

2 See, besides Tilleinont [the lJnieer.<tal Ilistorif ; I.e 
Beau, Histoire du lias Empire, tome iii, liv. xii. — xiv.] 
and otiicr common writers, the accurately written work 
of Bletterie, Fie de Julien, Paris, 1734, 8vo; the Lift 
and Clutractcr of Julian the Apostate, illustrated in 
Seven Dissertatkms, by J>os Voeux, l^ublin, 1740. 8vo; 
Spanheirn, Preface and Notes to tho Works of Julian, 
Lips. 1009, fol. ; and Fabricius, Imx Salutaris Evan- 
gelii, cap. xiv. p. 294, Ac. [SeeNennder, Uber Knyxer 
Julianus nnd sein Zeitalter, Hamb. 1812, 8vo. — Slur. 
[To these works should by all means be added Milrnan’a 
Hist, of Christ, who devotes chapter vi. In vol. iii. to 
Julian and bis reign. Sec also ids edition of Gibbon’s 
Decl. and Eall, Ac. vol. iv. chaps, xxii. xxiii. and x.>civ. 
and Beugnot, Hist.de la Destruct. du Eagan, en Occi- 
dent, vol. i. livr. iii. where throe chapters aro occupied 
with .Tulian, p. 177— 220.— A. 

* Montesquieu, F.sprit des Loix, livr. xxiv. chap. x. 
says : U n’y a point eu apres lui de prince plus digne de 
gouverner <ies hommes. [To form a correct judgment 
of Julian, it is necessary cursorily to survey the history 
of his life. He was born a.i>. 331, and lost his mother 
Basilina the same year, and his father, Jidius Constan- 
tins, a few years after. Mardordus, a eunuch, and 
Kusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, were his first instruct- 
ors. When Gallus was made a €a sar, Julian obtained 
permission to come to Constantinople, where ho at- 
tended the public schools ; then he went to Bithynia, 
everywhere attaching himself to the most noted teach- 
ers. At Pergamus he became acquainted with jKdesius, 
an aged Platonic philosopher, and heard his scholars, 
Ku.sei)Ius and Chrysanthes, as also Maximus of Ephesus, 
who initiated hhn in theurgia, brought him to aposta- 
tize from Chnitianity, and presaged his elevation to 
the throne. T>^ Is change in his religion he was obliged 
to conceal fron» Constantius and Gallus. Julian there- 
fore devoted himself to a monastic life, assumed the 
tonsure, and became a public reader in tho church at 
Nicomedia. In the year 354, after the death of Gallus, 
he was deprived of his libeity and carried to Milan. 
After being In custody there seven months, he obtained 
by the intercession of the empress Eusebia a release, 
and liberty to travel into Greece, where he applied him- 
self, at Athens, to tho sciences and to eloquence, and 
became acq\minted with Basil and Gregory of Nazian- 
zen. In the year 355 he was proclaimed Cajsar, and 
had Gaul, Spain, and Britain entrusted to him. But 
Constantius greatly limited his power, and nominated 
not only the military commanders there, but also the 
officers of Julian’s court, who were to keep strict watch 
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(lay do, must either be so blinded by pre- 
j udice as not to see the truth, or they must 
have never read attentively Julian’s writings 
which still remain, or lastly they do not 
know what constitutes true greatness and 


over him. Julian performed some successful cam- 
paigns in Gaul, which procured him the affections »iot 
only of the soldiery, but of all the Gallic subjects. This 
awakened the jealousy of Constantins, who, under 
pretext of the Persian war, recalled a great part of the 
troops from Gaul. In the spring of 3f)0, the soldicr-s 
proclaimed Julian Augustus, and compelled him to 
assume that dignity. A reconciliation was attempted 
in vain. Constantins insisted that Julian should re- 
sign. Julian prosecuted the German war successfully, 
and alter vanquishing the Germans, whom Constantins 
had excited again.st him, and stibduing Illyria and 
Italy, he marched unencumbered against Constantins, 
who came forward to meet him, but was taken sick on 
tlie way, and died in Cilicia. Julian now took quiet 
possession of the whole Roman empire, and caused 
Constantius to be honourably buried. Guring the 
Illyrian campaign, in the year .301, he publicly sacri- 
ti cod to the gods ; and after the death of Con.stantius, 
ho let it be distinctly known that it was his purpose to 
reinstate idolatrous worship, lint as ho was aware of 
the ill consoquonocs which formerly tesultcd from 
direct persecution, and coveted the reputation of being 
magnanimous and benevolent; and as in prospect of 
his Persian campaign he stood in fear of the numerous 
body of Cliristians, ho endeavoured to assail and to 
undermine tiiem by artitico- For this purpose he 
adopted the following measures: — First, he endeavoured 
to reform the pagan idolatry, and to introduce improve- 
ments in it derived from the Christian worship. With 
this view he attended to his ollieial duties as PontiJ'tx 
JMiixitnuft, ollVrcd sacrifices daily in lus palace and 
garden, attended the pul)lic sacrifices on all the pagan 
festivals, and officiated personally even in the meanest 
service. He re-established the public sacrifices of the 
cities and provinces. Where there were no temples, or 
where the destroyers of the ancient temples could not 
be found, ho erected temples at his own cost, and gave 
; to the idolatrous priests high rank and large revenues. 

! As ho had been converted to paganism by philosophers 
I of the new Platonic school, and who were willing to 
j borrow from Cffiristianity, hence originated many 
; burdensome ceremonies of worship, together with a 
; considerable apeing of Christian institutions. He Avas 
strenuous for the virtuous behaviour of the priests ; and 
i he forbade their going to theatres, or having much in- 
tercourse with those in civil authority. He wi.sl)ed to 
place the reading of useful book.s, giving public exhor- 
tations, and taking care of the poor, the sick, and 
funerals, on the same footing as they were among the 
Christians ; and ho required that the priests in many 
places should annually ho supplied with corn, and wine, 
and money, which they were to di.stributo to the poor. 
Secondly, ho encouraged and extended the interna! 
divisions among the Christians; for ho restored all 
silenced and ejected teachers, and required that such 
parties as had been laid under eoclesiastical censures 
should be reinstated in their privileges. He wrote 
letters to the most noted and most restless heretics, and 
encouraged them to disseminate their doctrines. He 
allowed the leading members of the different parties to 
come to him, and under colour of attempting to recon- 
cile their differences, he inflamed them more against 
each other. Thirdly, he deprived the clergy of the 
franchises and permanent incomes which they had 
enjoyed under the former emperors, especially of their 
exemption from burdensome civil duties, and of the 
distribution of corn to the churches from the emperor's 
storehouses; and ho compelled the monks and the 
ministers of religion, by force, to perform military 
duty. Fourthly, he excluded the Christians from all 
promotions, and in terms of bitter saica-sm forbade 
their access to the public schools, their studying the 
Greek authors and sciences, and their practising physic. 
Fifthly, he commanded the idolatrous temples, image.s, 
and altars, to bo rebuilt at the cost of those who had 
pulled them down. Sixthly, acts of violence done by 
pagans to Christians, he either did not punish at all, or 
punished very slightly; but on the contrary, every 
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excellence. If we set aside genius, — which, 
however, as his writings show, in him was 
not above mediocrity, — military cournge, 
love of learning, acquaintance with that 
fanatical and vain philosophy called modern 
Platonism, and lastly patience of labour, 
all that remains in Julian was certainly 
little and unworthy of commendation. His 
excel hmces were counterbalanced by very 
great defects ; first, a monstrous and almost 
nti’le superstition, the surest indication of a 
little mind ; then a puerile pursuit of ap- 
plause and vulgar popularity, extreme 
credulity and instability, a disposition to 
use dissimulation and artifice; and finally, 
ignorance of solid and sound philosophy. 
I will grant that in some respects he was 
superior to the sons of Constantine the 
Great, but in many respects he was inferior 
to Constantine himself, whom he censures 
so immoderately. 

14. As Julian affected to appear unwill- 
ing to trouble any of his subjects on account 
of their religion and opposed to no sect 
whatever, he showed so much indulgence 
to the Jews as to give them liberty to 
I rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. The Jews 
commenced the work, but were obliged to 
desist before even the foundations were laid. 
For balls of fire issued from the ground, 
accompanied with a great explosion and a 
tremendous earthquake, which dispersed 
both the maferials which witc collected and 
the workmen. The fact itself is abundantl) 
attested,* though the Christians, as often 


tumult among Christians was punished most severely. 
Seventhly, ho connected idolatry with all solemn trans- 
actions, and with the manifestations of respect due to 
himself The soldiers, for instance, when extraordinary 
gratuities were presented them, must strew incense 
upon an altar ; and to all the publicly exhibited pictures 
of the emperor, idolatrous deities were attached. 
Eighthly, he ridiculed the Christians and their worship 
scornfully, and wrote books in confutation of their 
doctrines. His work against Cliristianity, which Avas 
composed in the year 3G.3, and in part during his Per- 
sian canqmign, is lo.st. Indeed the Marquis d’Argens, 
in his DeJ'ense du Paganmne par V Empereur Jalini, 
en Grrc et Frartqnisy arec dfiS Dixsertations et Notes, 
Berlin, 1764, 8vo, has endeavoured to recover this work 
by means of the. confutation of it by Cyril; but the 
recovery is very incomplete. Yet these remains of it 
shoAV that the book was more likely to injure Chris- 
tianity by the style in which it was wi*iiten, and by the 
perversion of scripture, than by either the strength or 
the originality of its arguments and objections. Ninth 
and lastly, the emperor showed much partiality to the 
JeAvs, and alloAved them to rebuild the temple of Jeru- 
salem, in order to confute by facts the prediction of 
Christ Immediately after there were banishments, 
tortures, and e.vecutions of Christians, under pretence 
that they had sHowed themselves refractory against the 
commands of the emperor ; and there were many, 
e.specially in the eastern proAinces, who becanie apos- 
t:ites. Yet there were not w'anting resolute confessors 
of the Christian religion. See Baumgarten's Ausxug 
der Kirckrngesch. vol. il. pages 763, 780, 792, &c. — Sclil, 
• Sec Fabrlcius, Lux Salutaris Evanselii, p. 124, 
Avhero the te.stimonies are collected. See idso the acute 
Moyle, Posthumous Works, p. 101, &c. [The prlncipjU 
authorities cited by Fabricius are, Chrysostom, flomd. 
V. ado, Judeeos, and elsewhere ; Ammianus Marcoll. lib. 
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happens in such cases, appear to have 
inconsiderately amplified it with some ad- 
ditional miracles. As to the causes which 
produced the event, there is room for debate, 
and there is debate. AH, however, who 
weigh the subject with an impartial mind 
will easily perceive that they must join 
with those who ascribe the phenomenon to 
the omnipotent will of God; and that they 
who choose to ascribe it to natural causes 
or to artifice and fraud, offer no objections 
which are insurmountable.^ 

15. The soldiers elected Jovian to suc- 
ceed Julian, lie died in the year 364, after 
reigning seven months, and therefore ac- 
complished but little.* The other emperors 

xxiii. cap. i. ; Gregory Naz. Ornt. iv.; Ambrose, I'p. 
40. (al. 29, written a.d. 388.) Socrates, H.E. lib. iil. 
cap. XX.; Sozomcn, //. E. lib. v. cap. xxi.; Theodorct, 
fj. E. lib. iii. cap, xx. ; Rufinus, H. E. lib. i. cap. 
xxxvii. ; Philostorgius, H. E. lib. vil. cap. ix. — xiv.; 
[list, Eccles. TripartitiiyWh. vi. cap. xliii.; Nicephorus, 
lib. X. cap. xxxii.; Zonaras, lib. xiii. cap. xii.; Rabbi 
David Gantz, Zemach David, pt. ii. p. 3G; Rabbi Gcda- 
liah, Schalschelet Hakkafxila, p. 109; Lardncr ( 6'o//er- 
tion qf Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. pages 
57—71, ed. London. 1707), maintains the whole story to 
bo false. His chief arguments are, that .lulian only 
purposed to rebuild tho temple after his Per.sian expe- 
dition; that he needed all his resources for that expedi- 
tion; the silence of some of the fathers, living near tho 
time; and the decorations of tho story by others of 
them. Hut these arguments seem wholly in-sutheient 
against the explicit testimony of so many credible wit- 
nesses, Christians and pagans, and several of them con- 
temporary with the event.— iUur. 

1 Basnage, In his Hist, des Juifs, tome iv. p. 1257, &c. 
contests the reality of this miracle. Against him ap- 
peared Cuporus, in his Epistnke, p. 400, edited by Bayer. 
Recently, Bp. Warburton has maintained the reality of 
tho miracle, with an excess of ingenuity. In an appro- 
priate treatise, entitled: Julian, or a Discourse concern^ 
ing the earthquake and Jurtf eruption which dejeated 
that emperor's attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerusa- 
Um', London, 1750, 8vo. [See notes of Guizot and 
Milman to the latter's edition of Gibbon’s Deed, and 
Fall, &c. vol. Iv. pages 100, 1, referring this pheno- 
menon to natural causes; and Waddington’.s Hist, of 
the Church, vol. i. pages 220 — 9, on tlie other .side. — R, 

2 See Bletterie, Vie de Joj;n>n, 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1748, 
in which work ho completes tho history of .lulian, and 
gives a h’rench translation of some of Julian’.H widtings. 

The following notices are worth inserting ; — Both 
uring the lifetime of Julian, and after his death, when 
the soldiers made him emperor, Jovian oi)enly declared 
himself on the side of Christianity; for when Julian 
gave orders to all the military officers who were Chris- 
tians either to quit the army or renounce their religion, 
Jovian chose to relinquish his office. Yet Julian would 
not release him, but gave him promotion during the 
Persian war. When chosen emperor, Jovian would 
not accept the office until the army had declared them- 
selves in favour of Christianity. When he arrived at 
Antioch he repealed all the laws of Julian adverse to 
Christianity {Rufinus, lib. xi. cap i. and Sozomen, lib, 
vi, cap. iii.;, and wrote to all the provincial governors, 
commanding them to take diligent care tliat the Chris- 
tians should not be disturbed in their public assemblies. 
He restored to tho churches, the clergy, and to widow.s, 
all the franchises and privileges which had been granted 
them by Constantino and his sons, but which Julian 
had taken from them. lie likewise restored the use of 
the Labarum, or the standard with a cros.s, and he com- 
pelled one Magnus to rebuild the church of Berytus at 
•“* 0^^ cost, he having commanded it to be demolished. 
Preodoret, lib. iv. cap. xix. In regard to the religious 
controversies of that day, he joined with the orthodox 
against tho Arlans, and he treated Athanasius with pe- 
culiar respect. See Baumgarten’s Amzug der Kirclu'n- 
hittone, vol, li. p. 805, and the Universal Hist.— Schl. 


[Part i, 

of this century, who reigned after Jovian, 
were Valentinian I. [in the West, from a.d. 
364 — 375, with] Valens [in the East, from 
a.d: 364 — 378], then Gratian [in the West, 
A.D. 375 — 383, with] Valentinian II. [also 
in the West, a.d. 375 — 392, and] Theodosius 
the Great [in the East, a.d. 379 — 395], 
Ilonorius [in the West, a.d. 395 — 423], 
with Arcadius [in the East, a.d. 395 — 
408]. All these were Christians, and did 
much to advance the religion they professed. 
They all endeavoured, though not with 
equal zeal, to extirpate wholly the pagan 
ndigion. In this particular, Theodosius the 
Great, the last emperor of this century [in 
the East, except Arcadius,] exceeded all 
the rest. lie came to the throne a.d. 389, 
and died a.d. 395 ; and during his whole 
life he did all he could to extirpate idolatry 
throughout the provinces of the empire, and 
enacted severe laws against its adherents. 
The same design was prosecuted by his sons 
Arcadius and Honorius; so that, in the 
close of this century, the ancient supersti- 
tions were ready to expire, and had lost all 
their credit.® 

16. Yet this severity of the government 
could not prevent the existence of some 
])agau temples and ceremonies, especially 
in the remoter provinces. Indeed, these 
rigorous laws against the worshippers of the 
pagan deities seemed to have been aimed 
rather against the common people than 

I against persons of rank and distinction; for 
it appears, that during the reign of Theo- 
dosius, as well as after his death, individuals 
fdled the highest offices, and continued in 
them till ohl age, who are known to have 
been averse Iroin Christianity and attached to 
paganism. Of this Libanius is an example, 
who was very hostile to the Christians, and 
yet was made praefect of the praetorian 
guards by Theodosius himself. Perhaps 
greater indulgence was shown to philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians, and military comman- 
ders, than to other people, on account of 
their supposed usefulness to the common- 
wealth. 

17. Yet these very rhetoricians and phi- 
losophers, whose schools were supposeci to 
he so profitable to the community, exhausted 
all their ingenuity, both before the days of 
Constantine the Great and afterwarcls, to 
arrest the progress of Christianity. In the 
beginning of this century, Hierocles, the 
great ornament of the Platonic school, com- 
posed two books against the Christians, in 


3 See the laws of these emperors in favour of the 
Christian religion, and against the professors and friends 
of the ancient religion, in the Codex Theodotianus, tom. 
vi. and Peter and Jerome Ballerlni, Dlss. i. in Zenonem 
Veronensem, p. 45, &c. Verona, 1739, foL 
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which he had the audacity to compare our 
Saviour with Apollonius Tyanaeus, and for 
whicli he was chastised by Eusebius [of 
Caosarca], in a tract written expressly 
against him. ^ Lactantius speaks of another 
pliilosopher who endeavoured to convince 
the Christians thev were in error, but his 
name is not mentioned.^ Alter the reign 
of Constantine the Great, Julian wrote a 
large volume against tiie Christians; and 
Hinierius^ and Libanius,^ in their public 
declamations, and Eunapius, in his lives of 
the philosophers,® zealously decried the I 


I 1 Iliorocloa, wlio flourished about a.d. 303, was go- 
vernor of Bithynia, and afterwards prefect of Kgypt. 
i He was a zealous persecutor of the Christians, and 
wielded both the sword and the pen against them. His 
I character and his two books addressed to the Chris- 
tians, are thus described by Lactantius, InstUut. Di~ 
i vinar. lib. v. cap. ii. iii. ; “ He was one of the judges, 
and was the principal author of the persecution [under 
Diocletian]. But not content with this crime, he also 
attacked with his pen the people he persecuted, for he 
composed two books— not against the Christians, lest 
he should seem to address them as an enemy — but to 
the Christians, that he might appear friendly to them, 
and an.xious for their good. In these books he endea- 
vours to pfove the falsehood of the scriptures, by mak- 
ing them appear full of contradictions.” — “ He aflinns 
that Christ was outlawed by the Jews, and that ho after- 
wards collected a company of nine hundred l)anditti, 
and became a robber.”— “ Also, wi.shing to overthrow 
his miracles (which he does not pretend to deny), he 
attempts to show that Apollonius had performed as 
great, and even greater.” — ‘‘ Having poured out such 
crudities, and having labourctl utterly to o.vtirpate the 
; truth, he has the temerity to entitle his nefarious books, 
i which are hostile to God devoted to the 

truth.” — Eusebius, Liber contra H ieroctem^Gr. Lat. 
subjoined to his Deinonstratio Evangelica, ed. Paris, 
1628. — See Lardner’s Works, vol.viii. and Bayle, Dic- 
tion. Uutor. etCrit. art. Uierocles C2d.) — Mur. 

I 2 Lactantius, Inst tut Divinar. lib. v. cap. ii. 
i 3 See Photius, Biblioth, cod. clxv. p. 355. [The works 
of Ilirnorius arc lo.st. — Mur. 

4 Libaniu-s, the sophist, was horn at Antioch about 
A.n. 314, and lived probably till about the end of the 
century. He taught rhetoric and declamation at Nice, 
Nicornedia, Constantinople, Athens, and Antioch. The 
emperor Julian, when young, was forbidden to attend 
the school of Libanius ; but ho obtained and read his 
writings, and made them his model as to stylo. When 
Julian came to the throne ho offered Libanius a public 
office, which the sophist proudly refused, Libanius was 
an inflated, pedantic man, full of bimself, yet indepen- 
dent in his feelings, and free in the expression of his 
opinions. He was an avowed pagan, yet a strenuous 
advocate for religious toleration. His numerous writ- 
' ings still remain, consisting of a prolix Life of himself, 
a large number of eulogies and declamations, and more 
than a thousand letters. They seldom contain either 
profound or original thought, or display research, but 
they are of some use to throw light on the times in 
which he lived. They were published, Gr. and Lat. 
vol. i. Paris, 1666, and vol. ii. by Morell, 1627, fol. 
The most complete edition of his epistles is by Wolf, 
A msterdam, 1 738, fol. A volume, containing seventeen 
of his declamations, was published at Venice, 1755: — 
See his Life written by himself in hisWork3,vol.ii. pages 
1 — 84 ; Eunapiu.s, Eitte Philos, et Sophistai'um,^.\Zt), &c.; 
Tillemont, WwL desEmper. tome iv. p. 57 L Ac ; Fabri- 
cius, Biblioth. Gr. tom. vli. pages 376—414 ; Lardner, 
Heathen rej</monie^,vol.iv.pagesl27— 16:3; and Gibbon, 
Dect. and Fall, chap, xxiv.— Jfwr. [See his life, in 
Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom.Biog. vol. ii. p. 774 — H. 

6 See Eunapius, Lives of Maesius^ Maximus, &c. 
Eunapius also wrote a chronicle, to which he frequently 
refers in his Lives of the Sophists, the first edition of 
which is full of reproaches against the Christians and 
Constantino the Great; the second edition Is more 


Christian religion; yet not one of these 
persons was punished for the licentiousness 
of his tongue or of his pen. 

18. How much these sophists or philoso- 
phers, who were full of the pride of iiria- 
ginury knowledge and of hatred to the 
Christian name, injured the cause of Chris- 
tianity in this century, appears from many 
examples, and especially Iroin the apostaey 
of Julian, who was seduced by such men. 
Among those who wished to appear wise, 
and to take moderate ground, many were 
induced by their arguments and explana- 
tions to devise a kind of religion, interme- 
diate between the old superstition and 
Christianity, and to imagine that Christ 
had enjoined the very same things which 
had long been represented bj^ the pagan 
priests under the envelope oi their cere- 
monies and fables. Of these views were 
Ammianus Mareellinus, a very prudent and 
discreet man,® Chalcidius, a philosopher, ^ 
Theraistius, a very celebrated orator,® and 

temperate. Both editions were extant in the time of 
Photius; scolds Biblioth. codex l.x.xvii. — Schl. 

<> Amrnkinus Mareellinus, a celebrated Latin histo- 
rian of Grecian extract, was a soldier for at lea.Ht 
twenty years, from a.d 350 onwards, and served in the 
honourable corps called Frotectores Domestici. On 
retiring from military life he fixed his residence at 
Rome, where he lived perhaps till the end of the cen- 
tury. There it was ho composed his faithful and 
valuable history. The work originally consisted of 
thirty-one books, and gave the Roman history from the 
accession of Nerva (where Suetonius ends), to the death 
of Valens, The first thirteen books, whicli must have 
l>cen very conci.se, are lost. The last eighteen, which are 
more full, include the period from a.d. 353 — 378. The 
stylo is harsh and unpolished, and sometimes difficult, 
but the fidelity and accuracy of the narration render the 
work highly valuable. Mareellinus was probably a real 
pagan, but he was not a bigot, and he was willing to 
give every one his due according to his liest judgment. 
The best editions of his work are tliat of Vulcslus, re- 
published byGronovius,Leyden,I693, and that of Ernesti, 
Lips. 1775. See Bayle, Dictionnuire, art. Marcellin , — 
Mur. [Gibbon gives him a high character for accuracy 
and impartiality. — Dect. and Fall, &c. vol. iv. pages 389 
and 406. He observes that Mareellinus was the last sub- 
ject of Rome who compo.sed a profane history in Latin. 
Soo his life, in Smith, ubi supra, vol. 1. p. 142. — B. 

7 Chalcidius, a philosopher of the fourth century, wa^ 
author of a I.atin translation of the Timeeus of Plato, 
and of a commentary on it, which were published by 
Meursius, Leyden, 1617, 4to. Moshelm’g opinion of 
his religious faith is farther developed in his Diss. de 
turbata per Hecentiores Platonicos Ecclesia, sec. xxxi. 
and in his notes on Cud worth’s Intellectual System, 
vol. i. p. 732, &c. Fabricius (in his notes on Chalci- 
dius, passim, and in his Biblioth, Latina, lib. iii. cap. 
vii. p. 5.57, &c.) and some others hold that Chalcidius 
was a pagan.— Rrucker ("fyiAY. Crit. Philos, tom. iii. p. 
472, Ac.) makes him a Christian, though infected with 
the new Platonism of his ogQ.—Mur. 

8 Themistius, a Greek philosopher of Paphlagonia, 
called Euphrades (the fine speaker) from his eloquent 
and commanding delivery, was made a Roman senator, 
and enjoyed the favour of Constantius, Julian, and the 
succeeding emperors, down to Theodosius the Great, 
who made him prefect of Constantinople, and appointed 
him tutor to his son Arcadlus. He wrote when young 
some commentaries on Aristotle, fragments of which 
arc still extant, and thirty-three Orations. His works 
arabest edited by Harduin, Paris, 1684, foL He was a 
strenuous advocate for the free toleration of all reli- 
gions, as being all good and tending to the same result 
by different ways. Concerning him and his religious 
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others, -who conceived that both religions 
were in unison as to all the more important 
points, if they were rightly understood ; 
and therefore held, that Christ was neither 
to be contemned nor to be honoured, to the 
exclusion of the pagan deities.* 

19. As Constantine the Great and his 
sons and successors took much pains to en- 
large the Christian Church, it is not strange 
that many nations, before barbarous and 
uncivilized, became subject to Christ.^ 
Many circumstances make it probable that 
the light of Christianity cast some of its 
rays into both Armcnias, the Greater and 
the Less, soon after the establishment of 
the Christian church.® But the Armenian 
church first received due organization and 
firm establishment in this century, near the 
beginning of which, Gregory, the son of 
Anax, commonly called the Illuminator, 
[(pcjoT^pot'], because he dispelled the mists 
of superstition which beclouded the minds 
of the Armenians, first persuaded some 
private individuals, and afterwards Tiri- 
dates, the king of the Armenians, as well 
as his nobles, to embrace and observe the 
Christian religion. He was therefore or- 
dained the first bishop of Armenia by 
Leontius, bishop of Cappadocia, and gra- 
dually difiused tlie principles of Christianity 
throughout that country.'^ 

20. In the middle of this century, one 
Frumentius proceeded from Egypt into the 
neighbouring countryof Abyssinia or Ethio- 
pia, the inhabitants of whieh were called | 
Auxumitaj, from their capital city Auxuma, ! 
and baptized both the king of the country 


views, see Brueker’s Uist, Crit. Vhih<!, tom. ii. p. 481, 
— Mur. 

1 This favourite opinion Mosheini defends more at 
length in his Diss. de turbala per Ilecentiores Plutmiivos 
Ecclt^sia, sec. xxx. xxxi. xxxii. ; among his Dissert, 
ad Hist. Kcdli's. pertinentes, vol. i. pages 85— 2ifi, 
Altona, 1733. — But it does not seem necessary to adopt 
this hypothesis, which has but slender support from 
argument, because the Eclectic or new Plutonic philo- 
sophy might easily lead its votaries to speak in terms of 
moderation, and even of commendation of the Christian 
religion, especially in an age when it prevailed almost 
universally, and was the religion of the state and of the 
imperial court. — Mur. 

2 QawdLeniiw&.VitaPhilastrih sec. iii.; Phila-strlus, De 
Hares. Prsef. p. 5, ed, Eabricii; .Socrates, tiist. Peeks 
iih. i. cap. xix. ; Georgius Cedrenus, C/aouogniph. p 
231, ed. Paris ; and others. 

3 For Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xlvi.) in- 
forms us that Dionysius of Alexandria, about the year 
260, “ wrote concerning penance to the brethren of 
Armenia, over whom Meruzanes was i)ishop;'’ and, 
according to the Acta Martyr um. some Armenians 
suffered martyrdom in the pcW’Cution under Decius, 
(a.d. 2.50) and Diocletian (a.d. 304). — SrJil. 

* See Narratio de liehus Armenicc, in Combefis, Aice~ 
tarium JiibUoth. Pair. Grtecor. tom. ii. p. 287, &c. ; l.e 
Qulen, Oriens Christ, tom. i. pages 410 and 1356; Schro- 
der, Thesaur, Linguee Anneniea.p. 149, &c. [Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccles. ii. 8; Moses Choronensis, //fjf. Armeuiea, 
lib. iii. ed. Whistoni, Loud. 1736, 4to, p. 2.56, Ac. ; Mar- 
tin, Metn. Hist, et Geogr. sur V Anneuie, Paris, 1818, 
Hvo. — Mur. 


and very many of the nobles. Aftcrw.ards 
returning to Egypt, he was consecrated by 
St. Athanasius, first bishop of the Auxu- 
mitao. From this circumstance the Ethiopic 
church, even to this day, is dependent on 
that of Alexandria, and receives its bislioi) 
from it.® In Iberia, a province of Asia 
which is now called Georgia, a Christian 
woman who had been carried ca^otive into 
that country, partly by the sanctity of her j 
life and partly by miracles, induced the j 
king and his queen to renounce idolatry 
and embrace Christ, and also to send for 
priests from Constantinople, from whom 
they and their people might gain a liiller 
and more accurate knowledge of the Chi-is- 
tian religion.® 

21. A part of the Goths inhabiting 
Thrace, M(c.‘?ia, and Dacia (now the north- 
east part of Riimelia, with Bulgaria and 
Walachia on tlie Danube), had embraced 
Christianity before the commencement of 
this century,^ and Theophilus, their bishop, 
was present at the Nicene council.® Con- 
stantine the Great, after having vanquished | 
them and the Samaritans, induced great 
numbers of them to become Christians.® ; 
But still a large part of the nation remained 
estranged from Christ until the time of the | 
emperor Valens, who ])ermittcd them to: 
pas.s the river Ister [or Danube], and to 
inlnibit Dacia, Moesia, and Thrace, on con- 
dition that Ihe.y would be subject to the 
Roman laws and would embrace Christian- 
ity, to which condition their king Fritigern 
consented.*® The bishop of the Goths 
inliabiting Moesia in this century was the 
much celebrated Ulphilas, who, among 
other laudable deeds, gave his countrymen 
an alphabet of his own invention, and 
translated the bible for them into the 
Gothic language. * * 

^Athtinasius, Apologia ad Constantium, 0pp. tom, I. 
pt. il. p. 315, ed. Benedict; Socrates, Hut. jib. i. j 
cap. xlix.; Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. 1. cap. xxiv. ; ' 
Tlieodoret, Hist. Eccles. Jib. i. cap. xxiii. ; Ludolf, 
Comment, ad Hist. jElhiojric. p. 281, ; Lobo, Voyage 
<r Abissinie^ tome ii. p. 13, Ac. ; Foiitaninna, Hist. 
Literar. Aquikioe, p. 174. [Bruce’s Travels in Abys- j 
sinia, Edin. 1804, vol. v. p. 4, Ac. ; and vol vil. p. 73, j 
Ac. —Mur. 

® Rufimis, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. x. ; Sozomen, Hist, 
Eccles. lib. il. cap. vii ; Le Qulen, Oriens Christ, tom. j 
i. p. 1333, Ac. [Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. i. cep. xxiv. 

—Mur. 

7 Philo.storgius, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. v. — Schl. 

8 Ilarduin, tom. i. p. 319. — Schl. 

9 Socrates, Hist. Ecrl< s. lib. i. cap. xviii. 

10 Socrates, lib. iv. cap. xxxiii.; LeQuien, > 

Oriens Christ, tom. i. p. 1242; Benzel, Pra^f. ad iv. i 
Emngelia Golhica (ascribed to Ulphilas), cap. v. p. I 
18, &c. ed, Oxon. 1760, 4to. j 

n Mascovius, Hist. German, tom. i. p. 317; tom. il ; 
Note, p. 49; Acta Sanctor. March, vol. iii. p. 619; 
Benzel, ubi supra, cap. vili. p. xxx. [ Zahn, i’m. ] 
leitung in Uffilas Bibeliibertetzuvg, p. iv. &c. ed. i 
Woissenfels, 1805, 4to, where is condensed all that i» 
stated of Ulphilas and his translation by the ancients, i 
Ti*. Philo.storKius, H.E. lib. ii. cap. v.; Socrate.s, H.E. 
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22. In the European provinces of the 
Roman empire there still remained a vast 
number of idolaters ; and though the Chris- 
tian bishops endeavoured to convert them 
to Christ, the business went on but slowly. 
Ill Gaul, the great Martin, bishop of Tours, 
was not unsuccessful in this work. Tra- 
velling through the provinces o:. Gaul, by 
his discourses and by his miracles (if we 
may believe Sulpitius Severus) he every- 
where persuaded many to renounce their 
idols and embrace Christ, while he de- 
stroyed their temples, and threw down their 
statues.^ lie therefore merited the title of 
the Apostle of the Gauls. 


lib. li. cap. xll. and lib. Iv. cap. Xxxiil. ; Sozomen, 
//, K. lib. iv. cap. xxiv. lib. vi. cap. xxxvii. ; Theodoret, 
II. E. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii.; and others. Ulpldlas (or 
UlJiLa^ V.rpMas, GVfulas^ &c. but should, according to 
Jornandes, be written Wulfila^ l.e. Woljein., diiuinutive 
of Wulf or \Vol/\ a wolf) is said by Philostorgius to 
have b(;en descended from Christian Greeks of Sadagol- 
tiiia in Cappadocia, who were carried into captivity by 
the Goths in the year 260. Others suppose from his 
name that ho was of Gothic extract. Phllostorglus also 
makes him first bishop of the Cotfis, and says he was 
ordained by the Arian Eusebius of Nlcomedia, in the 
reign of Constantine tlio Great Otiiers make him to 
luive succeeded Theopliilus, and to have flourished from 
file year 360 to 380. He was a man of talents and 
learning, an Arian (at least in the latter part of his 
life), und pos.sessed vast and salutarv influence among 
tlie Goths in Dacia, Mocsia, and Thrace. He was at 
tlie Arian synod ot Constantinople lii the year 359, and 
was twice sent on embassitjs l)y tlie nation to the im- 
jierial court. His last embassy was in the reign of 
Valens, a.i>. 376, to obtain permission for the Goths to 
pass tJic Danube and settle in Jlmsia. He was success- 
ful; and 200,000 Gotlis were admitted into tlie Homan 
empire, on conditions of obeying the Uoman laws and 
joining the Arian interest. It is not known when he 
died, but it was some time In the reign of Theodosius 
tlie Great (a.i>. 379—895) ; he was succeeded In liis 
episcopal oflice by Theotimus, or, as some report, by 
Selinas. Ho was autlior of a translation of the whole 
Hible except the books of Kings, from Greek into tlie 
language of the Gotlis of Moeshu The books of Kings 
were omitted by him, lest their history of wars and 
battles sliould intiame the already too great thirst of the 
Goths for war and carnage. The alphabet he used was 
of his own devising, and formed chietly from the Greek 
and Latin. Nothing remains of this translation except 
a single copy, somewhat mutilated, of the four Gospels, 
called the Vodejc Argenteus, because written in letters 
of silver, now at Upsal in Sweden ; and a few fragments 
of the epistle to the Homans, recovered from an erasure 
of a MS. of the eighth or ninth centuiy. Ulphilas’ 
Gospels were first published by Junius, Dort, 1665, 2 
vols. 4to; afterwards at Stockholm, 1671, 4to; very 
learnedly at Oxford, 1750, fol. ; and lastly, in a very 
convenient German edition, by Zalin, Welssenfels, 1805, 
4to, with a complete Apparatus in the German Ian- , 
guago.— i/n/’. [A few unimportant fragments have ! 
been recently recovered by Cardinal Mai, among the 
MSS. of the Ambrosian Libraiy in Milan, and pub- 
lished there in 18J9 under this title:— (//p/iilce partium 
inecUtarum in Ambrosianis Palimpmtis ab Ang. M<tjo 
repertarum SpecUnen, &c. Milan, 1819, 4to. TJie 
latest edition of the Gothic translation, is that entitled 
— Vet. et Nov. Test, versionis Qothicoe Fraamenta quae 
supersunt ad fidem cod. castigala^ cum Oiossario, &c. 
curfl H. C. de Gabelcntz et Loebe, 4to, In two volumes. 
The first contains the Text, Leips. 1843; and the second 
contains the Glossary and a Grammar of the Gothic 
language. Leips. 1843.— /f. 

1 See Sulpitius Severus, Dial I. Fe Vita Martin^ cap. 
xlli. XV. xvil, DiaL ii. p, 106, ifec. ed. Hler. a Prato, 
Verona, 1741, fol.— [This Martin was born in Sabaria 
in Paiinonia, and brought up at Pavia in Italy. He 
embraced Christianity contrary to the will of his 


23. It is very evident that the victories 
of Constantine the Great, and the fear of 
punishment, as well as the desire of pleasing 
the Roman emperors, were cogent reasons, 
in the view of whole nations as well as of 
individuals, for embracing the Christian re- 
ligion. Yet no person well informed in the 
history of this period will ascribe the exten- 
sion of Christianity wholly to these causes ; 
for it is manifest that the untiring zeal of 
the bishops and other holy men, the pure 
and devout lives which many of the Chris- 
tians exhibited, the translations of the sa- 
cred volume, and the excellence of the 
Christian religion, were as efficient moti^'cs 
with many persons as the arguments from 
worldly advantage and disadvantage were 
with others. As for miracles, 1 clieerfully 
unite with those who look with contempt 
on the wonders ascribed to Paul, Antony, 
and Martin. “ I also grant that many 
events were inconsiderately regarded as 
miracles which were according to the laws 
of nature, not to mention pious frauds. 
Still I cannot join with such as believe 
that in this age God did never manifest his 
power by any extraordinary signs among 
Christians.® 

24. Although tlie Christian church within 
the Roman empire was involved in no se- 
vere calamities from the times of Constan- 
tine the Great onwards, except during the 
commotion of Licinius and the shoirt reign 
of Julian, yet slight tempests sometimes 
beat upon it in certain places. Athanaric, 
for instance, a king of the Goths, fiercely 


j parents, and served In the army, following the occupa- 
tion of his father. He afterwards loft the military life, 
and committed himself to tlie Instruction of Hilary of 
I’olctlers. From the Ariaiis he suffered much persecu- 
tion ; and he was principally instniraental in the 
introduction of monastlcism among the Gauls. [He 
was ordained bishop of Tours, a.d. 374, and died in ilie 
year 397, aged 8LJ For other particulars of his life 
see his biographer, Sulpitius Severus; also Tillemont, 
M^moires d Vliist. de t'Eglise^ tome x.; and the IJist. 
JAtUr. de la France^ tome i. pt. ii. p. 413.— /ScM Criie 
English reader may consult Milner’s Church UUtory^ 
cent iv. chap, xlv.— i/ar. 

2 Hieronymus a Prato in his preface to Sulpitius 
Severus, p. xlii. &c. contends zealously for the miracles 
of Martin and othei's in this centuiy. [An account of 
the miracles of St Martin may be found In Sulpit 
Sever. Vita Martini; and Epistles 1 — ill. and Dialogues 
ii. lii. The miracles of some contemporary monks of 
Egypt and the East are the subject of Dialogue L For 
the history of Paul, see Jerome, De Vita S. Pauli 
Eremitoe, in his 0pp. tom. i.; and for that of Antony, 
see Athanasius, De Vita 8, Antonii Eremitoe^ In his 
0pp. tom. ii. cd. Paris, 1027. — Mur. [The life of 
Antony, by Athanasius, has been translated into English, 
Lond. 1697, 12mo. The student should tni*n to what is 
said of this piece of biography, as illustrative of the 
state of the Nicene Church, in Taylor’s Ancient Christ* 
vol. I. p. 198, &c.— H. 

3 See Eusebius, Contra Eieroclem^ cap. Iv, p. 431, ed. 
Olearll; Dodwell, Diss. ii. in Irenoeumy sec. Iv, p. 195, 
[also Middleton’s Free Inquiry into the Miraculous 
Powers in the Christian Churchy and the other works 
referred to in Note 1, page 54, above.— H. 
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assailed for a time that portion of the Go- 
thic nation which had embraced Chris- 
tianity.* In the more remote provinces 
also, the adherents to idolatry often de- 
fended their hereditary superstitions with 
the sword, and murdered the Christians, 
who, in propagating their religion, were not 
always as gentle or as prudent as they ought 
to have been.* Beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire, Saj)or II. surnamed Lon- 
aevus, the king of Persia, waged three 
loody wars against the Christians in his 
dominions. The first was in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, a.d. 317; the second was 


[Part fi, 

in the thirtieth year; and the third, which 
was the most cruel, and destroy ed an immense 
number of Christians, commenced in the 
next year, a d. 330, and lasted forty years, 
or till A.D. 370. Yet religion was not the 
ostensible cause of this dreadful persecution, 
but a suspicion of treasonable practices 
among the Christians; for the Magi and 
the Jews persuaded the king to believe that 
all Christians were in the interests of the 
Roman empire, and that Symeon, the arch- 
bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, sent to 
Constantinople intelligence of all that passed 
in Persia. 3 


PART 11. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OP LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1. The Greeks and Romans of this cen- 
tury, who wished to pass for the literati of' 
the age, devoted themselves particularly to 
eloquence, poetry, and history; and not a 
few of both nations might be named who 
acquired some reputation in these studies; 
yet they all fell very far short of the highest 
excellence. The best of these poets, as 
Ausonius,* if compared with those of the 
Augustan age, are harsh and inelegant. | 
The rhetoricians, abandoning whollj^ the 
noble simplicity and majesty of the ancients, 
taught the youth how to speak ostenta- 
tiously and sophistically on all subjects; and 
most of the historians were less attentive to 
method, perspicuity, and fidelity, than to 
empty and insipid ornaments. 

1 See Ruinart, Jeta Martyrum ; and among these, 
tho Acta Sti Saba, p. 698, &c. 

2 See Ambrose, be Ojficiis, lib. I, cap. xliii. sec. xHi. 
where there is an important statement. 

3 See Sozomcn, Hist. Ecvles. lib. ii. cap. 1. — xiii. 
These Persian persecutions are expressly treated of in 
the Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatican, tom. i. pages 
G, 16, 181, and tom iii. p. 62, &c.; with which, how- 
ever, should be compared Asseman, Praf. ad Acta 
Martyrum Oriental, et Occidental, splendidly edited. 
Rome, 1748 ; 2 vols. foL p. Ixxl. &c. Ho has published 
the Martyrologium Persicum in Syriac, with a Latin 
translation and excellent notes. 

* Decius, or Declmus Magnus Ausonius, was a Latin 
poet, born and educated at Bordeaux, who flourished in 
the last half of this century. Ho was probably a nomi- 
nal Christian, was a man of poetic genius, and much 
caressed and advanced to high honours by those in 
autliority. His poems were chiefly short pieces, eulo- 
gies, epigrams, &c. and not devoid of merit. Yet the 
style attests the declining age of Roman literature. 
Some of the pieces are also very obscene. Edited by 
Tollius, Leyden, 1671, 4to ; and Lat. and Fr. by Jau- 
bert, Paris, 1769, 4 vols. 12mo. — Mur. [The student 
will find an excellent life of Ausonius by Professor 
Ramsay, In Smith's Diet, qf Greek and Rom. Biog. 
vol. i. p. 444.— R. ® 


2- Nearly all who attempted philosophy 
in this century were of the sect called Mo- 
dern Platonists. It is not strange therefore 
that some Platonic notions are to be met 
with in the works of the Christians as well 
as others ; yet there were fewer of these 
philosophers in the West than in the East. 
In Syria, Jamblicbus of Chaleis expounded 
Plato, or rather palmed his own conceptions 
upon that philosopher.® His writings show 
that he was superstitious, obscure, credu- 
lous, and of ordinary intellectual powers, 
lie was succeeded by Aklesius,® Maximus,^ 
and others, of whoso follies Eunapius gives 
us an account. In Egypt, Hypatia,® a dis- 


5 Jamblichus. There wore three of this name , the 1 
first lived early in the second century, his works are 
now lost; the second probably died about the year 333, 
and wrote largely ; the third was contemporary with 
Julian, and wrote the life of Alypius the musician. Tho 
second is the one Intended by Mosheim. He was a 
pagan, an enthusiast, and a great pretender to superior 
talents and learning. Of his works there remain a 
Life of Pythagoras, published Gr. and. Lat. with notes 
by Kustor, Amsterdam, 1707, 4to ; Exhortation to the 
Study of Phifosopny ; three books on Mathematical 
Learning: Commentary on Nicomachus ; Institutes of 
Arithmetic; and a Treatise on the Mysteries of the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans of Assyria; published Gr. 
and Lat. with notes, by Tho. Gale. Oxf. 1678, fol. See 
Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. il. pages 260 — 270. 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr. vol. iv. p. 282, &c. and Lard- 
ner’s Works, vol. viii. — Mur. 

6 iEdosius of Cappadocia, a disciple of Jamblichus, 
and like his ma.stcr a devotee of theurgia. Soo Brucker, 
Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 270, &c. — Mur. 

7 Maximus of Ephesus, called the Cynic, another 
pretender to superhuman knowledge. He is said to 
have persuaded Julian to apostatize ; and he certainly 
had great influence over that emperor. He was put to 
death for practising magic, in the reign of Valcns. See 
Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 28 1 , Ac. Eunapius 
{De Vitis Sophistarum) gives account of Jamblichus, 
iBdesius, and Mtudmus. — Mur. 

8 Hypatia of Alexandria, a lady who excelled all the 
philosophers of her ago, and who publicly taught phi- 
losophy with great applause, flourished in the close of 
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iinguished lady, Isidorus,* Olyinpiodorus,* 
Synesius, a semi-Christian, ^ and others of 
less fame, propagated this kind of wisdom, 
or rather folly. 

3. As the emperor Julian was a passion- 
ate admirer of this philosophy (which his 
writings clearly show), very many were in- 
duced by his influence to vie with each 
other in their endeavours to set it forth in 
the most alluring dress.* But when Julian 
died a dreadful storm burst upon the Pla- 
tonists during the reign of Valeutinian, and 
several of them were arraigned and tried 
for their lives, on the charge of practising 
magic and other crimes. In these commo- 
tions Maximus, the preceptor of Julian, 
among others, suflercd death ;* but it was 
rather the intimacy of these men with Ju- 
lian, whose counsellors they had been, than 
the philosophy they embraced, which proved 
their ruin. Hence, the rest of the sect 
which had not been connected with the 
court, were exposed to very little danger or 
loss in this persecution of the philosophers. 

4. The Christians, from the time of 
Constantine the Great, devoted much more 
attention to the study of philosophy and 
the liberal arts than they had done befop; 
and the emperors omitted no means which 
might awaken and cherish a thirst for learn- 
ing. Schools wore established in many of 
the towns, libraries were formed, and li- 
terary men were encouraged by stipends, 
privileges, and honours.® All this was re- 
quisite to the accomplishment of their object 
of gradually abolishing pagan idolatry; for 

the old religion of the pagans derived its 
chief support from the learning of its advo- 
cates; and, moreover, if the Christian youth 
could And no instructors of their own reli- 
gion, there was danger of their applying to 
the pagan teachers of philosophy and rhe- 
toric, to the injury of the true religion. 

5. Yet it must not be supposed that the 
Christian church was full of literary, erudite, 
and scientific men, for there was no law as 
yet to prevent the ignorant and illiterate 
from entering the sacred office; and it ap- 
pears, from explicit testimony, that very 
many of both bishops and presbyters were 
entirely destitute of all science and learn- 
ing; besides, the party was both numerous 
and powerful who considered all learning, 
and especially philosophical learning, as in- 
jurious and even destructive to true piety 
and godliness. All the ascetics, monks, 
and eremites, were inclined towards this 
party, which was also highly favoured, not 
only by women, but by all those who esti- 
mate piety by the gloom of the countenance, 
the sordidness of the dress, and the love of 
solitude, or, in other words, by the many. 

CIIAPTEIl II. 

HISTORY or THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CHURCH, AND OF ITS TEACHERS. 

1 . Constantine the Great permitted the 
external organization of the church to re- 
main as it had been ; yet in some respects 
he improved and extended it. While 
therefore he suffered the church to continue 
to be, as before, a sort of republic, distinct 
from the political body, he assumed to him- 
self the supreme power over this sacred re- 
public, and the right of modelling and 
controlling it in such a manner as would 
best subserve the public good. Nor did 
any bishop call in question this power of 
the emperor. The people therefore in the 
same manner as before, continued to elect 
freely their own bishops and teachers; and 
the bishops severally, in their respective 
districts or cities, directed and regulated all 
ecclesiastical affairs, using their presbyters 
as their council, and calling on the people 
for their assent. The bishops also met to- 
gether in conventions or councils, to deli- 
berate on the subjects in which the churches 
of a whole province were interested, on 
points of religious controversy, on the rites 
of worship, and other matters of like im- 
port. To these minor councils of one or 
more provinces there were now added, by 
authority of the emperor, assemblies or 
grand councils of the whole church, called 
oecumenical or general councils, the empe- 
i ror having first summoned one of thii* 

this century and the first part of the next. She was 
murdered in a tumult, A.r>. 415. See Soemtes, Ww/. 
Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xv.; SuicLas, art. Hypatiay tom. iii. 
p. 533; Tillemont, Memoires d i’ Hist, Eccles, tome xiv. 
p. 274 ; Menage, Hist. Mulicr, V kilos, see. xlix. Sec. p. 
494, &c.; and Brucker, I/ist. Crit, Philos, tom. ii. p. 
3.51. — Mur. [To these works may be added J. Ch. 
Wernsdorf, Dissert. Acad. Iv. de Hypatia. Wittem. 
1747 ; and Wolflus, Catalogits feeminur. Illustr. pages 
368— 71.- /f. 

1 This Isidorus was surnamed Gaz/eus, from Gaza in 
Palestine, the place of his birth. Concerning him, see 
Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 343, &c. — Schl. 

2 Olympiodorus, author of a Commentary uponPlutOy 
still preserved in MS. at Paris, and a Life qf Plato, of 
which a Latin version has been published. There were 
several persons of this name. See Brucker, Hist. Crit. 
Philos, tom. ii. p. 490. — Mur. 

3 Synesius, of Cyrene in Africa, studied under Hy- 
patia; resided at Constantinople from a.d. 397 — 400, as 
deputy from his native city; was made bishop of Ptole- 
mais, A.D. 410. He wrote well for that age, though he 
was too much infected with the reigning philosophy. 
His works have been edited by Petavius, Gr. and Lat. 
Paris, 1612 and 1G31, tc\.—Mur. 

* See Spanheira, Prtefatio ad 0pp. Julian?, et ad ver~ 
tionem GtiUicam Ccesar?im, Julian?, pt. ill. et Adnotat. 
p. 234. Bletterle, Vie de Julien, llv. i. p. 26, &c. 

5 Ammianus Marcellin. Hist. lib. xxix cap. i. p. 556, 
ed. Valesil; and Bletterle, Vie de Julien, p. 30, &c. 
155, 169, &c.; and Pie de Jooien, tome i. p. 194. 

6 See Gothofredus, ad Codic. Theodos. under the titles 
or chapters, De PrqfessoriOus et Artibus Liberalibus: 
Balduin, Conrfan^inM* iMogfn. p. 22, &c.; Conringlus, 
Diss. de Studiis Roma et Constantinop. subjoined to his 
Antiquit, Academica. 
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\3hiiractcr at Nice; for he deemed it suitable 
(very probably at the suggestion of the 
bishops), that causes of great moment, and 
affecting either the church universally or 
the general principles of Christianity, should 
be examined and decided in conventions of 
the whole church. There were never, in- 
deed, any councils held which could strictly 
and properly be called universal; those, 
however, whose decrees and enactments 
were received and approved by the whole 
church, or by the greatest part of it, have 
been commonly called oecumenical or ge- 
neral councils. 

2. Most of these rights and privileges, 
however, were gradually diminished very 
much, from the time that various disturb- 
ances, and quarrels, and threatening con- 
tests arose here and there respecting 
ecclesiastical affairs, religious doctrines, or 
the elections of bishops. For, as the weaker 
parties generally appealed to the court, 
this afforded to the emperors the best op- 
portunity of encroaching on the power of 
the bishops, the liberties of the people, and 
the ancient customs of the church. The 
bishops likewise, whose wealth and inffu- 
ence were not a little augmented from the 
time of Constantine, gradually subverted 
and changed the anchmt principles of 
church government. For they first ex- 
cluded the people altogether from having a 
voice in ecclesiastical affairs, and next by 
degrees deprived the presbyters of their 
former authority, so that they might con- 
trol everything at their discretion ; and in 
particular appropriate the ecclesiastical 
property to themselves, or distribute it as 
they pleased. Hence, at the close of this 
century, only a mere shadow of the ancient 
form of church government remained ; and 
the former rights of the presbyters and the 
people were engrossed chiefly by the bishops, 
while those of the whole church passed into 
the hands of the emperors or their provin- 
cial governors and magistrates. 

3. Constantine, to render his throne 
secure and prevent civil wars, not only 
changed the system of Roman jurispru- 
dence, but likewise altered in many respects 
the constitution of the empire.' And as he 
wished, for various reasons, to adapt the 
ecclesiastical administration to that of the 
commonwealth, it became necessary that 
new grades of honour and pre-eminence 
should be introduced among the bishops. 
The chief among the bishops were those 
who had before held a pre-eminent rank, 
namely, the bishops of Rome, Antioch, and 

1 See Dos, Hist de la Monarchie Fran^aise^ tome i. 
p. 64 ; Giannono, Hist de Naples^ tom© i. pages 94— 


Alexandria, with whom the bishop of Con- 
stantinople was joined, after the imperial 
residence was transferred to that city. 
These four prelates answered to the four 
prmtorian prajfects created by Constantine, 
and perhaps, even in this century, bore the 
Jewish title of Patriarchs. Next to these 
were the exarchs, corresponding with the 
civil exarchs, and presiding each over 
several provinces. The metropolitans came 
next, who governed only single provinces. 
After them ranked the archbishops, who 
had the inspection only of certain districts. 
The bishops brought up the rear, whose 
territories were not in all countries of the 
same extent, being in some mere extensive 
and in others confined to narrower limits, 
d’o these several orders of bishops I should 
add that of the chorepiscopi, or rural 
bishops, the superintendents of the country 
churches, were it not that the bishops, in 
order to extend their own power, had 
caused this order to be suppressed in most 
places.* 


This is shown l)y Thomassin, Disciplma Eccles. 
Vet. et Nova circa Beneficia^ tom. i. various passages. 
[Though the ecclesiastical divisions of the Roman em- 
pire did not coincide exactly with the civil divisions, 
yet a knowledge of the latter will help us to form a 
better idea of the former. Accordingly, wo annex the 
following account of the civil distribution copied from 
an ancient Notitia Imperii, said to have been written 
before the reign of Arcadius and iionorius, or before 
A.D. 395. See Pagi, Critica in Baron, ad arm. 37, tom, 
i. p. 29, &c. I. The Praetorian prefecture of the East, 
comprising the extensive districts, or, as they were 
styled, the dioceses of — 1st, the East; 2d, Egypt; 3d, 
Asia ; 4th, Pontus ; and 5th, Thrace. II. The Prefec- 
ture of Illyria, comprising the dioceses of— 1st, Mace- 
donia; and 2(i, Dacia. HI. The Prefecture of Italy, 
comprising the dioceses of — Ist, Italy; 2d, Illyricum; 
and 3d, Africa. IV. The Prefecture of Gaul, com- 
prising the dioceses of— 1st, Spain; 2d, Gaul; and .Id, 
Britain. Thus the civil division of the Roman empire 
was, in this century, into four Prefectures, containing 
thirteen Dioceses, which embraced one hundred and 
sixteen Provinces. The ecclesiastical division of the 
empire, though founded upon the civil division, was by 
no means so complete or so regular. The civil pro- 
vinces were generally ecclesiastical provinces, and under 
the inspection severally of the metropolitans or arch- 
bishops of those provinces. Yet there were many 
bishops who were exempt from the inspection or juris- 
diction of the metropolitans, and were therefore called 
avTOKeif>a\oi, independent. They also bore the titles of 
archbishops and of metropolitans, although they had no 
suffragans or bishops depending on them. Hence there 
were not properly five orders of bishops above the rank 
of chorepiscopi, as Mosheim represents ; but only three 
— namely, patriarchs, metropolitans or archbishops, 
and simple bishops. — Before the times of Constantine, 
provincial councils were common, and these gave rise 
to the order of metropolitans. Among the metropoli- 
tans, those of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria stood 
pre-eminent in honour and influence. During the reign 
of Constantine the Great, the powers of these tliree 
metropolitans were enlarged; but whether they bore 
the tiUe or possessed the authority of patriarchs at that 
time is not certain. They hou'ever became patriarchs, 
both in name and in power, before the century liad 
elapsed. And these were the three original patriarchs. 
Towards the close of this century, the bishops of Con- 
stantinople obtained rank next to those of Rome, and 
extended their authority over several dioceses not sub- 
ject to the other patriarchs. In the next century, the 
bishops of Jerusalem became independent of the patri- 
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I 4. The administration of ecclesiastical 
I affairs was divided by Constantine himself 
I into the external and the internal.* The 
I latter he relinquished to the bishops and to 
I councils. It embraced what was purely 
! religious, theological controversies, forms 
I of worship, functions of the priests, the 
' irregularities of tlieir lives, &c. The cx- 
t(irnal administration he took upon himself. 
It included whatever relates to the external 
condition of the church or to its discipline, 
and also all contests and causes of the 
ministers of the church, both of the higher 
and of the lower orders, which did not 
respect religion and sacred functions, but 
property, worldly honours and privileges, 
and offences against the laws, and the like.^ 

I He and his successors therefore assembled 
I councils, presided in them, assigned judges 
' for religious disputes, decided contests be- 
! tween bishops and their people, determined 
i the limits of the episcopal sees, and, by the 
i ordinary judges, heard and adjudged the 
I civil (jauses and common offences among 
I the ministers of the church ; but ecclesias- 
I tical causes he left to the cognizance of the 
i councils and bishops. Yet this famous 
I partition of the ecclesiastical government 
I into the external and the internal adminis- 

i arclis of Antioch; and thus there were five patriarchates 
; formed. These five patriarchates continued from the 
I fifth century onward to the Ueforniation. In the 
i eleventh century, Nilus Doxopatrius of Constantinoi)le 
i informs us that the patriarch of Constantinople then 
i presided over fifty-two metropolitans, who had midcr 
tliein six hundred and forty-nine suffragan bishops, and 
! over thirteen titular metropolitans, i.e. bishops who 
j were called metropolitans and auTOKei/xiAoi, but hjid no 
j suffragans, and likewise thirty-four titular a.rchblshoj)s. 

1 The patriarch of Antioch presided over thirteen metro- 
i politans, with one hundred and thirty-nine suffragans, 
i besides eight titular inetropolitiins, and thirteen titular 
' archbishops. The patriarch of Jerusalem presided 
over four metropolitans with suffragans, and twenty- 
five titular archbishops. And the patriarch of Alexan- 
I drla presided over seven metropolitans with suffragans, 

1 and five titular metropolitans aiid archbishops. The 
1 number of suffragans in the two last Patriarchates is 
not given. — Mur. [The student will find full informa- 
tion on the respective limits of these patriarchates in 
Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. book ix. ch. i, sec. 5, 6, &c. illus- 
trated with maps. On Ecclesiastical Geography the 
older works are, Carolus a St. Paulo, Geograpfiia Sacra^ 
A ms. 1703, fob; Nio Sanson, AlUis Antiquus Sacer^ 
Ixc. ct Prqfitniis, cura J. Clericus. Ams. 170.'), foi.; and 
more recently Moller, Hierographie oder Topog. 
Sf/nchr. Darstdlung d. Gesch. d. Christ. Kirche. twelve 
map.s, not well executed, Elber. 182.1; and Wiltsch, 
Kirrhhistorisc/ier Atlas, Gotha, 1843. The ancient 
names of the several sees throughout the Christian 
world, which it is sometimes very difficult to identify 
with their modern designations, are given in an excel- 
lent Index Geographicus Episropatuutn Orbis Christ. 
appended to Fabriclus, Salutaris Lux Evangelii, &c. — It. 

1 Eusebius, De Vita Constant. lib. iv. cap. 24. 

2 See the imperial laws in both the Justinian and 
Thoodoslan Codex; and, among others, Gotbofredus, 
adCodicem Theodos. tom. vi. pages <55, 18, .333, &c. [This 
whole .system resulted partly from the office of Pontifex 
Maximus, which was retained by Constantine and all 
his successors till the fifth century, and partly from the 
conception of Constantine, that the church was a so- 
ciety existing independently of the state. See Bos, 

de Pontijlcatu ^iiajcimo Jmperator. Chrisiianor, 

— 


tmtions was never clearly explained and 
accurately defined. Hence, both in this 
and in the following centuries, \vc see many 
transactions which do not accord with it 
but contravene it. For the emperors not 
unfrcquently determined matters relating 
to the interior of the church ; and, on the 
other hand, councils and bishops often 
enacted laws respecting things which seem 
to belong to the external form and aflairs 
of the church. 

5. The first among the bishops, in respect 
to rank and dignity, was the bishop of 
Rome. And this pre-eminence was not 
founded solely on popular feeling and pre- 
judice of long standing, and which various 
(aiuses had originated, but also on those 
grounds which, in the estimation of men, 
commonly give priority and greatness. For 
he exceedeii all other bisliops in the ampli- 
tude and sjdendour of the church, over 
which he presided, in the magnitude of his 
revenues and possessions, in the number of 
his ministers of various descriptions, in the 
weight of his influence with the people at 
large, and in the sumptuousness and mag- 
nificence of bis style of living.® These 
indications of power and worldly greatness 
were so fascinating to the minds of Chris- 
tians even in this age, thiit often most 
obstinate and bloody contests took place at 
Rome when a new pontiff was to be created 
by the suffrages of the priests and people. 
A shocking* example of this is afforded by 
the disturbancii at Rome in the year 3G6, 
after tlm death of Liberius. When they 
came to the choice of a new bishop, one 
party was for placing Darnasus, and another 
for appointing Ursicinus, a dcac.on, over the 
bereaved church ; and the contention issued 
in a bloody warfare, in which there was 
fighting, burning of buildings, and many 
lost their lives. Darnasus came off victo- 
rious in the contest; but whether his claims 
were better, or his cause more righteous, 
than those of Ursicinus, does not appear."* 
I dare not pronounce cither of them a good 
man. 

6. It is however abundantly attested 
that the bishops of Rome did not, in this 
century, possess supreme power and juri.s- 
diction in the church. They were citizens 
of the commonwealth ; and though higlier 
in honour, they obeyed the laws and the 
mandates of the emperors, just like other 


3 Ammianiia Marcellinus, Hist. lib. xxvii. cap. lii. 

4 See the writers of Lives of the Popes, among whom j 

Bower has stated this matter ingenuously and impar- 
tially, in his Hist, of the Popes, vol. 1. p. 180, &c. Lon 
don, 1749. [Ainmian. MarcclUn. Hist. lib. xxvii. cap. 
iii. says, that one himdred and thirty-seven corpses of tht 
the slain were found in one day in the church oi bio. '. 
ninus.-~ilfur* t 
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citizens. The more weighty religious causes 
were determined either by judges appointed 
by the emperor, or in ecclesiastical coun- 
cils; minor causes were decided by indivi- 
dual bishops. The laws relating to religion 
were enacted either by the emperors or by 
councils. No bishop acknowledged that his 
authority was derived from the plenary 
power of the Koinan bishop, or that he was 
constituted a bishop by the favour of the 
apostolic see; on the contrary, they all 
maintained that they were the ambassadors 
and ministers of Jesus Christ, and that their 
authority was derived from above.* Yet it 
is undeniable, that even in this century se- 
veral of those steps were laid, by which the 
Koman pontiffs afterwards mounted to the 
summit of ecclesiastical dominion, and this 
partly by the imprudence of the emperors, 
partly by the sagacity of the pontiffs them- 
selves, and partly by the hasty decision of 
certain bishops. Among these steps, how- 
ever, I would assign either no place, or only 
the very lowest, to the fourth canon of the 
council of Sardica, in the year 347, to 
which the friends of the Itornan pontiff as- 
sign the first and the most important place; 
for, not to mention that the authority and 
regularity of this council are very dubious, 
and that, not without reason, the existing 
enactments of this council are regarded by 
some as corrupted, and by others as forged, ^ 
it cannot be made to appear from that canon 
that the bishops assembled at Sardica decided 
that in all cases an appejd might be made to 
the Roman pontiff as the supreme and final 
judge. But suppose they had so decided, 
which yet can never be proved, how weak 
must that right be which is founded only on 
the decision of a single obscure council 

1 All these points are discussed at largo by many 
writers, among whom I will name De Marca, De Con- 
cordia Sacio-dotii et Imperii f Du Pin, De .Intiqua Ec- 
ele$ue Disciplina; and especially Blondoll, De la Pri- 
maute dans VEglise,^ very learned work [also. Span- 
helm, Diss. de Primatu Papa’, et Canone vi. Niceeno. 
— Snhl. [The sixth canon of the council of Nice, a.d. 
325, gave to the bishops of Alexandria, Rome, and An- 
tioch, severally, the same pre-eminence over their 
respective surrounding bishops. Meletius had en- 
croached upon the prerogatives of his metropolitan of 
Alexandria; and therefore the council ordain (accord- 
ing to the translation of Dionysius Exiguus), Antiqua 
CON 8X7ETUDO SBRVBTUa ^cr JSp'pptum, Libyam,et Pen- 
tnnolim, ita ut Alexandrinus Episcopjis horum omnium 
luzbeat potestatem ; quia et Romce Episcopo parilis inos 
est. Similiter autem et apud Antiochiam, cceteraxque 
prooindas, suis fn’ivHegia seroentur ecclesiis. To recon- 
cile this canon with the papal claims of universal 
empire, the Romanists tell us it relates merely to the 
patriarchal or metropolitical power of the bishop of 
Rome, and not to his power as pope — a di.8tinction 
which does not appear to have occniTcd to the Nicene 
fatltera See Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. secc. iv. 
diss. xx.^Mur. 

* See Mich. Geddes, Diss. de Canonibus Sardicensi- 
ous, among his Miscellaneous TractSy vol. If. p. 415 
[and Bower, lArts of the Pope Julius, vol. i. p. 

420, Ac., 4ta-ifttr. z-'* * i 

8 This council was called by Julius, bishop of Rome, 
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7. Constantine the Great, by transferring 
the imperial residence to Byzantium, and 
there founding the new city of Constanti- 
nople, undesignedly raised up against the 
rising power of the Roman pontiff a formid- 
able competitor in the bishop of the new me- 
tropolis; for, as the emperor wished his 
Constantinople to be a new Rome, and had 
endowed it with all the privileges, honours, 
and elegances of old Rome, the bishop of 
so great a city, which was the imiierial re- 
sidence, also wished to be thouglit every 
way equal to the bishop of old Rome iu 
rank, and to have precedence of all other 
bishops. Nor did the emperors disapprove 
of this ambition, because they considered 
their own dignity as involved in that of the 
bishop of their metropolis; therefore, in the 
council of Constantinople, assembled in the 
year 381, by authority of the emperor Theo- 
dosius the Great, the bishop of Alexandria 
not being present, and the bishop of Rome 
being op{)Osed to it, the bishop of Constan- 
tinople, by the third canon, was placed in 
the first rank after the bishop of Rome ; the 
bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, of 
course, to take rank after him. The bishop 
who had this honour conferred on him was 
Nectarius. Ilis successor, eJohn Chrysos- 
tom, went further, and subjected all Thrace, 
Asia [the diocese of the western part of 
Asia Minor], and Poiitus, to bis jurisdic- 
tion.* The subsequent bishops of Constan- 
tinople gradually advanced their claims still 
further; but this revolution in the eccle- 
siastical government, and the sudden eleva- 
tion of the Byzantine bishop to high rank, 
to the injury of others, in the first place 

and was designed to be a general council ; it* was there- 
I’ore held at Sardica in Illyrioum, as accommodating 
both the East and the West ; but as most of the eastern 
bishops withdrew from it, it was rather a council of the 
West. Its decrees were not confirmed by several stib- 
sequent councils, nor received by the whole church. See 
De Marca, De Concordia Sacerdotii, Sec. lib. vli. cap iv. 

I V. xi. xii. XV. By the third canon in the Greek, or the 
fourth in the Latin translation by Isidorus, it was 
ordered that if any bishop shall think himself unjustly 
condemned, and wish for a now trial, his judges shall 
acquaint the bishop of Rome therewith, who may either 
confirm the first judgment or order a new trial before 
such of the neighbouring bishops as he may choose to 
name. The fourth canon, according to the Greek, adds 
that the see of the deposed bishop shall remain vacant, 
till the determination of the bishop of Rome is known. 
By the fifth canon, according to the Greek, and the 
seventh of Isidorus, it is ordered that if a condemned 
bishop apply to Rome for relief, the bishop of Rome 
may, if ho see fit, not only order a new trial, but if the 
aggrieved bishop desire it, lie may send one of his pres- 
byters to sit and have a voice in the second trial. See 
De Marca, cap. ili. — Thus these canons do not give the 
bishop of Romo oven an appellate jurisdiction, hut only 
the power to decide whether an Injured bishop shall 
have a new trial. — Mur. 

< Bee De Marca, Diss. de Constantinop. Patriar. In- 
sHtutionCy annexed to his work, De Concordia Sacerdotii 
tom. iv. p. 163, &c. ed. Bamb. 1789; Le Quicn, Oriens 
Christ, tom. 1. p. 15, &c.; Parker, An Account of the 
Gnvemment qf the Christian Church for the First Six 
Hundred Yearsy p. 245, Lend. 1685, 8vo. [The canon 
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I (ired the Alexandrine prelates with resent- 
ment against those of Constantinople; and 
in the next place, it gave rise to those un- 
happy contests between the pontiffs of old 
and new Rome, \vhi(‘li were protracted 
through several centuries with various suc- 
cess, and finally prodiuied a separation be- 
tween the I-atin and the Greek churches. 

8. The vices of the clergy, especially of 
those who oflielatcd in large and opulent 
cities, were augmented in proportion to tlie 
increase of their wealth, honours, and pri- 
vileges, derived from tlie emperors and 
from various other sources; and that this 
increase was very great, after the time of 
Constantine, is acknowledged by all. The 
bishops Iiad shameful quarrels among them- 
selves, respecting the boundaries of their 
sees and the extent of their jurisdiction; 
and while they trampled on tlie rights of* 
the people and of the inferior clergy, they 
vied with the civil governors of provinces 
in luxury, arrogance, and voluptuousness.* 
'fhe presbyters in many places arrogated to 
themselves a dignity and authority equal to 
bishops. Of the {iride and effeminacy of 
the deacons we often meet with various 
complaints. Those especially who ranked 
first among the presbyters and deacons 
were unwilling to be considered as belong- 
ing to the same order witli the others, and 
therefore they not only assumed the titles 
of archpresbyters and archdeacons, but 
I they thought themselves autliorizcd to as- 
sume far greater liberties than were allowed 
I to others. 

1 9. Among the eminent writers of this 

I century wlio were an ornament to the cas- 
I torn provinces and to Greece, tlie most 
i distinguished were those whose names here 
I follow. Eusebius Fampliili, bishop of Ce- 
sarea in Pale.stino, a man of vast reading 
and erudition, and one who lias acquired 
immortal fume by his labours in ecclesias- 
tical history and in other branches of theo- 
logical learning; yet he was not free from 
errors and defects, and he leaned towards 
the side of those who think there is subor- 
dination among the three persons in the 
Godhead. Some rai'.k him among the 
Arlans, but they certainly err in so doing, 
if they intend by an Arian one who embraces 
the opinions taught by Arlus, the presbyter 

of the council was tlius expressed: “ ConstaatinopoU- 
tana* civltatis Episcoputu habere oportot priiustds ho- 
norem post Romanum Episcopum, qubd iU 

noia Royna^—Mur. 

I See Sulpitius Severus, Hi$t, Sou:ra, lib. 1. cap. xxlH. ; 
Hb. ii. caps, xxxii. li. Rinlog, i. cap. xx*. Add to this 
tlie account given by Clarkson, In his Discourse on 
Liturgies (Lond. 1H89, p. 18.>, &c ), of tlie extremely 
corrupt state of morals among the clergy, and, in par- 
ticular, of the eagerness of Uic bishops to extend tlie 
boundaries of their authority. 


of Alexandria.^ Fetor, bishop of Alexun- 


3! No one has uith more zeal and learning accused 
Eusebius of Arianism than Le Clerc, In his Ephtolce 
Rccli'siaxt, annexed to his Ars Criri'c//,Ep. ii. p. &c. 
To him add NaUilis Alo.xander, Hist. Redes, smc. iv. 
diss. xvii All however that these and others labour 
to prove is, that Eusebius thought there was some dis- 
parity and H subordination among tho persons of the 
Godliead. Atnl suppose this to have been his opinion, 
it will not folfoW tliat lie was an Arian, unless the term 
be taken in a very extensive and improper sense. It is 
to be lamented tliat so many abuse this term, and apply 
it to persons who, though in error, are very far from 
holding tho opinions of Arius. [Eusebius Pamphlli 
(i.G- amicus, was born probably about the year 

270, and at Caesarea, vvhero be spent nearly all liis life. 
'Pill about forty years of age he liv'ed in groat intimacy 
with the martyr Pamphilus, a learned and devout man 
of Ciesaroa, and founder of an exten.sive library tliere, 
from wliicli Eusebius derived Ivis vast stores of learning. 
Pamphilus was two years in prison, during wliicb Euse- 
j bins was constantly with him. After tiie martyrdom 
of his friend, in tho year 309, Eusebius fled flrst to Tyro 
and thence to Egypt, where lie lived till the persecution 
subsided. After his return to (’lesarea about the year 
314, he was ma<Ie bishop of his own city. In the year 
325 he attended the council of Nice, was appointed to 
deliver tl>e address to the emperor on his entering the 
council, and tlicn to lie seated at his right hand. The 
first draft of tho Nicene creed was made by him, to 
which however the term oju.oou(no? and tho anathemas 
were added liy the council, and not without some scru- 
ples on the part of Eusebius. Afterwards Eusebius 
appeared to belong to a moderate party, who could not 
go all lengths with either side. About the year .330 he 
was offered tlio patriarchal ciiair of Antioch, wViich ho 
refused, because the ancient customs forbade tlie re- 
moval of bishops from one see to another. Ho died 
about the year 340. Tlie opinion advanced by Mosheim, 
respecting the Arianism of Eusebius, is supported at 
length by Socrates, among the ancients, Hist. Redfs. 
lib. ii. cap. xxi. ; and by Cave, in Ids Diss. de Eusebii 
Ctesarien. Arianismo, adv. Jo. Clnicurn ; and in his 
Efnstola Apolo'^et, ad einidnn} both are annexed to ids 
Hist. Literar. Scrip. Kcdcs. Of the numerous works 
of Eusebius, the following have been preserved: — 
C/ironicon, origiimlly in two parts ; the first a brief 
history of the origin and revolutions of all nations: 
and the second, a full chronological table of the same 
events. Little of the original Greek remains, btit wo 
have the Latin translation of the second jjart by Jerome, 
whicli, with what could be gleaned of the Greek, and 
conslderalile additions from other ancient chroniclers, 
was pulilished by Scaliger, IGOG, fol. and a second ed. by 
Morns, 1G.58. Preeparatio Ecangdica, in fifteen books, 
intended to prepare tlie minds of pagans to embrace 
Christianity, by showing tliat the pagan religions are 
absurd, and far less worthy to be received than the 
Christian. It is a learned and valuable work. Demons 
stratio Evangetiai in twenty books, of which the last 
ten are lost. This is an attempt to demonstrate the 
truth of the Christian religion by arguments drawn 
from tho Old Testament, and was ttierefore intended 
especially for the Jews. It is far less valuable than the 
former. Contra llierodmn, in defence of Christianity 
against the attack of tiiat pagan philosopher. See the 
note respecting llierodes. In page 12.3, above. Historia 
Eedesiastica in ten books, from the birtli of Christ to the 
death of Licinius in 324 ; a most valuable treasure, 
though less full and complete than could be wished. 
Eusebius was an impartial historian, and had acc.ess to 
the best helps for composing a correct hLstory which 
his age afforded. Sec Kestner, Comynentatio de EwebU 
Hist. Eccks. conditoris Auctoritate et Fide diplomaHeay 
sive tie ejus Forttibm et Ratioyiey qua eis usus est; Getting. 
18 IG, 4to. Tlie Hist. Eccks. with the Vita Constai^ 
tirti, was best editeil Gr. and Lat. by Valcsius, Paiia, 
1659 and 1671; and with improvements by Reading, 
Oambrltlge, 1720, 3 vols. fol. including tho other Gr. 
ecclosiasticjil historians —namely, Socratca, Sozomen, 
Theodoret, Evagrius, Theodorus Lector, and Philostor- 
gius. The works of Euseb. Socrat Sozora. and £vag. 
with tho three following, were translated into Eng- 
lish, Cambr. 1683, 1 vol, fol. De Martyribua Fates- 
tinw, usually appended to the eighth book of Hist 
Eccies. It gives account of the sufferers <la tlie 
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dria, who is highly extolled by Eusebius.* 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, famous, 
among other writings and acts, for his very 
strenuous opposition to the Arians.® Basil, 

Eagt and in Egy^t, during the persecution of Diocle- 
tian, A.D. 303 — 313. De Vita Conslaittini Maf(ni, a 
panegyric rather than a biography. Oratio de Laudi- 
bits Cauxtantini, delivered on the enipcror’a vicennalia, 
A.D. 335. Contra MarctUum, composed by order of 
the council of Constantinople, 336, by which Marcellus 
was condemned as a Sabcllian ; and about a dozen other 
works of less value, besides several which have not 
reached us. — Mur. [Some important additions have 
been subsequently made to the catalogue of his e.vtant 
writings ; first by the publication at Milan, in 1816, of a 
I.atin translation of his Chronicon, from an Armenian 
version, discovered at Constantinople a few years pre- 
viously; the original Armenian was published at 
Venice in 1818, by Jo. IJapt. Aucher, in 2 vols. 4to; 
and more recently by the discoveries of Cardinal Mai, 
in the Vatican library. These ho has published in the 
first and eighth volumes of that valuable work of his, 
the Scripforunt Vtlerum Nova Collcctio e Vaticanis Co- 
dicibus edita, Roma, 1825-38, 10 vols. 4to. Another 
work of Eusebius in a Syrian version, was discovered 
in 1840 in an Egyptian monastery, by the Rev. H. 
Tattam, the same person to whom we owe the recovery 
of the Syrian version of the Epistles of Ignatius, for- 
merly referred to. This work has been translated into 
English by Dr. Lee of Cambridge, and published under 
the title of The Theophania, or Divine Manifestation i\f 
our Lord, &c.; Cambr. 1843, 8vo. To this work the 
editor has prefixed an elaborate Vindientum qf the Or- 
thodoxy and Prophetical Views qf Eusebiux. Another 
vindication of this celebrated writer on a different point 
is much needed. Objections have been made by Gib- 
bon, both in his History and in his Vindication of it, as 
well as by 'Waddington in his Hist, of the Church (sec 
the note appended to chap. vl. vol. 1. p. 186), and by 
others, to the accuracy, impartiality, and competency 
of Eusebius as a historian. This charge, so vitally 
affecting the credit of this chief source of our know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical history, deserves and demands a 
fujl and careful examination, which it has not yet re- 
ceived in our literature. The way has been opened for 
its consideration by several tracts published in Germany, 
the names of which are given in Walch’s Biblio. Pa- 
tristica, curd Danz. p. 49, and Suppl. p. 8 ; but those 
which I have seen do not exhaust the subject. In 
addition to the translation of Eusebius’s Eccles. Hist. 
mentioned above as published at Cambridge in 1683, 
which however does not include Sozomen, and which 
has been frequently reprinted, there are other English 
translations. One for instance in folio by Hanmer, 
published so early as 1577, and often reprinted ; and one 
in octavo by M. Crusd, an American divine, reprinted 
by Bagster (Lond. 1838) in his series of Greek Eccles. 
Historians; a series which includes also the Life qf 
Constantine, Lond. 1845. Extracts from the Preepar. 
Evangel, have likewise been translated by the Rev. H. 
Street, under the title of Leaves from Eusebius, Lond. 
1842, 8vo. The best edition, in the original Greek, of 
Eusebius’s two historical works, and of his Evangelical 
Preparation, is by Ileliiichen, I.eip. 1827-30.— A’. 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. ix. cap. vi. [reter suc- 
ceeded Thomas in the chair of Alexandria in the year 
300, was imprisoned in the year 303, and whether re- 
leased or not before his martyrdom in 31 1 is uncertain. 
He is represented as a very learned, pious, and active 
bishop- Of his writings nothing remains but some rules 
respecting penance, and other points of ecclesiastical 
discipline, to be found in the collections of the ancient 
canons and decrees of councils. — Mur. 

2 The accounts given of Athanasius by the oriental 
writers are collected by Renaudot, in his Hist. Patri- 
arch. AhxandHn. p. 83. All the works of Athanasius 
wore splendidly published In three voJbmes, folio, by 
the Benedictine monk, Bernh. de Montfaucon [Paris, 
16.93.— R.]— [Athanasius was born at Alexandria about 
the year 298. He had a good education, and early 
displayed great strength of mind and uncommon 
sagacity as a disputant and a man of business. He was 
ordained a deacon in 319, and became the confidant and 
chief counsellor of his bishop Alexander, whom he ac- 
eompanied to the council of Nice in 325. In that 
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council he was very active, and acquired great reputa- 
tion. In the year 326 Alexander died, and at his 
recommendation Athanasius succeeded to the see of 
Alexandria, when only twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
years old. For half a century ho was the head of the 
" orthodox party in the Arian controversy. This rendered 
him extremely odious to the Ariaiis, and involved him 
in controversy and suiTerings nearly all his life. False 
accusations were raised against liirn, and a council was 
held at Oa'sarea, a.d. 334, before wliich lie was sum- 
moned, but would not appear. The next year, by 
peremptory command of the emperor Constantine, he 
appeared before the council of Tyre, and aiiswered to 
the charges of murder, uncliastity, necromancy, encou- 
raging sedition, oppressive exactions of money, and 
misuse of church property. 'I'hough his del’ence v^'as 
good, ne could not A)btain justice, and he therefore fled 
to Constantinople, imploring the protection of the 
emperor. Here a council was assembled in 336, and a 
new charge falsely preferred against him— namely, that 
he prevented the shipments of corn from Alexandria to 
Constantinople. He was unjustly coiuJemned, and 
banished to Treves in Belgium. Arins died that year, 
and Constantine the Great the year following. In the 
year 338, the sons of Constantino allowed Athanasius 
to return to Alexandria. Ho immediately began to 
displace Arians, and to recall the churches to the faith. 
Disturbances ensued, Athanasius was again accused, 
and made application to the bishop of Rome for aid. In 
341, the council of Antioch decreed that no bishop who 
had been deposed by a council ought ever to return to 
his see; and on this ground the sec of Alexandria was 
declared vacant, and one Gregory of Cappadocia ap- 
pointed to .it. Gregory took forcible possession, and 
Athanasius fled to Rome for protection. A provincial 
council held there acquitted Inm on all the charges of 
his adversaries ; and three years after, a.d. 344, a much 
larger council held at Sardica did the same. In 347, 
after an exile of seven or eight years, Athanasius was 
permitted by the Arian emperor Constantius to return 
to his see. But in 350, on the death of Con.stans, he 
was again accused and persecuted. Constantius caused 
him to be condemned in a council at Arles in 354, and 
at the council of Milan in 355. Athanasius concealed 
himself at Alexandria two years, and then retired among 
tlvi hermits of Egypt till the deatli of Constantius in 
361. In this retirement he wrote most of his best 
works. On the acce.ssion of Julian in 361, he returned 
to his flock. But two years after, the pagans, joining 
the Ariang, induced Julian to banish him again. But 
Julian died the same year, and Athanasius returned 
immediately to his sec. In the year 367, the Arian 
emperor Yalens made soirjo attempts to remove him, 
but without succcBS. Ho died a.d. 373, aged about 
seventy-five, having been a bishop forty-six years. He 
was truly a great man, a good bishop, and a most able, 
persevering, and successful defender of the orthodox 
faith in respect to the Trinity. His works are chiefly 
controversial, and in relation to that one doctrine. 
They consist of numerous letters and tracts, together 
with some brief expositions of the Scriptures, and a 
life of St. Anthony. His four Orations or Discourses 
again.st the Arians, and his Discourse against the 
pagans, which are his largest works, were translated 
into English by Parker, and printed at Oxford, 1713, 2 
vols. 8vo. But a great number of letters, tracts, com- 
ments, and narratives, the production of .sub.sequent 
ages, are falsely ascribed to him and printed with his 
works. Among these, beyond all question, is the creed, 
Quirunque imlt, falsely called the Athanasian Creed. 
See Cave, Hist. Liter, i. p. 189; Oudin, De Scriptor. 
Eccles. tom. i. p. 312; Fabricius, Biblio. Grac. \ol. v. 
p. 297 ; Montfaucon, Preef. ad 0pp. Athanasii ; and 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch vol. xif. pages 93—252,— 
Mur. [To these may be added the most recent woi’k, 

1 believe, on this fatlier, to wit, Mbhler, Athanasius der 
Qrosse. u. die Kirche seiner Zeit hesonders im Rampfe mit 
d. Arianismus; Montz, 1827-28, 2 vols. 8vo. In addition 
to the translation of his four orations mentioned above, 
his Life of St. Anthony was translated by D. S. Lond. 
1697; his treatise on the Incarnation of the Word, by 
Wlilston, and published in his Anc. Monuments relating 
to the Trinity, ^c. ; Lond. 1718 ; and vola vlii. and 
xix. of the Oxford Library of the Fathers, contain 
translations of Athanasius’s Select Treatises against the 
Arians, and voL xiil. his Historical Tracts. A few 
miscellaneous extracts from his writings, with his life, 
may be seen in The Book of the Fathers, Lond. 1837. 
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surnamctl the Great, bisliop of Caesarea [in 
Cappadocia], who was inferior to few of 
this century in felicity of p^eniiis, skill in 
debate, and eloquence.* Cyrillus, bishop 
of Jerusalem, has left us some catechetical 
discourses which he delivered at Jerusalem, 
but many suspect him of intimacy with the 
semi-Arians.^ John, for his eloquence sur- 


Tliero is an excellent life of this eminent father in 
Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biog. from tho pen 
of one whose untimely and lamented death on board 
the Pegasus steamer, in 1843, suddenly closed his valu- 
able contributions to that work, and plunged all who 
had the privilege of beirjg acquainted with him into the 
deepest sorrow — I allude to the Rev. .T. Morell Macken- 
zie, Tutor in tho Independent Theological Seminary at 
Glasgow, whom 1 had the happiness of knowing for too 
short a time ; and whose extensive erudition and genu- 
ine piety, united to the most obliging and tho most 
amiable dispositions, never failed to ensure him the 
cordial respect and esteem of all who knew him. — /i. 

i His works are published by the Benedictine monk, 
Julian Gamier, Paris (1721 — 1730) 3 vols. fol. [Basil 
was born at C.-esarea in Cappadocia, about a.d. 329, and 
died archbishop of that church a.d, 379, a't. fifty. Ills 
first instruction in religion was from his grandmother, 
Mavrina, a hearer and admirer of Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus. His father, whose name was Basil, instructed him 
in the liberal arts. Thence he went to Constantinople 
or to Ca'sarea in Palestine, and studied under Libanius, 
the philosopher and rhetorician. Next ho studied at 
Athens, having Gregory Naz. and Julian the apostate 
for fellow-students. In tho year 355 he returned to 
Cappadocia, taught rhetoric a short time, and then 
retired for thirteen years to a monastery in Pontus. 
Prom this time he became a most rigid ascetic, and a 
very zealous monk, lie founded several monasteries, 
and composed rules and regulations for monks. In 303 
he was called to Cicsarca and ordained a presbyter ; the 
next year, falling out with his bishop Eusebius, he re- 
tired to his monastery, but was soon recalled by the 
bi.shop. He was now a very popular and ctllcient 
preacher. On the death of archbi.shop Eusebius, in the 
year 370, Basil was raised to tho archiepiscopal chair. 
He still dressed and lived like a monk, hut was a most 
active and efticient bishop. He died triumpliantly on 
the 1st of January, 379. Eulogies of liiin were com- 
posed by Gregory Naz. Gregory Nyssen (who was his 
brother), Ephr cm Syrus, and Ainphilochi«is. He was 
an elegant writer and a good reasoner. His works 
which remain are numerous, consisting of near a hun- 
dred discourses, .sermons, and homilies, three hundred 
and sixty-five epistles, various ascetic tracts, controver- 
sial pieces, a liturgy, &c. One of his best piece.s is his 
treatise on the person and ollico.s of tho Holy Spirit, 
lie is unequal in his performances, and comes much 
short of Chrysostom as an orator. Yet his enthusiasm, 
his flexibility of stylo, and his clear and cogent reason- 
ing, notwithstanding the gloomy austerity of his mo- 
nastic character, entitle him to th.it high rank among 
tho ancient clergy which has ever been assigned him. 
Seo Hermant, Vic de S. Basile In Grande ct celle de S. 
Gregoire de Nazianze, Paris, 1679, 2 vol.s. 4to; Fa- 
briclus, Bibliotk. Gr. vol. viii. p. GO, &c.; Gamier, Vita 
St. BdsIlUt prefixed to the third vol. of his Opp. Basiljiy 
Paris, 1730 ; and Schroeckh, Kirchengesek. vol. xiii. 
pages 1 — 211; Milner’s Church // /.vf on/, cent. iv. chap, 
xxlii. For his character as a pulpit orator, seo E.schen- 
berg, Gesch. der Refigiomwrtrag,piigeB 1.50 — 162, Jena, 
17 h 5, 8vo; and J. W. Schmidt, JnMtung zum Popic^ 
I'dren Knnzelmrtrag, pt. iii. pages 87 — 90, ed. 2; Jena^ 
1800, 8 VO. — Mur. [It should have been stated that the 
best edition of his works is tho Benedictine, referred to 
in the b<!ginning of this note. Indeed, wherever there 
is a Benedictine edition of the works of a father, it is 
invariably to be preferred. I know but of one exception, 
in the case of Jerome’s works ; for certainly that by 
Vallarsl is superior to the Benedictine. Specimens of 
Basil’s stylo of writing may bo seen in Boyd’s Select 
Passage.'!, &.C. 2d. edit.; Lond. 1810, p. 220, &c.; and in 
The Book of the Fathers already referred to.—R, 

* The later editmns of his works arc, in England, by 
Milles [Oxford, 1703, fol.], and in France, by the Be 
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named Clirysostuin, a man of genius, wlio 
presided over the church of Antioch and 
that of Constantinople, and has left ns va- 
rious specimens of his enidition, nmon^ 
which his public discourses winch he deli- 
vered with vast applause, stand conspi- 
cuous. ^ Epiphanius, bishop of Salamina 


nedictine August. Touttce [Paris, 1720, fol.] — [Cyril Is 
supposed to have been born at Jerusalem about the year 
31.5. He was made deacon in the church of Jerusalem 
about A.D. 335, and presbyter perhaps three years after. 
On the death of Maxinms, tho bisliop Cyril was raised 
to the episcopal chair. But tho Arian controversy, and 
his contest with Acaciu.s of Caesarea respecting tlie 
priority of their episcopal sees, caused him to be twice 
deposed (a.d. 357 or 358, and 360), and to be expelled 
from his see by the emperor Valens in 3G7. But ho 
returned after short intervals to his charge ; and from 
379, sat peaceably in his chair till his death, a.d. 386. 
lie appears to have been truly ortliodox, tliough not 
dispo.sed to go to extremes. (Theodoret, Hist. Kccles. 
lib. ii. cap. xxvl.; and lib, v. cap. ix.) Of his works, 
wo have twenty-three Lectures to Catechumen.s, which, 
though written when Cyril was a youiig man and only 
a presbyter, about the year 348 or 349, are an invaluable 
treasure to us, as they arc the most complete system of 
theology, and most circumstantial account of the rites 
of the church, which Imvo reached us from so early an 
age. They are plain, didactic treatises, well adapted to 
tlio object for which they wore written. Seo Tzschir- 
ncr, Dc Claris Vet. Feel. Oratoribus, Lips. 1821, 4to. 
Besides these lectures, a letter of his to the emperor 
Constantins, giving account of a marvellous appear- 
ance of a luminous cross in the heavens a.d. 351, and a 
discourse he delivered at Tyre, are preserved. Seo Cave, 
Hist, Liter.; Touttoe, pred’ace to Cyril’s Works; and 
Schroeckh, Kiirhcngeseh, vol. xii. pages 343 — 444. — 
Mur. [The only work of Cyril whicli has been trans- 
lated into English is his Catechetical Lectures, forming 
the second volume of the Oxford Library of tho Fathers. 

~n. 

3 For tho best edition of the entire works of this movt 
elegant ami gifted man, in eleven [thirteen] large folio 
volunic.s, wo are indebted to tbo industry of Bernh. do 
Moutl’aucon, Paris, 1718-38. [John Chrysostom was 
the son of a respectable military gentleman of Antiocli 
in Syria, named Secundiis. Ho was born in the year 
,354 [this date is rejected by Schroeckh, Montfaucon, and 
others; it ouglit to be either 347 or 351 or 2. — /L] and 
lost bis father in his childhood. Early discovering 
marks of uncommon genius, his motlier Anthusa, a 
pious and excellent woman, procured for him the best 
instructors in all branches of learning. After spending 
tliree years under tlie religious instruction of Meletius, 
tho bishop of Antioch, he attended tho schools of Li- 
banius In rhetoric, of Andragathias in philosophy, and 
of Carterius and Uiodorus (afterwards bishop of Tyre), 
in sacred literature, who taught him to construe tho 
Scriptures literally. Distinguished as a scholar, he was 
also early pious; and about the age of twenty, em- 
bracing a monastic life, he retired to the mountains 
and spent four years in tho society of an aged hcrn)it, 
and two years more in a solitary cave. Nearly worn 
out by his austerities, he was obliged to return to An- 
tioch, where ho was made a deacon in 381, and com- 
menced author at the ago of twenty-six. Five years 
after he was ordained a presbyter, and began to preach. 
During twelve years he wrote and delivered an immense 
number of sermons, orations, and homilies. In tho 
year 398 he was made patriarch of Constantinople, and 
in that station laboured and preached incessantly. But 
his life WHS too austere, and his preaching too pungent, 
and his discipline too strict, for that corrupt metropo- 
lis. The empress, the lax clergy, and many courtiers 
combined against him. In the year 403 he was sum- 
moned before an irregular council, to answer to forty- 
six frivolous or false charges, and refusing to appear ho 
was condemned, deposed, and banished for contumacy. 
But his people were so tumultuous that his enemies 
were compelled to recall him. Tho next year, however, 
A.D. 404, he was forcibly removed to Cucusua in Arme- 
nia, to the unspeakable gi ief of all good men. Mere he 
suIFered extremely, his health failed, aud being removed 
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in Cyprus, has described the various sects 
of Christians as far down as his own time, 
in a large volume, which however contains 
many defects and misicpresentations, aris- 
ing from the credulity and ignorance of the 

author.* Gregory of Nazianzus and Gre- 
gory of Nyssa obtained much renown among 
the theologians and disputants of this cen- 
tury, and their works show that they were 
not unworthy to be held in estimation.* 

to Pityus In Colchis, he died on the road thither, the 
l-lth of September, 407, aged fifty-two years and eiglit 
months. For overiKiwering popular eloijuonce, Chry- 
sostom had no equal among the fathers. His discourses 
show an inexhaustible richness of thought and illustra- 
tion, of vivid conception, and striking imagery. Ilis 
stylo is elevated, yet natural and clear. Ho transfuses 
his own glowing thoughts and emotions into all his 
hearers, seemingly without etfort and without the power 
of resistance. Yet he is sometimes too florid, he u.ses 
fAlse ornaments, ho accumulates metaphors and illus- 
trations, and carries lioth his views and his figures too 
far. The spirit of tlie man, and some idea of his style, 
may be learned from the following literal translation of 
a paragraph in one of his private letters to a friend, 
written during his exile : — “ When driven from the city 

1 cared nothing for it. But I said to myself, if the em- 
press wislies to bani.sh me, let her banish mo : the earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness tlicreof. If she would 
saw me In sunder, let her saw me in sunder : I have 
Isaiah for a pattern. If she should plunge me in the 
sea, I rememlier Jonah. If slie would thmst me into 
the fiery furnace, I see the three children enduring 
that. If she would cast me to wild beasts, I call to 
mind Daniel in the den of lions. If slie would stone 
me, lot lier stone me—! have before me Stephen the 
protomartyr. If she would take my head from me, let 
her take it— I have John the Baptist. If she would 
deprive me of rny worldly goods, let her do it — naked 
came I from iny mother’.s w'otnlj, and naked shall I re- 
turn. An apostle has told me, ‘Cod re.specteth not 
man's person and, ‘ If 1 yet pleased men, 1 should not 
be the servant of Christ.’ And David clothes me with 
armour, saying, ‘ I will speak of thy testimonies before 
kings, ami will not be ashamed.' ” Tlio works of 
Ohryso.stom (ineluding some falsely ascribed to him) 
consist of about three hundred and fifty sermons and 
orations on a great variety of .subjects and oecasion.s ; 
about si.x hundred and twenty lioinilies or o.\egetic.'il 
discourses, on different books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament.s, and about two hundred and fifty letters; 
together with several tracts on rnonasticism, and a. 
treatise on t/io Priesthood. There is also a Liturgy 
which bears his name, being that used at Constantino- 
ple, and which perhaps received some alterations from 
his hand. For an account of hia life and writings, see 
Cave, Hist. Liter.; Tillemont, Mihnoires d I'Hist. 
Erefes, tome .\l. pages l--40r>, 547 — 620; Schroeckh, 
Kirchen^eseh. vol. x. pages ‘245—4.90; Montfaucon, 
0pp. Chrysost. tom. xlii. pages 1—177. For the sen- 
timents, character, ami influence of tlio man, sec Nean- 
der’s Johannes Chrysoxfomus und die Kirehe hi desxcn 
Zeifalier, Berlin, 1S21-22, 2 vols. 8vo. — [Several 

of his works have been translated into English. Tw'o 
of his treatises appeared In Fnglish about the middle of 
the IGth century, llis Golden Book on the education 
of children, transl.ated by Evelyn, Loud. IG-W; Compa^ 
nion for the Penitent, by Veneer, I.ond. 1728; On the 
Priesthood, hy Ilollier, Lond. 172S; liy Bunco. Loud. 
1759, and recently by Marsh, 1844 ; select homilies and 
specimens of hi.s extraordinary eloquence are given in 
Boyd's Select Passaptex, and in the Book qf the Fa- 

thers. And in the (>xfoi d Library of the Fathers, vols. 
ii. and xv. contains his Homilies on Matthew ; vol. vii. 
those on Romani ; vols. iv. and v. on 1st Corinthians ; 
vol. vi. on Galatians ami Ephesians; vol. xiv. on Phi- 
tippiam, Cotossian.s, and 'Jnessaionians ; vol. xii. on 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon ; and vol. ix. his Homi- 
lios on the Statues, as they are called. I may add that 
Neanders valuable life has been translated into Engli.sh 
by J, C. Stapleton, but only the first volume has yet 
appeared, Lond, iHdH. The student ought to read Mil- 
ner s account of this father in his JJist, of the Church. 
cent, v.chap. i. vol. ii. p. 279, &c. ; and that given from 
a wholly different point of view by Milinan in his Hist 
of Christ, vol. iii. p. 20H, &c. There is also an excellent 
sketch of his life In the American Bibliotheca Sac7'a, 
vol.^ i. p. 669. For Chrysostom’s character ns an ex- 
positor of Scripture spa Davidson's Sacred II ermeneu- 

dC.9, p. 

1 His works, with a Latin translation and notes, were 
publi.shcd by the Jesuit Petavius [Paris, 1G22, 2 vols. 
ibl. and Cologne (Lips.) 1G82.] His life is given in a 
good sized volume by Gervasius, Pari.s, 1738, 4to. 
[Kpiphaniti.sof Jewish extract was born at Bezaiiduea, 
a village n<tar Eleutheropolis, about tw enty miles from 
Jerusalem, ahont the year 310. He became a monk in 
early life, visitt>d Egypt, fell into the toils of the Gnos- 
tics, escaped, was intimate with St. Anthony ; and 
returning to Palestine In his twentieth year, about 330, i 
became a di.sciple of Hilarion, cstabli.shed a monastery 
near his native village called Ancient Ad, where ho 
lived more than thirty years, lie read much, and was 
ordained a presbyter over his monastery. In the year 
3G7 he was made archbi.shop of Constantia (formerly 
.Salamis) in Cypru.s, hut still lived hy monastic rules. 

He engaged in all the controversies of the times, w.as 
an active and popular bishop for thirty-six years, and 
regarded a.s a great saint and w^orker of miracles, in 
37G he w.os at Antiocli on the Apollinarian heresy, and 
382, at Rome on the Meletian oontroversy. He had a 
long and fierce contest witli John bishop of Jerusalem 
respecting Origenism, w'hich he regarded with strong 
abhorrence. His friend Thcophilus, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, liaving expelled some monks from Egypt, on the 
charge of ()rigenisni, in the year 401, Epiphaniiis held 
a provincial council of the bishops of Cyprus against 
that error ; and as the expelled monks fled to Constan- 
tinople, Epiphanius followed them in 402, intending to 
coerce Chry.sostoin into a condemnation oftho.se monks 
and of Origenism. But his enterprise wholly failed, 
and he died on his w’ay home, a.d. 403 [402 ?], aged 
above ninety years. He became an author when turned 
of .si-xty. IJl^ first 'vork, Jnchnratus (The Anchor), 
was written a.d. 374, to teach the world genuine 
(Christianity, in opposition to the prevailing and espe- 
cially the Arian heresies. Soon after ho composed Ids 
great work [ Panarinm] ronfra Oetoginta Ilcereses. He 
also made an epitome of this work, and wrote a treatise 
on (Scripture) Weights and Measure.s, a Lettef to John 
bi.shopof Jerusalem, another to Jerome, and some other 
works of little value. It is said he understood five lan- 
guages— Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, and Latin. 
Hi.s learning was great, his judgment rash, and his 
credulity and mistakes very abundant.— Sec Cave, Hist. 
JAter. pages 231— 234 ; and Schroeckh, Kirvhengexch. 
vol. X. pages 1 — 100. — Mur. 

Tolerable editions of the w ritings of both the.se men 
w'cre publi.shed in France, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but better editions are anticipated from the 
Benedictines. [After long delay, the first volume of 
the expected Benedictine edition of Gregory Nazlan- 
zen's works appeared at Paris, 1778, hy Clemcncet, 
large foL [hut -no additional volume has since appeared. 

/?.] Of the old editions, the best is that of Billiu.s, Gr. 
and Lat. Paris, 1G09, 1G30, and Cologne (Lips.) 1G90, 2 
vols. foL His works, as here published, consist of 
about fifty orations or sermons, near two hundred and 
fifty epistles, and about one hundred and forty poems. 
Besides these, Muratori has published two hundred and 
twenty-eight epigrams and short poems of his, in his 
Anccdota Gr. pages 1— IIG, Petav. 1709, 4to. Some of 
tlie orations are violent attacks upon Arians and others, 
many others are eulogies on his friends and on monks, 
and a few are discourses on practical subjects. Of the 
jioeins, one of the longest is an account of his own life. 
Most of them were written after he retired from public 
life and are of a religious character, but of no great 
nient as specimens of genius. As an orator, Gregory 
Naz. is considered superior to llasil for strength and 
grandeur. He also possessed a fertile imagination. But 
he has little method, and he abounds in false ornament. 

He was born about the year 325. His father, w ho w^os 
also named Gregory, was bishop of Naziarous in Cai>- 
padocia for about forty-five years, from a.d. 329 to 374. 

His mother Nonna, like the mother of Samuel, devoted 
her son to the Lord before he was born. His education 
w'as begun at Csesarea in Cappadocia, continued at 
Cficsarca in Palestine and at Alexandria, and completed 
at Athens at the age of thirty, a.d. 355. He was at 
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But after ages would have prized them 
higher if they had been less attached to 
Origenism, and more free from the false 
eloquence of the sophists. Among the Sy- 
rians, Ephraom has given immortality to his 
name by the sanctity of his life and by a great 
number of writings, in which he confutes 
i heretics, explains the Scriptures, and treats 
j of religious duties.* Among those of whom 

t Athens about five years, and there commenced that in> 

1 timacy with Basil the Great which lasted through life. 

I On ids return to Nadanzus in 356, he was baptized, 
i and betook himself to a retired and studious life, for 
j which ho always manifested a strong predilection. In 
j 361 ids father compelled him to receive ordination as a 
j presbyter, and tiie next year he preached Ids first ser- 
mon. On the death of Julian, who had been his 
fellow-student at Athens, he composed two invectives 
against him. Uis friend archbishop Basil, In the year 
37‘2, offered him the bishopric of Sasima, which he re- 
fused with ixidignation on account of his aversion to 
public life. Yet he afterwards consented to be ordained 
1 as assistant to his aged father, on condition of not b(nng 
obliged to succeed him. Soon after the deatii of his 
father in 374, ho retired to Stdoucia and spent three 
' years in obscurity. In 379, being pressed beyond the 
i power of resistance, he went to Constantinople to 
j preach to the remnant of the orthodox tiiere. IBs suc- 
; cess in converting Arlans was here very great; and ho 
j was so popular that the general council of Constanti- 
j noplo and the emperor Tiieodosius constrained him to 
accept tha patriarchal chair of that metropolis. But 
1 before the council rose, it l>eing objected to him that it 
1 was Irregular for a bishop to be transferred from one 
j SCO to another, he gladly resigned. Returning to Na- 
j zianzum, he discharged the episcopal functions there 
for a short time. But in 383 he retired altogether from 
public life, and after about seven years spent chiefly in 
writing religious i)oetry, he closed his life about a. n. 409. 
See Cave, /fist. Liter.; and Schroeckh, A»re/ienge«e/i. vol. 
xiii. pages 96S— 458.— Grttgory, bishop of Nyssa in Cap- 
pa<locia, and younger brother of Basil the Great, was 
probably born about 331, at Ciesarea in (’appttd<»cia. Of 
j his early education little is known, llo was no monk, 

I and at lirst averse from the ministry. He was made bishop 
i of Nyssa in Cappadocia, about the year 372. But soon 
1 alter ho was driven from his see by thi'. persecution of tlie 
: Arians, and for several years travelled from place to 
place. In 378 he returned to his see. Afterwards he was 
, much employed on councils, and was greatly esteemed 
by the orthodo.x. The council of Antioch, in 379, ap- 
pointed him to visit the ehurehes in Arabia, and restore 
order there. On his way he visited Jerusalem, and was 
: disgusted with the profligate morals there. In the year 
38 L, he wrote his principal w'ork against Eunomius the 
i Arian, which procured him great reputation. Atthege-i 
; neral council of Antioch, in the same year, ho is reported 
to have made the new draft of the Niceno creed, which 
was afterwards univorsally adopted l)y the orthodox. 
Ho was also at tlao council of Constantinople in 394, and 
probably died not long after. He was a man of consider- 
able acumen, a zealous polemic, and an extravagant 
orator. His works consist of polemic discourses and 
treatises, orations, eulogies, letters, and homilies; and 
were published Gr. atid Lat. by F. Ic Due, Paris, 161.5, 
2 vols. fob to which Gretser added a third vol. Paris, 
i 1618. The three vols. were reprinted, but less correctly, 

; Paris, 1638, fol. A better edition has long bwn ctesired. 

I See Cave, Hut. Liter.; and Schroeckh, Kirchen'^esch. 
i vol. xiv. pages 3—147.— J/wr. [Some specimens of the 
eloquence of those twoGregories may bo seen in Boyd’s 
Select Passages. &c. and the Booh (if tha Fathers. Ample 
references to the numerojw woi’lts relative to their his- 
tory and writing.s, are given l>y Danz in his Walch’s 
Bihlio. rntristica; and full biographies of Iwth may be 
seen in Suiith’s Dh t. uf Greek and Bom. Biogr. With 
these accounts ought to l)e compared Milner’s views of 
their character, in cent. iv. chap. xx. and xxiv. of his 
Hist, of the Church. On Gregory Nazianzen and his 
poetic talent, see MUman’s Hist, (f Christ, vol. iii. p. 
196, .S: c. For their character and merits as biblical Inter- 
preters, sec Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics. 116— R. 

I An elaborate account is given of him by Asseman 


but few works Lave readied us arc Paui- 
philus, the martyr and intimate friend of 
Eusebius,* Diodorus of Tarsus,® Ilosius of 
Corduba,^ Eustathius of Antioch,® Didymus 


in hi.s Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. i. p. 24, &c. Tho 
English published several of his works in Greek at 
Oxford [by Edw. Thwaites, 1709, fob]. The same were 
published in a l.,atin translation by Vosslus [Rome, 
1.589 — 97, 3 vols. fob] His works were published in 
Syriac a few years since at Rome, by Asseman. [Six 
vols. in all; vol. b il. iii. Gr. and Lat. 1732-43-46; vol. 
iv. V. vi. Syriac and I.nt. 1737-40-43. fob — Epbraem 
Syrus, a monk and deacon of the church at Nisihis in 
northern Syria, was born and spent his whole life in 
and near that city. When elected bishop tlicre, he 
feigned himself deranged, and absconded to avoid pro- 
motion. He was a most ardent devotee of monkery, a 
man of genius, and a prolific writer. His works con- 
sist of essays and sennon.s, cJiiefly on the monastic and 
moral virtues, commentaries on nearly tho whole Bible, 
and hymns and prayers. A few of his essays aro 
polemic. All his w’orks wore written in Syriac, and 
were so popular in Syria as to bo road in public after 
the Scriptures ; and l)eing early translated into Greek, 
were held in high estimation in Biat age. It is said his 
liymns and prayers aro still used in the Syriac churches. 
He died a.d. 378. Sec Jerojno, de Scriptor. Jllustr. cap. 
cxv. Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. lil. cap. xvi. Theodo- 
ret. Hist. Eccl(\s. ii. cap. xxx. and Iv. 29 ; Schroeckh, 
Kirehengeseh. vol viil. 255, Ac. and xv. 527, Ac. Mil- 
ner’s Church History, cent. iv. chap. xxi. — Mur. — 
[Selections from his writings, with a life, are given in the 
Book (f the Fathers. Danz refers to two recent works 
by C. A. liengorke, publi.siierl the one at Hallo, in 1828, 
and the other at Kbnigsherg in 1831, on tho character 
of this father as an interi)reter of Scripture. See 
Walch’s Bihlio, Patrist. ed. Danz. p. 466. — It. 

2 rampliilus, a presi)yter of Ceesarea in Palestine, was 
born at Berytus, studied under Pierlus of Alexandria, 
and spent his life at Ctesarea. He was a learned, beiuj- 
volent, and devout man, and a great promoter of 
theological learning. Ho procured an irninenso theolo- 
gical library, wliich he gave to tl»e church of Ca;siirc:a. 
RIost of the works of Origen lie transcribed witli bis 
own hatjd, and particularly the corrected copy of tho 
Septuagint in Origen’s Hexapla. One of these tran- 
scripts, P. D. Huet states l.s still in the po.ssession of 
the Jesuits of Clermont. He wrote a vindication and 
biography of Origen in five books, to which Eusebius 
added a sixth. The whole are lost c.vcept a Latin 
tran-slation of book first made by Ruflnus. During the 
persecution he was imprisoned two ^ears, and then put 
to death. Eusebius, his great admirer, wrote his life, 
which is lost. See Jerome, De Scriptor. Illustr. cap. 
Ix.wll. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxxib Cave, 
Hist. ^Lifer. — Mur. 

3 Diodorus or Theodoriis, bishop of Tarsus, was head 
of a monastic school and presbyter at Antioch, where 
he had Chry.sostom for a pupil. He Ix'camo bishop of 
Tarsus in 378, sat in the general council at Constanti- 
nople 381, and was succeeded at Tyro by Phalerius a.d. 
394. Ho was a learned man, and a voluminous though 
not an elegant writer. None of his works remains 
entire, but abstracts and numerous e.vtracta are pre- 
served by Pbotius and other.s. See Suidas, voce 
Ai65a>pov, Socrates, E. vi. 3.; Sozomen, il. 

2; Theodoret, H. E. iv. 25. ; Jerome, de Scriptor. 
Illustr. cAp. cxix.; Cave, Hist. Liter \ Fabricius, Bib^ 
Hath. Gr. vol. vfii. p. 368, &c. ; Tillemont, Mttnoires 
d I'Hist. Ecclh. tome ^ii. p. 558, Ac. 802, Ac.; 
Schroeckh, Kirvhengesch. vol. x. pages 247—251. — 
Mur. 

4 Ilosius, hi.shop of Corduba in Spain, was born about 
tho middle of the preceding century, became a bishop 
before the end of it, and sat in tho council of llliberls 
A.i>. 305. He was chief counsellor in ecclesiastical 
affairs to Constantino the Great, who summoned him 
to the council of Arles in 314, and sent him to Egypt to 
settle the religious disputes of that country in 324. He 
stood at the head of the council of Nice in 325, and 
presided in that of Sardica in 347. By the Arian coun- 
cil of Sirmium, 356, he was banished, when near a 
hundred years old ; and, unable to resist, he now signed 
an art.fully drawn Arian creed, and died a.d. 361, having 
lived more than a hundred years, and been a bishop 
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of Alexandria^ Ampliilochiiis of Iconiuin/'* 
Palladios, author of tlie Lansiac History,^ 

Marcarius, senior and junior,^ Apollinaris 
senior,* and a few others,® arc most fre- 

during about seventy. Nothing written by him re- 
mains, except an epistle to tlio emperor Consttintin.s, 
preserved by Athanasius in Jiis /list. Arian, ad. Mona- 
cfiOH. Sec Cave, I/ist. Liter. ; Tillemont, A/thnoirefn a 
r Hist. JCccles. tome vii. pages ;)00— 321 ; and Fabricius, 
liiblioth. Or. voL viil. p. wyL—Mur. 

^ Eustathius, a native of Side in Pamphylia, was 
bishop of Jianea (now Aleppo) in Syria, and promoted 
to the patriarchate of Antioch by the council of Nice, 
A.i). 325. lie had previously distinguished himself as 
an opposer of Arianisin, and in that council he acted a 
conspicuous part. This, together with his work contra 
Arianos^ rendered him extremely obnoxious to tho 
aliettors of Arianism, Avho procured his condemnation 
In one of their councils al>out the year 330. Plustathius 
apjK'alcd in vain to the emperor, Constantine the (Jreat ; 
ho was banished to Tnyanopolis in Thrace, where he 
died about the year 300. The only entire works of his 
now extant, are his treatise on the witch of Endor, in 
opposition to Origen, and a short, address to the em- 
peror, delivered at the council of Nice. These, together 
with a treatise on tho Ilexaanunm which is ascribed 
to him. were published by Leo Allatius, T.yons, 1020, 
4to. What remains of his work against the Arians 
was published by Fabricius, liihlioth. Or. vol. viii. p. 
170, j^c. lie was highly csteemc<l by the ortho<lox of 
his times. See Jerome, So ipfor. J/Jusfr.p.!i\^.\xxxv. 

C'lirysostorn, Laudatio I'.uxtnthii, Opp. Chry.so.st. tom. 
ii. p. G03 ; Athanasius, Epixt. ad SolUarios ; Cave, 
Hist. JAter. Du Pin, Jiihliotk- drs Auteurs EcefEs. vol. 
lii.; Fabricius, nit supra, p. IGG, &'c.; and Scliroeckh, 
Kirchcngcsch. vol. v. p. 275, &c Mur. 

1 Didymus, a learned monk of Ale.vandria, and head 
of tho catcchetio school there, was the preceptor of 
Jerome and Kutlnus. He lost his eyesight when young, 
yet became very conspicuous as a scholar and a theolo- 
gian, He was born aiiout tho year 311, and was alive 
A.n. 302, then more than eiglity-three years old. Of 
his numerous works only three have reached us - 
namely, I)e Spiritu Sanrto, preserved in a T.atin trans- 
lation of Jerome (inter Opp. Jlkronyita, tom. iv. pt. i. 
p. 393, &c.), Scholia on the canonical Episth^s, also in 
a Latin translation. Both those are given in the llih- 
lioth. /Vtfr. tom. V. pag. 320, 338. AdoersusManicluros ; 
Or. and Lat. in Combefis, Auctarinm nociss. liihlioth. 
Patr. pt. ii. p. 21, &c. See Jerome, Descriptor. lUustr. 
cap. clx. and Cave, Hist. lAtcr.—Mur. 

* Atnphilochius, after licing a civil niagi.strate, and 
living a while with Basil and Gregory Naz. in their 
monastery, was made bishop of Iconium in lijcaonia 
about the year 370 or 375. He sat in tho .second general 
council at Constantinople a.d. 381; and in the same 
year was appointed by the emperor Theodosius inspector 
of tho clergy in the dloce>»e of Asia. He probably died 
A.D. 395. Ten short pieces, chiefly orations, andvariou.s , 
fragments, were published as his works, though most of 
them aro of dubious origin, by Combefis, Gr. and Lat, 
Paris, lG4 i, fol. including the works of Metliodius I’a- 
terensisand Andreas Cretensis. See Fabricius, 

Gr. vol. vii. pages 500 — 507; Oudin, Comment, de Sn'ipt. 
I'ccles. tom. ii. p. 21G, See. ^ Cave, Hist. Liter. \ and 
Schroockh, Kirchcnpesch. vol. xil. pages G7 — 70. — Mur. 

3 Palladius of Galatia, born A.n. 3G8, at the ago of 
twenty went to Egypt to get a practical knowledge of 
monkery. After residing there several years, his health 
failed and he returned to Palestine, still leading a mo- 
na.stic life. In the year 400, g(7ing to Bithynia, Chry- 
sostom ordained hint^bishop of Helenopolis, which he 
afterwards exchanged for Aspona in Galatia. After 
the fall of Chrysostom in 404, Palladius was banished, 
and died in exile about a.d. 431. His great W’ork was 
composed about the year 420, and contains the history 
of the principal monks of his own times, with many of 
whom he was personally acquainted. Being written at 
the re<iucst of Lausus, the emperor’s lord of the bed- 
chamber, it W’as called Hisforia Lausiaca. It is the 
honest statement of a credulous monk who almost 
adored the heroes of his story. Several Latin editions 
have been published. In Greek it appeared at I^eyden, 
IGIG, 4to ; and Gr. and I.at. in the Auctar, Bildioth. 
Patr. Paris, 1G24, tom. ii. pages 893—1053, fol.; and 
In Hiblioth. Patr. Paris, 1G24, tom. xiii. — Some other 
works are ascribed to lilm. See Fabricius, Jiiblioth. 
Or. vol. ix. p. 2, &c. ; Du Pin, Jiiblioth. des Auicurt 

8fc.; Cave, Hist. lAter.; Tillemont, Memoires d I'Hist. 
Ercles. tom. xl. p. 500, &c. — Mur. [See a full account 
of liim in Smith's Diet. Greek and Horn, liiosr. vol. 

iii. p. 95.— /;. 

4 Macarius senior or tho Great, called the Egyptian 
Macai-ius, a native of Thebais, was born a.d. 302, early 
addicted himself to a rnona.stic life, at the age of 
thirty rctinid to the wilderness of Scetis and the moun- 
tain.s, Nitria,vv’here he lived a hermit for sixty years, and 
died at the age of ninety, a.d. .391. Much is related of 
his austerities, his virtues, his wisdom, and his miracles. 

To him arc ascribed seven opuscula and fifty homilies 
or discourses ui)on practical and experimental religion; 
edited la.st by Pritius, Gr. and Lat. Lips. 1714, 2 vols. 
in one, 12ino. Macarius junior, called the Alexan- 
drian Macarius, because he was born and spent the 
first part of bis life at Alexandria, w'as contemporary 
with Macarius senior, with whom ho is often con- 
founded. He was born about a.d. 304, pursued traffic 
some years, became a monk, retired to the wilderness of 
Scetis, was baptized at forty, became a presbyter, headed 
a numerous band of monks in the mountains of Nitrin, 
and died about a.d. 404, aged one hundred year.s. He 
was no less distinguished for his virtues and his 
miracles than the other Macarius. But the elder Ma- 
carius was unsocial, e.specially with strangers, whereas 
the younger was very aflTable and often visited the city 
of Alexandria, whence he was called ttoXitiko^, the 
citizen. The younger wrote nothing but a single letter 
to his disciples. The code of thirty monastic rules 
ascribed to him, was probably the production of a latt-r 
ago. See Socrates, Hi.sf. Ecclcs. lib. iv. cap. xxiii.; 
Palladius, Hist. Lausiaca, cap. xix. xx.; Rutinu.s, Vit<e 
Palrum, cap. xxviii. ; Cassian, De Cwnobioi-. hutitnt. 
lib. v. cap. xll.; and Collat. v. cap. 12, xv. cap. 3. 
xxiv. cap. 13.; Sozomen, Hist. Eecles. lib. iii. cap. xiv. 
lib. vi. cap. xxix.; Tlieodorct, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 
xxi.; Tillemont, Memoires d VHht. Eccl, tome viii. 
pages 243, 2G4, 357 ; Fabricius, liihliot/uGr. vol. vii. p. 
491, See.; Cave, Hist. Liter. ~~ Mur. 

5 Apollinaris or Apollinarius, sen. was born at Ale.v- 

andria, taught grammar at Bcrjtiis, and at Laodicea in 
Syria, where ho V>ecamo a presbyter. Ho associated 
with Epiphanius tho sophi.st, a pagan, and attended his 
lectures, for which both ho and his son, tho younger 
Apollinaris, were excomnmnicated; but repenting they 
Avere restored. In the year 3G2, when the emperor 
Julian prohibited tho Christians from reading the 
classic poets and orators, Apollinaris and his son un- 
dertook to compose some sacred classics to supply the 
place of the pagan. The father took up the Old Testa- 
ment, and transferred the Pentateuch into heroic verse 
in imitation of Homer; and also according to Sozomen 
the rest of the Old Testament history he fornred into 
comedies, tragedies, lyrics, See. in imitation of Menan- 
der, Euripides, and Pindar. The son laboured on tho 
New Testament, and transferred the Gospels and the 
canonical Epistles into Dialogues, in imitation of those 
of I’lato. Nearly all if not the whole of these sacred 
cla.ssics are lost; yet there is extant a poetic Gr. version 
of the Psalms hearing the name of Apollinaris. The 
tragedy of Christ suflering, published among the w’orks 
of Gregory Naz. is also by some ascribed to the elder 
Apollinaris. The younger Apollinaris wrote several 
Avorks, of which only fragments remain. He believed 
that the divine nature in Christ did the office of a ra- 
tional human soul; so that God the Word, a sensitive 
soul and a body, con.«tituted the person of the 

Saviour. F or this he was accounted a heretic, and con- 
demned by public councils. He died between a.d. 380 
and 392, Jerome, De Viris lllustr. cap. 104; Socrates, 
Hist. Eccles. ii. 4G and iii. 16; Sozomen, //. E. v. 18 
and vi. 25; Philostorg. It. K. a iii. 11—15; Fabricius, 
Bihlioth. Gr. vol. vii. p. 659, S:c. viii. p. 332. Tille- 
mont, Memoires d t'llist. Eccles. vol, vii.; Cave, Hist. 
Liter. — Mur. 

5 Less distinguished than tho foregoing were, in the 
Eastern or Greek church, the pseudo-Dorotheus, a fa- 
bled bishop of Tyre, who was a confessor in the Diocle- 
tian persecution and a martyr under Julian, aged more 
than a hundred years. To him is attributed the Epi- 
tome of the lives of the Prophets, Apostles, and the se- 
venty Disciples of Christ, extant In the Biblioth, Patr 
tom. iii. p. 421. See CaA'e, Hist. Liter. 
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qucntly mentioned on account of their 
learning and their achievements, 

10. Among the Latin writers the follow- 
ing arc most wortliy of notice. Hilary, 

bishop of Poictiers, famous for his twelve 
books on the Trinity and for other writings. 
He possessed a considerable degree of per- 
spicacity and ingenuity, but he was often 

Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, a.d.' 31'2— 325, fa- 
mous as beginning the controversy with Arius, who 
was his presbyter. Of more than seventy eprstles writ- 
ten by him on the Arian controversy only two are ex- 
tant, which are preserved, one by Thcodoret, llht.. 
J\ix’les. lib. i. cap. iv. and the other by Socrates, Hid. 
hicefes. lib. i. cap. vi. 

Kusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, and afterwards court 
bishop of Constantinople, and the staunch patron of 
Ax'iu.s. He was condemned in the council of Nice and 
banished, retracted and was restored, became the 
great supporter of Arianism, and died a.d. 342. A 
sirjglo epistle of his has been preserved by Theodoret, 
Hid. lu-cks. lib. i. cap. vi. 

James, bishop of Nisil)is in Syria, a confessor in the 
JJiocIetian persecution, an assessor in the Nicene coun- 
cil, atKl died in the reign of Constantius. He probably 

I wrote wholly in Syriac, but his works were first pub- 
! lished, Armenian and Latin, by Antonelli, Rome, 175(>, 
fol. containing nineteen es.says and discourse.s, chieHy 
on moral and practical subjects. 

Antonius [or St. Antony], a renowned Egyptian 
monk who flourished abont .\,d. 3.30. His life, written 
liy Athanasius, is still e.xtant; likewise bis mouastic 
rules, his remarks on cases of conscience, and about 
twenty discourses. These Opusmla were published in 
a Latin translation from Arabic, Rome, 8 vo. 

Asterius of Cappadocia, a fickle and ambitious man 
in the period next following the Nicene council, and a 
zealous Arian. Ho w'as never admitted to the clerical 
otlice, possessed some talent, and wrote cumments on 
the Scriptures and tracts in favour of Arianism, of 
which only fragments remain. 

Marecllas, hisfiop of Ancyra in Galatia. Ho held a 
council at Aneyra in 31. 'i, and was conspicuous in the 
orthodox ranks at the council of Nice. Afterward.s his 
zeal against Arianism carried him into Sahellianisin. 
He wa.s condemned and deposed in 335, acquitted in 
.‘147, but still regarded with suspicion. He died a.d. 
370. His works arc lost. 

Theodoras, bishop of Heraclea in Thrace, a d. ,331— 
344, a serni-Arian and a /.ealous opposcr of Athanasius. 
He died about the year 358. His commentaries on va- 
1 rious parts of the Bible are highly commetided by 
' Jerome and others for their style and erudition. All 
are lost except his commentary on the I'salms, which 
is prefi.xed to the Caterue I 'dcrum Patrurn in PMlmoSy cd. 

! Antwerp, 1013, 3 vols. fol. 

1 Acacius, bishop of Cies.area in Palestine, a.d, 340 — 
300, successor to Eusebius whose secretary he lia«l 

I been, a man of learning and eloquence, but* unstable, 
and fluctuating between Arianism and orthodoxy. He 
j wrote much, particularly in explanation of the Scrip- 
1 tures, but nothing has been preserved. 

Triphilus of Ledris in Cyprus flourished a.d. 340. 
He was bred to the bar, and was considered one of the 
most elegant writers of hi.s age. He wrote on the Can- 
ticles and the life of Spiridon, his bishop, but nothing of 
his remains. 

Kusebius, bishop of Emessa in Pheenieia, w'as horn 
at Edessa, studied there, and at Alexandria in Egypt 
and Antioch in Syria. As early as 312 he was distin- 
guished for scholarship and for unassuming modesty. 
He refused the bishopric of Alexandria in 341, hut .soon 
after accepted that of Emessa, and died about a.d. 360, 
i ilo leaned towards semirArianism, wrote nnich and 
elegantly on the Scriptures, and against the Jews. 

1 What has been published as his has been much ques- 
tioned. 

George, bishop of Laodicea, a staunch Arlan and ac- 
tive in all their measures, from a.d. .335 to 360. He 
wrote against the Manicha*ans, the life of Eu.seblus, 
of Emessa, and several epistles, one of which is pre- 
served by Sozomen, Hist. Ercles. Hb. iv. cap. xiii. 

Pachomius (died 3-50), Theodoras, his successor, and 
Oresiesis, were distinguished contemporary monks of 
Tabbennesis in Thebais, Egypt. They flourished from 
A.D. 340—3.50. Monastic rules, some epistles, and 
several discourses are extant, under the names of one 
jc more of them. 

Scrapion, a monk of Thebais, distinguished for his 
learning and ehiquenco, was the friend of Atlianasius, 
who made him bishop of Thmuis. He died about a.d. 
3.58. Of his once popular W'ritings, only his book Contra 
Manidueos is extant, Latin, in the BiOlioth, Pair. tom. 
iv. p. 160. 

Basil, bishop of Ancyra, from 336 to 360, was a serni- 
Arian, highly esteemed by Constantius, and very active 
against the orthodox. Contention between him and ' 
Acacius preceded his deposition and Imnishincnt to | 
Ulyricum in the year 360. He wrote much, and in par- 
ticular against Marcellus, his predecessor ; hut none of 
his works are extant. 

Leontius, the Arian bishop of Antioch, a.d. 348 — 
,358, a crafty and deceptive man, w'hu was active in tho 
contentions of his times. Of his writings, only a 
fragment of one discourse remains. 

Marcus, an Egyptian bishop and a friend of Athana- 
sius, banished in 356 by George bishop of Alexandria. 

He wrote an oration against the Ariaus, wlilch is puh- 
lished with Origeu’s tract on tho Lord’s prayer, by 
Wetstein, Amsterd. 161*.5. 4to. 

Aetius of Syria, a goldsmith, physician, deacon at 
Antioch, bishop somewhere. an<l linally a heretic. He 
held Christ to be a mere creature- He tiled about tho 
year 366. His book, De Fide, is transcribed and refuted 
in Epiphanius, Ha>res. 70. 

Eudoxius, bishop of Germanicia on tho Euphrates, 
and (356) of Antioch, and (add) of Constantinople, died 
A.D. 370. lie was successively an Arian, a serni-Arian, 
and an Aiitian; a learntJd hut a verbose and ohseuro 
writer. Laiige fragments of liis discourse, De Incarnu- 
tioru> Dei ferhi. are extant. 

Eunomius, the secretary nrul disciple of Aetius, but 
more famous than liis master. He was made bishop of 
Cyzicum, a.d, 360, hunished soon after, wandered much, 
and died about a.d. 304. He wrote on tho epistle to tho 
Romans, many letters, his own creed, and an ai)ology 
for it. Only the two last are extant. Ho lield Christ 
to he a created being, and of a nature unlike to that of 
God. 

Meletius, bishop of Schaste in Armenia, and (360) of 
Antioch. He was banlslicd a.d. 361, returned undi r 
Julian, W'as banishcnl again under Valens, and restored 
by Gratian, and died w hile attending the general coun- 
cil of Constantinople a.d. 381, at an advanced age. 
There is extant (in Ejiiphanius, IJmes. Ixxiii. cap. xxix. 

— xxxlv.) an able discourse which he delivered at An- 
tioch in 361. 

Titus, bishop of Bostra in Arabia, was driven from 
his see under Julian, a.d. 362, returned under Valen- 
tinian, and dual about the year 371. He wrote Contra 
Manidueos, which is extant in a Latin translation in 
BiUiidh. Pafrmn. tom. iv. A discourse likewise on the 
branches of palm, Gr. and Lat. aiul a commentary on 
Luke in Latin, have been published under his name, 
but are questioned, 

Raphnutius, a celebrated Egyptian monk, who flou- 
rished A.D. 370. He wrote the life of St. Onyphnus, 
and of several other monks; still extant. 

C.fsarius, youngest brother of Gregory Nazianzenus, 
was a learned physician of Constantinojile, and was 
elevated to civil oflice. He is said to iuvvo written 
several works, and particularly a treatise against tho 
pagans. There are extant, under his name, four dia- 
logues Gr. and Lat. on one hundred and ninety-live 
que.stlon.s in theology ; in Eronto le Due’s Judat ium 
Bihiioth. Patr. 1624, tom. 1. But they are supposed 
not to be bis. 

Evagrius, archdeacon of Constantinople in 381, and 
after 385, an Egyptian monk. lie was a pious and 
learned man, and a considerable writer. Several of his 
devotional and practical works are extant in the dif- 
ferent collections of the works of tho fathers. 

. Neinesius, bishop of Emessa after being a Christian 
philosopher. He flourished a d. 380, and with Origen 
held the pre-exlstenoe of human souls, as appears from 
his book /> Kafnra // minis, extant In the Audarium 
Hiblioih. Patr. IGM, tom. ii. ; also \ rinlcd Gr. and Lat. 
Oxford, IG71, 6vo. 

Nectanus, bishop of Constaulinople, a.d. 381— 3l»8 
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disposed to borrow Iroiu Tertullian and 
Origen, whom he greatly admired, rather 
than to tax his own genius.* Lactantius, 
the most elocjueiit of tlie Latin Christians 
in this century, assailed the superstition of 
the pagans in his elegantly composed Divine 
Institutions^ and likewise wrote on other 
subjeets; but he is more successful in 
confuting the errors of others thart in cor- 
recting his own.-^ Ambrose, first governor 

orthodox and pious. One of his discourses is extant, 
inter Opp. Chrysostotni, who was ids successor. 

Klavianus, a monk and bishop of Antioch a.i>. .'J8I 
— 403, Ho first divided the clioir, and taught them to 
sing the Psalms of David responsively, lie was stre- 
nuous against the Ariuns ; but fragments only of ids 
discourses and letters remain 

Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria a d 385 — 412, was 
famous for hia contention with the Nitric monks, and 
for his opposition to Origenism. Of his works oidy a 
few episUes and considerable extracts from his other 
writings are extant. 

John, bishop of Jerusalem a.d. 3Sfi — 41G, famous for 
his contests with Epiphaniua and with Jeronjo, respect- 
ing Origen's character. Numerous works, perhaps 
without foundation, are j)ublished as Ids. Brussels, 
1043, 2 vols. fol. 

Hieronymus of Dalmatia, a jwosbytor and a monk, i 
wlio Hourished a.d. 3.s(j. He is author of J.ives of the I 
Kgy\)tian Monks ; the original Greek, though preserved, ! 
j lias not been published, because the Lausiac History 
of I'alladius is nearly a literal translation of it. 

St)phroi»ui8, the friend of .lerome and trauslatot into 
Greek of some of Ids works, particularly of his book J)d 
Viris IKustribus. He flourished iil)out a.d. WO. —Mur. 

I Concerning Hilary, the Iknedictiue monks have 
given an accurate account in tlieir JJist. Litter, dc ta 
France, tome ii. [tome i. pt. ii.] pages 1.3‘J— 11^3 [j\ 

! Paris, 1733, 4to.] The best edition of his works is that 
of the French Henedictines [by Coutant, Pari.s, 1(>1>3, 
fol. revised and improved by Scip. Maffei, Verona, 
1730, 2 vol.s. fol. Hilary of Poictiers in Kratice was a 
native of Gaul, of respectable pareidagc and well edu- 
cated. Ho was a pagan till he hud attained to man- 
hood. His consecration to the episcopal ofiico w'as 
about the year 360. l<'or twenty years ho stood pre- 
eminent among the Gallic bishops, and did much to 
arrest the progress of Arlani>m in ti)e West. In the 
ctumcil of Hessieres, a.d. 350, he handled Ujo Arinn 
blsiiops so roughly, that they applied to the emi)eror 
Coiistantius ujid had Idm banished to Phrygia, laming 
Hie four years he was an exile in Asia lie wrote most 
of his works, and was so active in opposing Ariaidsm 
there, that the heretical clergy, to get rid of him, pro- 
cured hia release from banishment. He returned to 
his clmrch, a more able and more successful antagoni.st 
to the Gallic Arians than he was before. He was the 
principal lueaius of rolling back the Arian current 
which was sweeping over the VV(*.st. His great work i.s 
the De Trinitatr. He also w rote .several other polemical 
works, w'ith Commentaries on Mattliew and on the 
Psalms, and a few works which are lost. Sec Jerome, 
Ue t'irus' Jfiu.str, cap. c.; Fortunntus, Dc Vita Ilihirii 
(pi'eftxed to the Opp. Ilitarii, ed. Jh'ned.) Coutant, 
Life of Hilary, preli.Kcd to the Honedictiiic edition of his 
works; Tiliemont, Memoires o i' I (ist. Lrrfcs tome 
vii. p. 442, 8ic. 745, ffec.; and Schroeekh, Kirctu-nprscfi. 
vol. xii. pages 253—342. — Mur. [Some specimens of 
his style, with a brief life of him, may bo seen in the 
Look of the Fathers. — 2t. 

Of Lactantius also, the Benedictines have given an 
account In their J/ist. Litter, de ia France, tome ii. p. 
(i5, fvc. Hi.H W'orks have gone through numerous 
editions ; the latest and best are by the celebrated Bu- 
nemaim [Lips. 1739, 8vo.], the venerable Heunuiim 
[Getting. 1730, Bvo], and LiOnglet du Fresnoy [Paris, 
1748, 2 vols. 4to.; and Bipont. 1780, 2 vols. 8vo. 
liucius Osecilius Lactantius Firmilianus was probably 
a native of Italy, studied under Arnohius in Africa, re- 
moved to Nicomedla in the reign of Diocletian, and 
opened a sciiool for rhetoric, in which he iind but fexv 
pupils. He was m.ade private tutor or governor to 


and then bishop of Milan, is not rude in 
diction or conception, nor is he destitute of 
valuable thoughts, yet he is chargeable with 
the faults of the age — a deficiency in soli- 
dity, accuracy, and good arrangement.^ 

Crispus, the oldest son of Constantine the Great, when 
an oid man, and probably died a little before a.d. 330. 
He was learned, though not a profound theologian, and 
the ino.st elegant of all tlie Latin fathers. Some think 
him tlie best writer of Latin after the days of Cicero. 
His works still extant are,— Divinarum Inslitutionum, 
lihri vii. written al)out the year 320. This is his great 
work. It may be called a Guide to true Religion, being 
designed to enlighten tlie pagans and convert them to 
Ciiristianity. Institutionum Epitome, or an abridgment 
of the preceding. It is imperfect, extending over tlie 
three last books only. Dc Jra Dei, and De Opificio Dei, 
or on tlie w'orks of creation, particularly on the pliysical 
structure and pow’ers of man. These two works are 
properly a continuation of the first, being written in 
furtherance of the same designs. De Mortibus Ferse- 
culorum, an account of persecutors and persecutions 
from Nero to Maxentiiis, a.d. 312. 'I’here is no good 
reason to doubt its genuineness. An English transla- 
tion of this valuable treatise, with a long preface, was 
published by Gilb. Burnet, 1087, l8mo. Xj/mpo-dum, a 
juvenile performance, e.xtant as the wmrk of a fabled 
Symposlus. The Curmcfi de Fhwnice is perliaps liis. 
Several of his works have been lost. See Jerome, De 
Viris lUmtr. cap, Ixxx.; Cave, Uist, Liter.', I.ardner, 
Credibility, kc. vol. vii.; Schroeekh, Kirchengesch, vol. v. 
pages 220-202.— iW Mr. [To these works should be added 
Bmckcr, Hist. Crit. Phil. tom. hi. p. 4G5, &c. and liis 
life, by Professor Harnsay, in Sinitli's Diet, yf Gr. and 
/tom. Biog. vol. ii. p. 70 1 . His treatise on the deaths of 
the persecutors has also been translated into English by 
Sir D. Dalrymple, Edin. 1782, with notes and illustra- 
tions; a much better translation than Burnet’s. — It. 

3 The Benedictine monks of l*'ranco published his 
w'orks in two large folio voUinics [1.080 — 1000. Am- 
brose was tlie son of a pradorian prefect of the same 
name, who was governor-general of Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain. After a good education for civil life he became 
an advocate, connsollor to Probus, his father’s succes- 
sor, and at la.st governor of Liguria and Aeiiudio, resi- 
dent at Miiun. In the year 374 Auxentius bishop oi 
Milan died, and tho Arians and orthodox beeaine tu- 
multuous in tlie church, when mot to elect a successor. 
Ambrose entered the cliurch to quell tlie riot, and a 
little clhld happened to say, “ Ambrose bisliop,” Uio 
mob presi'ntly cried out, “ let Iiim be the bishop.” He 
was constrained to submit, g.ave up all his property ami 
ins worldly honours, was baptized, and became a labo- 
rious and self-denying bisliop. An irruption of bar- 
barians in 377 obliged him to flee, and he went to 
lllyricum and thence to Rome. In the year 381 he 
presided in the council ot Aquileia. In 3,S3 the emperor 
Valeiitinian sent him as ambassador to Maximus the 
usurper in Gaul. Next came his contest wiHi Symma- 
ohus, prefect of Rome, respecting the rebuilding tlie 
pagan altar of Victory in that city. In 386 he had much 
contention with the Arians of Milan. Afterwards he | 
was sent on a .second embas.sy to Maximus. Tliree 
year.s after lie debarred the emperor Theodosius tlie | 
Great from Christian ordinances, and required liiin to ! 
do penance for tho slaugliter of the citizens of Thessa- 
loiiica by Ids order. In 392 civil war obliged him to ' 
leave Milan for a time. He soon returned, but died | 
A.D. 397, aged sixty-four years. He wa.s devout, ener- ' 
getic, orthodox, and a very useful bi.shop. liis know- i 
I lodge of theology was not great, but he wsia able to read j 
j the Greek fathers, and he knew the world. His w ritings I 
were numerous. On the Scriptures lie w rote much, but | 
! nothing tliat is valuable. Ho wrote various treatises ' 
I and discourse.s, wldeh with eulogies and about ninety 
I episUes of Ids are extant, besides a great number of 
short sermons, scholia on the canonical epistles, and 
tracts of different kinds, which are falsely ascribed to 
him. His life written by Paulinus, his private secre- 
tary, is stuffed with accounts of ndraoles and wonders 
performed by him. See Opp. Ambrosii, tom.ii* Appen- 
dix, ed. Benedict; Cave, Hist. Liter.', Tillemonl, Me 
m-dres d V Hist. EccHs. totne x. pages 78— 300, 72U 
Sic . ; G. Hermaut, Vie de S Ambrose d Paris, 1078, 4to, 
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Hieronymus, a monk of Palestine, has un- 
doubtedly merited tl)e esteem of tlie Chris- 
tian world by his various productions; but 
at the same time his bitterness towards 
those who dilTered from him, his eagerness 
after fiine, his choleric and ungovernable 
I temper, his unjust aspersions on good and 
j innocent persons, his extravagant commen- 
' dation of superstition and false piety, and 
: other defects of character, have disgra(H*.d 
I him not a little in the vicAV of those who 
are neither uncandid nor incompetent 
judges. Among his various writings those 
i which interpret the Holy Scriptures and 
his epistles are the most valuable. * Aiigus- 


Schreeckh, Kirrhongt'seh. vol. xiv. pages 148— and 
Milner, C’/iMn/i Hist. cent. iv. ch. xii — xvi. xviii — Mur. 
[In the seventh vohuno of Cardinal Mai’s Script. Veter. 
Nora Cullectio, Home, IHJJS, are two works of Ambrose, 
discovered by him in the Valican, an Exuhviatio Si/m- 
bnli ad luitiandos, and an F.pi.\tota de Fide ad liierony- 
mum. See Mihnan’s Hist, of Christ, for an eloquent 
appreciation of tiio character (»f Ambrose, and especially 
of ins conduct towards tlie emperor, vo!. iii. p. 241, Xc. 
If is treatise De Oj/iriis Ministrorum, written after ll»e 
manner of Cicero, with his conviction of Symmachus, 
j was early translated into English. Lond. 1G37, 4to.— //. 

1 The defects of Jerome arc learnedly exposed hy l.e 
, Clerc, in his Quastiones Hieronyiiiiatue, Ams. 1700, 
12ino. His works iiavo been published by the Honedic- 
i tines [ed. Martianay, Paris, KiOJ— -1700], in five vols. 
fob This edition was repi.blislied, with considerable 
additions [and improvements in tbe arrangement, the 
l)ref!ice, and the explanatory notes], hy Vallarsius, 

} Verona, [1734—43, eleven vols. fob Hieronymus 
' Stridonensls, or Jerome of Stridon in Dalmutia, was 
I born of Christian parents about tbe year ,331. His fa- 
' ther, Eu.sebiu8, gave him the best advantages foreduca- 
! tion. Ho was early sent to Rome, wIkto ho studied 
i many years, an<l under the l>est masters. About the 
year 303 he was baptized, and left Rome to travel for 
i improvement in knowledge He journeyed through 
: Caul, and resided a few years at Troves, where he be- 
came a monk and devoured many books. On his rev 
turn he si)ent some time at Aquileio, w’here he formed 
a (dose friendship with Rulinus. In 37.3 he left Aqiii- 
li ia and embarked for Syria, in company with several 
friends, and carrying his own largo collection of books, 
l.anding in Tlirace he passed the ISosphorus, arid tra- 
velled ovei’land to Antioch. Here his friend Innocou- 
tius died, and he himself was dangerously sick. After 
nicovering, he was induced by a dream to renounce for 
ever the reading of the pagan classics. In .371 he re- 
tired into the wilderness eastward of Antioch; and sup- 
! ported by his friends ho there spent about four years in 
the character of a learned hermit and author. In 378 
! or 379 he returned to Antioch, and was ordained a 
presliyter. The next year he vi.sitcd Constantinople to 
■ enjoy the instructions of Gregory Nazianzen. Here he 
continued two or three years, formed a better acquaint- 
ance with the Greek fathers, and translated some of 
their works; in particular, Eusebius’s which 
he continued down to /».n. 378, and Origen's Honiilies 
on Jeremiah. In 382 he accompanied Paulinus and 
Epiphaiiiu.s to Rome respecting the conte.sts in the 
church of Antioch. Damasus, bishop of Rome, was 
mucli pleased with him, employed him occa.sionally as 
private s(?cretary, and prompted him to write on several 
biidical subj(^cts, and at length to undertake a corn*ction 
of the vulgar Latin Rible. Jerome likewise did much 
to promote monkery in Italy; but the ardour he kindled 
up on this subject among the Roman ladie-s created him 
enemies among the other sex. He also gave oftence to 
the clergy of Rome, and thought it Isjst to leave iLily 
in 385 and return to the East, with Paula and Eusto- 
chiuni her daughter, wealthy Roman ladies, whom he 
had rendered enthusiastic in regard to monastic institu- 
tions. He first went to Antioch and thence to Jerusa- 
lem, where he and his ladies iK'rformed a winter’s 
pilgrimage. In the s pring of 38(> they went to Alexan- 
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i tine, bishop of Hippo in Africa, is one 
I whose fame is spread throughout the Chris- 
tian world ; and he certainly possessed 
many and great excellencies, a superior 
genius, a constant love of truth, admirable 
patience of labour, iiiuiiicstionablo piety, 
and acuteness and discrimination by no 
means contemptible. But his power of 
judging was not eipially great, and often 
the natural ardour of his mind carried this 
excellent man fartlier than reason and pru- 
dence justified. He lias therefore atibrded 
to many much ground for controversy re- 
specting his real sentiments, and to others 
oi'casion to tax him with inconsistency, and 
with hastily writing upon subjects which 
he had not himself duly considered.^ Op- 

dri.'i, and thence to visit the Nitric monks. Returning 
the .same year to I’alestine they took wp their pennaiient 
residence at liethlehcm. Here Paula erected four 
monasteries, three for nuns and one for monks. In 
this last Jerome pa-ssed tlie remainder of his days in 
reading, conqiosing liooks, and contending witli all who 
presumed to diller from him on any subject in which 
lie took intere.st. Ho i.s .said to have died on the SOtli of 
September, a.d. 420, aged ninety years. Jerome wa.8 
the best informed of all the Latin fatliers In sacrisi li- 
terature. The Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages 
were all familiar to him, and ho had a very extensive . 
acquaintance witli the best writers of both tiie l.atin 
and the Greek churches. He likewise possessed genius, 
indu.stry, and literary enterprise, in no ordinary degree. 
He was also acute and discriminating; but his vivid 
imagination and his ciioleric temper, which scorned all 
restraint, rendered him one of the most caustic and 
abusive controversial writers that ever pretended to be 
a Christian. When he has no antagonist and sees no 
enemy, he is a charming writer, yet enthuslastio and 
often hasty and injudicious. I'lie greater part of his 
work.s, and particularly ids tran.slHtion.s and eominen- 
taries on the RilJe, were wiiltt'ii while he resided at 
Bethlehem. See Ciwojiist. I.iti r.} Tillernont, Meuioires 
d I’Htst. Frclcs tome xii, p;»g(^s 1 — 353; Martianay, 
Vie da St. Jerome, Paris, 1700, 4to ; J. Stilling, Jeta 
Sauvlor. Septeml)ri.s, tom. viii. pages 418 — G88, Antw. 
1702, foi; Schroeckh, Kirchengemfi. vol. xi. pages 3— 
2.39; Milner, CV/«rc/t Hist. cent. iv. ch. x. —Mur. [The 
student should also consult lairdner’s Credihiliiy, vol. 
iv. p. 403, 8 lC.; Jerome’s Life, under his Latin name of 
Hi(.‘ronymus, by Profe.ssor Ramsay, in Smith's Diet, of 
Creek and Human /Hog. vol. it. p. 400, wliich contains 
a careful analysis of his writings in the order adopted 
in Vallarsi’s edition; tindMilman's /!fst. (f Christ, vol. 
iii. p. 289, &c. the elevetjth cliapter of which is devoted 
to Jerome and the monastic .system. Nor should he 
omit reading the striking estimate of the character of 
this distinguished father, with all its salient fattlLs and 
exeelleiielcs, as given by Isaac Taylor in hia Futuitieism, 
Loud. 1833, pages 314— .320. — It. 

2 After the edition hy the theologian.s of Louvain 
[Antwerp, 1577, 10 vols. fob] the Bet«edi(di;.e monks 
gave a neat and accurate edition of Augustine’s works 
[Paris, 1079-1700, 11 vols. fob] This was reprinted 
with enlargeinents in Holland, or as the title says, at 
Antwerp, under the eye of Le Clerc, under the assumed j 
name of Jo. Phereponus [I '700— 170.3,12 vols. fob printed 1 
at Ani.sterdam. Jt was also reprinted at Venice, 17'29 j 
— 1735.] Tl»e Je.suits censure many things in the | 

BeucMlietine edition. ['J’hey think the editors leaned 
too much Inwards the Jansenists, between whom and 
the Jesuits there was a long and violent controversy re- 
.speeting the sentiments of Augustine. Aurelius Au- 
gustinus was born Nov. 13, A.n 354, at 'Paga-ste, an 
obscure village in Numidia. His father Patricius was 
a pagan till near the close of life. His mother Monica 
was eminently pious. lie had a good school education 
in grammar ami rhetoric, but he would not study Greek. 
At fifteen ho came home, and lived Idle and vicious. At 
seventeen he was sent to Carthage, where he shone as 
the first scholar in the rhetorical school. But he was 
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tatus of Milcvi, an African, has obtained 
considerable reputation by his well written 
work on the Scldmi of the DonalUls.^ 

dissipated, turned a Manichjean, and became a father 
when ho was but eighteen. His son, named Adeodatus, 
w'aa well educated, became pious, was baptized at the 
same time with his father at the age of fifteen, and died 
soon alter. W'^hile a student at (Carthage Augustine 
lost his father. Hy reading Cicero’s Ilortcnsius he be- 
came enamoured with philosophy, and began to read 
the niblc in search of it; but he could not there find that 
sublime system of wbicii Cicero had given him an ideal, 
and he tlirew aside tlio sacred volume. At the ago of 
twenty he had read and mastered nearly all the liberal 
sciences, as tliey were then taught- He now returned 
to I'agaste, and there opened a school Ibr rhetoric. 
About the year ,'180 he again settled at Cartilage, where 
he taught rhetoric about tliree years. During tliis 
period his athichment to Maniclia'lsm diminished. He 
was still restless, debauched, and unj)rincipled, yet was 
a tine scholar, and quite popular. In 383 he went to 
Rome, and the next year to Milan in the character of 
a teaciier of rhetoric. The eloquence of Ambrose drew 
him to attend public worship, and under tlic discourses 
of that able and faithful preaclier Augustine’s mind was 
gradually enlightened and his conscience awakened. 
He had sliarp and painful convictions, and became al- 
together a new man. He w^as baptized A.n. 387, set out 
for Africa the same year, buried liis niotlior, stopped at 
Koine, and did not reach Africa till a.i>. 388. He sold 
his estate and devoted the proceeds to cliaritahle pur- 
poses. For three years he lived as a recluse with a few 
devout young men, and spent much time on scientific 
and inetapliysical subjects. In tiio year 3!M he went to 
Hippo Kegius (now Hona in Algiers), wliere he wa.s 
made a pre.shyter, and preached and laboured with 
great success. Four years after, Valeiiu.s his aged 
bishop, who was a native (Ireek and who felt the need 
of such an assistant as the. now renowned presbyter of 
Hippo, CHU.sed him to he ordained his colleague bislio|). 
From A.n. 31)5 to a.d. 4;)(>, Augustine, as bishop of 
Hippo, was indefatigalile in preacliing, writing, com- 
huting error and vice, and infusing life and spirituality 
into the tiiurclies and clergy far and near. He died on 
tlie 28tli of August, a.d. 430, aged seventy-six years. 
See Cave, Hist. Liter.; Tillenioiit, Memoires a I’ Hist. 
Lcetes. vol. xiii. ed. Paris (it is omitted in the Brussels 
cd.); .1. Stilling, ulcla SuNrior, August!, torn. vi. pages 
213 — 4G0; Schroeckh, Kirchengesvh. vol. xv. pages 211) 
— 530; Milner’s Church Hist.cxnt.x. chaps. it.— ix.; and 
cspecuilly Aii>gu4i'uiCin\f(‘ssio}ivs, writteiuibout a.d. 400, 
Opp, tom. i. ed. Benedict. Tlio works of Augustine 
are so numerous tliat even their titles cannot be here 
enumerated. They fill ten fol. volumes of the Benedic- 
tine edition of his w'orks, Uie eleventli being occupied 
with his life, and with indices, he.— Mur. [See l.ard- 
ner’s Credibility, vol. iv. p. 488; also the life of this fa- 
ther, by the late Ilev. J. M. Mackenzie, in Smitli’s i>/V/. 
of Greek and Jioiwtn Jfiog.; and the e.stiinate of his 
cliaraoter and works, especially of his City of God, given 
by Mihnun in his Hist, of the Church, vol. iii. p. 263. 
Of Augustine as a controversialist, see Wiggers, Prag- 
mat. Durstelliing der August, und Pelap, Emerson’s 
traiisl. Andover, 1840; as a philosopher,sec Kilter, Gesch. 
derChri.tt. Philos, vol. ii. p. 153, ^ve.; and as a hihlioal 
exi)Ositor, see Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 133. 
Augustine’sC'owym/ewi- w'oro early translated into Eng- 
li.sli, and have been frequently reprinted. A new tran.s- 
latioM of tliein forms tlie first volume of tlie Oxfoni 
Library if the Fathers; vols. xvi. and x.v. of the same 
series contain his Homilies on the New I'est. and vol. 
xxii. comprises sevonttHui of his .short treat isc.s, taken, 
with one exci'iition, from tlie sixth vol, of the Benedic- 
tine edition of ins works, liis City of God W’as translated 
and published so early as 1610. Some specimens of bis 
style are given in Englisli in the Look if the Fathers. 
There has been lately publlslied at I’aris, by the Abh^* 
Caillau, a volume of discourses and tracts by Augustine, 
which had hitherto remained in manuscript, amounting 
to nearly one hundred and ninety sermons and half a 
dozen tracts, one of them, De Omnibus Virtutibus, con- 
sisting of nineteen chapters. The volunte is entitled S. 
Aur. Augustini Uippon. Epis. Sermones Inediti, Paris, 
1842, fol. It may be considered as forming a twelfth 
volume, supplementary to the Benedictine edition.— 72. 

1 After the edition of Altiaspinnsns [Pans, 1631. ainl 
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Paulinus of Nola has left us some epistles 
and poems, which are neither very bad nor 
very good.* Rufinus, a presbyter of Aqui- 
leia, acquired fame by translating into Latin 
various works of the Greek fathers, j)arti- 
cularly of Origen, by his bitter contests 
with Jerome, and by some expositions of 
the holy scriptures. He would have lield 
no contemptible rank among the Latin 
writers of this century, had it not been his 
misfortune tohave the powerful and abusive 
Jerome for his adversary.® For an account 

1679, fol.] Du Pin published the works of Optatus with 
judicious illustrations [Paris, 1700, fol.— Of Optatus, 
all that is knowm is stated by Jerome, Be Viris llludr. 
cap. cx. — namely, “that he was an African and bishop 
of Milcvi, who was on the wside of tlie Catholics ; and 
that he wrote, during tlie reign of Valentinian and 
Valens (a.d. 364—375), agaiivst the slander of the Do- 
natists, in wliich he maintains that the wrong doing of : 
the Donatists is erroneou.sly charged on us.” His w ork 
is entitled Cmitra Panneniunnm Serta: Bonatistieee 
apud Carthaginum Episcoptim, de Schismafe Donatista- 
rum. It is a polemic w'ork in answer to a book pub- j 
lished by Parmeniaims, and contains much of tlie hii-tory : 
of that schism, as well as of the arguments by which ' 
each party maintained its own principles and defended i 
its own conduct. — Mur. | 

5) The best edition of Paulinus is that published by j 
Lc Brun, Paris, 1685, 4to [in two volumes, which Mu- i 
ratori repuliiished, with .some additions, Verona, 1736, ■ 
fol. — Meropius Pontius Anicius Paulinus, a Koman of 
patrician rank, was born at Bourdeaux in Fr 9 .nce, a.d. I 
353. He first studied under the poet Decius Ausonius, ' 
then went to Koine, became a popular advocate, and 
was made consul about the year 375. About 379 lie 
commenced his travels or wanderings in Italy, (jaul, j 
and Spain, accompanied with Iiis piou.s wife Theresia. 
During tliis period he formed acquaintance witli Am- 
brose, Martin, and many other eminent saints. He w as I 
baptized at Bourdeaux a.d. 391, and gradually parting j 
with most of his large estate, which he bestowed in j 
charity, he retired to liarcelona in Spain, wliere lie ; 
lived some years as a recluse or monk. In 393, lie w as i 
ordained a presbyter at Barcelona. Tlic next year he ' 
removed to Nola in Campania, where he had a small : 
estate. Here Paulinus in the year 402 erected an ad- 
ditional church, which he adorned with emblems of the 
Trinity and other religious devices. In 409 he became 
bishop of Nola, and remained in that oflice till his death 
in 431 • Ho was esteemed one of the greatest saints, and 
w as undoubtedly very religious, though his piety was of a 
superstitious cast. Ili.s writings consist of about fifty 
letters to his friends, written w'ith a pleasing simplicity 
of style, and exhibiting a true picture of his devout mind, 
yet containing little that is of much importance ; also 
tliirty-two poetic effusions, of a similar character with 
his letters. For an account of him and his works, see 
iiennvnl\\xs,De Firis lllusfr. cap. xlviii. with the poles of 
Fabricius in hhBiblioth. Ereh s. ; he Brun, l ita Pnulini, 
in hhOpp. Paul. ; Ove, Hist. Liter.; Sclirocckh, A'?V- 
ehengesch. vol. vii. pagesl 23 — 132 ; M ilner. Church Hist. 
century v. chap. xiii. — Mur. [Tliere is a French trans- 
lation of his Letters. Paris, 1703. — 11. 

3 Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. des Aut. Eccles. par 
M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 124, Ac. A pmrticular and full 
account is given of liim, and his reputation is defended, 
by Fontaninus, Hi.d. Liter. Aquilei. lib. v, p. 149. [See 
also Caceiari, Dissert. Hist, de Fita, Fide, Ac. liufini, 
subjoined to his edition of Rufinus* Hist EccL and De 
Rubtns, Dissert, de Tyrannio Ilufino Presbytero, Ac. 
Venice, 1754, 4to.; Gennadius, Dc Firis Jlhuttr. cap. 
xvii.; Schroeckh, Kirrhengesch. vol. x. pages 112 — 133; 
Cave, HLst. Liter. — Rufinus Toraiius, or Tyrannius, 
was probably born at Concordia near Aquileia, about 
A.D. 330. After living several years in a monastery at | 
Aquileia and forming acquaintance with Jerome, he i 
was baptized there in 371. Soon after, the fame of the I 
oriental monks led him to visit them. Landing at ! 
Alexandria, he became acquainted with a rich Roman I 
lady named Melania, who was as great an admirer of 
monkery as himself. She became his j)atron, supported : 
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of Philastrius,* Dumasus,*-* Juvcncus,* and 
other writers of less note, the reader is re- 
ferred to those who professedly treat of all 
the Christian writers. I shall, however, 

I him, and travelled with him throuj^h the remainder of 
his life. During his six years* residence in Egypt, he 
.spent some time among the monks in the Nitric wilder- 
ness. and also heard lectures from the famous Didymns 
of Alexandria. About the year d78 he and Melania re- 
moved to Jerusalem, where they spent many years. 
Melania occupied a nunnery, in which ^ho supported a 
considerable number of devout sisters. Kutinus resided 
with other monks in cells about the Mount of Olives, 
and lived in the greatest intimacy with Jerome, who 
then resided at llethlehem. About the year 31)0 he was 
ordiiined a presbyter by John, bishop of Jerusalem, and 
soon after the quarrel between him and Jerome reapeet- 
ing Origen’s orthodoxy commenced. In the year 31)7 
that controversy seemed to suh.sidc, and shortly after 
Rulinus and Melania removed to Rome. Here his pub- 
lications concerning Origen rekindled the quarrel with 
.Teromo, and both Origen and Riifinus wore pronounced 
in the wrong by An.ostasius the Roman pontiff. In the 
year 31)9 Rutinus removed to Aquileia, where he spent 
several year.s in translating works of Origen, and 
writing apoJogie.s for him and for himself. At length, 
after Alaric and his Goths began to lay waste all Italy, 
Rutinus and Melania set out for Palestine, and got as 
far as Sicily, where he closed his life a.d. 410. — Rutinus 
was a man of respectable talents, of con.siderable learn- 
ing. and a vefy diligent scholar. His orthodoxy and his 
piety ought never to have been called in question. The 
abusive treatment he received from Jerome will account 
for the irritation of his feelings at times, without sup- 
posing him destitute of grace. — Ills work, which is 
most frequently quoted in modern times, is his EedesU 
astical flix/on/. The tir.st nine books are a free trans- 
lation of the ten books of ICuseblus, with considerable 
omissions in the latter jiart. and some additions in the 
first seven books. The last two books (the tenth and 
eleventh) are a continuation by Rudnus. Thi.s work 
has been very severely censured, but of late it Is hold to 
bo of some value. The first good edition of it was by 
Cacciari, Rome, 1740, 2 vols. 4to. Besides this Rutinus 
wrote ntiB Patrum, or a history of the eastern monks, 
and several other works. An imperfect collection of 
his works was published by l)e l^a Burre, Paris, 1580, 
fol. A much better edition in 2 vols. fol. was com- 
menced at Verona, by Vallarsl, of which the first 
volume appeared in 

1 Philastrius or Phila.ster, bishop of Brescia in the 
north of Italy, a.i>. 379 — 387. While a presbyter, he is 
said to have travelled nearly all over the Roman orn- 1 
pire, combating and endeavouring to convert errorists 
of every sort, and especially Arians. At Milan ho was 
severely handled by Auxentius the Arian bishop. Am- 
brose, the successor of Au.xcntius, showed him kindness, 
and ordained him bishop of Brescia. He is praised by 
Gaudentius, his immediate successor in the see of Bres- 
cia. His only work is De tJeerwhus. It enumerates 
more heresies than any of the other ancient works, but 
no one considers it an accurate work. Philastrius was 
doubtless a pious and well-meaning man, but ho wa.s 
incompetent to the task he undertook. See Cave, Hixt. 
Liter.; Schrdeckh, Kifchengesch. vol. lx. pages 362 - 
.384. The work is extant in the BibUoth. Pntr. tom. 
iv. p. 701, and ed Ilelmstadt, 1611, 4to, by Fabrlcius, 
Hamb. 1721, 8vo, and among the collected works of the 
early bishops of Brescia, Jtrescio, 1738, fol. — Mu/r* 

5) Damasus, bishop of Rome, a.d. .366— 384, is said 
to have been of Spanish extraction, but his father wa.s 
a presbyter of Rome, and ho was probably born there 
about the year 305. On the death of Felix a.d. 306, 
there was great competition fur the episcopal chair, 
and two bishops were chosen and ordained — namely, 
Damasus and Ursinus or Ursicinus. Much confusion 
and even bloo<lshed followofi ; but the party of Da- 
raasus finally triumphed. Dama.su3 was active in 
putting down Arianism in the West, and being re- 
quested, he aided the eastern churches in healing their 
divisions. For these purposes ho held several counciLs 
and wrote several letters, some of which are extant. 
Two synodic epistles and a confes.‘«ion of faith are pre- 
served by Theodoret, Bist. Eccles. lib. II. cap. xxii. ; 
and lib. v. cap. x. xU An epistle to Paulinus, bishop 


just mention Sulpitiiis Severus, a Gaul, 
and a very good historian/ and Rrudentius, 
a Spaniard, a poet of considerable merit.® 

of Antioch, and about forty epitaphs, lnscription.s, epi- 
grams. Ac. tire also extant. Several spurious epistles, 
as well as the Liber Pontificalis, or Brief History of the 
I’opes, are falsely ascribed to him. 'J'he best edition of 
his works, is that by Mcreuda, Roruc, 1754, fol. fcJee 
Jerome, /Je Vir is 1 limit', cap. ciii, ; Cave, Bist. Liter.; 
Bower, Lives of the Popes, vol. 1. pages 170—233, cd. 
■Jd, Loiul. 1740; Merenda, in bis edition of the works of 
JXirna.siis, and Sclirocckh, KircliPt/i/eseh. vol. viii. page.s 
107— 122.— Jf Mr. [See also Lavdiier's Credibility, vol. 
iv. p. ‘m.—lt. 

3 Caius Vettius Aquilinus Juvoncus. Nearly all that 
is known of this man is told by Jerome, De ViiU 
Ilhistr. cap. Ixxxiv. Ho says — “ Juvencus, of noble ex- 
tract, a Spaniard and a presbyter, composed four books, 
in which the four Go.spels are put into hexameter verso 
almost tterbafim ; also some poems in the same moastiro 
rcl.-iting to the order of the .sacraments. Ho flourished 
under tho emperor Constantine." The four books of 
Evangelical History are of tlic nature of an imperfect 
harmony of the Gospels on the basi.s of Matthew, Ju- 
vencus posst'.ssod considerable poetic genius, and under- 
stood versification very well. IBs lines are flowing and 
ea.sy, but he was moro solicitous to give tho history 
truly and as nearly as po.ssiblo in tho language of tho 
Bible, than to decorate tho narrative by flights of fancy 
and poetic imagery. Tho best edition is that of Reusch, 
Francf. and I.eips. 1710, 8vo. Tlio other poems men- 
tioned by Jerome are lost. But in tho Eooa Cullevtio 
Vet. Monicment. tom. ix. p. 15, &c. by Martene, Paris, 
1724-33, there Is a poetic version of the book of Genesis 
which bears tho name of Juvencu.s. See Cave, I list. 
Liter, and Schroeckh, Kirekengesch. vol. v. pages 262 — 
2G5.--J/wr. [See A. R. Gebser, Prolegomena de Ju- 
vend Vita et Script is, prefi.xcd to his works, forming 
the first part of a now Bihlio, Latina Poet. Vet. Christ. 
Jena, 1827 ; but I believe no additional part has since 
been published. See Professor Ramsay's life of this 
writer in Smith's Diet, qf Greek and liom, Biogr. vol. 
ii. p. 6!)().— A. 

4 Sulpitius Soverus was born in Aqiiitain Gaul, of 
noble extraction, and brought uj) umler Pluchadius, 
bishop of Agen in Guienne. In his youth ho studied 
eloquence, and afterwards became an advocate, and 
married a lady of consular rank. Subsequently ho 
became a monk under Martin, and a presbyter at Prl- 
inulum, a village between Narbonno and Toulouse. Ho 
was intimate with Martin of Tours, Paulinus of Nola, 
and Jerome. In his old age, Gennadiiis tolls us he was 
entangled by tho mctap})y.sic.s of tlie Pelagians ; but re- 
covering himself, ho ever after kept silence. Ho is 
supposed to have died about a.d. 420, far advanced iu 
life. His style is chaste and neat, much beyond the ago 
in which lie lived, wlionce ho has been called the Chris- 
tian Sallust. His best work is his Historia Sacra from 
the creation to a.d. 409. It la a condensed narrative 
in a very classic style, and composea with some ability 
and fidelity. Besides this ho wrote the Life of St. 
Martin, three epistles concerning him, and three dia- 
logues on the miracles of the oriental monks and on 
tho.se of St. Martin. To him Paulinus of Nola ad- 
dre.ssed fourteen epistle-s still extant. His works have 
been often printed. The last edition is that of Ilornius, 
Lugd. Bat. 1647, 4to, often repiinted.Svo. Sec Gennodius, 
J)e Viri.t. lUustr. caj>. xLv.; Cave, Bist. Liter. — Mur. 

■'» Aurelius Prudentius Clemens of Spain was bom 
A D. 348; but whether at Tarragona, Calaliorra, or 
Saragossa, is not settle^l. In his youth he studied 
eloquence, and afterwards managed causes and filled 
civil orflces. Ho was openly vicious, and ho served 
some time in the army. At length when turned of 
fifty, ho became thoughtful, hi.s whole character was 
changed, and he devoid himself to writing moral and 
rcligioua poetry, considerable portions of which are still 
extant. Prudentius was something of % poet, but has 
been greatly overrated by many. His diction is not 
pure nor his versification correct, and his thoughts are 
often flat prose, and drag along to excessive length. A 
good critic ha.s observed that he was a better Christian 
than poet. Yet he has many agreeable passages, and 
some that are really fine. He also serves to illustrate 
the liistory and the religious views of the age in which 
he lived. His collected works were published by Welt- 
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*fin, Hanov. 1GI3, 8vo; with notes by Ifeinslus, Anis- 
IGG7, l‘2ino; imd in usum Delphini, Paris, 1687, 
4to. — See Gennadius, De Viris Illu\tr. cap. xiil.; Cave, 
HUt» Liter,; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. vii. pages 100 
— 123.— A/ wr. [Also l.o,rdne.r'tiCrediiu/itii/, vol. v. p. 1, 
&c. On all these eminent Latin fathers and their works, 
see Bahr, GrAr//. der lioviiscU. Liter, vol. ii. pt. ii. — Ii. 

The Latin writers of inferior note omitted by Mos- 
heim are the following: 

Anastasiii, a noble Itoman lady, the wife of Publius, 
and a martyr in the Diocletian persecution, a.u. 303. 
Two ltdters addressed from her pri.son to C'hrysogonus, 
a confessor, are e.\tant under her name. See Suidas, in 
voce xpv(T6yoeo<;. 

Tliconas, a bishop, but where is not known. An e.x- 
cellent letter of his addressed to Lucian, the emperor's 
chamberlain, is extant in D’Achery, Addit. ad Spirileg. 
tom. xi. or the new ed. tom. iii. p. 2b7. It is supposed 
to have been written about A.n. .30.'). liut wliether the 
pre.sent Latin is the origittal or only a translation, is un- 
certain. See Cave, Hi*t. Liter, vol. i. pages 172, 173. 

Rheticius, bishop of Autun in France. He was in 
high esteem during the reign of Con.stantine, and wrote 
on the Canticles, and against the Novatian.s; but both 
are lo.st. Jerome, De Viris lllttstr. cap. Ixxxii. 

Donatus, an African bishop, from whom the Donatist 
faction took its name. According to Jerome ( De Viris 
lllmtr. cap. xciii.) ho wrote many tracts in support of 
his sect, and a book on the Holy Spirit, which accorded 
with Arian views. None of his works are extant. Ue 
was expelled from Carthago a.d. 356. 

Julius, bi.shop of Homo, a.d. 337—352, a strenuous 
opposer of tho Arians, and a patron of Athana8i^^. 
Two of his epistles are extant, and are preserved 1^ 
the works of Athanasius, and one by Socrates, Hist. 
Eedes. lib. ii. cap xxii.; See Cave, Hist. Liter, and 
Bower, Lhes <(f the Popes. 

Julius Firmicus Maternus probably was first. a pagan 
and then a Christian. He wrote a book on tlio false- 
hood of the pagan religions, addressed to tlio emperors 
Constantins and Constans, which has been often 
printed. There is extant likewise a work on a.strono- 
mics or mathematics, which boars his name. 

Fortunatianus, born in Africa, and for many years 
bishop of Aquileia in Italy. After contending long and 
strenuously against the Arians, lie joined witli them in 
354, and became as active against tlie orthodox. He 
w'roto commentaries on tlio Gospels, but nothing of his 
remains. 

Vitcllius, an African Donatist, who flouri.shed about 
A.D. 344. See Gennadius, De Viris lllustr. cap. iv. 
Nothing of his remains. 

Maerobius of Africa. As n catholic presbyter, he 
wrote a book addressed to confessors and virgins; 
afterwards, as a Donatist bishop resident at Rome, he 
composed the martyrdom of Maximianus and Lsaac, 
two Donatists. A large fragment of the last is extant 
in Mabillon, Analect. tom. iv. Ho flourislied a.d. 314. 

Liberius, bishop of Rome, a.d. 352 — 366, He had a 
warm discussion with the emperor Constantius in the 
year 355 at Milan, respecting the persecution of the 
orthodox by tho Arians, for his opposition to which he 
was banished. During his exile he relapsed, signed an 
Arlan creed, and was restored a.d. 358. His dialogue 
with the emperor at Milan is extant in Theodoret, 
Hist, EccUis. lib. li. cap. xvi.; and sixteen of his epis- 
tles are collected in tho Concilia^ tom. ii. col. 743. 

Eusebius Vercellunsis was a native of Sardinia, and 
first a lector at Rome, then bishop of Vercelli in the 
north of Italy, and fiourisiied a. d. 3.54. For ids vigor- 
ous opposition to the Arian cause ho was banisiicd in 
365, first to Scythopolis in Syria, thence to Cappadocia, 

1 nnd afterwards to Thebais in Egypt. Under Julian he 
regained his liberty, travelled extensively in the eastern 
provinces, was at several councils, and returning to 
Italy, died a.d. 371. He translated the commentary on 
tlie Psalms by Eusebius Cresariensis into Latin, but it is 
lost ; and wrote four letters which are still extant. A 
manuscript of the four Evangelists according to tlie 
old Italic version, written with his own hand, is pw- 
Bcrved in the archives of the church of Vercelli, and 
was published by Irici, Milan, 1748. [See also Lurd- 
ner’^Credilnlity, vol. iv. p. 247. A recent notice of this 
celebrated MS. may be seen in Henderson’s Vaudoh, or 
a Tour to the VaUeys qf Piedmont in 1844. — E. 

Lucifer Caralitanus, a bishop [of Cagliari] In Sardi- 
nia, contemporary with Eusebius Vercellensis and his 
companion in exile. He was founder of the sect called 

Luciferians, who held no communion with Arians, or 
even with such as had been Arians. Lucifer was a man 
of violent passions, and bold even to rashness. He 
addressed two indecorously written books to the em- 
peror Constantins, wliich, with his other extant works, 
were published, Paris, 1568, 8vo, and in tiie liibliolh. 
Potr. tom. iv. p. 181 ; but tho best edition is by Domi- 
nic and Coleti, Venice, 1778, fol. [See Lardner’s Crtrft- 
hitity, vol. iv. p. 247 — R. 

llilnrius, a native of Sardinia, deacon at Rome, and 
a.ssociated witli J^useblus of Vercelli and Lucifer of 
Cagliari in an embassy to Constnntiu.s, and by him 
sent witli them into exile. Ho became a Luciferian. 
To liiin are attributed, though without sufficient proof, 
the Questions on tlio Old and New Testaments printed 
among the works of Augustine, vol. iv. and tlio Com- 
mentaries on tlie Epistles of Paul, published among tho 
works of Ambrose. 

Pheebadius, bishop of Agcn in the south of France, 
from at lea.st 35.‘) — 392. He was famous in connexion 
with tlie three preceding, in tlie Arian contests in tlie 
West. His book against the Arians is still extant in 
tiie Biiliuth. Pair, tom. iv. p. 300, ed. Paris, 15H0; and 
by Barth, Francf. 1623, 8vo. 

Zeno, bishop of Verona, who flourished about a.d. 
390. To liim are ascribed ninety sermons on various 
texts and subjects, which were compiled from Basil, 
Hilary, and others. They are in tlie Bibliotk. Pair. 
tom. iii. p. 359. 

Fabius Marius Victor! mis, of African birth, was a 
distinguished pagan rlietorician at Rome, wlio became 
u convert to Cliristianity about the middle of this cen- 
tury, and died about a.d. 370. After his conversion ho 
wrote on the holy Trinity against the Arians, against 
the Manichn?an iirinciplo of two first causes, on tiie 
commencement of the day whether it be at evening or 
in the inornfng, on tiie generation of the divine Word, 
against Candidu.s the Arian, three hymns, on em- 
bracing the hornoousian faith, a poem on the seven 
klaccabees, and commentaries on some of Paul’s epis- 
tles which were never published. His style is intricate, 
obscure, and iiu legant. Most of what he wrote after 
his conversion is extant in the Rib/iotli. Patrum, tom. 
iv. p. 293. See Jerome, De Viris lllustr. cap. ci. and 
the notes of Fabricius. [A portion of the commenta- 
ries mentioned above has been publislied liy Cardinal 
Mai, in the 3d vol. of his Script. Veter. Eoea Collectio, 
part ii. pages 1 — 162, comprising those on Galatians, 
Philippians, and Epliosians, with a small treatise of 
Victoriniis entitled Pro Rdig ione Christiana contra Phi- 
losopli os Pbysicos. — Ii, 

Candidus, an Arian, who flourished about a.d. 364. 

He composed a book on the divine generation ad- 
dressed to Victorinus, which, with the answer of Victo- 
rinus, was published by Rivinus, Gothse, 1656. 

Pacianus, bishop of Barcelona in Spain, who flou- 
rished about the year 370, and died about a.d. 390. He 
wrote three epistles against the Novatians, on exhorta- 
tion to penitence, and a tract on baptism addressed to 
catechumens, all of which are published, Paris, 1538, 
4to; Rome, 1564, fol.; Biblioth. Pafrum, lorn. Iv.; and 
still better, in Aguirre, Collectio Max. Concil. Hispan. 
tom. ii. p. 79, &c. 

Anicia Falconia Proba, a noble lady of Rome, dis- 
tinguished for her rank, piety, and beneficence. She 
flourished about a.d. 373. After the death of her hu.s- 
band, slie lost most of her property by the Incursion of 
the Goths, and fell into the hands of Alaric, who car- 
ried her to Africa, where she died in the first part of 
the fifth century. Her Cento Virgilianus de Rebus 
Dimnis is extant in the Biblioth. Patrurn, tom. v. p. 
1218, and Cologne, 1601, 8vo; and Halle, 1719, 8vo. 

Faustinus, a presbyter among the Luciferians at 
Rome, flourished a.d. 384. He wrote a petition to tlie 
emperors Valentinian, Theodosius, and Arcadius, to 
whlcli is prefixed a Confession of Faith, and subjoined 
is the Rescript of Theodosius. He al.so wrote a book 
on the Trinity against the Arians. His works are in 
the Biblioth. Patrurn, tom. v. p. 673, and were printed 
Oxfonl, 1678, 8vo. 

Siricius, bishop of Rome, a d. 085—397, is the earliest 
Homan pontilf whose Decretal Epistles are allowed to 
be genuine. Five of his Epistles are in the Concilia, 
tom. ii. ; but the fourth, whicli is addressed to Uie 
bishops of Africa, is demonstrably spurious. See 
Si:hroeckh, Kinhengeich. vol. viii. pages 122—129; and 
Bower, Lives of the Popes, vol. i. pa^es 233—2/7. 

Idatios Claras was a Spanish bishop, perhaps of 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 

1 . That the elementary principles of the 
Christian religion were preserved entire 
and inviolate in most churches is certain, 
but it is equally certain that they were very 
often unskilfully and confusedly explained 
and defended. This is manifcjst from the 
discussions concerning the three persons in 
tlu^ (h)dhead among those who approved 
the decisions of the council of Nice. There 
is so little clearness and discrimination in 
these discussions, that they seen\ to rend 
the one God into three Gods. Moreover, 
those idle fictions which a regard for the 
Platonic philosophy and for the prevailing 
opinions of the day had induced most theo- 
logians to embrace, even before the times of 

j Constantine, were now in various ways 
I confirmed, extended, and embellished; 
hence it is that we see on ever^ side evi- 
dent traces of excessive veneration for de- 
I parted saints, of a purifying lire for souls 
j when separated from the l)ody, of tlui 
celibacy of the clergy, of the worship of 
images and relics, and of many other opi- 
nions, which in process of time almost 
banished the true, religion, or at least very 
much obscured and corrujited it. 

2. Genuine piety was supplanted by a 
long train of superstitious observances, 

Merida, and flouri.shcd a.d. 38'). Ho was conspicuous 
iia an opposer of the Frisclllianists, sutfored hanisli- 
inent, and wroto several books and tracts against here- 
sies, all of which are extant in the Bibliolh, ratrurn, 
tom. V. p. 726. 

Oaudentius, bishop of Brescia in northern Italy (a 
differw^t person from Oaudentius, a contemporary J>o- 
natist bishop of Tamugaila in Africa), was travelling in 
the Asiatic provinces when he was elected successor to 
Fhilastrius, bishop of Brescia, and was compelled to 
return and accept the office. He brought with liim 
from the East relics of about forty saints, and served 
the church till a.d. 410, or as some say till ^27. He 
wrote fifteen discourses or tracts on various subjects, and 
the Life qf PhiUistrius, all published by Tetavius, 1720. 

Aurelius, bishop of Carthago a.d. 390 — 426, was a 
man of much influence, and wrote, a.d. 419, a cir- 
cular epistle on the condemnation of Pelagius and 
Coelestius, which, with the letter of the emperor Hono- 
rius to him on the game subject. Is in Baronius, 
Anna lea, A.D. 419, p. 45.'5, and in the Concilia^ tom. ii. 
col. 1609. 

Tichonius, or Tychonlus, flourished a.d. 390. He 
was a learned, moderate Oonatist, and wrote Seven 
Rules for interpreting Scripture (extant in the Bihlioth. 
Patmrn, tom. vi. p. 49), and a few other works. Some 
have supposed the eighteen lectures on the Rcvchition 
printed among the works of Augustine to be this com- 
mentary of Tichonius. See Oennadius, JJe Viris lU 
Imtr. cap. xviii.; Augustine, De Dnctrina Christiarui, 
lib. Hi. cap. xxx.; and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol, 
xi. p. 374-382. 

Petillanus, a leading Donatist bishop of Numidia, 
flourished a.d. 399. He wrote De Uno liaptismo and 
a circular epistle to hlg party, to both which Augustine 
wrote formal answers. His works are lost. 

Faustus, a Manichaean bishop in Africa, flourished 
A.D. 400. He wrote a book against the orthodox faith, 
which Augustine quotes entire and refutes at large. — 
Mur. 
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which were derived partly from opinions 
inconsiderately embraced, partly trom a 
preposterous disposition to adopt profane 
rites and combine them with Cliristian wor- 
ship, and partly from the natural predilec- 
tion of mankind in general for a splendid 
and ostentatious religion. At first, Ireiiucnt 
pilgrimages were undertaken to PaIe.stino 
and to the tombs of the martyrs, as if thence 
men could bear away the radical principles 
of holiness and certain hopes of salvation.* 
Next, from Palestine and from places ve- 
nerated for their sanctity portions of dust 
or earth were brought, as if they were the 
most powerful protection against the as- 
saults of evil spirits, and these were bought 
and sold everywhere at great jiriees.^ F ur- 
ther, the public snppli(*ations by which the 
pagans were accustomed to appease their 
gods were ])ori-owed from them, and were 
ciilebrated in many places with great pomp. 
To the temples, to water consecrated in due 
form, and to the images of holy men, the 
same elUcacy was ascribed and the same 
privileges assigned which had been attri- 
buted to the pagan temides, statues, and lus- 
trations, before the advent of Christ. 
Images indeed were as yet but rare, and 
statues <lid not exist ; and shameful as it 
may appear, it is beyond all doubt that the 
worship of the martyrs, with no bad inten- 
tions indeed, yet to the great injury of the 
Christian cause, was modelled by degrees 
into conformity with the worship which tlio 
pagans had in former times paid to their 
gods.* From these specimens the intelligent 
reader will be able to conceive how much 
injury resulted to Christianity from the 

1 See Gregory Nysseu, Oratio ad eos qui Ilin'osoly- 
nuim adeunt, Opp> toui. iii. p. 568 ; Hieronymus, Ep. 
xiii. ad Pfiulinurn, de Inditut. MiniacM, Opp* tom. i. 
p. 66; Gothofredus, Ad Codicem Theodos. tom. vi. p. 
65, &c.; Wesseiiiig, Disi. de Cauxis Peregrinat. lliera- ' 
solymit. prefixed to the Ilinerarium Jiurdigulense, 
among the Eetera Romanor. //-memrm, p. 537. — [He- 
lena, the mother of Constantine the Great, seems to 
have been the first who gave the signal for these reli- 
gious journeys. At least it is stated by Socrates, Hi t. 
Eccl. lib. i. cap. xvii. and by Theodoret, //. E. lib. i. 
cap. xviii. that she was instructed by a dream to go to 
Jerusalem, and that she wished to find the grave of 
Chri.st ; that she actually did And three crosses with a 
superscription; that one of them iaistantly cured a 
dying woman, and was therefore concluded to be the 
cross of Christ; that she gave a part of it to the city of 
Jerusalem, and sent the other part to the emperor, who 
incased it in his own statue, and regarded it a.s the Pal- 
ladiicm of his new city ; and that the people used to 
assemble around this statue with wax candles. See 
Schmidt, Proldern. de Cruch Do7nmi('a per Ihdenam 
Cirnatantini Imp. Matrem Immitione. Uelmst. 1724.-- 
Sdil. [In support of the alleged miracles connected 
with the discovery (or, as the Latins more appropriately 
styled it, the inoention) of the sacred cross, see New- 
man’s Essay on the Ecclesiastical Miracles formerly 
quoted, p. 143; and against them, Isaac Taylor's 
Ancient Christianity^ vol. ii. p. 277. — R. 

2 Augustine, De Cioitale Dei, lib. xxii. cap. vlii. sec. 
vl. and many others. 

3 This is shown at length by Benusobre, Hivt» du 
Manicheisme, tome ii. p. 642, &c. 
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peace and repose procured by Constantine, 
i and from an indiscreet eagerness to allure 
the pagans to embrace this religion. But 
the ^)lan of this work will not admit of long i 
details respecting such disgraceful proceed- j 
i*ngs. j 

3. This inconsiderate piety of the com- 1 
mon people opened a wide door to the 
endless frauds of persons who were base 
enough to take advantage of the ignorance 
and errors of others to advance their own 
interests. Humours were artfully dissemi- 
nated of prodigies and wondi'vs to be seen 
in certain edifices and places (a trick before 
this time practised by the pagan priests), 
whereby the infatuated populace were drawn 
together, and the stupidity and ignorance 
of those who looked upon everything new 
and unusual as a miracle were often wretch- 
edly imposed upon.* Graves of saints and 
martyrs were supposed to be where they 

; were not,* the list of saints was enriched 
I with fictitious names, and even robbers 
; were converted into martyrs.* Some buried | 
I blood-stained bones in retired places, and 
; then gave out that they had been informed 
in a dream that the corpse of some friend of 
I God was there interred.* Many, especially 
i of the monks, travelled through the different 
provinces, and not only shamelessly carried 
on a traffic in fictitious relics, but also de- 
ceived the eyes of the multitude with ludi- 
crous combats with evil spirits.* It would 
ri^quire a volume to detail the various im- 
positions which were for the most jiart 
successfully practised by artful knaves, after 
genuine piety and true religion were com- 
pelled to resign their doiifiiiiou in great 
measure to superstition.® 

4. Many laboured earnestly, few success- 
fully, on the sacred volume. Jerome, a 
man of great industry, and not unskilful in 
the languages, made ajiew Latin transla- 
tion of all the sacred books, which was 
more lucid and considerably better than any 
of the numerous old Latin versions.^ lie ) 
1 

1 Dodwell’a Dissertate ii. in Irenteum, sec. Ivi. p, 
19(), &c.; Le Clerc, in his Appendix Aunustiniana, 
pages 492, 650, 576. 

2 Conoilium v. canon xiv.; Harduin, Con- 

«7/«, tom. i. p. 988. 

3 Sulpitius Soverus, De Vita S. Martini, cap. viii. i 

4 Augustine, Sermo 318, sec. i. Opp, tom. v. p. 88(1, 1 
ed, Antwerp. 

5 See Gothofredus, Ad Codicem Theodos, tom. iii. p. 
172; Augustine, De Opere Monachorurn, cap. xxviii. 
sec. xxxvl.; Opp. Kim. v. p. 364; Jerome, Epistola ad 
ItusHcum, Opp. tojn. i. p. 45. 

6 The student should read with attention what Isaac 
Taylor has written on these Nicene miracles, and his 
reasons for rejecting them as so many fraudulent im- 
postures, in his Ancient Christ, vol. li. p. 233, &c. — R. 

7 See Buddeus, Isagoge ad Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 
1332, &c. — [That there were many Latin versions ex- 
tant in the fourth century is very clearly stated by 
Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, lib. U. cap. xi. Of 
these (as Augustine tells us, ubi supra), one was called 
(Itala) the Italic. But it has become usual to apply 
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also took much pains to set forth a more 
correct edition of the Septuagint Greek 
version ; and the same tiling we are told 
was' undertaken by Eusebius, Athanasius, 
and Euthalius.® The expositors of scrip- 
ture form a long list; among whom the most 
distinguished are JiTome, Hilary, Eusebius, 

! Diodorus of Tarsus, RufinuSjEphrcem Syrus, 
Theodorus of lleraclea, Chrysostom, Atha- 
nasius, and Dldymus. Yet few of these 
have correctly discharged the duty of in- 
terpreters. Rufiiius, indeed, Theodorus of 
lleraclea, Diodorus, and a few others, fol- 
lowed the literal sense of scripture;® the 
rest, after the example of Origeii tlieir 
guide, search for recondite meanings, and 
accommodate, or rather constrain the half- 
understood language of the bible to speak 
of sacred mysteries and a Christian life.*® 
Augustine and wished to estab- 

lish rules for interpretation, but neither of 
them had ability to do it.** 

this designation to every ancient Latin version which 
was not amended by Jerome, and this has given occa- 
sion to many mistakes. See Mosheim, De lieb. Christ. 

\ ante C. M. pages 225 — 229. Jerome mentions aversion 
which ho calls ( Vulgata) the vulgar, and which Mi- 
chaelis takes to be that used at Rome in the days of 
Jerome. These translations, in respect to their diction, 
were neither classical nor tolerable ; yet they may be 
of use to those who wish to become acquainted with the 
Latin language in its fulle.st extent. They contain an 
immen.se number of IJehraisin.9, or ratlier Syria.sms, 
which leads to the conjecture that their authors were 
in great moa.sure Jews. These versions fell into great 
di.sorder, in which no two copies were alike, bceau.se 
different translations were in fact blended together, the 
words of one Evangelist were transferred into the nar- 
rative of another, and many glosses were incorporated 
into tho te.\t. Thi.s induced the Roman bishop Datna- 
sus to commit the improving of those ancient versions 
to Jerome, who undertook the business in the year 384. 
He erased tlio false and incorrect readings, and im- 
proved the translations which came into his hands 
very faulty, uniformly guiding himself by the owiginal 
text. The improved version of Jerome is! a few altera- 
tions excepted, that Vulgate which is held in so high 
estimation by tho Catholic church. The really new 
translation of the Bible by Jerome was published from 
manuscripts by the Benedictine monks Martianay and 
Pouget, Paris, 1693, under the title, Sam ti Eusi bii Iliero- 
nyou Dioina Ribliothera, huctenus inedita. Their Prolc’- 
gotnena are worth reading. See Simon, Hist. Crit. des 
Versions du Nuuv. Test. cap. vii. — xii. and Michalilis, 
Jntrod. to the New Test . — Schl. [See Davidsdn’s Lee- 
hoes on Rib. Crit. Lect. vi. p. 56, and Horne s J 7 iho- 
duction, vol. ii. chap. il. sec. 4. — U. 

* Frick, De Canone Novi Testamenti, p. ISO. 

® Simon. Critique de la Biblio. des Aut. Ec.cUs. par M. 
Du Tin, tome i. pages 51, 90, 129; and tome iv. p. 335, 
«fcc. ; and Hist. Ctdt. des Frincip. Comment du Nouv. 
Test. cap. vi. &c. p. 88, &c. 

See Gregory Nazlanzen, Carmen de ^e ipso, in 
Tolllus Insignia Itineris Jtalici, pages 27, 67. He very 
much commends this method. 

n Augustine, in his work De Doctrina Christiana; 
Tychonius, in his Rules of Interpretation which are 
extant in the Biblioth. Patrum rnaxima, tom. vi. p. 48. 
[See the observations of the late Rev. J. J. Conybearo 
on the methods of interpretation Introduced by Oi igen 
and followed bv the Nicene expositors, in the fourth 
and fifth of his Bampton Lectures, entitled, An Attempt 
to trace the Hist, and to mcertain the lAmits of the 
Secondary and Spiritual InterpreUHion of Scripture, 
Oxf. 1824, 8vo. To this the student should by all 
means add Dr. Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics Deve- 
loped and Applied, Edin. 1843, 8vo ; the fifth chapter of 
whic h pres ents a cond e nsed bu t accurate and valua ble 
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5. The doctors who were distinguished 
tor their learning explained tlie sacred doc- 
trines after the niamicr of Origen (on whom 
they all fixed their eye), in accordance with 
the principles of that philosophy which they 
learned in their youth at school, namely, 
the Platonic philosophy as corrected by 
Origen. Those who wish to get a full in- 
sight into this subject may examine Gregory 
Nazianzen among the Greeks, ami Augus- 
tine among the Latins, who were regarded 
in the subsequent ages as the only patterns 
worthy of imitation, and may be fitly styled, 
next to Origen, the parents and supporters 
of philosophic or scholastic theology. 'J'hey 
were both admirers of Plato, and held as 
certain all his decisions which were not ab- 
solutely repugnant to the truths of Chris- 
tianity; and proceeding upon these as their 
first principles, they drew from them many 
and very subtle conclusions. But there 
was another class of theologians whicli daily 
increased in number, who supposed the 
knowledge of divine things was to be ac- 
(piired, not by reasoning, but by contempla- 
tion, and by recalling the mind from its 
converse with external objects to a concen- 
tration on itself. These arc commonly 
called mystics. That these abounded ap- 
fioars from several considerations, and par- 
ticularly from the numerous herds of monks 
who were spread over neai^y the entire 
Christian world, and from tne works of 
Dionysius, that coryphmus of the mystics, 
which were produced it seems in this cen- 
tury, and by some one of this class. 

6. Among the writings of this age in 
which the doctrines of Christianity are 
stated and explained, the first place is justly 
due to the catechetical discourses of Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem ; for those who would 
persuade us that these discourses were the 
production of a subsequent age are so 
blinded by zeal for a party as not to discern 
the truth J Many would also place here 
the Divine Institutions of Lactantius, but 
improperly, because this work was designed 
rather to confute those who still adhered to 
polytheism than to unfold the truths taught 
by inspiration. ^ The System of Doctrine 
addressed to the clergy and laity, which is 
ascribed to Athanasius, appears to have 
been the production of a later age.* There 
are, however, in the works of Athana- 
sius, Chrysostom, the Gregories, and others, 
as now extant, many passages from which 


history of Biblical interpretation during the first six 
centuries. — R. 

1 See Fecht, Commmt. de Origins Missarum in Ilono^ 
rem Sanctorum^ p. 404, &c. 

2 It is not so much a treatise on dogmatics as one on 
morals, containing rules of life especially for monks. 

^ 


we may learn how the best informed men 
of this ago handled the leading topics of the 
Christian religion. On the Trinity in par- 
ticular we have the twelve books of Hilary 
of Poietiers. The Ancoratus of Epiphanius 
explains the doctrine concerning Christ and 
the Holy Spirit. On Baptism we have the 
work of Pacianus addressed to the cate- 
chumens, and a work of Chrjpestom, on 
the same subject, in two books. The works 
of Jerome, Augustine, and others, which 
were designed to impart correct views on 
religious subjects, and to confute the op- 
poser.s of the truth, are here omitted. 

7. E rom the disputes with those who were 
regarded as opposed to divine truth the an- 
ciiuit simpUcity had nearly taken its flight; 
and in place of it dialectical subtiltics and 
quibbles, invectives, and other disingenuous 
artifices had succeeded, more becoming the 
patrons than the opposers of error. Cen- 
sures of this custom by men of eminence 
arc still extant.* I pass in silence those 
rhetorical figures and flourishes by which 
many endeavoured to parry the weapons of 
their adversaries, and to involve in obscurity 
the cpiestion under discussion ; likewise the 
inclination to excite odium against their 
antagonists so common to many, and the 
disregard of proper arrangianent and of | 
perspicuity, and other habits which were no 
better in their discussions. Yet so far were 
some writers of this centmy from disguising 
these faults, that they rather claimed praise 
for them. It must bo owned, however, 
that their antagonists made use of the same 
weapons. 

8. With the lincient form of discussion 
new sources of argument were in this age 
combined; for the trutli of doctrines was 
proved by the number of martyrs who had 
believed them, by prodigies, and by the 
confessions of devils, that is, of persons in 
whose bodies some demon was supposed to 
reside. The discerning cannot but see that 
all proofs drawn from such sources are very 
fallacious, and very convenient for dishonest 
men who would practise imposition ; and I 
greatly fear that most of those who at this 
time resorted to such proofs, notwithstand- 
ing they were grave and eminent men, may 
be justly charged with the dangerous pro- 
pensity to use deception. Ambrose, in 
controversy with the Arians, brings forward 
persons possessed with devils, who are con- 
strained, when the relics of Gervasius and 
Protasius are produced, to cry out that the 
doctrine of the Niccne council concerning 
three persons in the Godhead is true and 


9 Methodius, cited by Epiphanius, Hcerea. 61, Orv. 
i. p. 563; Gregoiy Nazianzen in many places; mid 
others. M 
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divine, and the doctrine of the Arums false 
and pernicious. This testimony of the 
prince of darkness Ambrose regards as proof 
altogether unexceptionable. But the Arians 
openly ridiculed the prodigy, and maintained 
that Ambrose had bribed these infernals to 
bear testimony in his favour;* and many, 

I am aware, will be more inclined to believe 
the Arians than to give credit to Ambrose, 
notwithstanding ho is enrolled among saints 
and they among heretics.® 

I 9. Besides Apollinaris, Gregory Na- 
zianzcn, Cyril of Alexandria, and others, 
wlio confuted the emperor Julian, the ad- 
lierents to idolatry were vigorously and 
successfully encountered by Lactantius, by 
Athanasius, by Julius Firmicus Matcrnus, 
by the ypungcr Apollinaris whose books 
against Forphyry are unhappily lost, by 
I Augustine in his twenty-two books on the 
I City of God, and in his three lost books 
I against the pagans; and above all, by Euse- 
bius of Caesarea in his Evangelical Prexm- 
ration^ and in his book against Hierocles, 
Attempts to convert the Jews were made 
by Eusebius of Emessa, by Diodorus of 
iWsus, and by Chrysostom in his six I 
books still extant. Against all the heresies 
Ephraem Syrus,^ Janies of Nisibis, Didy- 
mus, and Audentius took up the pen. So 
did Epiphanius in his extensive work on 
the heresies, which he denominated Fana- 
rium; and Gregory Nazianzen, more con- 
cisely, in his Oration on the Faith. The 
short worlds of Augustine and Philastrius 
rather enumerate the heresies than confute 
them. 

10. The state of moral or practical theo- 
logy would have been very nourishing if 
the progress of any branch of knowledge 
could be measured by the number of the 
writers on it, for very many laboured to 
perfect and inculcate practical religion. 
Among the orientals, the efforts of James 
of Nisibis, or as some say of Saruga,^ and 

1 Ambrose, Epist. x.xii. p. 878, &c.', Paulirius, De 
Vita Amhronii. p. 8J. 

'i Seo Lo Clerc, Appendix Anp^mtiniana, p. 375. 
More examples of this kind might bo mentioned. See 
Gregory Nyssen, De Vita Gre^orii Ciesarif-nsis, Opp* 
tom. il. pages 977, 97^ ; Sulpltius Sevorus, HiA. Sacra. 
lib. ii. cap. xxxviii. p. 261. [On the disgraceful 
conduct of Ambrose in connexion with tlie relics of 
these two Milanese saints and the alleged attendant 
miracles, see Isaac Taylor's powerful exposure in his 
Ancient Christ, vol. ll. p. 242. Let the reader contrast 
with it the feeble and puerile defence of these palpable 
impostures offered by Rlr. Newman in his Esnatf on the 
Eccles. Miracles, p. 145. — R. 

3 See Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatic. 
tom. i. pages 118, 125, &c. From his extracts it ap- 
pears that Ephreem, though a pious man, was not a 
dexterous polemic. 

4 Asseman. in his Biblioth. Orient. &c. tom. i. p. 
•7, thinks that the writings ascribed to James of 
Nisibis should rather be ascribed to a person of Saruga. 
But In his Addenda, p. 558, he corrects his opinion in 
tome measure. 
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KfJiracm Syrus, were very considerable in 
this department. What we meet with 
re.speetlng the life and duties of a Christian 
in the writings of Basil the Great, Gregory 
Nyssen, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and others, can neither be altogcither ap- 
proved nor wholly condemned. Many give 
the preference to the three books of Am- 
brose on the duties of ministers of the 
church, which are written after the manner 
of Cicero; and they certaiidy deserve com- 
mendation, so far as the intentions of the 
writer and the beauty of bis thoughts are 
concerned; but they contain many things 
which may be justly censured. Perhaps, 
before all others who wrote on practical 
piety, the preference is duo to Alacarius, 
the Egyptian monk,® from whom, after 
deducting some superstitious notions and 
what savours too much of Origenism, we 
may collect a beautiful picture of real 
piety. 

11. Nearly all the writers in this depart- 
ment are defective in the following respects : 
First, they pay no regard to method and a 
just arrangement of their thoughts on the 
subject they attemj)t to explain. They 
rarely define and never divide their sub- 
ject, but pour out promiscuously whatever 
suggests itself to their pious, but not very 
clear and correct minds. In the next 
place, tliey cither neglect to trace the duties 
of men back to their sources and their first 
I)rinciples, or they derive them from pre- 
cepts and doctrines wliich arc either mani- 
festly false or not fully ascertained. Lastly, 
when they come to the proof of tlu*ir 
positions, most of them do not resort to the 
law of God for arguments to enforce duty 
and discountenance vice, but to airy fancies, 
to frigid allegories, and fine-spun subtil ties, 
better suited to amuse the imagination than 
to awaken and overpower the conscience. 

12. But still their works arc far more 
tolerable than that combination of the pre- 
cepts of Christ with those of Plato, or rather 
with those of the Alexandrine philosophers 
the followers of Amraonius Saccas, and 
that twofold kind of piety — the one more 
perfect and complete, and the other less so — 
which almost all now embraced. How very 
much these views of religion had gained 
ground may appear from the fact, that those 
who had long cried up a sort of recondite 
and mysterious knowledge of divine things 
wholly diflercnt from the common know- 
ledge of the vulgar, ventured in this century 
to carry out their views and reduce them 
to a regular system. It is most probable 
it was among the Greeks of this century 


5 See the Acta Sanctorum. Januarii, tom. I. p. 1005. 
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(though some think it was earlier and some munity in Egypt, and regulated their mode 
that it was later) that that fanatic lived of living by fixed rules.* Ills disciple 
who assumed the name and character of Ililarion the next year undertook the same 


Dionysius the Areopagite, the disciple of 
St. Paul, and who undt‘r the cover of this 
shield gave laws to those who wished to 
I become separated from the world, and by, 
jneans of contemplation to bring back the 
'soul — that separated particle of the divine 
nature — to its pristine state.* As soon as 
the writings of this man spread among the 
Greeks and Syrians, and especially among 
the solitaries and monks, it is not easy to i 
describe how much darkness s[)read over 
the minds of many, and what an accession 
of numbers was made to those who main- 
tained that converse with God is to be had 
; by mortifying the senses, withdrawing tlie 
I thoughts from all external objects, subduing 
tlie body with hunger and hardships, and 
fixing the attention on God and eternal 
'things in a kind of holy indolence. 

I 13. The truth of these remarks is evinced 
by that vast multitude of monks and sacred 
I virgins who, as soon as peace was given to | 
the Christians, spread themselves with asto- 
, nishing rapidity over the whole Christian 
world. Many persons of this description 
among the Christians had long been known 
to live as solitaries in the deserts of Pjgypt. 
Ihit Antony was the first who, in the year 
305, collected them into an associated com- 

1 Those who have written concerning this deceiver 
are enumerated by Buddeus, Isaqoge ad Theologiam, 
lib. ii. cap. iv. sec. viii. p. 002, tSec. See also Launoi, 

; Jadicium de Srriptis Dionysii, 0pp. tom. ii. i). .')G2. He 
; la Croze, in his Uist. du Christianisme d' JCthiopie, p. 

; 10, SiC. endeavours to prove tliat Synesius, a celebrated 
; pliilosopher and bishop in Kgypt of tlie fifth century, 
j was the autlior of the Dionysian writings, and that ho 
designed by them to support the doctrine of only one 
nature in Christ. But he uses feeble arguments. Nor 
are those more substantial by which Baratier (in his 
Diss. subjoined to his book De Successione Romanor. 
j Episcop. p. 28G) endeavours to prove that Dionysius of 
Alexandria was the true author of those writings. — 
[The real author of these works is wholly unknown, 
j That he was not Dionysius the Areopagite mentioned 
Acts xvii. 34, as he pretends to be and was generally 
believed to be, from the sixth century on to the fifteenth, 
is certain. That he was a (Ireek who lived some time 
in the fourth century is generally admitted, though 
some place him a century later. That he was Apolll- 
naris senior or junior of Laodicea, several have la- 
boured to evince, but without much success. He was 
orthodox, pious, and certainly not destitute of talent. 
His works consist of single books, on the Celestial 
1 lierarchy or the invisible world or the church above ; 

, on the Kcclesiastical Hierarchy or the visible church 
; of God on the earth, its order, w’orship, and ordinances; 
on the Divine names or the designations of God in the 
i Scriptures ; on Mystical Theology or on the perfections 
j of God ; and eleven epistles. These with the coraraen- 
I taries of some of the later Greek theologians, and notes 
by the moderns, were printed Gr. and Lat. Antwerp, 
1G34, and Paris, 1644, 2 vols. fol. See Cave, Hitt. 
Liter.; Daille, De Scriptis Dionytii Are&pagita^ Ge- 
neva, 1666, 4to; Bp. Pearson, Findicia Ignaliana;, pt. 

1. cap. X. — Mur. [The most recent work orj this sub- 
ject Is by Karl Vogt, entitled, Neo platonitmiu urul 
Chritlenthum^ JJntersuclmngen itbet die Schrijten Dio^ 
nysiui det Areop<tgiten, Berlin, 1836, Ist part. See also 
Ritter (ietchichiederChritt. Philos. yo\. ii. p. 615,8£c. — R. 


tiling in Palestine and Syria. About the 
same time, Aones or Eugenius, with his 
assoeiates Gaddanas and Azyzus, introduced 
this mode of life into Mesopotmnia and the 
neighbouring countries.® These were imi- 
tated by many others with so much success, 
that in a slunT time all the East swarmed 
with persons who, abandoning the occupa- 
tions and conveniences of life and all inter- 
eotirst; witli society, ]>iiicd away amidst 
various hardships, hunger, and sufferings, 
in order to attain to a more close com- 
munion with God and the angels. The 
Christian church would have remained free 
from these numerous torturers of mind and 
body, had not that great and fascinating 
doctrine of the ancient philosophy gaincii 
credence among Christians, that to attain 
to happiness and communion with God, the 
soul must be freed from the influence of the 
body, and for this purpose the body must 
be subdued. 

14. This austere discipline passed from 
the East into the West, and first into Italy 
and the adjacent islands, though it is un- 
certain who conveyed it thither.'* After- 
wards St. Martin, the celebrated bishop of 
Tours, erected some monasteries in (xaul, 
and by his examjde and discourses produced 
such eagerness to embrace a monastic life, 
that two thousand monks are said to have 
assembled together at his funeral.® From 
thence this way of life gradually extended 
over the other countries of Europe. Those 
studious of such matters, however, must 
know that there has always been a wide 
difference between the monks of the West 
and those of the East, and that the former 
could never be brought to bear the severe 
rules to which the latter submitted. For 
our part of the world is not so filled with 

2 Antony and his regulations are treated of In the*. 
Acta Sanctor. ad diem 17 Januarli, tom. ii. p. 107. 

•1 See Assernan, Riblii^th. Orient. Clement. Vatic, tom, 
ill. pt. ii. p 48, kc. 

4 The majority follow Baronius, maintaining that It 
w,a8 Athanasius who, about the year 340, transplanted 
the monastic institution from Egypt into Italy, and 
erected the first monastery at Home. See Mabillon, 
Pra’J'atio ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. i. p. 0 
3fC. But Muratori opposes this opinion, and contends 
that the first European monastery was built at Milan. 
Antiq. Jtalicar. Medii JEoi. tom. v. p. 364. Again, 
Foutaiunus in his Hid. Lihr. Aquileuns. p. 165, &c. 
maintains that the first society of monks was collected 
at Aquilcia. None of these writers adduces unexcep- 
tionable proof. The first convent of nuns was erected 
at Verona near the close of this century, and by Zeno, 
the bishop of Verona, if we may give ciiklit to the bro- 
thers Ballerini, in their Diss. il. ad Zenmens Feronent. 
p. 115, &c. 

5 See Sulpltius Severus, De Vita Martini^ cap. x. p. 

17, cd, Verona, where the mode of life adopi^ by these 
Martinian monks is particularly dcscrib^. See also 
the Hist. Litter, de la France^ tome 1. pt. ii. p. 42, and 
others. 
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persons who «arc by nature austere, morose, 
delirious, and fanatical, as those oriental 
regions are ; nor will our bodies endure that 
abstemiousness in regard to nourishment 
which those will who were born under a 
dry and burning atmosphere. It was there- 
fore rather the name and the shadow of that 
solitary life which Antony and others insti- 
tuted in the East, than the thing itself, 
which was brought into the countries of 
Europe. * 

15 . These monks* were not all of the 
same kind; for first, they were divided into 
Coenobites and Eremites. The former 
' lived and ate together in the same house, 

■ and were associated under a leader and 
head whom they called Father, or, in the 
Egyptian tongue, Abbot.* The latter, the 

1 This difference between the oriental and the occi- 
dental monks, as to their mode of living and the cause 
of it, are pleasantly noticed by Sulpitius Severus, Dial. 

i. De Vita Martini, cap. ii. p. 05, ed. Verona. One of 
the interlocutors having described the dry and sparing 
diet of the Egyptian monks, Sulpitius turned to his 
Gallic friend and said, “ * How would you like a bunch 
of herbs and half a loaf as a dinner for five men ?’ 
lie, reddening a little on being so rallied, replied, ‘ You 
arc at your old practice, Sulpitius, for you neglect no 
opportunity that occurs to tax us [Gallic monks] with 
voracity. Jlut it is cruel in you to require us Gauls to 
live in the manner of angels. Hut let that Cyreniar. 
[monk] content himself with such a dinner, since it is 
his necessity or nature to go hungry. Wo, as I have 
often told you, are Gauls.’ ” In the same dialogue, cap. 
iv. pages 6.0, 70, lie taxes Jerome with accusing the 
monks of edacity, and goes on to say, “ I perceive that 
he refers rather to the oriental monks than to the occi- 
dental; for edacity in the Greeks [and orientals] is 
gluttony, In the Gauls it is nature.” Immediately 
tiierefore on the introduction of the monastic institution 
Into Europe, the occidental monks differed widely from 
the oriental In their customs and inode of living, and 
were taxed by them with voraciousness and gluttony. 

2 The word monk (/moi/axov, from fiova^etv, to live 
alone) first occurs in the fourth century, and is kindred 
with ascetic [dorjcTjTTj?, from a<rK€w, to practise, to exer- 
cise]. At least the monks were also called ascetics, 
though all ascetics were not monks ; for the name 
ascetic denotes a Cliri.stian who devotes himself to 
severe religious exercises, and particularly to abstinence 
and fasting. Such ascetics have always existed among 
Christians, but these were not always monks. The 
word ascetic is a generic term; the word monk de- 
notes a species under that genus. This is conceded by 
the Catholics, Valesius (notes on Euseb. l/ist. Eccles. 
lib. xi. cap. xvii. and De Martyr. PaUest. cap. xi.) 
and by Pagl, Critica in Baron, ad aim. G2, sec. iv. tom. 
1. p. 48. — The males among the monks were called 
Nonni and the females Nonnte. See Jerome, Ep. ad 
Emtoch. 0pp. tom. iv. pt. ll. p. 34, ed. Marti.anay. 
Erasmus derives the term nonnus from the Egyptian 
language; Vosslus derives it from the Hebrewl'J^r son. 
De Vitiis Sermnnis, lib. i. cap. vi. p. 9; lib. ii. cap. xiii. 
De Orig. Idolol. lib. i. cap. xxiv.— Sc/il. 

3 The Coenobites derived their name from [xoivo/Stoi'] 
caenobium (xoii/bf /Btov), a habitation in which several 
monks lived together. The ancients discriminated 
between a coenobium and a monastery. The latter was 
the residence of proper and solitary monks ; the for- 
mer, of associated monks who lived together in a society. 
The habitation of a single, solitary monk, might he, 
called a monastery, but not a coenobium. See Casslanus, ' 
Collat. xvill. cap. x. Ow. 625 ; and compare Jerome, 
Ep. xcv, ad Busticum Monachum, 0pp. tom. iv. pt. ii. 
p. 775 ; and Gregory Noz. Orat. xxl. 0pp. tom. i. p. 
384 . — The nuns also had their presidents, who were 
called Mothers. See Jerome, Ep. xx. 0pp. tom. iv. pt. 

ii. p. 51. See also Bingham, Origines Ecclesiast. vol. 
111. p. 63 — Schl. 
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Eremites, led a cheerless, solitary life in 
certain parts of the country, dwelling in 
hovels among the wild beasts.”* Still more 
austere than the Eremites were those who 
were called Anchorites. These lived in 
desert places with no kind of shelter, fed 
on roots and plants, and had no fixed resi- 
dence, but lodged wherever night overtook 
them, so that visiters might not know where 
to find them.* The last class of monks 
were the Vagrants, called by the Egyptians 
Sarabitas, who roamed about the provinces 
and from city to city, and got their living 
without labour, by pretended miracles, by 
trafficking in relics, and by other imposi- 
tions.® Among the Coenobites many were 
vicious and profligate, but not so many as 
among the Sarabites, most of whom were 
knaves and villains. Of the Eremites, tlie 
greater part were delirious fanatics who 
were not in their right mind.^ All these 
monks were hitherto laymen or separate 
from the clerical order, and undei the care 
and protection of the bishops ; but many 
of them were now admitted into the rank 
of clergymen even by the command of the 
emperors, and so great was their reputa- 
tion for sanctity, that bishops were often 
chosen from among them.® 

IG. To these defects in the moral systiMii 
of the age must be added two principal 
errors now almost publicly adopted, and 


4 From a passage in the beginning of the llistoria 
Lansiaca of Palladius, it may bo inferred that in the 
most ancient times the eremites and the anchorites 
were the same, for he spealcs of the di'axioprjriou twv cv 
T ff tpnfxto. But subsequently a distinction was made 
between them. — Sc/d. [The terms monks, eremites, 
anchorites or anachorites, were at first all used as 
synonymous, and were applied indiscriminately to those 
Egyptian ascetics wlio (avaxoiprjoae) retired from the 
world and lived solitary (povaxoi, from /idvo?, alone) 
in the wilderness, (ev rp eprjpu)), for the sake of prac- 
tising (daKcie) religious exercises without interruption. 
The words ascetic and monk continued to be generic, 
and were applied to all who devoted themselves to a 
religious life, and subjected themselves to strict rules of 
living. The other terms acquired more appropriate 
significations, when the monks became distributed iiito 
various classes or sorts — Mur. [Further information 
on all that relates to the ascetics of the primitive church 
may l)C found in Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. book vii. in 
his fVorks, vol. li. p. 234, &c. — H. 

5 See Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. De Vita Martini, 
c.ap. ix. p. 80, &c. ed. Verona. [When several ancho- 
rites lived in the same wilderness only a little separated 
from each other, they were collectively called a Laura. 
See Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. 1. cap. xxi.^ and Vale- 
sius, note on this passage. See also Walch’s Hist. 
Eccies. p. 1670.— 

8 Concerning the Sarabites, see Casslan. Collat io. 
xviil. cap. 7, 02)p. p. 731, &c. and the notes of Gazacus 
there.— Mur. 

’ On the vices of the monks of this century see Sul- 
pitius Sevems, Dial. L De Vila Martini, cap. vili. pages 
69, 70; cap. xxi. p, 88, where he chastises in particular 
the pride of those who coveted the honours of clergy- 
men; Dial. 11. cap. vUi. p. 112 j Dial, ilk cap. xv. pages 
144, 145 ; also the ConsuUatio Apollonii et Zachcei, pub • 
llshcd by D’Achery, in hla Spicilegium, tom. I Hb. iii. 
cap. ill. p. 35, itec. 

» See Gothofredus, on the Codex Theodos. tom. vl. pt 
i. pages 76—106, ed. Ritter. 
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from which afterwards immense evils re- 
sulted. The first was, that to deceive and 
lie is a virtue when religion can be pro- 
moted by it. The other was, that errors in 
religion, when maintained and adhered to 
after proper admonition, ought to be visited 
with penalties and punishments. The first 
of these principles had been embraced in 
tlie preceding centuries; and it is almost 
Incredible what a mass of the most insipid 
fables, and what a host of pious f dsclioods, 
have through all the centuries grown out 
of it, to the great detriment of true religion. 
If some inquisitive person were to examine 
the conduct and writings of the greatest 
and most pious teachers of this century, 1 
fear he would find nearly all of them in- 
fected with this leprosy. I cannot except 
Ambrose, nor Hilary, nor Augustine, nor 
Gregory Nazianzen, nor Jerome. And 
perhaps it was this same fault which led 
Sulpitius Severus, who was in other respects 
no incompetent historian, to ascribe so man^ 
miracles to St. INIartin. The other princi- 
ple, from the very time when Constantine 
gave peace and security to the Christians, 
was approved by many;' and in the conflicts 
with the Priscillianists and Donatists it was 
corroborated by examples, and unequivo- 
cally sanctioned by the authority of Augus- 
tine, and transmitted to succeeding ages. 

17 . If we look at the lives and morals of 
Christians, we shall find as heretofore that 
good men were commingled with bad ; yet 
tiic number of the bad began gradually to 
increase, so that the truly pious and godly 
appeared more rare. When there was no 
more to fear from enemies without; when 

! the character of most bishops was tarnished 
j with arrogance, luxury, effeminacy, animo- 
! sity, resentments, and other defects; when 
the lower clergy neglected their proper du- 
ties, and were more attentive to idle con- 
j troversics than to the promotion of piety 

1 and the instruction of the people ; when vast 
numbers were induced, not by a rational 
! conviction, but by the fear of punishment 
j and the hope of worldly advantage, to enrol 
themselves as Christians, how can it sur- 
prise us that on all sides the vicious ap- 
peared a host, and the pious a little band 
almost overpowered by them? Against the 
flagitious and those guilty of heinous of- 
fences the same rules lor penance were pre- 
scribed as before the reign of Constantine; 
but as the times continually waxed worse, 
the more honourable and powerful could 
sin with impunity, and only the poor and«* 
the unfortunate felt the severity of the laws. 

18. This century was fruitful in contro- 
versies among Christians, for, as is common 
with mankind, external peace made room 

for internal discords and contentions. AVe 
shall here mention the more considerable 
ones which did not give rise to obstinate 
heresies. In Egypt, soon after the century 
began, or about the year 306, commenced 
the long-continued schism, which from tlie 
author of it was called the Meletian contro- 
versy. Peter, the bishop of Alexandria, 
deposed Mcletius, the bishop of Lycopolis 
in Thebais. The cause is involved in un- 
certainty. The friends of Peter represent 
Meletius as one who had sacrificed to the 
gods, and had committed other crimes.* 
Others say he was guilty of no offence but 
that of excessive severity against the lapsed.* 
Meletius disregarded the sentence of Peter, 
and not only continued to exercise the func- 
tions of his office, but assumed to himself the 
power of consecrating presbyters, a right 
which, according to established usage in 
Egypt, belonged exclusively to the bishop 
of Alexandria. The partisans of this ener- 
getic and eloquent man were numerous, and 
at length not a few of the monks espoused 
his cause. The Nicene council attempted 
in vain to heal this breach. The Meletians 
on the contrary, whose chief aim was to op- 
pose the authority claimed by the bishop of 
Alexandria, afterwards joined themselves 
to his great enemies, the Arlans. Thus a 
contest, which at first related only to the 
limits of the Alexandrian bishop’s powers, 
became tlirougli the influence of heatcid 
passions a controversy respecting an article 
of faith. The Meletian party was still 

1 existing in the fifth century.* 

1 Athanasius, Apologia Sccunda, 0pp. tom. i. p. 
777, Sec. 

5! Epiphanlus, Ixvlil. 0pp. tom. i. p. 716, &o. 

See Fetavius, note on Epiohan. tom. il. p. 274 ; and 
Basnage, Exercitatio de lleuut Sacris contra Baronium, 
p. 305, &c. 

3 Socrates, Hist. Eedes. lib. 1. cap. vl.; Theodoret, 
IJkt. Eccles, lib. i. cap, viii. [Two widely different 
accounts of the origin and cause of the Meletian schism 
have reached us. The one is from the pen of Athana- 
sius, their avowed foe ; the other is ftrom Epipbanius, 
the liistorian of tlie early heresies. The Romish writers 
prefer the statement of Athanasius; but the most 
learned Protestant writers of late generally follow 
Epiphanlus. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iv. 
pages -410 ; Henke, Kirchf.ngt‘s.\o\. i. p. 196, Ac.; 

Schroeckh, Kirchenges. vol. v. pages 265 — 273; Nean- 
der, Kirchenges. vol. li. pt. i. pages 463—471 ; and 
Gicsoler’s text-book translated by Cunningham, vol. i. 
p. 106. The statement of Athanasius ( Apolog. ad Imp, 
Constantinum^ OperOt tom. i. p. 777, ed. Colon. 1686; 
is as foUows : — “ Peter, a bishop among us before the 
persecv'.tlon and an acknowledged martyr in It, deposed 
in a common council of bishops an Egyptian bishop 
calk'd Meletius, who stood convicted or many crimes, 
and especially of sacrificing to Idols. Meletius did not 
appeal to another council, nor endeavour to purge him- 
self before Peter’s successors, but created a schism ; 
and his followers, instead of being called Christians, 
are called Meletians to this day. He at once began to 
utter reproaches against the bishops; and first he 
calumniated Peter, then his successor Achilles, and 
after him Alexander ; and he did this with craftiness, 
lifter the exjimplc of Absalom, that, by calumniating 
the innocent, he might hide the shame of his own de- 
position.” Such Is the invective of their avowed 
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19. Not long after MeUitms, one Eusta- 
thius excited great commotions in Armenia, 
Pontus, and the neighbouring countries, 
and was therefore condemned in the coun- 
cil of Gangra, which was held not long 

after the Nicene council. Whether this j 
man wai^ Eustathius the bishop of Sebastfi 
in Armenia, who was the coryphanis of the 
semi-Arians, or whether the ancients con- 
founded two persons of the same name, is 
debated witli nearly equal weight of argu- 
ment on both sides.* The founder of the 
Eustathian sect is charged not so much 
with unsoundness in the faith as with ex- 
travagant notions of piety, for he is said to 
.have prohibited marriage, the use of flesh 
and wine, love-feasts, &c. and to have re- 
commended immediate divorce to all mar- 
ried persons, and to have granted to children 
and servants the liberty of violating the 
commands of their parents and masters 
under pretext of religion. ^ 

20. Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sar- 
dinia, a man of decision, sternness, and vi- 
gour, who was driven into exile by the ; 
emperor Constantine for defending the 
Nicene doctrine of three persons in one 
God, first separated from Eusebius of Ver- 
celll in the year 063, because the latter was 
disph’ased that the foniier had consecrated 
Paiilinus bishop of tho church of Antioch. 
He afterwards separated himself from the 
communion of the whole church, because it 
bad decreed that absolution might be grant, ed 

adversary. On the contrary, Kpiphanius, who spent 
several years in Egypt, soveral of them probably in the 
lifetime of Meletlus and certainly while the schism 
excited great attention, and w'ho passed the rest of his 
life in the neighbourhood of Egypt and had constant 
communication with it, gives us a full and apparently 
very candid history of the schism, whicii is too long to 
be transcribed, but wliich is subf tantially as follows 
{Iher. Ixviii. Opera, tom. i. p. 71(), &c. cd. Petau, 
Colon.): — During tlie pcr.secution under Diocletian and 
Maxiinian, Peter tlio archbisliop of Alexandria and 
Mtsloiius an eminent inshop in Thebais (who ranked 
next to Peter, and under him managed ecclesiastical 
atfairs) and many others were imprisoned. While 
several of these had suffered martyrdom and others had 
yielded to their fears, and saved themself os by sncrillcing 
to idols, those eminent bishops were kept long in prison 
and reserv'ed for tlie la.st victims. Tliose who ha<l 
lapsed bcc<ame anxious for reconciliation to the church, 
and they besought tho confessors still in prison to in- 
tcr])Ose tlieir autliority. Warm debates arose on tlie 
8ul>ject among tiicse confessors. Meletius and otliers 
held that the lapsed ought to be excluded from tlie 
church to the end of tho persecution, and then if they 
appeared worthy, to bo admitted to penances propor- 
tionate to their offences, ilut Peter maintained tliat 
they should at once bo admitted to suitable pe- 
nances, and so be restored. At length Peter, finding 
his proposal defeated by tho zeal of Meletius, bung out 
his mantio in tlie midst of tlio prison for a ttandard, 
and called on tiiose who agreed w ith him to assend>lc 
round it, and those who sided with Meletius to repair 
to him. liut tho mass of the irnprisoiud confe.'^sors 
gathered round Meletius, and only a very few joined 
Peter. From this time tho two parties worsldpped 
separately, and tho .seiiism became eompltto — even in 
the prison ! (This was in the year .‘iOd, according to 
Baronius, Annal. ami. 30G, no. 44, or in the year 301, 
according to Pagi, Critica. ad Bartm. ann. 3()G, no. 
29.) Peter afterwards suffered niartyrdom, but Mele- 
tius and others were transported from place to place — 
sometimes shut up in tlio mines and sometimes lia- 
nlshed to distant regions. Evcrywiiero Meletius 
ordained bisliops, presbyters, and deacons, and erected 
separate cimrehes, his followers having no communion 
with the others. Peter’s successors retained the ancient 
churches, which were called the churches of the Catho- 
\lcs, while tho new cliurchcs of the Meletians bore the 
title of the martyrs’ churches. According to this ac- 
count of tlio origin of tlio scliism, tho only crime of 
Meletius W'as tliat ho erected separate churches and 
ordidned bishops, &c. over them, not subject to tiio 
archbishops of Alexandria nor holding communion 
with tho Catholics. No other crime is alleged again.st 
him by the council of Nice which censured him, nor 
by the four bishops and martyrs (Ilesychius, Pacho- 
min8,Theodorus, and Philcas) w ho remonstrated witli 
him for his conduct. (See tlieir letter in Maffci, Oxsrr- 
eaxiani Lettfrari<>,iom. iii. Verona, 1738; also Kii.selilu.s, 
Hist, Eedes. lib. vlii. cap. xiii.) AVliat therefore 
Athanasius charges upon him as his greatest offence, 
that he offerod sacrifices to idols, i.s not only inconsis- 
tent with the explicit statement of Epiphanius, but is 
also highly improbaiilc, not to say impossible, since the 
Meletian party owed its existence to its peculiar rigour 
against the lapsed ; for such a party cannot be sup- 
posed to have been formed and ruled over from its 
commencement by the most notorious of all tho lap.sed, 
and one already deposed for this very crime. Tlie 
subject of thi.s schism was brought before the council 
of Nice in 32ft, and they endeavoured to remove it by 
confirming the jurisdiction of the arclibishop of Alex- 
andria and limiting that of Meletius to Ids own diocese, 
and subjecting him and his clergy to certain other re- 
strictions. Seethe letter of the council to the African 
clergy in Socrates, Hist. Eedes. lib. i. cap. lx. The 
list of the Meletian clergy at that time embraced the 
names of twenty-eight bishops, with four presbyters 
and five deacons of Ale.vnndria. See Athanasius, 
.ipolog. ad Imp. Constant, 0pp. tom. i. pages 788-9, 

who adds tliat there were in Egypt, Sic. nearly one 
hundred bi.shop.s in his communion. Meletius did not 
long survive his censun^, and after his death Alexander 
resorted to coercive measures in order to liring tiie 
Meletians to submission. They now applied to the 
emperor Constantine, and Eusebius bishop of Nicome- 
dia promised to assist them if they would join w’ith 
Arius. Tliey consented, and ho obtained from the 
emperor the privileges of a tolerated sect. But this 
alliance involved them in the Arian contests, and from 
this time many of the Meletians embraced the opinions 
of Arius. See Epiphanius, Harrs. Ixviii. and Sozomen, 
Hist. EcrUr. 11b. ii. cap. xxi. — Hnr. 

1 See Basnage, Annahs rolitico-Ecdes. tome ii. p. 
840, Ac. 

- Socrates, Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. cap. xliii.; Sozomen, 
Hist. Ecd. lib. iii. cap. xiv. Iii). ii. cap. xxiv.; Epipha- 
nius, lliPrrs. Ixvi. p. 110; Philostorgius, Hist. Ecd. 
lib. Hi. cap. xvi. ; and Gundling, Notai ad Conrilium 
Gangrrnsr, p. 9, Ac. [Walch, in his Hist, der Krtzrr. 
vol. Hi. pages 530 — .577, lias treated circumstantially 
and solidly concerning the Eustathians. See also his 
Hist, der Kirdirnvrrsaimfilitnprn, p. 210, Ac. The 
chief sources for a history of the Eustathians are the 
documents of the council of Gangra, consisting of n 
.synodical epistle and tw^enty canons. From these 
sources botli Socrates and Sozomen derived their infor- 
mation. The autlior of the Life of St. wdiich is 

prefixed to the third vol. of the works of Basil, main- 
tains (cap. V. sec. iv. Ac.) that the founder of this party 
w'Rsnot Eustathius, but rather AlTius; and that therefore 
the persons witli whom the council of Gangra had to 
do should not be called Eustathians but Adrians. But 
the arguments are not so powerful as to compel a re- 
flecting reader to abandon the common opinion. Whe- 
ther the bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, who is so famous 
in the history of the Arian heresy, and who liad some 
connexion with Acrius, or another Eustathius, was the 
origin of this controversy, cannot be determined with 
certainty. Yet tho arguments for the first supposition 
seem to preponderate. This Eustathius w'as a pupil ot 

1 Aiirius, and a lover of monkery. Many different coun- 
ells passed their judgment on him— -some putting hiir 
down, and others regarding him as a valuable man. 
lie has lieen accused of instability in his belief; but Iir 

1 seeing properly to have been a semi- Arian. — Sdd. 
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to those bishops who under Oonstantius had 
deserted to the Arians ; * at least this is cer- 

1 liuliuus, Hist. Eccl. lib. i. cap. xxx.; Socrates, 
Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. ix. See also Tilleinont, Me- 
moires d I' Hist, de V Eglise, tome vii. p. .‘>21, ed. Paris 
[and, above all others, Wulch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iii. 
pages 33S— 377. From him we shall enlarge tlie ac- 
count given by Mosheim. When the orthodox party 
under Constantins, after the adverse result to them of 
the council of Arles, found themselves in great danger, 
and were deliberating about requesting tl>e emperor to 
suiuinon a new council, Lucifer proceeded to Home, 
and being constituted envoy of the Jtomish bishop 
Liberius, lie thence repaired to the imperial court in 
Gaul, and obtained of the emperor the council of Milan, 
by which however the emperor intended to further his 
own i)urpo3es. And as Lucifer was one of those who 
in that council zealously espoused the cause of the 
orthodox, he fell under the emperor’s di.^^pleasure, aiid 
was sent among others into banishment. When the 
death of the emperor left him at liberty to return from 
exile, he lascame involved in the Meletian controversy 
at Antioch, and this occasioned his falling out with 
Eusebius, bisliop of Vercelli; for he led on and conse- 
crated the aged Paulinus bishop, which Eusebius greatly 
disapproved, because, according to the decrees of tho 
council held at Alexandria by Athanasius, he with 
laicifer was commissioned to heal the division at An- 
tioch, which was now widened still more by the unwise 
step of Lucifer. The same council had also decreed 
that the Arian bishops, after accediiJg to tho Niconc 
creed, might be received into the church and rcmaiji 
in their othces. liut tho refusal of Eusebius to approve 
of the proceedings of Lucifer at Antioch, and tho mild 
regulations of the Alexandrian council respecting those 
he accounted apostate bishops, which he could by no 
means approve, induced him to break olf all church 
communion with such as approved those regulations ; 
and thence arose tho schism which bears his name. 
After this separation ho continued to exercise his 
functions at Cagliari for nine vcar.<i, and at last di(;d at 
an advanced age. — Schl. [The following more full 

account of tho Meletian controver.sy at Antioch is 
given by hchiegel from Walch: — After the council of 
Nice, Piustathius, bishop of Antiocli, very strenuously 
opposed the progi’css of Arian doctrines, and wastherc- 
foi’c deprived of his office, and anotlier was elected in 
his place wiio was more favourable to tho Arians ; and 
after him succeeded otlicrs, all holding Arian senti- 
ments. The last of these was Kudoxiu.s, who was 
removed to Constantinople on the dci)Osition of Mace- 
donius, bishop of that city, a. n. 300. JMeletius of 
Syria was now chosen bishop of Antioch by a council. 
He had before been bishop of Sebasto, and the heads of 
the Arian party supposed him to hold the Arian senti- 
I inents. lie at least held communion with Arians, and 
j had by his virtuous life obtained a high reputation. At 
lirst Meletius concealed his sentiments, and in his pub- 
! lie discourses treated only on practical subjects. JJut 
I as one part of his hearers were orthodox and tho other 
part Arlans, he did not long leave them in uncertainty, 
but acknowledged to them his conviction of tho cor- 
rectness of the Nicene faith. This acknowledgment 
was tlie source of much surtering to Meletius. The 
Arians resented it very highly that he should disappoint 
their expectations ; and a.8 he would not retract, they 
deprived liim of hb office a.u. 3(52, by tho aid of the 
emperor Coastantius, and banished liim fron> the coun- 
try. Meletius now left Antioch and went to his native 
city Mclitene. In his place Euzoius, one of the oldest 
friends of Arius, was apprdnted. But the orthodo.x, 
who would not acknowledge him as a bishop, now 
wholly ceased to worsliip with the Arians, which they 
had done up to this time. Thus there were now three 
parties at Antioch - tho Arians who acknowledged 
Eu/.oius for their bishop; the Eustathians, who ever 
since tho deposition of Eustathius (a.u. 327), whom 
they regarded as the legitimate bishop of Antioch, had 
ceased to worship with the Arians, and held their sepa- 
rate nioetmgs without making tllsturbance; and the 
Melelians, who were the majority and who acknow- 
ledged Meletius for the legitimate bishop. The Melc- 
tians were w illing to unite with the Kustatbfans, on 
condition that they would look upon Meletius ns them- 
selves did. But the Eustathians refused to do so, and 
would not acknowledge the Meletians for brethren. 
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tain, that the little company of his followers 
or the Lueiferians, would have no inter- 
course with the bishops who joined them- 
selves to the Arian sect, nor with those who 
had absolved these bishops after confessing 
their fault, and thus they renounced the 
whole church.* They are likewise reported 
to have held erroneous sentiments respect- 
ing the human soul, viewing it as generated 
Irom the bodies of the parents, or as traiis- 
fu.sed by the parents into their children.^ 
21. About the same time, or not long 
after, Aerius, a presbyter, monk, and semi- 
Arian, rent Armenia, Pontus, and Cappa- 
docia, by opinion.s diflerent from tlioao 
commonly received, and thus founded a 
sect. First, he maintained that by divine 
appointment there was no dillerenco be- 
tween bishops and presbyters. Yet it is 
not very clear how Ikr he carried this sen- 
timent, though it is certain that it was very 
pleasing to many who were disgusted with 


because they considered both them and their bishop as 
not pure enough from tiie Arian infection. Athanasius, 
Eusebius of Vercelli, and Lucifer, attempted to recon- 
cile these division.s. Lucifer afterwards (a.d. 302) 
consecrated a new bishop of Antioch, whom however 
tho Eu.stathlans only would receive. Meletius now 
came back to Antioch, and thus there were two 
bishops of Antioch, Paulinus (the ICu.^lathlan bishop) 
and Meletius, and the difllcultles were increased rather 
than settled by tho procedure of Lucifer. The foreign 
bishops took part In this controversy. Athanasius 
looked on Paulinus as the most orthodox, and therefore 
he and the greater part of tho West took tho side of 
Paulinus. The eastern bishops were on tho side of 
Meletius, who was exiled by the emperor Vulens, but 
returned after that emperor’s deatli, and suddenly died, 
A D. 311. Tho Greek and the Latin churches en- 
rolled him among the saints after his death. As respects 
the Latin churcli, this was a very extraordinary trans- 
action. Meletius died entirely out of communion with 
the Romish see ; atid yet ho is numbered atnong their 
saints ! Either the pope then must not be infallible, or 
the Romish church worships as saints persona who, 
according to her own i)rinciple8, are unworthy of wor- 
ship. The death of Meletius did not restore peace at 
Antioch. The Meletians, instead of acknowledging 
Paulinus for a legitimato bishop, elected Flavianus, an 
orthodox and irreproachable cliaracter, for a successor 
to Meletius. This Flavianus was supported by the 
bishops of Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia, Cappadocia, 
Galatia, tho Lesser Asia, and Thrace; on the side of 
Paulinus were tho bishops of Romo and Italy, and of 
F>ffypt and Arabia, who wished for the deposition of 
Flavianus. Paulinus died in 389; but instead of 
giving peace to the 'church, influenced probably by a 
fanatical obstinacy, ho consecrated before his death o!ie 
Evagrius as his successor over his little party. Soon 
after a.d. 393 Evagrius died, but tho disunion still 
continued. Finally, throi^gh the prudence and the 
peace-making temper of C))ryso.ston), peace and eccle- 
siastical communion between the two parties were 
restored. Flavianus was acknowledged by the foreign 
bishops as the bishop of Antioch. Yet there remained 
a little handful of Eustathians, who did not unite with 
the general church, till Flavianus was succeeded by 
other bishops. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer* vol, Iv. 
pages 4 1 0 — 502. — Schl. 

a See the petition addressed to Theodosius, by Mar- 
cellinus and Faustinus, two Lueiferians, In the works 
of Sirmond, tom. ii. p. 229, &c. 

3 See Augustine, lie Jinxes, cap. Ixxxi.; and on that 
pa.ssage see Danous, p. 340. [This account is very 
doubtful, and Augustine himself does not state It as a 
matter of certainty. See Walch, vhi supra, p. 3G8.— 
Schl. 
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the arrogance of the bishops of that age. 
In the next place, Aerius disapproved of 
prayers for the dead, the stated fasts, the 
celebration of Easter, and other things, 
which most persons regarded as the very 
soul of religion.* He seems to have aimed 
to reduce religion to its primitive simplicity; 
a design which, in itself considered, was 
laudable, though in the motives and the 
mode of proceeding there were perhaps 
some things censurable. 

22. There were various persons of this 
character in the fourth century who were 
disgusted with the progress of superstition 
and of errors respecting the true nature of 
religion, and who opposed the general cur- 
rent ; but the only fruit of their labour was 
that they were branded with infamy. Emi- 
nent among them was Jovinian, an Italian 
monk, who. taught first at Rome and then 
at Milan near the close of the century, and 
persuaded many that all persons whatsoever, 
if they keep the vows they make to Christ 
in baptism and lead godly lives, have an 

equal title to the rewards of heaven, and 
consequently that those who spent their | 
lives in celibacy, or macerate their bodies by I 
fasting, are no more acceptable to God than j 
those who lived in wedlock, and nourished 
their bodies with moderation and sobriety. 
These sentiments were first condemned by | 
the church of Rome, and then by Ambiose 
in a council held at Milan in the year 390. 
The emperor Honorius enacted penal laws 
against those holding such sentiments, and 
Jovinian he banished to the island Boa.* 
Jovinian published his opinions in a book, 
against which Jerome in the following cen- 
tury wrote a most bitter and abusive trea- 
tise, which is still extant. 

23. Of all the religious controversies, 
those concerning Origen made the greatest 
noise and continued the longest. Though 
Origen had long been accused of many 
errors, yet hitherto most Christians had re- 
garded his name with veneration. But now 
the Arians, cunningly looking on every side 
for support, maintained that this great man 
had been of their party. Some believed 
them, ar.d therefore indulged the same ha- 
tred towards Origen as towards the Arians. 
Yet some of the most eminent and best in- 
formed men rebutted the charge, and strov e 
to vindicate the reputation of their master 
against these aspersions. Among these, 

1 Kpiphanius, H arret. Ixxv. p. 905, &c.; Augustine, 
Dfi c. liii. and some others. [The last is not a 

witness of much weight. He had no acquaintance with 
the Aerians, but took one part of his statement from 
Kpiphanius uhi supra, and the other from Philastrius, 
I)e Hares, c. Ixxii. p. 140. Kpiphanius had it in his 
power to get, and did get, better information respecting 
the oriental controversies than Philastrius could. The 
latter speaks of Aerius as one unknown to him ; the 
former as one whose history he well knew, and who was 
tiien alive. Kpiphanius know the Kneratites very well, 
and ho distinguishes them from tho Al'rians; but 
Philastrius confounds them. Aerius was a native of 
Pontus or of the Lesser Armenia, an eloquent man, and 
a friend of tiie well-known semi-Arian Kustathius, 
afterwards bishop of Sebaste, with wliom ho lived ut 
the same time among the monks. The elevation of 
Kustathius to the see of Sebaste first awakened envy in 
Aerius, he having himself aspired after that promotion. 
To allay that feeling Kustatliius made his friend a 
presbyter, and committed to his care the superinten- 
dence of a house for tho reception of strangers. But 
the good understatiding between them was of short 
continuance. Aferius could be restrained by nothing 
from his restless conduct towards his bishop, whom ho 
accused of avarice and misappropriation of the funds 
for the poor. At last they came to a breach. Aerius 
abandoned his office and his hospital, and acquired 
many adherents, to whom none would show indulgence, 
as the disposition to persecute was then almost univer- 
sal among the clergy, Aiirius maintained that in the 
times of the apostles there was no difl’erence between a 
bishop and a presbyter ; and this he solidly proved from 
passages in Paul. He was not disposed to abolish the 
human rights of bishops, but only to rescue tho presby- 
ters from episcopal oppression in tho e.xercise of their 
legitimate functions. He held the prayers and tho 
alms of the living for the dead to be useless and dan- 
gerous, and discarded the regular prescribed Christian 
lasts on certain days. The festival of Kaster he did 
not wholly discard, as it is commonly supposed, but 
only the ceremony of slaying a lamb at Kaster, which 
according to ancient custom was practised by some 
Christians. This appears from the argument by which 
he supported his opinion. For he says, “Christians 
should keep no Passover, because Paul declares Christ, 
who was slain for us, to be our Paschal Lamb,’* This 
reasoning would be insipid, if Aerius proposed by it to 
put down altogether the whole festival of Piaster. 
Aerius was therefore in the right and his opposers in 
tho wrong. Only his obstinacy in pushing matters to 
a schism is blameable. See Walch, Hist, tier Ketzer. 
rol lil. pages 321— 338.— 

* See Jerome In Jorinianum, 0pp. tom. ii; Augus- 
tine, De Hares, c. Ixxxii. ; Ambrose, Ep. vi. ike. [Jo- 
vinian lived at Rome when he advanced the doctrines 
whicli were so strenuously opposed ; yet it is uncertain 
whether Home or Milan was his native place. Ho was 
not unlearned, and he lived a single life. To the pre- 
ceding doctrines of Jovinian the following may be 
added; — That Mary ceased to be a virgin by bringing 
forth Christ, which some denied ; that the degrees of 
future blessedness do not depend on the meritoriousness 
of our good works ; and that a truly converted Chris- 
tian, so long as he is such, cannot sin wilfully, but will 
so resist the temptations of the devil as not to bo over- 
coino by him. P'or these doctrines Jovinian was 
accu.sed by some Christians at Rome, before Siricius, 
the Roman bishop. A council was assembled by Siri- 
cius, by which Jovinian was condemned and excom- 
municated. He then retired with his friends to Milan. 
There they were condemned by a council wjiich 
Ambrose assembled. By such persecution the party 
was soon crushed. See Walch, Hist, (hr Ketzer. vol. 
iii. pages 035—682.— 5cR [The reader will find fur- 
ther references to this controversy between Jerome and 
Jovinian in tho next centui-y, pt. ii. chap. iii. sec. 14. 
when the kindred dispute between the same father and 
Vigllantius is discussed. — li. 

3 Codex Theodosianus, tom. iii. p, 218, torn. vi. p. 
193. CThis law is dated in the year 412 ; but according 
to the representation of Jerome, Jovinian, in the year 
406, must have been dead some considerable time . The 
law therefore must have been aimed against ultogeiher 
a different person— and there appears in it no traces of 
the complaints brought against Jovinian— or tho date 
of it must be erroneous, as was conjectured by Tille- 
mont, tome'X. pages 229, 753. See Walch, //is/, dtr 
Zetzer. vol. iii. p. 664, &ic.—Schl. [Jovinian was 
condemned at Rome and Milan about the year 338, and 
with him eight other persons. About ttie year 390, 
Sarmatio and Barbatianus, two monks of Milan, ad. 
vanced similar doctrines ot Vercelli. See Ambrose, 
Epist. Ixiii. (or xxv. or Ixxxii. in some editions) ad 
Vercell. Ecclr.s.--Muu 
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Eusebius, bishop of Caisarea, stood pre- 
eminent in consequence of his written 
Apology for Oriyen. And 1 believe this 
storm, raised against the honour of a man 
to whom the whole Christian world paid 
respect, would have soon subsided if new 
commotions had not arisen which proceeded 
from another source. 

24. All the monks, and especially those 
of Egypt, were enthusiastic admirers of 
Origen, and they spared no pains to disse- 
minate everywhere the opinions which they 
imbibed from him. Yet they could not 
persuade all to believe that those opinions 
were sound and correct. Hence first ap- 
I peared a kind of smothered disagreement 
i respecting the character of Origen s doc- 
trines, which gradually increased till it 
burst into .an open flame. Among many 
others, John, bishop of Jerusalem, was in 
favour of Origen ; and as Epiphaniiis and 
Jerome were from other causes hostile to 
John, they endeavoured to excite odium 
against him on this ground, lie defended 
himself in such a way as to protect the re- 
putation of Origen, and at the same time to 
have the whole swarm of monks and innu- 
merable others on his side. From this be- 
ginning arose those vehement contests 
respecting the doctrines of Origen which 
pervaded both the East and the West. In 
the W est they were fomented especially by 
llufinus, a presbyter of Aquileia, who trans- 
lated some of Origeii’s books into Latin, 
j and who showed not obscurely that he was 
J pleased with the sentiments those books 
contained.* lie therefore now incurred 
the implacable wrath of Jerome. But at 
length Kufinus being dead, the men of high 
i rei)utation in the West opposing the pro- 
I gi’ess of Origenism both by their influence 
I and their writings, these commotions seemed 
I to subside in the West. 

I 25. In the East far greater troubles came 
I upon the church on account of Origenism. 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, who was 
for various reasons hostile to some of the 
monks of Scetys and ^Jitria, taxed them 
with their Origenism, and ordered them to 
throw away the books of Origen. The 
monks resisted his command, alleging soincr 
times that the objectionable passages in the 
i writings of that holy man were interpola- 
tions of the heretics, and sometimes that it 
was improper to condemn the whole toge- 
tlier on account of a few censurable passages. 
Theophilus therefore having assembled a 
council at Alexandria in the year 399, which 
condemned the Origenists, with an armed 

' Sco especially Fontanlnus, Jlisl. Liter. Amtileiem. 
lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 177, <fcc. wliero he gives an elaborate 
history of Ilufluus. 
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force drove the monks from the niouu- 
taiu of Nitria. They first fled to Jerusa- 
lem, and thence removed to Scythopolis; 
but finding themselves insecure there likt;- 
wise, they set siiil for Constantinople, in- 
tending to lay their cause before the imperial 
court. ^ The remainder of their history 
belongs to the next century. But it is 
proper to remark that those who are deno- 
minated Origenists in the writings of this 
age were not all of one character; for this 
ambiguous term sometimes denotes merely 
a person who was friendly to Origen, one 
who looked upon his books as corrupted and 
did not defend the errors of which he was 
accused; but at other times it designates 
persons who admitted that Origen taught 
all that he was charged with teaching, and 
who resolutely defended his opinions. Of 
this latter class were many of the monks. 

CHAPTER IV. 

mSTOllY OF CEUEMOKIES AND RITES. 

1. While the fostering care of the em- 
perors sought to advance the Christian 
religion, the indiscreet piety of the bishops 
obstructed its true nature and oppressed its 
energies by the multiplication of rites and 
ceremonies. The observation of Augustine 
is well known — That the yoke once laid 
upon the Jews was more supportable than 
that laid on many Christians in his age.^ 
For the Christian bishops introduced with 
but slight alterations into the Christian 
worship, those rites and institutions by which 
formerly the Greeks and Romans and other i 
nations had manifested their reverence to- 
wards their imaginary deities, supposing | 
that the people would more readily embrace j 
Christianity if they perceived the rites, | 
handed down to them from their fathers, 
still existing unchanged among the Chris- 
tians, and perceived that Christ and the 
martyrs were worshipped in the same man- 
ner as formerly their gods were. Tliei’e 
was of course little difierence in these times 
between the public worship of tlie Christians 
and that of the Greeks and Romans.^ In 
both alike there were splendid robes, mitres, 
tiaras, wax- tapers, croziers,^ processions, 

2 Soo Huet, Origeniana, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. IDG, &o.\ 
Doucin, IJist, de I' Origetmnve, livr. iii. p. 9r>, Xc.; 
IJieron. a Prato, Diss. vi. in Sulpitium Severum De 
Muimchis oh Origenis Nomen ex Nitria totaque JUgypto 
pulsis, p. 273, Veron. 1741, fol. These writers cite the 
ancient authorities, but they make some mistakes. 
[The literary history of this controversy is given by 
VValch, Hist. Lcclcs. p. 1042, &c. — Sc/il, [The history 
itself, but without naming authorities. Is given by 
Neander in his Chrysostom w. dessen 2^Ualter, pt. ii. 
p. 163, &c,— JV/wr. 

3 Augustine, Ad Jannarium, Epist. oxlx. according to 
tlie ancient division. 

* The crosier or bishop’s staff w'as exactly of tho 
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lustrations, images, golden and silver vases, 
and innumerable other things. ^ 

2. No sooner had Constantine renounced 
the religion of his ancestors than magnificent 
temples were everywhere erected, which 
were adorned with pictures and images, and 
which both in their external and their in- 
ternal form were very similar to the fanes 
and temples of the gods.^ These temples 
were of two kinds. Some were erected at 
the graves of the martyrs, and were called 
Martyria. The people assembled in these 
only at stated times. Others were intended 
for the ordinary and common meetings for 
religious worship, and were afterwards 
called by the Latins Titnli.^ Both were 
consecrated with imposing pomp, and with 
rites borrowed in great measure from the 
ancient pontifical code of the Romans; and 
what is more strange, a great part of reli- 
gion was supposed to consist in a multitude 
of churches, and the right of patronage, as 
it is called, was introduced among Chris- 
tians for no other reason than to induce 
opulent persons to build churches.^ Thus 
in this particular the true religion evidently 


form of the lituus, the chief ensign of the ancient 
Augurs. See Cicero, De Dioinulione, lib. i. cap. xvii. 
— Mur. 

1 Those who wish to inquire farther into this resem- 
blance between Chri.stian and Pagan rites should read 
Middleton’s Letter J'roni liutne, showing the exact Con- 
formitv between Popery and Paganism ; Lond. 1740. 
This discussion had been opened in the beginning of 
the previous century by a French divine, JJe Croy, in 
his Les Trots Conformities, 1(105, afterwards translated 
into Kngllsh, entitled. Harmony if the Romish Church 
with Gentilism, Judaism, and Ancient Heresies ; Lond. 
1026. Various other works on this question have been 
published on the continent, the names of which may be 
seen in Walch’s Bibiio. Theol. Selecta, vol. ii. p. 371, 
kc.— n. 

See Spanhf'im, Preuves sur les Cesars de Julien, p. 
47 ; but especially Le lirun, Explication Litterale. et His- 
tor. (les Ceremonies de la Messe, tome ii. p. 101, &c. For 
a description of such a temple see Kusebiua, De Pita 
Constantini, lib. iii. cap. xxxv. &c. Plates representing 
the interior form are given by Beveridge, Adnotat. ad 
Pandectas Canonum, tom. ii. p. 70, and by Spanheim, 
Institut. Hist. Eccles. in his 0pp. tom. i. p. 860. Some 
parts of the Christian temples were after the pattern of 
the Jewish temple. See Vitringo, De Synagoga I'etere^ 
lib. iii. p.406. [Some of these temples were new build- 
ings erected by the emperors, others were pagan temples 
transmuted to Christian churches. See Codex. Theodos. 
lib. ix. tit. xvii. legem, ii.; and Jerome, Chronieon, aim. 
332. From the Jews was borrowed the division into 
the holy of holies, the holy place and the court ; from 
which came the chancel, the nave, and the poi’ch, 
vabi, and vdp&r}$. — Schl. 

3 Mabillon, Museum Italic, tom. ii. in Comment, ad 
Ordin. Roman, p. 16, &c. [The TituH of the middle 
ages were properly the parisli churches under the care 
of presbyters, who derived their titles from the respect- 
ive churches. See Du Cange, Glossarium Med. et Inf. 
Latin, voce Titulus.—Mur. 

4 Boehmer, Jus Eccles. Protestant, tom. iii. p. 466, 
&c. Bifitiothdque Italique, tome v. p. 166, &c. [Who- 
ever erected to any god either a larger or a smaller 
temple had the right of designating the priests and 
attendants on the altar who should officiate there. 
And whoever erected a Christian temple possessed the 
same right in regard to those wlio should minister 
there. This induced many persons to build churches. 

-Schl. 
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copied after superstition; for the ancient 
nations supposed that a country or province 
would be the more prosperous and secure, 
the more temples, fiines, and chapc^ls were 
there erected to the gods and heroes, be- 
cause those gods would be ashamed not to 
show themselves patrons and defenders of 
the people who worshipped and honoured 
them with so much zeal. The same senti- 
ment prevailed among the Christians. Tiiey 
supposed the more temples there were de- 
dicated to Christ, to his servants and 
friends, the more certain they might be of 
assistance from Christ and his friends ; for 
they supposed God, Christ, and the inha- 
bitants of heaven equally with us wretched 
mortals to be delighted and captivated with 
external signs and expressions of respect. 

3. The Christian worship consisted in 
hymns, prayers, reading the holy scriptures, 

I a discourse to the people, and then closed 
I with the celebration of the Lord’s supper; 
but these exercises were accompanied with 
various ceremonies, better calculated to 
please the eye than to excite true devotion.*^ 
But all congregations did not by any means 
follow one and the same rule or form. Each 
individual bishop according to his own 
views, and as the circumstances of times, 
places, and persons suggested, prescribed 
to his own llo(jk such a ibrm of public wor- 
ship as he judged best. Hence the variety 
of liturgies which were in use before the 
Roman ponti If arrogated to himself supreme 
power in religious matters, and persuaded 
people tliat they ought to copy after the 
principal church, the common mother of 
them all, as well in doctrine as in their 
modes of worship. 

4. It would be tedious to go over all the 
parts of public worship ; I will therefore 
content myself with a few observations. 
The prayers had declined very much from 
their primitive simplicity and solemnity, 
and became turgid and bombastic. Among 
tlie public hymns the Psalms of Bavid were 
now received.® Tlie public discourses 
among the Greeks especially were formed 
according to the rules for civil eloquence, 

A TliG form of public worsliip or the liturgy of this 
ago, may bo very well learned in general from Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Catechesis xxii.; and from the Apostolic 
Constitutions, which are falsely ascribed to Clemens 
Ilomanus. These writers are carefully explained and 
interprcfted by I.e Brun, Explication Litter, et Uistor. de 
la Messe, tome ii. p. 63, &c. whicli is a very learned 
work. [See also Ernesti’s Antimuratof. p. 13, &c. — 
Schl. 

6 Bcausobre, Hist, du Manichoisme, tome ii. p. 614, &c. 
[They were sung in course or in their order. Cassi- 
an, Institution, lib. ii. cap. ii. iv. lib. iii. cap. iii. Yet 
lor the public worship on certain occasions particular 1 
psalms were appointed (Augustine on Ps. xxi.), and it j 
lay with the bishop to designate what psalms he would 
have sung. Athanasius, Aoolog. ii. Augustine on Ps. I 
cxxxviii. — Schl. i 
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and were better ailapted to call forth the 
admiration of the rude multitude who love 
display than to amend the heart. And that 
no foolish and senseless custom might be 
omitted in their public assemblies, the peo- 
pie were allowed to applaud their orators 
as had been practised in the forum and in 
the theatres ; nay, they were instructed both 
to applaud and to clap the preachers. ^ Who 
could suppose that men professing to despise 
vain glory, and who were appointed to show 
to others tlie emptiness of all human things, 
would become so senseless ? 

5. The first day of the week, on which 
Cliristians were accustomed to meet for the 
! worship of God, Constantine recpiircd by a 
special law to be observed more sacredly 
• than before. 2 In most congregations of 

Christians five annual festivals were ob- 
served, in remembrance namely of the Sa- 
viour’s birth, of his sufferings and death for 
the sins of men, of his resurrection, of his 
ascension to heaven, and of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon his ministers. Of 
these festivals that of the fourteen days sa- 
cred to the memory of Christ’s return to 
life was observed with much more ceremony 
than tlie rest.^ The oriental Christians 
kept the memorial of the Saviour’s birth and 
of his baptism on one and the same day, 
namely, the sixth day of January, and this 
day they called Epiphany but the western 
Christians seem always to have consecrated 
the twenty-fifth day of December to the 
memory of the Saviour’s birth ; for what is 
i reported of the Homan bishop, Julian I. 

: that he transferred the memorial of Christ’s 
birth from the sixth of January to the 
twenty-fifth of December,^ appears to me 

1 Ferrarius, De Feterum Acdamitionibus et Pkiusu, 
p. 06. 

Gothofredus, Notes to the Codex Theodos, tom. i. p. 
135. [See Eusebius, De Vita Constan. lib. iv. cap. 
xviii. xix. xx. xxiii.; Sozomen, Hist. Ercl. lib. i. cap. 
viii. The principal laws of Constantine and his suc- 
cessors in regard to the Lord’s day and the other 
festivals, are collected in the Codex Justiuianus, lib. hi. 
tit. xii. log. 1—11. The Lord’.s day and the other fes- 
tivais were placed on tlie siune level. On them all the 
courts of justice and the public offices were to be 
closed, except in certain urgent cases. Constantine in 
the year 321 required the inhabitants of cities and all 
mechanics to suspend their business on the Lord's day; 
but he allowed such as resided in the country full 
liberty to pursue their agriculture, because it was sup- 
posed necessary for them to sow their flelds and prop 
their vines when the weather and the season best suited. 
The emperor Leo however In tho year 469, thought 
agriculture required no exception, and Uierelbre he 
included farmers under the same prohibition with 
mechanics. See Imp. Loonis Nooellcet constitut. 54.— 

3 Gothofredus, Notes on the Codex Tlieodos. tom. i. 
143. 

4 Seo Beausobre, Hist, da ManicJieaine, tome u. p. 

5*Seo Asseman, Bihlioth. Orient. Clement Fatic. 
tom. ii. p. I6i; Alph. Du Vlgnoles, Dissert, in the 
lUblio. German, tom. ii. p. 29. [Additional remarks 
on the origin of the festivals Tho tirst Christians 
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very questionable. The untoward success 
of the age in finding the dead bodies of cer- 
tain holy men increased immensely the 
commemorations of the martyrs. Devout 

being chiefly Jews, who were accustomed to assemble 
at Jerusalem on the great festivals, found it advanta- 
geous after their conversion to continue to meet in 
that city on tho two great feasts of tho Passover and 
Pentecost. While thus assembled at Jerusalem, they 
would naturally recognise with thrilling emotions the 
recurring anniversaries of their Lord’s crucitixion, 
resurrection from tho dead, ascension to heaven, atid 
sending down tho Holy Spirit at Pentecost. All these 
days — Good Friday, Easter Sunday, Ascension Day, 
and Whitsuntide — occurred during the J ewish feasts of 
tho Passover and Pentecost, or in the interval between 
them, and having been observed with peculiar Interest 
were at length considered as Christian festivals which 
apostolic usage had introduced, and were sanctioned by 
general councils. Augustine ( Epist. liv. or cxviii. cap. 
i.) mentions them as the only festivals which were then 
regarded as having such an origin and sanction Ho 
admits indeed that tho Christians of his ago observed 
also C7tri\t?nas, or the day of Christ’s nativity, as a fes- 
tival; but ho considered it of later origin and less 
sacred than tho four above mentioned ( Epist. Iv. or 
cxix. cap. i.) As Augustine represents Christmas as 
neither derived from apostolic usage nor sanctioned by 
any general council, Baillet very candidly says ( Fies 
des Saints, tom. iii. p. 290), “ There can bo no reason- 
able doubt that it had its rise after the council of Nice." 
Such a conclusion is the more probable from the ante- 
Nicene fathers omitting to speak of any such festival in 
tho church, and from their great inditferenco about 
ascerUining the day of tho Saviour’s birth. Tho fol- 
lowing passage from Clemens Alex. ( Stromata, lib, i. 
p. 340 or 249) is almost the only genuine passage of an 
ante-Niconc writer which can bo supposed to Allude to 
such festivals, and as it states the diflerent conjectures 
in that age respecting the day of Christ’s birth, and 
manifests the inditt’eronco with which even tho learned 
treated the subject, the passage is worth giving entire. 
Clemens had just given a list of all the Roman emper- 
ors till the death of Commodus, a.d. 192, and had 
stated In what years of certain emperors tho Saviour 
was either born, or haiitized, or cnicitied. He then says ; 

— “ There are some who oner curiously (nepiepyoTepoe) 
assign not only the year, but also the day of our Siv- 
viour’s nativity, winch they say was in the twenty- 1 
eighth year of Augustus, on the (25th of Pachon) 20Lii 
of May. And tho followers of Basilides observe also 
the day of his baptism as a festival, spending the whole, 
previous night in rc.ading ; and they say it was in tho 
flfteenth year of Tiberius Cu aar, on the (15th of Tybi) 
10th of January ; hut some say it was on tho (11th) 7th 
of that month. Among those who nicely calculated 
the time of his passion, some say it was in the sixteenth 
year of Tiberius Casar, the (J.'ith of Pliainenoth) 22»l 
of March; others say the (25th of Pharmuthi) 21st of 
of April; and others that it was on the (19th of Phai*- 
inuthi) 15th of April that the Saviour sutt’ered. Nay, 
some of them say that he was born in (Pharmutbi) 
April, the (25th or 26th) 20th or 21st day.” After tlio 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine, and 
among tho new institutions which were intended for 
the benefit of the church, we seem authorised to place 
the commemoration of Christ's adoent. This tho 
oriental Cliristians generally assigned to the 6th of 
January, on which day they supposed both the birth 
and baptism of Christ occurred, and in reference to 
both they called it Epiphany. But tlie Western Chris- 
tians observed tlie 25th of December as their festival of 
the nativity. According to an epistle of John, arch- 
bishop of Nice (in tho Auctar. Biblio. Fair. ed. Com- 
befis, tom. ii. p. 207) and an anonvmous writer cited 
by Cotelerius (ad Comtit. A postal, v. a iii.), it was 
Julian I. bishop of Rome, a.d. 337 — 352, who first 
ascertained this to be the right day ; and though this 
authority Is not the licst, yet it is generally admitted 
that the designation of tho 25th of December for the 
festival was first made about the middle of the fourth 
century. Afterwards the oriental churches gradually 
came into the Roman custom, most of them before the 
end of the century. On the other hand the Western 
churches adopted the oriental Epiphany on the 6th a 
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men would have readily consented to the 
multiplication of festivals, if the time that 
Christians consumed in them had been em- 
ployed to advance them in true holiness ; 
but the majority spent the time rather in 
idleness and dissipation and other vices than 
in the worship of God. It is well known 
among other things what opportunities of 
sinning were ofiered to the licentious by the 
Vigils, as they were called, of Easter and 
Whitsuntide. 

G. It was believed that nothing was more 
elfectual to repel the assaults of evil spirits 
and to propitiate the Deity than fasting. 
Hence it is easy to discover why the rulers 
of the church ordained fasts by express 
laws, and commanded as a necessary duty 
what was before loft at discretion. The 
Quadragesimal or Lent fast, as it was called, 
was considered more sacred than all the 
rest, though it was not as yet fixed to a de- 
terminate number of days.^ But it should 


January, as the proper festival of Christ’s baptism. 
’I'he motives which led the Western churches to place 
the festival of the nativity on the 25th of December are 
not clearly ascertained. Some among the Catholics 
(as llarduin). and many among the Protestants (as 
lluspinian, Jablonski, Eisinschmid, (lioscler, &c.), 
think that day was chosen— ft i-st, because it was the day 
on which the Romans celebrated their festival ofnatu-. 
Us soUs invicti, or of the sun's passing the southern 
solstice and beginning to return northwatxi— a fit em- 
blem of the approach of the Sun of Righteousness to 
mortals (see the orations of Augustine and Chrysostom 
on the nativity of Clirist); and, secondly, because the 
establishment of a Christian festival of several days, at 
that season of the year, might supplant the Saturnalia 
and other corrupting festivals of the pagans. Rut 
other reasons may bo stated. Some no doubt believed 
that the 25th of December was the most probable day ; 
and all might have felt it desirable to have a Christian 
festival at some other season of the year than the fifty 
or sixty days next after the vernal equinox, into whicli 
all the older festivals were clustered. From the first 
institution of this festival the Western nations seem to 
have transferred to it many of the follies and censura- 
ble practices which prevailed in the pagan festivals of 
the same season, such as adonung the churches fantas- 
tically, mingling puppet shows and dramas with 
worship, universal feasting and merry-making, visits 
and salutations, presents and jocularity, revelry and 
drunkenness. For, from the days of Augustine and 
Chrysostom down to our present times, we find many 
devout persons deprecating the heatlienish manner in 
which tlie festival was kept, and labouring to give it a 
more Christian character. The Christmas holidays— 
which by a law of Theodosius the Great (a.d. 383— 
39.5) were to comprise fourteen days, or the seveii days 
before and after Chidstmas ( Codex Justinittn, lib. iil. 
tit. xil. leg. ii.)— have borne so close a resemblance to 
the Roman Saturnalia, Sigilhiria, &c. and to the Juel 
[ Vulo] feast of the ancient Goths, as to afford strong 
presumption of an unhappy alliance between them 
from the first See Buillet, Vies des Saints, Dec. 25, 
tome iil. p. 295, &c.; Eisenschmid, Geschichte der So 7 in- 
und- Festtage^ljeKp. p. 99, &c. ; Hospinian, De 

Orig, Festor. Christ, ed. 1684, p. 168, &c. ; Neander, 
Kirchenges. vol i. pt. ii. p. 527, &c.; and his Chrysos^ 
tom u. dessen Zvitaller, vol. i. p. 236, kc. 259, &c. 288, 
; Schroeckh, Kirchenges. vol. x. p. 349, 8:c. ; and 
Bingham, Grig. Eccles. book xx chap. iv. — lihir, 

1 Daill6, Do Jejuniis et Quadragesima, lib. iv [The 
Quadragesimal fast was at first of only forty hours, 
afterwards it was extended to several days and even 
weeks, and at last settled at thirty-six. In the oriental 
churches liont commenced with the seventh week 
•etere Easter, beean.so two days in each wet'k they sus- 
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be remembered that the fasts of this age 
differed much from those observed by Chris- 
tians in preceding ages. Anciently those 
who undertook to observe a fast abstained 
altogether from food and drink ; in this ago 
many deemed it sufficient merely to omit 
the use of flesh and wine,^ and this senti- 
ment afterwards became universal among 
the Latins. 

7. For the more convenient administra- 
tion of baptism sacred fonts or baptisterla^ 
were erected in tlie porches of the temples. 
This sacred rite was always administered, 
except in cases of necessity, on the vigils of 
Easter and Whitsuntide, with lighted wax 
candles and by the bishop, or by the pres- 
byters whom he commissioned for that pur- 
pose. In some places salt, a symbol of 
purity and wisdom, was put into the mouth 
of the baptized; and everywhere a double 
anointing was used, the first before and the 
other after the baptism. After being bap- 
tized the persons appeared clad in white 
gowns during seven days. The other rites, 
which were either of temporary duration 
or confined to certain countries, arc hero 
omitted. 

8. The instruction and discipline of the 
catechumens were the same in tliis contury 
as the preceding. That the Lord’s supper 
was administered twice or three times a 
week (though in some places only on Sun- 
days) to all who assembled for the worship j 
of God, appears from innumerable testi- 
monies. It was also administered at the 
sepulchres of the martyrs and at funerals; 
whence arose afterwards the masses in 
honour of the saints and for the dead, ^'h^ 
bread and wine were now everywhere ele- 
vated before distribution, so that they might 
be seen by the people and be viewed wltli 
reverence; and hence arose, not long after, 
the adoration of the symbols. Neither ca- 
techumens nor penitents, nor those who 
were supposed to be under the power of evil 
spirits, were allowed to be present at this 
holy ordinance, nor did the sacred orators 
in their public discourses venture to speak 

pended the fast ; but in the Western churches it com- 
menced with the sixth week, because they fasted on the 
Sundays. Finally, Gregory the Great in the sixth 
century, or as others say Gregory II. in the eighth 
century, added four days more to this fast, so as to 
make it full forty days. In the fourth century however 
the Lent.fast was in a degree optional, and the people 
were exhorted with entreaties to its observance. See 
Baumgarten’s Erlciuterung der Christ. Alterth. p. 329. 
kQ.Schl ’ 

See Barbeyrac, De la Morale des Pi^re.s, p. 250, <fec. 

3 The Baptisteries were properly buildings adj:iccnt 
to the churche.s, in which the CiVtcehumens were in- 
structed and wliere were a sort of cisterns into wliich 
water was let at the time of baptism, and in which the 
candidates w<?re baptized by immersion. See Baum- 
garten’s Erldutevung der Christ. Alterth. p. '63S.~Schl. 
[.See also Rob. Robertson’s History of Baptism, chap. xil. 
pages 67—73, 1817.— J/«n j 
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openly and plainly concerning its true na- 
ture. The origin of this custom was not 
very creditable, as has been stated before, 
yet many offer an honourable excuse for it 
by saying that this concealment might 
awaken eagerness in the catechumens to 
penetrate early into these mysteries. 


CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF THE HERESIES. 

1 . The seeds and remains of those sects 
wliich were conspicuous in the preceding 
centuries continued in this, especially in 
the East ; nor did they cease to make some 
proselytes, notwithstanding the absurdity 
of their opinions. The Manichasan sect 
beyond others, and by its very turpitude, 
ensnared many, and often persons of good 
talents also, as appears by the example of 
Augustine. Tliis wide spreading pestilence 
the most respectable doctors of tlie age, and 
among them Augustine, when recovered 
from his infatuation, made eflbrts to arrest; 
some indeed with more learning and discri- 
mination, and others with less, but none of 
them without some success. But the dis- 
ease could not be wholly extirpated either 
l)y books or by severe laws, * but after re- 
maining latent for a time, and when most 
people supposed it extinct, it would break 
out again with greater violence; for the 
Manichaeans, to avoid the severity of the 
laws, assumed successively various names, 
as Encratites, Apotactics, Saccophori, Ily- 
droparastites, Solitaries, &c. and under 
these names they often lay concealed for a 
time, but not long, for the vigilance of their 
enemies would find them out.* 

2. But the state had little to fear from 
these people, whose energies were gradually 
impaired and oppressed in the Roman em- 
pire by penal laws and persecutions. A 
much more threatening storm arose in 
Africa which, though small in its commencc- 


I Sec in the Codox Theodos. tom. vl. pt. i. ed. Ritter, 
various and peculiarly severe laws of the emperors 
against the Maniclneans. In the year 372 Valentinian 
senior forbade their holding meetings, and laid their 
preachers under heavy penalties, p. i2G. In the year 
381 Theodosius the Great pronounced them infamous, 
and deprived them of all the rights of citizens, p. 133. 
See other laws even more severe than these, pages 137, 
138, 170, &c. [The writers who confuted tho Mani- 
chneans are very fully enumerated by Walch, in his 
Hist, der Keizer, vol. i. p. 808, Scc.—Hchl. 

* See the law of Theodosius, In the Codex Theodos. 
tom. vi. pages 184, 136, 138. [The populay names as- 
sumed by the Manicliseans were, iy’KfXTtrxT, continents, 
from their condemning marriage; irorxzrixci, set 
apart or consecrated to God; wearers of 

sackcloth; v^gitrxfxe’rxrxf, presenters of water, from 
their using water only In the eucharist; and so/ilarti, 
solitaries or monks.— if ar. 
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ment, kept both the church and the state in 
commotion for more than a century^ Men- 
surius, the bishop of Carthage in Africa, 
dying in tho year 311, the majority of the 
people and of the clergy elected Cascilian, 
the archdeacon, to the vacant chair, and he 
was consecrated immediately without wait- 
ing for the bishops of Numidia by the 
bishops of Africa [Proper, or the province 
of which Carthage was the capital]. The 
Numidian bishops who, according to cus- 
tom, should have been present at the con- 
secration, were highly offended at being 
excluded from the ceremony, and therefore 
having assembled at Carthage they suin- 
monetl Cascilian to appear before them. 
The feelings of these excited bishops were 
still more inflamed by tlie eflbrts of certain 
presbyters of Carthage, especially Botrus 
and Cclesius, the competitors of Ca3cilian, 
and by au opulent lady named Lucilla, who 
was unfriendly to Cascilian (by whom she 
had been reproved for her superstition), and 
who distributed large sums of money among 
those Numidians, that they might vigorously 
oppose the new bishop. When therefore 
Cneeilian refused to appear before the tri- 
bunal of these bishops, they, seventy in 
number, and headed by Secundus, bishop 
of Tigisis, with the approbation of a consi- 
derable part of the cl(Tgy and people of 
Carthage, pronounced Cfcccilian unworthy 
of his oflice, and created Majorinus, his 
deacon, bishop of Carthage. Hence the 
Carthaginian church was divided into two 
factions, headed by the two bishops Casci- 
liaii au<l Majorinus. 

3. The Eumidians stated two grounds 
for their sentence against CaBcilian. 1st, 
That the principal bishop concerned in his 
consecration, Felix of Aptunga, was a tra- 
ditor; tliat is, that during the persecution 
of Diocletian he had delivered up the sacred 
books to the magistrates to be burned, and 
therefore that he was an apostate from 
Christ, and of course could not impart the 
Holy Ghost to the new made bishop. 2d, 
That Csecilian himself when a deacon had 
been hard-hearted and cruel to the witnesses 
for Christ or the martyrs during the Dio- 
cletian persecution, and had forbidden food 
to be carried to them in prison. To these 
two causes they added the contumacy of 
Caecilian, who being summoned to a trial 
before them refused to appear. Among 
these Numidian bishops no one was more 
ardent and violent than Donatus, the bishop 
of Casas Nigras ; whence, as most writers 
suppose, the whole party opposed to Casci- 
lian were from him called Donatists, though 
there are those who think the name was de- 
rived from the other Donatus, whom the 
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Donatists called the Great.* In a very 
short time this controversy was diffused 
over the whole, not only of Niirnidia but 
even of Africa; and most of tlie cities had 
two bishoj)s, one taking side with Csecilian 
and the other with Majorinus. 

4. The Donatists having brought this 
controversy before Constantine the Great 
in the year 313, the emperor committed the 
examination of it to Meh^hiades, the Roman 
bishop, with whom he joined three bishops 
from Gaul as assessors. In this court 
Caeeilian was acquitted of the charges al- 
leged against him, but the allegations 
against Felix of Aptunga, who had conse- 
crated him, were not examined. The em- 
jKjror therefore in the year 314 committed 
the cause of Felix to the separate cxaniina^ 
tion of JElian, his proconsul for Africa, by 
whom Felix was pronounced innocent; but 
the Donatists raised many exceptions against 
the decisions of Mclehiades and Aiilian, and 
especially they objected to the small num- 
ber of bishops who were joined with Mel- 
chiadcs as judges. They said a formal 
decision of seventy venerable bishops of 
Numidia ought undoubtedly to have far 
more weight than a decree of only nineteen 
bishops (the number present at llome),^ 
and those but partially acquainted with the 
transactions in Africa. To quiet these 
murmurs the emperor, in the year 814, ap- 
pointed a much larger tribunal to meet at 
Arles, composed of bishops from the pro- 
vinces of Italy, Gaul, Germany, and Spain. 
Here again the Donatists lost their cause, 
and appealed to a trial before the em[)eror 
himself. He did not reject tlie appeal, but 
in the year 316 exainiiied the cause at 
Milan, the parties being present before him. 

I In tlic Donatist contests, two persons of the name 
of Donatus distinguished themselves; the one was a 
Niimidlan, and bishop of Casa? Nigne, the other was 
the second leader of the Donatists, succeeded Majorinus 
as bishop of Carthage, and on account of his learning 
and virtues was honoured by his partisans with the 
title of the Great. The learned have raised the ques- 
tion— “From which of these men did the Donatists 
derive their name?'* Arguments of nearly equal 
strength may be adduced on both sides of this unim- 
portant question. I should think the name was derived 
from both. [The Donatists received several names. 
In the commencement of the schism they were called 
the party of Majorinus. Afterwards they were colled 
Donatians and ]!)onatists, though they would not allow 
of this name which was given them by the orthodox. 
Finally, they were called ( Montensos) Mountaineers (a 
name which they bore only at Rome, and either because 
they held their meetings in a mountain, or because they 
resembled the Montanists), also Campitae and RupiUe 
[or Uupitani. because they assembled on the jdains and 
among the clefts of the rocks .] — SchL 

»The Emperor, in Ids letters to Melchiades, named 
no mors than three prelates— viz. Matenius, Khetic us, 
and Marlnus, bishop? of Cologne, Autun, and Arles, to 
sit with him as judges of this controversy; but after- 
wards he ordered seven more to be added to the num- 
ber, and as many as could soon and conveniently 
assemble, so that they were at last nineteen In alL— 
MacL 


His decision also was against the Donatists,* 
and this contumacious party now cast re- 
proaches on the emperor himself, and coni- 
j)laincd that Hosius, the bishop of Corduba, 
who was the friend both of the emperor and 
Cmcilius, had corrupted the mind of the 
former to give an unrighteous decision, 
ddiis moved the emperor’s indignation, and 
he now, in the year 316, ordered their 
temples to be taken from them in Africa, 
and the seditious bishops to be banished, 
and some of them also — perhaps for the li- 
centiousness of their tongues and pens — he 
put to death. Hence arose violent com- 
motions and tumults in Africa, for the 
Donatist i)arty was very numerous and 
powerful, and the emperor in vain strove 
to allay these tumults by his envoys. 

5. It was unquestionably amid these terri- 
ble commotions that those called Cireumcol- 
liones^ first originated; a furious, headlong, 
sanguinary set, composed of the peasantry 
and rustic populace, who espousing the cause 
of the Donatists defended it by the force of 
arms, and roaming through the province of 
Africa filled it with slaughter, rapine, and 
burnings, and committed the most atrocious 
crimes against the adverse party. This 
mad throng who disregarded death and 
every evil, nay, faced death when there was 
occasion with the greatest alacrity, brought 
extreme odium upon the Donatists; and 
yet it does not appear from any competent 
evidence that the Donatist bishops, and 
especially those possessed of any measure of 


3 No proofs could be more clear than those affor^d 
by this whole controversy, of the supremacy of the em- 
peror's power in matters of religion. It is obvious that 
no person in that age conceived of a single supreme 
judge over the whole church appointed by Chri.st 
him.self. The conventions at Rome and Arles are 
commonly called councils; but whoever views them 
Impartially will perceive that they were not properly 
councils, but rather courts held by special judges ap- 
pointed by the emperor, or to speak in the language of 
modern times, High Commission Courts. [To this 
opinion Walch subscribes In his Hist, der Kotzer. vol. 
iv. p. 343, &c. where he says; — “ The whole history 
.speaks out loudly that in settling this controver.sy and 
restoring peace, the bishop of Rome did nothing and 
the emperor everything. In the numerous transactions 
the bishop Melchiades appears only once, and then not 
as supremo head of the church but merely as the em- 
peror’s commissioner, charged with the execution of 
Ids commands. No popal ordinance, no appeal to the 
court of Rome, no dernier decision, was here once 
thought of. So the ecclesiastical law of Africa in that 
age had no article respecting the authority of the pope. 
On the contrr.ry, from the commencement to the final 
subjugation of the Donatists, we everywhere meet with 
the emperor, imperial trials, imperial commissioners, 
imperial laws, imperial punishments, imperial executive 
officers, all in full operation." — Srhl. 

4 They were called Circumcelllones (vagrants'!, or by 
contraction Circeliones, from the {cellce) cottages of 
the peasants around which they hovered, having no 
fixed residence. They styled themselves Agonistic! 
(combatants), pretending that they were combating and 
vanquishing the devil. Walch, ubi tupra, p. 157, thinks 
it cannot be proved that the Circumcelllones appeared 
before the time of Constans.— ^7il. 
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good sense and religion, approved or insti- 
gated their proceedings. The storm con- 
tinuing to increase ana seeming to threaten 
a civil war, Constantine after attempting a 
reconciliation without elTcct, at the sugges- 
tion of the prefects of Africa, repealed the 
laws against the Donatists [a.d. 321], and 
gave the African people full liberty to fol- 
low either of the contending parties at their 
own option.* 

6. After the death of Constantine the 
Great, his son Constans, on whom the 
African province devolved, in the year 348 
sent thither Macarius and Paulus as his 
lieutenants, to heal this deplorable schism 
and to persuade the Donatists to reconcilia- 
tion with the orthodox. But the chief 
Donatist bishop, Donatus, whom his sect 
denominated the Great, strenuously opposed 
a reconciliation, and the other bishops fol- 
lowed his example. The Circumcelliones 
still contended furiously with slaughter and 
war in support of the party whose interest 
they espoused. After Macarius had van- 

' qnlshcd those in battle at Bagnia [or 
Bngaja], ho no longer recommended but 
enjoined peace and reconciliation. A few 
Donatists obeyed, the majority either fled or 
were sent into banishment, among whom 
was Donatus the Great, and many sulfered 
the severest punishments. In this persecu- 
tion of the Donatists, which lasted thirteen 
years, many things were done, as the Catho- 
lics themselves concede, ^ which no upright, 
impartial, and humane person can well say 
were righteous and just ; and hence the nu- 
merous complaints made by the Donatists 
of the cruelty of their adversaries.® 

7. J ulian on his accession to the govern- 
ment of the empire in the year 362, per- 
mitted the Donatists to return to their 
country and enjoy their former liberty. 
After their return they drew the greater 
part of Africa in a short time into their 
communion.^ Gratian enacted indeed some 


' The Donatists soon beoanio very numerous through- 
out Africa. In some places they were more numerous 
than the Catholics. In the year 330 one of their 
councils consisted of no less than two hundred and 
seventy bishops. See Augustine. Ep. 93.~=-A/«r. 

2 I will here give a quotation from Optatus of Me- 
levi, whom none will rehiso as a witness, De Schismate 
Dimatistor. lib. ill. sec. i. p. .^1, ed. Du Pin: “ Ab Ope- 
ranis unitatis (the imperial legates Macarius and 
Paullus) multa quidam aspere gesta sunt. — Fugerunt 
omnes Episcopi cum clericis suis, aliqui sunt mortui ; 
qul fortiores fuerunt, capti et longe relegati sunt.” 
Through this whole book Optatus is at much pains to 
apologise for this severity, the blame of which he casts 
upon the Donatists. Yet he does not dissemble that 
all of it cannot by any means be approved or justified. 

3 See the ColUitio Carthagin. diei tertice, sec. cclviii; 
at the end of Optatus, p. 315. 

4 When the Donatists returned under the permission 
of Julian, they demanded of the orthodox the restora- 
tion of their churches. But as they were not willing 
to give them up, and as little could bo expected from 
tlie civil authorities, the Donatists felt justified in de- 
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laws against them, and especially in 387 
commanded all their temples to be taken 
from them, and all their assemblies, even in 
the fields and private houses, to be broken 
up.* But the furj?^ of the Circumcelliones, 
who were the soldiery of the Donatists, and 
the fear of producing intestine war, un- 
doubtedly prevented the vigorous execution 
of these laws, for it appears that in the con- 
clusion of this century the Donatist com- 
munity in Africa was so extensive as to 
have more tlian four hundred bishops. As 
the century drew to a close, however, two 
things impaired not a little the energies of 
this very flourishing community. The one 
was a great schism which arose in it, occa- 
sioned by one Maxim inus,® which afibrded 
the Catholics great advantage in opposing 
the Donatists; tlie other was the zeal of 
Augustine, first a presbyter and then bishop 
of Hippo; for he as.sailcd them most vi- 
gorously in books, sermons, conferences, 
by his advice, admonitions, and activity in 
assemblies, and being very ardent and ener- 
getic, he roused against them not only Africa 
but all Christendom, as well as the imperial 
court. 7 

8. That the Donatists were sound in doc- 
trine their adversaries admit, nor were their 
lives censurable, if we except the enormities 
of the Circumcelliones, which were detested 
by the greatest part of the Donatists. Their 
fault was that they regarded the African 
church as liaving fallen from the rank and 
privilege of a true church, and as destitute 
of the gifts of the Holy Spiiit, in conse- 
quence of its adherence to Caecilian, not- 


pending upon thoir own strength. Most unhappy 
proceedings ensued, which have brought lasting dis- 
grace upon the Donatists. Bloodshed, merciless denial 
of the necessaries of life, violation of fumiUes, in a word, 
the worst excesses of an oppressed party, which after 
long continued sufferings felt itself authorised to take 
unsparing revenge, attended the restoration of the Do- 
natists. The orthodox made resistance and would not 
tamely suffer. And hence arose those tumultuous 
scenes which the magistrates reported to the court: 
and very probably had Julian 11 v(^ a little longer, per- 
secuting laws would have been issued by the govern- 
ment. See Walch, Hut. der Ketzer. vol. iv. p. 175. — 
Sdd. 

A Codex Theodos. lib. il. ne sanct Bapt. iteretur.— 
Sc/if. 

6 On this schism among the Donatists and others of 
less magnitude, sec Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. iv. 
pages 258 — 2G7. — Sehi. 

7 A full catalogue of the writings of Augustine 
against the Donatists is given by Walch, Hist, der 
Ketzer, vol. Iv. p. 254, &c. and of his other efforts 
against them an account is given, ibid. p. 1 81, &c. We 
will make hero a single remark, that it was during these 
contests Augustine first exhibited in his writings that 
horrid principle— Heretics are to be punished with 
tempond punishments and death— a principle wholly 
inconsistent with Christianity, and one which In after 
ages served as an excuse for inhuman cruelties. Only 
read Augustine’s 48th Epistle, Ad Vincent, and his 50th, 
Ad Bonifac. and several others, and you will there meet 
with all the plausible arguments which the spirit of 
persecution in after ages so dressed up— to the disgrace 
of C:iri8tlanity— as to blind the eyes of kings. 
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withstanding his odcnces and those of his 
consecrator, Felix of Aptunga; and all 
other churches which united and communed 
with that of Africa they looked upon as de- 
filed and polluted, and believed that them- 
selves alone, on account of the sanctity of 
their bishops, merited the name of the true, 
pure, and holy church, and in (;onsequcnce 
of these opinions they avoided all communion 
with other churches in order to escape de- 
fdement. This error led them to maintain 
that the sacred rites and administrations of 
the Christians who disagreed with them 
were destitute of all efiicaey, and not only 
to rebaptizc those who came over to them 
from other societies, but cither to exclude 
from the sacred otiice or to re-ordain those 
ministers of religion who joined their com- 
munity. This schismatic pestilence scarcely 
extended beyond Afi-ica, for the few small 
con gregati oils which the Donatists formed 
in Spain and Italy had no permanence, but 
were soon broken up.* 

9. Not long after the commencement of 
thcDonatist controversy, or in the year 317, 
another storm of greater consequence and 
more pernicious arose in Egypt, which 

t spread its ravages over the whole Christian 
world. The ground of this contest was the 
do(?trine of three persons in the (lodhcad, a 
doctrine which during the three preceding 
centuries had not been in all respects de- 
fined. It had indeed often been decided, 
in opposition to the Sabellians and others, 
that there is a real difference between the 
Father and the Son, and also between them 
and the Holy Spirit, or as we commonly 
expi’ess it, that there are three distinct per- 
sons in the Godhead. But the mutual 
relations of these persons and the nature of 
the difference between them had not been 
a subject of dispute, and therefore nothing 
had been decreed by the church on these 
points, much less was there any prescribed 
phraseology which it was necessary to use 
when speaking of this mystery. The doctors 
therefore explained this subject in different 
ways, or gave various representations of the 


I A more full account of the Donatists is given hy 
Valesius, Diss. de Schismnte Dnvatistarum, subjoined 
to his edition of Eusebius's Hid. Eccles.\ by Tttig, Hist. 
Donatissniy in an appendix to his book De Uoeres. JEin 
A post, p 241 ; by Witsius, Misccl. Sacra, torn. i. lib. 
iv. p, 742 ; by Noris, Hist. Donatiana, a posthumdiis 
work wliich the brothers Uallerini enlarged and pub- 
lished, Oftp. tom. iv. 45, &c.; and by Long, History qf 
(he Donatists, London, 1677, 8vo. The narrative we 
havv- Riven above is derived from the original sources; 
and if our life is spared it will in due time be corrobo- 
r.ited by a statement of the requisite testimonies. 
[What Mosbeim was prevented from fulfilling by his 
death, his successor in the professorial chair of church 
history. Dr. Walch, has accomplished to the satisfac- 
tion of all the friends of this branch of knowledge, 
in the fourth volume of his Hist, der Keizer, pages I — 
354.— ScW. 


difference between the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, without offence being taken. 
The majority in Egypt and the neighbour- 
ing countries had, on this subject as well as 
otlicns, followed the opinions of Origen, who 
taught ^at the Son is in God what reas on 
IS m man, and that thcTl6Iy~Sprfit is no- 
thing ^seTEah {lie”"divme pO^er 

of acting and working; which opinion, if it 
be not cautiously stated, may lead, among 
other didiculties, to the subversion of any 
real distinction between the divine persons, 
or in other words to Sabcllianism. 

10. Alexander, the bishop of Alexandria 
— it IS uncertain on what occasion — ex- 
pressed himself very freely on this subject 
in a meeting of his presbyters, and main- 
tained, among other things, that„tlia_jSon^ 
possesses not o nly the ^anic dignity as the 
Fa t her , •"bTtr'al^o the same essence.^‘'‘11uf 
Arms, one of the presbyters, a inah^oTacute- 
ness and fluency, influenced perhaps by ill- 
will towards his bishop,® at first denied the 
truth of Alexander’s positions, on the ground 
that they were allied to the Sabellian errors 
which were condemned by the church, and 
then going to the opposite extr eme, h e 
malftTalWed thht the Son Is tot al! ylind c s- 
sentially distinct from the Father ; J hat Tic 
was only the first ami noblest oriEose 
created beings wliom G od the Father forfmTd 
out of nothiffg; 'Ttnd the“TnKtl’umefit 
thitr'FalKer '“used ip creating thr^;^^ 
universe ; and therefor eJt^TMrw.a3 in?<^ridr 
to the Father both In nature and in dig nity.^ 

2 See Socrates, Hist Eccles. lib. 1. cap. v.; Theodo- 
rct, Hist. Kcrles. lib. i. cnp. ii. 

3 A historian should be cautious of judging'^f the 
motives of human actions, for there are cases in which 
a man’s motives are discernible only to the eye of Om- 
niscience. The present Is such a case. Here we can 
express only a dubious “ perhaps,” when we impartially 
survey the sources of the history of Arius. Wo com- 
monly read, it is true, that ambition of distinction led 
Arius to contradict his bishop. But this cannot be 
proved by credible testimony, and his opposers, Alex- 
ander and Athanasius, who would surely have used this 
fact to his disadvantage if it had been known to them, 
observe a profound silence on the subject. On the 
contrary, Philostorgius relates {Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. 
iii.) that Arius, when the votes of the electors were very 
favourable to himself, modestly directed the choice on 
Alexander. Philostorgius, it must be owned, was an 
Arian, and his testimony is of no great weight. But 
the direct contrary to what he states is not capable of 
proof. The motives therefore which actuated Arius in 
opposing his bishop must be regarded as dubious. 
Probably something of human infirmity was found on 
both sides. The conduct of Arius In the contest itself 
betrays pride, conceit of learning, and a contentious 
disposition. On the other liand, the Arians complain 
that Alexander was actuated by envy and personal 
h.atred of Arius, because the groat popularity of Arius 
had excited his jealousy. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzei 
vol. ii. p. 395, &c. — Schl. 

4 Both Alexander and Arius have left us statements, 
each of his own doctrinal views, and also what he un- 
derstood to be the sentiments of his antagonist. The 
statements are in their private letters, written after 
long and public discussions at Alexandria, and when 
Atius and his friends were cast out of the Church. 'I’he 
letter of Alexander Is acblvessed to his namesake, Alex 
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What were his views of the Holy Spirit is 
not equally manifest. That his views of 
the Son of God were combined with some 
other opinions dlifering from the common 
sentiments of Christians cannot be doubted,* 
but no one of the ancients has left us a con- 
nected and systematic account of the reli- 
gion professed by Arius and his associates.® 

1 1 . The opinions of Arius were no sooner 
divulged than they found very many abet- 
tors, and among them men of distinguished 
talents and rank both in Egypt and the 
neighbouring provinces. Alexander on the 

ander of Byzantium, since of Constantinople, and that 
of Arius to his friend Eusebius of Nicomcdia. Both 
aro preserved by Theodorot, Hisf. f '.cH. lib i. cap. iv. 
V, [They are both given in the translation of Theodo- 
ret, in Bagster's Ecdes. Historians^ Lond. 1844, 

p. G, &c. and 23, &c.] According to these statements, 
both the Arians and the orthodox considered the Son 
of God and Saviour of the world as a derived existence, 
and as generated by the Father. Byt they difiered on 
t .vo points. 1st, The orthodox bclievctl his generation 
was h orn eternity, so that he was coeval with the Fa- 
ther. But tiie Arians l)eUeved there was a time when 
the Son was not. 2d, The orthodox believed the Son 
to be derived of and from tiie Father, so that ho was 
6p.oiou(rtos, of the same essence witii the Father. But 
the Arians believed tliat ho was formed out of nothing, 

ovK oi'Tojt' eti'ai by the creative power of God. Botli 
however agreed in calling him God and in ascribing to 
him divine perfections. As to his ofllees or his being 
the Saviour of sinful men, it does not appear that they 
diffored materially in their views. Indt'od, so imperfect 
and fluctuating were the views of that age respecting 
the ofiioes of Christ and the way in which sinners are 
saved, that he was for aught they could see an (viually 
competent Saviour, whether he were a finite creature or 
tlu3 infinite and all-perfect God. Hence both the Arians 
and the orthodox then embraced tiie same system of 
theology in uubstance; and the chief importance in a 
theological view of their controversy respecting the 
SoM.sliip of Christ, related to the assigning him that 
rank in the universe wliieh properly belonged to him. — 
Mur. 

1 I'his conjecture of Mosheim (which his former 
tran^lator has swelled into a strong afllrmation) ap- 
pears to be gratuitous. See the preceding note. — Mur. 

The history of the Ariun contests is to be drawn 
from Eusel)iu3, Da I'ita Constautini, from various 
tracts of Athanasiu.s, Opp. tom i,; from the Eecle.slas- 
tical Histories of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodorot; 
from Epiphanius, Hceres. Ixix. and from other writers 
of this and the following century. But among ail these, 
there is not one whom we may justly pronounce free 
from partiality. And tlie Arian history still needs a 
writer of integrity and void alike of hatred and love. 
There were faults on both sides, but those wlio hitherto 
have described this controversy could discover the 
faults of only one of the parties. [This has now ee^ised 
to be absolutely true, since Walch, in the second volume 
of his Hist, dar lirtzer. pages .383 -700, has so treated 
the history of Arius and his followers, that a man must 
himself be in the highest degree partial if he can deny 
-the honour of impartiality to this writer. — ScM.'l ^t is 
I a common opinion that Arius was too much attaef?^ 
to the sentiments of Plato and Origen. See Petavlu.s, 
Dogmat.. Tfuvl. tom. ii. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 38. But 
those who think so are certainly in an error. For Origen 
1 and Plato differ widely from Arius ; on the contrary 
it cannot well be doubted that Alexander, the opposer 
- of Arius, in his explanation of the doctrine of three 
Persons in one God, closely* followed thc^QtatepaujjyC. 
. ..Griggn. See Cudworth's Intdleclual vol i. p. 

G76, &c. [The student should consult on the Arian 
doctrines and the whole of this controversy, Hagenbach, 
Lehrhuch d. Dogmmges. sec. Ixxxvil— xcviii.; Buch’s 
transl. In Clark’s Foreign Tkeo. Library, vol. L p. 240, 
&c.i Gieseler, Lakrtmch, &c. sectipns 81 — 84; Da- 
vidson’s transl. vqI. 1. p. 33Q, &c.; arid Ritter, GmcA. 
der Clirid. Philos, vol. ii. pages I -152.— 


other hand accused Arius of bhisphemy be- 
fore two councils assembled at Alexandria, 
and cast him out of the church.’ He was 
not discouraged by this disgrace, but retiring 
to Palestine he wrote several letters to men 
of distinction, in which he laboured to de- 
monstrate the truth of his doctrines, and 
with so much success, that he drew over 
immense numbers to his side, and in parti- 
cular Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, who 
wtis a man of vast influence.^ The emperor 
Constantine, who considere<l the discussion 
as relating to a matter of little importance 
and remote from the fundamentals of reli- 
gion, at first addressed the disputants by 
letter, admonishing them to desist from 
contention.* Hut when he found that no- 
thing was efiected by this measure, and that 
greater commotion was daily rising through- 
out the empire, iu the year 325 he sum- 
moned that famous council of the whole 
church which met at Nice in Bithynia, to 
put an end to this controversy. In this 
council, after variou.s altercations and con- 
flicts of the bishops, the doctrine of Arius 
was condemned, Christ was pronounced 
to be (o/xooufT/oc;) of the same essence with 
the Father, Arius was sent into exile in 
lUyricuin; and his followers were compelled 

3 Alexander first employed milder measures; for he 
sent a letter which was subscribed by the clergy of 
Alc-vandrla to Arius and the other edt-rgymen united 
with him, warning them to abandon their error. 
(Athanasius, tom. i. pt. i. p. 3!1G.) When this 
meiisuro failed he brought the subject before the bishops 
of his party. He first held a council at Alexandria 
( a.i>. 321). composed of Egyptian and Libyan bishops; 
and then nnj)ther assembly composed only of the pros- ! 
byters and deacoits of the city of Alexandria and the 
province of Maroutis. The first was properly a coun- 
cil, the other was not. And hence it is that some 
historians speak of but one council of Alexandria. See 
VValch’s Hist, der Kirchniin rsarntn. p. 140; and his 
Hist, der Keizer, vol. ii. p. 424, Scc.— Schl. 

4 These bishops held a council In Bithyrda, probably 
at Nicomedia, In which two hundred and fifty bishops 
arc reported to have been present. Of their acts and 
decisions we know nothing more than that they sent 
letters to all the bishops of Christendom, intreating 
them not to exclude the friends of Arius from their 
communion, and requesting them to intercede with 
Alexander tliat he would not do so. “ This first Arian 
council is either wholly overlooked by modern writers 
or is confounded with that of Antioch in the year 330. 
Sozoincn gives aceount of It, Hist. Ecde.s. lib. i. cap. 
XV. See Nicetas, in JiiUioth, Max. Vatr. tom. xxv. j». 
151 ; and Ceiller’s Hist, des Auteurs, tome iii. p. 5G6; ’ 
Walch, Hist, der Kirrhenwrsamm. p. 142. But ho 
mistakes in saying that this council is “overlooked by 
modern writers.” It is mentioned by Maimbourg, Lo 
Clerc, Du Pin, Fleury, Cave, Whitby, and Tillemont. 
— Mur. 

5 Constantine not only wrote a letter In the year .324, 
but ho sent with it as his envoy the famous Hoslus, 
bishop of Corduba. What jiart the envoy acted is un- 
known, hut the letter is extant at largo In Eusebius, De 
Vita Constantini, lib. ii. cap. Ixiv — Ixxil. and with some 
curtallrqent, in Socrates, Hist. Ecda. lib, i. cap. vli. 
This singular document shows the feelings of one more 
solicitous for the great cause of our common Christia- 
nity, than for absolute perfection in speculative theo- 
logy.—Afur. [The English reader may see it in 
Eusebius’s TJ/e of Constantine, in Hagster's Greek Ecc 
Historians, Lond. 184.5, p. 103.— ii. 
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to assent to a creed or confession of faith 
composed by the council. * 

12. No part of church history perhaps 
has acquired more celebrity than this as- 
sembly of bishops at Nice to settle the affairs 
of the church ; and yet, strange as it may 
appear, scarcely any part of ecclesiastical 
history has licen investigated and explained 
more negligently.* The ancient writers are 
not agreed as to the time, the year, the 
jdace, tlie number of the judges, the pre- 
sident of this council, and many other par- 
ticulars.^ No written journal of the 


1 This creod is illustrated from ancient records in a 
learnevl work on the subject, by Suioer, Utrecht, 1718, 
4to [The creed used in the Catliolic, l.uthcran, and 
FiUgliph churches, and called the Nicenc creed, is in 
reality the creed si t forth by the council of Constan- 
tinople in the year 381. It is considerably more full 
than the original Nicene creed, whicli is here sulyoined 
together with a translation. JluxTcvoixev et? «Va (-)coi/ 
TTarepa t, a^'roKpdTopa, rriLvTuiv opar^v re /cat aoparuiv 
noi'/iTi]v. K’il ets eVa Kvptov T^jerovt' Xpnrrot', rbv vihy 
ToO t)eou, ytTrr/jdtvra c/c rod TcaTph<: p.ovoyiu?j, TovT6<XTtv, 
€K ryj^ oiWta? toO Trarpb?, ©eov t/c 0cov, €/c (fxtnh-;, 
Oebi/ akrjOivbv tx <&>jov d\r)0n/o0, yavvrjdduTa ov 7rot»)6*».'»/Ta, 
bfXQUVtnov Tu> Trarpl, SC ov rd rravra cyeWro, rd re tu> 
ovpaPf^ Kal rd cv tt} y f\' top 5C V/p.d'f Touy dp^pibnoo^ /cat 5id 
r^p igjLteTfpai/ murtpiar xarakdouTa /cat (rapKtaOdpra, epap- 
OptoTnjaapra' nadopra xal dpao-rdpra rfi rpirr) T//^cpc'., drtA- 
OnpTa ets rows oi/pai/oiis /cal fp}^dpepop /eptrat ^u)PTa$ /cat 
t'CKpows. Kal CIS T6*A‘yiot' llecupa. Toes Acyot/raS, brt 
^p ttotC br€ oi/K ^p, /cat rrplp yuppiiOriPat ovk yp’, kul ort 
ov/c oPTiPP eytVero, ^ crt'pas I'/roarda-ias r/ adtrics </)Us- 
KOPrei ptt'ci, rj ktktt'op Tpenrop y\ d/VAoitorbi/ rbr vibp rov 
Oeov, dpaOeixarCCct r) Kado\iKi) €KK\yfaia. Sec Wnlch, 

i liUdioth, Symhot. pages 75, 70'. Tran.xlation : — 

^ Wo believe in one God, the leather, almighty, the rnukor 
I of all things visible and invisible : and in o/ie Lord, 
3 Jgsus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father, 
I only-begotten (tiiat is), of the substance of the Father, 

I God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God; 
j begotten, not made; of the wime substance with the 
■ Father; by wliom all things were made that are in 
heaven and that are in earth ; who for us men, and for 
our solvation, descended, and was incarnate, and be- 
came man; sutfered, and rose again the third day, 

‘ ascended into the heavens ; and will conic to judgo the 
living and the dead ; and in the Holy Spirit. Hut those 
who say that there was a time when he was not, and 
tliat ho was not before he was l/egotten, and that lie was 
made out of nothing, or atUrrn tiiat he is of any otlier 
substiiiicc or essence, or that the Son of God is creatv-d, 
and mutable or changeable, the catliolic cliurch doth 
pronounce accur.^^cd.— iV/nr. 

2 Sec Ittig, Hi f. Conedii Kiconi, published after his 

death [Lips. 1712, 4to] ; Le Clcre, liibUotk. ct 

LIniopr, tom. x. p. 421, and tom. xxii. p. 2.bl ; Heau- 
soSre, Hist, du !\lanidUh>ms tom. i. p. 520, Ac. The 
accounts left us by the orientals of this council are con- 
tained in Renaudot, Hist. Patriur. Alexandrinor. p. 
(jy, Ac. ['I'o the preceding works may bo added Walch’s 
Uist. dpr Kirc/unipusarnm. pages 144 —iriH. — Sc/d. 

3 There is no great disagreement on most of these 
points. Tliere Is scarcely a dissenting voice a.s to tlio 
year, which was a.d. 326, though there is a disagree- 
ment 08 to the month when the council flr.st met— 
namely, whether it was the 13th of the Kalends of .June 
or .fuly— that is, the 20th of May or the iOth of June. 
All agree that the council closed on the emperor’s 
Vicennalla in July of that year. As to the place, there 
is overwhelming proof that it was the central hall or 
building in the imperial palace at Nice in Bithynia, 
which the emperor caused to be fitted up especially for 
the purpose. Some moderns however maintain that 
this hall must have been a church, because they cannot 
believe so holy a body would assemble anywhere except 
In a church duly consecrated. As to the number of 
membemof which the council was composed, £usebiu« 
indeed ( lie VHa Cunstantini iii cap. viii.) says, ” they 
excee led two hundred and (lily bishops.” But the MS. 


proceedings of this venerable tribunal was 
kept, at least none has reached us.* How 

here is believed to bo corrupted, for Socrates (Hist. 
Ecckt. i. cap. viii.) expressly quoting this passage of 
Fusebius, says “they exceeded three hundred bishops." 
There is satisfactory proof that there were three hun- 
dred and eighteen members of the council, besides a 
vast number of clergymen and others who attended 
from curiosity or for their own improvement in know- 
ledge. The ancu nt w riters make no mention w’haievcr 
of any president or scribe of tiie council. They repre- 
.sent the council as assembling and the emperor as 
entering, advancing to the upper end of the hall, and 
upon a signal from the bishops taking ids seat, whicli 
was a golden chair, after which the whole council was 
seated i several of the principal bishops on the right 
and left of the emperor, and the main body of them 
arranged on the two sides of the ball. Before thi.s for- 
mal opening of the council, there ivere several rencoun- 
ters of the bishops of dittertuit parties and also of 
iiieiribers of the council, with the philosopliers and 
others ivho were assembled In the city. Of these private 
meetings, pompous accounU arc left us by Gelasius 
and others. But when the couru5il assembled in form, 
they did no business but remained .silent till the empe- 
ror came in. Ifo was then addressed either by Fu^ta- 
thius of Antioch, or ?]uscbius of (y'lesareu, or by both, 
in short compliinent/iry speeches; after which lie 
himself harangueil the council, and having thrown into 
the tire, unread, all the private petitions and complaints 
which had been previously handed him, he bade them 
proceed to business. A free discussion now ensued, 
but it w'ould seem without the formalities observed in 
modorn deliberative assemblies. Individiuijs of diftVrent 
sentiments ollered their opinions ; and the emperor 
hearil, remarked, coininendi d, or disaiiproved, and so 
inrhienoed the whole proeeeilings a.s to bring about a 
good degree of unanimity. Vet ho did not act the 
dictator or jialge, Vait left the bishops to decide all the 
questions respecting faiih and discipline uncontrolled, 
for he regarded them as the divinely constituted judges 
of .such matters. He only wished them to come to 
some agreement, whieh as soon a.s they had done, he 
regarded their deci.-ion us final and as oMigiitory on 
himself as well a.s all others. How many sessions were 
held we are not told. Hut after all the business was 
finished, on the 21th of July, when the emperor 
laitered on the tw’entieth year of his reign, he celebrated 
his Viconnalia with the council in a splcndhl banquet 
in his own palace. On that occasion, Eusebius of 
Civsarea delivered an oration in praise of Constantini', 
which is lost. After the fepst, the bishops weW dis- 
missed with pre.sents and exhortations to peace and 
love. They returned an they cr.rne by the public con- 
veyances, having been sui>portcd by tlie emperor from 
the time tlioy left their homes. See Eusebius, Do i'Ua 
Constant, lib, iii. c. vi. — xxii.; Socrates, Hist. Perks. 
i. viii. — xi.; Sozomcn, //. E. i. xvii. — xxv.; Theodorct, 
11. K. i. vii. ix. X. .vii.; Rufinus, //. E. lib. i.; Gela- 
sins Cyzicenus, Comment, dr Synodo Nicertio, lib. iii. 
in Harduin’s Conrilia, tom. i. p. 346, Ac.; Arta Con- 
cilii Nica-iti. in Oombefis’ Aortarhim hUdiot/i. Vatr. 
torn. ii. p. 573 ; Renaudot, Hist. Patriar. Alrxandrhi. 
p. tift, Ac.; varlou.s treatises in the first volume of tlie 
works of Athana.siu8, especially his Episto/n dr NtcamU 
Dreretis. and several detached passages in I'lpiphanius, 
contra Harrsrs. lib. iii. These are tiie only authentic 
sourecs for the history of this council. — Mur. 

4 See Valesius, Note on Euseb. Dr I' ita Constant, lib. 
iii. cap. xiv. Maruthas, a Syrian, wrote a history of 
this council, but it is lost. See Asseman, Biblioth. 
Oriental Clement. Vatic, tom. i. p. 195, Sec. [Eusebius 
in the pas.sago ju.st referred to, says; “ What mot the 
general approbation of the council was committed to 
writing, and confirmed by the subscription of each 
member." Whence Valesius infers that nothing was 
committed to writing by the council except the results 
to which they came, and which they individually sub- 
scribed, namely, the creed, the canons, and the synodic 
epistle which w'aa addressed to the church of Alexim- 
dria and the brethren in Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis. 
He therefore supposes the council kept no Journal, or 
had no written Acta Concilii, in the technical sense of 
the phrase. And indeed we have no intimation that 
they kept any Journal of their proceedings, or had any 
proper scribe of council. What are called the Acta 
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many and what canons were enacted, is not 
agreed by the oriental and the occidental 
Christians. The latter tell us they were 
only twenty in number, but the orientals 
make tlicm far more numerous. * From the 


Concilii, as given us by Gelatius and others, aro an ac- 
count of various discussions between individual mem- 
bers of the council and curtain philosophers or sophists, 
together with the creed, the canons, the synodic letter, 
several epistles of the emperor, one of Kusebius to his 
church of Ciesarea, and various extracts from ancient 
authors. — Mur. 

> Ittig, Supplcm. 0pp. Ch mrntis Alex. p. U>1 ; Asse- 
rnan, Bihliotli. Orient. Clement. I’atic. tom. 1. pages 22 
— 195, itc.; Renaudot, hist, tatriar. Atexandrin. p. 71; | 
and many others. [The twenty Nicone canons, and 
those only, were received hy the ancient church. Some 
attempts indeed wore mado hy the bishops of Rome in 
the lifth century to make certain canons of the council 
of Sardica pass for canons of the council of Nice. On 
tliat occasion the African bishops resisted, and sent to 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioeli, and Constanti- 
nople, for comi)lete copies of all the Niceno canons 
which they knew of. The returns showed that these 
twenty caiions, and these only, w’ore then recognised in 
the Greek church. See the acts of the sixth council of 
Carthago. A.n. 419. Theodoret also (iV. IL i. 8), and 
Gulasius Cy/.icenus (lib. ii. cap. xxxi.], expressly aflirm 
that the number of the Nicenu canons was twenty. Rut 
in the sixteenth century nn Arabic copy of eighty 
canons, including tlu'se twenty, was brought from 
Alexandria to Romii, and soon afterwards translated 
and published. At lirst tliere was some doubt, but hi a 
short time all the learned w^.'ru fully s.atistie<i that the 
additional sixty canons were not of Niceno origin, 
though now rug:irded as sueli hy mo.st of the eastern 
sects. See Natalis Alexander, Hist. Erdes. cent. iv. 
di-f.sert. xviii. vol. vii. pages TiOl — ." jI 1, ed. Paris, 1742, 4to. 
Tliosc twenty canons (or twenty-two a.s some divide 
them) are o.xtant In Beveridge’s Eundect. Canon, tom. 
i. p. 58, iS:c. and in all the larger collections of councils. 
Tile suiistancc of them Isas follows: The lirst canon 
forbids the admission of self-rnade eunuchs to tho .sa- 
cred ministry ; the second forbids tho hasty ordination 
of new converts to Christianity, agreeably to 1 Tim. ill. 
ti. Tbs tliird forbids clergymen of all ranks from 
having subinduced females or housekeepers, except only 
their nearest blood relations. The fourth directs that 
ordinations bo generally performed by all the bishops of 
a province, and never by less than three bishop.s, and 
retpilres the eonflrmation of the metropolitan in all 
eases. The fifth requires that an exconimunication, 
either of a clergyman or a layman, by the sentence of a 
single bishop, shall be valid everywhere till it i.s exa- 
mined and judged of by a provincial council; and re- 
quires such a council to be held for this and other 
objects of general interest twice a year, once in the 
autumn and once a little before Easter. The sixth se- 
cures to the patriarch of Alexardria all the rights which 
he claimed by ancient usage over the bishops and 
churche.s of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis; also to the 
patriarchs of Romo and Antioch their prerogatives, 
and gives to metropolitans generally a negative on all 
elections to the episcopal oflice within their respective 
provinces. The seventh gives to the bishop of .Elia (or 
.lerusalern) the rank of a metropolitan, but without de- 
priving Ciesarea, the ancient metropolis, of its dignity. 
The clglith permits Novatian bishops and clergymen to 
return to the church and retain their rank and ofllces, 
on their assenting to the rules of the church respecting 
second marriages and communion with the lapsed. 
The ninth and tenth require that presbyters who before 
their ordination had lapsed, or had committed any other 
olfence which was a canonical disqualltlcation for the 
gficred office, be deprived of their oflice as soon as the 
disqualillcatioii Is ascertained. Thu eleventh requires 
the lapsed, during the late persecution under Licinius, 
first, to do penance three years without the doors of tho 
church; secondly, six years in the porch among the ca- 
t chumeiis ; and thirdly, to l>e allow'ed to witness but 
not join In the celebration of the eucharist for two years 
more. The twelfth requires flagrant apostates to go 
through the game course, but they must spend ten years 
in the second stage. Yet the bishops are to exorcu'o 


canons universally received, and from tho 
other monuments of the council, it appears 
not only that Arius was condemned by this 
council, but that other things were decreed 
with a view to settle the aflairs of the church. 
In particular, the controversy respecting tho 
time of celebrating Easter, which had long 
perplexed Christians, was terminated; the 
Novatian disturbance respecting the re-ad- 
mission of the lapsed to communion was 
composed; the Meletian schism with its 
causes was censured ; the jurisdiction of tho 
greater bishops was defined; and several 
other matters of a like nature determined.* 
But while the prelates were eager to correct 
the faults of others, they narrowly escaped 
falling into a great one themselves, for they 
wore on the point of imposing celibacy on 
the clergy by an express law; but the act 
was prevented by Paphnutius, who had 
Iiim.self lived all his days in celibacy.® 

Id. But the passions of men were of 
more avail than eitlier the decrees of the 
Niceno council or the authority of the em- 
[leror; for tliere were those wlio, though 
tiiey did not full in with the doctrine of 
Arias, yet were dissatisfied with some things 
In the decrees and tlie creed of the council,'* 

di.scrctionary power in regard to the length of time. 
Tho thirteenth allows tho sacrament to bo given to any 
ponitcut who seems to be dying, but if be recovers he is 
to rank only with tho penitents in the third stage. By 
the fourteenth, lapsed catoehurnens are to spend throe 
years in the lir^t stage, or among those who worship 
without the doors of the church. By the flfteonth, the 
tran.Hlatiou of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, from 
one church to another is forbidden. Hy the sixteenth, 
presbyters or deacon.s forsaking their own church and 
going over to others are to be donletl communion and 
bo sent back ; bishops also are forbidden to ordain tho 
subjects of other bishops without their consent. The 
seventeenth requires the deposition of all clergymen 
who lend money or goods on interest. By the eighteenth, 
deacons are forbidden to present tho bread and wine to 
the presbyters, or to taste thorn before the bishop, or to 
sit anrong the presbyters. By the nineteenth, the fol- 
lowers of Tarrl of Samosata, on returning to the church, 
aro to }>c rebaptized and to bo reordained before they 
can officiate as clergymen. Tho twentieth disapproves 
of kneeling at prayers on the Lord's day, and from 
Easter to Fenteco.st. — Mur. 

2 Tire synodic epi.stle which Is preserved by Socrates, 
//. E. i. ix. and by Theodoret, //. E. i. ix. acquaints 
us with the principal transactions of the council, and 
also shows tho spirit of th.at venerable body. — Mur. [It 
may be seen in the English translation of either of 
these works in Bagstor’s Greek Jk'c. Historians; in 
Sorrnt s. p. 3o , and in Theodoret, p. 37. — It. 

3 Socrates, Hist. Erdes. lib. 1. cap. xi. compare Bald- 
win's Constuntinus Magnus^ p. 70, and Oalixtus, He 
Coujugio Cleric, p. 170, &C, 

4 The word inioovaiot (of tho same essence) in par- 

ticular was not agreeable to all. At flrst, seventeen 
bishops hesitated to subscribe tho creed and the con- 
demnation of Arius, because they wished to shun the 
appearance of favouring the Sabellian error ; and they 
objected that the word ofxoovcno^ had been dl8apiHX>ved 
of in the time of Paul of Samosata. ( Socrates, K. 

Ub. i. cap. vUi. xxili. &c. Basil, Ep. ccc.) And in fact 
Paul of Samosata had abused tho word &/uioov(no 9 , to 
controvert any other distinction between the Son or 
Word and the Father, except the difference of names 
and of external relations In reference to tho divine ma- 
nifestation. And though it be not fully proved that 
this term, in the Samosatian sense of it, was rejected 
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and the Arians left no means untried to free 
themselves from the evils inflicted on them 
by these. The issue was agreeable to their 
wishes; for in a few years after the Nicenc 
council, an Ariaii presbyter whom Con- 
stantin, the emperor’s sister, at her death 
had recommended to the care of her brother, 
succeeded in pcTSuading Constantine the 
Great that Arius had been unjustly op- 
])ressed by his enemies. Accordingly in 
the year 330 the emperor recalled Arius 
from exile, rescinded the decrees passed 
against his associates and friends, and per- 
inittedEusebiiis of Nicoinedia, the principal 
supporter of Arias, and his powerful faction 
now tliirsting for revenge, to persecute the 
defenders ot the Nieene council.^ They 


by a coun(!il at Antioch in tbo year ‘iGO (whicli decision 
at Antioch is pronounctxl laiiuious l>y Fouerlein, in his 
Dissertation on the question: Dei f ilium jMttri esse 
ofxoouo-tos antiqui t vdesue doctores in condtio dnlioche- 
nn iilrum ne^aeerint (jotting. 1755), yet it is certain 
that the Arians had before alleged this Antiochian 
decree, and no one had charged them with mistake in 
BO doing. Nevertheless, those who were not plea s(?d 
with the creed were generally brought to acquiesce in 
it, partly by Uie tlircats of the emperor to banish all 
who would not .subsoribo, and partly by the advice of 
the pilncofia (^onstantia. Only Arius, with the bishops 
'J'hoonaM and Hecundus, persevered In a refusal. Yet 
some [rminely, l''.useliius of Nicouudia, and Theognlsof 
Nice] suhsoriiasl the cteed but not the anathema. — SeM. 
[Hoe Wordsworth’s Leflers todnud/m, 1847, p. 181. — R» 

I So sudden a change was not to be c.xpeeUd. The 
council of Nice had taken every precaution to prevent 
thu further spread of Ariauism ; and its decrees had 
been approved by other councils in dlsUint provinces, 
and thus had obtained the authority of decn?es by the 
whole church. The emperor had superadded to the 
soiitonco of the bishops civil penalties, ordering the 
recusants Into c*.\'ilc! ; and had condemned the writings 
of Arius to the flames, and commanded them to be de- 
livered up oil pain of death. [See tlie emperor’s letter 
to the bishops and people In Socrates, //. E. i. i.v.] 
Thus the Arlan party seemed to be wholly suppressed. 
lJut It only seemed to la? so. Four years after the at- 
mosphere about the court of Constantine at once l>ecaine 
clear and serene to the Arians. and the causes of so 
great a change are not well known, for the history of 
Constantino here has a chasm of three years. 'I'he I 
princess Constantia seems to have hud a hand in this 
groat revolution. The blslmps who w-ere favourably I 
disposed towards Arius had recommended thcinselvfs 
to her by yieMlng in the Nieene council and subscribing 
the creed, very much in compliance with her rcM'on,- 
mendation. (Pliilostorgius, //. E. I. cnp. ix.) This 
attention shown her would naturally j)avo the way for 
them to the confidence of the princess. And therefore 
the statement of Socrates (lib. i. cap. xxv.) and Sozo- 
men (lib. iii. cap. xix*) Is not improbuble— namely, that 
it was by her and by an Arian prie.st u horn she at her 
death rt'coinmendtMi to him. that Constantine was 
brought to entertain more favourable views of the 
Arians. At the Instigation of this priest the emperor 
despatched a gracious letter to Arius, bidding him come 
.to the court. Arius hastened to Constantinople with 
his friend Euzoius, and was graciously listened to by 
the emperor, whom he satisfied as to his orthodoxy. 
At the requisition of the em|>eror, they both presented 
a confession of their faith, which was so artfully drawn 
up as to conceal their real sentiments under orthodox 
phraseology. In this way Arius obtained permission 
to return to Alexandria. Antecedently to thi.s Euse- 
bius, bishop of Nicomedia, and Theognis, bishop of 
Nice, had obtained complete reinstatement in their 
offices, and the former now commenced persecuting 
the orthodox party and especially Athanasius. The 
: deposition of Athanasius was decreed by the council of 
Tj^e, but his banishment was by order of the emperor. 
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assailed no one more fiercely than Athana- 
sius, the bishop of Alexandria. When he 
could in no way lie brought to restore Arius 
to his former honours and ecclesiastical 
standing, Athanasius was first deprived of 
Ills office in a council held at Tyre a.d. 335, 
and then lianished to Gaul, while in thes.qmc 
year, by a numerous council held at Jeru- 
salem, Arius and his friends were solemnly 
admitted to the communion of the church. 
But by none (jf these proceedings could the 
Akixandrians be induced to receive Arius 
among their presbyters. Accordingly the 
emperor cal led him to Constantinople in the 
year 33(>, and ordered Alexander, the bishop 
of that city, to open tluj doors of his church 
to him; but before that could take place 
Arius died at Constai itinoii le in a tragical 
■inamRTT^fiiT^ himself departed 

this life shortly after. 

14. After the death of Constantine the 
Great, one of Iiis sons, Constantins, the 
emperor of the East, with Ids wife and his 
(?oiirt, was very partial to the Arian cause; 
but Constantine and Constans, in the west- 
ern parts whore they governed, supported 


UToro whom he was aoeu.sod of threatening to prevent 
tho exportation of .graiji from Egypt to (Constantinople. 
Aa Arius mol with more opposition at Alexandria than 
he c.\iK.‘Ctod, and as his presence there caused commo- 
tions which seenu'd almost to amount to an insurrec- 
tion, he was called back to Constantinople. Here ho 
had another hearing before the emperor, and swore to 
a formula of faith presented by himself, which souudi d 
very orthodox. The emperor was so well satisfied with 
this exhil)itiou of Arius, that he sent for Alexander the 
bishop of Constiintinople, and earnestly enjoined upon 
him to admit Arius tho uext Sunday to his communion. 
The terrified bishop retired to the church of St. ^cne, 
and there prayoil that tho calamity might be a^wted. 
Dll tho day appointed, Arius, accompanied by Eusebius 
of Nicomedia and others of bis adherents, proceeded 
through the principal streets of the city in order to 
enter the church iu triumph, and entertained hi.s friends 
with playful discourse. But as ho passed along, the 
calls of nature obliged him to step aside. He entered 
one of the public otiiees erected for such purposes, and 
left his servants waiting at the door ; and here ho died 
with a violent eulic. See Walch’s Hist, d^r Ketzer. 
vol. ii. p. 48G, ikc.— Schl. 

'i Some of the moderns are dispo.sed to call in ques- 
tion this account of Arius’a death, hut without good 
reason, since it i.s attested by auch unexceptionable 
witnesses as Socrates, Sozomen, Athanasius, and others. 
Yet the cause of his sudden and extraordinary death — 
for the unfortunate man is said to have discharged his 
own bowels — is a subject of much controversy. Tho 
ancients who Ull us that (lod, being moved by the 
prayers of holy men, miraculously avenired the wicked- 
ne.ss of the man, will hardly find credit at this day 
among candid persons wolf acquainted with Arian 
alfalrs. When I consider all the circumstances of the 
ca.se, I confess that to me it appears most probable the 
unhappy man lost his life by the machinations of his 
enemies, Ixing destroyed by poison. An indiscreet and 
lilind zeal in religion has in every age led on to many 
crimes worse than this. [The preceding account of 
Arlus’s death and of the circumstances attending it, Is 
given by Athanasius ( Ep. ad S< rapion. de nwrte Arii, p. 
.522, &c. 0pp. torn. il. ed. CommeliiD, by Socrates 
{Hist. Eedi's. lib. i. cap. xxxvii. xxxviii.), Socomeu 
( nut. Ecrles. lib. ii. cap. xxix. xxx.), by Thcodorot 
{Hist. Ecck-s. lib. i. cap. xv.) and by sevei^ other 
writers of the fourth century. See Schroeckh, A’tr- 
ehenffe ehichte, vol. v. pages 386, 387 Afur, 
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the decisions of the Nicene council. Hence 
there were no bounds and no end to the 
broils, the tumults, the conspiracies, and 
the wrongs; and councils were arrayed 
against councils by both the contending 
parties. Constans died in the year 350, 
and two years after a great part of the 
West, particularly Italy and Kome, came 
under the dominion of his brother Conslan- 
tius, and this change was most disastrous 
to the friends of the Nicene council ; for 
this emperor being devoted to the Arians 
involved them in numerous evils and cala- 
mities, and by threats and punishments 
compelled many of tlicrn, and among others 
as is well attested, the Roman pontiH*, Li- 
berius, a.d. 357 j to apostatize to that sect 
to which he was himself attached.' The 
Nicene party made no hesitation to return 
the same treatment as soon as time, place, 
and opportunity were afforded them. And 
the history of Christianity under Constan- 
tins presents the picture of a most stormy 
period, and of a war among brethren which 
was carried on without religion, justice, or 
humanity. 2 

15. On the death of Constantins in the 
year 3C2, the prosperous days of the Arians 
were at an end. Julian had no partiality 
for either, and therefore patronized neither 
the Arians nor ^he orthodox. Jovian [a.d. 
.3(>3 — 364] espoused the orthodox senti- 
ments, and therefore all llie West, with no 
small part of the East, rejectod Arian views 
and reverted to the doctrines of the Nicene 
council. But the scene was changed under 
I the two brothers, Valentinian [in the West], 

I and Valens [In the East], who were ad- 


1 It appears from the letters of Liherius which arc 
still extant, and from the testimony of Hilary of Foic- 
tiers, Jerome, and others, that Liberius boldly resisted 
the Arians, and was therefore bani.shed to liercea in 
Thrace; that at the end of two years his eagerness to 
return to his bishopric led him to consent to tho con- 
deuntation of Athanasius, and to subscribe the Arian 
creed set forth by the third council of Sirmium. This 
weakness in a Roman bishop has furnished the Protes- 
tants with an arguinent against the Catholic doctrine 
of papal infallibility, which they have not failed to urge 
successfully and to the great annoyance of the Catho- 
lic.s. See, among others*, Bower’s Lives qf (he Popes, 
vol. i. p^. 136, &c. — Mur. [Some Roman historians, 
however, have suggested that this “ fall of Liberius 
ought to be considered as no more than a fiction of the 
Arians, and have maintained that these heretics cor- 
rupted those parts of the works of St. Athanasius and 
the fragments of St. Hilary in which the account of it 
is contained.” See Dblllnger’s Hist, qf the Church, 
translated by Cox, Lond. IHIO, vol. H. p. \\2.—Ji. 

2 The Orthodox and the Arians were constantly in 
the field, and they often came to bloodshed. The vic- 
torious party oppressed the vanquished witi* false accu- 
sations, banishments, deprivations of oflice, anatiiemas 
of councils, artifice, and violence. For proof the reader 
is referred to Athanasius, Jpolog. ad Constant, p. 307, 
iVc.; Hist. Arianor. ad Monach. p. 373, &c. 393, Ac.; 
Sozomen, H. E. lib. Iv. cap. ix. xix.; Socrates, H. E. 
lib. il. cap. xxxvii. ; and the dark picture of the state of 
the church, by Vincentiua Lerinensis, in bis Coinmonit. 
can. vL — Schl. 


vanced to the government of the empire in 
the year 364. Valentinian adhered to the 
decisions at Nice, and therefore in the West 
the Arian sect, a few churches excepted, 
was wholly extirpated. Valens on the 
contrary joined the Arians; and hence 
in the eastern provinces many calamities 
befel the orthodox.® But when this em- 
peror had fallen in a war with the Goths, 
A.D. 378, Gratian [who succeeded Valen- 
tinian in the West in the year 376, and be- 
came master of the whole empire in 378], 
restored peace to the orthodox,^ After 
him Tlieodosius the Great [a.d. 383-^395], 
by depriving the Arians of all their churches 
and enacting severe laws against them,'^ 
caused the decisions of the Nicene council 
to triumph everywhere, and none could any 
longer publicly profess Arian doctrines c.\- 
cept among the barbarous nations, the 
Goths,® tlio Vandals, 7 and tho Burgun- 

3 The persecution of V alons extended not only to the 
orthodox hut also to the semi-Arians and other minor 
partio.s, and the semi*Arianu, alter much negociatioii, 
resorte<i to tho unexpected measure of sending messen- 
gers to Rome, and by subscribing to the Nicene creed 
attempted to f<)rm a coalition with the occidental Chris- 
tians. But this coalitioti was frustrated imrtly by the 
repugnance of some of tho semi- Arians to the word 
6(jLoova(.o<; arid partly by tho exertions of tlie powerful 
Arians at court, and a now persecution ensued. The 
orthodox ventured to make a representation to tho em- 
peror Valens, and for this purpose sent a delegation 
composed of eighty clergymen to tho court of Nlcomc- 
dia. Tho emperor cruelly ordered Modostus tlie pr«,*- 
torian prefect to put them all to death, hut without 
noise, which ho accomplished by putting them on hoard 
of a vessel, ami when at sea causing the vessel and all 
tho unhapi>y men to be burnt. Such cruelty perhaps is 
without a parallel amoiig tho persecutions by the pa- 
gans. See Socratc.s, //. E. iv. cap. xv.; Sozomen, H. 
E. vi. cap. xiii.; Theodoret, II. E. iv. cap. xxi.; and 
Walch, Hist, der Kt tzer, vol. li. p. 643, Ac. — Sehl. 

4 (iratian granted religious freedom to all his sub- 
jects at the commencement of his reign, and excluded 
only the Mauioha'ana, tho Photinians, and tho Euno- 
mians from the liberty of holding aaseinblles for wor- 
ship. . He also recalled all tho bishops whom Valens 
had banished. Some of the semi-Arians now again 
held their own synods, and renewed their confession of 
faith, that the Son is of like os.sence [o/ootovcriov] with 
the Father, in a council held at A ntioch in Carla. On 
the other hand, tiie orthodox again set up public wor- 
ship in Constantinople, and obtained tho zealous Gre- 
gory Na/ianzen for their bishop. Gratian at length 
forbade the assemhlie.s of tho heretics without distinc- 
tion. Codex Theodos. lib. v. l)c Hteret. and the Notes 
of Gothofredus, tom. vi. p. 128; Walch, Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol. ll. p. 647, Ac. — Schl, 

3 See Codex Theidos. tom. vl. pages 6, 10, 130, 146, 
and Gothofredus, Note on thes^laws. [ See also Walch, 
Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. p. 649, Ac. — Schl. 

<» The Goths were entangled In tiio Arian heresy on 
the following occasion. Being driven by the Huns 
from their former residence on the Tanals, they sent an 
embassy to tho emperor Valens, and obtained liberty to 
plant themselves [xvithin the empire] on the banks of 
the Danube, promising nut only to serve the Romans 
in their wars, but to embrace the Christian religion as 
soon as teaciiors should be sent among them. Ulphilas 
was one of their ambassadors, who was himself an 
Arian, and Valens also gave him only Arian teachers 
for his assistants. It was not strange therefore that 
the Arian doctrine obtained so great currency among 
this people. The subsequent history of Atdanism 
among them is related by Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. 
vol. ii. p. bhZ.—Schl. 

7 Neither the time nor the circumstanoes la which 
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dians.* That there were great faults on 
both sides in this long and violent contest 
no candid person can deny, but which party 
was guilty of the greatest wrong it is diffi- 
cult to say. 

16. The Arians would have done much 
more harm to the church if they had not 
become divided among themselves after the 
Niccnc council, and split into sects which 
could not endure each other. The ancients 
enumerate as Arian sects, the semi-Arians, 
the Eusebians,’* the Aetians, tlic Euno- 
mians, the Acacians,® the Esathyrians.^ and 
others. But they may all be reduced to 
three classes. The first class embraces the 
old and genuine Arians who, rejecting all 
new terms and modes of expression, taught 
ex])]icitly that the Son was not begotten by 
the Father, but was created or formed out 
of nothing,^ From these on the one side 


tills pnople embraced Christianity can be ascertained. 
Only it Is certain that they were, in groat measure, be- 
lievers in Christianity helbi’e they came into France 
(Salvianus, De Im i)r», lib. vii. page.s 845 and 228); 
and IVom a passage in Jornandes, l)e Hehus (irdris, 
cap. XXV. it is proiiable that they got their lirst know- 
ledge ol’ Christianity from their neighbours the (ioll.-s 
and according to the Arian principles. The Vandal.s 
were persecutors of the orthodox, wiiich cannot be said 
of the Goths. Sec Walch, Ilut. der KeUcr. vol. ii. p. 
559, kQ.— fichl. 

1 These settled permanently in Gaul during the next 
century, and there lirst embraced the Cliristian religion 
and according to tlie orthodo.x faitli. Orosius, lib. viii. 
c.ap. xxxii. and the history of the fifth centurj', below, pt. 
i. chap. i. sec. 4. Hut their intercourse witli the neigh- 
bouring Arians, the West Goths [and perhaps also their 
hatred of the Roman power i<icntificd by them with the 
orthodox system.— /»*.], infected them with the leaven 
of Arianism. Yet under the successors of their king 
Gundebold the orthodox doctrine again got the upper 
band, and under the domination of the Franks, the 
adherents to Arian principles were wholly rooted out. 
See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. li. p. 501, kc. — Sc/d. 

2 These derived their name from two bishops named 
Eusebius, the one of Caesarea, and the father of churcli 
history, tiie otlier of Nicomedia, and afterwards of 
Constantinople, who was intimate with Constantine 
the Great. They belonged to the cJa.ss of semi-Arians, 
called at this day Subordinationists, because they main- 
tained a subordination among the persons of the God- 
head.— ScU. 

Ji These bore the name of Acacius, a bishop of 
CsDsaroa, and successor of Eusebius I’ampliili. lie 
allowed that the Son was like the Father, l>ut only in 
respect to his will. — Schl. 

< This word iinpoits pastry-cooks, because a person 
of this ocoupation, a Syrian named Theoktistus, was 
particularly zealous in defending one of tlie minor par- 
ties of Arians in Constantinople. —Sc/il. 

•'> Arius maintained that tiicre were three .substances 
in God — namely, the Father, the Son, and the Ifoly 
Spirit. The first is the only eternal God. There is 
absolutely none like him, and his essence is incompre- 
hensible. He is called the Father, in a sense corre- 
.sponding with that in which the Son is called the Son ; 
a!id aa the latter was not always the Son, so the former 
was not always the Father. The second substance is 
the person who is denominated in the Scriptures the 
Son, the Word, and the Wisdom of God. He is abso- 
lutely a creature of God, and one whom God created 
as he did the other creatures immediately from nothing. 
This creation of the Son the Scriptures denominate a 
generation ; and this creature Is called the Son of God 
in a figurative sense of the word, because God has 
adopted him. God, of his voluntary choice, produced 
this person to be an instrument in his hand in the 
areatlOB of the world. The Son tberefoiw iS| In his 


deviated the semi- Arians, and on the other 
the Eunoniians or Anomacans, that is, the 
disciples of the acute Eunomius and of 
Albius. The former class maintained that 
the Son of God was ofLOicuaiogf i. e. of like 
essence with the father, yet not by natun* 
but only by grace. The leaders of tliis 
party were George of Laodicca and Basil 
of Ancyra.® The latter, who wore also 
called pure Arians, Aetians, ^ and Exncon- 
tians,^ contended that Christ was srspcouaicc 
or ai/6/xe/Ot, i. c. dissimilar, both in essence 
and in other respects, to the Father.'' 
C ndcr each of these classes there were otlier 
subordinate sei*ts, whose subtleties and re- 
fniemcnts have been but obseuiciy devc- 


e.ssence, totally dillercut from the Father. As a ra- 
tional creature he possesses free will, is ehangeable, and 
80 might become either vicious or virtuous ; though by 
his diligence and his long practise he has acquired per- 
manent habits of vii'tuo. And God has chosen for hi.*- 
Son the most virtuous of all created spirits. Thus the 
Son, according to Aldus’s views, is not truly God, not 
eternal, not onmi.^cient. There are to Jiis understanding 
some mysteries, and he does not comprehend clearly 
the e.sscnce of the Father nor his own nature. Vet 
God has graciously imparted to him itie-eminent gifts. 
Thereby ho is become the Son of God, nay, obtained 
for himself the name of God, though not in the proi)er 
sen.HC of the word. Such i.s W aleh’s rcpre.se ntati on ot 
the doctrine of Ariu.s, in his liisf. dcr Kct^cr. vol. ii. 
p. 589, cVc. — Sc/d. 

•> See Maran, sur li sscnii-Aridns^ which lias 

been roj.iintcd by \ t>igt, in liUdiut/i. Ilurci>iolog, tom. 
ii. |\ I!9, 8.0. [The stini-Arians were al.'-o called 
Ilonueou.vians, from the W(!rd o/u.oiov<r<.os', wbicb w’as as 
it weiv their .symbol. George of Laodicca was a native 
of .Alexandria, and a very learned man. lie hud ikt- 
Bonal dirtieullic.s with bi.shop Ak'xander, and obtained 
the bishopric of Laodicea through the Kusebian party, 
to wbicb he devoted himself. Hasil, bi.shop of Ancyra, 
had the reputation of an upright and learned man, and 
wa.s in great favour with the emperor Constantins. He 
can be taxed with no other fault than that of not tole- 
rating the word ojaoovcriov He drew on himself lllucii 
persecution by his zealous opposition to Tholinus and 
to the genuine Arians, and was deprived of his office 
by the Acacians. — ^ 

? They had tliis name from their chief per.con, Atitius 
of Antioch. This man applied himself to the sciences 
at Alexandria, and as all his instructors were of Arian 
sentiments, he applied his talents and his dexterity in 
debate to tl>c vindication of the Arian doctrines. He 
was made a deacon at Antioch, but the semi-Arians 
and the orthodox hated liim, and he w’a.s deposed and 
banished in the reign of Constantins. Julian recalled 
him and gave him a bi.shopric. He had the surnarhe of 
the Atheist. Socrates, H. £. i. cap. xxxv.; Sozomcn, 
f/. £. iii. cap. xv. 8’c.; and iv. cap. xxlii. ~ Sc/,/. 

8 Tliis name is derived from the Greek words ovk 
oertov. They said that the Son of God might indeed 
be called God and the Word of God, but only in asen.^e 
consistent with ids having been brought forth ovk 
orrwi/ [from non-existences], that is, that he was one of 
those things which once had no existence, and of course 
that he was properly a creature; and was once a nonen- 
tity. — Sc/d. 

y See Basnage, D/ss. de r.unomioy In Canisius, Lf»r- 
tionps yintiqute, tom. i. p. 172, 8'C. where are extant 
the creed and apology of Eunomius. See also Fabrl- 
cius, hiblio. G'r. vol, viil. pages 100-148; and Codex 
Theodos. tom. vi. pages 147, 155, 1.57, 167, 200, 8c. 
[Eunomius, a Cappadocian, w'os a scholar of Aiitius, 
and w'as made bishop of Cyzicum by his partisans. Hut 
he was soon displaced and his whole life was full of 
unpleasant occurrences. He was peculiarly lucid In 
his style, and his writii gs are ou that account the most 
valuable documents for the history of Arianism. — Schl. \ 
[See note, p. la?.— Af«r. 
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loped by the ancient writers. This discord 
among the Arians was as injurious to their 
cause as the confutations and the zeal of the 
orthodox. 

17. Unhappily the Arian contests, as was 
very natural, produced some new sects. 
Some persons, eager to avoid and to confute 
the opinions of the Arians, fell into opinions 
equally dangerous. Others, after treading 
in the footsteps of Ariiis, ventured on far 
beyond him and became still greater er- 
rorists. The human mind, weak, powerless, 
and subject to the control of the senses and 
the imagination, seldom exerts all its ener- 
gies to comprehend divine subjects in such 
a manner as to be duly guarded against ex- 
tremes. Among the former class I would 
reckon Apollinaris the younger, bishop of 
Laodicea, though otherwise a man of great 
merit, and one who in various ways rendered 
important service to the church.' He man- 
fully asserted the divinity of Christ against 
the Arians, but by philosophizing too freely 
and too eagerly ho almost set aside the hu- 
man nature of the Saviour. lie maintained ' 
that Christ assumed only a human body, 
endowed with a sentient soul, but not pos- 
sessed of intellect, and that the divine nature 
in Christ did the oflicc of a rational soul or 
mind;* whence it seemed to follow that the 
divine nature became mingled with the hu- 
man,* and with it sulfered pain and death. 
This great man was led astray, not merely 
by the ardour of debate but by his immo- 
derate attachment to the Platonic doctrine 
concerning a twofold soul; from which if 
the divines of that age had been free, they 
would have formed more wise and more 
correct judgments on many points. Some 
among the ancients attribute other errors 
besides this to Apollinaris, but bow much 
credit is due to them is doubtful.* The 


1 See a sketch of his life and writings above, p. 136, 
note 6. — Mur. 

2 Apollinaris believed that Christ had no need of a 
rational soul, because the divine nature was competent 
to all the rational and free acts wliich the Saviour per- 
formed ; and ho could see no reason why Christ must 
have had two intelligent natures and two free wills. 
He supposed furtlier that a rational human soul, as it 
was tile seat of sinful acts, was liable to moral changes; 
and therefore Christ, if he had i> 088088 ed a rational 
human soul, could not have had an unchangeable, that 
is, a sinless, human nature. And he supported his 
opinion by the many passages of Scripture which speak 
of Christ’s becoming man, in which only the word 

flesh, is used for the human nature ; e.g. John i. 
14. See Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. iii. p. 186, &c. 
—ScM. 

3 This consequence however Apollinaris did not 
admit. He was indeed accused of denying the actual 
distinction of the two natures, and of inculcating such a 
confusion of them as Eutyclies afterwards maintained. 
But he rtdected the term mixture, and expressly taught 
that he did not subvert the doctrine of two distinct 
natures in Christ, but that the divinity remained divine 
and the flesh remained flesh. Seo Walch’s Hist, der 
Keizer^ vol. iii. p. 193, &c.—‘Schl 

4 See Bdsnage, Hist. Uceiesis Apollinaru^ which is 


doctrine of Apollinaris met the approbation 
of manjr in nearly all the eastern provinces, 
and being explained in different ways it be- 
came the source of new sects. But as it 
was assailed by the laws of the emperors, ! 
the decrees of councils, and the writings of 
learned men, it gradually sunk under these 
united assaults. 

18. Tn the same class must be reckoned 
Marcelliis, bisliop of Aneyra in Galatia,® if 
confidence may be placed in Eusebius of 
Caesarea and in his other adversaries, who 
tell us that he so explained the mystery of 
the holy Trinity as to fall into the Sabellian 
and Samosatenian errors. Yet there are 
many who think that both Eusebius of Ni- 
comedia and Eusebius of Caesarea unfairly 
represent his sentiments, because he gave 
oftenee by the severity of his attacks upon 
the Arians and upon the bishops who fa- 
voure<l llieiri. But admitting that his ac- 
(aisers were intluenced in some respects by 
their hatred of the man, it is certain that 
their accusations were not altogether 
groundless; for it appears from a careful 
examination of the whole subject, that Mar- 
cellus considered the Son and the Holy 
Spirit as two emanations from the divine 

republished with some learned additions by Voigt, /?///- 
lioth. Ucerrsiologicn, tom. i. fascic. i. pages 1 — 90. See 
also ILid, tom. i. fascic. iii. p. 607. The laws against 
the Apollinarians are extant in the Codex Theodos, tom. 
vi. p. 144, tv’c. See likewise (Chautt'epi^) Nouuean 
Diction. Hist, et Crit. tonic i. p. 304, &c. [See an ac- 
count of Apollinari.s and his heresy in the Englisii 
edition of Baylu’s Dictionary ^ at the article Apollinaris. 

— Mad. [Concerning this sect, Walch lias treated 
most solidly and with the application of Impartial cri- 
ticism, in his Hist, der Kttzer. vol. iii. pages 119 — 229. 

— Schl. 

'> This Marcellus was a person of weight in the Ni- 
cene council, and there oppo.sed the Arians with a zeal 
and energy which procured him praise from hla own 
party, and hatred and obloquy from the opposite side. 
(See Epiphanius, Harms. Ixxli. cap. ii. ; Atnanas. 
hifr. contra Arian. tom. i, pt. ii. pages 135 — 1.50; and 
Constantino, lipist. Contif pages 37.9—383). Asterius, 
a defender of the Arian doctrine, attacked him in writ- 
ing and accused him of Sabellianism. Marcellus in 
reply wrote a l)Ook to defend the true doctrine respect* 
iiig the subordination of Jesus Christ to the Father. In 
the year 336 the Arian bishops assembled at Constanti- 
nople deposed him, as one convicted of the Sabellian or 
Samosatenian heresy, and elected Basil in his place. 
After the death of Constantius he recovered his me, but 
lost it again almost immediately, as the Arians again 
got the asccndcmcy. He now fled to Rome, and exhi- 
bited a confession of his faith to the bishop Julius, by 
whom with the other bishoT)S of the Athanasian party 
assembled at Rome ho was recognised as orthodox, and 
as a sufferer for the truth. But when Photlnus, a pupil 
of Marcenu.s, commenced his disturbance, Athanasius 
now first threw out sonje suspicions that his doctrine 
was not pure, but he soon dropped them. Basil the 
Great was more decided in his opposition to Marcellus, 
and held him to be actually a heretic. Yet he after- 
wards acknowledged himself In the wrong. Marcellus 
was in reality not without considerable learning, but 
his judgment was weak, and he had the habit of ttdking 
at random, and was at the same time very bitter against 
his antagonists. It is therefore not only possible but 
very probable that he often let drop faulty expressions, 
which In the view of his enemies contained dangerous 
errors. See Walch, Hist. de>- Ketxer. vol. Ui. p. 232, 
f<c. -Sdif. 





nature, which, after perl'orming their re- 
spective offices, were to return back into 
tne substance of the Father, and whoever 
believed so could not, without self-(X)ntra- 
diction, hold the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, to diffi-r from each oilier in the 
manner of distinct persons. ‘ Miircellus in- 
croused the odium and suspicions against 
him by refusing in t he last years of his life 
to condemn Photinus liis disciple.* 

19. At the head of those whom the con- 
tests with Arius led into still greater 
errors, may undoubtedly be placed Photi- 
niis, bislmp of Sirmiiini,^ who in the yeiir 
943 advanced opinions contuuning God, 
equally remote from those of the orthodox 
and those of the Arians. On attentively 
considering what the ancients have stated 
without much pei'spicuity or uniformity, it 
appears that he supposed Jesus Christ was 
born of the virgin Mary by the Holy Spirit ; 
that with this extraordinary man a certain 
divine emanation, which he called theWord. 
became unite<l ; that oH account of this ! 
union of the Word with tix? man Jesus, he 
was called the Son of God bnd also God; 
and that the Holy Spirit was a virtue or 
energy proceeding from God and not a 
person.'* The temerity of the man was 


I It is nevertheless uncertain wliether Mart^llus 
really denied the personal distinctions in the Trinity. 
The accusations of his opposersarenot credible evidence 
in this case. Marccllus and his frierids constantly de- 
nied that they were Salwllians. He denied indeed that 
there were three v7rocrrd<rfi<:, affirming that there was 
one vn6<rra<n^. But this word lind then so indetermi- 
nate a meaning, that nothing certain can he inferred 
from it ; for it denoted sometiihes what wc should call 
substance, and at other times was equivalent to person. 
W'alch, nfji supra, p. 290, thinks it probable, as Mer- 
cellus always strenuously contended, and with justice, 
that the Father, Son. and Holy Spirit are a5iaip<Tw« and 
axtopiWws (Inseparably) united, he must have regarded 
the word vn-oo-Tao-i? as c<iui valent to the phrase vnoKrracri^ 
iicoToxra a different substance. Yet clearly ho olten 
used unsuitable descriptions and comparisons respecting 
the eternal generation of the Son, and the procession of 
the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son, and .such 
as seem to show that ho understood by these persona 
only certain attributes and acts of God. But perhaps 
these were only unfortunate expi’cssions or errors of the 
moment, which he could repudiate when tlio lieat of 
contest subsided. — Srhl. 

See Montlkucon, Diatribe de Causa Marcelli, in the 
Nona Collectio Patrum Grtveor. tom, ii. p. 61, &’c. [Re- 
published with some notes by Voigt, Biblioth. Hirresio^ 
log, vol. i. fascic. ii. p. 297. — Schl-'\ and Gervaise, IVe 
de S. Ppip/mne, p. 42, &c. [Add also Walch, Hist, dcr 
Ketxer. vol. lii. ^ges 229—299; and-Vogel’s Disputa- 
tion at Gottitigen, 1757, De Marcello Ancyra Episcopo. 
— Schl, 

3 Yet Photinus was not a native of Simdum as some 
have supposed, being misled by a faulty I.atin version 
of a passive in Epiphanius, De Hcei'es. 1-xxi. sec. 1. He 
was rather a Galatian (Jerome, De Viris Illustr. cap. 
evil.; and Socrates, H. E. ii. cap. xviii.) and most pro- 
bably of Ancyra. Ho was an author, but his writings 
are lost. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer, vol. ill. p. 9, 
9iO. — Sckl, 

* To give a more distinct %iew of the opinions of Pho- 
tinus, we will hero state them as they are arranged by 
Walch, ubi supra, p. 34. Photinus had (1) erroneous 
views of the Tiinity. On this subject be taught thus: — 
The holy Scriptures speak Indeed of the Father, the Son, 


chastised not only by the orthodox in their 
councils of Antioch a.d. 34.5, of Milan 
A.D. 347, and of Sirmium,* but also by the 
Ariarls in a council held at Sirmiuin a.d. 
351. He was deprived of his oflree, and 
died in exile in the year 37*2.® 

‘20. Afier him, Macedonius, bishop of 
Constantinople, a di.stingnlshe(l senii-Arian 
teacher, being deprived of his ollice through 
the inlluence t)f the Eunomian.s, by the 
council of Constantinople in the year 300,^ 

and the Holy Spirit : hut we are to understand by thorn 
only one person, who in Scriptur e is called the Father. 
Wbat the Scriptures call the Word of God is by no 
means a substairce or a person, still less is it a person 
begotten by the l'’ather and tlicrcfore called the Son. 
For with God there can ire no generation, and of course 
he can have no Son. Neither is the ^^■ord that ;»er.‘:on 
who made the World, but the W^ord is properly the 
understanding of God, wlrich conrprebends the det ig ns 
of God in all his external operations and is therefore 
called God. Tire Holy Spirit also i.s not a person hut 
an attribute of God. Hence followed (2) errotreous 
ideas of the person of Christ, lie maintained that 
Jesus Christ \vas a mere man. that before hi.s birth he 
had no existence except iti the divine foreknowledge, 
and tl»at he began to be when lie was born of Mary liy 
the Holy Spirit. Y'et he received the special influences 
of divine power whereby he wrought miracles. This 
is the indwelling of the word. On account of the.«?e 
excellent gifts and his perfect virtue, God took this man 
into the place of a son, and then fore he i.s called the 
Son of God and also God. I herefore it must be said 
(liat the Son of God had a beginning — Scbl. 

(\mcorning the time and succession of these coun- 
cils there has been much debate between I’etavius, Sir- 
rnond, La Roque, and others, of which an account is 
given by >Va]ch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. iil, p. 5, &c. 
Wo will only add in correction of Moshelm’s state- 
ments— hst, that the earliest of these councils was lield 
in the year 34.'1, as a; pears from throe documents first 
brought to liglit by Mallei : and 2dl.v, that it was held 
by the somi-Arians. Sotliat the first orthodox council 
against rhoti mis was lliat of Milan. In that of Sirmium 
the easiorn biKhops were as.sfujhk<l, and they pro- 
nounced FNolinus a heretic. I'liotiuus when adjudged 
to be deprived of his office and sent into exile<«|iiude 
api'Iication to the emperor, and obtained leave publicly 
to defend his doctrine. Basil bhhop of Ancyra was 
appointed to dispute with him, and a formal discussion 
took place. Botli parties became angry, but the victory 
was adjudged to Basil, tnd the former decision was 
affirmed. See W^alch, ubi szvpra, p. 61, &c. — Schl. 

6 De la Roque, Dc Photino cniiisque multiplici darnua- 
Hone, Geneva, 1G70, 8vo ; Ittig, Hist. Pbotini, in his 
Ileptas Dissertat. subjoined to Lis Diss. de Htervsi- 
orchis Auu A post. [W'e may add Fetavius, Dhs. de 
Photino ha^etivo ijusque damnations, \n his liation- 
arium Tempuruni, 3d edition, and among the Opim-ula 
of Peter de Marca [vol. v. p. 183, A’C. od. Bamlxrg, 
1789, where it is accompanied with the two Uiatriber of 
Sinnond respecting the councils of SirmJum] and 
W'^alch, Hist, dtr Ketztrr. vol. iii. pages 1— 70.— .S'e///. 

7 There were several persons of the name ot Macc- 
donius who should not bo confounded with this >nan. 
The most noted of them wore Macedonius of Mopsv*es- 
tia, a contemporary with our Macedonius, and a\s> 
involved in the Arian contests (Socrates, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. H. cap. xix.) and Macedonius bishop of Constanti- 
nople ill the reign of the emperor Anastasius [a.n. 
491—518], by whom ho was banished for his zeal 
against the Eutychians. The election of our Mace- 
donius w’-as attended with disorders which merit 
notice. This metropolis had one Paul for its bishop, 
who was deposed by the emperor Constantius, and 
Eusebius of Nicomedia chosen in his place. After the 
death of Eusebius the orthodox replaced Paul in his 
office, but the Eusebian bishops appointed Macedonius. 
The emperor Constantius w^as ffispleased with the 
movement of the ortliodox, and ordered his general 
Hermogenes to drive Paul fYcni the city. A nd as his 
adherents nTade opposition and the general had to use 


(’llAl*. V.J 

in his exile founded the sect of the Ptieu- 
inatomachi. For he now openly professecl 
what he had before coneealecl, that the Holy 
Spirit is a divine energy di {Fused through- 
out the universe, and not a pcjrson distinct 
from the Father and the Son.* This doc- 


force, there waa a popular insurrection which cost both 
sides much blood. The orthodox populace set lire to 
the general’s house and dragged him about tlie streets 
with a rope around his neck, and Anally kilUnl him. 
The emperor now came himself to t.'onstantinople, 
drove Paul from the city, and punished the people lie 
also refused fo establish Macodonlus in the otl’.ce be- 
cause he had given occasion to the bloo<lshed ; but he 
allowed him to remain in the city and to hold worship 
in one of the churchos whieh was assigned him (So- 
crates, II. E, ii. cap. xiii. and Sozomcn, 11. E. ili ca]>. 
viii.) Paul returne<l again to (’onstantlnoplc and was 
again chased away by tlie soldiery; and on the other 
hand Macedonius was in the year .‘M2 reinstated by .an 
Imperial general, whieh occasioned another massacre, 
hi which more than throe thousand persons lost their 
lives. Hut as Oonstautius was compelled by his bro- 
ther Coustans to reinstate the orthodox bishops, Paul 
shared in this good fortune, and Macedonius with liis 
jvlhcrents had to content tlicmselves with a single 
ohurcii to worship in. After the death of Constans 
Paul was again di8])laced, and Macedonius once more 
seated in the episcopal chair. Here, couAdiug in the 
protection of the emperor, he stirred up a general per- 
secution against the adherents to the Nicene creed, 
which extended to the provinces adjacent te Constanti- 
nople (Socrates, 11. E. ii. cap, xxvi. xxvii. xxxviii. and 
Sozomen, //. E. iv. cap. xx. xxvi.) In tlie year .’k^G 
that church at Constantinople in which was placed tlie 
(!ofIin of Constantine the Great seemed ready to Aill 
down, and Macedonius therefore would remove the 
eotliu. Some, including the orthodox party, maintained 
that this removal was improper and irregular, lieing 
iuAuenecd partly by respect for the deceased emperor, 
and partly by hatred against Macedonius. Hut .as M^ce- 
donius notwithstanding had proceeded to tlie removal 
and had brought the cofHn iiitxi anotlicr church, the 
two parties came to blows in the latter church, and 
such a slaughter was there made that the porch wa-s 
liU(id with dead bodies. This unfortunate step drew 
upon Macedonius the emperor's displeasure (Socrates, 
II. E. ii, cap. xxxviii.; Sozomen, 11. E. iv. cap. xxi.) 
Aliout this time the disagreement among the opposers 
f the Nicene faith came to an open rupture, and Hasii 
of Ancyra, the leader of the seml-Arians, drew Mace- 
donius over to his party (Philostorgius, Uht. Eedes. 
iv. cap. ix.) From this time onward Macedonius held 
a high rank among the semi- Arlans, and supported 
their cause in the council of Seleucia. Hut he thus 
drew on himself such hatred from the whole Arian 
party, that in the year 3G0, with Acacius and Eudoxius 
at their head, they deprived him of his oAice at (Con- 
stantinople. Macedonius was very restless under this, 
and laboured to establish the semi-Arian.s by defending 
their opinions ; and this gave occasion to the seml- 
Arians to be sometimes called Macedonians. He died 
soon afterwards. See Walch, Hist, dcr Ketzer. vol. 
iii. p. 74, &c.~Sdil 

1 Socrates, flist. Ecclex. lib. iv. cap. iv, [For a more 
full exhibition of the Macedonian doctrines we will 
subjoin the statement of Walch, ubi sujmt, p 06. As 
to their doctrine concerning the Son cj God, some Ma- 
cedonians agreed with the adherents of the Nicene 
fathers, but others, and among them Macedonius him- 
self, coincided with the mildest form of the semi-Arian 
creed, in regard to the Hoty Spirit tliey departed 
wholly from the opinions of the orthodox. Some indeed 
did not declare themselves in regard to the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit. They did not expressly deny that he 
was Go^ and yet they hesitated to alflrm it. And this 
was no unusual thing. Even Basil the Great would not 
recommend to have the name of God applied in public 
to the Holy Spirit, nor condemn those who refused thus 
to use it. Nor would Gregory disapprove this. See 
Petavius, Dogm. TheoUtg. lib. i, De Trinitate, cap. x. 
tom. ii. pages 45 — 64 ; and Semler. Einleitung xum 
Men Tkeilder Baumgarten'x Folsmik. pages 173— 1R3. 
Others who lUd declare themselves uiHrmed that the 


li.H 

trine was oin))rac(c(l by many in the Asiatic? 
provinces I>nt the council of Constanti- 
nople assembled by Theodosius the Great 
in the year 381, and which is commonly 
considered a.s the second meumonioul coun- 
cil, early dissipated by its authority this 
young and immature sect. One hundred 
and (it’ry bishops present in this council 
defiimd fully and perfectly the doctrine of 
three persons in one God, as it i.s still pro- 
fessed by the great body of Christians, 
which the Nicene council had only in part 
performed. They also anathematized all 
the heresies then known, assigned to the 
bishop of Constantinoplc-S on account of the 
grandeur of the city over which he presided, 
a rank next after the bishop of Koine, and 
made such other regulations as the general 
intcTcsts of the (*liurch seemed to require.® 
21. The friuizy of tlie ancient Gnostics, 
which had iKicn so often confuted, revived 
again in Spain. In the beginning of this 
century, one JMark, a native of Memphis, 
introduc’ed it from Egypt, and at first 
oominunicated it to a ilnv individuals. It 
had proceeded considerable lengths, and 
had iniect(Ml some persons in reputation for 
their leai ning and piety, when Priscillian, 

Holy Spirit wn.'i not a person In the Godhead, that ho 
was not what the Father and the Son arc, and therefore 
no divine honours were due to him. Some hold the 
Holy Spirit to bo a creature, and therefore did not deny 
his personality. Others denied his personality, and re- 
garded him as a mere attribute of God.~.SV///. 

2 Socrates, IHst. Erdos, lib. v. cap. viii.; Sozomen, 
Ilist. Erdos, lib, vii. cap. vli. [The M.acodonians led 
an externally good and strict* life, and liy jirornoting 
monkery obtained such reputation for piety, agreeably 
to the taste of that age, as contributed much to their 
popularity in Constantinople and Its vicinity. After 
their separation from the Arians, and after their at- 
tempt to unite themselves with the orthodox had failed, 
they spread themselves considerably, especially in 
Thrace, along the Hellespont, and in Phrygia. In the 
western provinces they wore not found. At Constan- 
tinople they had their owm churches and bishops. 
Among the attempts to reclaim the Macedonians from 
their errors, the most remarkable was that of the second 
general council at Constantinople. The emperor 
'riieodo.siiis hoped they might bo won evermore readily 
than the Arians, because they differed less from the 
orthodox. He therefore called Macedonian bishops to 
the council. There were thirty-six of tlicrn present, 
and much pains was taken to persuade them to embrace 
the Nicene decisions'. Hut all efforts were vain ; they 
declared that they would sooner embrace the Arlan 
than the Nicene faith. And hence their doctrine was 
opposed in this synod by an addition made to the Ni- 
cene creed, and by express forms of condemnation. 
With these spirituM weapons against the Macedonians 
secular ones were combined. In the statutes of the 
the elder Theodosius (lib. xi. xii. xiil. Codex Theodos. 
de Uterotiris), they are mentioned by name; and in 
tho.se of the younger Theodosius, which are inserted in 
WxeCodox Theodos. (lib. llx. lx. Ixv.), it will be seen that 
they still existed, hut could hold worship only in the 
principal cities. Tliese civil regulations gave ill-dis- 
posed bishops too much liberty to manifest their perse- 
cuting spirit towards the Macedonians, and enabled them 
wholly to exterminate them It would seem under these 
emperors. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. HI. pages 
70-118; and, respecting the council of Constantinople, 
his Hist, der Kirchenoersamm. p. 224, &c. The drorees 
of this council are given in Beveridge's PandecUe Co- 
nnnum, tom. 1. p. 85 Schl. 
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a man of birth, fortune, and eloquence, and 
afterwards bishop of Avila, imbibed it. 
Being accused by some bishops before the 
emperor Gratian, Priscillian and his fol- 
lowers were banished fiom Spain, Imt he 
returned soon after. Accused again in the 
year 384, before Maximus (the usurper in 
Gaul after the assassination of Gratian), he 
was condemned with several of his assso- 
ciates, and executed at 'i’reves in the year 
385.* The instigators of this capital exe- 
cution for heresy were hovvewer regarded 
with alihorrence by the bishops of Gaul 
and Italy; for it was not yet considered 
among Christians as a pious and religious 
act to deliver heretics over to the civil 
power to be punished.* Priscillian being 

1 This was tlie first instance of a heretic lK*ing pu- 
nished with death. The first Jaw autiimfzlng capital 
purtlshmcnt for holding heretierl opinions, is that of 
Theodosius against tlie Manieita'.'ins in 382 . — IL 

Sulpitius Severus, Hht.Sarrn, lib. ii. cap. xlvi. 
U. and Dialog, iii. l)c I'ita Mdvtmi, cup. xv. Aiiiong 
the adherents of Priscillian tliere were some bishops, 
particularly Instantius and Salvianus, and many ladies 
of respectability. Ilyginua, bishop of ('orduba, wbo 
atterwards went over to the rriscillianists, was tlie 
first to opi)ose ins doctrine, and for tliis purpose ma<le 
a representation of it to Idacius, the bi.shop of Merida, 
who by his rash violence against bishop Instantins, 
blew the fire of tlio Priscillianist war into a great llume. 
After many and long conte.sts a coiincil was held at Sa- 
ragossa in 380, at wliieli the Prieillianist doctrine was 
condemned, and the Itishop Instantius and Salvianus, 
with the laymen Kli)idiu.s and Priscillian, were excom- 
municated. Thi.s measure rendered the sect more re- 
solute and determined ; and Priscillian, that he inigid 
bo more .safe, was raised by the party from a layman t<» 
a bishop of yVvila. 'I'he civil power wa.s put in motion 
against the sect, and Idacius obtained from the emperor 
(Iratian a decree, by which this sect ns w( 11 as otliera 
was banished tlie country. This decree depressed tliem 
for a time. 1 he leaders of the party took their course 
towards Rome ; and while passing througli Prance they 
seduced many,' especially in Aquitaln Gaul. Althougii 
they gut no hearing at Romo, yet they found means to 
obtain a rescript from Gratian, by whicli tlie former 
decree was repealed, and these bisliops were restored 
again to their oftice.?. When IMaximus liad seized the 
government, he issued, at the instigation of Idacius, a 
command to the Prisciilianist tcacliers to appear before 
the ecclesiastical council of llounleaux. Hero Instan- 
tius, who readily and frankly answered the interroga- 
tories of the council, was deposed, hut Priscillian 
appealed to tlie emperor. Martin of Tours saw witli 
concern a civil judge about to pass .sentence in an ee- 
clo.siastic.il afiair, and made representation on the sub- 
ject to the emperor, who as.sured liim that no blood 
should be slied. Yet the emperor was finally persuaded 
by some liishopa to conniiit the investigation of the sul>- 
ject to his minister of state. Evodius, a stern judge. 
He at Treves in the .vear 38r> j>nt Priscillian to the 
rack, and extorted from him a confession that he had 
uttered impure principle.s, had held nocturnal meetings 
w’lth base femaJes, and prayed naked ; and after the 
facts had been reported to the emperor, Priscillian and 
some of his adhej*ents were put to death, and others 
were punished with banishment. The emperor had It 
in contemplation to send military officers into Spain, 
with full power to search out the heretics and deprive 
them of life and property. But here again Martin of 
Tours showed himself in an amiable light. He repaired 
to Treves aiul there made such representations as pre- 
vented the execution of the emperor’s designs. Y et the 
people shed the blood of heretics in many places, and 
some bishops had such unchristian minds as to approve 
of it. Yet others on the contrary disapproved of it, and 
h.ul great dissension with the lorraer in regard to it 
The Piis<illamsts however still continued to be nu- 
nieious in 8paiu, especially in Galicia; and in the lifth i 


slain, his opinions wore not at once sup- 
pressed, but spread far and wide in Spain 
and Gaul, and even in the sixth centurv 
the Friseillianists caused much trouble to 
the bishops of tliose provinces. 

22. No one of the ancients has a,ccu- 
rately described the doctrines of the Pris- 
cillianists; on the contrary, some of them 
have perplexed and obscured the subject. 
It appears however from authentic records, 
that the Priscillianists came very near in 
their vie^vs to the Manieha^a’ns. For they 
denied the reality of Christ's birth and in- 
carnation ; maintained that the visible 
universe was not the production of God, but 
of some demon or evil principle; preaebed 
the cxi.stencc of 7Eons or emanations from 
God; declared liiiman bodies to be pri.'-on.** 
for celestial minds fabricated by the author 
of evil; condemned marriages; denied the 
resurrection of tlie body, &c. Their rules of 
life were very severe, for what many state 
concerning their llagitioiis and libidinous 
practices ixjsts on no credible testimony. 
That tlie Priscillianists used dissimulation, 
and eluded their enemies by deceiving them, 
is true; but that they regarded all kinds of 
lying and jierjury as lawful, as is commonly 
reported of them, has not even the appear- 
ance of truth. ^ 


conturj', when the irruption of the barbarians into 
Spain tlirewllie ecclesiastical afiairs into great di.sordcr, 
it nlforded tills sect opportunity again to .spread itself 
very much. And in the sixtli century Aguirre has in- 
serted in the6V)r/r/7. jHi.yvtti. tom. ii. p. 2()!), &c. a letter 
of Montanus, bishop of Toledo, in the year .527, from 
which it appears that many persona of this sect then 
lived in Valencia, and in tlic year .5()1 a council was 
held against them at Braga. From this time oi^ ards 
no more is heard of tliem, and they mu.st either have 
gradually wasteil aw ay or have fallen at once on the ir- 
ruption of tlie Saracens, See Walch, Hist, der Kttzt'V. 
vol. iii. pages 387—430. — Srhl. 

3 See Simon de N'ries, Diss. Critira de rrisrVliunistis, 
Utrecht, 1745, 4to, in w lilch the principal fault is that 
he follows too closely Beausobre’s Ilixt. du Mardch. 
taking everything tliere asserted to Ixj true. Girvesius, 
Hist. PrisdlUnnistttrnm CVirorm/ogTm, Roma, 17.50, 8vo. 
In Aiigelus Calogera, Opmeoli Scitmtijici, tom. xxvii. 
p. GJ, occurs: iiachiftriiis illuslratus seu de Prltdlliana 
hwrvsi., which however is less occupied in illustratviig 
the ottairs of the rriscillianists than [the work ofj 
Bacliiarius [a learned Spaniard], who compo.sed a short 
treatise Pe Fide first published by Muratori ( Anecdota 
Ldlinuncm, tom. ii.) and which some consider as a 
polemic tract against the Priscillianists. To these 
must be added Walch, ubi supra, pages 378 — 481. To 
ascertain the real doctrines of the Priscillianists is very 
ditficult, and pe'rhaps impo.sblble. The quotation from 
an epistle of Priscillian W’hich Orosius has preserved 
(in his Comnumitorium, inter 0pp. ^ugustini, tom. 
viil. p. 431), is so obscure that it would be very natural 
to supi>ose his contemporaries did not correctly under- 
stand him. Hence w’e cannot rely entirely on the tes- 
timony of the ancients, even if they appear to have been 
impartial writers. Still it appears unquestionable that 
Priscillian embraced Gnostic and Manichaean errors, 
that ho misconstrued the Scriptures and perverted them 
by allegorical Interpretations, that ho relied on apocry- 
phal books as of divine authority, that he believed in 
the eternity of matter and held that the evil angels W'ei e 
not creaiui-es of God, that lie olso believed the worlu 
was not the work of God, and that all changes in tli< 
mateHal universe originated f>om the evil spirit' 
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23. To these larger sects certain minor 
ones may be added. One Audaius, an 
honest man and ejected from tlie church in 
Syria for too freely reproving the corrupt 
lives of the clergy, collected a congi'ogation 
and became its bishop. l>eing banished by 
the emperor fnto Scythia he went among 
the Goths, and there propagated his sect 
with good success. As to the time when 
this sect arose the ancients are not agreed. 
In some of their practices they deviated 
from other Christians, among whicli this is 
especially noticed by the ancients, that con- 
trary to the decree of the Niccne council 
they celebrated the feast of Easter on the 
same day with the Jewish Passover. It is 
also said that they attributed to the Deity 
a human form, and held some other opinions 
which were erroneous.* 

Concerning the soul, he taught that it is a particle of 
the divine nature, separated from the substance of Ood. 
The human body, as all other flesh according to the 
Triscillian doctrine, came from the devil. And even 
tiie production of man, by the union of a soul with a 
body, was the work of evil spirits. They believed in an 
uncondi ional necessity for the changes a man under- 
goes, and which they ascribed to the influence of the 
stars. They denied the personal distinction of the three 
persons in the Godliead. It is very probable that tliey 
controverted the human nature of Christ ; and it is stili 
more probable that they denied him a real body, than 
that t)»ey denied him a human soul. From these prin- 
ciples it would follow that they did not believe in a 
resurrection of the body. The same principles le<l them 
to disapprove of marriage and of the procreation of 
children, and to forbid the eating of Hesh. Their moral 
principles were in general strict and tended to produce 
an ascetic life. And on this account the accusation of 
shameless debauchery, brought against them by their 
adversaries, is very improbable. Whetlicr they all held 
prevarication, lying, and perjury, to be allowable even 
in cases where one’s religioii is to bo avowed, la uncer- 
tain. Yet it is very certain lliat some of them held 
tliis dangerous principle ; as for instance Dictiniiius, 
from whose book Augustine quotes tlie arguments used 
to justify lying, winch lie also confutes in his book De 
Mendaeio, ad Corwait. Yet that Priscillian and his 
first set of followers did not think so, appears from 
their suffering martyrdom. — SrJil. [See an ample 
notice of this sect and their leader in I.urdner’s tWdi- 
Inlitijy vol. iv. p, .337, and a brief one in Matter, tint, 
dll Gno.t. tome iil. p. 95. Gieseler refers to a recent 
publication on this subject by I.libkert, Vo Uccresi 
Prixcillian. Copen. 1840, 8vo.— Ji. 

I Epiplianius, Hcerox. Ixx. p. 811; Augustine, l)c 
Hares, cap. 1.; Theodoret, Fnhul. Ilaret. lib. iv. cap. 
ix.; Sclirdder, Diss. de /tadannh, whicli is in Voigt, 
ItiUinth. Naresiol. tom, i. pt. iii. p 678 [and Walch, | 
fjist. der Ketzer. vol, iii. pages 300 - 321. The founder 
of this sect is called both Audius and Audspus, and his 
followers are likewise called both Aiidiani and Audse- 
ani, and not unfreipiently Aiithropomorphites, because 
they were taxed with attributing to God a human form. 
Audius was of Mesopotamia, and stood in high estima- 
tion among the Syrians, on account of ins holy life and 
ills grciat zeal for the honour of God. The last was so 
great that he puidicly punished his own brother, and 
would not flatter the avaricious and luxurious bishop.s ; 
and for this he endured ]^>crsecutioii, liatred, and re- 
proach. But he was undismayed and bore it all with 
patience. Yet when at bust the liatred of his enemies 
went so far as often to Ixiat him and his friends he 
separated himself from the church (though prtwioiisly 
some had refused him communion) funned a party, and 
got himselfordainod its bishop. This step made the sep.a- 
ration complete, for it was contrary to all ecclesiastical 
rules, which required at least three hisliops to solem- 
nize an ordination, and also forbade tiie ordination of 
any schlsmatical bishop. The orthodox bishops cn- 


m 

24. To this centurj^ also the Greeks and 
orientals refer the origin of the sect called 
Alessalians and Euchites, and indeed clear 
traces of them first appear in the latter part 
of this century, though their principles were 
much more ancient, and were known before 
the Chri.stian era in Syria, Egypt, and 
other countries of the East. Th(‘Se persons, 
who lived .secluded from intercourse with 
the world in the manner of monks, derived 
their name from their incessant prayers; 
for tlicy believed that an evil demon na- 
turally dwells in the mind of every man, 
which can be expelled no otherwise than by 
continual praying and singing, and that this 
demon being once expelled, the soul will 
return to God pure, and lie again united to 
the divine essence of which it is a [lortion. 
To tliis leading principle they added, as may 
readily be siipjioscd, many other strange 
notions closely allied to the sentiments of 
tlie Manichocans, and drawn from the same 
source from which the Manichasans derived 
their doctrines, namely, the oriental philo- 
sophy.2 In short, the Euchites were a sort 


tored a complaint against him before tho emperor, who 
banished him at an advanced ngo into Scytlda. Tliis 
occasioned his going among the Goths, and converting 
many of tliat nation to Gliristianity. lie erected mo- 
nasteries among tliem. recommended tho monastic life, 
ordained bishops, and died beforo tlio general persecu- 
tion by Athanaric. Audieus held a few errors. Fie ix*- 
lieved that God possessed not a perfect human body, but 
a luiman shape, and of course t ho form of human limbs ; 
and that the fashion of the Iniman body was copiid 
from the divine shape, to which tho Scriptural term, 
image of God, is to bo referred. In regard to their wor- 
ship liis followers wei'c strict separatists, ami would not 
worship at all witli those Chri.stian8 who were of an 
irreligious life, or who held church communion witli 
the irreligious. Nay, tlicy discarded tho name of 
Cliristians for that of Audians, booauso many of tliem 
had abused tlie name of Christians in order to secure 
their safety. In regard to the feast of Easter, they w ere 
Quarto.'iocimarians — thai. ..s, they kept tills festival at 
the time the Jews did, and defended tlio practice by 
appealing to tho Apostolical Constitutions. They held 
apocryplial books, and had their own system of church 
iliscipline. In general it may be said they were rather 
fanatics than proper heretics. — Sc/il. 

-Epiplianius, Hares, lx.vx. p 1007; Theodoret, 
Hferet. Fahul. lib. iv. cap. x.; Timotheus Treshyter, 
Do Iteceptiono Harefiror In Clotelier’s Mimiinirnlfi 
Kccles, Grarar, tom. iii. p. 403, &c.; Tollius, Insignia. 
liinoris Ttulici, p. 1 10, &c.; Asseraan, liildioth. Orien- 
tal. I'atir. tom. i. p. 128, torn. iil. pt ii. p. 172, Ac. and 
others [in particular Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iii. 
pages 481— 530. The names Messalians and Euchites 
signify prayers or praying brethren. The first Is Syriac 
[or Aramaic, Ezra, vi.lO. — il/wr.] and tho latter is 
Greek [Ev^irat or EvxTjrai, from oratio, Si*e 

Suicer, Thesaur. Fccha. tom. i. p. 1285, Ac. and Theo- 
dorot, Hist. Keclos. Iv. cap. ii.— J/wr.] They were also 
called Enthusiasts, because they pretended to be in- 
spired and to hold converse with the Holy Spirit; 
ChoreutiB (xopeural, dancers) from the motion of their 
bodies which they commonly used ; the Spiritual {nvw 
fiariKoi) which was the name they gave to themselves ; 
also tximpctians, Adelphians, and Marcianists, from 
certain of tlieir lemlers. There were both pagan and 
Christian Mes.sallans. The former acknowledged in- 
deed a plurality of gods, though they worshipped but 
one whom they calicd o iravTOKpaTinp, the Almighty. 
These were more ancient than the Christians, built 
houses for worship similar to the Christian churches, 
and assembled morning and evening with torches and 
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of mystics, who, according to the oriental 
notion, imagined that two souls resided in 
man, the one good and the other evil, and 
who laboured to expedite the return of the 
former to God by contemplation and prayer. 
This sect drew over many to its ranks by 
its outward show of piety, and the Greeks 
waged war with it through all the subse- 
quent centuries; yet it should be remem- 
bered that the names Messalians and 
Euchites were used with great latitude 
among the Greeks and the orientals, and 
were applied to all who endeavoured to 
raise the soul to God, by recalling it from 
all influence of the senses, though those per- 
sons often differed very materially in tlieir 
religious opinions. 

25. Towards the close of this century 
Arabia and the adjacent countries were 
disturbed by two opposite sects, the Anti- 
dico-Marianites and the Collyridians. The 
former contended that the Virgin Mary did 
not remain always a virgin, but that she 
had intercourse with her husband, Joseph, 
after the birth of our Saviour. The latter, 

candles, and employed their time in pnilsiiiR God; 
whence they were called Enphomites. The Chri.stian 
Messalians were so named from the coincidence of their 
practice with that of the pagans ; they seem to be the 
offspring of monkish enthusiasm, and to have first ap- 
peared in Mesopotamia, and thence to have spread into 
Syria, but their origin cannot be traced with more par- 
ticularity. Their religious theory was founded on an 
impure mysticism, like to what is common to nearly 
all fanatical persons and communities, and which ori- 
ginated, like the system of Manes, fi otn the principles 
of the oriental philosophy. Yet the Messalians, like 
all enthusiasts, appear to have relied more upon spirits, 
apparitions, and revelations, than upon the oriental 
system of metaphysics. Their principles did not ne- 
cessarily lead to vicious conduct, yet they might afford 
occasion for it. And in fact there were among them 
many Improper persons, whom idleness and spiritual 
pride led into gross offences. And there were not 
wanting among them real villains, wlio abused the 
mystical stupidity of others to subserve their own 
wicked purposes.— .Vc/i/. 
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whom the ladies especially favoured, went 
to the opposite extreme; they worshipped 
St. Mary as a goddess, and thouglit she 
ought to be honoured and appeased witli 
libations, sacrifices, and offerings of cakes 
{KoXkvo'ihgy in Latin coUyridw.'y ^J'lie 
more obscure and unimportant sects I pass 
without notice. 


J See Epiphariius, Hares. Ixxviii. Ixxix. pages 
and 1057. [Among the moderns, Walch, Hist, tier 
Ketzer. vol. iii. p. 577. &c. Walch makes mention 
(ubi supra, p. 508) of one Konosus, concerning whom he 
also published a dissertation at Gottingen, 1754, De 
Bouns'o ha n tieo. This llonosus was probably bishop of 
Sardica in Illyricum near the end of this century. He 
was accused of maintaining that Mary did not always 
remain a virgin, but bore several children. And this 
charge seems not to have been a false one. But whether 
Honusus denied also the divinity of Christ, and taught 
that he was the Son of God only by adoption, is very 
dubious. Yet so much is certain, ti>at in the fifth and 
sixth centuries there were opposers of the doctrine of 
the Trinity and of the divinity of Christ, who in France 
and S{)nin were known by the name of Bonosians. Still 
it is uncertain whether they derived tlie name from this 
or from some other Bonostis. The reader may consult 
Ittig’s Supplemcntum()pe7-umCleTnentis yllexand. where 
in the annexed Farcicuhis, Obser. Misceffayi. ad Hist. 
tUxles. p. 242, there Is an Essay, De Haresi Bonosi. 
The Collyrldianse (for Epiphanius makes them all fe- 
males) were women who carried their respect for the 
mother of Jesus so high that tlicy were justly charged 
by the orthodox fathers with superstition and idolatry. 
They came from TVirace and the yet more distant re- 
gions of Scytl)ia into Arabia. It was their practice to 
dress out a car or a square throne (KepiKOv), spread over 
it a linen cloth, and on a clear day once a year place 
on it during the day a loaf of bread or a cukc(xoAAvpl?), 
which they ofl’ered to the virgin Mary. Mosheim (In 
his Lectures) considered them as a set of simple persons 
who had considerable heathenism about them, and sup- 
posed this offering of a cake wa.s derived from paganism. 
Wliile they were mere pagans they were accustomed to 
bake and present to the goddess Venus or Astarle (the 
moon) certain cakes which were called collyrides ; and 
when they V)ecame Christians they thoiight this honour 
might now be best shown to Mary. The historian had 
in his eye perhaps a passage in Jeremiah (viii.^),wber* 
the prophet speaks of such a sort of worship; and in 
general it is well known that the offering of cakes in 
the pagan worship was a customary thing. See Walch, 
ubi supra, p. 625, &c. ; and Tillemont, M^^ires d 
r Hist. EveCh, tome xii. p. 83.— SelU. 
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PART I. 

THE EXTEUNAL HISTORY OP THE CHURCH. 
CHAPTER I. 


TUB PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CIIURCn. 

1. To understand t|ic causes of events 
aflectlng the condition of Christians in this 
century, it is necessary to keep in view a 
portion of the civil history of the period. 
We shall therefore first observe concisely 
that the Roman empire at the commence- 
ment of this century was divided into two 
parts, one of which embraced the eastern 
and the other the western provinces. Ar- 
cadiu<, the emperor of the East, resided at 
Constantinople. Iloriorius, wl\o, governed 
the West, lived at Ravenna ifi Italy. The 
latter, distinguished by nothing but tlie 
mildness of Ids disposition, neglected the 
afiiiirs of the empire. lienee first the Goths 
laid waste Italy several times, and plun- 
dered Rome in a distressing manner; and 
this first defeat of the Roinans in the West 
was followed by others still more grievous 
under the succeeding emperors, for the j 
ferocious and warlike people of Germany 
ivcrraii those fairest provinces of Europe, | 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and set np new 
kingdoms in them. At last the Ilcruli, in 
rhe year 476, nndcr Odoaeer their chief, 
luiving vanquished Romulus Augustus, who 
is commonly called Augustulus, overturned 
the empire of the West, and brought Italy 
under their subjection. Si^ctcen years after, 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths inhabit- 
ing Illyricum, invaded these unwelcome 
intruders by the authoi’ity of the Greek 
emperor, and vanquished them; in conse- 
quence of which, the kingdom of the Ostro- 
goths was established in Italy in the year 
493, and continued with various fortune 
till the year 552.* XhtJ kings of the 
West professed to respect the authority of 
the emperors resident at Constantinople, 
whom they acknowledged as sovereigns over 

I For a fuller account, see the Abb6 de Bos, Hist. 
Critique de la Monarchie Fnw^, tome i. p. .'iftS, Ac. ; 
and Mascov’s History qf the Germans, written in Ger- 
man. [Also Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Homan 
Empire,i^Ky.xjAx — xxxi. xxxiil.-— xxx^H. 


them; but in reality they were quite inde- 
pendent, especially Theodoric in Italy, a 
man of distinguished abilities, and they 
left nothing to the emperors but the shadow 
of supremacy. ^ 

2. Amidst these wars and the dreadful 
calamities they produced, the cause of 
Christianity sullered much. Yet the Chris- 
tian emperors, especially those of the East, 
continued their efi’orts to extirpate what re- 
mained of the ancient idolatry. In parti- 
cular, Theodosius the younger [a.d. 408 — 
450J has left us striking proofs of his zeal 
in this matter; for we have still extant va- 
rious laws of his iTHpiiring the idolatrous 
temples to bo utterly destroyed, or to be 
dedicated to Christ and the saints, abroga- 
ting the pagan ceremonies and rites, and 
excluding the adherents of paganism from 
all public ofiices.® In the western parts 
alone the efibrts of this kind were somewhat 
less, and we therefore find tlui Saturnalia, 
the Lupercalia, the gladiatorial shows, and 
otlier idolatrous customs observed with im- 
punity both at Romo and in the provinces, 
and men of the highest rank and authority 
publicly professing the religion of their an- 
cestors. But by degrees this liberty was 

* Du Fresne, Diss. xxlil. ad Hist, Lndovici Sanct. p. 
280; Muratori, Jntiq. lUil. tom. ii. pag. 578, 832 ; and 
Annal. Italice ; Giannone, Hist, de Naples, tome I. p. 
207 ; Cochltt*u8, Vitci Thcod. Ostrog. regis, with the 
observations of Peringskidld Stockholm, 1600, tto. 

3 See Codex Thvodos. tom. vl. pages 327, 331, Xc. 

4 Sec Macrobius, Saturiuilia, in particular, lib. ii. p. 
190, ed. Gronovii ; Maffei, Delli Amjiteatri, lib. i. pages 
.’SO, ri7 ; -I'lerre lo lirun, Hist. Crit. des Pratiques Su- 
perstitieuscs, tome i. p. 237, and others; but esjE^cially 
Montfuucon, Disr, de Morihm tcmjmre Theodom M. el 
Arcadii ex Chrysostomo, which is found in Latin in the 
0pp. Chryxosforni, tom. xi. and in French, In the iWe* 
Tfudres de I' Acad, des Inscript, tome xx. p. 197, &c. 
[The pagans traced tlie calamities of the empire to the 
prevalenco of Christianity. Therefore in the year 408, 
at the instigation of the Tuscan soothsayers, idolatrous 
saoriiices were again established at Rome, In order to 
procure success against Alaric ; and the existing bishop 
Innocentius, who was apprised of the measure, allowed 
it to take place, if we may believe Zoslmus, on condition 
that the sacrifices should be offered without noise. See 
Zosimus, lib. v. cap. xli. To confute this accxisation 
of the populace against Christianity, was the design of 
Aiivrustine’s work, De Cioitaie Dei, addressed to Mar* 
.. H.. 
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confined to narrower limits, and those spec- 
tacles which were most inconsistent with 
the sanctity of the Christian religion were 
everywhere suppressed. ‘ 

3. The limits of the Christian church 
were extended both in the Ejist and in the 
West among the people addicted to idolatry. 
In the ICast the inhabitants of the two 
moiintains, Libanus and Antilibanus, being 
(*xtrem<‘ly annoyed by wild beasts sought 
aid against (hem from the famous Symeon 
Stylites, of whom we shall have occasion to 
speak horcafier. Symeon told them that 
tlieir only remedy was to forsake their an- 
cient superstitions and embrace Chris- 
tianity. These mountainc'crs obeyed the 
counsel of the holy man, and having become 
Christians they saw the wild b(*asts lice 
from their country, if writers tell us the 
truth. The same Symeon by his influence 
(for I doubt the existence of any miracle) 
caused a part of the Arabians to adopt the 
Christian worship.^ In the island of Crete 
a considerable number of Jews, finding that 

^ they had been basely Impost*d upon by one 
Moses of Crete, who pretended to be the 
Messiah, voluntarily embracedChristianity.^ 

4. The German nations who rent in 
pieces the western Koinan empire were 

I Near tlio close of the century, Anastasius in the 
Kast prohibited tiio combats with wild i>ea.sts and the 
otlier sliows. See Asseman. liihlioth. Oriental. Cle- 
ment. Vatic, tom. i. pages 2'iH, 272. [See also Heugnot, 
Hist, de la. destrui tion du Paganisrne en Occident^ vol. 
U. the whole of the 1 '2th book.— /?. 

‘2 Assetnan, liihlioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic, tom. 
i. p. 210, X'C. 

3 Socrates, Hist. Eccle.i. lib. vii. cap. xxxviil. [where 
the account briefly is, that in the time of Theodosius 
the younger an impostor arose called Moses Cretenafs. 
ile protended to be fL second Moses sent to deliver the 
1 Jews who dwelt in Crete, and promised to divide the 
sea and give them a safe passage through it. They 
assembled together with tl\eif wives and children, and 
I followed him to a promontory. I^e there commanded 
them to cast themselves into the sea. Many of tIi>om 
obeyed and perished in the waters, and niany were 
taken up and saved by fishermen. Upon this the de- 
luded Jews would have torn the impostor tO pieces, but 
he escaped and was seen no more. In the Ulancf of 
Minorca also many persons abandoned Judaism. Yet 
their conversion does no great honour to the Cliris- 
tlans ; for it was in consequence of great violence done 
to tho Jews, of levelling tlieir synagogue with the 
ground, and taking away tlieir sacred books. See the 
account of their conversion by the bishop of tho Baiea- 
rean islands, Severus, Epist. Encycl. de Judeeorum in 
hac intuUi Conmarsiane et de Miraculh ibidem factis., 
published from a MS. in tlie Vatican library by Baro- 
nius, in his Annalea a.d. 418, and abridged by Fleury, 
Hist, de C Eglise, liv. xxiv. Yet it is certain that the 
Jews even in that age often imposed on the Christians, 
liy pretending to have favourable views of Christianity. 
This appears from the Codex Theodoa. lib. xvi. tit. viii. 
leg. xxiii. ; and Socrates ( Hiat. Ecclea. lib. iii. cap. 
xvii ) mentions a Jew who with baptism received a 
considerable sum of money successively from the or- 
thodox, from the Arlans, and from the Macedonians, 
and finally applying to the Novatians for baptism, was 
detected by the miracle of the disappearance of the 
water from the font. Although this miracle may be 
doubted and tho impostor may have been detected by 
an artifice ot the Novatlan liishop, yet it appears from 
the story that what is practised by many Jews at the 
i>re.sent day is no upm- — 


I either Christians before that event, as the 
I Goths and others, or they embraced Chris- 
I tianity after establishing their kingdoms, in 
order to reign more securely among the 
Christians. Hut at what time and by whose 
instrumentality the Vandals, the Suevi, the 
Alans, and others became Christians, is 
still uncertain and is likely to remain so. 
As to the Burgundians who dwelt along the 
Rhine, and thence passed into Gaul, it ap- 
pears from Socrates^ that they voluntarily 
became Christians near the commencement 
of the century. Their motive to this step 
was the hope that Christ, or the God of the 
Romans, who they were informed was im- 
mensely powerful, would protect them from 
the incursions and the ravages of the Huns. 
They afterwards [about a.d. 450] joined 
the Arian jiarty, to which also the Vandals, 
Suevi, and Goths, were addictcfl. All 
these warlike nations measured tho excel- 
lence of a religion by the military successes 
o(‘ its adherents, and esteemed that as the 
best religion, the professors of whieh were 
most victorious over tlieir enemies. While 
therefore they saw the Romans possessing a 
greater empire than otlier nations, they 
viewed Christ, the God of the Romans, as 
the most worthy of their homage. 

5. It was this motive whieh produced 
the conversion of Clovis [Chlodovmus, 
Hludovicus, Ludovieus]® or I^cwis, king of 
the Salii, a tribe of the Franks, who con- 
quered a large part of Gaul and there 
founded the kingdom of the Franks, which 
he endeavoured to extend over all the Gal- 
lic provinces; a valiant prince, bu4 cruel, 
barbarous, selfish, and haughty. For in 
the year 496, in a battle with the Alcmanui 
at Tolbiacum,® when his situation was al- 
most desperate, he implored the aid of 
Christ, whom his wife Clotildis [or Clot ilia], 
a Christian, and daughter of the king of the 
Burgundians, had long recommended to him 
in vain; and he made a vow that he would 
worship Christ as his God, provided he ob- 
tained the victory. Having been victorious 
he fulfilled his promise, and in the close of 
that year was baptized at Rheims.’^ Some 

4 Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxx. [They applied to a 
bishop in Gaul, who directed them to fast seven days, 
and baptised them on the eighth. Semler (in his Hi t. 
Ecclea. Selecta Capita, tom. i. p. 20.1) supposes this 
event took place about tho year 4lft. And according to 
the Chronicon of Prosper, it was in this year that the 
Burgundians took possession of a part of Gaul on tiie 
Rhine, with the consent of the Romans and their con- 
federates, having promised to embrace Christianity. — 
Scht. 

s See Milman's Gibbon, vol. vl. page 293. — R. 

6 Tolbiacum is thought to be the present Zuipick, 
which is about twelve miles from Cologne. — Mad. 

7 See Gregory- of Tours, Hiat. Francor. lib. il. cap. 
XXX. xxxl. Henry Count de Bunau, Hist. Imperii 
liimmno- Gfa manid, tom, i. p. 588, &c. Abb^ de Kos, 
//>•■/. Crit. hr Monarehie Franc, tome )i. p. .’140, A '• 
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thousands of Franks followed the example 
of their king. It has been supposed that 
besides the exhortations of his wife the ex- 
pectation of an extension of his dominions 
contributed to induce him to renounce 
idolatrj^ for Christianity ; and it is certain 
that his professing Christianity was very 
subservient to the establishment and en- 
largement of his kingdom. The miracles 
reported on this occasion are unworthy of 
credit ; in particular, that which is the most 
astounding of them all, the descent of a 
dove from heaven with a phial full of oil at 
the baptism of Clovis, is either a fiction or 
as I think more probable, a deception 
craftily contrived for the occasion;* for 
such pious frauds were much ri'sorted to 
in that age both in Gaul and Spain, in order 
to captivate more readily the minds of the 
l)arbaroilfe nations. It is said that the con- 
version of Clovis gave rise to the custom of 
addressing the French monarchs with the 
titles of Most Christiiin ISlnjesty, and Eldest 
Son of the Church for the kings of the 
other barbarous nations which occupied the 
Roman provinces wore still addicted to idol- 
atry, or involved in the errors of Arianism. 

0. Cadestine, bishop of Rome, first sent 
into Ireland to spread Christianity among 
the barbarians of that island Palladius, 
whose labours were not crowned with mucii 
success. After his death Cadestino sent 
to Ireland, in the year 4d2, Succathus, a 
Scotchman, whose name he changed to Pa- 


[foicl Walcli, /Jm. de Cladoiueo M.('jc ratimvlms politich 
Chriditino, Jona, 17al, — SM. [Clovis once heariii<r a 
•athftic discourse on the surtbrinj^s of Christ yxelainied, 

• Si ego ibidum cum Francis ineis fuissom, injurias 
jus viudicassem Htid I been tliere with iny Franks, 
I would have avenged his wrongs. See Fredegarius, 
Epitom. cap. xxi,; Almoin, lib. 1. cap. xvi.; and Chro~ 
'liron S. Dioni/sii, lib. 1. cap. xx. — Mut". 

1 Against this miracle of the phial, Chifletco nposed 
his l)ook De AmnuUn Antw. IbSl, fol. The 

reality of the miracle is defended, among many otliers, 
>y the Abbe Vertot, Menvnres de I' Academie des In- 
fcript. tome iv. p. 3.j0, Ac. After considering all the 
circumstances, I dare not call the fact in question But 
I suppose St. Uemigius, in order to coulirm the waver- 
ing mind of the barbarous and savage king, artfully 
contrived to have a dovo let down iroru the roof of the 
ihurch b<3aring a phial of oil at the time of the king‘8 
oaptism. Similar miracles ocour in the monuments of 
this age. [The possibility of the event is made con- 
ceivable in this way. Yet there still remain weiglity 
liistorlcal objections to the reality of the fact. The 
'tory rests solely on th j authority of Uinemur, a writer 
who lived throe hundred years after the time. Avitus, 
Vnastasius, and even Gregory of Tours, and Fredega- 
■^ius, are wholly silent on the subject. Besides, Ilinc- 
mar’s narrative contains the improbable circumstance, 
that the clergy who should have brought the oil that 
was wanting, could not get near the font on account 
of the pressure of the crowd ; but as anointing with oil 
was then practised at every person’s baptism, it is im- 
probable that on so solemn an occasion as this, due 
preparation for this part of the service would have been 
neglected. — Sehl, 

See Daniel's and the Abb6 de Camp’s Dm. de 
TUtjUo Reg it Christ ianitdmiy in the Journnl d^'s Sru^ 
earn for the year 1 720, pages 243, 404—448, S3fi. A/c- 
meireide PAcad. det Inscriptions, tome xx. p. 4G6, &c 


triclus [Patrick], a man of vigour, and as 
appears from the event not unfit for such 
au undertaking. He was far more success- 
ful in his attacKS upon idolatry, and having 
converted many of the Irisli to Christianity, 
in the year 47*2 he established at Armagh 
the see of an archbishop of Ireland.^ Hence 
St. Patrick, although there were some 
Christians in Ireland before his arrival, has 
been justly called the Apostle of Ireland 
and tlie father of the Irish church, and he 
is held in high veneration to this day. 

7. The causes which induced all these 
pagan nations to abandon the religion of 
thcMr ancestors and profess Christianity may 
be gatlicred from what has been already 
said. He must lack discernment who can 
deny that the labours, the perils, and the 
zeal of great and excellent men dispelled 


^ See the Acta Sanctarum, toin. ii. Murtii, 617, 
tom. iii. Februar. pag. 131, 179, Ac.; James Ware’s, 
llihernia Sana, p. 1, Ac.; Dublin, 1717, fol. The same 
Ware publUlied tlie Opuscula Sti Fatrlrii with notes, 
London, l()5G, 8vo, Tbo .synods held by St. I’atrick 
arc given by Wilkins, ConcHia Magnas lirit. el lliher- 
nue, tom. i. p. 2, Ac. [and thence republished in llar- 
duin’s Concifia, tom. i. p. 1790, Ac.] Concerning the 
lauious cave called the purgatory of 8t. Patrick, see 
Peter 1(5 Brun, IJ/sf. Crit. dcs En/tirptes Saprrstit. tome 
iv. p. 31, Ac. [A full account of St. Patrick and his 
labours in Ireland is given by archbishop Ussher, Ecclc. 
site. liritaniiicar. Vriiiturdia, cap. xvii, p. Hi.'?, Ac. — 
Atur. [Rapin, in bis liiUorp oj England ( vol. i. 
l)ook ii. ) remarks, that tlu*re were tlirec Patricii or 
Patricks. 1. The eider, wlio died in tlie year iiU 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Glastonbury, 2. Tbo 
great, wlio died in 493, afb.T go\ erning the Irish church 
for .nixty years ; he is the one mentioned by Mosheim. 
3. The younger, wlio was a nei>hew of Patrick tlie 
Great and survived his uiiole some years. — Schl 
[Alo.sheiin, following Ussher, asserts tliat Patrick was 
a Scotcliman. More recent and trustworthy authorities 
incline to tlie belief tliat he was from ancient Britany 
in Gaul, and a native of lioulogne. He was first carried 
as a captive to Ireland, where lie was sold as a rlave ; 
and after a residence of from four to si.x years, ho suc- 
ceeded in ctlectiug liis escape to Gaul. He then became 
acquainted with the bisliop of Au.xerre and the cele- 
brated Marfin of Tours, and is said to liave spent some 
time in the famous monastery of lairiiis in the south of 
France. Romanist historians assure us tliat he went 
thence to Rome, where he was ordained a bisliop by 
Pope Coalcstino ; but it has been satisfactorily shown 
by iMr. Petrie ( Tranx, /loyal Irish Acad. vol. xviii. [i. 
lOH, Ac.) that these statements are incorrect, and that 
Patriek never was at Romo. In 432 he returned to 
iroland and liad great success in planting the Gospel 
there, where he died about the year 492. It must bo 
added, liow'ever, that great uncertelnty rests upon the 
chronology of his life ; even his very existence has been 
plausibly denied ; and judicious critics are disposed to 
believe that what is related of the one Patrick really 
belongs to two, if not to the three, of the same name 
mentioned by Schlegel in tlic previous part of this note. 
Some of his writings are still extant; they were for 
the first time collected and published by Sir James 
Ware, as stated above by Mosheim, in They are 

all to be found in the lOtli volume of Gallandius, Hih- 
hothecn Vet. Pat. Ven. 1704-81, and they have been 
recently re-edited by S. L. Villanueva, S. Patricii Iber» 
riorum Apostoli Opuscula et Fraginnnta, Scholits iilus- 
truta. Dub. 1836, 8vo. A full account of the famous 
purgatory of St. Patrick in tlie County of Donegal, and 
of the superstitious observances of the pilgrims who 
resorted thitiior, may be seen in Richardson’s Folly qf 
Pilgrimages in IreUind, especially qf that to St, Fat- 
riek's Purgatory, Dub. 1727, 12mo, and Wright’s AY. 
Patrick's Purgatoiy, Ac. Lond. 1844. — Ii, 



the clouds of darkness from the minds of 
many; and on the other liand he must be 
shortsighted, and not well versed in the 
history of this century, who is unable to 
see that the fear of the vengeance of man, 
the hope of temporal advantage and honours, 
and the desire of obtaining aid from Chris- 
tians against ^heir enemies, were prevalent 
motives with many to abandon their ^ods. 
How much influence miracles may nave 
had it is difficult to say; for I can easily 
believe that God was sometimes present 
with those pious and good men who endcii- 
voured to instil the principles of true reli- 
gion into the minds of barbarous nations;' 
and yet it is certain that the greater part of 
the prodigies of this age are very suspi- 
: C'ious. The greater the simplielt}' and cre- 
dulity of the multitude the more audacious 
would be the crafty in playing off their 
j impostures nor could the more discerning 
I expose their cunning artifices with safety to 
! their own lives and worldly comfort.® It 
: is commonly the case, that when great dan- 
ger attends the avowal of the truth then the 
prudent keep silence, the multitude believe 
I without reason, and the fabricators of im- 
position triumph. 

CHAPTER XL 

THE CALARIITIE^ OF THE CHURCH. 

I . It has been already observed that the 
Goths, the Ileruli, the Franks, the Huns, 

■ the Vandals, and other fierce and warlike 
nations, who were for the most part pagans, 
had invaded and miserably rent asunder the 
Roman empire. During these commotions 
; the Christians at first suffered extremely. 
These nations were, it is true, more anxious 
for plunder and dominion than for the pro- 
pagation of the false religions of their an- 
cestors, and therefore did not form any set 
purpose to exterminate Christianity; yet 
the worshippers of idols, who still existed 
everywhere scattered over the empire, ne- 
glected no means to inflame the barbarians 
I with hatred against the Christians, hoping 
I by their means to regain their former liberty. 

1 'I'heir expectations were disappointed, for 
. the greatest part of the barbarians soon be- 
' came Christians themselves ; yet the fol- 

I I There is a remarkable passage concerning the 
miracles of this century in th,e Tlieqphraslus seu de 
ImmortaUtate Anivncey of the acute iEneas Gazeeus, p. 
78, ed. Barthii. Some of these miracles, he tells us, he 
himself ha i witnessed, pages 80, 81. 

2 The Benedictine monks speak out freely on this 
subject. In the Hitt.. Litter, de ki France^ tome ii. page 
33. It is a fine saying of Livy, Histor. lib. xxiv. cap. 
X, sec. vi.; “Prodigia multa nuntiata sunt quse quo 

I magis credebant simplices ao religiosi homines, eo 
I plura nuntiabantur." 

3 Sulpitius Severus, Dial, i. p. 438; Ep. i, p. 4.57 ; 

[ Dial. iii. cap ii. p. 487. 


lowers of Christ had everywhere first to 
undergo great calamities. 

2^ The friends of the old religion, in order 
to excite in the people greater hatred 
against the Christians while the public ca- 
lamities were daily increasing, renewed the 
obsolete complaint of their ancestors — that 
all things went well before Christ came, 
that since he had been everywhere em- 
braced, the neglected and despised gods had 
sent forth evils of every kind ujx)n the 
world. This weak attack was repulsed by 
Augustine in his book, On theCity of Gody 
a copious and erudite work. lie also 
prompted Orosius to write his IRstory, in 
order to show that the same “and ^ven 
greater calamities and plagues afflicted man- 
kind before the Christian religion was pub- 
lished to the world. In Gaul the .calamities 
of the times drove many to such I'hadness 
that they wholly excluded God from the 
government of the world, and denied his 
provideiKje over human affairs. These were 
vigorously assailed by Salvian in his book, 
0.n the government of God. 

3. Ifflt the persecutions of the Christians 
deserve to be more particularly noticed. In 
Gaul and the neighbouring provinces the 
Goths and Vandals, who at first trampled 
under foot all rights, human and divine, are 
reported to have laid viokuit hands on in- 
numerable Clij'istians. In Britain, after 
the fall of the Roman power in that coun- 
try, the inhabitants were misei’ably harassed 
by the neighbourinjr Fiets and Scots, who 
were barbarians. Having therefore suffered 
various (ailamities, in the year 44^* they 
chose Vortigeru for their king, and finding 
his forces inadequate to repel the assaults 
of the enemy, in the year 449 he called 
the Anglo-Saxons from Germany to his aid. 
But they, landing with their troops in IXri- 
tain, produced far greater evils to the Inha- 
bitants than they endured before ; for these 
Saxons endeavoured to subdue the people 
whom they came to assist, and to biXng the 
whole country into subjection to their own 
power. This produced an obstinate and 
bloody war between the Britons and the 
Saxons, which continued with various for- 
tune during one hundred and thirty years, 
till the I^ritons were compelled to yield to 
the Anglo-Saxons and t Ae refuge in Ba- 
tavia and Cambria [the modern Holland 
and Wales]. During these conflicts the 
condition of the British church was deplor- 
able ; for the Anglo- Saxons, who worshipped 
exclusively the gods of their ancestors, al- 
most wholly prostrated it, aRd put a multi- 
tude of Christians to a cruel death.* 


* See Bede and GUdas among the ancients, and 
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4. In Persia the Christians suffered 
grievously in consequence of the rash zeal 
of Abdas, bishop of Suza, who demolished 
the Pyrajuni, a temple dedicated to fire ; 
for being commanded by the king, Isde- 
gerdes, to rebuild it, he refused to comply, 
for which he was put to death in the year 
414, and the churches of the Christians 
were levelled to the ground. Yet this con- 
flict seems to have been of short duration. 
Afterwards, Vararanes, the son of Isde- 
gerdes, in the year 42 1 , attacked the Chris- 
tians with greater cruelty, being urged to 
it partly by the instigation of the Magi and 
partly by pis hatred of the Romans, with 
whom he was engaged in war. For as often 
as the Persians and Romans waged war 
with each other the Christians resident in 
Persia were exposed to the rage of their 
nionarchs*, because they were suspected, and 
perhaps not without reason, of being fa- 
vourably disposed towards the Romans, and 
disposed to betray their country to them.* 
A vast number of Christians perished under 
various exquisite tortures during this perse- 
cution but their tranquillity was restored 
when peace returned between V ararancs and 


the Romans, in the year 427.® The Jews 
also who were opulent and in good credit in 
various parts of the East, harassed and op- 
pressed me Christians in every way possible. ^ 
None of them was more troublesome and 
overbearing than Gamaliel, their patriarch, 
who possessed vast power among the Jews, 
and whom therefore Theodosius Junior re- 
strained by a special edict in the year 415.® 

! 5. So far as can be learned at this day, 

no one ventured to write books against 
j Christianity and its adherents during the 
I fifth century, unless perhaps the Histories 
1 of Olympiodorus* and of Zosimus^ are to 
j be considered of this character, the latter 
I of whom is uniformly sarcastic and unjustly 
I severe in his attacks on the Christians. 
Yet no one can entertain a doubt that the 
philosophers and rhetoricians who still kept 
up their schools in Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt, secretly endeavoured to corrupt the 
minds of the youth, and laboured to instil 
into them at least some of the principles of 
the proscribed superstition.® The history 
of tliose times and the writings of several 
‘ of the fathers, exhibit many traces of such 
clandestine machinations. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1, Although the illiterate had access to 
every office both civil and ecclesiastical, yet 
most persons of any respectability were 
persuaded that the liberal arts and sciences 
were of great use to mankind. Hence 

among the moderns, Usshcr, Z?r/Va«n. Ecclesiar. Prinwr, 
cap. xii. p. 415, &c. ; and Rapin, History qf Enghind, 
vol. I. b. ii. [The Saxons were not directly persecu- 
tors of the Christians, but only involved them in the 
common calamities of their slaughtered and oppressed 
countrymen. —Mur, 

1 Theodoret, Hht, Ecclox. lib. v. cap. xxxlx. [where 
there is a full account of the conduct of Abdas, and of 
the sulTerings of the Christians during the persecu- 
tion. — Mur.] B&y\Q, Dictionnaire, article Abdas, 
Barbeyrac, De la Morale des Peres, page 320. [An 
account of the manner in which Christianity obtained 
free toleration and an extensive spread in Persia at the 
commencement of this century, through the Influence 
of Maruthus, a bishop of Mesopo^mia, who was twice 
an ambassador to the court of Persia, is given by So- 
crates, Hist, Eccles. lib. vli. cap. \\\\.—Mur. 

2 Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic, tom. 11. pages 
182, 248. [See also Theodoret, uhi supra. The most 
distinguished sufferers In this persecution were Abdas, 
the bishop of Suza, Hormisdas, a Persian nobleman 
and son of a provincial governor, Benjamin a deacon, 
James who apostatized but repented, and Sevenes 
who possessed a thousand slaves.— A/ur. 

8 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vli. cap. xx. 


public S(^hools® were nourishing m the 
hirger cities as Constantinople, Rome, 
Marseilles, Edcssa, Nisibis,*® Carthage, 
Lyons, and Treves ; and masters competent 
to teach youth were maintained at tnc ex- 
pense of the emperors. Some of the bishops 
and monks also of this century, here and 
there, imparted to young men what learning 

•I Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxiii. and xvi. ; 
and Codt'x Thendos. tom. vi. p. 265, &c. 

5 In the Codex Theodos. tom. vl. p. 262, &c. 

<> Photius, liiblioth. Cod. Ixxx. p. 178. [Olympio- 
dorus was a native of Thebes in Egypt, a poet, a histo- 
rian, and an ambassador to the king of the Huns. 
He flourished about the year 425, and wrote a History 
addressed to Theodosius Junior, and containing the 
Roman history, particularly of the West, from a.d. 407 
to 425. The work is lost, excei)t the copious extracts 
preserved by Photius, ubi supra.— Mur. 

7 Zosiinus was a public officer in the reign of Theo- 
dosius Junior, and wrote a history in a neat Greek 
stylo. The first book gives a concise history orRoman 
affairs from Augustus to Diocletian; the following 
books are a full Roman history down to a.d. 410. The 
best editions are by Cellarius, Jena, 1728, 8vo, and by 
Reitcmier, Lips. 1784, Bvo.—Mur. 

B Zaoharias Mitylen. De Opificio Dei, pages 165, 200, 
ed. Barthii. 

9 The history and progress of schools among Chris- 
tians. are the subject of an appropriate work by Geo. 
Gotti. Reufel, Helmst. 1743, Hyo.Schl. 

10 The schools at Edesaa and Nisibia ar noticed by 

Valesius on Theodore Lector’s Hist. Eccles. IU>« ii. p. 
164,b.— 5cA/. ^ 
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possessed ;* yet the wretchedness of the 
times, the incursions of barbarous nations, 
and the paucity of great geniuses, prevented 
either the church or the state from reaping 
such advantages from these efforts as were 
hoped for by those who encouraged them. 

2. In the western provinces, especially in 
Gaul, there were several men of learning 
who might have served as patterns for others 
to follow. Such among others were Ma- 
crobius, Salvlan, Vincentiiis of Lerins, 
Ennodius, Sidonius Apollinaris, Claudianus 
Mamertus, and Dracontius, who as writers 
were not indeed emial to the ancient Latin 
authors, yet not altogetlier inelegant, and 
who devoted themselves to the study of an- 
tiquities and other branches of learning. 
But the barbarians who laid waste or took 
possession of the Roman provinces choked 
those surviving plants of a better age; for 
all these nations considered arms and mili- 
tary courage as the only source of glory and 
virtue, and therefore despised learning and 
the arts. Hence, wherever thejr planted 
themselves, there barbarism insensibly 
sprang up and flourished, and the pursuit 
of learning was abandoned c.xclusively to 
the priests and monks. And these, sur- 
rounded by bad examples and living in the 
midst of wars and perils, gradually lost all 
relish for solid learning and renown, and 
substituted in place of it a sickly spectre 
and an empty shadow of crudirlon. In their 
schools the boys and youth were taught the 
seven liberal arts,'^ which being compri|ed 
in a few precepts, and those very dry and 
jejune, as appears from the treatises of Au- 
gustine upon them, were rather calculated 
to burden the memory than to strengthen 
the judgment and improve the int(‘lU*ctua] 
powers. In the close of this century there- 
fore learning was almost extinct, and only 
a faint shadow of it remained. 

3. Those who thought it expedient to 
study philosophy — and there were but few 
who thought so — did not in this age commit 
themselves to the guidance of Aristotle. He 
was regarded as too austere a master, and 
one who carried men along a thorny path.* 
Perhaps more would have relished him Iiad 
they been able to read and understand him. 
But the system of Plato had 'for several ages 
been better known, and was supposed to be 

not only less difficult of comprehension but 
more in accordance with the principles of 
religion. Besides, the principal works of 
Plato were then extant in the Latin trans- 
lations of Victoriniis ; ^ therefore such among 
the Latins as had a taste for philosophical 
inquiries contented themselves with the de- 
cisions of Plato, as will appear to any one 
who shall only read Sidonius Apollinaris.* 

4. The state of learning among the Greeks 
and the people of the East, both as respects 
elegant literature and tlie severer sciences, 
was a little better, so that .among them may 
be found a larger number of writers who ex- 
hibit some marks of genius and jpimdition.. 
Those who prosecuted the science of juris- 
prudence resorted mucli to Berytiis in Ehce- 
nicia, where was a celcbrattid law seliool,'* 
and to Alexandria.^ The students in physic 
and chemistry resorted also to Alexandria. 
The teachers of eloquence, poetry, philoso- 
phy, and the other arts, opened schools 
almost everywhere, and yet the teachers at 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and Edessa, 
were supposed to excel the others in learn- 
ing and in tlic art of education.® 

5. The sect of the younger Platonists 
sustained itself audits pliilosojihy at Athens, 
at Alexandria, and in Syria, with no small 
share of its ancient dignity and reputation. 
Olympiodorus,® Ilero,’*^ and other men of 
high renown, adorned tlie seliool of Alex- 
andria. At Athens, I’liitarclC* and his 

4 See Augustine, Conftw'xiones, Hb. i. cap. ii. sec. i. 
Opp, tom. i. pages 10.'*, lOG. 

5 See his J'!pi.\t(jht\]\b. iv. ep. iil. xi. and lib. I.x. ep. 

ix. and others. ^ 

6 See Has.'! us, /)(? Arad mut Jurf^constcltorttm Hery- 
tensi; and Zacliariaa Mitylen. DeOpiJich Dei, p. 1G1. 

7 Zacharias Mit.vlon. iJe Opificio I)eiy\i.\l^. f Among I 
the moderns may be consulted Schmidt’s Profaee to 
IJyporiua, DeScliolri Afi-xmidrina Cntechefiar, Helrn6.t. 
1704, Hvo.; Dodwell ad fragmentum Philippi Sidette; 

! at the end of his Dissert, on Jrertfvusf Thomassin, De 
D'sripL EccU>s. tom j. p. 1, lib. ii. cap. x. p. 210, &c ; 
Michael is, Exercit. de Srhulcc AlexandrincB sic dicta; 
Catecheliae oriftine, progresm, ct prcecipuis docloHbu^ ; 
in tom. Hymbolar. JJter, lirnram, p. 10.5, &c. and 
Bingham, Anliq. Eccles. book lii. chap. x. see. b.~ Srh/. 

[A few additional notices may be seen in Matter, Hist, de 
f’ Ecolfl d' Alexandrie, vol. i. periods v. and vi. and 
especially in Guericke, De Schtda Alex. Catechet. Halle, 
1824. The student will find in the Ariu‘rican Biblical 
Repository fov the year 1834 (vol. iv. of the series), a 
well-digested account of this famous sciiool, of its seve- 
ral presidents and the religious doctrines taught in It, 
written by Prof. Emerson of Andover. — R. 

9 Ai)neas Gazseus, in his Theophrnsttu, pages G, 7, 

1 G, &c. passim. ; Zacharias Mitylen. ubi supra, pages 
164, \1% 217, Ac. and others. 

9 See Note 6 above, p. 177. — Mur, 

10 Marinas, De Ei(a Broett, cap. lx. p. 19, cd. Fabrl- 
cil. [Hero was a preceptor of Proolus, and is the 
second of the three of his name mentioned by Brucker 
in hi.** Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 323. — Schl. 

n Tills Plutarch, in distinction from the elder Plu- 
tarch, who was more of an historian than a philosopher, 
is denominated Plutarchus Nohtoni, or Plutarch tlie 
i son of Nestorlus. See concerning him Brucker, Hut. 
Crit. Philos, tom. II. p. 312, &c.i Marinus, De Htcr 
Procli, cap. xll. p. 27, and Suidao, article P!utar^:h» 
Nts.^otif, |i. 133.- Rchl, 

1 On the diocesan and cloister schools in Africa, 
Spain, Italy, and Gaul, remarks are made by Thomasl- 
nus, De D 'neiplina Ecctesio!, tom. L pt. il. lib. ii. p. 21, 
&c.~-Scht. 

* These comprised, Ist, the 7WmM7«-~naraely, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic ; and 2d, the Quadrivium, or 
arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. See 
below, cent. xi. pt. il. chap. i. sec. 6, p. 353.— il/ur. 

3 Passages from ancient writers in proof are collected 
by I^aunot, De vnria Aristotelis Fortunn in Academia 
, Fiirisimsi, 
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successor, Syrianus,* with Theophrastus, 
procured for themselves fame and distinc- 
tion. From them Prod us received instruc- 
tion, became the chief of the Platonists of 
this century, and acquired for himself and 
for the species of wisdom wdiich he professed 
so much celebrity among the Greek!?, that 
lie seems almost the second father of the 
.system.* His disciples, Msirinia? of Nea- 
polls, Ammonius tlie son of llermias, Isi- 
dorus, Darruuscius, and others, followed 
cjigerly in the footsteps of their instru(;tor, 
and left many followers who copied their 
example. Yet the laws of the enipi'rors and 
Uie continual advances of Christianity, gra- 
<laally diminished very much the fame and 
the influence of these philosophers.* As 
there was a suflicient number now among 
the Christians who cultivated and were able 
to teach this species of learning so much 
confided in at tliat day, it naturally followed 
that fewer per.sons tlian formerly frequented 
the scliools of these hcjithen sages. 

G. But though the jihilosophy of Pl.ato 
afjpeanKl to most persons more favourable 
to religion and better founded than that of 
Ari.stotlc, yet the latter gradually emerged 
from its obscurity, and found its Avay into 
the hands of Christians. The Platonists 
themselves expounded some of the books of 
Aristotle in their scliools, and particularly 
his Dialectics, which they recommended lo 
such of their pupils as were fond of di.spu- 
tation. The Christians did the same in the 
schools in which they taught philosophy. 
"J'hiswas the first step made by the Stagirite 
towards that universal empire which he 
afterwards obtained. Another and a more 
active cause was found in the Origenian, 
Arlan, Eutychian, Nestorian, and Pelagian 
contests, which produced so much evil in the 
church during this century. Origen, as 
well known,' was a Platonist. When there- 
fore he fell under public censure, many, that 
they might not be accounted his adherents, 
applied themselves to the study of Aristotle, 
between whom and Origen tltere had been 
little or no connexion. In the Nestorian, 
Arian, and Eutychian controversies, both 
sides had recourse to the most subtile dis- 
tinctions, divisions, and sophisms, and with 
these they were supplied by the philosophy 
of Aristotle and not at all by that of Plato, 
who never trained men to disputation. The 

Pelagian doctrine had great affinity with the 
opinions of Plato concerning God and the 
human soul. Many therefore ceased to be 
Platonists as soon as they perceived this 
fact, and suffered their names to be enrolled 
among the Peripatetics. 

CHAPTER II. 

TUB GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH AND ITS 

TEACHERS. 

1 . From the operation of several causes 
the outward form of government in the 
church experienced some change. The 
power of the bishops, particularly of the 
higher orders, was sometimes augmented 
and sometimes diminished, according as 
times and circumstances altered ; yet the 
caprice of the court and political considera- 
tions had more influence in this matter than 
any principles of ecclesiastical law. These 
eliangcs however were of minor impor- 
tance. Of much more consequence was the 
vast increase of honour and power acquired 
by the bishops of New Rome or Constan- 
tinople, in opj>osition to (he most .strenuous 
eflorts of the bishop of ancient Rome. In 
tlie preceding century the council of Con- 
stantinople [a.d. 381] had conferred on the 
bishop of New Romo the second rank among 
the highest bi.shops of the world, on account 
of the dignity and prerogatives of the city 
where he presided. The Constantinopolitan 
bishops (with the consent no doubt of the 
court) had likewise extended their jurisdic- 
tion over the provinces of [proconsular] 
Asia, I'hracc, and Pontus. In this century, 
with the consent of the emperors, they not 
only acquired the additional province of 
eastern Illyricum but likewise a great ex- 
tension of their honours and prerogatives; 
for in the year 451 the council of Chalcedon, 
by their twenty-eighth canon, decreed that 
the bishop of New Rome ought to enjoy the 
same honours and prerogatives with the 
pontiff of ancient Rome, on account of the 
equal dignity and rank of the two cities;^ 
and by a formal act they confirmed his j uris- 
diction over the provinces which he claimed. 
Leo the Great, bishop of ancient Rome, and 
some other prelates, strenuously resisted 
this decree, but in vain ; for the ftreek em- 
perors supported the cau.se of their own 
bishops.* Subsequently to this council the 

1 Concerning Syrianus, see Drucker, Hist* Crit. 
Philos, tom. ii. p. ’6\!i.— Schl. 

Ilis life was written by Marlnus, and was published 
with learned notes by Fabrlclus, IIan»b. 1700, 4to. [See 
also Brucker, Hid. Crit. Philos, torn. ii. p. 318, &c. — 
Sciil. 

3 Seo jEneas Gazreus. in his Theophrastus, pages 6, 
7, 8, 13, ed. Barthil. [Among the moderns, Brucker 
{Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 337) has treated of all 
these disciples of Proclus.— 5r/(/. 

4 Yet it appears from the words of the canon that 
the bishop of Constantinople^ though made equal in 
power and authority with the bishop of Rome, was to 
yield to him a precedence in rank or honour ; because 
New Rome took rank after her older sister, Hevripav 
per eKtiiafV virapxct*'. — Mur. 

ft Le Quien, Oriens Christ, tom. i. p. 80, &o. [See 
also Walch, Hist, der Kirchenvtrsamm. p. 810 } and 
Hist, der PUpste, p. lOG. — Srhl, [And Bower, Lives qf 
the Popes, vol. ii. pages fi4 — 84, 4to. — Mur. 
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Constantinopolitan bishop began to contend 
fiercely for supremacy with the Roman 
bishop, and to encroach on the privileges of 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch. In 
particular, Acacius of Constantinople is 
said to have exceeded all bounds in his am- 
bitious projects. > 

2. It was nearly at the same time that 
Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, or rather of 
iElia, attempted to withdraw himself and 
his church from thy urisdiction of the bishop 
of Cajsarea, and afiected to rank among the 
chief prelates of the Christian world. His 
designs were rendered plausible by the high 
veneration entertained for the church of 
Jerusalem, as being not only founded and 
governed by apostles, but a continuation of 
the primitive church of J crusalem, and in a 
sense the mother of all other churches. 
Therefore Juvenal, the emperor Theodosius 
junior favouring his designs, not only as- 
sumed the rank of independent bishop of the 
three Palestines or that of a patriarch, but 
likewise wrested Phoenicia and Arabia from 
the patriarchate of Antioch. And as this 
produced a controversy between him and 
Maximus, bishop of Antioch, the council of 
Chalcedon settled the dispute by restoring 
Arabia and Phoenicia to the sec of Antioch, 
and leaving Juvenal in possession of the 
three Palestines,^ with the title and rank 
which he had assumed.* In this manner 
there were five principal bishops over the 
Christian world created in this century, and 
distinguished from others by the title of 
patriarchs.'* The oriental writers mention 
a sixth, namely, the bishop of Seleuciaand 
Ctesiphon, to whom they say the bishop of 

I Antioch voluntarily ceded a part of his 

j jurisdiction;® but they can bring no proof 
except the Arabic decrees of the Nicenc 
council, which are well known to have no 
authority. 

3. These patriarchs had great preroga- 
tives. To them belonged the consecration 
of the bishops of their respective provinces. 
They annually convoked councils of their 
districts to regulate and settle ecclesiastical 
affairs. If any great or difficult controversy 
arose, it was carried before the patriarch. 
The bishops accused of any offences were 
obliged to abide by his decision. And 

1 NouDO.au Diction. Hist. Crit. tomei. oxiic. Acacius^ 
p. 75, &c. [Mosheim here speaks incautiously ; for in 
lact Acacius, when all circumstances are considered, 
was to be justified. See below, chap. v. sec. 2\.—Schl. 

2 Concerning the three Palestines, see Carolus a 8. 
Paulo, Geographia Sacra, p. 307, &c. 

3 Le Quicn, Orient Christ, tom. lii. p. 110, &c. 

* See the writers who have treated of the patriarchs, 
as enumerated by Fabricius, Bibliograph. Antiquar. 
cap. xiii. p. 453, &c. [See also note 2, p. 128, &c. of 
this volume. — Mur. j 

6 Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental, Vatic, tom. i. pages 
0, 13, &c. I 


finally, to provide for the peace and good 
order of the remoter provinces of their pa- 
triarchates, they were allowed to place over 
them their own legates or vicars.® Other 
prerogatives of less moment are omitted. 
In fact however some episcopal sees were 
not subject to the patriarchs, for both in 
the East and in the West certain bishops 
were exempt from patriarchal jurisdiction, 
or were independent. ^ Moreover, the em- 
perors who reserved to themselves the su- 
preme power over the church listened 
readily to the complaints of those who 
thought themselves injured; and the coun- 
cils also in which the majesty and the legis- 
lative power of the church resided, presented 
various obstacles to the arbitrary exercise 
of patriarchal power. 

4. The constitution of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment was so far from contributing to 
the peace and prosperity of the Christian 
church, that it was rather the source of very 
great evils, and produced boundless dissen- 
sions and animosities. In the first place, 
the patriarchs who had power either to do 
muen good or much evil, encroaclied with- 
out reserve upon the rights and privileges 
of their bishops, and thus gradually intro- 
duced a kind of spiritual bondage; and 
that they might do this with more freedom 

»> lUondell, De la Primaufe de I' Eglixe, chap. x.w. p. 
332, 8iC.\ Ruinart, Do ValUo Archi~ Epixcopali, p, 445, 
tom. ii. of tho 0pp. Bosthuma of Mabillon. 

7 Brerewood, De I'etcrh Eccletice Gubernatione Pa., 
triarchali, a tract which is sjibjoined to Ussher’s Opus., 
cula de Episcopor. et Metropoiit. Origiru', Lend. 1G87, 
and Bremen, 1701, 8vo, pages 56—85. [The metropo- 
litans and bishops who were subject to no paMarch, 
were by the Greeks called avroK4<\>aKoi. Of this cfescrlp- 
tion were the metropolitans of Bulgaria, Cyprus, Iberia, 
Armenia, and also of Britain, before the conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons by the Romish monk Augustine. 
For the Britons had their archbishop of Ca:'.rleon ( Epis- 
( Opus Caerlcginnis super Osca), who had seven bishops 
under him, hut acknowledged no superintendence from 
the patriarch of Rome, and for a long time opposed 
him ; and in Wales, as well as in Scotland and Ire- 
land, this independence continued many centuries. 
The Church of Carthage was also properly subject to 
DO other church ; as appears from Leydecker's Hist. 
Eccles. Africance, and from the writings of Capell and 
others, De A pellationibus ox Africa ad sedom Romanam. 
Some common bishops likewise were subject to no 
metropolitan, but were under the immediate inspection 
of their patriarch. Thus the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople had thirty-nine bishops in his diocese, who were 
subject immediately to him ; and the Romish patriarch 
had in all his countries (e. g. in Germany, at Bam- 
berg and Fulda), bishops who were subject to no arch- 
bishop or primate, but dependent immediately on 
himself. There were also certain bishops who were 
subject neither to any archbishop nor to a patriarch ; 
as was the case with the bishop of Torais in Scythia, 
according to Sozomen, Hi t. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxi. 
The churches in countries lying without tho Roman 
empire at first had no bishops dependent on the bishops 
within the empire, as e. g. the churches in Persia, Par- 
thia, and among the Goths ; and tliese did not como 
under the power of Romish patriarchs, until they fell 
under the civil power of the Romans. Most of the 
conversions of pagans by missionaries fl'om Rome, 
were in the western provinces of the empire. See 
Baiungarten’s ErUiutorung der christl. Alterthums, p. 
158, &c.-.Schl, 
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they made no resistance to the encroach- 
ment of the bishops on the ancient rights of 
the people. For the more the prerogatives 
and the honours of the bishops who were 
under their control were increased, the more 
was their own power enlarged. In the 
next place, they designedly excited dissen- 
sions and fomented controversies of bishops 
with one another and with other ministers 
of religion, and also of the people with the 
clergy, so that they might have frequent 
occasions to exercise their authority, be 
much appealed to, and have a multitude of 
clients around them. Moreover, that the 
bishops might not be without intestine foes, 
nor destitute of strenuous defenders of their 
authority, they drew over to their side the 
numerous tribe of monks who were gra- 
dually acquiring wealth, and attached them 
to their interests by the most ample con- 
cessions. And these monks contributed^ 
much — perhaps more than any other cause 
— to subvert the ancient discipline of the 
church, to diminish the authority of the 
bishops, and to increase beyond all bounds 
the power of their patrons. 

5. To these evils must be added the ri- 
valry and ambition of the patriarchs them- 
selves, which gave birth to abominable 
crimes and the most destructive wars. The 
patriarch of Constantinople in particular, 
elated with the favour and the proximity 
of the imperial court, on the one hand sub- 
jected the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch to a subordination to himself, as if 
they were prelates of a secondary rank, 
and on the other hand he boldly attacked 
the Roman pontitf, and. despoiled him of 
some of his provinces. The two former, 
from their lack of power and from other 
causes, made indeed but feeble resistance, 
though they sometimes caused violent tu- 
mults and commotions; but the Roman 
pontiff possessing much greater power and 
resources, fought with more obstinacy, and 
in his turn inflicted deadly wounds on the 
Byzantine prelate. Those who shall care- 
fully examine the history of events among 
Christians from this period onward, will find 
that from these quarrels about precedence 
and the boundaries of their power among 
those who pretended to be the fathers and 
guardians of the church, chiefly originated 
those direful dissensions which first split the 
eastern church into various sects, and then 
severed it altogether from that of the West. 

G. None of these ambitious prelates was 
more successful than the Romish patriarch. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the Con- 
stantinopolitan bishop various causes en- 
abled him to augment his power in no small 
degree, although he had not yet laid claim to 


the dignity of supreme law-giver and judge 
of the whole Christian church. In the East 
the Alexandrine and Antiochian patriarchs 
finding themselves unequal to contend with 
the patriarch of Constantinople, often ap- 
plied to the Roman pontiff for aid against 
him, ^ and the same measures were adopted 
by the ordinary bishops, whenever they 
found the patriarchs of Alexandria and An- 
tioch invading their rights. To all these 
the pontiff so extended his protection, as 
thereby to advance the supremacy of the 
Roman see. In the West the indolence and 
diminished power of the emperors left the 
bishop of the metropolis at full liberty to 
attempt whatever he pleased ; and the con- 
quests of the barbarians were so far from 
setting bounds to his domination that they 
rather advanced it. For these kings, caring 
for nothing but the establishment of their 
thrones, wlien they saw that the people 
obeyed implicitly the bishops, and that these 
were dependent almost wholly on the Ro- 
man pontiff, deemed it good policy to secure 
his favour by bestowing on him privileges 
and honours. Among all those who go- 
verned the see of Rome in this century, no 
one strove more vigorously and successfully 
to advance its authority than Leo, who is 
commonly surnamed the Great ; but neither 
he nor the others could overcome all obsta- 
cles to their ambition. This is evident, 
among other examples, from that of the 
Africans, whom no promises nor threats 
could induce to consent to have their causes 
and controversies carried by appeal before 
the Roman tribunal.^ 


1 This is illustrated, among other examples, by the 
case of .lohn Talaia, patriarch of Alexandria, who ^ing 
deposed (a.d. 482) applied to the Roman bishop Sim- 
plicius for protection. See Liberatus Diaconus, Jire- 
viarium, cap. xviii. — Schl. [And Bower, Lives qf the 
Popes, vol. ii. p. 189, &c. 194. — Mur. 

2 Du Tin, De yintiq. Eccles. DiscipUna, Dias. il. p. 
1G6, &c.; Lcydocker, //iif. Eccles. Africance, tom. ii. 
Diss. ii. p. 505, &c. [A concise view of the steps by 
which the bishops of Rome mounted to the summit of 
their grandeur is thus given by Cramer, in his German 
translation of Bossuet’s Universal History, vol. iv. p. 
658, &c. as cited by Von Einem in a note on this page 
of Mosheim. They wore appointed by the emperors to 
decide causes in the western churches; they encou- 
raged appeals to themselves ; they assumed the care of 
all the churches as if it were a part of their oiiicial 
duty; they appointed vicars in churches over which 
they had no jurisdiction ; where they should have been 
only mediators they assumed to be judges ; they re- 
quired accounts to be sent them of the affairs of foreign 
<murches ; they endeavoured to impose the rites and 
usages of their own church upon all others as being of 
apostolic origin ; they traced their own elevation from 
the prereminence of St. Peter; they maintained that 
their fancied prerogatives bdonged to them by a divine 
right; they threatened with excommunication from 
the church those who would not submit to their de- 
crees ; they set up and deposed metropolitans in pro- 
vinces over which they never legally had jurisdiction ; 
and each successive pope was careM at least net to 
lose anything of the illegal usurpations of his predeces- 
sors, if he did not actually add to them. The truth of 
this representation is abundantly confirmed by the 
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7. Of the vices of the whole clerical order, 
their luxury, their arrogance, their avarice, 
their voluptuous lives, we have as many 
1 1 witnesses as we have writers of integrity and 
weight in this age, whose works have come 
down to us. The bishops, especially such 
as were distinguished for their rank and 
honours, employed various administrators 
to manage their affairs, and formed around 
themselves a kind of sacred court. Tlie 
dignity of a presbyter was supposed to be so 
great that Martin of Tours did not hesitate 
to say, at a public entertainment, that the 
emperor himself was inferior to one of that 
order. * The deacons were taxed with their 
pride and their vices in many decrees of the 
councils.^ These stains on the character of 
the clergy would have been deemed insuf- 
ferable had not most of the people been 
sunk in superstition and ignorance, and had 
not all estimated the rights and privileges 
of Christian ministers by those of the an- 
cient priests, both among the Hebrews and 
among the Greeks and Romans. The 
fierce and warlike tribes of Germans, who 
vaiKjuislicd the Romans and divided the 
empire of the West among themselves, after 
they had embraced Christianity, could bear 
with the dominion and the vices of the 
bishops and the clergy, because they had 
before been subject to the domination of 
priests, and they supposed the Christian 
priests and ministers of religion possessed 
the same rights with their former idolatrous 
priests.* 

crKlence of historical facts by various Protestant writers, 
a,*;d among others by Bower, in liis Linrs qf the l^opes, 
seven vols. 4to, &c. — Mur. [See a very valuabie sec- 
tion (sec. 94,) on the Ilonian patriarchs and the 
western hierarchy, in Gieseler, Lehrbuch, &c. David- 
son’s Transl. vol. i. p. 4.}0, &c. — R. 

I Sulpiiius Severus, De I’ita Martini, cap. xx. p. 
339, and Dial. ii. cap. vi. p. io?. 

a See Blondell, Apologia pro sententia Hieronymi de. 
Epiicopis et Fresbyieris,p. i40. 

3 That these pagan nations had been accustomed to 
treat their idolatrous priests with extraordinary rever- 
ence, Is a fact well known. When they became Chris- 
tians, they supposed they must show the same respect 
to the Ohrlstian priests. Of course they honoured 
their bishops and clergy as they had before honoured 
their Druid.s; and this reverence disposed them to 
bear patiently with their vices. Every Druid was ac- 
counted a very great character, and was feared by every 
one; but the Chief Druid was actually worshipped. 
When these people became Christians they supposed 
that the bishop of Romo was such a Chief Druid, and 
that he must be honoured accordingly. And this 
was one cause why the Roman pontiff obtained in 
process of time such an ascendancy in the western 
countries. The patriarch of Constantinople rose in- 
deed to a great elevation, but he never attained the high 
rank and authority of the Roman patriarch. The 
reason was, that the people of the East had not the 
same ideas of the dignity of a Chief Priest as the people 
of the West had. The eastern clergy also practised 
excommunication as a punishment of transgressors, 

' but it never had such an influence in the East as it had 
In the West ; and for this reason, that the effects of a 
pagan exclusion from religious privileges never were so 
great in the East as in the West. The effects in the 
latter are described by Julius Csesur, De Bello Gallico,- 


8. This corruption among an order of 
men whose duty it was to inculcate holiness 
both by precept and example, will be less 
surprising when we consider that a great 
multitude of persons were everywhere ad- 
mitted indiscriminately, and without exa- 
mination, among the clergy, the greater 
part of whom bad no other object than to 
live in idhmess. And among these, very 
many were connected with no particular 
church or place, and liad no regular em- 
ployment, but roamed about at large, pro- 
curing a subsl.stcnce by imposing upon the 
credulity of others and sometimes by dis- 
honourable artilices. Whence then, some 
may ask, came those numerous saints of 
this century, who are handed down to us by 
botli the eastern and the western writers? 
I anssver, they were canonized by the igno- 
rance of the age. If any possessed some 
superiority of talents, if they excelled as 
writers or speakers, if they possessed dex- 
terity in managing important afliiirs, or were 
distinguished for their self-government and 
the control of their passions, these persons, 
In an age of ignorance, appeared to those 
around them to be not men but gods ; or, 
to sp(‘ak more correctly, wore considered as 
men divinely influenced and fully inspired, 

9. The monks who had formerly lived 
for themselves, and who had not sought to 
rank am -ng the clergy, gradually became a 
class distinct from the laity, and acquired 
such opulence and such high privileges that 
they could claim an honourable rank among 
I the ])illars of the church.'* The reputation 
of this class of persons for piety and s^ctity 
was so great, that very often when a bishop 
or a presbyter wfis to be elected he was chosen 
from among them and the erection of edi- 
fices in which monks and nuns might con- 
veniently servo God was carried beyond all 
bounds.® They did Bot however all ob- 
serve one and the same system of rules, but 
some followed the rules of Augustine, others 
those of Basil, and others those of Antony, 
or Athanasius, or Pachomius, &c.^ Yet it 

lib. vl. cap. xlli. n. G, &c. “ Si quis aut primtus aut 
poptdus eorum decroto non stetit, sacriftciis interdicunt. 
Ilsec pcena apud eos eat gratmsma. Quihus ita e.st 
interdictuin, ii numero impiorum ac sceleratorum ha- 
bentur ; ab iis omnes dccedunt, udituni eorum 6ern\o- 
nemque defugiunt, ne quid ex coiitagione incommodi 
accipiant: neque iia petentibus ju8 reddltur, neque 
honos ullus cominunicatur.*’-— 

4 Epiphanius, Exposit. Fidei, 0pp. tom. i. p. 1094 . 
Mabillon, lieponse aux Chanoina r^uliers, Opp. Fox- 

tome ii. p. 115. > ^ 

5 Sulpitius Severus, De Vita Martini, cap. x. p. 320. 
Add, Dial. i. cap. xxi. p. 426. 

6 Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. p. 419; Noris, Hist, Pe- 
lacuna, lib. ii. cap. lii. in 0pp. tom. i. p. 272; Uht. 
LtUir. de la France, tome ii. p. 35. 

7 A monk was one who professed whollj to renounce 
this world with all its cares and pleasures, uid to nifjce 
religion his sole business. The particular manner in 
which ho proposed to employ himself was called his 
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must have been the fact, that they were all 
very remiss and negligent in the observance 
of their rules, since the licentiousness of 
monks was even in this century become pro- 
verbial, ‘ and these armies of lazy men, we 
arc told, excited in various places dretwlful 
seditions. From the enji^tments of the 
councils of this century it clearly appears 
that all monks of cv(;ry sort were under the 
protection of the bishops in whoso dioceses 
they lived, nor did the patriarchs as yet ar- 
rogate to themselves any jurisdiction over 
thein.^ 

10, Among the Greek and oriental writers 
of this century the most distinguished was 
Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, very famous 
for his diderent controversies and writings. 
No impartial person will divest him of all 
praise, yet no good man will excuse his 
quarrelsome temper, his restless spirit, and 
his very great transgressions.^ Next to 

rule. The early monks of the third century were all 
ICrcmites or hermits — that is, they retired from all 
human society and lived in solitude in the deserts and 
mountains. Such in pai’ticular were the Egyptian 
monks. In the fourth century they became so numer- 
ous in Egypt as to turn their favourite desert into a 
populous country; and St. Antony, a leading man 
among tliem, induced great numbers to adopt iiis par- 
ticular rule. Pachoinius about the same time organised 
the monks of Tabennesis into a kind of society, and 
henceforth most monks became associated hermits, 
liaving separate cells, but living under chiefs called 
abbots. Basil the Great improved on the plan of Pa- 
chomius by orseting houses in dift'erent parts of the 
country, in which monks might live together in a kind 
of fannly state, lie also made his monasteries schools 
for the cultivation of sacred learning. Athanasius 
according to some (see note 4, p. 147, above), while 
resident in Italy, taught the people of that country how 
to form and regulate these associations of monks. 
And Augustine lirst established a kind of monastery 
In his native town in Africa; and afterwards when 
bishop of Hippo, ho and some of his clergy formed an 
association for religious purposes which gave rise to the 
regular Canons, a species of clergy whose private life 
was that of monks. Huring the fifth century the pas- 
si oti for monastic life was very great, and monks and 
nuns bociuno extremely numerous in the West as w'ell 
as the East. Yet hitherto there had not been required 
of monks any vows of j^irpctual celibacy, poverty, and 
obedience, nor of adherence for ever to any one rule of 
life ; but every one was free to continue a monk or not, 
and to pass from one society or class of monks to 
another at his option. Different monasteries bad dif- 
ferent rules, according to the will of their founders or 
governors ; but in all the written rules, if they had any, 
were few and simple, the abbots possessing despotic 
power over their little kingdoms. The diversity which 
now prevailed among the monasteries as to their rules, 
is described by Father Mabillon, Annales BewdirMni^ 
lib. i. sec. xiii. tom. i, p. 6, Sna.—Mur. 

\ Sulpitius Sevecvis, Dial, i. cap. viii. p. 399, &c. 

2 See Launoi, Jnquisitio in Ckartnm Iinmunitatis If. 
Germant, in his 0pp. tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 3. &c. 38, 8tc. In 
the ancient records posterior to this century, the monks 
are often called (cferid) clergymen. See Mabillon, 
Praifatio ad Sdcul. ii. Actor, hanctor, Ord. limed, p. 
14. J^d thi# la evidence that they now began to be 
clergy, or ministers of the church, 
worki of Cyril were published by Aubertu.s, at 
l^riii 1638, six vols. [In seven parts] folio. [Cyrljlus 
was nepHa^ to Theopbilus and his successor in ti.e 
chair of Alexandria, from a.d. 412 to 444. Soon after 
nls dectliim he persecuted the Novations, assumed the 
direction of political affairs, quarrelled with Orestes, 
the govcraor of Kgypt ; and is said to have occasioned 
several liuurreetions and much bloodshed at Alexan- 


him must be placed Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned 
writer, whose .merits in every branch of 
theological learning are by no means con- 
temptible, although he is said to have im- 
bibed some part of the Ncstorian doctrine.* 

dria, to have instigated the murder of Hypatia, an 
eminent fumalo philosopher, and to have pulled down 
the Jews’ synagogue, plundered it, and chased the Jews 
from the city. See Socrates, llisf. Eccles. lib. vil. cap. ‘ 
vii. xiii. xiv. xv. and Damasius, in Suidos, Lex. voce 
vnaria. From the year 329 he was the most zealous 
and efficient opposcr of Nestorlus and his doctrines, 
wrote against him, condemned his doctrines In a synod 
at Alexandria in his noted twelve chapters, presided 
in the council of Ephesus, whore Nestorius was coiu 
denincd and deposed, a.d. 431. Ilis zeal against Nes- 
torius drew on himself deposition by some oriental 
bishops, but he was soon restored. With the bishop of 
Rome he was always on the mo.st friendly terms. He 
was certainly a man of talents, and his voluminous 
writings display much acuteness and learning, though 
the style is unpolished and not very clear. More than 
half of them are expositions of the Scriptures — viz. of i 
the i’cnt.vteuch, Isaiah, the minor v>vophet9, and the 
Gospel of John. The others are polemic treatises 
against Arlans, Nostorians, and others, who erred in 
respect to the Trinity and the person of Christ, ten 
hooks against Julian, about fifty sermons, and near 
sixty letters. See his life in Schroockh, Kirchen- 
gesch. vol. xviii. pages 313—354.— Jiur. [See also 
an ample notice of hi.s life and extant works by 
Doctor 8. Davidson, in Smith’s Diet, qf Greek and 
Horn. Jiiog. vol. i. p. 917, &c. It might have been 
stoted there that Cardinal Mai has published in the 
eighth vol. of his valuable Script. Veterum nona CoL 
lectiOy Romo, 1838, several works by Cyril not previously 
extant, corjsisting of treatises against the Nestorian 
errors, letters, and fragments of commentaries on 
Matthew and the Hebrews ; with the Greek text of a 
few things extant only in a Latin version. An elabo- 
rate life of this father and saint may be seen in that 
copious repository of truth and fiction, the Acta Sanc- 
torum of the Bollandists, under the date of Jan. 28. 
Gudin has also a dis.sertation on his life and writings 
in his Comment de Script. Ecc, vol. I, p. 1007. — Jt. 

4 For a fine edition of the whole works of Theodoret 
we are indebted to the Jesuit Sirmond, who edited them 
at Paris, 1042, in four volumes, folio. The Jesuit Gar- 
nier afterwards added a fifth volume, Paris, 1685, folio. 
[Theodoret or Theodorit was born at Antioch about 
the year 380, of wealthy and pious parents, who named 
him Thcodoretus, given of God. When not quite 
seven years old he was placed in a neighbouring mo- 
nastery for education, where he had for associates 
Nestorius and John, who became tlie patriarchs of 
Constantinople and Antioch ; and for instructors, 
Thcodorus, bishop of Mopsuestia, and Chrysostom, 
from whom he learned eloquence and sacred literature. 
He became early pious, was made first lector and then 
deacon in the church of A ntioch, and in the year 420 
was ordained bishop of Cyrus, a considerable city in 
Syria near the Euphrates, where ho is said to have had 
the charge of 800 churches. The country was overrun 
with anti-trinitariuu sectarians and with Marcionites, 
of whom he nearly purged his diocese, having as he 
says baptized no less than 10,000 Marcionites. In the 
year 429 his early friend Ne.«!toriu 3 broached his errors 
respecting the person of Christ, and was condemned by 
Cyril of Alexandria. Theodoret espoused the cause ol 
his friend, which Involved him in a quarrel with Cyrtl 
as long as they lived. He was one of those who, in the 
year 431, deposed (,’yril at Kphesus, for which he wa . 
sent home in disgrace by the emijeror Theodosius jun. 
Cyril died in 444, and Theodoret expressed his joy at 
the event, which so enraged the emperor that he con 
fined him to his house. In 449 he was deposed in the 
second synod of Ephesus, and applied to the Idshop ot 
Rome, who now espoused his cause. Theodosius diet! 
in 450, and his successor restored Theodoret to his se^ 
and afterwards sutnmoned him to be a member of the? 
council of Chalcedon in 451, where he professed his or- 
thodoxy, and was reluctantly brought to condemn Nes- 
torius. A ftcr this, retumlnsf to b's dloccBc, he devolves! 
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Isidorus of Pelusium has left us epistles, 
which display more piety, ingenuity, erudi- 
tion, and judgment, than the bulky volumes 
of some others.* Theophilus, bishop of 
Alexandria, has left us very little in writ- 
ing, but has perpetuated his name by his 
opposition to Origen and his followers.* 

most of his episcopal duties on Hypatius, and devoted 
i himself to writing books till the year 457, when he died, 

I aged about seventy-one. He was frank, open-hearted, 
ingenuous, had elevated views and feelings, was resolute 
and unbendiijg, yet generous, sympathetic, and ardently 
pious. His learning was great, his genius good, and 
his productions among the best of that age. All his 
works, Creek and Latin, with notes, were republished 
by Schulze, Halle, 17G8— 74, in tlve volumes, in nine, 
tivo. See his life in Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 
xviii. pages 355— 432.~iWwr. [See also Ouditi, De 
Script. Ecclet. vol. i. p. 1051 ; Holzhausen, Defontibus 
quihus Socratf's, Sozomenus et Theodoretm in scrib. 
Hist. Sac. usi sunt. Gott. 1825, 4to. His Ecclesias- 
tical History has been translated into English, and 
forms one of Bagstcr’s scries of the Greek Ecclesiadical 
Historians.— It. 

1 The best edition of those letters is that of the Jesuit 
Schott, Paris, 1638, fol. [Isidorus was probably a na- 
tive of Alexandria, but he spent his life in a monastery 
near Pelusium, now Damietta, on one of the mouths of 
the Nile, and hence his surname of Pelusiota. He 
nourished about a.d. 412, but was active and conspicu- 
ous from the year 388 to 431 . As a monk he was very 
austere in his mode of living, and retiring from the 
uoise and bustle of the world lie devoted himself to 
reading and expounding the ScripturCsS, and to the 
practice and the promotion of piety and virtue. He 
chose tiie epistolary form of writing, and itas left us 
two thousand and thirteen short letters which are 
divided Into five books. In most of them a question is 
proposed and answered by the exposition of a text of 
Scripture. The object is to expound the Scriptures, 
and to inculcate the doctrines and duHcs of religion. 
He was an admirer of Chryso.Mtom, and of course had 
difficulty with Theophilus and Cyril, the patriarchs of 
Alexandria. But ho feared no man, whenever ho 
thought duty called him to defend truth or to censure 
vice. — Mur. [U is singular tliat Mosheim took no 
notice of the dissertation of Heurnann of Gottingen, 
published in 1737, impugning the genuineness of many 
of these letters. An account of Isidore’s method of 
interpretation may be seen in Davidson’s Hm- 

numeutics, p. 147, #ic. There is a recent work on 
the life and writings of this father, by Niemeyer., Halle, 
8vo. See Danz, Jiiblio. Eatrist. p. 83. — It. 

'i See Ilenaudot, Hist. Patriar. Alcxand. p. 103. 
[Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria from the year 385 to 
th^ year 412, was a man of a strong, active, courageous 
mind, but crafty, unscrupulous, selfish, and ambitious. 
He probably spent some of his early years among the 
monks of Nitria. Afterwards he became a presbyter of 
Alexandria, wrote a Paschal Cycle in 380, and was 
made bishop in 385. In the >ear 388, when Theodosius 
senior waged war in Italy upon Maximus the usurper, 
Theophilus sent his legate, Isidorus, to Rome with 
letters and presents for lx)th emperors , but with in- 
structions to await the issue of the battle, and then to 
present only the letter and presents directed to the 
victor (Sozomen, H. E. vlii. 2h In the year 391 he 
solicited and obtdned of the emperor leave to persecute 
the pagans of Alexandria, and proceeded to demolish 
their temples and seize whatever was valuable in them. 
Insurrections, and bloodshed, and the flight of the phi- 
lo.^ophers from Egypt, were the consequence. ( Socrates, 
H. E. V. cap. xvi.) The major part of the ignorant 
monks of Nitria bad so gross ideas of the supreme 
Being, as to suppose he literally had eyes and feet and 
hands, and were therefore called Anthropomorphites. 
But the better informed monks held that these expres- i 
sions were to be taken metaphorically, as Origen had 
always interpreted them. And thus this controversy i 
resolved itself into a contest respecting Origen’s cor- i 
l^tness as a theologian. At first Theophilus favoured 
toe Origenists, but the Anthropomorphites came upon 
him tumultuously about the year 399, and compelled 
him to change sides. From this time he was a zealous 


[Part ii. 

Palludius, on account of his Lausiac His- 
tory anti his Life of Chrysostom, deserves 
a place among the more respectable and 
useful writers. 3 Notwithstanding Theo- 
dorus of Mopsuestia was accused after his 
death of the grossest errors, yet every one 
who has examined the extracts from his 
writings by Photius, will regret that his 
works are either entirely lost or exist only 
in Syriac among the Nestoiians.'* Nilus 

persecutor of all Origenists (notwith.^tanding ho con- 
tinued to read and admire his works), and actually 
made a bloody crusade against those Nitric monks wlio 
opposed the Anthropomorphites, drove them from 
Egypt, and followed them with persecution, and also 
all wlio befriended them — in particular Chrysostom, 
whoin ho deposed in the year 403. See Socrates, H. E. 
vi. vii.— xvii ; Sozomen, viii. xi.— xix. His works are 
not numerous, and have never been collected and pub- 
lished by tlicmselves. They consist of three Taschal 
Letters or Episcopal Charges, several letters, and con- 
siderable extracts from difterent polemic treatises. — 
Mur. [His extant works are collected and published 
by Gallandius in Greek and Latin, In his Bibliotheca 
Pet. Patrum. vol. vii. No. xix. —A. 

3 Palladius was born in Galatia, in the year3G8. In 
his twentieth year he went to Egypt, and spent several 
years among different tribes of monks. The failure of 
his health obliged him to return from the wilderness to 
Alexandria, and thence to Palestine. In tlie year 400 
Chryso.stom made him bishop of llclonopolls in Bltliy- 
nia, which ho exchanged some years after for Aspoua 
in Galatia. The time of his death is unknown, l>ut it 
is supposed to have been before a.d. 431. Palludius 
was a man of moderate talents and erudition, but pious, 
a devoted monk, and a perspicuous, unassuming writer. 
His works arc: 1. Histuria Lausiaca sea de SS. Pa- 
trum P’His ad Laiisum cuhiculi Pnejectum, ( Biograpliy 
of thirty of the most famous monks) written about ti»e 
year 421; edited Greek and Latin by Fronto le Due. in 
yisAuctarium liiblioth. Patr. torn. ii. pages 6.03— 10.53, 
Paris, 1G24, fol. Some additions were afterwards pub- 
lished by Cotclier, Munutrunt. Ercl. Gr. tom. iii. Se- 
veral r.atin tran.slations are o\tant, often published. 
2d. Dialogusde Pita S. Johan. Chrysostomi inter PaE 
laditirn Episc. Hetlenopolitanmn it Theodorum, firt>t 
published Greek and Latin by Bigot, Paris, 1680, and 
again 1738, 4to, with some otlicr works. Whether the 
Palladius who wrote this was the same us the author of 
the Lausiac History has been questioned. 3d. DeGen- 
tibus Indite ct lirachvutnyiis is extant under his name, 
but it is not supposed to be genuine.— iVwr. 

4 See Asseiiian, Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic. 
tom. iii. p. ii. p. 227 [and ibid. pt. i. pages 3— 3G2, 
where we have Ebed Jesu’s catalogue of his works. — 
Theodoms was born and educated at Antioch, where 
fie was some time a presbyter, and where he and Chry- 
sostom instructed youth in a monastery, and had for 
pupils Theodoret, the famous Ncstorius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, and John, patriarch of Antioch. In 
the year 392 he was made bishop of Mopsuestia in Cili- 
cia, where he spent thirty-six years with great n'puta- 
tion as a preacher, a bishop, and especially as an author. 
After his death, which happened in the year 428, ho 
was accused of Ncstorian and likewise of Pelagian 
sentiments, and was condemned as a heretic in the fifth 
generalcouncilat Constantinople A.D. 553. His writings 
were very numerous, embracing litoral expositions of 
nearly the whole Bible, elaborate polemic works against 
the Arians, Kunomlans, Apollinarists, &c. with many 
sermons and epistles, and a liturgy. A Latin transla#- 
tion of the last is in Renaudot, lAturgiar. Oriental. 
CoUeciio, tom. ii. pages GIG— 626. His Expositio Pidex 
entire, with copious extracts from many of his other 
works, is extant in the acts of the fifth general coun- 
cil In Harduin’s Concilia, tom. Iii. in the works of 
Marius Mercator and of other fathers, in the Catenee 
Patrum, especially the Catena in Octateuchum, Lips. 
1772, two vols. fol. and in MUnter’s Fragmenta Patr, 
Gr. Fascic. 1. p. 79, &c. Copenhag. 1788, Svo. See 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xv. pages 176—218 ; and 
Lardner, Credibility, &c. vol. lx. p. 389, &o — 

[in the sixth volume of Cardinal Mai’s Script, Veter, 
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composed many works calculated to excite 
religious emotions, but more commendable 
for the pious intentions of the writer than 
for his accuracy and diligence.* Our de- 
signed brevity obliges us to pass over what 
might be worthy of notice in Basil of Se- 
h'ucia,* Theodotus of Ancyra,® Gelasius of 
Cyzicus,^ and others.*^ 

Vatic, nova Colkctio, Romp, 1832, p. 6, &c. there is 
published for the first time the (»reek text of a com- 
mentary by this father on the twelve minor prophets. 
It had long been known to exist in manuscript in 
several public libraries, and among others in the Va- 
tican ; and thus the hope expressed by T.ardner nearly 
a century ago that it might one day be published, has 
at lengtli been realised See his Credibility, chap, cxiii. 
^f’o^•A•^vol. iv. p.3h7.— R 

I Nilus was born of a noble family at Constantinople, 
where he was prefect of the city. Under the preaching 
of Chrysostom he became pious, renounced the world, 
separated from his wife, and taking one of his two sons 
with him retired among the monks of Egypt, where he 
spent the remainder of his days. By robbers he lost 
all his property and had his son captured ; but he re- 
covered his son. He was made a presbyter, and proba- 
bly lived till near the middle of this century. His 
numerous writings have been read with pleasure by the 
lovers of monastic piety. His tiiree hundred and fifty- 
five epistles were published, Greek and Latin, by l,eo 
Allatius, Romo, 1(JG8, fol.; and his Opuscufa (twenty- 
one treatises on moral and ascetic subjects), Greek and 
Latin, by Suarcs, Romo, 1()73, fol. — Mur. 

'i Basil was bishop of Seleucia In laauria before the 
year 448, and continued so till after the year 4.58. He 
pos.sessed some talents, but he was an urjstable man. 
In the council of Constantinople, a.u. 448, he voted 
with the orthodox, and condemned Eutyches. The 
next year, In the council of Ephesus, he openly .sided 
with the Eutychians and anathematized the orthodox. 
And two years after, in the council of Clhalcedon, ho 
appeared again on the orthodox side, and said he had 
been compelled to act with the Eutychians ; but he had 
much dirtlculty to persuade the orthodox of Ids since- 
rity, and to allow him his episcopal ofiice. — His works 
were published, Greek arid Latin, sulijoined to those of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus and Macarius the monk, Paris, 
1022, fol. They consist of orations, of which seventeen 
are on the Old Testament and twenty-six on the New, 
written in a lofty stylo and tolerably perspicuous, but 
excessively fiowery. The Deniimsiration that Christ 
has come against the Jews, founded on the seventy 
weeks of Daniel, and the two books on the Life of St. 
TUecUt, the virgin and martyr, though printed among 
his works, are supposed not to bo genuine. — Mnr. 

3 Theodotus, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, flourished 
about the year 430. Little is known of him, except that 
he ^ted a conspicuous part in the council of Eplresus, 
which condemned Nestorius in the year 431. Three 
orations which he delivered at Ephesus are extant, 
Greek and Latin, among the acts of that council, Con- 
cilia, tom. iil. pages 9sa, 1008, 1024.. Another of his 
orations was published with the works of Amphilo- 
chius, Paris, 1C44. His Exposition of the Nictme Creed, 
or C(mfutation (f Nestorius, was published. Greek and 
Latin, by Combefls, Paris, 1675, 12mo. Theodotus in 
the close of the last mentioned work refers to his three 
books on the Holy Spirit, which are lost, as are his 
seven books against Nestorius addressed to Lausus. lie 
has been accounted a good polemic writer. — Mur. 

4 Gelasius Cyzicenus was a native of Cyzlcus, an 
islajid in the Propontis, where his father was a presby- 
ter. He flourished about a.d. 476, and was bishop of 
Caesarea in Palestine. Ho is known chiefly by Ifls 
History pf the Nicene Council, or as the Greek MSS. 
style it, his Ecclesiastical History, in three books. The 
first book contains the affairs of Constantino till the 
death of Licinius in 324. The second contains subse- 
quent events, the calling of the council, and its trans- 
actions, especially the disputes of the philosophers and 
Arlans with the Nicene fathers. The third book, now 
lost, contained the subs^uent life and deeds of Con- 
stantine.’ As for the sources from which he drew his 
information, ho tells us that when a buy at Cyzlcus he 


11. Among the Latin writers the first 
place is due to the Roman pontilf, Leo I. 
surnamed the Great, a man of eloquence 
and genius, but immoderately devoted to 

met with an old MS. history of the Nicene council 
written by one Dalmatius, a former bishop of Cyzicus ; 
that he then made large extracts from it, and many 
years after composed his history from these extracts 
and from the writings of Eusebius, Rufinus, &c. This 
work of Gelasius, once in high repute, is now little 
esteemed ; in particular, the account of the disputes of 
tho philosophers and Arians, which constitute the 
greater part of the second book, are considered very 
questionable. The two surviving books were pub- 
lished, Greek and Latin, by R. Balfour, Paris, 1599, 
8vo, and in Hardutn’s Concilia, tom. i — Mur. 

5 The Greek and oriental writers, passed by in silence 
by Mosheim, are very numerous. As some knowledge 
of them is useful and indeed necessary for a theologian, 
a tolerably complete catalogue of them, extracted from 
Cave’s llistoria Liieraria, is here subjoined. 

Asterius, bishop of Amasea in Pontus, fiourished 
about A.D. 401, an eloquent and popular preacher. 
More than twenty of his homilies are published by 
Combefls and Coteliei’, Mon. Ecc. Grwe. tom. ii. 

Marcus, a monk of Nitria in Egypt, flourished a.d. 
401. Seven tracts on practical piety, written with great 
simplicity, are extant in Fronto le Due, Auctar. Bib- 
lioth Pair. tom. i. 

Victor of Aut’och, a contemporary of Chrysostom, 
wrote a commentary on Mark’s Gospel, extant, Latin, 
in tho BiU.olh. Patrum. tom. iv. p. 370. 

Severianus, bisliop of Gabala in Syria, flourished 
A.n. 401, a turgid writer but a popular preacher. 
Twelve of his orations arc extant among tho works of 
Chrysostom. 

Heraclides, a monk of Constantinople, flourished 
A D. 402. He wroto Parodims or Lives of the Monks, 
much of which is copied into tlio Lausiac history of 
Palladius, and tho remainder was published by Cote- 
Uer, Monument. Erel. Gr. tom. iii. 

Atticus, bishop of Constantinople a.d. 406 — 427, an 
enemy of Chrysostom, but famed for learning, address, 
and piety. Two of his letters and some fragments are 
extant. 

Polychronius, bishop of Apamea, flourished a.d. 410 
— 427, was brother to Theodorus of Mop.suestia. His 
exposition of the Canticles and fragments of his Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel and Danu 1 are extant. 

Nonnns, a converted pagan poet of Egypt, flourished 
A.D. 410. His Dionysiaca, written before his conver- 
sion, has been often published, e.g. Hanover, 1605, 8vo. 
His poetic version of John’s Gospel was published, 
Greek and Latin, by Heinsius, 1027, 8vo, and his Col- 
lerlio et I'.xplicatio llistoria) um, by R. Montague, Eton, 
1610, 4to. Ho was a scholar, but a turgid writer. 

Synesius, a philosopher, statesman, poet, and after a.d. 
410 bi.shop of Ptolemais in Cyrene, Africa, a man of fine 
talents, and a devoted bishop, but more of a philosopher 
than theologian Besides .several treatises, philosophi- 
cal, political, and historical, he has left us one hundred 
and fifty-ft ve epistles, ten hymns, and some sermons, all 
published, Greek and Latin, by Petavius, Paris, 1612 and 
1 633, fol. [This w riter is entitled to a more lengthened 
notice. See the works and references relating to him in 
Danz’s edition of Walch’s Bibl. Patrist. p. 82. See also 
Clausen, De Syru'sio Philosopho, Copen. 1831, 8vo. A 
few of his poems havo been translated Into English by 
H. S. Boyd, Lond. 1814, 8vo. They havo also been trans- 
lated into French by Pcrcheron, Paris, 1581 ; and re- 
cently by MM. Gregoire and Coilombet, 2d edit. Paris, 
1839, with a memoir of Synesius' life prefixed. — It. 

Philip of Side in Pamphylla, a friend of Chrysostom, 
and candidate for the see of Constantinople in 427. He 
wrote a religious history from the creation to his own 
times, a tedious work, of which only extracts remain. 

Eudocia, a learned Athenian lady, born a.d/ 40), 
converted to Christianity at twenty, and soon after 
married to the emperor Theodosius II. proclaimed 
empress in 432, divorced for a slight cause In 445, then 
retired to Jerusalem and spent her life in works of 
charity and beneficence, and in composing CerUones 
Homerici, poetic paraphrases of the Bible, and other 
religious poems. She died a.d. 459, aged fifty-eight. 
[ Her name was Athenais. See her life in Smith's Diet. 
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qf Gtet^k and Born. Biof^. vol. ii. p. 78, where It might 
have been stated that her poem on the martyrdom of 
Cyprian, mentioned by Phottus and long considered as 
lost, had been published by llandini, in the first volume 
of his Gretcte Eccles.Vet. Mon. Flor. 1762. — R. 

rhilostorgius, born in Cappadocia a.d. 368, well 
educated at Constantinople, a Kunoniian or serni-Arian 
In principle. Ho composed about the year 425 an 
Ecclesmstirul History, extending from the first rise of 
Arianismto a.d. 425. The work itself is lost, but an 
epitome of it by i’hotius was edited by Valesius among 
the Greek ecclesiastical historians. His work was par- 
tial to the Arinns.aiid is censured by Thotiusand others. 

Sabinus, bi.shop of Heraclea in Thrace, flourished 
A D. 425. He was of the sect of Macedonius, and pub- 
lished a collection of the acts of tlie councils from a.d. 
325 to 425. O'he work is lost, except some extracts 
preserved by Socrates and others. 

John, bishop of Antioch a.d. 427 — 441. lie at fir.-t 
supported his early friend Ncstorius, but afterw’ards 
abandoned him and his sect. Six of his epistles are 
extant, Gr. and Lat intlie Cunrilm, ion\. iii. and fifteen 
more, Latin, in Lupus’s Collection of Ephesine Kpifctle.s. 

Nestorius, presbyter at Antioch and bishop of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 428—431. As a bishop he was very 
zealous to suppress all the prevailing heresies ; but he 
soon incurred the charge of heresy himself, by main- 
taining that in the person of Christ the two natures 
were not so united as to form but one person, and that 
it was improper to call Mary CVotoxo? the mother of 
God, though she might be called XpicnoTOKoq the mo- 
ther of Cl»ri.st. For this oi)inion ho was condemned 
and deposed in the council of Ephesus, a.d. 4.}1. 
Afterwards the emperor confined him to a monastery 
near Antioch, and tlien banished him to the deserts of 
T‘'pypt, where he w'andered several years, .sufFered much, 
and at last died. He was a popular preacher and an 
active bishop, but, according to Socrates ( II. E, viii. 
x.\xii.), not a very profound man. Hesides numerous 
extracts from various of his works, several entire cpis.. 
ties and some sermons are extant in the Condlia, in 
r.upus’s collection of Ephesine epistles, and in the works 
of Chrysostom, Mercator, 8:c. 

Meletius, bishop of Mopsuestio, a.d, 428 and onwards, a 
staunch Negtorian, deposed .and banishe<l for this heresy. 
Eleven of his epi.stlesnre In Lupus’s Ephesine r^pistle.s. 

Isaac, a converted Jew, fiouri.shed a.d. 4,‘JO, author 
of a treatise on the 7'rinity and the incarnation of 
Christ in bad Greek, e.vtant among the Opuscu/n t’rte- 
fwn dogmaticn published by Sirmond, Paris, 1630, 8vo. 

Acacius, a monk and bishop of Heroea, from about 
378 to 436. He was a man in high repute and has left 
us three epistles. 

Acacius, bishop of Melitenc in Armenia, astaunch op- 
poser of Ncstorius in the council of Ephesus, a.d. 431. A 
homily he delivered there and an opi.stle are extant in the 
Condliti, tom. iii. and in Lupu.s’s Ephesine Epistles. 

Dorotheus, bishop of Martianopolis in Mmsia, a bold 
defender of Ncstorius at Ephesus, a .d. 431, and there- 
fore deposed and at last banished. Four of his epistles 
are In the Ephesine collection. 

Alexander, bishop of Hierapolis In Syria, a defender 
of Nestorius at Ephesus, a.d. 4.31, and therefore de- 
posed and banishe<l. He has twenty-three epistles in 
the Ephesine collection. 

Maximimis, bishop of Anazarbum in Cilicia, a de- 
fojider of Nestorius at Ephesus, a.d. 431, but afterwards 
renounced him. He has three epistles in the Ephesine 
collection. 

Helladlus, for sixty years abbot of a monastery near 
Antioch, and then bishop of Tarsus. While a bishop 
he defended Nestorius in the council of Ephesus, and 
lor some time after, but at length renounced him. Six 
ot his epistles are in the Ephesine collection. 

Eutherius, archbishop of Tyanea, defended Nestorius 
in the council of Ephesus, though not a Ncstorian in 
Mmtimcnt. He was deposed and banished. Five of 
his epistles are extant in the Ephesine collection, and 
seventeen of his sermons against various heresies, Gr. 
ind Lat. among the works of Athanasius. 

Paul, bishop of Emesa, a defender of Nestorius in the 
Ephesine council, but who afterwards retracted. He 
has left US a confession of his faith, two homilies, and 
an epistle. 

Andreas, bishop of Samosata, a defender of Nestorius 
from the year 421) to 436, when he renounced him. He 
has eight epistles in the Ephesine colb.ction. 

Proclus, amanuensis to Chrysostom and to Atticus, 


[Part ji. 


and the bishop of Constantinople, a.d. 432—446. He 
was a very pious man, a good scholar, and a popular 
preacher. His works, consisting of twenty sermons 
and .six epistles, were published, Gr. and Lat. by 
Kicardi, Rome, 1630, 4to. 

Ibus, from about a.d. 436, bishop of Edcssa. He w^as 
accused of Nestorianism and acquitted in 4 18, but w as 
accused again and condemned in 449, and re.stored in 
4.51 . The greater part of a valuable letter of his, con- 
taining a Iiistory of the Nestorian contests, is extant, 
Gr. and Lat. in the t'ondlia, tbm. iv. p. 661. 

Socrates, Scholasticus or a barrister, flourished at 
Constantinople, a.d. 440. He composed a faithful Er- 
clesiastical History from the acccssioti of Constantine 
the Great to a.d. 439, which is edited by Valesms, 
among the Greek Eccl. Historians [and an F^nglish 
transiation is in tlie F'nglish edition of Eusebius in 
folio, and In Ragsters' Greek Ecc. Historians. — R. 

llermias Sozomenus, also a Constantinopolitan bar- 
rister and an author of on Ecclesiastical History, from 
a.d. 324 to a.d. 4.39. He is a more vivacious Nvriter 
than Socrates, but is deemed less judicious. Yet w’riting 
after Socrates, he bus t;upi>lied some of his deficieneies. 
The w'ork was edited by Valesius among the Greek 
Ecclesiastical Historians. [And an English transla- 
tion is ))ublished in Hagster’s Greek Ecc. Historians. 
The student will sec a critical examination of the w ork 
of this and the preceding historian, in Ilolzhauscn, De 
EontUnts quibus Sorrates, Sozonwnus, ac Thcodoretas 
in scrib. Hist. Sac. usi nint, adjuncta eorum epicrisi. 
See also Dowling on the Stud if id' Ecclesiastical History 
p. 28, &C.—R. 

Ircmeus, Count of the empire and the emperor’s 
commissioner at the council of Ephesus in 431. Ho 
favoured the Nestorians in that council, and defended 
their cause all his life, and tlu refore was excluded the 
court in 4.35, became bishop of Tyre in 444, was deposed 
by the emperor in 448, and then commenced writing a 
copious Memoir of the Ephesine council and of eccle- 
siastical afi’airs in the East for about twenty years. The 
work is lost, except the old Latin translation of certain 
parts of it, which was published by Lupus, Louvain, 
1<)82, 4to. under the title of Variorum Eutrum EpistoUe 
ad Concilmm Ep/tesinum Pertinentes, [referred to in pre- 
vious notes as the Collection of Ephesine Epistles. — R. 

Fluvianus, bishop of Constantinople, a.d. 447 — 449. 
He has left us two Epistles and a Creed, extant in 
Hahizo, Nora Collect. Conciliorvm. 

Eutyches, the heretic, a presbyter of Constantinop e. 
He so opposed Nestorianism as to confound the two na- 
tures as well as the two persons of Christ. This error 
he broached in the year 448. He was condeimied the 
same year, appealed to a general council, and was again 
condemned in 451. A confession of his faith with a 
few of his letters is extant. 

Eusebius, first a civilian at Constantinople and then 
bishop of Df)ryln'um in I'hrygia. Ho was the public 
accuser of Nestorius, of Eutyches, and of Dioscorus, 
from the year 430 to 451. His Libels and some other 
of his documents are extant, 

Dwdochus, bishop of Fhoticc in Epirus, flourished 
A.D. 450. He has left us some treatises on practical re- 
ligion, edited in Greek at Florence, 1578, and Latin in 
RibHoth. Pali'urn, tom. v. 

Euthalius, a deacon in Egypt, flourished perhaps a.d. 
458. He wrote an analytical Introduction to the books 
of the New Testament, published, Gr. and Lat. by Zo- 
cagnius, Rome, 1698, 4to. 

Acacius, bishop of Constantinople, a.d. 471—488, very 
ambitious and active for the aggrandisement of his see. 
He has left us only two Epistles. 

Nestorianus, a Greek chronograpl)cr who flourished 
about the year 474. He wrote Hives qf the Roman Em- 
perors, to A.D. 474. The work was highly commended 
by John Malala, but it is los t. 

Johannes AKgeates, a Nestorian, flourished a.d. 483, 
or later, and wrote an Ecclesiastical History, of wlneli 
(says Photius) the first five books reached from a.d. 
428 to 479. Only some extracts of it remain. 

Sabas, a Syrian monk and abbot, born in 439, died 
631. He wrote a 1‘ypicum or the order of prayer for 
the whole year, which was adopted in all the monas- 
teries about Jerusalem, and is still extant. 

Justin, a bishop in Sicily, a.d. 484, author of some 
Epistles and (as Dodwell supposes) of the Qiteestiones ad 
Orthodoxosy published among the works of Justin 
Martyr. 

Alneas Gazeeus, a sophist and a Platonist and then n 
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the extension of the limits of his power. ^ 
Orosius acquired fame by his History, 
written with a view to confute the cavils of 
the pagans, and by his books against the 
Pelagians and Priscillianists.* Cassian, an 

Christian, Nourished about a.d. 488. He waa the 
aulhoi’#)!’ a noted dialogue entitled Theo/ihrfutus, or on 
the immortality of souls and the resurrection of the 
body, ed. Gr. and Lat. by liarth, Lips. 1()58, 4to. 

Athanasius junior or Cebtes, bishop of Alexandria 
A.n. 41)0—4117, a fine biblical scholar, an active and 
good bishop, and a devout man. He is supposed to be 
tlie author of several of the words ascribed to Athana- 
sius the Great, and publi.shed as such— namely, 1. 
S icne Scripturoe Sj/no-)sis ; '2. (liiccs! tones et Hespon~ 
sinner ad Jnf iochum ; 3. the two tracts, J)e Incurna^ 
tioue I'erbi J)ci ; 4. Si/ntai^nm Doctrin^v ad Clericos et 
Lairos ; o. I)e Virginitate sice dsrexi. 

Zacharias, a rhetorician, nourished a.d. 491. Ho 
WToto an Ecclesiastical History from a.d. 4.}0— 491, 
which is often quoted as well as censured for partiality, 
by Evagrius in his Historia Kccle.dasI ica . 

Eustathius of Syria flourished a.d. 49d. He wrote 
Chruntcoriirn Compimdium, from uEneas to Anastasius, 
or A.D. 496, which is lost. 

Malchus, a Hyzantine sophist, flourished a. d. 496. 
He composed a Homan history from Constantine the 
Great to the emperor Anastasius. Two large extracts 
only are extant. 

Basil of Cilicia, first a presbyter at Antioch and then 
bishop of Irenopulis in Cilicia, flourished a.d. 497. Ho 
wrote an Ecclesiastical History extending from a.d. 
4r)') to A.D. .527; also ('ontni Jo/iamurn Seytkopolita- 
num, accusing him of Maniehaiisni. Neitlicr work is 
extant. 

Candidus, a scrivener to the governors of tho pro- 
vince of Isauria, flourished a.d. 490. He wrote lUsto- 
riarum iii. extending from a.d. 4!)7 to a.d. 491. 
Some extracts by Photius are all that remain. 

Andreas, bishop of Cajsarea in Cappadocia, flourished 
about A.D. 600. Ho wrote a Commentary on the Apo- 
calypse, w’hich Is extant, Gr. and Lat. inter O/tp, 
Chrysostomi, tom. xii. cd. Morell.; also Tkerapeutica 
Spiritualist of which only some fragments remain. — 
Mur. 

» The entire works of Leo I. [comprising one hun- 
dred sermons and one hundred and forty-one epi.'tles] 
were edited with great care by the celebrated presbyter 
of the Oratory, Qu 'sncl, l.yons, 1700, two vols. folio. 
[This edition lieing proscribed by the pope, because the 
editor defended the cause of Hilary of Arles and the 
liberties of tho Galilean church against Leo. a new 
edition was published by Cacciari [Rome, 1753-.').'), 2 
tom. fol.] and the brothers IJallerini [Verona, i755-57, 
3 tom. fol. This last edition is decidedly the best. — 
A.] Leo was a man of extraordinary talents, a good 
writer, an itiilcfatlgable bishop, and very successful in 
promoting the glory of the see of Rome. It has bo<Mi 
said that ho possessed every viidue which was compatible 
with an unbounded ambition. Ho was bishop of Koine 
from A.D. 440 to a.d. 461. In the beginning of his 
reign he persecuted tlie sectarians of Africa, who took 
refuge in Italy on tho coiaiuest of Africa by tho Van- 
dals. In 445 commence*! his controversy with Hilary 
archbishop of A rles, whom he divested of his rights as 
a metropolitan, in violation of the liberties of the Gal- 
ilean clmrch. He also obtained from Valentinian 111. 
a dccfoe confirming hi.s usurpations over the Gallic 
church. In 4.')1 he showed the violence of his passions 
and the excess of hi.s ambition, by his opposition to the 
decree of the council of Chalcedon, which raised the 
bishop of Constantinople to the rank of a patriarch, 
and extended very much his juri.sdiction. In the year 
455 he was a protection to the city of Rome, when it 
was pillaged by Gcnseric, king of the Vandals. See 
Schroeckh, Kirthengesch. vol. xvii. pages 90 — 169, and 
Bower, Lives the JPo/im, vol. il. pages 7 — 140. — Mur, 
[Sec Professor Ramsay’s account of his life and wi Rings 
in Smith’s Diet, qf Greek and Horn. Biog, vol. ii. p. 
746 .—/L 

2 Peter Baylo, Dictionnaire, tom. Hi. voco Orose. The 
works of Orosius have at length been published, with 
some medals, by Havercamp, Leyden, 1738, 4to. [Paul 
Orosius was a presbyter of Tarragons in Spain. In the 
year 413 he was sent into Africa to consult Augustine 


illiterate and superstitious man, by his oral I 
communications, his writings, ami his In- 
stitutes, instructed the Gauls in the mode 
of living pursued by the monks of Syria and 
Egypt, and was a leading teacher among 
tho.se denominated semi-relagians.® The 
Homilies of Maximus of Turin, which are 
still extant, are short but generally neat 
and pious. ^ Eucherius of Lyons ranks not 

respecting tho rising sect of the Priscilllanists. Augus- 
tine now put him upon writing his history, which he 
complete*! four years afterwards. In tho year 415 
Augustine seat lilm to Palestine to visit Jerome, and 
learn hi.s opinion respecting the origin of souls. Ho 
was present at some councils in Palestine, and there 
opposed the errors of Pelagius. On his return to Africa 
he brought with him the relics of St. Stephen, which 
were higlsly valued. He afterwards returned to Spain. 
The time of his death is unknown. IIU works written 
in good Latin, compri.se— 1. llidurin adihrsus Paga- 
nost in which he endeavours to show from tlie Roman 
history that as great calamities had happened in the 
empire under the reign of paganism as under that of 
Ohristianity. 2. Apologetieus contra Pvlagianos de 
arhifrii lihertate. These two work.s are in the edition 
of Havercamp. 3. His written statement to Augustine, 
in t !)0 year 413. which is published among tho works of 
Augustine, and is entitled Comniotii tori urn sive Consnl- 
tatio ad S. Augudinumt de Errore Priseillianutarum 
ft Origenistarum. — Mur. [See a valuable tract by 
Theod. de Morner, entitled, De Orosii Vita rjttsque 
Histnriar. lib. septom ad versus Pfiptttios, Berlin, 1814, 
8vo, in which lie Investigates anew the facts connected 
with the life of this writer, and treats fully of his his- 
torical work and of the principal sources from which 
he had drawn his information. — li, 

3 Hist. lAttCr, de la France, tome ii. p. 215, &c. ; 
Simon, Critique de la Biblio. F.ccles. par M, Du Pin, 
tome i. p. 156. Tho works of Cassian, with a prolix 
Commentary, were published by A lard. Gazaus; latest 
ed. Francf. 1722, fol. [John Cassian, of Scythian 
extract, was born at Athens a . d. J.*) 1 . He early devoted 
himself to a mona.'tlc life, which he pursued first at 
Bethlehem, then at Nitria in Egypt, next at Constantl- 
no|)lc, where Clirysostom made him deacon of a church. 
On tlic banishment of Chrysostom, a.d. 404, the clergy 
of Constantinople sent Cassian into Italy to solicit aid 
to their cause from the Roman pontiff. At Rome 
Cas.sian was ordained a prest)>ter, and there he re- 
mained till A.D. 410, when, on the capture of Rome by 
tlie Goths, he retired to Marseilles in F ranee. Here 
he erected two monasteries, one for males and one for 
females, an<l thenceforth devoted hinrself to the further- 
ance of monkery in Gaul. He commenced author in 
424, and died a.d. 448, aged ninety-seven years. He 
was not a great man, but he was active, pious, and sin- 
cere. Ho was a leading man among the semi-Pela- 
gians, and hold, perhaps, nearly tho same sentiments 
respecting original sin, and grace, and human ability, 
with the Remonstrants or Arminlans of Holland in the 
seventeenth century. His works are — 1. De Institutis 
Camobiorum, of which the first four books describe the 
form and regulations of a monastery, and the eight 
following treat of as many principal sins. 2. xxiv. 
Collationes Pafrum, discourses or rather colloquies, 
chiefly on monastic virtues. 3. De Christ i lucarnu 
tione adversus Nestorium. — Mur. [I'he student will 
see a detailed account of Cassian and his works by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Bom. 
Biog. vol. L p. 622.- -/L 

4 Maximus was bishop of Turin in Piedmont from 
a.d. 422 to A.D. 466. Little is known of his life. His 
works consist of eighty-five short homilies or sermons. 
Of these, thirty-two were published among the works ol 
Ambrose, and eight among tho discourses of Augustine. 
Raynaud collect and published seventy-three of them 
under the name of the real author, in a volume con- 
taining the works of Leo 1. and of Peter Chrysologus, 
Lyons, 16.52, and Paris, 1671, fol. Afterwards Malduon 
collected twelve more, which he published in his Mu- 
steum Jtal cum, tom. 1. pt. U. p. i. Sco, And Rruuc | 
Bruni published the whole, Rome. 1784, fol.— A/ur. 
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the last among the Latins of this century 
who treated moral subjects skilfully and 
eloquently.* Pontius [Paulinus] of Nola, 
highly esteemed by the ancients for his 
piety, has recommended himself to posterity 
by his poems and by some other things.* 
Peter, bishop of Ravenna, acquired the 
surname of Chrysologiis on account of his 
eloquence, and his discourses arc not en- 
tirely destitute of genius.* Salvian w«as 
an eloquent but a gloomy and Kustere 
writer, who in the vehemence of his decla- 
mation against the vices of the times un- 
warily discloses the weaknesses and defects 
of his own character.^ Prosper of Aqui- 

— 

1 Concerning Encherius, tlie Benodictino monks 
treat largely in their Itixf. Litter, de la I'ranee., tome 
li. p. 276. [Ho was of an honournblo family in Gaul, 
fond of monkery in his yontii, and resided some time in 
a monastery in the island Lcrins Hut he afterwards 
married and had two sons, Salonius and Veranius, who 
became bisliops. lie was bisiiop of Lyons from a.i>. 
434 to A.i>. 454. His most admired work is his epistle 
to yalerianus. On Contempt of the World and Secular 
PUilomphy. licsidos this he wrote in praise of monkery, 
instructions for ids sons, and a few lioniilies. Several 
works are falsely ascril»ed to liim. Tlie whole were 
published, Basil, 1.531, and Rome, 1504, 4to, and in the 
ISildiotJi. Pair. tom. vi. — Mur. [Sec also Smith’s 
Diet, qf Greek and Horn. Blog. vol. ii. p. G2. — It. 

a Seethe Hint. Litter, de la France, tome ii. p. 179. 
The works of Paulinas were published by Lo Brun, 
Paris, 1G85, two vols. 4to. [See note 2, p. 140, on the 
prece<Iing century, wh*‘ro lie is particularly <lescribed. 
— Mur. [and Ssnitli, uhi supra, vol. iii. p. 144. —A’. 

3 See Agnelli, Liher Pontijicalis Kceles. Itaeemurt. 
tom. i. p. 321, ed. Bnchiiiii. [Peter Chrysologus was 
an Italian of a noble family. lie was born at Iinola, 
and educated under tlie hibliop of that see. In tlie year 
433 he was made bishop of Ravenna, where he died 
about A.i>. 460. He has left us one hundred and forty- 
seven short liomilies or sermons, and one eidstle ad- 
dressed to Kutyches the heretic in the year 419. His 
works have lieen often publislied ; the latest edition is, 
perhaps, that of Veiiiee, 1742, fol.— [A still 
later edition is tliat by Sebast. Paul, published also at 
Venice in 1760, fo\.~ Jl. 

4 See Hist. Litter, de la France, tome ii. p. .517. 
[The authors of the history hero referred to give a 
difl'erent account of Salvian's eharacter, Tliey ac- 
knowledge that ills decl.amation against tlie vices of the 
age, in his Treatise against Aoarice. and his Discourse 
concerning Providence, are warm and vcheuieiit ; but 
they vepresent him notwithsUnding as one of tlie most 
liuinane and bonevoleiit men of his time. — Mad . — 
[Salvian was a native of Gaul, i»rol)abIy of Cologne, 
lived long at Treves, and married a pagan Lady, who 
however became a Christian after marriage, and had one 
child, a daughter. At lengtli lie removed to tlio south 
of France and became a presbyter of Marseilles, where 
lie lived to a great age. He liourislicd os early as 440, 
but was alive, though an old man, in the year 496. Sec 
Gennadius ( who was a contemporary presbyter of Mar- 
seilles), De Seriptorihus Eedesinsticis, cap. 67. The 
works of Salvian now c.xtant are, 1 . On the Providence 
and Government qf God and his Itighteous Temporal 
Jud ments. 2. Nino epistles. 3. Agai/ut Avarirc, 
C'^peckilly in Clergymen and Bishops. His stylo is bar- 
barous, yet vivid and energetic. His conccidions are 
clear, his reasoning pungent, and his sentiments for the 
most part correct. Yet his descriptions are coarse and 
often too highly coloured, and his positions sometimes 
untenable. The works of Salvian have been often 
publislied. The best edition is that of Baluze, Paris, 
IGG9, 8vo. — Mur. [Perhaps a still liettor is the collec- 
tion of his works in Gallandlus, Jiifdio. Patrum. v. x. 
They have been translated into French, Paris, 1735, 
l2mo, and his well-known treatise on God's Govern^ 
nu^nt into English, by R. T. Lend. 17(X), 8vo. See also 
Lardner's Credibility, &e. vol. v. p. 64.— /L 


tain*^ and Marius Mercator® are well known 
to every one who has paid any attention to 
the Pelagian and other controversies of this 
century. Viiicentius of Lcrins has trans- 
mitted his name to posterity by a short but 
elegant tract against the sects wliich he en- 
titled Commonitorium I designedly pass 
over Sidonius Apollinaris, a tumid writer, 
though not destitute of eloquence,® Vigilius 

6 For a good account of Prosper, see the Hist. Litter, 
de la France, tome ii. p. 369. [Tiro Prosper, a layman 
but a learned theologian of Aquitain in Gaul, flourislied 
A.D. 444. He was a great admirer and an able defender 
of the doctrines of Augustine respecting original sin, 
prodostination and free grace. In tbo year 426 he ad- 
dressed a letter to Augustine, acquainting liim with 
the incipient progress of relagian errors in Gaul, and 
soliciting him to write against thorn, in 431 he visited 
Italy to procure the aid of tlie Roman jiontiir against 
these errors, and returned strengthened by a doctrinal 
letter addressed to the bishops of Gaul. In 433 lie 
wrote his strictures on the tldrtecnth Collatio of Cassian, 
which is an able performance. In 443 Leo I. called 
him to Romo and made iiim his private secretary, and 
employed him in the Pelagian contests of Italy. He was 
alive in 46.5, but the time of his death is unknown. He 
was a man of strong reasoning powers, soundly ortho- 
dox, and a good model in controversial writing. Most 
of his works are in defence of tlie doctrines of original 
sin, predestination, and free grace; and especially his 
two books (if indeed they are Ins') De Vorationa (irn- 
ti nn (on the offer of salvation to all men), will be read 
with interest by the modern theologian. Ho also com- 
posed a Chronimn, continuing that of Eusebius down 
to A.n. 456, a commenUiry on the last fifty Psalms, 
several letters, and some poems. His works were pub- 
lished, Paris, 1711, fol. and by Salitia, Rome, 1732, 8vo. 
— Mur. 

<» Marius Mercator was probably an African, yet may 
Iiave lived some time in Italy. He was undoubtedly a 
layman, a friend and admirer of Augustine, and an ac- 
tive defender of ins doctrines from a.d. 418 to tlio year 
461. His works are almost wholly translations from 
tlie Greek fathers, particularly Nestorius, Theodoras of 
Mopsiiestia, Cyril of Alexandria, Proclus, I'heodoret, 
i\:c. accompanied with prefaces and notes or strictures 
liy the translator. Tliey are all designed to confute 
cither tlie Nestorian or the Pelagian errors, ojKd were 
edited, with copious notes, by Gamier, I'aris, 1673, fol. 
and still latter by Balu/o, Paris, 1684, 8vo. — Mur. 

7 A {{ood account of Vincentius of Lcrins is found in 
the Hi.\t. Litter, de la France, iomo ii. p. 306. [He 
was born of a noble family at Toul in tlie French Ne- 
llierlaiids, became a soldier, and afterwards a monk at 
Lcrins, where ho was made a presbyter. He lluurisbcd 
A.n. 431 and died before the year 460 He was probably 
a semi-I'elagian, as may be inferred from \\\» Object ions 
against the tcrifi/t.ps and dortrims of Augustine, which 
(tliough lost) arc confuted by Prosper of Aquitain. His 
only surviving work is his Commonitorium adoersus 
Hicreticos. Tliis lie re-wrote but lost the copy, and 
therefore added notes to the first draft. It is an attempt 
to confute all heresies at once, by sliowing what arc 
the marks of the true church as distinguished from all 
errorlsts. It has been often pulilishcd, c.g. by Baluze, 
subjoined to Salvian’s works, Paris, 1669, 8vo, and 
Cambridge, 1687, 12mo. — Mur. [Also by Jo. Salinas, 
with the works of Hilary, Rome, 1701, 8vo, the be.st 
edition. 'TYxeCommimitoriiim is a favourite book with 
the Romanists, being one of their most plausible de- 
fences of tradition as the rule of faith. It was trans- 
lated into French, Paris, 1686, 12mo; into German, liy 
Fcder, Bamberg, 1783, 8vo; and into English, London, 
16.51 ; by Reeves, in his Primitive Apologies, Lond. 1709, 
vol. ii. atid anonymousiy, along wdth a reprint of the 
Latin te.\t, at Oxford, 1836, 12mo, being one of the sig- 
nificant indications of the rise of Puseyisni.— R. 

8 C. Sollius Apollinaris Sidoniu.s was born of a noble 
family at Lyons in France, A.n. 431. His father and 
grandfather both bore the name of Apollinaris, and 
l>oth were pratorian prefects of the Gallias. After an 
expensive education he became a soldier, married the 
daughter of Avitus who wjis afterwards emperor, had 
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of Tapsus,* Arnobius junior, who com- 
mented on the Psalms of David,* Dracon- 
tius,* and others,* who were of a secondary 
rank. 


three children, was captured at the siege of Lyons, a.d. 
457, yet was advanced to honour by the now emperor 
Majorianus whom ho eulogized in 458, had a statue 
erected to him, and was advanced to tlio dignity of 
count. In the year 467 ho went to Rome as legate from 
tlie city of Clermont, pronounced a eulogy on the 
emperor Anthemius, was made prefect of Homo, and 
performed his duties so faithfully that he had another 
statue decreed him, was made'a patrician and a senator 
of Rome. In the year 472 he was almost compellod to 
accept the ofllce of bishop of Clermont in France. Ho 
now laid aside all his civil honours, gave up his pro- 
perty to his son, and devoted himsolf to sacred studies 
and to his episcopal functions. His intiuenoo among 
tho clergy and the churches was very great. When tlio 
Goths attacked (Vermont he put himself at tho head of 
the citizens as their military commander, and wlien the 
city was captured in 4.80 ho retired in safety, was 
restored to his see, and died in the year 482. He lias 
left numerous epistles published, witii one sermon, atid 
twenty-four poetic efl’usions interspersed. Several of 
his works in prose and verse arc lo.st. His works were 
published by Sirmond, Paris, 1614, 8vo, and with ad- 
ditional nott's, Paris, lG5‘2,8vo. Ills epistles are useful, 
as throwing light on tlio history of his times. — Mur, 

I Vigilius, bishop of Tapsus in Africa, tiourished 
A.D. 484, at which time ho was sunimon.sl to appear at 
Carthago before Hunnerio, tlie Arian king of the Van- 
*dals, and give account of ids faith. Ho l)oldly professed 
ortliodoxy, but the persecution which followed obliged 
fdm to (piit Africa, and he retireti to Constantinople, i 
and after some years removed to Italy, wlioro lie com- 
posed several, perliaps tho greater part of his works. 
To conceal himself from liis persecuting enemies he 
composed much under borrowed names, and especially 
that of Athanasius. During the mid<ilo ages he was 
confounded with Vigilius of Trent, who nourished at 
the beginning of this century. His works are all 
directed against tho Arians and tho Nostorian heresy. 
He is supposed to be the autlior of that confossioti of 
faith which is commonly called tlio Athnnaxutn Crred. 
His works were first published as his by Chiftiot, Dijon, 
l')64, 4to. — Mur. 

■<2 An account of Arnobius junior is given in tho llint, 
fJtfSr. da hi h ranee, tome ii. p. 312. [He is called 
junior, to distinguish him fron\ tho African Arnobius, 
who lived at the beginning of the preceding century. 
This Arnobius junior is supposed to have lived in 
Gaul. Ho flourished about a.d. 461, and wrote a Com- 
mentary on tlio Psalms, notes on some passages in the 
Gospels, and a Dispute with Serapion of Egypt respect- 
ing the Trinity, tho person of Clirist, and tho consis. 
tency of grace witli free will. He was a semi-Pelagian. 

! His works are in the liibHuth. Pair. tom. viii. p. 203, 

' Sfc. — Mur. 

I -i Dracontius was a presbyter and a poet, probably of 
Spain, who flourished a.d. 440, and was alive in 4.50. 
He has left us a heroic poem on tho Creation or the 
Hoxaomeron, and an elegy on Theodosius II. both pub- 
lished by Sirmond, Paris, 1619, 8vo, and in the liiOliuth. 
Pair. tom. ix. pages 7-’4, H^J.—Mur. 

4 CatalogJio of Latin writers omitted by Mosheim, 
extracted from Cave’s llistoria Lihmiria. 

Chromatius, bishop of Aquileia, a friend of Rtifinus 
and a defender of Chrysostom, flourished a.d. 401 and 
died 410. He has left us some Homilies on the Beati- 
tudes, and a few Epistles. 

Innocent 1. bishop of Rome a.d. 402— 417, a firm 
friend cf Chrysostom and strenuous against the Nesto- 
rians and Pelagians. Of thirty-four Epistles published 
as his the genuineness of nearly all is questioned. 

Zosimus, of Greek extract, bishop of Romo a.d. 417 
—418, famous for his attempt to subject the African 
shurches to his see. He has loft us thirteen Epistles. 

Boniface, bishop of Rome a.d. 418—423, prosecuted 
tho attempt of Zosimus. We have three of his Epistles. 

Severus, bLshop of Minorca, flourished a.d. 418. His 
Epistle, describing the conversion of tho Jews of Mi- 
norca, was published by Baronius, Annalet, ad ann. 418. 

Julian, an Italian bishop, born before a.d. 386, and 
lied about ^e year 440 or 450. He studied under Pe- 


lagkis, became a deacon, lector, husband, and bishop of 
a small town among the Hlrpinl. In the year 4i7 he 
came out an open defender of Pelagianism, in 420 ho 
wa.s condemned, went to Constantinople, and thenoo to 
Cilicia, wliero ho lived long with Theodorus of Mop- 
sue.stia, and devoted himself to writing In defence of his 
sentiments. In 423 ho was condemned by a .synod of 
Cilician bishops, returned to Italy in 424, hoping to re- 
cover his see ; failed and went again to Constantinople 
to l)eg tho interference of tho emi)oror, but here Merca- 
tor’s Commoiiitorium to Theo<iosius II. met him and 
blasted his prospects. Being driven from Constanti- 
nople and condemned in acouncil at Rome a.d. 131, ho 
pretended to renounce his errors, and applied to tho 
Roman pontiff in 439 to rostoro him to liis see, hut in 
v.un. He was a man of superior talents, well acquainted 
witlj tho scriptures, and so eloquent that ho was 8tyle<i 
the Roman Demosthenes. He was also famed fur his 
piety and l)enGVolonce to tlio poor ; lint he was accused 
of dissembling ids sentiments, and of using hitter lan- 
guage towards his adversaries. Large extracts are pre- 
served from his Epistles, his Commentary on the 
Canticles, and his twelve books against the first and 
second hooks of Augustine on marriage. 

Priscus Fastidius, a British l)ishop, flourished a.d. 
420. Ho has left us a Tract on Christian life and wi- 
dowhood addressed to a pious widow, extant among tlie 
Works of Augustine, toin. ix. 

Kvodius, bishop of IJzata in Africa, an intimate friend 
of Augustine, flourished a.d. 420. Four of his Epistlea^ 
to Augustine and one book J)o. Fide Contra Muyiichicos 
are extant among the Works of Angustino. 

Isidorus, hialiop of Cordova in Spain, flourished a.d. 
420 and died a.d. 4.30. He was probably tho autlior of 
four books of Allegories or Comment.irles on all tho 
books of Kings, extant among tho W nks of Isidorus 
Hispulcmsi-s. 

Ca lostine, bishop of Romo a.d. 423 -432, and active 
in the Nustorian contests. He has left us fourteen 
Epi.stles. 

Lupus, hlsliop of Troyes in Franco, flourished a.d. 
427. He was sent by tho Gallic bishops to Britain in 
429 to root out I’elagiauism, was successful, and re- 
turned in 4.30. and died a.d. 479. He has been pro- 
nounced one of the greato.st men of his ago. Two of 
his epistles arc extant. 

Pisidius or Possidoniu.s, bishop of Calama near Hippo 
in Africa, flourished a.d. 430. Ho was an intimate 
friend of Augu.‘<tine, and wrote his life and a catalogue 
of his works, still extant among the works of Augus- 
tine. 

Hilary, bishop of Arles, born a.d. 401, became a 
monk of Lerins, and was made Idshop in 430 and died 
in 449. As metropolitan of Arles, he deposed Cdldo- 
nius bishop of Vienne, who appealed to Rome and wa.s 
supported by Leo I. winch involved Hilary in war wltli 
Loo all their lives. He wrote tho life of 8t. Honoratus 
ilia predecessor, heroic poems on Genesis, one epistle 
to Eiicherius of Lyons, two others to Augustine, and 
an account of tho miracles of St. Gencsius, all which 
were puldished by tho Benedictines, Paris, 1693, folio, 
and by Saiina, Rome, 1701, 8vo. 

Capreoius, bishop of Carthago, flourished a.d. 431. 
His epistle to the council of Epliesus and another to 
tho Sr>anish bishop against Nostorius, are extant in 
Baronius and in other collections. 

Patricius (St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland). See 
Note 3, p. 175. 

Sixtus III. bishop of Romo a.d. 432—440, has loft us 
several epistles. The tliree books on riches, chastity, 
false teachers, &c. are erroneously ascribed to him. 

Adrian, who lived perhaps about A.n. 450, wrote on 
Isanoffe in S, Scriptiiram, which is extant In Poole’s 
Synopsii Critic. Sacr. tom. vl. p. 11. 

Ma.ximus, a Gallic monk, abbot of Lerins In 426 and 
bishop of Riez in France a.d, 433, lived till 4-51 or 
longer, and wrote several homilies, which are extint 
among those of Eusebius of Emosa and Eucherius of 
Lyons. 

Claudius Marius Victor or Vlctorlnus, a rhetorician 
and poet of Marseilles, flourished a.d. 434, and died 
before a.d. 450. Ho wrote a Poetic Commentary on 
Genesis to the death of Abraham, a poetic Epistle to 
the abbot Sohrmon on the corrupt morals of the age, 
both extant, Paris, 1560, 8 yo, aitd In the Biblioth. Patr. 
tom. vili. p. 580. 

Ceelius Sedullus, a Scotchman and poet, who flou- 
rished a.d, 434. He studied In Italy, b^ame a preshy- 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OP THEOLOGY. 

I. In the controversies which in this 
century agitated nearly all Christendom, 
many points of theology were more fully 
explained and more accurately defined than 
they had been before. Thus it was with 
the doctrine concerning Clirist, his person, 
and natures; and those concerning the 
innate depravity of the human soul, the 
natural ability of men to live and act as the 
law of God requires, the necessity of divine 

ter, and perhaps a blsliop. His works were collected 
by Astcrius towards the close of this century, com- 
prising Carmen Paschale (on the miracles of Christ) 
PeterU et Noai Test. Collntio, an elegiac poem, Pifun 
yllfiUahtiticas de Christo., in Iambic nieasure (on the life 
of Christ), and Pasdinle Opus in prose, An Expodtion 
uf aft the Epistles qf Paul is falsely ascribed to him. 
The works of Sedullus have Iwen published repeatedly, 

and aro to be found in the Hiblioth. Putr. tom. vi 

[The best e<litlon is in the fourth volume of the Poetre 
CkrUliance of F. Arevalus, Rotne, 1788-04, in four vols. 
4to. Tills collection includes the work.s of Prudentius, 
Dracontius, Juvencus, and Sedullus. The PaschaC,) 
Opfcs in prose is merely another version by the author 
himself of las poem entitled C trmrn Paschale. — It. 

Valenanus, a bishop In, the maritimo Alps, flouii^ed 
A.D. 430, and was alive la 45.i. His twenty homilies 
and an epistle were published by Sirniond, Paris, 1G12, 
8vo, also in the IHUio. Patrum, tom. viii. 

Kustalhius flouri.shed a.h. 410, the neat Latin trans- 
lator of St. Ba-sil’s nine hf ’inillos on the Ue.'(at‘nicron, 
extant among the works of Basil the Great. 

Pliilippus, a presbyter and dl.sciplo of Jerome, flou- 
rislied a.d. 110, and died a.d. i!)b. Ho wrote a Com- 
snentary on Joh, published, Basil, 1327, 4to and fol. It 
has been a.scribed botli to llede an<l to Jerome. 

Idati.is or Ilydatius, a Spanish bishop who fiouri.shcU 
A.D. 41), and died a.d. 408. He wrote a Chrunieon 
from A.D. 379 to a.d. 428. and afterwards continued it 
to A.D. 407, first published entire by Sirmond, Paris, 
1019, 8vo, and since in the work.s of Sirrnond, Paris, 
ld9(), and Venice, 1729. It is barbarous in style and 
frequently inaccurate as to facts, yet affords valu.able 
aid in tracing the movements of the Goths and Suevi. 

Zach ) us, the reputed author of three books of discus- 
sion between Z iolreus a Christian and Apollonius a 
pagan, in regard to Christianity. The book was pro- 
bably written al)oiit a.d. 4.30, and is published in 
D'Aohery’s Spirileyium^ tom. x. 

Salonius, .son of Bueberius, bishop of Lyons, and 
him-self a Gallic bishop, flourished a.d. 4.).3. Ho wrote 
an Exposition qf the Par allies of Solommi, and a 
tioal Paraphrase on Eeclesinstes, both extant in the 
Orthodoxographia, and in Bihlio. Patrum, tom. vili. 

Victorias or Victorinas, a Gallic mathematician, 
flourished a.d. 457, author of a Paschal Canon in two 
parts; the first part exhibits the principles and the 
method of calculating Easter, the second is a table of 
Piaster days from a.d, 28 to a.d. 4.57. This Canon wa.s 
recommended by the council of Orleans, a.d. 451, and 
was first published by Bucherius, Antw. 16.34, fol. 

Hilary, bishop of Rome, a.d. 461 — 467. He was tho 
bishop of Rome’s legate to the council of Ephesus in 
449. Twelve of his ^i.stle3 are extant. 

Patilinus Petricordius or Yesuntius (i. e. of Desan- 
yon), a OalUo poet, whoflourished a.d. 461, and Is often 
confounded with PauUnus of Nola. He wrote De Vita 
Sti Martini, an uninteresting poem, extant in the 
Bihlio. Patrum, tom. vi. and published by Daunius,with 
notes, Lips. 1686, 8vo. 

Claudius Mamertus, a Gallic poet, a presbyter, and 
assistant to the bishop of Vienne, flourished a.d. 462. 
He wrote De Statu Animi, two Epistles, a Poem against 
mrious errors, and a Hymn on the Crucifixion, all e.\tant 
ui uie Patrum, torn, vii. 

!iluipiicius, bishop of Rome. a.d. 467 -48.3 He was 


grace in order to salvation, human liberty, 
and the like. For that devout and venera- 
ble simplicity of the first ages of the church, 
which taught men to believe when God 
speaks and to obey when God commands, 
appeared to the leading doctors of this age 
to be clownish and vulgar. Many of those 
however who attempted to explain and 
illustrate these doctrines, opened the way 
rather for disputation than for a rational 
faith and a holy life ; for they did not so 
much explain as involve in greater obscurity 
and darken with ambiguous terms and in- 
comprchen.sible distinctions the <leep niys- 

much engaged in contests with the eastovn patriarchs, 
and has left us nineteen Epistles, extant In tho Concilia, 
tom. iv. 

Ruriciu.s senior, bishop of Limoges in P’rance, flour- 
ished A.D. 470, l)ut was alive in .536. He has loft us two 
books of Epistles, publisho<i by Canisius, Antiq. l.rC' 
tiones, tom, v. (or tom. i. of new cd.) and in the ISiblh. 
Pafrwn, tovn. viil. 

Ucmigius, bishop of Rbeims, a.d. 471— .533. He bap- 
tized Clovi?, king of the P'rank.s, with mflr)y of his lord.s, 
was a man of note, and has left u.s five lipistles, toge- 
ther with his Will. Tho Expo.sltion of Paul’s Epistles 
attributed to him Is not his. 

Faustus, abbot of Lerins and then bishop of Ricz in 
France, a.d. 472—48'.) or 485, a semi-Pelagian. His 
works are, De GffUla Dei et Libero Arbilrio, with se- 
veral Sermons, Kpi.stle.s, and Tracts, collected in Bihlio. 
Patrum, totn. viii. 

Foelix, bishop of Horne, a.d. 4S3— 492 ; w.as much in 
controversy with tho ca.stcrn patriarchs. Fifteen of his 
Epistles are extant. 

Victor Vitensis, an orthodox African bishop wl)o 
fled to Constantinople a.d. 4s 7, and there compose.} a 
History of the Persecutions in Africa under Gonperio 
and Hunncric, kings of tho Vandals. It was piddished 
with Optatus Milevitanus, Paris, 1659, 8vo, with Vigi- 
lius Tup.sensi.s, Dijon, 1664, 4to, and in tlio Bihlio. 
patrum, tom. viii. 

Alciinus Ecdicius Avitus, bishop of Clermont, a d. 
490 — 523. Ho h.'is left us live poetic books On the 
Creation and Fall (if .Man, the Flood, and the Passage 
qf the R'-d Sea, u poem in praise (if Virginity. #ghty- 
seven epistles, and some. sermon. s, pulJished by Sirmond, 
Paris, 1403, and in the Bihlio. Patrum, tom. i.x. [See 
an account of his life and writings in Smith’s Greek 
and Ihm. Biog. vol. i, p, 434. — H. 

Gelasius, bishbp of Horne, a.d. 492— 49G. Sixteen of 
his epistles and fragments of various other works are 
extant. Tho famous decree of a Roman council, a.d. 
491, De Lihris Canonicis, Ecclesiasticis, rt Apocrypliis, 
ascribed to Gelasius, is of dubious authenticity. 

Gennadius, a presbyter of Mar.seilles, flomdshed a.d. 
495, and wrote De Scriptoribus Eccle.siasticis, or a cata- 
logue of authors continuing Jerome’s catalogue from 
the year .393 to a.d. 49.5. His book De Fide and bis 
Life of Jvnyme are algo extant. But his works against 
all the heresies, against Nestorius, and against Pelagius, 
his tract on tho Millenium, and his translations from 
the Greek fathers, are lost. 

Rusticus Elpidlus, physician to Thoodoric, king of 
tho Goths, flourished about a.d. 498, and has left 
twenty-four epigrams on Scriptural facts, and a poem 
on the B<mefits qf Christ. 

Julianus Pomerius of Mauritania, a teacher of rhe- 
toric at Arles and a presbyter there, flourished a.d, 
498. Ills work Dc Anima, and several smaller ones, 
are lost But his treatise De Vita Contemplatioa, is 
extant among the works of Prosper, to whom it has 
been wrongly ascribed. 

Symmachus, bishop of Rome, a.d. 498 — 514, famous 
for his excommunication of the emperor Anastasias, 
has left us twelve epistles. — Mur. [To this list should 
be added the names of Nicetas or Niceeas of Romacia, 
mentioned below at page 192, and Nicetas, bishop of 
Aquileia, several tracts by whom have been rece’.tly 
published by Cardinal Mai, in his Script. Vet. nova 
Cotlertio, vol. vll part i. pages 314 — ^340. — It. 
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teries of revealed religion ; and hence arose 
abundant matter for those difficulties, con- 
tentions, and animosities which have flowed 
down to succeeding ages, and which can 
scarcely be removed by the efforts of human 
power. It hardly need be remarked that 
some, while pressing their adversaries, in- 
cautiously fell into the opposite errors 
which were no less dangerous. 

2. The superstitious notions and human 
devices by which religion was before much 
clogged, were very considerably augmented. 
'I'he aid of departed saints was Implored 
with supplications by vast multitudes, and 
no one censured this absurd devotion. Nor 
did the question which afterwards occa- 
sioned much debate — namely, in what way 
the prayers of mortals could reach the ears 
of residents in heaven, present any difficul- 
ties to the Christians of those times. For 
they did not suppose the souls of departed 
saints to be so confined to the celestial 
mansions, as not to have liberty of paying 
visits to mortals and of travelling over 
various regions at their pleasure. These 
unem bodied spirits were supposed to be 
frequent and willing visitors at the places 
where their bodies were buried;* and this 
opinion transmitted to Christians from the 
Greeks and Komans, drew a great conflux 
of supplicants to the sepulchres of the saints.* 
riie images of tliose who were in reputation 
for sanctity while alive, were now honoiu'ed 
with extraordinary devotion in several 
[)laees; and there were those who believed 
what the pagan priests had maintained 
respecting the statues of Jupiter and Mer- 
cury® — namely, that those inhabitants of 
ccaven were favourably present in these 
ilieir images. The bones of martyrs and 
he sign of the cross, were supposed to be 
ilic most sovereign reme«ly against the 
issaults of demons and all other calamities, 
iiid to have power not only to heal diseases 
the body, but likewise those of the mind.* 
Of the public processions, the holy pilgri- 

ma^os,® the superstitious offices of devotion 
paid by the living to the souls of the dead, 
the multiplication and extravagant venera- 
tion of temples, chapels and altars, and 
innumerable other proofs of degenerate 
piety, I forbear to speak particularly. As 
no one in those times objected to Christians 
retaining the opinions of their pagan ances- 
tors respecting the soul, heroes, demons, 
temples, and the like, and their transferring 
them into their devotions ; and as no one 
proposed utterly to abolish the ancient 
pagan institutions but only to alter them 
somewhat and purify them, it was unavoid- 
able that the religion and the worship of 
Christians should in this way become cor- 
rupted. This also I will add, that the 
doctrine of the purification of souls after 
death by means of some sort of fire, which 
afterwards became so great a source of 
wealth to the clergy, acquired in this age a 
fuller development and greater influence.^ 

3. The number of those who devoted 
tlieir talents to the explanation of the 
Scri[)tures was not so great as in the pre- 
ceding century, when there was less con- 
troversy among Christians; and yet the 
number was not smidl. I pass over those 
who expounded but one or oidy a few books 
of Scripture, Victor of Antioch, Polychro- 
nius, Philo of Carpathus, Isidore of Cordova, 
Salonius, and Andreas of Cu3saroa. The 
two most distinguished interpreters of this 
century who explained a great part of the 
sacred volume, and not altogether without 
siK’cess, were, I'hcodoret, bishop of Cyrus, 
and Theodorus of Mopsuestia; Both pos- 
sessed genius and learning, and neither 
would follow In the footsteps of preceding 
expositors without some reason. The ex- 
positions of the former are before the pub- 
lic;^ those of the latter lie concealed in the 
East among the Nestorians for various rea- 
sons, and are worthy to see the light.® 
Cyril of Alexandria deserves a place among 
the interpreters, but a far more honourable 

> On the rise and spread of this intercession of do- 
uarted spirits and other innovations referred to in this 
paragraph, see Oiesoler’s Lekrhuch^ ito. sec. ‘.>9, or 
•<ec. yy, in Cunningham’s Translation, Philad. 1836. 
ri\\s translation will henceforth be referred to, being 
.lie only e.xtant English translation, as the second 
t'oiuine of Dr. Davidson’s more accurate translation 
-f Gleseler’s later edition was not publi.shed when 
diose sheets were passing through the press fJunc, 
1847].-/^. 

i Lactantiu.s, Dininar. Jmtit. lib. i, p. 164; Hesjod. 
Opp. vt Dier lino 122; with which compare Sulpitiiis 
Severus, tlpixt. ll. p. 371 ; Dial. ii. cap. xili. p. 474 ; 
Dial. Hi. p. 05; Macarius, in Tollius, Insignia Itineris 
Ualicu p. 197, and other writers of that age. 

3 Ckmentirui^ Ifornil. x. lo Pair. Apostol. tom, J. p, 
697 , Amobius, Adv. Gentes, lib. vi, p. 254, &c ; Bar- 
thins. Ad Hutilum Numantian, p, 250. 

4 Prudentius, Hymn. xi. De Cornnis.phgG^ 150, 151; 
Sulpitiiis Severus, Epist. i p. 364 { iEneaf Gazwuv, 
Theophrastus, p. 1/3, cd. Barth. 

5 These pilgrimages were then so common that some 
Christians fell into absurdities truly ridiculous. They 
journeyed quite to Arabia in order to see the dunghill 
on which the diseased Job .sat, and to kiss the ground 
which had absorbed his precious blood ; os Clirysostorn 
describes it ( Homily v. to the Antiochians) where he 
says in his rhetoricid way, that the dunghill of Job was 
more venerable than the throne of a king,— 

® On this subject Augustine deserves especially to In? 
consulted, De Octo Quaist onUnis ad Duh ltium IJIm v, 
cap. xiii, 0pp. tom. vi. p. 128, De Fide et Operibits 
cap, xvl. p. 182, De Fide, Spe, et Caritate, sec. cxviii 
p. 222, Exposition f\f Psalm xxxv. sec. Hi. &c. 

7 See Simon, Hist. Crit. des Princip. Comment, dn 
'Noun, Tcjif . chap. xxii. p. 3H, and Crit, de la BiUio. 
Kccles. de M. Du Pin tome 1, p. 180 [and note 4, p. 

183, above, — Mu*-. 

* Assemon* Biblioth, Oriental. Clemen^, Vatic, tom, 

111. sec. (i. p, 227 ; Simon, Crit. de la Biblioth. Eccles 
par M. Du Pin, tome i, pages 108,077, [See also m ir 

4, p. 1S4 above. — Mur. 
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one is due to IsI(iore of Pelusium, whose 
epistles contain much which tends to eluci- 
date and f^plain the holy Scriptures. ‘ 

4. Most of these interpreters, whether 
Greeks or Latins, everywhere copy after 
Origen, and despising the gemuine and ob- 
vious meaning of the Scriptures, search 
after abstruse senses, or what the Latins of 
that age called mysteries, in the plainest 
pjissages and sentences of the Bible. Some 
of the Greeks indeed, and in particular 
Theodoret, laboured not unsuccessfully in 
explaining the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, which we may ascribe to their skill 
in the Greek language, with which they had 
been familiar from their infancy ; but upon 
the Hebrew Scriptures neither the Greeks 
nor the Latins cast much light. Nearly all 
who attempted to explain them, making no 
use of their judgment, applied the whole 
(‘.ither to Christ and his benefits, or to anti- 
Christ and his wars and desolations, and to 
the kindred subjects. 

5. Here and there, however, one more 
sagacious and wiser than the rest ventured 
to point out a safer path. This is evident 
from the Epistles of Isidore of Pelusium, 
who in various places censures in a perti- 
nent manner those who, disregarding the 
historic sense, referred all the narrative and 
prophetic parts of the Old Testament to 
Christ ; and yet he himself was by no means 
entirely free from the fault of his age, the 
love and pursuit of allegories. No one went 
further in censuring the imitators of Origen 
than Theodorus of Mopsuestia. He not 
otdy wrote a book concerning allegory and 
history against Origen,* but also in his own 
Commentaries on the Prophets of the Old 
Testament he ventured to explain most of 
their predictions with reference to events 
in ancient history;^ and this method of ex- 
plaining the Old Testament perhaps raised 
as much ill-wiil against him as those other 
Bcntiments which brought on him the charge 
of heresy. The example of this ex<!ellent 
man was followed especially by the Nesto- 
rians.* Nor have they yet ceased to follow 

I Concerning both, see Simon, Hist, des Princip. 
Comment, du Noun. Test. chap. xxi. p. 330, &c [For 
some account of Cyril, see note 3, p. 183, and concern- 
ing Isidore, note 1, p. 184 above. — Mur. [Further, in 
respect of three of these interpreters, Theodoret, Cyril, 
and Isidore, see Davidson's Sacred Hermeneutics from 
p. 141, &c R. 

^ Facundus Hermianensis, De Tribus Capitulis, lib. 
iii. cap. vi ; Liberatus, Breviarium^ cap. xxiv. 

3 ^r.ta Concilii Constantinop. II. seu (Ecumenici V. 
tom. iii. p. 68 of Harduin's Concilia. 

* One witness amongr others is Cosmas Indicopleus- 
tes, a writer of the sixth century, who is known to have 
bet n a Nestorian. For he says in his Topographia, lib. 
v. (pages 224, 226, of the Collectio nom Patrum Grce~ 
cor, published by Montfaucon), “ Among all the Psalms 
of David only four refer to Christ;" and to confirm 
this sentiment he does not hesitate to declare (p. 227) 


it, for to this day they preserve his books 
with care, and venerate him as a saint of 
the highest order. 

‘6. It is very evident that the doctrines 
of religion were not exhibited with due 
purity and simplicity by most persons, but 
were soraetinjes with uncommendable zeal 
expanded beyond what was revealed, were 
anatomized with too great art and sub- 
tlety, and were supported not so much by 
Scripture evidence, as by the authority and 
reasonings of the ancient doctors. I know 
of no one who embraced a complete system 
of Christian doctrines in a single work, un- 
less Nicajas of Komacia may be considered 
as doing this in the six books of instruction 
for Neophytes which he is said to have com- 
poscd.*» But it has been already observ(>d 
that various doctrines of religion were 
laboriously explained, especially in the con- 
troversial works against the Nestorians, 
Eutyehians, Pelagians, and Arians. 

7. Of controversial writers a gi’cat num- 
ber can be mentioned, and indeed many 
such were required by the numerous con- 
troversies. The worship})ers of the pagan 
images and gods were vigorously assailed 
by Theodoret in his book De CurandU 
Grcecorum AffectionihuSy which displays 
much genius and erudition, by Orientius 
in his Commonitoriurn, and by Evagrius in 
his Disputation between Zaahams and ApoU 
lonius.^ To these may be added Philip of 
Side and Philostorgius, of whom the former 
wrote against Julian and the latter against 
Porphyry.’' The Jews were confuted by 
Basd of Seleucia,® by Gregcntius.^‘n his 
Disputation with Herhanus, and by Evag- 
rius in his Dialogue hetiveen Theophilus and 
a Jew. Against all the heretics something 
was attempted by Voconius, an African, 

“ That the writers of the New Testament when they 
apply the propliecies of the Old Testament to Jesus 
Christ, follow the words rather than the sense." See 
also Walch, Hist. Ketzer. vol. p. p. 880. — Mur. 

^ Gennadius, De Sn-iptoribus Ecclesiast. cap. xxii. p. 
14, ed. Fabric. [The work is lost, but from the ac- 
count of Gennadius it was no System (\f Theology . — 
Mur. [See ProfCvSsor Ramsay’s account of the author 
whose name was Nicetas or Nicicas, In Smith’s Diet, 
tg Greek and Rom. Riog. vol. ii. p. 1184. — R. 

« For an account of Orientius and Evagrius see the 
Hist. Litter, de la France, tome ii. pages 121, and 252. 
[Orientius, called also Orontius and Oresius, was bishop 
of Aux iu France, perhaps also of Tarragona in Spain 
His Commonitoriurn written in heroic verse, was pub 
Hshed, book i. by Delrlo, Antwerp, 1600, and book ii. bj 
Martene, in his Nona Collectio Operum Eccles. Vet. 
Paris, 1700. This Evagrius is not ‘the noted Evagrius 
Scholasticus of the sixth century, but was a French 
priest and a disciple of St. Martin. His Altercatic 
Simonis Judeei et Theophili Christian?, Is found in Mar- 
lene’s Anecdota ; and nis Consultationes, sett Delibcra~ 
tiones Zachaei Christiani et Apollonii Philosojthi, is in 
the Spicilcgium of D’ Achery, tom. x. — Schl. 

7 Neither of the works here mentioned is extant.— > 
Mur, 

8 For some account of this Basil and of his writings, 
see note 2, p. 186 above. — Mur. 
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by Syagrius in his tract Die Fldoy by Gen- 
nadius of Marseilles, and, best of all by 
Theodoret* in his work De Fahulis Tlcere- 
ticorum. Those who attacked only indivi- 
dual sects are here omitted. 

8. Those who contended against the 
Christian sectaries followed the rules of the 
ancient sophists, and also (what is truly 
surprising) the practice of the Homan 
courts rather than the examples and in^ 
structions of Christ and his apostles. In 
the Roman courts very difficult and douht- 
j fill points were decided according to the 
opinions of certain ancient jurists. If these 

1 happened to disagree, that opinion was pre- 
ferred which was maintained by the greatest 

1 number, or by the jurists of most learning 

1 and reputation.* It was very prejudicial 
i to the interests of truth that this usa;je of 
' the Roman courts was adopted as a rule in 
the controversies of Christians on subjects 
of religion, and followed in the deliberations 
of the councils of this century ; for by it 
that was sanctioned and regarded as con- 
firmed which had been judged true and 
certain by the majority, or by the most 
learned and distinguished of the doctors of 
former times. This appears from nearly 
all the Acts of Councils now extant. The 
^ other faults of the theological disputants 
may be easily inferred from what has now 

1 been stated. 

1 9. This imitation of the practice of the 

Roman courts in conducting religious contror 
vcrsics st imulated very much the base auda- 
city of those, who did not blush to palm 
their own spurious productions on the great 
men of former times, and even on Christ 
himself and his apostles ; so that they midit 
be able, in the councils and in their booKS, 
to oppose names against names and autho- 
rities against authorities. The whole Chris- 
tian church of this century was overwhelmed 
with these disgraceful fictions. And this 
it is said occasioned the Roman pontiif, 
Gelasius, to assemble at Rome a convention 
of bishops from the whole western empire, 
and after examining the books which were 
professedly the works of persons of the 
highest authority, to draw up that famous 
decree by which so many apocryphal books 
are stripped of their fiilse reputation. That 
something of this kind was actually done 
cannot well be denied, but men of superior 
learning maintain that this pretended de- 
cree of Gelasius is of no better authority^ 
than those books which it condemns ; that 
is, they believe that it was not the produc- 

tion of Gelasius but of some one who abused ^ 
his name.* 

10. Among those who discussed the sub- 
ject of morals, Eucherius, Ssiirian, and 
Nilus, stand conspicuous. The epistle of 
Eucherius especially, on Contempt of the 
World and Secular Philosophy j will recom- 
mend itself to every good man both by its 
style and its matter. The short pieces of 
Mark the hermit breathe a spirit of piety, 
but do not afford pleasure either by the 
choice of the matter, the justness of the 
arrangement, or the solidity of the reason- 
ing. Fastidius composed various tracts 
concerning moral duties and virtues, which 
are all lost.^ The productions of Diado- 
chus. Prosper, and Sever ianus in this de- 
partment are interesting, with a few 
exceptions, for the truth and terseness of 
the thouglits, but they will afford little 
satisfaction to one fond of solid reasoning 
and well-digested composition. Indeed it 
was a fault common to nearly all the moral 
writers of those times, that they had no idea 
of a regular distribution of their subject 
into parts, nor of a recurrence to tirst 
principles. 

11. But the candid might tolerate this 
fault and ascribe it to the infelicity of the 
times, did they not see other injuries 
inflicted on the cause of piety by inconsi- 
derate men. In the first place the mystics 
as they are called, who pretended to be 

1 more perfect than other Christians, drew to 
their party many everywhere among the 
weak and thoughtless, and especially in the 
eastern provinces, who were allured by the 
appearance of their extraordinary and self- 
denying piety; and it is incredible what 
rigorous and severe laws they imposed on 
themselves, in order to appease God and 
deliver the celestial spirit from the bondage 
of this mortal body. To live among wild 
beasts— -nay, in the manner of these beasts, 
to roam about like madmen in desert places 
and without garments, to feed their ema- 
ciated bodies with hay and grass, to shun 
the converse and even the sight of men, to 
stand motionless in certain places for many 

3 Pearson, Vindicim ignatiance, pt. 1. chap. Iv. page 
189, &c; Cave, Hist. Liter, page 260; Siberus, Praif. 
ad Enchiridion Sexti. page 79, and others. [This 
decree is ascribed by most of the MSS. to Gelasius I. 
but by some to Damasus, and by others to Hormisdas. 

It is not quoted by any writer before the ninth century. 

It mentions some books which were not in being in the 
age of Gelasius ; and it contains somo sentiments and 
arguments which savour of a later age. It may be 
found in perhaps all the larger Collections of Councils; 
in Hinnius, vol. ii. in Labbl;, vol. iv. in Harduin, vol. 
il. in Mansi, Supplem. vol. i. also in the Corpus Juris 
(lahonicit Decret. Gratian. pt. L Distinct, xv. cap. iii. 

— Mur. 

4 Except his tract on a Christian Life and Widow- 
hood, addressed to a pious widow, wlUch is preserved 
among the works of Augustine, tom. ix. — Mur, 

1 An account pf Theodoret and of his writings Is 
given in note 4, p. 183 above. — Mur. 

, 2 Sec Codex Thoodosinvus, lib. i. tit. iv. De Retponsis 
Prudeutum, p 32, cd. Ritter. 
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years exposed to the weather, to shut them- 
j selves up in confined cabins till life ended 

1 — this was s|WJ(?ounted piety, this the true 

1 method of eliciting the [spark of] Deity 

1 from the secret recesses of the soul.^ The 
: greater part of these people wore influenced 

1 not so much by arguments and assignable 

I reasons^ as either by a natural propensity 
; to melancholy and austerity or by the 
i example and opinions of others ; for tliere 

I are diseases of the mind as well as of the 
i body which spread like a pestilence. Yet 
j there are some who gave systematic precepts 
for this austere mode of living ; for instance, 
among the Latins, Julian us Pomerlusin his 
' three books De Vita Contemplatwa^ and 
among the Syrians many whoso names it 
would be needless to mention. 

12. Among these examples of religious fa^ 

! taity, none acquired greater veneration and 
j applause than those who were called Pillar- 
1 Saints ISancti Columnar€s]y or in Greek,' 
StylitcBy persons of a singular spirit and 
genius, who stood motionless on the tops of 
lofty columns during many years and to the 
end of life, and to the great astonishment of 
' the igrtWant multitude. The author of this 
institutrbn in the present century was Si- 
■ rneon of Sysan, a Syrian, who was first a shep- 
herd and then a monk, and who, in order to 

1 1)0 nearer heaven, spent thirty-seven years 
j ill the most uncomfortable manner on the 
tops of five different pillars, of six, twelve, 
twenty-two, thirty-six, and forty cubits 
elevation, and in this way procured for 
himself immense fame and veneration. * 

His example was afterwards followed, j 
though not fully equalled, by many persons j 
in Syria and Palestine, who were led to it { 
either byHheir ignorance of true religion i 
or by their love of fame ; and this stupid 
form of religion continued in the East quite j 
down to the twelfth century, when it was . 
entirely abolished.® The Latins had wis- i 
dom enough not to copy after the Syrians 
and orientals in this matter ; and when one 
Wulfilaicus built himself such a pillar in 
the German territory of Treves, and wished 
to live upon it in the manner of Simeon, 
the neighbouring bishops pulled it down 
and prohibited the man from pursuing his 
object,^ 

13. Those who undertook to give reli- 
gious instruction to the less advanced 
Christians, were at more pains to inculcate 
and recommend the external signs of reli- 
gion and exercises of the body, than to 
promote that real holiness which has its . 
scat in the soul. In this respect many went 

this experiment that he afterwards kept such a fast an- 
nually us long us ho lived. He next removed to the top 
of the mountain, where he chained hirn.self to a rock 
for several years. His fame had now become very 
great, and crowds of admiring visitors of all ranks and 
characters tlironged around him. Incommoded by the 
pressure of the crowd, ho erected a pillar on which he 
might stand, elevated at first six cubits, and ending 
with forty. The top < f the pillar was three feet in dia- 
meter, and surrounded with a balustrade. Here he 
.stood day and niglit and in all W’eathers. Through the 
night and till nine a.m. he was con.stantly in prayer, 
often .spreading forth iiis hands and bowing so low that 
hi.s forehead touched his toes. A by-stander once at- 
tempted to count tlio nuinlxir of tlieso Bucce.s8ive pro- 
.‘.tration.s, and he counted till they amounted to 1244, 

At nine o’clock a,.m. ho began to address the admiring 
crowd below, to hear and answer thoir questions, to 
send messages and write letters, Ac. for he t^ipk con- 
cern in the welfare of all the churches, and corresponded 
with bishops and even witli emperors. Towards even- 
ing he suspended his intercourse with this world, and 
betook himself again to converse with God till tlie fol- | 
lowing day. Ho generally ate bpt once a week, never 
slept, wore a long sheepskin rol>e and a cap of the same. 

His beard was very long, and his frame extremely ema- 
ciated. In this manner ho is reported to have spent 
thirty-seven years, and at last, in his sixty-ninth year, ! 
to have expired unobserved in a praying attitude, in I 
which no one ventured to disturb him till after three 
days, when Antony, his disciple and biographer, qmunt- 
ing the pillar found that his spirit was departed, and 
his holy body was emitting a delightful odour. His re- 
mains were borne in great pomp to Antioch, in order 
to be the safcguaixl of that unwallcU town, and innu- 
merable miracles were performed at his shrine. His 
pillar also was so venerated that it was literally on- j 
closed with ehapels and monatterics for some ages. 1 
Simeon was so averse from women that he never allowed , 
one to come wltliin the sacred precincts of his pillar. 
Even his own mother was debarred this privilege till ; 
after her death, when her corpse was brought to him, 
and he now restored her to life for a short time, that 
she might see him and converse with him a little before 
she ascended to heaven. Such is the story gravely told 
us hy the greatest writers of that age, and as gravely 
repeated in modern times by the Catholic historians.— 
Mur. 

3 See Siberus, Dwr, de SanctU Columnaributy Lips. 4to, 

and Majcll, de Sfylitis, In Asseman’s Acta Mar* 

tyr. Orient, et Occident, tom. ii. p. 246, where thei^ U 
a copperplate of Simeon’s pillar. 

4 Gregor. Turenens. Hitt, Vrancor. lib. vlii. cap. xv. ; 

p. 387, &c. 1 

) See Moschus, Pratum Spirltwih’, Palladius, //»>- 
toria Lnuuacn, Sulpitius Severus, Dial \. and others. 

2 See the /teta Sanctor. for the month of January, 
tom. i. p. 261, &c. whore the very reason I have men- 
tioned for his living in this manner is expressly stated, 
p. 277. Thcodorot also indicates the same by saying 
that Simeon desired gradually to increase the altitude 
of his pillar that he might get nearer to heaven. Tille- 
mont, Memoires dl’ Hist, de f Egl. tome xv. p. 317. od. 
Paris, The Acta S, Simeonis Stylitts arc most fully 
related in Asseman’s Acta Martyrum Oriental, et Oc^ 
cidental. vol, 11. p. 227, Romo, 1748, fol. [This Simeon 
we are told was born at Sisan in Syria about a.d. 3!^u. 
At the age of thirteen, while tending his father’s sheep, 
j he heard a public exposition of Luke vi. 21—25 (“Blessed 
! are yc that weep now, Ac. But woo unto you that 
i laugh now,** Ac.) which determined him to become a 
t monk. Having therefore passed a novitiate for two 
years he removed to a monastery near Antioch, where 
he lived ten years. Hero his abstinence and his voluntary 
mortifications were so excessive as to draw on him cen- 
sure from the other nionks. He once swathed himself 
from his loins to his nock with a rigid rope of palm 
during ten days, whlcii caused his whole body to fester 
aud discharge blood. Being expelled the monastery 
for such austerities, he retired to the adjacent mountain 
and let himself down into a dry cave. A ftor five days the 
repenting monks sought him out, ^rew him forth from 
the cavern, and restored him to their fellowship. But 
not long after he retired to a little cell at the foot of a 
mountain near Antioch, and there immured' himself 
three years. During this period, having caused his den 
! to bo stopped up with earth, he remained buried for 
forty days without eating or drinking, and when disin- 
1 tarred was found nearly dead. So pleas^ was he with 
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so far that they enjoined an extreme of 
austere virtue little short of the inconside- 
i rate piety of the mystics. According to 
the sentiments of Salvian and ofhers, no 
one can become truly and perfectly holy 
unless he abandons altogether his property 
and honours, contemns matrimony, banishes 
all hilarity from his mind, and subjects his 
body to a variety of mortihcationa and in- 
conveniences. As there wore few who 
could bear the severity of these rules, vene- 
ration for those senseless or fanatical per- 
sons, those religious maniacs to whose 
temperament these rules were adapted, 
increased marvellously, and saints sprang 
up like mushrooms. 

14. Some few dared to strike at the roots 
of the growing superstition, and to recall 
men from vain and (ictltioiis piety to that 
! which is genuine. But these were soon 
, bidden to hold their peace by others who 
were more numerous, in higher reputation, 

' and possessed of greater influence.* An 
example we have in Vigilantius, a presbyter 
of Gallic e.ktraction but resident in Spain, 
a learned and eloquent man. After a jour- 
ney to Palestine and Egypt, returning 
home near the beginning of this century, 
he issued several tracts, in which he taught 
and inculcated many things contrary to the 
opinions of the age. Among other things 
' he denied that the tombs and the bones of 
the martyrs were worthy of anj^ religious 
worsliip, and therefore censured pilgrimages 
to places accounted sacred; he ridiculed 
the miracles reported as occurring in the 
temples consecrated to the martyrs, and 
, condemned the practice of keeping vigils 
therein; he said that the custom of burning 
' wax candles in the day-time at the sepul- 
chres of the martyrs, was imprudently 
borrowed by Christians from the ancient 
' superstition of the pagans; he maintained 
, that prayers addressed to departed .saints 

1 were fruitless; he treated with contempt 
! the [prevailing] fasts, the celibacy of the 
clergy, and the monastic life ; and he main- 
tained that neither those who distributed 
all their goods among the poor in order to 
live in voluntary poverty, nor those who 
sent portions of their property to Jerusa- 
1 lem, performed an act pleasing and accept- 
able to God. These sentiments were not 

1 offensive to several of the Gallic and Spanish 
bishops. But Jerome, the most renowned 
monk of that age, attacked this bold reli- 
gious reformer with so much acrimony, that 

I nc readily saw he must be silent if ho would 

1 have his life in safety. This effbrt there- 

fore to check the reigning superstition was 
crushed in its commencement,* The good 
man’s name still remains in Ihe list of 
heretics, recognised by those who follow not 
their own judgment or the decision of the 
holy Scriptures, but the decisions of anti- 
quity. 

15. The contests which agitated Egypt 
near the close of the preceding century 
respecting Qrigen, were in this century 
prosecuted at the court of Constantinople 
with little prudence or decency. Some 
monks of Nitria being banished from Egypt 
on account of Origen, took refuge at Con- 
stantinople, and were treated by John 
Chrysostom, the bishop of that city, with 
candour and kindness. As soon as this was 
known by Theophilus of Alexandria, he 
began to plot against Chrysostom; and 
sending the renowned Epiphanius with 
several other bishops to Constantinople, he 
endeavoured to deprive that most eloquent 
prelate of his office. The time was a 
lavourable one for his purpose, for Chry- 
sostom, by the strictness of his discipline 
and by the severity with which he lashed 
tlic vices of the times, and partitfularly 
those of some latiies of the court, tad in- 
curred the most violent resentment of many, 
and cspeciilly of Eudoxia, the wife of Area- 
dins the emperor. Eudoxia’^eing enraged 
invited Theophilus and the Egyptian bishops 
to come to Constantinople, to assemble a 
council, and inquire into the religious 
sentiments, the morals, and the official con- 
duct of Chrysostom. This council, which 
was held in the suburbs of Chalcedon in 
the year 403, and had Theophilus for its 
president, declared Chrysostom unworthy 
of the episcopal oflice, among other causes 
on account of his too great attachment to 
Origen and the followers of Origen, and 
therefore decreed his banishment. The 
people of Constantinople who were ex- 
ceedingly attached to their bishop, became 

a Bayle, Dictionnaire, Article Vinilantim; Barbey- 
rac, De la Morak des Perei, p. 252 ; Vossius, TUese^ 
Historico-Tfieologicce^ p. 170; Uixt. Litter, da la 
France, tome ii. p. 67, Ac. [That Vigilantius was an 
honest and correct theologian and that his name ought 
to be erased from tlie list of heretics, appears highly 
probable from a candid examination of the whole sub- 
ject. See Walch, Hint, dar Ketzer. vol. iii. pages 073 
— 704 ; and Vogel, De Vigilantio (Iceratiro Orthadnxo, 
Gotting. 1756.— /l/wr. [The history of this reforiner 
and his controversy with Jerome have been recently 
subjected to an elaborate examination by the Rev. Dr. 
Giliy, in his learned and instructive work, Figihntius 
and his Times, Lond 1844, 8vo, which the student 
ought by all means t<^ consult, in order to obtain a cl^r 
idea of the deplorable state of religion la the early part 
of this century. I would also refer tho reader to some 
striking and pertinent observations on the oharacter 
and position of both Joviniun (formerly mentioned) and 
Vigilantius, In Isaac Taylor’s Introductory Essay to 
Williams’ translation of Pfizer’s Life qf Luther, LoimI. 
1840, p. 14, &0.— /i. 
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tumultuous, and impeded the execution of 
this unjust sentence; but the tumult sub- 
siding, the same judges the next year a.d. 
404, HI order to gratify their own enmity 
and that of Eudoxia, renewed the sentence 
under another pretext; and Chrj^sostom, 
surrendering himself to his enemies, went 
into banishment at Cuciisus, a city of Cilicia, 
where he died three years after. ^ His de- 
parture was followed by a great insurrection 
of the Johannists (for so his partisans were 
called) which the edicts of Ilonorius with 
difliculty suppressed.* That the proceed- 
ings against Chrysostom were most unjust, 
no one doubts ; yet it was a fault in him 
that he determined to avail himself of the 
' elevation decreed to the bishops of his see 
by the council of Constantinople, and to 
' assume the prerogatives of a judge in the 
contest between Theophilus and the monks, 
which greatly exasperated the Alexandrine 
prelate. The monks of Nitria having lost 
^ their patron, sought a reconciliation with 
I Theophilus, but the Origenist party still 
I continued to flourish in Egypt, Syria, and 
, the neighbouring countries, and Jerusalem 
I became tlic centre and rendezvous of tlic 
sect.* « 

CHAPTER IV. 

HJSTOliy OF CEREMONIES AND RITES. 

1. To recount all the regulations made! 
i in this century respecting the mode of wor- 
ship and religious rites and institutions, 
would require a volume of considerable 
size. The curious in these matters arc re- 
ferred to the Acts of the councils and to the 
works of the prliieipid writers of those 
times. There were some however among 
those writers, who were not so corrupted by 
the bad examples of their age as not can- 
didly to acknowledge that true piety in the 
soul was oppressed by that enormous load 
of ceremonies. This evil originated partly 
from the degeneracy and indolence of tlui 

j teachers, [lartly from the calamities of the 
I times winch were unfavourable to mental 
j cultivation, and partly from the innate de- 
i pravity of man, which disposes him more 
I readily to offer to God the service of his 
limbs and eyes than that of his heart. 

2. Public worship everywhere assumed a 

‘ See the authors referred to in the preceding century, 
to wiiom add the writers on the I.ife of Chrysostom — 
viz. Tillemont, Hermont, and otiiers ; and Nouv. Vic- 
tion. Histor. et Crit. tomo i. p. 7'J, SO. [See also 
note .1, p. 133, above; and Socrates, IL E. lib. vi. cap. 
lx. -will.; Sozoinen, //. E. lib. viii. cap. xlii. — xxii. — 
Mur, 

See his three Laws with the notes of Cothofredus, 
in the Codex Theodot. to.n. v. pag. 83, 113, &c. 

^ See Cyril's, ri(a SaUc, in Cotclicr, Monuinenta 
Ecides. Gnerer, torn. ii. p. ‘iVl; Asseinan, liibtinth. 
Oi'iaitnl. Vutic. tom. ii. p. 31, Ac. 
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form more calculated for show and for the : 
gratification of the eye. Various ornaments , 
were added to the sacerdotal garments in 
order to increase the veneration of the 
people for the clerical order. The new 
forms of hymns, prayers, and public fasts, 
are easily enumerated. In Gaul particu- 
larly were instituted the Rogations or public ! 
suprilications, which precede the festal day 
of Christ’s ascension.^ In some places it 
was appointed that the praises of God should 
be sung perpetually day and night, the | 
singers succeeding each other without inter- 
ruption,^ as if the Supreme Being took | 
pleasure in clamour and noise, and in the 
flatteries of men. The magnificence of the 
temples had no bounds.* Splendid images 
were placed in them, and among these, after 
the Ncstorian contests, the image of the 
virgin Mary holding the infant in her arms 
occupied the most conspicuous place. Altars 
and repositories for relics made of solid 
silver if possible, were procured in various 
places, from which may easily be conjectured 
what mu.st have been the splendour and the 
expense of the other sacred utensils. | 

3. On the contrary, the Agapae or Love- 
feasts were abolished, because as piety di- 
minislied gradually and continually, these 
feasts gave to many persons occasions for , 
sin.^ Among the Latins grievous olTenders, j 

4 See Sidonius Aj)olliu;iris, Epist. lib. v, Qp. 1G; and 
lib. vi. ep. 1. i ^Martone, Thesuurus Anecdot. tom. v. p. 
47. The three days immediately preccdii^g Ascension- 
day— that is, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, it is 
said were first observed as days of public fasting witli 
solemn processions and supplications, by order of Clau- 
dius Mamertus, bishop of Vienne, in a time of great p<fi>- 
lic calamity. Whether this was in the year 452 or 4G3 
or 474, writers are not agreed ; but the custom was 
approved, imitated, and repeate<l, till at length it be- 
came a law in the Latin churcli that these days shouhl 
be so observed to secure a blessing on the fruits of the 
'earth and tlic temporal interests of men. The three 
days were called Rogation Days, and the week Rogation 
Week, and the Sunday preceding Rogation Sunday, 
from the Rogations or Litanies chanted in the proces- 
.sions of these days. See Ruillot, Vies des Saints it 
Vhistoire dis Eestes, tome iv. p. 92, &c. — Mnr, 

5 Gervais, Hist, de Sager, tome i. p. 23. [This cus- 
tom probably originated in the Kast- There,' in the 
beginning of the fifth century, one Alexander esta- 
blished under the auspices of Gennadius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, the Order of Aewmeta' (dKoifjtvjTot) 
or the Sleepless, who so regulate;! their wor.ship that it 
was never interrupted by day or by uigbt, one clas.s of 
the brethren succeeding another continually. This 
order obtained afterwards the nanie of Studites, from a 
rich Roman counsellor of the name of Studius who went 
to Gotistantinople, and erected a cloister appropriated 
to this order. — Sehl. 

6 See an example in JSacharias of Mitylcne, De Opi- 
Jficio Mundi, pages 16.5, 166. 

7 The abolition of the love-feasts was in part effected 
in the fourth century. The council of Laodiceo, canon 
twenty-eight, first ordained that they should no longer 
be held in the churches, A similar decree was passed 
in tlie year 397 by the third council of Carthage, canon 
twenty [thirty] ; yet the custom was too firmly c.sta- 
hli.shed to be at once rooted out. Hence we find that 
in the times of Augustine, love-feasts were still kept in 
the churches. (Augustine contra Faustum. lib. cop. 
X.V. xxl. Confess, lib. vi. cap. ii. and Episf. Ixlv.) Yet 

I he there informs us that all kinds of feasting had been 
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who before had to confess their sins in pub- 
j lie, were relieved from this unpleasant 
! duty ; for Leo the Great gave them liberty 
i to confess their crimes privately to a priest 
selected for that purpose. In this way the 
ancient discipline, the sole defence of chas- 
i iity and modesty, was removed, and the 
actions of men were subjected to the scru- 
I tiny of the clergy, which was greatly for 
their interest.^ 


CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS SCHISMS AND 
HERESIES. 

1 . Some of the earlier sects acquiring new 
vigour, dared to disquiet the church. 1 will 
pass in silence those inauspicious names of 
former days, the Novatians, the Mar- 
cionites, and Maniclueans, notwitlistanding 
a numerous progeny of them appeared liere 
and there, and will confine my remarks to 
those two pests of the preceding century, 
the Donatists and the Arians. 

The Donatists had hitherto been pros- 
perous. But n('.ar the commencement of 
this century the Catholic bishops of Africa, 
led on principally by St. Augustine of 
Hippo, put forth all their energies to crush 
and destroy this sect, which was not only 
very troublesome to the church, but through 
the Circumcellioncs, who were its soldiers, 
pernicious also to the commonwealth. Ac- 
cordingly in the year 404, the council of 
Carthage sent deputies to the emperor IIo- 

cxcluded from the church by Ambrose. In the Gallic 
churches lovc-ft!asts were prohibited by the council of 
Orleans, a.u. rill ; and as here and there some relics of 
them appeared in the seventh century, the council m 
’I'ruUo [ a . d . G92, can. seventy-fotir] was induced to 
confirm the canon of the Laodicean council, by annex- 
1 ing the penalty of excommunication. — Schl 
i * That the strictness of the ancient discipline was 
I greatly relaxed admits no question. But that all public 
! testimony against particular offenders, ail public pe- 
nances and public censures were commuted for private 
confession before priests and for private penances (as 
! Mosheim seems to intimate), is contrary to the voice of 
! history. All public offenders and all sucli as were 
' proved guilty of gross crimes, wore still liable to puldic 
censures. But the ancient practice of voluntary con- 
fession before the church, of private offences and secret 
, sins, had for some time gone into desuetude. Instead 
i of sucii confessions before the church, in most places 
I botli of tlie East and the West, these voluntary confes- 
I sions were made only to a priest In private, and he 
directed the persons to sucli a course as he deemed 
j proper. In some churches liowever in Campania and 
the vicinity, the practice was for the priests to write 
down these voluntary disclosures ; and if the persons 
were directed to do penance, their confessions were 
also read in public. It was to correct this public dis- 
closure of voluntary confessions that Leo I. in the year 
4G0, wrote the epLstle to the bishops of Campania, Plce- 
num, and Samnium, to which Mosheim refers. See his 
works, JEpisf. exxx. or in some editions £p. Ixxx. It 
is cited also in Baronlus, Annales, Ann. 461), $uhfinem. 

! See also Bower’s Lims of tfie Popes, Leo I. vol. il. p. 
124, &c.— A/wr. [And Bingham’s Origin. Eccles. vol. 
vi. p. 487, where the substance of Pope Leo’s letter Is 
given.— -if. 
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norms, petitioning that the imperial laws 
against lieretics might bo extended to era- i 
brace explicitly the Donatists, who denied 
that they were heretics, and also that the 
fury of the Circurncelliones might be re- 
strained.® The emperor therefore first im- 
posed a fine upon all Donatists who should 
refu.se to return to the church, and ordered 
their bishops and teachers to be banished.® 
The following year additional and more se- 
vere law.s were enacted against the Donatists, 
which were usually called [edicta unitatis] 
Acts of Uniformity.'* And as the magis- 
trates were perhaps somewhat remiss in 
executing these laws, the council of Car- 
thage in the year 407, sent a new deputa- 
tion to the emperor, by which they requested 
and obtained the appointment of special 
executors of these Acts of Uniformity.® 

2. The weakened party recovered some 
strcngtli and courage in the year 408, when 
Stilicho was put to death by order of Ho- 
norius;^ and still more in the year 409, 
vvlien Ilonorius issued a law that no ono 
should be coerced in matters of religion.^ 
But the council of Carthage in the year 410 
again sent a deputation to the emperor, and 
obtained a repeal of this law,® and likewise 
the appointmeilft of JMarcellinus, a tribune 
and a notary [or imperial secretary] to visit 
Africa in the year 411, with full power to 
bring this long and pernicious controversy 
to a conclusion. Accordingly Marcellinus 
about the feast of Easter a.d. 411, in that 
solemn trial which is called a conference, 
formally examined tlic cause, and after a 
three days’ hearing of the parties gave sen- 


2 The documents of this transaction maybe found in 
Mansi, Otllectio Conciliar. Ampliss. tom. iii. p. 1157, 
and in Ilarduin’s Concilia, tom. i. in Coil. Eccles. 
African, can. xcii. Sea. p. 916, &c. and in Du Pin, 
Monument. Vet. ad Donat, hist, pertin. p. 21G. Com- 
pare also Augustine, Ep. xciii. and among the moderns 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iv. p. 192, 8ie.— Schl. 

3 Even before the arrival of the deputies from the 
council, the emperor iiad determined vigorously to per- 
secute t'he Donatists, and to compel them to a union 
with their opposers ; and had issued a law by wliich the 
refractory bishops and clergy were to i>e banished and 
the laity to be fined. The character of thi.s law may 
be learned from Augustine, Epist. clxxxv. sec. xxv. Ac. 
and Epist. Ixxxviii. sec. vii. The law itself is probably 
lost. The edict which was issued after the petition of 
the council Is in the Codex Thcodos, De Hceret. lib. 
xxxviii. — Schl. 

4 These Edicts of Vnifarniity are mentioned in the 
Codex T^odo.t. lib. ii. De Jtdigione, and in the Dccreo 
of the council of Carthago a.d. 407, in Cod. Eccles. 
African, can. xeix. and by Du Pin, p. 220. Gothofre- 
dus and Tillemont suppose the before mentioned law 
(lib. xxxviii. De Haret.) and lib. iii. Ne hapt. iterand. 
were Included among them. — Schl. 

5 The documents are found in Du Pin, and the laws 
in the Codex Theodos. lib. xli. and xUii. De Hieret.—- 
Scht. 

6 See Augustine, Ep. xcvii. see. li. &c. Ep. c. sec. U. 
Ep.cy. sec. vi. — ScUl. 

7 This law is in the Codex Theodos. lib. L De Haret 
end in Du Pin, Monument, p. VIA. — Schl. 

8 See Noris, Hist. Donatist. p. .633 — Schl* 
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ience in favour of the Catholics.* Before 
this court two hundred and eighty-six Ca- 
tholic bishops audtwohundred and scventy- 
t§ine Donatist bishops were assembled. The 
vanquished Donatists appealed indeed^ to 
the emperor, but in vain. The principal 
actor in all these sconces was the celebrated 
Augustine, who by his writings, his coun- 
sels, and his admonitions, controlled nearly 
the whole African church and the leading 
"men of the country.’* 

3. By the conference at Carthage the 
Donatist party lost a large part of its 
strength; nor could it ever recover from 
the shock, notwithstanding the revolutions 
of the eu\it\try. Through fear of punish- 
ment very many submitted to the will of 
the emperor and returnc'd to the church. 
On the contuina(aous the severest penalties 
were indicted, such as fines, banishment, 
confiscation of goods, and even death upon 
the more obstinate and seditious.^ Some 
escaped these penalties by tliglit, others by 

I See Ualdwlu (who was a lawyer), Hist. CitlUithmU 
Carthag. subjoined to Optatus Milemtanus, cd. Du Phi, 
p. 337.-- This meeting called by Marcellinus is impro- 
perly denominated a conference, or a free discussion ; 
for the l)onati>ts and Catliolics did not enter into a 
disputation in which each party endeavoured to van- 
quish the other by arguments. It was truly and pro- 
perly a legal trial, in which Marcellines as the judge of 
this ecclesiastical cause appointed hy tlie emperor, after 
a 0*rec days’ hearing of the parties, pronounced son- 
terce authoritatively. It appears therefore that no one 
then once thought of any supreme judge in the cluireh 
appointed by Cnrist. These l)isl»ops of Africa made 
application solely to the cniperor in this contest. — [For 
an account of this Conference, tlie reader may consult 
with advantage Walch’s Hist, drr Ketz*r vol. Iv. p. 
lyj?, &'0. As to the sources of knowledge concerning 
it, see the Oest<t Collaf/mis Oirthngine pub- 

lished in Du Pin’s Monwru-nia (ipud Hist. Donat, p. 
225, &c. in Uarduin’s Concilia, torn. i. p. 104;j, &c.: 
also Augustine, Jirevicul. Collatumis cum Donatutis, in 
his 0pp. tom. lx. p. 371, &c. — Schl. 

t His writings against the Donatists fill the whole 
ninth volume of his M orks, according to the Amsterdam 
impression of the Henedlctine etlition. His recommen- i 
daUons in the Donati.st contest wore not always the 
best. In his epistles to Vincentius and to Bonifocc he 
speaks in such a manner about punisldng heretics, that 
lie must bo regarded as the man whose writings afibrded i 
most support to that spirit of persecution, which laid 
waste the church in after ages more than in his own 
times. In the contests wdth the Donatists he seemed 
often to show himself on the side of those who would 
pursue mild measures, for he himself made representa- 
tions to the imperial court against punishing the 
Donatists witli death. Yet these representations are 
founded, not on correct views respecting toleration, but 
on the current principle that It is unseemly for Chris- 
tiana to bear a part !n the execution of criminals.— 
Schl. 

3 By virtue of the law ( Codex Theodos. De Iltcrcticix, 
lib. lii.) all Donatists without distinction and their 
married women, if they would not unite with th<? 
orthodox, were to be fined according to the wealth of 
each individual. Such as would not be reclaimed by 
this means were to forfeit all their goods, and such as 
protected them were liable to the same penalties. Ser- 
vants and country tenants were to undergo corporeal 

g unishments by their masters and lords, or on the other 
and sufTbr the same pecuniary mulcts. 'The bishops 
and all the clergy were to be banished to different 
places, yet always beyond the province, and all Dona> 
tlst churches were transferred to the opposite party. — 
ScM. j 


concealing themselves, and some by a volun- 
tary death; for the Donatists were much 
inclined to practice suicide. The Circura- 
eelHones escaped by travelling up and down 
the province with arms and violence, every- 
where venting their rage. To the Donatists 
their former liberties and repose were indeed 
restoied by tbc Vandals, who iindiT Gcn- 
seric their king, invaded Africa in the year 
427, and wrested this province from the 
Ruinans. But the edicts of I he oinjicrors 
had indicted such a wound on the sect, that 
though it revived and grew a little under 
' the Vandals, it could never recover the in- 
fluence. it formei'ly possessed.^ 

4. The Arians, oppressed and persecuted 
by the imperial edicts, took refuge among 
those barl>arou.s nations who gradually over- 
turned the lioman empire in the West, and 
found among the Goths, Ileruli, Suevi, 
Vandals, and Burgundians, a fixed resi- 
dence and a quiet retreat. Being now safe 
lli(‘,y triiated the Catholics with the same 
violence which the Catholics had employed 
against them and other heretics, and had no 
hesitation about persecuting the adherents 
of the Nicene doctrines in a variety of 
ways. The Vandals who had established 
their kingdom in Africa surjiassed all the 
rest in cruelty -and injustice. At first 
Gcnseric their king and then Iluneric his 
son demolished the temples of such Chris- 
tians as maintained the divinity of the 
Saviour, sent their bishops into exile, mu- 
tilated many of the more firm and decided, 
and tortuved them in various ways;** and 
they expressly stated that they were autho- 
rized to do so by the example of the empe- 
rors, who had enacted similar laws against 
the Donatists in Africa, the Arians, and 
others who dissented from them in religion.® 
During this African persecution God him- 
self is said to have confuted the Arians by a 
great miracle, causing by his almighty power 
the persons whoso tongues had been cut out 
by order of the tyrants to speak distinctly 
notwithstanding, and to proclaim the glory 
and the praises of Christ. The fact itself 
no one can well deny, for it rests on power- 
ful testimony ; but whether there was any- 
thing supernatural in it maybe questioned. ^ 

4 See Witsius, Hist. Donat, cap. viil. sec. \x.—SchL 

5 See Victor Vitensis, De Pcrgeaitione Vandalica, 
published by Ruinart in connexion with his own Hist, 
^secutionit VaTidal. Paris, 1698, 8vo, [and reprinted, 
^TOnlcc, 1732. — Mur, 

6 See the edict of king Huneric In Victor Vitensis, 
lib. iv. c^. il. p. 64, where much is said on this sul^ect. 

7 See Ruinart, Hht, Persecut. Vandal, pt. ii. cap. 
vli. p. 482, &c. and the recent and acute discussions of 
some Englishmen respecting this miracle. Bibliothique 
Britannique, tome iii. pt. li. p. 339, &c. tome v. pt. i. p. 
171, &c. [Maclaine has here a long note in review of 
the discussions respecting this alleged miracle, by 
Ahadie, Berriman, Chapman, and Dodwell, who defend 
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5. A new sect, which was the source of 
lamentable evils to the church, was formed 
by Nestorius, a Syrian by birth, bishop of 
Constantinople. He was a pupil of the 

the miracle ; and by an anonymous writer, and Middlc- 
and Toll, who controvert it. The discussion 
(urncHl on four points. 1st, The credibility of the tes- 
timony; 2d, The dogroo in which the men were mu- 
tilated; 3d, Tlie possibility of speaking with imperfect 
and even with no tongues; and 4th, Tlie probability 
that God would work a miracle to decide such a thoo- 
i logical dispute. Sclilegel's note is more historical, and 
i though lung, may be wortli inserting outlro- llimerlo 
I (ho .says) in the beginning of his reign was very Indul- 
I gont to the orthodox, and at the request of the emperor 
Zeno allowed them to choose a bishop of Carthage, on 
; condition that the Arlan churches in the Roman em- 
! pire should he allowed the same privilege. The ortho- 
i dox did actually choose Eugenius for their bishop 
! (Victor Vitens. Du Pirsecut. I andal. lib. ii. cap. vii.); 
i but, by the instigation of the Arlan bishops, Iluneric 
{ ntlerwards changed his course. He forbade any person 
I in a Vandal dress attending the ortijodox worslilp, and 
I in the year 483 ho banished to the deserts a great nuin- 
j her of their teachers with their adherents, on pretence 
of a violation of the royal statutes. In the year 484, in 
February, a formal conference of both pai-ties was ap- 
pointed, when the orthodox handed in a long confession 
of their faith, but without gaining a hearing from the 
Vandal patriarch, Cyrila. After this, iluneric forbade 
by a severe law all public worsldp among the orthodox, 
ordered their books to bo burned, caused the 4Gd bishops 
who had been called to Carthage to be arre.sted and 
I bunislied to different countries, and endeavoured to 
i compel all his subjects to become Arlans. At Typasus 
i in Mauritania moat of tlie inlialiitatits fled to Spain, 
j because Cyrila determined to force upon them an Artan 
j bi.shop. Such as stayed behind refused to accept the 
I bishop, and kept up their own separate worship. Hu- 
j neric therefore caused their .tongues to bo cut out by 
the roots, and their riglR hands to be choppesl off; they 
were able notwithstanding to speak distinctly. Victor 
expresses himself with so much assurance on this sub- 
ject, that ho says whoever doubts the fact need only go 
to Constantinople,' whore he will now meet with a sul)- 
! deacon named llcparatus, who although his tongue was 
I cut out nevertheless speaks without any effort, clearly 
I and distinctly, and Is on that account in high esteem 
In tiie court of the emperor Zeno, and especially with 
the empress. Aeneas of Gaza, a Tlatonic pliilosoplier, 
who then lived at Constantinople and was an eye- 
witness, in his Dialogue on the Resurrection, entitled 
TIu'ophraxtus (p. 81), says he had himself seen these 
people, and had heard them to his amazement speak 
j distinctly, that he would not trust his ears but ascer- 
tained the fact by oral proof, that he made them open 
I their mouths and then found that their tongues w'ere 
I cut out at the roots. Procopius testifies that many of 
, those whose tongues had been cut out, were living at 
; Constantinople In his time, and that they spoke very 
I distinctly. The Count Marcolliims who was chancellor 
I to Justinian and compiled his Chronicle from the rc- 
! cords of the judicial courts, says, se viditse mutwn 
qtieTtdam^ ita natum^ post abscissam linguam siaiim 
lomtum, rejutasse j/rianorum fueresm et aa fide ChrU^ 
tiana veras voces emisisse. Isidorus in his Chronicle 
testifies also to the fact, as does Evagrius in his f/trf . 
Eccles, lib. iv. cap. iv. See Valesius on these passages, 

; and Sagittarius, De Cruciat, Mortyr. p. 29G, and 
I Schmidt, Diss. de Elingimtis Mysterium Trinitatis 
i Praidicantibus, in his Deccu. Dissert. Hist. Theol. No. 
j vil. Even Justinian himself ( Codex Justin lib. i. tit. 
j xxvii. De Officio Prafiecti Pnetorio Jfricce) says, ** We 
I have seen venerable men with their tongues cut out 
. from the roots, lamentably describing their sufirerin|||.'* 

. One must therefore carry historical scepticism <;^e 
too far if he would question the reality of the fact. 
But whether it be not possible that a man should speak 
distinctly without a tongue, and also whether that 
which took place in Africa during the persecution was 
a real miracle or not, arc more properly physical than 
historicad questions. — Mur. [See Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, cap. xxxvU. and Newman’s Essay on the Eccles. 
Mircscles prefixed to his translation of Fleuiy, p. 2(K}. 


celebrated Tbeodoriis of Mopsuestia, a man 1 
of eloquence and not without learning, hut 
arrogant and indiscreet. That Christ was 
truly God and at the same time truly may 
had been placed beyond all controversy by 
the decrees of former councils j but as to the 
mode and the eflects of the union of these 
two natures in Christ, hitherto there had 
been no discussion among Christians, and 
nothing had been ilccidcil by the councils. 
The Cbrislian doctors were therefore ac- 
customed to express themselves diflerently 
respecting this mystery. Some used ex- 
pressions which .seemed to separate the Son 
of God from the Son of man too much, and 
to make out two persons in Christ. Others 
seemed to confound the Son of God with 
the Son of man, and to m.ake the divine and 
human natures in Christ coalesce, and coTi- 
stilute one compound nature. The Syrian 
and oriental doctors di tiered in this matter 
from those of Alexandria and Egypt afier 
the rise of the sect of A poll! nans, who 
taught that the man Christ was without a 
proper human soul, and that the divine na- 
ture in Christ supplied the place of a rational 
soul, whence sprang a confounding of the 
natures. The Syrians therefore, in oialer 
to oppose the fbllowcrs of Apollinaris, care- 
fully distingiii.shed the man from the God 
in Christ, and used phraseology which 
miglit lead to the supposition that they di- 
vided the person of Christ into two persons. 
On the contrary, the Alexandrians and the 
Ejiyptians were accustomed to adopt modes 
of expression which might be charged with 
favouring Apollinarism, and which seemed 
to imply a confusion of the two natures. 
Nestorius being bred in the Syrian schools, 
and extremely anxious for the extermina- 
tion of all the sects, and especially that of 
the Apollinarists, discoursed of the two na- 
tures in Christ after the manner of his in- 
structors, and directed his hearers to make 
a distinction between the Son of God and 
the Son of man, and carefully to discrimi- 
nate the actions and sensations of the one 
from those of the other. * 

1 A History of Nestorianism was written in French 
by the Jesuit Doucin, Paris, 1716, 4to. But it is such 
a one as might be expected from a person who was 
obliged to rank Cyril among the saints and Nestorius 
among the heretics. [A better account is given by 
Walch in his Hist, der KHxer. vol. v. p. 289, &c. to 
tho end of the volume.] The ancient writers on both 
sides are mentioned by Buddeus, Isagoge in Theologiam, 
tom. ii. p. 1084, &c. In what manner tho oriental 
writers relate tho matter is stated by Renaudot, Hist. 
Pairiar. Alexand. p. 108, and by Asseman, BibUo. 
Oriental Vatic, tom. ili. pt il.'Tp. 67, &c [For the 
sources of knowledge and a list of the writers on this 
controversy, see \Vwch. ubi supra, p. 304, &c. — For 
testimony to the persecuting spirit of Nestorius, sec 
Socrates, Hitt. Eccles, lib. vil. cap. xxlx. where we are 
told that on the very day of his installation he thus 
publicly addressed the emperor : “ Give me a country 
purged of heretics and I will recompense you with 
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6. The occasion for this controversy was 

given by Anastasius, a presbyter and the 
intimate friend of Nestorius. In a public 
discourse delivered a.d. 428, Anastasius 
opposed the use of the word GeoroTCog or 
mother of God, which was now more fre- 
quently applied to the mother of Christ in 
discussions with the Arians than formerly, i 
and to which the Apollinarists were exceed- 1 
ingly attached ; alleging that the holy virgin 
could only be called mother of 

Christ, because God could neither be born 
nor die, so that only the Son of man was 
born of Mary. Nestorius approved this 
discourse of his friend, and in several ad- ^ 
dresses explained and defended it, * Some 
monks at Constantinople made opposition, ■ 
maintaining that the son of hlary was God 
incarnate, and they excited the populace 
against Nestorius. But some persons were 
pleased with his discourses, and when they 
were carried to the monks of Egypt, these 
were so moved by his arguments that they 
embraced his opinions, and ceased to deno- 
minate Mary the mother of God.^ 

7. Cyril, a man of a most restless and 
arrogant spirit, was then bishop of A Icxan- 
dria, and of course jealous of the increasing 
power and authority of the Constantino- 
politan prelate. On hearing of this contro- 
versy he first reprimanded both the monks 
and Nestorius; but as the latter would not 
retract, after advising with Coelestine the 
bishop of Rome, Cyril resolved on war, and 
calling a council at Alexandria a.d. 430, he 
hurled twelve anathemas at the head of 
Nestorius, who, finding himself accused of 
blasphemy against Christ, returned as many 
anathemas against Cyril, accusing him of 
the same crime and of Apollinarianism, and 
of confounding the two natures of Christ.^ 
This contest between two bishops of the 
liighest rank, and originating rather from 
the depraved passions of the mind than from 
a sincere love of truth, was the parent and 
cause of immense evils. 

8. The feelings of the parties being so 


lieaven ; aid nio to conquer the heretics, and I will aid 
you to conquer the Persians." And live days after he 
commenced his work by demolishing the Arlan house 
of worship, and proceeded to iHjrsccute the Novatians, 
the Quart^ecimani, and the Macedonians. IIo was 
undoubtedly a rash zealot, jet a person of some talents, 
sincere, and by no means inclined to be a heresiarch 
See a general account of him in note 6, p. 1 85 above. 
^‘Mur. 

1 See these discourses of Nestorius in the works of 

Marius Mercator, tom. il. p. 5, &c. accompanied with 
the observations of Gamier. [See also Socrates, Uist. 
Ecdeg. lib. vli. cap. xxxii. — Mur. \ 

2 Cyril, against Nestorius, lib. i. and in his Epistle to 
the monks, to Nestorius, and to Coelestine.— Schl, j 

3 See Harduln, Concilia ^ tom i p. 2190. Other ana- j 
themas different from the published ones are set forth 
by Asseman. BxbHoth. Orient. Valic^ tome Hi. pt. ii- p. 
199, &o. See Welch's Hist, der Ketxer, vel. v. p, 700, 
&c, -Von Bin, 


exasperated by their reciprocal excommuni- 
cations and letters that there was no prospect 
of an amicable termination of the contro 
versy, the emperor, Thodosius II. assembled 
a council at Ephesus in the year 43 1 , which 
is accounted the third general council. 
Cyril, the adversary of N cstorius, presided, 
and he wished to have the cause examined 
and decided before John, the bishop of An- 
tioch, and the other bishops of the East 
should arrive. Nestorius maintained that 
both circumstances were contrary to eijuity, 
and therefore when summoned to trial he 
refused to appear ; but Cyril, pressing the 
business forward, without a hearing of the 
cause, and a groat part of the bishops being 
absent, Nestorius, whom the council com- 
pare with Judas the betrayer of the Saviour, 
was condemned as guilty of blasphemy, 
deprived of his office, and sent into banish- 
ment, where he closed his days.'* That 

4 Concerning thi.s council the principal work to be 
consulted is tlio Vnrioruin Eoirtint Epigtola; ad Conci- 
lium Ephesinum p< rtinentc.v, which Chr. T.ujnis pub- 
lished from some MSS. at Cassino and in the Vatican, 
Louvain, 1G82, 4to. Nestorius was transported to 
Petra in Arabia, then to Oasis a desert place in lOgypt, 
where ho probably died in the year 4.35 [or rather after 
A.D. 439]. The accounts of his lamentable dcatli given 
by Evagrlus, Hist. Ecdea. lib. i. cap. vii. and by 
dorus Lector, Uist. Ecclc.<t. lib. ii. p. .505, are undoul»t- 
edly fables deserving no credit.— [On the council of 
Ejihcsus, see Walch, <hr Kirchcniicr.samm. p. 

275, &c.; and Uist. der Kr tzer, vol. v. p. 4.52, &c. from 
which the following account is taken. — The emperor 
called the council, Nostorkis was one of the first who 
arrived. M'ith him came two imperial nuni-stors of 
state, one of whom was accompanied by soldiers to jn-o- 
tect the council, and was commanded by the emperor 
to remain with the council. Cyril of Alexandria 
appeared al.so attcr.dcd by a number of Egyptian bishop.s, 
who with Mcninon, bishop of Ephesus, were of his 
party. From the western provinces appeared only 
three deputies from the see of Rome, and one deacon 
deputed by the bishop of Carthago. Cyril pre.sided, 
though a party. Nestorius, with the imperial commis- 
sioners, made the reasonable request that the opening 
of the council might bo deferred till the arrival of John 
of Antioch and the other eastern bishops, and also of 
the Italian and Sicilian members. Hut neither prayers 
nor tears nor commands in the name of the emperor, 
could move the fiery Cyril to delay, although it was 
affirmed that John and the other eastern bishops wore 
within five days’ travel of Ephesus. The council was 
opened June 22. The imperial commissioner gave his 
public protest against the proceeding, and then retired. 
Nestorius was cited three times to appear, but he re- 
fused to stand before a court thus illegally sitting, and 
from which he had so little reason to expect justice. 
He was therefore on the same day pronounced a heretic 
by an irregular outcry. The condeninatibn was not 
founded on the holy Scriptures but on the writings of 
the fathers. The next day the decision was communi- 
cated to Nestorius, and an account of it was sent to 
Constantinople, with a letter recommending the imme- 
diate choice df a new bishop. Candidianus the imperial 
commissioner and Nestorius transmitted an account 
of the whole procedure to tlie emperor, and the former 
endeavoured, though in vain, to arrest the irregular 
proceedings at Ephesus. The arrival of John and the 
eastern bishops on the 27th of June, made the state of 
things worse rather than better. They were offended 
with the council for not waiting for their arrival, and 
united themselves with a considerable part of the coun- 
cil who opposed the violent measures against Nesloi Ui.. 
and who accused Cynl of many errors. Whether ibn 
two parties had alterwards any communication uitli 
each other is tmeertuin. John presided over the dis- 
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base artifices and intrigues were very in- 
fluential in tins council, and that Cyril was 
guided more by his passions than by justice 
and piety, no wise and good man will readily 
deny ; but the doctrine established by the 
council, that Christ consists of one divine 
: person, yet of two natures most closely 
j united but not mixed and confounded, has 

1 been approved and acknowledged by the 

1 great body of Christians. 

9. To pass by the minor errors which 

1 were attributed to Nestorius, he is said to 
have divided Christ into two persons, and 
j to have held that the divine nature joined 
itself to the full formed man, and only 
aided him during his life. But Nestorius 
j himself as long as he lived professed himself 
utterly opposed to such sentiments,* which 
were never directly stated by him, but only 

I Bentinj? party, who met in the house whore he lodged, 

! and who in their precipitancy declared Cyril and Mom- 
j non to bo deposed and to bo banished. From this time 
tliere were two councils sitting at Ephesus, the one 
! under Cyril and the other under Jol)n, as the presi- 
1 dents. The latter was supported by the imperial com- 
! inissioner. Hut both committed such extravagances as 
’ show that the spirit of rnccUness did not rest upon tliesc 
fathers. These intemperate proceedings tlireatened to 
kindle a flame in the church, and even to disturb tlie 
public peace. The emperor therefore thought it neces- 
sary to bring the matter before his court, and to pro- 
ceed ratlier upon principles of good policy than of 
strict justice. He conllrmed the decisions of both 
j parties against each other, in regard to Nestorius, Cyril, 
and Momnon, and sent another of Ills ministers to 
Ephesus, to expel these three bishops from the city, and 
to admonish the others to unite and act together. In 
the mean time the blsliops of Cyril’s party had held no 
less than six sessions ; in the first tlirco of which the 
; arrival and formal accession of the delegates from Rome 
to all the proceedings of Cyril against NcstoHus, and 
tlio making out of an account of tliis to be sent to the 
emperor, were the principal transactions. The three 
subsequent sessions tended farther to widen the breach, 
as the eastern bishops were publicly excommunicated 
by the party of Cyril, and a new confession of faith was 
framed by them. The imperial minister now arrived 
and put Cyril and Memnon under arrest ; but he la- 
boured in vain to unite the fiercely contending parties. 
Both concluded to send their respective deputies to the 
court then at Chalcedon. Historians tell us the court 
people were friendly to Ne.storlus ; If so, it will be diffi- 
cult to assign the cause of the unexpected revocation 
by the emperor of his former decree, which deprived 
Cyril and Memnon of their offices, while he still con- 
demned Nestorius to banishment. The party of Cyril 
indeed when they found things not proceeding accord- 
ing to their wishes at Ephesus, made every effort to meet 
the investigation of the case before the imperial court. 
And their movements were not unsuccessful. The 
outcry of the more worthless clergy and the monks 
against Nestorius may have made considerable impres- 
sion, producing fear of an insurrection if Cyril were 
jiunished. Besides, Nestorius fell under the displeasure 
of Pulcheria, the emperor’s sister, who had vast Influ- 
ence over him. And Cyril co-operated by means— 
always very efficacious in courts — the bribery of the 
ministers. It is strange that the subsequent age*; 
should have regarded the Ephesine assembly as ranking 
among councils of the highest order, since in regard to 
the principal points it decided nothing happily, and 
what was done was in reality done by the emiicror. — 
Schlogel’s abridgment of Walch corrected by the ori- 
ginal. — Mur. 

i gee Marius Mercator, 0pp. tom. il. p. 286, ed. 
Gamier; and fragments of the epistles of Nestorius 
wiitU'n a little before his death, iii Asseman, Biblioth. 
Oriental. Vatic, tom. ii. pag. 40, 41. | 

inferred by his adversaries from his rejec- 
tion of the epithet mother of God, and from 1 
some incautious and ambiguous terms which 
he used. Hence very many, both among 
the ancients and the moderns, think that he 
held the same sentiments that the Ephesine 
fathers did, though he expressed himself in 
a dilfercnt manner ; and they cast the whole 
blame of this most destructive contest upon 
the restless spirit of Cyril, and his njalignant 
disposition towards Nestorius.* Allowing 

2 Among the moderns Luther first held such senti- 
ments and inveighed bitterly against Cyril, Dc Coitci- 
lilt, in his 0pp. tom. vii. etl. Altenb. pag. 26.'), 266’, 

273, &c. He was followed by innumcruble others, as 
Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome ill. [and iv.] artic. Nestorius 
and Itodon ; Salig, l)c Futpchianisino ante Eutychem. 
p. 200; Schiitz, l)e Vita Chytra'i, lib. ii. sec. xxi.x. pag. 

190, 191 ; Voigt, Biblioth. Uistoriie llcvresiol. torn. i. 
pt. ii. p. 4.57 : Jablonski, Exerdt. de Nestor id nisrno, 
Bcrl. 1720, 8vo. [rcpublisbcd, with two other disserta- 
tions on Ne.storlaiilsm, in 'I’e Water’s edition of his 
Opuscula, vol. iv. pages 149-330.— /?.]; Tlwsaurus. 
Epistolkus Croxianus, tom. i. p. 184, &c. tom. iil. p. 

175; Jordan, Vie de M. la Croze, p. 231, and many 
others. What may bo alleged against Nestorius is 
carefully collected by Asseman, BibUo. Orient. Clement. 
Vatic, tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 210, &c. [Walch der 

Ketzer. vol. v. p. 778, 8:c.) after a careful iiivcstigatiun 
states the sentiments of Nestorius in the following pro- 
positions : — 1. The doctrine of three persons in the one 
ilivine e.s.senco, as stated in the Nicene Creed, is true 
and certain. 2. In particular, the second Person, the 
divine Word, is true God, eternally begotten of the 
Father and of the same essence with him. 3. Yet 
Christ is not only true God but likewise a complete 
man— that is, he had a body and a rational soul just as 
we have. 4. His body ho derived from the virgin Mary 
and in her womb. 5. Nothing therefore is more certain 
than that Christ possessed two natures, a divine and a 
human. 0. Yet tlicro are not on this account two per- 
sons, two Sons, two Christs, two Lords ; hut he is one 
person, one Clirist, one Son, one Lord. 7. I'here wns 
therefore a union between the perfect God, the Word, 
and the perfect man ; and this union may be expressed 
by various terms, among which avvd^eia [connexion] 
is the best, but tVwcrts [union] is not to be rejected. 8. 

To the question, “ What was united ?” Nestorius an- 
swered, “ God and man, the divinity and humanity, the 
two natures or two substances and hypostases, but not 
two persons.” 9. Tliis union did not consist in this, 
that the natures ceased to possess their peculiar pro- 
perties, for the essential difference of tlie two natures 
remained without the least change or commixtioii. 

10. Yet the union was inseparable, so that the Word 
was never afterwards without the assumed man, nor 
the man without the Word. 1 1 . The union of the two 
natures commenced with the existence of the human 
nature, when he was conceived in the womb of his 
mother. 12. It is therefore con’ectly said, the Word 
became man- and was made flesh. 13. It is also cor- 
rectly said, the Son of God took upon him man. 14. It 
is easy to state what kind of union Nestorius did not 
admit, but it cannot bo proved that he distinctly lie- 
liuvcd as bishop John states. 15. To explain the con- 
nexion of the two natures of Christ as united in one 
person, Nestorius said: The Son of God dwells In the 
man, and the flesh is the temple of God. Yet he e.v- 
plained himself by saying that' he did not understand 
such an indwelling, as the indwelling of God in the 
faithful and in the prophets. 1 6. Nestorius called the 
human nature an instrument by which the Son of God 
worked, and a garment with which he was clad, and 
said God carried and bare the man. 17. Ho also ad- 
mitted a communion or intercourse of the two natures. 

18. And at the same time maintained the so-called 
personal properties. 19. In respect to the communica- 
tion of attributes, Nestorius held that in the Scriptures, 
names are used in reference to our Saviour which 
indicate the union of the two natures, but not one 
nature as di.«*tinct from the other— names with whi< h 
we must connect the idea of the entire Christ, c y. 
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those to jiulffe correctly, stiJl Nestorius 
must be pronounced guilty of two faults ; 
first, that he was disposed ra«shly and with 
offence to many, to abolish the use of a 
harmless term* which had been long cur- 

laimanuel, Christ, Jesua, Son. Only begotten. Lord 
20. Nestorius admitted that the Scriptures atlrihute to 
Christ both divine and human attriljutes and nets ; and 
he states this rule for interpreting them: Every attri- 
bute and act widch the Scriptures ascribe to Christ, 
must Ivj und-.rHootl iudec^l of t)\e one person, yet not of 
both liis natures; but the stiblinio and God-be lilting 
must 1)6 referred to the divine nature, and the inferior 
to the human nature. 21. In the writings of Nestorius 
important passages occur relating to expressions whicli 
denote the participation or communication of attributes 
and which are indicative of his real sentiments on the 
subject. They may ho divided into two classes. To 
the lirst class belong the expressions l)y whicii the pro- 
perties and changes of the iiuman nature are referred 
to Christ in l)ls diune nature, or (according to the 
customary phraseology of tiiose times) to tlie Word 
that was God. The first expression is that of being 
l)orn. It is imdenial)lo that Ne.storius (though not 
likewise his friends, a few oniy excepted) rejected the 
use of the term, mother of God, as also the expression, 
Mary bore the Deity, or what was born of Mary was 
God. Yet it is equally undeniable that Nestorius did 
not reject the term, mother of God, nor indeed the 
other e.xpressions utterly and pcrsevcringly, except 
under tiic limitation i>eing so and so understood ; 
otherwise he acknowledged and professed the correct- 
ness and harmicssness of them. 22. The next expres- 
sion i.s, the sufferings, the death and burial of Clirlst. 
Nestorius did not deny that it was God, or man in 
union with God, i.e. one Christ, that was crucified, 
suffered, died, and was buried. But he did deny tliat 
Christ, in so far as ho was Ood, was the subject of 
these changes, Im'cuusc he was in his divine nature un- 
changeable, atxd iiKiapable of suffering and dying. 23. 
Tlio tl)ird expression is resurrection. On this, his views 
were the same as on the preceding. As he had bor- 
rowed tlio word temple from Jolin ii. 19, &c. ho insistc<l 
that Christ tlicre distinguishes the temple from him 
who raises it up. Yet this distinction he would under- 
stand, to imply not a division of persons, hut only a 
difference of natures. 24. To the second class belong 
such as relate to the doctrine of a communication of 
the projierties of the divine nature to the human. And 
here Nestorius did not deny that the man Christ pos- 
sessed divine properties, hut only that he possessed 
them of himself and not by virtue of the union. 2,'>. He 
conceded that to Christ us to his human nature, the 
divine names and titles were pertinent, but with the 
limitation again, not of himself, but on account of the 
union. 2G. He admitted tiiat to the man Ciirist divine 
worship belonged; but again, not for his own sake, l)ut 
on account of the union. 27, The species of commu- 
nication of attributes which odr theologians call apo- 
telesmatic (attributing the mediatorial acts of the 
Redeemer in his official capacity, either to the complex 
person or to either of his natures indiscriminately) 
Nestorius fully recognised ; and it is not true that he 
regarded the work of redemption as the work solely of 
the human nature. 28. Hence it follows that Nestorius 
understood well and expressed distinctly, the unity of 
the person of Christ, and also the diversity and union 
of the two natures, with its consequences ; yet that ho 
was always anxious for excluding the use of such 
expressions as. obscured and rendered undiscernVble 
the liUtinctidn of the two natures. Hence, when he 
spoke of Christ, he preferred using a name expressive 
of his complex person. Thus he would rather say 
Xpurrordicof, motfter of Christt than say 0«oTdico«, mo- 
ther qf God ; or if the latter could not be avoided, he 
would add something to qualify It, as mother qf the 
God- Man , — Walch is one who thinks the whole con- 
troversy between Nestorius and his accusers was a 
mere dispute about words and phrases. But Hofmann, 
In a dispute at Wittemberg, a.d. 1726, maintained that 
the Nestorian controversy was not mere logomachy. — 
Schl, 

I The title, mother of God, applied to the virgin 
‘ Mary, is not perhaps so innocent as Moshoim takes it 


rent; and secondly, that he presumed to j 
express and explain, by unsuitable phrases j 
and comparisons, a mptery which exceeds j 
all human comprehension. If to these faults | 
be added the excessive vanity and impetuo- j 
sity of the man, it will be difficult to deter- ; 
mine which was the principal cause of this 
great contest, Cyril or Nestorius. I 

If). The council of Ephesus was so far I 
from putting an end to these contentions 
that it rather extinguished all hope of the 
restoration of harmony. John, bishop of 
Antioch, and the other eastern prelates 
whoso arrival Cyril would not wait for, as- 
sembled at ICphosus, and they issued against 
Cyril and his friend Momnon, bishpp of 
ICpliesns, as severe a sentenee as they had 
issued against Nestorius. lienee a violent 
and troublesome controversy arose between 
Cyril and the oriental bishojis, who took 
John of Antioch for their leader. It was 
indeed partially adjusted in the year 433, 
when Cyril acceded to a formula of faith 
prescribed by Jolin, and rejected the use of 
certain suspicions phrases. Yet the com- 
motions it produced continued long in the 
East,* and no means could prevent the 
friends and disciples of Nestorius from 
spreading his doctrines through various 
provinces of the East, and everywhere ga- 
thering churches which rejected the Ephe- 
sinc decrees.® The Persians in particular 
were averse from any reconciliation with 
Cyril, and persevered in maintaining tliut 
Nestorius was rashly condemned at Ephesus, 
and that Cyril subverted the distinction be- 
tween the two natures of Christ. The pro- 
pagation of tlie Nestorian doctrines was 
still more successful after the introduction 
of those doctrines into the celebrated Persian 
school, which had for some lime flourished 
at Edessa; for the teachers in this school 
not only taught Nestorian principles to their 
pupils, but likewise translated from Greek 
into Syriac the writings of Nestorius and 
his master, Theodorus of Mopsuestia, as 
well as of Diodorus of Tarsus ; and spread 
them throughout Assyria^and Persia.^ 

to be. To the judicious and learned it can present no 
idea at all, and to the ignorant and unwary it may pre- 
sent the xiOBt absurd and monstrous notions. The 
inventiorrvnd use of such mysterious terms as have no ! 
place in Scripture, are undoubtedly pernicious to true ! 
religion. — Mad, 

* See Sallg, De Eutvehmnismo ante Eutychen, p. 
243, &c. [and Walch’s Hist, der Ketsser. vol. v. p. C19, 
lkc,~Schl, I 

3 The Roman provinces in which Nestorianism most 
prevailed were the two Syrias, the two Cilicias, Bithy- 
nia, Moesia, Thessaly, Isauria, and the second Cappa- 
docia. — Mur, 

4 See Asseman, Bihlio. Orien^. Clement. Vatic, iam. 
i, p. 361, &c. tom. iil. pt. ii. p. 69; from which with 
other passages we should correct the account of the 
early history of Nestorianism given by Renaudot 
( Liturg. Oriental, tom. ii. p. 99, & q .) and by others. 
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11. To no ^ne of all its friends is the 
Nestorian faith more indebted than it is to 
Barsumas. Ejected from the school of 
Edessa with his associates, and created in 
the year 435 bisliop of Nisibis, he laboured 
from the year 440 to the year 4^5 with in- 
credible assiduity and dexterity, to procure 
i for Nestorianism a permanent establishment 
: in Persia. Maanes, bishop of Ardaschir, 
i was Ids principal coadjutor. His measures 
I were so sueccssuil that all the Nestorians 
: in Chaldea, Persia, Assyria, and the ncii^h- 
I bouriiig countries, deservedly venerate him 
to this day as their only parent and founder, 
lie persuaded the Persian inonareh Pherozes 
to (jxpel the Christians who adhered to ilie 
opinions of the Greek fathers, and not only 
to admit Nestorians in their place, but to 
allow them to m.akc' the first cities In Persia, 
St^lcucisi, and Ctesiphon, their primary seat, 
whitdi their patriarch or Catholic has occu- 
pied down to our (imes. He also ercc^tcd 
the famous school at Nisibis, from which 
issued those who, in this and the following 
century, carried the Nestoriau doctrines 
into Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary, 

I and even to Ciiinud 


Seo also Theodorus fiCctor, Hist. Kccles. lib. il. p. 568. 
[Some additional materials have been furnished by the 
researches of Cardinal Mai, towards enabling ns to I 
form more correct ideas of the history of this sect. In 
the tenth and last volume of his valuable collection, he 
; has given in Latin and Syriac the canons of the Ncs- 
torian churches, as compiled by Ebedicsu, metropolitan ' 
' of Nisibis and Armenia In the commencement of the 
i 14th century; and at the end of tlie same volume he 
! has printed, also in Syriac and I^atin, the same bishop’s 
i lAher Margnritce which appears to be a defence of the 
Nestorian tenets. — R. 

1 All these transactions arc well illustrated by the 
before mentioned Assernan, Biblio. Orinit. Clement. 
J'aiic. tom. iii. pt ii. p. 77, &c. [The Nestorians are 
not called by this name in the Last (for they regard 
their doctrines as apostolic, and they never had any con- 
nexion with the person of Nestorius) but arc generally 
'called Chaldalc Christians (because their principal or 
head church is in the ancient Chaldea), and in some 
part of the East Indies, St. Thomas Christians, because 
they suppose they received Christianity from the apostle 
Thomas. — They constitute a large Christian commu- 
nity which has no connexion with others, have their 
own forms of worship, their own bishops, and their 
own ecclesiastical councils. Their church extends 
through all Asia and exists partly in the Persian, partly 
in the Turkish, and p*y:tly in the Mogul empires. The 
patriarch resides In a monastery not far from Mosul, i 
and has a great many bishops under him. The enmity 
of tlie Persians and afterwards of the Muhammedans 
and Saracens against the Homans, contributed much 
to further the spread of this sect ; for they xlj^eived all 
refugees from the Roman empire, and extMidcd full 
protection to such Christians as were not tolerated in 
the Roman provinces, and whom of course tliey could 
not suspect of any understanding with the Romans. 
Ibas, bishop of Edessa, was one of the greatest defend- 
ers of Nestorius among the orientals ; and on that 
account his epistle to Marin, the Persian bishop of Ar- 
daschir, was rejected by some councils; but the chief 
persons among them were Barsumas ami his assistant 
Maanes. After the death of Barsumas, the archbishop 
of Seleucia, Babacus became the head of the party, and 
. from this time onward the patriarchs {catholid otjace^ 
lich) resided at Seleucia, until under the caliphs Bagdat 
and Mosul were selected for that purpose. This Ba- 
biicus held a council In the year 491), lu which not only 
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12. Before this sect became fully formed 
and established, there was some difference 
of opinion in it. Some said that the manner 
in which the two natures in Christ were 
combined was wholly unknown, but others 
denied any other connexion than that of 
will, operation, and dignity.^ But this dis- 
agreement wholly disappeared from the 
tune that the Nestorian coinmunity became 
duly consolidated ; for it was decreed by 
synods assembled at Seleucia that there 
were in the Saviour of mankind two persons ■ 
or namely a divine, that of the 

Word, and a human, that of Jesus; yet that 
both persons constituted but one Aspect, or 
as they (following Nestorius) expressed it, 
one Barsopa, that is, ^po^M'Ttov; that this 
union of the Son of God with the Son of 
man took place at the moment of conception 
and would never end, but that it was not a 
union of natures or persons, but only of will 
and affection ; Clirist therefore must be care- 
fully distinguished from God, who dwelt in 
Christ as in liis temple (as Nestorius had 
said), and that Mary should never be called i 
the mother of God, but only the mother of 
Christ, They reverence Nestorius as a 
holy man, and worthy of everlasting remem- 
brance ; but they maintain that his doctrine 
was much more ancient than he, being de- 


the whole Persian church professed itself to belong to 
the Nestorian community, but regulations were also 
made that all bishops and priests must be married, and 
second marriages of tlie clergy were not merely per- 
mitted but declared to l>e necessary. (See Assernan, 
Ri/ilio. Orient, tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 177.) The Nestorians 
differ from other Christians in the following particu- 
lars ; that they will not call Mary the mother of God, 
and wholly reject the expressions, God was crucified 
and died ; that they admit no natural and personal, but 
only a friendly union of the Word that was God (for so 
they .speak) with the man Jesus ; that they teach there 
are in Christ two natures and two substances, each of 
which has its own personality ; that thay reject the 
council of Ephesus, execrate Cyril as being a wicked 
wretch, and venerate Nestorius and Theodorus of Mop- 
suestia as being saitits;. that they worship no images, 
and perform ilicir worship, which Is very simple, In Uio 
Syriac language. Together with bapti.sm, which they 
generally administer on the fortietli day after the birth, 
and the Lord’s supper, in which they use leavejied 
bread, they make the consecration of priests to be a 
sacrament. They also practise anointing with oil as a 
ceremony of worship, and likewise in slight diseases 
and even in commencing journeys, as a sort of conse- 
cration. See Baumgarten’s Geschi elite der Religiont- 
piirtheyen, p. [Much valuable information 

on the present condition of the Nestorians in the East, 
is given in Wolff’s Journal; inGraxiVs NettorianChrig^ 
tians settled in Ooroomiitt Koordist(/n,8ic. Lond. 1841; In 
Perkins’ Residence of Eight Years in Persia among the 
Nestorian Christians, Andover ( U. S. ), 184.3, 8vo, a very 
interesting work by an American missionary ; and in 
Wingard’s Review^ the Present State qf the Churc,h qf 
Christ, translated from the Swedish, Lond. 1845, 12mo, 
p. 56. Since these works were written, the Nestorians 
have suffered much from the Kurds; and in 1846 
numbers are reported to have been massacred in the 
mountains of Kurdistan.— 

2 Leontius Byzantinus, Ado, Nestorianos et Eutychu 
anos } in Canisius, Lectiones Antiq. tom. l. 637, and 
Basr.age, Prolegom. ad Cunitium, tom. i. cap. li. 

19, &c. 
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rived from the earliest ages of the church, 
and therefore they do not wish to be called 
Nestorians. And it appears in fact that 
Barsumas and his associates did not incul- 
cate on their followers the precise doctrines 
j taught by Nestorius, but they in some mea- 
* sure polished his imperfect system, enlarged 
it, and connected with it other doctrines 
which Nestorius never embraced.* 

13. While avoiding the fault of Nestorius 
many ran into the opposite extreme. The 
most noted of these was Eutyches, abbot of 
a certain convent of monks at Constanti- 
nople, from whom originated another sect 
directly opposite to that of Nestorius, but 
equally troublesome and mischievous to the 
j interests of Christianity; and which, like 
; that, spread with great rapidity throu<rhout 
j the East, and acquired such strength in its 

1 progress that it gave immense trouble both 
to the Nestorians and to the Greeks, and 
became a great and powerful community. 
In the year 448 Eutyches now far advanced 
in years, in order more edectually to put 
down Nestorius, to whom he wus a violent 
foe, explained the doctrine concerning the 
person of Christ in the phraseology of the 
Egyptians, maintaining that there was only 
one nature in Christ, namely, that of the 
the Word, who became incarnate.* Hence 

he was supposed to deny tho Immanity of 
Jesus Christ, and was accused by Eusebius 
of Doryleum before a council called by 
FlaVianus perhaps in this very year at Con- 
stantinople. And as Eutyches refused to 
give up his oinnions at the bidding of this ' 
eounciJ, he was cast out of the church and | 
deprived of his oflico ; and not acquiescing ! 
in this decree, he appealed to a general 
council of the whole church.* 

14. The emperor Theodosius therefore 
convoked at Ephesus in the year 449 such 
a council as Eutyches had requested, and 
placed at the head of it Dioscorus, bishop 
of Alexandria, a man as ambitious and rest- 
less as Cyril, and as hostile to the bishop of 
Constantinople. In this council the busi- 
ness was conducted with the same kind of j 
fairness and justice as by Cyril in the council 
of Ephesus against Nestorius; for Dios- 
eorus, in \vhosc church nearly the Fame 
things were taught as Eutyches had ad- 
vanced, so artfully managed and controlled 
the whole of the proceedings, that the doc- 
trine of one nature incarnate was trium- 
pliant, and Eutyches was acquitted of all I 
error. On the contrary, Flavianus was ' 
severely scourged and banished to Epipa, a 
city of Lydia, where he soon after dicd.^ j 

but not that ho existed in two natures. For 8, the 
n:;*on of the two natures was such that, although 
neitlior of thcjii was lost or was essentially changed, yet 
together they constituted one n.'iture, of which com- 
pound nature and not of either of tho original natures 
alone, must thenceforth be predicated each and every 
property of both natures. He accordingly denied, 9, 
that it is correct to say of Christ that, as to his human 
nature, he wus opoovcrio^ {of the same nature) with us. 

It is to be remembered that Eutyches was solicitous 
ehit'fly to confute Nc.storius, who kf'pt tho two natures 
almost entirely distinct, and seemed to deny any other. . 
union than tiiat of purpose and co-operation ; and in 
particul.ar he disliked all plirases which predicated the ^ 
acts and Kufl’criiigs of tho hum.an nature, of tlie divine 
nature; and to enaldo him to overturn this error ho so 
blended the two Matures that they could not afterwards 
be distinguished. — .V//r. 

3 Tins was an oceaRional council assembled for other 
purposes, before which I'.iisebius appeared and accused 
Eutyches. The eouncil peremptorily required him to 
give up bis opinions, and on his refusal proceed- at 
once to excommunicato him. See the Acts of this 
council in Harduin’s Concilia, tom. il. p. 70, he. See 
also Waleh, Hid. drr Ketzer. vol. vi. pages 108—158. 

— Mur. 

4 See llarduin. Concilia, tom. i. p. 82, kc . ; Libera- 
tus, Jircoiarium, cap. xii. p. ^6; Loo Magn. Epi.d. 
xelii. p. 625; Nicephorus, Hist. Eccles. lib. xiv. cup. 
xlvii. p. 550, kc. [Waleh, Hist, der Kirchenversamm. . 
p. 301, &c. and Hist, der Keizer, vol. vl. pages 175— 
264; Bower’s Lioes of the Popes {heo), vol. ii. pages 

42 — 48, 4to. I'lie aged emperor Theodosius II. was 
managed hy tho Eutyehian-s, and thenTore he called such 

a council as would accomplish their wishes. In the 
council, Eutyches offered a confession of faith winch 
did not touch the point in debate, and this was accepted 
without allowing his accusers to bo heard. By accla- 
mation the doctrine of two natures in the incarnate 
Word was condemned. Dioscorus then propost^d to 
condemn Flavianus and Eusebius. Here opposition 
was made, and Dioscoiua called on the impenal com- 
missioners, who threw open tho doors of the church ; 
a band of soldiers and an urmed mob rushed in. The 
lernfled bishops no longer resisted. Every member (in 

1 On tho whole of this Ncstorian controversy the 
student would do well to consult tho section (section 
88; devoted to this subjeef, with its valuable rofo- 
ronccs and extracts, in Gioselor, Iji hrlnich, ac. David- 
son’s Triinsl. vol. i. p as9, iSrc. lie should also com- 
pare with it the Roman Catholic view of tho same 
controversy and of tho respective tenets of Nestorius 
an«l Cyril, jvs given hy a recent historian of tiiat church, 
Dbllinger, llidnry of the Church translated l)y Co.v, 
vol. ii. p. HH, SiC . — Jt. 

i That Cyril had so cxpresse<l himself, an<l ha<l ap- 
pealed to the authority of Athanasius to justify the 
phraseology, is beyond eontrovorsy. Hut wliether 
Athanasius actually used such language is doubtful, for 
many think the hook in which it occurs was not a pro- 
duction of Athanasius. See J.o Uuien, Diss. ii. in 
Dairviscenuniy p. 31, Kc and Salig, l)e Eutyrhiamxvio 
ante Eutyehen, p. 112. Ikc. That the Syrians used the 
same phraseology before Kutyches' times and without 
offence, is sliown by Asseniun, EiUio. Orient, tom. i. 
p, 219. — We arc yet in want of a solid and accurate 
history of the Euty^ian troubles, wliich however Salig 
left in manuscript. [TJiis lias not yet been pulilished, 
i but Waleh has given a very elaborate and full history 
of the Eutychian and Monophysite sects, tilling the 
whole sixth, seventh, and eight Ii volumes of his Hid. 
der Ketzer. Lips. 1773, 76 -7«, 8vo, and Schroeckh has 
treated the subject well in his Eirrhe/i^es. vol. xviii. 
pages 433—6.36, Lips. 1793, 8vo —The points in con- 
troversy between Eutyches and his friends on the one 
part and their antagonists on the other, during the 
first period of the contest or till the council of Chalee- 
don in 451, according to Waleh (uhi supra, vol vi 
pages 611—619) wore in amount as follow.^. Doth 
held alike— 1, the perfect correctness of the Nicene 
Creed. And of course, 2, both held the doctrine of a 
trinity of persons in the Godhead; 3, that God, the 
Word, was made flesh ; 4, that Christ was truly God 
and truly man united ; and that after the union of 
the two natures he was one person. But Eutyches 
maintained, 6, that the two natures of Christ after the 
union did not imnain two distinct natures, but consti- 
tuted oiu* nature; and therefore, 7, that it was correct 
to say Christ was cousiituicd of or from two natures. 
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The Greeks call this Ephesine council 
avvohv an Assembly of robbers, 

to signify that everything was carried in it 
by fraud and violence. This name indeed 
would be equally applicable to many coun- 
cils of this and the subsequent times. 

15. But the scene changed soon after. 
Flavianus and his adherents engaged Leo 
the Great, the Roman pontiif, on their side 
— a course which was commonly taken in 
that age by those who were foiled by their 
enemies — and Jtlso represented to the em- 
peror that an affair of such magnitude 
demanded a general council to settle it. 
Theodosius however could not be per- 
suaded to grant the request of Leo, and call 
such a council ; but on his death Marcian, 
his successor, summoned a new council at 
Chalcedon in the year 45 1 , which is called 
the fourth general council.^ In this very 
numerous assembly the legates of Leo the 
Great (who had already publicly condemned 
the doctrine of Eutyches, in his famous 
Epistle to Flavianus) were exceedingly ac- 
tive and influential. Dioscorus therefore 
was condemned, deposed, and banished to 
Papilla gonia, the Acts of the Ephesine 
council were rescinded, the Epistle of Leo 
was received as a rule of faith, Eutyches, 
who had already been divested of his cleri- 
cal dignity and exiled by the emperor, was 
condemned thongh absent, and not to men- 
tion the other decrees of the council, all 
Christians were required to believe, what 

most to this day do believe, that in Jesus 
Christ there is but one person yet two dis- 
tinct natures no way confounded or mixed.* 

16. This remedy, which was intended to 
heal the wounds of the church, was wqrsc 
than the disease; for a great part of the 
Oriental and Egyptian doctors, though hold- 
ing various sentiments in other respects, 
agreed in a vigorous opposition to this 
council of Chalcedon and to the Epistle of 
Leo the Great, which the council had 
adopted, and contended earnestly for one 
nature in Christ. Hence arose most de- 
plorable discords and civil wars almost ex- 
c(‘cding credibility. In Egypt the excited 
populace, after the death of the emperor 
Marcian [a.d. 457] murdered Proterius, the 
successor of Dioscorus, and appointed in his 
place Tiinotliciis iElurus, a defender of the 
doctrine of one incarnate nature. And al- 
though aElurus was expelled from his oilice 
by the emperor Leo, yet under the [second 
succeeding] emperor, Basiliscus, he reco- 
vered it. After his death [a.d. 476] the 
friends of the council of Chalcedon elected 
Timotheus, surnamed Salophaciolus, and 
the advocates for one nature chose Peter 
Moggus. But Salophaciolus being dead, in 
the year 482 Moggus, by order of the em- 
peror Zeno and by the inlluenco of Acacius, 
bishop of Constantinople, obtained full pos- 
session of the see of Alexandria, and John 
Talaia, whom the Chalccdonians had elected, 
was removed. 3 

all ono hundred and forty-nine) signed the decrees. 
Flavlan\is was deposed and banished. Eusebius of 
Doryleum, Thcodoret of Cyprus, Domnus of Antiocii, 
and several others were also deposed. The decisions of 
this council were ratified by the emperor, and ordered 
to be everywhere enforced. — Mur. 

1 This is the last of the four great oocumenical coun- 
cils, whose determinations on the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the person of Christ are 
universally received, not merely by the Greek and 
Roman churches, but by Protestant churches, on the 
g rouiid of their being consonant with Scripture. Hooker 
in his Ecch's. Polity (book v. sec. 54) has made the 
t olio wing pithy observations on these councils, which 
distinctly set forth the purport of their respective deci- 
sions : — “ There are but four things which concur to 
make complete the whole state of our Lord Jesus 
Christ— his deity, his manhood, the conjunction of both, 
and the didinctiort of the one from the other being 
joined in one. Four principal heresies there are which 
have in those things withstood the truth j Ariant, by 
bending themselves against the deity of Christ; ApoV 
tinnrian*, by maiming and misinterpreting that which 
belongeth to his Ijum.in nature; JVestorians, by rending 
Christ asunder and dividing him into two persons; tlio 
followers of Eutyches, by confounding in liis pei'son 
tliose natures which tl»ey sliould distinguish. Against 
tliese there have been four most famous ancient ge- 
neral councils; the -council of Eice [Si'S], to define 
against Arians; agahist Apollinarians, the council of 
Conslantinople, C381J; the council of Ephesus [431], 
against Nestorians; against Eutychians, the Chalcedon 
council [451]. In four words— rekim, aSto#- 
ei-uai, V^rfeclly, indivisibly, distinctly; 

t lie first applied to his being God; and the second to 
his being man ; the tiiird to ids being of both, ono; and 
the fourth to his still continuing in that one, both.” 
-R. 

2 See the Acts of this council in all the Collections 
of Councils; e.g. Harduin, tom. ii. p. 1, &c. See also 
Evagrius, Ilist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. ii. iv. ; Cave, Hist. 
Liter, vol. i. pages 482—487 ; Walch, Hist, der Kir- 
chenversamm. pages 307 — 314; and Hist, der Ketzer. 
vol. vi. pages 293 — 489 ; Bower, Lioes of the Popes (Leo 

1.1, vol. il. pages 50 — 100, 4to; MUnscher, Dogmenges. 
iv. 96 ; Gieseler’s Text-book by Cunningham i. 240. 
Thp exppsition of faitli in the 5th action of this coun- 
cil, was designed to guard against both Eutychian and 
Ncstorian errors. After recognising the Nicene and 
Constant! nopoli tan creeds, wi^^h Leo’s letter to Flavi- 
anus, &c. they say : — “ Following therefore these holy 
fathers, we unitedly declare that one and the same Son, 
our Lord Jo.sus (Christ, is to bo acknowledged as being 
perfect in his Godhead and pcri^t in his humanity ; 
truly God and truly man with a wrelonal soul and body; 
of like essence (ojaoovatos) with the Father as to his 
Godhead, and of like essence (o/Aoouato?) with us as to 
his manhood; in all things like us, sin excepted; be- 
gotten (ycvvTjOdi) of the Father from all eternity as to 
his Godhead ; and of Mary the mother of God (deoro/cov) 
in these last days, for us and for our salvation as to his 
manhood ; recognised as one Christ, Son, Lord, Only- 
begotten; of two natures, unconfounded, unchanged, 
undivided, inseparable (aovyx’^To;?, arp^irrm, aSiacpvrm, 
dxcap(<rTb>$) ; the distinction of natures nut all done 
away by the union, but rather the peculiarity (i£i<Sr>}v) 
of each nature preserved, and combining 

into one substance (vn6<rrtunu) ; not separated or 
divided into two persons (irpocrwrra), but one Son, Only- 
begotten, God the Word, the Lord Jesus Christ; as 
the prophets before [taught] concerning him, so he 
the Lord Jesus Christ hath taught us, and the creed 
of the fathers hath transmitted to us.” — Mur, 

3 See Liberatus, Breviarium Hut. cap. xvi. xvii. 
xvlii. ; Evagrius, Hist. Eccles, lib. 11. cap. viii. lib. Hi 
cap. iii.; I/e Quion, Oriens Christ, tcup. ii. p, 410, &c. 
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17 . In Syria the abbot Barsumas (a dif- 
ferent person from Barsumas of N isibis, who 
established the Nestorian sect) having been 
condemned by the council of Chalcedon, 
went about propagating the doctrine of 
Eutyches. He also spread this doctrine 
among the neighbouring Armenians about 
the year 460 by means of his disciple Samuel; 
yet the Syrians are commonly represented 
I as afterwards giving up this harsher form of 
I the Eutychian doctrine, under the guidance 
I of Zenaias or Philoxenus, the bishop of 
I Mabug [or Hierapolis], and the famous 
Peter [the Fuller] Gnapheus in Greek and 
Fullo in Latin ; for these men denied what 
Eutyches is said to have taught, that the 
j human nature of Christ was absorbed in the 
i divine, and simply inculcated that Christ | 
! possessed one nature, which yet was a two- 
i fold or compound one. Still, as this doc- 
I trine was equally inconsistent with the 
T decrees of the council of Chalcedon, the 
j believers in it most stcdfastly rejected that 
j council.^ 

I 18 . Peter, who was surnamed the Fuller, 

, because while a monk he pursued the trade 
i of a fuller, got possession of the see of An- 
i tioch; and although he was often ejected 
' and condemned on account of his opposition 
! to the council of Chalcedon, yet in the jrear 
! 482 he obtained a full establishment in it 
by authority of the emperor Zeno, through 
the influence of Acacius, bishop of Constan- 
tinople.* This man, who was formed to 
. promote discord and controversy, occa- 
sioned new contests, and was thought to aim 
at establishing a new sect called the Theo- 
paschites, because he recommended to the 
eastern clmrches an addition to the hymn 
called Trisagium, by inserting aftcf the 
words O Holy God, Holy Almighty, Holy 
Eternal, the clause — who wast crucified for 
us. He undoubtedly made this addition 
with sectarian views, intending to establish 
men more firmly in his favourite doctrine, 
that of but one nature in Christ. But his 
adversaries, esp^ially Felix of Home and 
others, perverted liis meaning, and main- 
! tained that he intende<l to teach that all the 
three persons in the Godhead were crucified, 
and therefore such as ^proved this form of 
the hymn were called Theopaschites. The 


j I Asgcmiin, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. p. 1 — 10, 
and hia Dias. De Monophyiitis prefixed to this voliwno, 
p. 2, Stc. [According to Walch, the parties were con- 
tiuiwlly coming nearer together in doctrine, so that the 
theological dispute was sinking fast into a mere logo- 
machy. But several questions of facts or acts of the 
parties becatno the subjects of lasting dispute and con- 
tention. See Waloh’s Hist, der Keizer, vol. vl. p. 706, 
See. 826-832 Mur. 

2 Valesius, Diss. de Petro Fidlono et de Synodh ad- 
f^m eoUvetu, annexed to his Scriptores Uistor. 
Eccles. tom. ill. p. 173, Hic. 


consequence of this dispute was, that the 
western Christians rejected this form of the 
hynjn, which they understood to refer to the 
whole Trinity, but the oriental Christians 
continued to use it constantly, even down 
to modern times, without offence, because 
they refer the hymn to Christ only, or to 
but one person in the Trinity.® 

19. To settle these manifold dissensions, 
which exceedingly disquieted both cliurch 
and state, the emperor Zeno, in the year 
482, by the advice of Acacius the bishop of 
Constantinople, offered to the contending 
parties that formula of concord which is 
commonly called his Henoticon. This 
formula repeated and confirmed all that 
liad been decreed in the councils of Nice, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, 
against the Arians, Nestorians, and Euty- 
chians, but it madeno mention of the council 
of Chalcedon;^ for Zeno had been led by 
Acacius to believe that the opposition of tlie 
disalFccted was, not to the doctrine of the 
council of Chalcedon but to the council it- 
self. This formula of concord was sub- 
scribed by the leaders of the Monophysite 
party, Peter ]\foggus, bishop of Alexandria, 
and Peter F ullo, bishop of Antioch. It was 
likewise approved by Acacius of Constanti- 


3 See Noris, De uno ex Trinitate came pam^ in ]\\» 1 
0pp. tom. iii. Diss. i. cap. iii. p. 782 ; Asseman, Bib- i 
liot/i. Orient. Vatic, torn. i. p. .*>18, ^c. torn. ii. p. .ib, 
180, &c. [and Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. vii. p. 
237, kc. 329, 339, kc.— Mttr. 

4 Evagrius, Hist. Eve/. lib. iii. cap. xiv ; Llberatu.*, ; 
Bremarinm Hist, cap. xviii. [in both of which the lie- 1 
noticon is given. Mosheirn’s description of this famous j 
decree U very imperfect. In it the emperor explicitly ' 
recognises the creed of the Nicene and Cunr tantiuopo- | 
liran councils, a.s the only established and allowed creed 
of the church, and declares every ijerson an alien from 
the true church who would introduce any other. This 
creed ho says was received hy that council of Ephesus 
which condemned Nestorius, whom with Eutyches the 
emperor pronounces to be heretics: Ho also acknow- 
ledges the twelve chapters of Cyril of Alexandria to bo 
sound and orthodox, and declares Mary to be the 
mother of God and Jesus Christ to pos.sess ttm natures, 
in one of winch ho was ojaoovo-ios qf like siihdance with 
the Father, and in the other, op-oovaio^ with us. Thus 
ho fully recognised the doctrines of the council of 
Chalcedon, without alluding at all to that body, and 
affirming that these doctrines wore embraced by all 
member.s of the true church, ho calls upon all Chris- 
tian.s to unite on this solo basis, and “ anathematizes 
every person who ha.s thought or thinks otherwi.se, 
either now or at any other time, whether at Chalcedon 
or in any other synod wliatevcr, hut more especially tlio 
aforesaid persons, Nestorius and Eutyches, atid such as 
embrace their sentiments,” and concludes wi,th renewed 
exhortations to a union on this basis. This formula of 
union was happily calculated to unite the more consi- 
derate of both parties, ft required indeed some sacri- 1 
flee of principle on the part of the Monophysites, or at 
least of their favourite phraseology ; bxjt it also re- 
quired the dominant party to give up the advantage 
over their foes which they had obtained by the general 
council of Chalcedon. In Egypt, the l/enoticon was 
extensively embraced, but the bishops of Rome were 
opposed to it, and were able to ifnder it generally 
inefficient.-— il/ttr. ^See a dissertation on this subjoot, 
De Henotico Zenoms in Jablonski, Oimsctda, Ed. Te 1 
Water, vol. iv. p. 382. See also Milman’s Gibbon's 1 
Dcct.and Fall, vol. vill. p. 315, (ic.—B. 
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nople and by all the more moderate of both 
parties ; but the violent on both sides re- 
sisted it, and complained that this Henoticon 
did injustice to the council of Chalcedon.* 
Hence arose new controversies as trouble- 
some as those which preceded. 

20. A considerable part of the IMonophy- 
sites or Eutychians considered Peter Moggus 
as having committed a great crime by ac- 
ceding to the Henoticon, and therefore they 
united in a new party, which was called 
that of the Acephali, b(;cause t hey were de- 
prived of their head or leader.* Afterwards 
this sect became divided into three parties, 
the Anthropomorphites, the Barsanuphites, 
and the Esianists; and these sects were 
succeeded in the next age by others, of 
which the ancients make frequent mention. ^ 
Yet the inquirer into the subject must be 
informed that some of these Eutychian sects 
are altogether Imaginary, that others dlflercd 
not in reality but only in terms, and that 
some were distinguished, not by their sen- 
timents but by some external rites and other 
outward circumstances. And they were 
likewise of temporary duration ; for in 
the next century they all became extinct, 
through the influence especially of Jacobus 
Baradajus.^ 

21. The Roman pontiff, Felix III. with 
his friends attacked Acaciiis, the bishop of 
Constantinople, wlio had Aivourcd the ITe- 
noticon, as a betrayer of the truth, and ex- 
cluded him from church communion. To 
•justify this hostility F elix and his successors 
taxed Acacius with favouring the Monophy- 
sites and their leaders, Peter Moggus and 
Jh)ter Fullo, with contempt for the council 
of Chalcedon, and with some other things. 
P>ut in reality, as many facts demonstrate, 
Acacius became thus odious to the Roman 


1 See Facundus Ilermiancnsis, Defensio trium Capi- 
txdovum, lib. xii. cap. iv. 

2 Kvagrius, Hist, Ecdcs. lib. ill. cap. ; Leontius 
IJy/ant. Du Sectis,\n Canisius, Lection, dntiq. tom. i. 
p. 537 ; Tiniotheus Presbyter, in Cotoller’a Monum. 
Eecles. Gree. tom. iii. p. 409. [From the time of the 
council of Chalcedon the Eutychians gradually receded 
from the peculiar views of Eutyches, and therefore dis- 
carded the name of Eutychians and assumed the more 
appropriate one of Monophysltes, which iudicatc'd their 
distinguishing tenet, that the two natures of Christ 
were so united as to consptute but one nature. Tho 
whole party therefore having ^ong renounced Eutyches 
as their leader, when some of t^em also renounced 
Peter Moggus, they were indeed Acephali, without a 
head. Yet all the branches of this sect continued to 
bear the name of Mo.nophy8ite8 till late in tho sixth 
century, when Ji^ppb.us Haradoius raised them up from 
extreme depressiqn through persecution, and they as- 
sumed the nanio of Jacobites, a name which they bear 
to this day. — .Mur. 

3 These sects are enumerated by Basnage, Pfolegom. 
ad Canini Lection. Antiq. cap, iii. and Asseinan, Diss. 
de Monophysitisy p. 7, &o. 

4 For an account of Jacobus Baradseus and his 
labours In resuscitating the fallen sect of tho Monophy. 
sites, see Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol, viil. ppges 481 

i 


pontiffs, because he denied by his actions 
the supremacy of the Roman see, and was 
extremely eager to extend the jurisdiction 
and advance the honour of tho see of Con- 
stantinople. The Greeks defended the 
character and memory of their bishop 
against the aspersions of the Romans. This 
contest was protracted till the following cen- 
tury, when the pertinacity of the Romans 
triumphed, and caused the names of Acacius 
and Peter Fullo to be struck out of the sa- 
cred registers, and consigned as it were to 
perpetual infiimy.® 

2*2. The cause of so great a series of evils 
appears to be a very small matter. It is 
said that Eutyches believed that the divine 
nature of Christ absorbed his human nature, 
so that Christ consisted of but one nature, 
and that the divine; yet whether this was 
the fact or not is not sufficiently clear. This 
sentiment however together with Eutyches, 
was abandoned and rejected by the opposers 
of the council of ChalcKidon, who were 
guided by Xonias and Peter Fullo, and 
thertifore tlu'y arc more properly called 
Monopbysites than Eutychians ; for all who 
are designated by this name hold that the 
divine and human natures of Christ were so 
unitjnl as to constitute but one nature, yi t 
without any conversion, confusion, or com- 
mixture ; and that this doctrine may not be 
understood differently from their real mean- 
ing, they often say there is but one nature 
in Cliri.st, yet it is twofold and compound.® 
With Eutyches they disclaimed all con- 
nexion, but they venerate Dioscorus, Bar- 
sumas, Xeiiias, and Peter Fullo, as pillars 
of their sect, and reject the decrees of the 
council of Chalcedon, together with the 
<'pistle of Leo the Great. 'J'hc doctrine of 
the Monophysltes, if we may judge from the 
language they used, appears to differ from 
the doctrine established by tho council of 
Chalcedon, not substantially, but only in 
the mode of stating it yet if we attend 
carefully to the metaphysijpal arguments 


^ Valesiys, Diss. de .St/nodis Eom-inis in quitms dam., 
riatus est Aeaeim. subjoined to the third volume of his 
Si'riptores Hht. Ecetes. p. 179, Sjc.; Basnage, Hist, de 
r Eglise^tomQ i. p 301, 380, 381, &c.; Nouveau Diction. 
Hist. Crit. tome i. art. Acacius, p. 75, &c.; Blondell, 
De la Primaute dans V EeUse, p. 279, &c.; Acta Sane.- 
forum, tom. Iii. Februarii, p. 50‘2, Sec. [Bower’s Lives 
qfthe Pc>;w (Felix III. ) vol. il. p. 198, X’c. \to.~Mur. 

See the quotations from works of Monophysltes, by 
that excellent and at times sufficiently ingenuous 
writer, Aaseman, liifdioth. Orient. Eatic. tom. ii. p. 25, 
20, 29, 34, 117, 133, 135, 277, 297, &c. 

7 Many learned men consider this controversy as a 
mere strife about words. Among the Monophysltes 
Gregory Abulphar.ijus,. the most learned of ttic sect, 
was of this opinion. Asseinan, BiMioth. Orient. Faiic. 
tom. U. p. 201. Add the BibUoth. Uatique, tom. xvll. 
p. 285 ; La Crozo, Hist, du Christianisme des Indes, p. 
23; and Hist, du Christ. tV Ethiopie, p. 14, &c. Even 
Assoman (uhi supra, p. 297), though living at RcHfn^ 
came near to avowing this opinion. 
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and subtleties by which they supported their 
views,* perhaps wc shall conclude that their 
controversy with the Chalccdonians was not 
wholly a strife about words. 

23. Other troubles from the W cst Invaded 
the church in this century, and continued 
down through subsequent ages. Pelagius^ 
and Cailestius,^ the former a Briton and the 
latter an Irishman, both monks living at 
Rome and in high reputation for their vir- 
tues and piety, conceived that the doctrines 
of Christians concerning the innate de- 


> Soc tho subtle disputation of Abulpbarajus in As- 
seiTian, vhi mpra^ tom. ii. p. 288. 

2 Pciiigius, tho hcresiarch, was probably a Welchman 
whoso real name it is said was Morgan or Marigona, 
wliich was translated IIcAayto?, I’elagius lie was a 
; British monk, wont to Rome about the ycAt 400, im- 
' bil3ed the opinions of Origen, and l)Ogan to publish his 
1 heretical sentiments concerning original sin and free 
grace about a.d. 405. In the year 408, when the Goths 
were laying wa.sto Italy, he and Conlestlus retired to 
Sicily, and in 41 1 to Africa. Coelcstius remained there, 
hut Pelagiiis proceeded on to Egypt to visit the monks 
of that country. In 415 he removed to Palestine, \\hcre 
he enjoyed the protection of Jolm, blsliop of Jerusalem. 
Orosius (now In tlie East) imi>eachcd Idin, hut he so 
far purged himself before the council of Biospolis in 
417, as to be acquitted. But tho next year he was 
condemned by the councils of Carthage and Milevi, as 
well as by the popes Innocent and Zosinius, and the 
(jrnperor Honorius ordered luni and hi.s adlierents to be 
cxiicllcd from Koine. Thcodotus of Antioch now held 
a council w'hich condemned him. Hi.H subsequent 
liistory is unknown. — lie was a man of distinguithed 
genius, learning, and sanctity, yet he was accused of 
dissembling as to his real sentiments. He wrote Com- 
vu'ntai ii s on Paul's Epistles (perhaps the work puh- 
Mshed among those of Jerome and ascribed to that 
father); al.so an Epistle to Deinetriu.s, De l irginifutr, 
A.u. 4113 (faksely a.sorihod both to Jerome and to Augus- 
tine, and published as theirs) ; a Covfi'sshn <>/ his 
Faith, addressed to Innocent, bishop of Rome a.o. 
417. If is last works are De Fide Trinitatis, hil<r 
euAoYiJir siee Testimoniornm (Collections from Scrip- 
ture in support of some doctrines) ; De Idbero yirhit- 
rio, De Nalura, and several Epistles. See Cave’s Hist, 
Liter, i. p. 3Hl, kc. — Mur. [See Wiggers, Fcrmeli ciner 
Fragmaiiichen Darstt Uung des August, und Pelapian, 
Berlin, 1821, translated with additions by Professor 
Emerson, Andover (U. S.), 1840. — It. 

Coelestlus, of honourable birth, was a student at 
Rome when Pelagius arrived tlicre. Embracing the 
views of his fellow i.sl!indcr, ho accompanied him to 
Sicily in 408, and to Africa in 411, where he remained 
some years. In 412 he vvas accused before the bishop 
of Carthage for heresy, and condemned by a council 
therQ* He appealed to the bishop of Rome, but went 
to Ephesus, where ho became a presbyter. Ho now 
disseminated his errors widely in Asia and the islands. 
In 416 ho went to Constantinople, and the next year to 
Rome, when ho so far satisfied Zosimus as to obtain 
from him a recommendation to the bishops of Africa 
to restore him, Bpt in 418 ho w as condemned by a 
synod at Rome, and was banished from the empire by 
the emperor. He now concealed himself in tho East. 
In 429 the emperor forbade his coming to Constantino- 
l>le. In 430 a synod at Rome condemned him, and also 
the council of Ephesus in 431. From that time we 
licar no more of him. He w-rote a confession of his 
faith, several Epistles, apd some short pieces ; but none 
of his works have reached us entire, except his Con- 
fession of faith and perhaps some Epistles among those 
of Jerome. See Cave, Hint. Liter, tom. i. p. 384, &c. 
Mur. [That CoelostluB was an Irishman is evident from 
Jerome ( Prol. ad lib. prim, et tert. Comment, in Jerem.) 
W'ho calls him a Scot, which In the language of that 
century means a native of Ireland. This is also the 
opinion of Pssher ( lirit. Ecc. Primordia, p. 208, 786) 
Noris (//wf. Pelag. lib. i. cap. ill.) and Jerome’s editor, 

I Martianay {iSote ubi tupra .) — R. 
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pravity of man and the necessity of internal ' 
divine grace in order to the illumination 
and renovation of the soul, tended to dis- i 
courage human efforts, and were a great 
impediment to the progress of holiness, and 
of course ought to be rooted out of the 
church. They therefore tauglit that what 
was commonly inculcated and believed, re- 
specting a corruption of the human nature 
derived to us from our first parents, was not 
true ; that the parents of the human race ‘ 
sinned only for them.selves and not for their 
posterity ; that men are now born as pure 
and innocent as Adam was when God 
created him; that men therefore can, by 
tlieir natural power, renovate themselves 
and reach the highest decree of holiness; 
and that external grace is indeed needful to 
excite men to efforts, but that they have no 
need of any internal divine grace. ^ These 


4 According to Walch ( Ifist. drr Ketxer. vol. iv. p. j 
7.35, ike.) as abridged by Sclilegcl, the .system of IVla- I 
gius was as follows. 1. Men a.s they now come into I 
the world are, in respect to their powers and aldiitics, 
in the same state in which Adam was created, 2. | 
A<lam cinneti, hut his sinning harmed no one hut liim- I 
self. 3. Human nature tliereforc is not changed by 
the fail, and death is not a punislnncnt for sin ; but 
Adiim would have died had ho not apostatized. For 
death is inseparable from our nature, and the same is 
true of tho pains of child-birih, diseases, and outward 
evils, partlcnlaiiy ip children. 4. Much less is the 
guilt of Atlain’s siif imputed to liis oirsiaing, for God 
would be unju.st If he irnputod to us tho actions of 
other.s. 5. Such imputation cannot be proved by tlie 
fact that Christ has rcclccined infants; for this rcder.p- 
tion is to bo under dood of their hehshlp to tho king- 
dom of heaven, from wliicli an lieirsliip to anotlici’s I 
guilt will not follow. 6. Neitlicr docs the baptism of 
infants prove such an imputation: for they thereby 
cbtain tlio kingdom of heaven, which Cluist has pro- 
mised only to baptized persons. 7. Wlien children 
die without baptism they arc not therefore dainncd. 
They arc indeed excluded from the kingdom of heavmi, 
but not from eternal blessedness. For tlio I’elagians 
bold to a threefold after death; damnation for 

sinners, the kingdom of heaven for baptized Christians 
who live a holy life and for baptized children, and 
eternal life for unbaptized children and for unbaptlzed 
adults who live virtuous lives. 8. Much less is human j 
nature depraved in conscque.nco of the fall of Adam* 
Thei’O is therefore no hereditary sin, 9. For though ' 
It may lie granted that Adam is so far the author of ! 
sin, as ho was the first that sinned and by his example 1 
has seduced others, yet this is not to be understood of : 
a propagation of sin by generation. 10. This supposed ! 
propagation of sin is the le.ss admissible, because it | 
would imply a propagation of souls, which is not true. | 
U. Neither can su^ a propagation be maintained i 
without impeaching the justice of God, introducing j 
unconditional necessity, and destroying our freedom, j 
12. It is true there are in men sinful propensities, la j 
particular tho pyopenslty for sexual intercourse, hut 
these arc not sins. 13. If sin was propagated by natu- i 
ral generation, and every motion of the sinful propen- i 
sities and every desire therefore were sinful, then the ' 
marriage state would be sinful 14. As man has abUity : 
to sin, so has he also not only ability to discern wlmt is , 
good, but likewise power to desire it and to peiform it. 
And this is tlie freedom of tho will, which is so essen- * 
tial to man that he cannot lose it. 15. The grace 
which the Scriptures represent as the source of morally 
good actions in man, Pelagius understood to ilenoto 
various things. For he understood the word (a) of tho 
whole constitution of our nature and especially of the ' 
endowment of fi-ee will; (b) of the promulgation of 
the divine law; (c) of the forgiveness of past sins with- ^ 
out any intiuenco on the fiitui’e conduct; (d) of tho 
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doctrines and those connected with them 
the above-mentioned monks secretly dis- 
seminated at Rome ; but in the year 410, 
on account of the invasion of the Goths, they 
retired from Rome, and going first to Sicily 
and thence to Africa they more openly ad- 
vanced their opinions. From Africa Pela- 
gius went to Egypt, but Ccclcstius continued 
at Carthage, and solicited a place among 
the presbyters of that city; but his novel 
opinions being detected*, he was condemned 
in a council at Carthage A. D. iV2, and leav- 
ing the country he went to Asia. From 
this time Augustine, the famous bishop of 
Hi[>po, began to assail with his pen the doc- 
trines of Pelagius and Ccelestius, and to him 
chielly belongs the praise of suppressing 
this sect at its very birth. ‘ 

cx:implc of Christ's holy life, which ho called the ^fracc 
of Chi i.st; (e) of tlie internal change in tlio understand- 
ing whereby the truth Is recognised, wliich ho called 
grace and also the assistance of the Holy Spirit; (f) 
niid sometimes grace with him was equivalent to bap- 
tism and blessedness. 16. Man is as capable of sc- 
1 ctiiing salvation by the proper u-se of Iiis powers, as of 
i drawing on himself damnation by the misuse of them. 

! 17. And therefore Cod luw given men a law, and thU 
law prescribes nothing impossil.lo. 18. Cod requires 
from men a perfect personal obedience to his law. 19. 

I Actions originating from ignorance or forgetfulness 
are not .sinful. 20. So also natural propensities or tiic 
j craving of things sinful is not of itself sinful. 21. 
i Therefore perfect per.sonal obedience to tl)e law on the 
J part of men Is pnmticahle, through the uncorruptness 
I of the powers of nature. 22. And by grace (consisting 
' in o,\tern.aI divine aids, the right use of which depends 
! on men’s free will) good works are performed. They 
! did not deny nil internal change in men by grace, hnt 
they confined it solely to the understanding, and con- 
i trovertod all internal change of the will. They also 
■ limited the necessity of this grace by maintaining that 
; it wp not indispensable to ail men, and that it only 
facilitated the keeping of God’s commandments. 23. 
i This possibility of performing good works by the free 
! 1X30 of our natural powers they endcavoxirotl to prove, 
by the existence of virtuous persons among the pagans; 
imd likewise— 24. From the saints mentioned in the 
I Old Testament, whom they divided into two classes — 

I the first from Adam to Moses, who like the pug.ans had 
j only natural grace; the second, from Moses to Christ 
who had the grace of the law. Some of the saints who 
I had the law were all their lifetime without sin, others 
i sinned indeed, but being converted they ceased to sin 
i and yielded a perfect obedience to the law. 25. The 
j grace whereby perfect obedience becomes possible, is a 
coixsequence of precedent good works ; 26, and such 
obedience is absolutely necessary to salvation. 27. 
Sins originating from a misuse of human freedom and 
continued by imitation and by custom were forgiven, 
under the Old Testament solely on account of good 
works, and under the New Testament through the grace 
of Christ. 28. Tlxeir idea of the way of salvation then 
was tills : A man who has sinned converts himself— that 
is, he leaves off sinning and this by his own powers. He 
believes on Christ — that is, he embraces hi.s doctrines. 
He is now baptized, and on account pf this baptism ail 
iiis previous sins are forgiven him, and he is without 
bin. He has the instruction.H and the example of Chri.st, 
whereby he is placed in a condition to render perfect 
obedience to the divine law. This he can do if ho will, 
and ho can either withstand all temptations or fall 
from grace. 29. Moreover they admitted condlt)oii<al 
decrees, the condition of wlilch was either foreseen 
good works or foreseen sin. — Mur. 

I The history of the Pelagians has been written by 
many persons; as by Abp. Usshcr, In his Ecclesuxr. 
Itrilan. Prirnordia; Joh. a Laet, a Netherlander: Vos* 
sins ; Noris ; Gamier, in his Supplement to the works 
of Thoodoret; Jansen, in his Jugtutmus, and others. 


24. Pelagius was more fortunate in the 
East; for under the patronage of John, 
bishop of Jerusalem, who considered the 
doctrines of Pelagius as concurring witJi 
the opinions of Origen, to which John was 
attached, Pelagius freely ])rofe8sed his sen- 
timents and gathered disciples. And al- 
though he was impeached in the year 415 
by Orosius, a Spanish presbyter, whom 
Augustine had sent into Palestine, yet a 
convention of bishops at Jerusalem dismissed 
him without censure, and a little alter, in a 
council held at Diospolis in Palestine, he 
was entirely acquitted of crime and error. ^ 

The French Jesuit Do Longueval left a MS. 

Petagianii. Sec his Preface to the niiitli vol. of his 
nUtory of the GaUienn Church, p. H'. Hut among so 
many writers, no (»nu yet has exiumstod the wliolo suh- 
jtict or shown himself free fmm uiulnc partiality, 
[fills paitiality is to l)e attributed to tlie renewal of 
these controversies. In all ages there have boon some 
in tlie Christian church who coincided cither wholly or 
partially witli Pelagius, and who opposed tho doctrine 
of Angustlno. On tho otlier hand, tho scholastics 
adopted the greatest part of Augustine’s sentiments, 
and these two parties have never been at rest. Tho 
alfair with GbtteselmlcuH and the contests between the 
Thomists and the Scolists kept up tlicsc disquietudes ; 
and in tho times of tho reformation, tlie commotions 
were incrcascil wlicn Luther and Erasmus came iqKiu 
the Arena, and the council of Trent made a considera- 
ble part of tho I’elagian system to ho articles of faith. 
From that period onward tho I'rotcstants have main- 
tained that tlio Catholic clmroii holds, not what Augus- 
tine taught but what Pelagius, or at least the Bcmi- 
ITlagians hienleatod ; and tho Cathollo doctors endea- 
vour to maintain tho contraiy. The Dominicans and 
tho Jesuits and also the Jcsuit.s and Jansenists, have 
likewise stirred up eontrovensios within their own 
church respecting Pelaglaniain and tlio opinlofia of 
Augustine; and among tho Prote.stants, the charge of 
Pelagianisin has l>celi brought agaln.st tho Arndnians 
and tigahist various Individual doctors. No wonder 
tliercfore if all tluise learned writers of thq Pelagian 
history arc often betrayed into errors by tho prejudices 
of their party. — Svhl. [Walch’s account is full and 
candid, Hid. der KHzer. vol. iv. pages 319 — b46, and ■ 
for the semi- Pelagians, vol. v. pages 3—^28. Miins- 
cher’s statement of the opinions of tlie different parties 
is lucid and well vouched, Vogmt'ngesckichtr, vol. iv. 
pages 122—262. — Mw. [Tho following works ought 
also to be carefully consulted iti reference to this im- 
poriaiit controversy; — Milner's Hid. (if t hi Churchy 
cent. V. chap. iii. and iy.; Gieselcr’s Lchrbwh^ 8fc. tlie 
whole of the section 87 with its accompanying notes 
and quotations ; Davidson’s Transl. vol. i.(p.,37^,^^e.V 
tiagenbacii, Lijirhuch der Dogmenge^cjaii^^, 
transl. (in Clark’s For. Thcol. Libr.) v0l«.i 
and more especially Wlggers’s Vfcrmch emmipriign^^ 
chcii DnrsMlung d. August, u. Pe/rfguin. trauslkied 
by Prof. Emerson, which may bo said to exhaust UiO 
fiuliject. Tho same learned German published in 
a similar work bn semi-Peiagianism, which has nut ; 
been translated into English. — /L at i 

2 See Daniel, Hid. du Concilc de Diospolis apnong thb ! 
shortiT works of this eloquent and learned Jesuit, i>ub- * 
li.shed, Paris, 1721, 3 vols. 4 to in tom. i. pages 63A-— 67L 
[Our whola information respecting these councils Is 
derived from the opposers of Pelagius. Orosius, Augus- 
tine, iK c. The first was held at Jerusalem in the month 
of July. 41.5. Tt was merely an of presby- 

ters, with bishop John for president-^ m audthe 
council spoke Greek, but Orosius accuser, J^aiju 
only. 'ITiis gave great advantage Orosius 

stated what had been done iu Africa 
he bad no concern with those councils. Orosius 
was called upon to make his charges specific agMnst 
Petag’us. He then stated that he had beard Pektgius 
aflirm, that a man may become sinless if liCA^Ul, and 
that it is an easy tiling to obey the law of God perfee%. : 
Pelagius explained that he meant it should bo un4^r 
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The controversy being removed to Rome, 
Zosimus (who wus made pontiff in the year 
417), misled partly by the ambiguous a,nd 
yjparently sound confession of faith which 
Coelestius, then residing at Rome offered, 
and partly by the flattering and insidious 
letters and protestations of Pelagius, pro- 
nounced sentence in favour of these monks, 
and decided that wrong had been done to 
those men of correct sentiments by their ad- 
Iversaries.* But the Africans, led on by 
Augustine, continued pcrseveringly to assail 
tHora with councils, books, and letters. Zosi- 
mus therefore being better informed changed 
his opinion, and severely condemned those 
whom he had before extolled. Afterwards, 
that Ephesine council whieli hurled its 
thunders against Ncstorius also condemned 
them; and now the Gauls, the Britons, and 
the Palestinians, by their councils, and 
the emperors, by their laws and pemilties, 
crushed the sect in its commencement.* 

1 25. These unhappy contests produced, 

i as is often the case, other dissensions ccpully 
hurtful. As Augustine did not at first 
state with suflicient uniformity and clear- 
ness his opinions respecting the divine 
. gnicc necess ary to sn-lv-af nTwl the decrees 
^f Obtl'inregard to the future condition (iT 
^findividual men, he gave occasion to certain 
monks of Adruinetum and to some persons 
, in Gaul to believe, that God had predcsti- 
, riated the wicked not only to suffer eternal 
punishment, but also to commit sin and in- 
cur the guilt which will merit that punish- 
men^'^and of course to believe, that both 
tlu/good and the sinful actions of men were, 
i fimm all eternity, divinely predetermined 
md fixed by an inevitable necessity. These 
persons were called Predestinarians. Yet 
this^petrine did not spread far, for Augus- 
1 more clearly explained his views, and 
councils of Aries and Lyons publicly 

with the aids of divine grace. The counci) were 
with tills explanation. Tlie second council 1 
it at Diospolis or Lydda in December 415, ii’as ! 
d, of fourteen bishops. The accusers were two 
i^pDS, Heros and Lazarus, but neither of them 
They sent in a long list of errors, which they 
bgiusAad hfs followers bad taught. Felagius 
hat these were not his opinions, that he ana- 
thematized them, and that he believed what the Catho- 
;; lie church bad always held. With this the council were 
satisfied. But the sentence ofthe Africans still remained 
in force, and therefore Felagius and Coelestius both 
sought the interference of the bishop of Rome. — Mur. 

> i See Frick, Zosimus in Clemente XL redivivus, Ulm, 
1719, 4to [and Bower, Lives of the Popes (,ZoAma&)t 
vol. ,1. j>. BHy &«. 4tO.— Afwr. 

! 2 See Vot^us, Bist. Pelagiana, lib. i. cap. Iv. p. 133. 

There are also some, learned remarks on this contror 
versy In Sibtio^Soue Jiatiquet tome v. p. 74, &c. 

, The writers on both sides are enumerated by Buddeus, 

1 Bagoge ad Theol, tom. 11. p. 1071. Wall has likewise 
g^ven a neat and learned though imperfect history of 
Pelagian contest, in bis History of Infant Baptism^ 
trpl. 1. chap. xlil. [pages 192—282, ed. Bond. 1705] which 
' translator [into Latin, J. L. Schlosser] has 

enriched with excellent remarks. 


rejected it.* There are, however, very 
learned men who deny that such a sect of 
Predestinarians ever had existence, and 
who maintain that the followers of Augus- 
tine inculcated his doctrines truly and cor- 
rectly, and were slanderously reproached 
by the semi-relagians with such serious 
errors as these.* 


3 See Sirmond, Hist. Prcedcstiuatiuna, tom. iv. of liis j 
Opp. p. 271, &c.; Basnage, Hist, de I'H^lise, tome ii. 
liv. xii. chap. ii. p. G98; Fetaviu.s, Dogvuit. Theol. tom. 
vi. p. 1G8, 174, iScc. [According to Munschcr, Dog- 
mengeschichte, vol. iv. p, 1G4, Sic. 215, &c. all Die 
ftttliers before Augustine taught a conditional election, 
Diat is, an election foundc*d on tho foreseen good works 
of men. So Basil the Great, (iregory Nyssen, Cliry- 
sostoin, Hilary of Foictiers, Ambrose, .ierorne. Tliey 
likewise held that Christ died for all men, and were 
strangers to the idea of an atonement made only for 
tho elect. So Cyril of Jerusalem, Aihana.sius, Basil 
the Great, Gregory Myssen, Ciirysostom, Ambrose, and 
Jerome. They also held tliut the saints may and do 
fall from grace and perish. So Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Athanasius, and Hilary. Even Augustine himself, in 
the earlier part of his ministry, held election to be con- i 
ditional. But as early ns the year 3G7, he discovered I 
that such an election was inconsistent with man’s en- ' 
tire dependence on grace for ability to perform good 
works, a doctrine which he held most linnly. Ho 
therefore advanced the new theory that God’s eieetiiig i 
some to everlasting life, depended ui>on his mere good 
pleasure in view of reasons known only to himself; 
that God from eternity predestinated some to repent- 
ance, faith, good works, and ultimately to salvation, 
while others he left to go on in sin and perish ever- 
lastingly ; that the number of the elect Is fixed unal- 
terably and for ever; that this election of some to 
salvation through grace, while others are left wlDiout 
grace and perish in their sins, is no injustice on the 
part of God, because all men deserve to be left in their 
sins. He denied that God really wills the salvation of 
all men, and he justilled preaeldngthe Gospel to all, on 
the ground that we know not who are elected and wlio 
are not. When this theory was advanced by Augustine 
it met with opposition, and it was not always stated 
as guardedly by those who embraced it as it was by its 
author. Hence those opposed to it drew the frightful 
picture of it, which has been called rrodestinarianism. 
This system as stated by Munscher {ubi supra, p. 267 ) 
embraced the following positions— namely, that tho 
wicked are predestinated not only to punishment but 
also to commit sin, that baptism does not remove all 
sin, that the godliness of the righteous does not profit 
them, nor will the wicked be damned on account of 
their sins, that in general God will not judge men ac- 
cording to their deeds, that it is useless to address 
exhortations oither to sajnts or sinners. MUuschcr 
sul^oins ; All these were consequences drawn from the 
doctrine of unconditional decrees taught by Augustine, 
but they were consequences which he e^q^ressly re- 
jected. — Mur. 

4 See Mauguin, Fabtila Freedestinatiana Confutata, 
which he subjoined to his Collect, var. Scriptorum. qui 
Sac. ix. de pradestinatione et gratia scripserunt. tom. ii. ! 
p. 447, &c. Faris, 1650, 4to. [Mauguin was a French 
statesman, who with much theological and hlbtorici.1 
learning maintained with the Jansenists against the 

Jesuits, that there never were any Predestinarians 

Schl.l Spanheira, Introduct. ad Hist. Eccles. in his 
Ofp, tom. i. p. 993; Basnage, Adnot. ad Prosperi 

I Chronicon, and Preefat. ad Paustum liegiensemi Cani- 
! sius. Lection. Antiq. tom. 1. p, 315, 348. The author of 
I the Life of Launoi in his Works, tom. iv. pa. ii. p. 343 
— namely, Granet, Informs us that Sirmond encouraged 
Launoi to undertake a refutation of Mauguin; but 
Launoi having examined the subject fell in with the 
opinions of Mauguin. [Father Sirmond was a cham- 
pion against the Jesuits, who were charged by the 
Jansenists with departing from the opinions of Augus- 
tine ; and he hop^ to confute this charge if he could 
only demonstrate, Incontrovertibly, that there really 
was a sect of Predestinarians existing in tho times of 
Augustine. Sirmond bad published an ancient book 
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26. On the other hand, John Cassianus, 
a monk who came to Marseilles in France 
from the East and established a monastery 
I there, and certain others about the year 
430, endeavoured to modify in some mea- 
sure the system of Augustine.* Many 

at Paris, 1643, bearing the title Pr<pdestinntut sine 
Prtedastinatorum Ueeresit, et libri S. Auguttino temere 
adacripti r^ututio. The work consists of thrw books. 
The first contains a list of heresies, of which that 
of the Predcstinarians is the ninetieth. The second 
book bears the superscription, Liber secundtu^ sub 
nomine Augustini confictm^ nonugesiinum fuereshi con~ 
thums, qiUB asseritt Dei preedestinatione. perenta com- 
mitti. The third book contains a refutation of the 
supposed tract of AMgustine. This work is certainly 
ancient, and most probably to be ascribed to the 
younger Arnobius. But the credibility of its state- 
ments is nmeh impaired by the fact, that its author was 
a .scmi-Pelaglan and wrote more as a polemic than as a 
historian.— .SV7i^.] This petty dispute, whether there 
was in ancient times a sect of Predcstinarians, when 
thoroughly examined will perhaps turn out to l)e a 
contest about terms. [To the question, whether there 
cxiste<i in the fifth and sixth centuries a sect of Fredes- 
tinarians, some of the lejirncd have answered yes, and 
i others no. Those who answer in the latter manner 
i believe the sect of Prcdestiriarians was a fiction of the 
i seml-Pelagiaus, who used this name in order to bring 
i odium on Augustine and his followers. This opinion 
I was embraced by the Janseniats, the Reformed, and 
! among the Lutherans by Semler in his History of reli- 
I gious doctrines, prefixed to the third volume of Haum- 
' garten’s Polemic Theology. Those who answer the 
' que.stion affirmatively are divisible into two classes. 
They admit directly that there were Predcstinarians, 
who were condemned by the orthodox church ; yet they 
deny that Augustine taught what they admit to have 
been the errors of this sect. Of this opinion were the 
Jesuits and the early Imtheran divines.] Others while 
they admit all this, add that the opppsers of the sect 
were principally semi-Pelagians, who aimed at bringing 
contempt on Augustinlan doctrine. They hold that 
; only a few individual persons, as a few monks of Adru- 
metinn and Lucidus fell into these errors ; and there- 
fore they never constituted a distinct sect or heretical 
community. This opinion has been defondc<l by Noris 
and Graveson among the Catholics, by the two Basna- 
; gos among the Reformed, and in the Lutheran church 
, by Pfaff, Buddeus, the elder Walch, and Bcrnhold in a 
: disputation at Altdorf, 1737 ; and it is admitted by the 
younger Walch in his Hist, der Keizer, vol. v. p. 280, 
^tc. Among those who regard tlie whole question re- 
specting the existence of a Predostlnarian sect as a 
contest about words, besides Mosheim, may be reckoned 
Weismann, in his Memorabil. Hist. Ecd. tom. i. p. 
410, SiC. And in fact there is something like a conte.st 
about words, in the dispute whether there was really a 
Proilestinarian sect. For very much depends on the 
definition of the word sect or heresy. If the term is 
used to denote a society of persons who have a particu- 
lar mode of worship, then a Predestlnarian sect never 
had e.vistenoe. Hut if ^ho term denote a set of religious 
opinions, embraced and defended by individual persons 
here and there, but who never separated from the gene- 
ral church ; then it may be saic^ there was a sect of 
Predcstinarians. When we view the controversy in all 
Its extent, wo can by no means regard it as a contro- 
versy about words. See Walch, Hist, der Ketxcr. vol. 
V, pages 218—288 — Schl. 

I The views of Cassian are exhibited in his Cotlatio 
xiii. Putrum. 0pp. p. &c. and are well abridged by 
’M-ixmeher ( DogTmmgesch. vol. 4v. p. 246, &c.) as fol- 
lows. As Cassian is the only writer of those times who 
has exhibited a connected view of the doctrines of the 
Bo-cailod Massiiians, from his works alone can the de- 
viations of these teachers from the opinions of Augus- 
tine be derived. His primary object was to exhibit the 
true worth and the necessity of divine grace, but with- 
I out overthrowing the freedom of the human will. Man, 

I said he, needs at all times divine aid, and he can do no- 
thing to secure his salvation without it. But ho must 
i not be Inactive on his part. All men have indeed ori- 
ginal sin, and are subject to death, but a knowledge of 


persons falling in with their views, a sect 
arose, which its adversaries have called that 
of the semi-Pelagians. The sentiments of 
the semi-Pelagians are represented differ- 
ently by those who oppose them. The 
greater part however represent them as 
holding that men do not need internal, pre- 
venting grace, but that every man by his 
natural powers can commence the renova- 
tion of his soul, and can have and exercise 
faith in Christ and a purpose of living a 
holy life ; yet tliat no man can persevere in 
the course thus commenced unless he is 
constantly supported by divine assistance 
and grace. The disciples of S. Angustine 
in Gaul contended warmly wilh this class 
of men, but they could not vanquish them 


God and thoir free will they have not lost. It can 
neither be maintained that the commencement of what 
is good in iia always originates from God, nor that it 
always originates from ourselves. Sometimes it is of 
God, who first excites good thoughts and purposes in 
us. But sometimes it is the man who takes the first 
.step, and whom God then meets with his asslshince. 
In either case, it is God wlio, when ho sees the spark of 
goodness glimmering in the soul, or has himself lighted 
it up by his own working, cherishes and sustains this 
spark. God’s unchangeable will is that all men may 
l»e saved, and when any one is lost, it is cotitrary to his 
designs. At all times therefore the grace of God Is 
co-operating witi) our will, and strengthens and de- 
fends it , yet 30 that ho sonjetimes waits for, or requires 
from us some efi’orts to choose what is good, that ho 
may not seem to confer his gifts on the indolent and 
inactive. The grace of God however is always un- 
merited, as it bestows on the weak and worthless efforts 
of men such valuable favours and such unfading glory. 
The ways in which God brings .men to possess good- 
ness arc manifold and incomprehensible ; but he always 
treats each individual according to his cl»aractcr and 
desert. Yet this is not to be understood as if grace 
was imparted to each one according to his merits. On 
the contrary, the grace of God far transcends all hu- 
man deserts and sometimes transcends the unbelief of 
men \^i.e. brings the unbelieving to have faith). From 
those propositions (which are arranged differently 
from what they are by the author but are expressed in 
almost his own words) it appears that Cassian rejected 
unconditional election, the inability of man to do good, 
irresistible grace, and the Augustinlan idea of the 
saints’ perseverance. MUnscher adds that the prin- 
I cipal point in which the Massiiians departed from 
Augustine^s adherents lay in this, that man has in his 
I fre^om of will some power to do good, by exertliM 
which he does not indeed merit the grace of 
he makes himself fit to receive it ; and that God in/Wir 
of tliese human efforts has detorniined to bestoi^ 
grace and eternal bliss. The evidence by whioK-vtiM 
Massiiians supported their opinions was various. TllM^ 
chief argument was tills, that in the Scriptures ftiitn 
and virtue arc sometimes n ciulwid of men, and some- 
times represented as the gift of God ; and these differ- 
ent passages cannot be reconciled unless It be allowed 
that faith and virtue come principally from God, and 
yet that friae wifi has some part in them. This doc- 
trine moreover they said coincided with the standing 
belief of the church ; wliilc the opposite doctrine was 
new and also olfiectionablc, because it annihilated 
human freedom, fntroduced an unavoidable necessity 
in human actions, and tty holding up the idea that a 
man’s own efforts were of no avail, encouraged men to 
remain inactive. — Mur. 

2 Basnaj^e, iHst. de V Eglise. tome ll. fiv. xU. chap, i.j 
Hist. Litter, de Ut France, tome ii. pref. p. lx. &c.; 
Vossius, Hist. Pelagiana, lib. vl. p. 538, «cc.i IrenKsus 
VeronensI**, i.e. Scipio Maff^ De Hisresi Semipebt- 
giana, in the Opuscoli Sciential of Angelo Calogora, 
tom. xxlx. p. 399, &c. [As soon as Augustine was 
informed by Prosper and Hilary of the existence of 
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lor as their doctrines coincided with the 
inodes of thinking of the majority of people, 
and particularly of the monks, and were 
approvcil by the most respectable authors, 
especially among the Greeks ; and as Au- 
gustine himself and his friends did not ven- 
ture utterly to reject and condemn them as 
pernicious and impious, no ed’orts could 
prevent them from spreading far and wide. 

27. From this time therefore commenced 
those knotty controversies concerning the 
nature and the mode of that divine agency 
or grace which men need in order to salva- 
tion, which have unhappily divided Chris- 
tians in every subsequent age, and which 
arc still protracted to the grief of all pious 
and good men. Many in all ages have fol- 
lowed the system of Augustine, who as- 


[Part II. 

cribed everything to the grace of God, and 
nothing to human sufficiency; yet they 
dilfe^ea in the manner in which they ex- 
plained this system. But a still greater 
number have agreed with Cassian, whose 
system, though differently explained, has 
spread from the schools of the Gallic monks 
over all the nations of Europe. The Greeks 
and the other orientals held the same views 
with Cassian, nor have diey departed from 
them to this day. The opinions of Pela- 
gius appeared to most persons too bold and 
loose, and therefore were never openly 
avowed by largo numbers. Yet in every 
age some may be tbund who ascribed to 
man, as it is said Pclagius did, full power 
by his own strength to keep the whole law 
of God. 


these opposers of his system at Marseilles, he wrote his 
two pieces designed to confute them, De Pi ad at inn- 
time Stmetorum, and De Dono Perseverantiie, botli 
addressed to Prosper and Hilary. Soon afterwards 
a.d. 430 Augustine died, and Prosper and Hilary car- 
ried on the coidroversy. In 431 they visited Rome and 
obtained the patronage of (>a?.lestine the pontiff ; but 
not succeeding by means of councils and ptipes. Prosper 
applied himself to writing against the errorists. His 
strlotures on Cassian 's 13th Collation is a valuable per- 
formance. The work Da Pocatione Gentium (i. a. on 
thd universality of the call to embrace the Gosial sal- 
vation), seems not to be bis, for it does not come up 
Udly to ins views as expressed in his reply to Cassian. 
Though it concedes more to the semi- Pelagians than 
Augustine and Prosper did, still it was on the same 
side. Tlie majority in France well as nearly all the 
Greeks were in sentiment wltli the somi-I’elaglans. 
About the year 472 one Lucidus, a presbyter, having 
avowed pure Augustinianism, Faustus, bishop of Reiz 
in Gaul, wrote him a letter, and afterwards accused him 
before the council of Arles, a.d. 475. The council dis- 
approved the sentiments of Lucidus, who retracted; 
and they encouraged Faustus to write his two books, 
De Libero Arbitrio, in opposition to Augustine’s views. 
A few rattnths after, a synod at Lyon.s also decided in 
fttvotu* of semi- Pelagian sentiments. But early in the 
following century Ca'sarius of Arles came out a zealous 
Augustlnlan. and with the aid of some Scythian monks 
and some o^ers, he caused th.'xt doctrine to spread and 
to gain the ascendency. The synods of Orange and 
V Jenco, A.D. 529, declared in favour of it. The op- 
posers of Augustinianism were in that age denominated 
Pelagians, from their leaning towards the sentiments 
of Pelagius; also Massilians, froih the residence of 
their principal writers at ( Massilia) Marseilles. 1 1 was 
Uio school-men of after ages who donoininatod them 
semi-Pelaglans. According to Walch, they admitted 
original sin, but probably confined its effects to our lia- 
bility to temporal death. They supposed all the poste- 
rity of Adam have ability to discern what Is right, and 
freedom of will to choose it ; yet that none can bo saved 
but by grace through Christ, by means of his blood and 
a Christian baptism; that Christ died for all men; 
that God wills tho salvation of all, and therefore prof- 
fers his grace to all, so that all men may bo saved if 
they will. The way of salvation they suppose is to bo- 


lievo, to practise virtue, and to pLM severe in it to tlio I 
end. Faith Is believing that God has detennlncd to | 
save all that obey the gospel. This faith originates al- j 
together from our free will. From the same siaiiee, I 
und from the use of our natural powers, originate tlio 
beginnings of a right temper, the desiring, seeking, and i 
knocking. Yet neither this faith nor these beginnings 1 
of a right temper are good works, that is, they have no I 
proper fclficacy to merit the iissistanee of God, or that I 
grace which is necessary to the performance of good I 
works, and yet they may induce God to impart his 
grace. Thus it is God who gives the grace by which 
faith is strengthened and good works performed, yet its 
due influence must be allowed to free will, and not 
evirything be ascribed to grace. The connexion and 
co-operation of both are very necessary, for grace only 
helps or a-s.^sts. True faith may he lost, Its retention 
depends sol« ly on man’s free will, and it is not true that 
divine grace imparts to man a special gift of perseve- 
rance in goodness, God lias a twofold decree respect- 
ing man’s salvation ; first, his general desire that all 
may be saved, and secondly, his design actually to save 
those who sliall persevere in holiness to tho end. 
Augustine’s doctrine of predestination is very objec- 
tionable ; it wholly subverts man’s freedom, inake.s 
God the author of sin, and renders it vain to e.xhort 
sinners to repent or saJQts to persevere in religion. 
Election to salvation is conditional, depending on tho 
foreseen conduct of men in regard to obedience to the 
divine commands. To the puzzling question of their 
opposers, what becomes of so many baptized children 
who die before they are competent to exert their free 
will, and of so many adults who never w'cro favoured 
with a knowledge of the Gospel; they replied, first, 
that baptized children dying in infancy are saved, on 
the ground that God fomsaw they would persevere in 
religion if their lives had been prolonged ; and secondly, 
that so many children as die without baptism are de- 
prived of that ordinance, and so many adults as are 
deprived of a knowledge of the Gospel (both being 
doomed to damnation) suffer these privations, because 
God foresaw that the former would not live virtuously, 
and that tho latter would not embrace the Gospel if | 
they had an opportunity. Sec Vfalch’s ample account j 
of this religious party in bis lJut, der KeUer. ^ 0 !. v. ] 
Images 3—218. — Mur, 
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CENTURY SIXTH. 

PART I. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 


THE EXTERNAL 


ClI ALTER I. 

THE rnOSl’EEOUS EVENTS OE THE ciiimcfi. 

1 . It is evident frotn tlic liistol-Ical re- 
cords of the Greek empire, that several 
barbarous tribes, particularly some residing 
near the Black Sea, were converted to 
Christianity by the efforts of the Greek 
emperors and the bishops of Constantinople. 
Among these were the Abasgi, a barbarous 
nation inhabiting the shores of the Euxine 
Sea and as far as Mount Caucasus, who 
embraced Christianity under the emperor 
Justinian.* The llcruli who dwelt along 
the other side of the I.ster [or Danube], 
became Christiarrs under the same reign 
also the Alani, the Lazi, and the Zani, and 
some other tribes, whose residence is not 
definitely known at the present day.* But 
there is abundant evidence that nothing was j 
required of those nations except externally 
to profess Christ, cease from offering vic- 
tims to their gods, .and learn to repeat 
certain forms like a charm; the imbuing of 
their minds with religion and ^)iety was not 
even thought of. It is certain that after 
their conversion they retained their rude 
and savage manners, and were famous for 
rapines, murders, and every species of ini- 
quity. In most provinces of the Greek 
empire and even in the city of Constanti- 
nople, many idolaters were still lurking in 
concealment. A "rcat multitude of these 
were baptized during the reign of J ustin, 
by John, bishop of Asia.* 


1 Procopius, De Bello Gothico, lib. iv, cap. iii. ,Le 
Quicn, Orient Chritiiantts, tom. i. p. 1351, &c. [Their 
adoration (like that of the ancient Gormans) had been 
previously given to forests and lofty trees. The em- 
peror Justinian sent priests among them, and erected 
a church for them dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; and 
he rendered the people more inclined to become Chris- 
tians, by prohibiting their king from carrying on a 
shameful traffic in eunuchs. Sec Procopius, ubi supra, 
Neander, Kirclsen^esch, vol. 11. part 1. p. 247. — Mur, 
Procopius, uibt supra, lib. ii. cap. xlv. 

3 See Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. iib. iv. cap. xx. xxlJ. 
xxiii. All these conversions took place near the com- 
mencement of the reign of Justinian, about a.o. 430.— 
Mur, 


2. In the AYcst, Romigiiis bishoj) of 
llhcims, who lias been called the Apostle 
of the Oouls^ laboured with great zeal to 
convert idolaters to Christ ; and not with- 
out succe.ss, e.specially after Clovis, the king 
of the Franks, had imibraced Christi unity. * 
In Britain, Ethelbert king of Kent, the 
most distinguished of the seven Anglo- 
Saxon kings among whom the island was 
then divided, married near the close of this 
century a Christian wife named Bertha, 
the daughter of Chcrebert, king of Baris ; 
and she, partly by her own inllucuce itnd 
partly by that of the ministers of religion 
whom she brought with her, impressed her 
husband favourably towards Christianity. 
The king being thus prepared, Gregory 
the Great, at the suggestion undoubtedly 
of the queen, sent forty Benedictine monks, 
with one Augustine at their head, into 
Britain in the year 596, to complete the 
work which the queen had begun. This 
Augustine, with the queen’s assis,^^, 
converted the king and the of 

the inhabitants of Kent to Wor- 

ship, and laid the foundatioi^of til© foofiern 
British church.® Among ifce Fiitts a'^d 


'i Asseman, Biblioth. Orient, Vatican, tom. ii. p. 85. 
s Hist. LHter. de la France, tome iii. p. 1.55, &c. 

•> liede, Hist. Eccles. Gentis Anglor. lib. 1. cap. xxiii. 
p. 5.5, &c. ocl. Chlflet,; Rapin, Hist, d' Angleterre,io^x\Q 
i. p. 222, &c. Acta Sanclor. tom. ill. Februar. p. 470, 
where is an account of Ethelbert, king of Kent. [The 
marriage of Bertha is said to have been consummated 
A.i>. 579. It had been stipulated that she .should onioy 
her own religion and worship. She therefore had her 
private chaplain and a small church. Gregory tiio 
Great, Ijcforc he was made pope, was so captivated with 
the boivuty of some Engl.sh youth offered for sale at 
Uenie as slaves, that he wished to go himself as a mis- 
sionary to England; but tlie Roman people restrained 
him. lie was created pontiff in 590; and in 590, 
persuaded Augustine, abbot of St. Andrews at Rome, 
to undertake the conversion of the English nation. 
Augustine with a snjall retinue of monks set forward ; 
but he scarcely reached France before tho courage of. 
the whole party failed, and Augustine returned to obtain 
leave to abandon the enterprise. Gregory however 
would not give it up ; he exhorted Augustine to pro- 
ceed, assigned him more assistants, gave him letters of 
introduction to bishops and princes on tho way, and 
dismissed him. Augustine now proceeded through 
Franco, crossed tho Channel, and landed with his forty 
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Scots, Columba, an Irish monk, began the 


monks on the isle of Thanct in Kent. There king 
Ethelbcrt met him, learned his object, gave him access 
to the country, promised him protection and sustenance, 
but refhs^ to embrace the new religion till after further 
examination. Augustine and retinue now marched to 
Canterbury the capital, with a waving banner and a 
silver crucifix, chanting : “ 0 Lord, we heteeoh thee, in 
thy great nurry, to remove thy fwy and thy wrath 
from this city, oral from thim' house, jor we ha ve tinned: 
haUelufah” For a considerable time Augustine and 
his monks worshipped in the queen’s chapel ; and fasted 
and pvayed, and chanted hymns almost constantly. 
The next year, a.d. 507, the king had his mind made 
up, was baptized, and allowed, but did not compel any 
of his subjects to follow his example. In a short time I 
however all Kent was nominally Christian. Having j 
been so successful, Augustine this year went to Gaul, j 
and was ordained archbishop of Canterbury and primate 
of all England; and returned with a fresh accession of 
monks. In the year 598, he sent two monks, Lauren- 
tius and Peter, to Romo, to inform Gregory of the 
prosperous state of the mission. Gregory exulted in 
its success, and sent back the messengers with addi- 
tional labourers, the pall for tbe new archbishop, I 
numerous presents for the cathedral, including holy 
relics, letters to the king and queen, &c. He confirmed 
Augustine’s Jurisdiction over all England, exhorted 
him to proceed with his work, advised him not to 
demolish the pagan temples, hut to convert them into 
churches, purifying them with holy water; for the 
pagans would love to worship in the places long held 
sacred, yet the idols must he destroyed. He also advised 
that the people he allowed on festal days to assemble 
around the churches, erect booths, and there feast 
themselves, much as during their pagan state; yet 
without sacrificing to their idols. Gregory likewise 
answered several questions of Augustine, advising him 
and his associates to continue to live in monasteries, 
to use such a liturgy as should seem best suited to the 
country, and instructing him how thieves should be 
treated, how' njany bishops must concur in the ordina- 
tion of a bishop, how he must demean himself among 
the Gallic bishops, and what was to be thought of some 
ceremonial impurities. In f»02, Augustine built his 
cathedral at Canterbury, and ho erected a monastery in 
which to train men for the ministry. In the year (>04, 
ho attempted to bring under his jurisdiction and to a 
confonnity wdth his churches, all the clergy and | 
churches of the ancient Britons, whom the Saxons had 
conquered and driven chiefly into Wales. A council 
was held for the purpose. But as Augustine was quite 
bigotted and somewhat overbearing, nothing was 
effected. In the mean time, the conversion of the 
Saxons beyond the kingdom of Kent proceeded suc- 
cessfully; and several bishops were ordained, particu- 
larly a bishop for London and another for Rochester. 
St. Paul’s church in London was now founded, and 
tbe next year the West monastery (Westminster), ad- 
joining London. In the year C07, Augustine died, and 
was succeeded in the see of Canterbury by Laurontius. 
See Bede, Hist. Ecclcs. Brit. lib. 1. cap. xxiii. &c. 
and lib. ii. cap. 11. ill. Mabillon, Jnnal. Benedict. 
tom. 1. ann. 696 — 607. The legendary history of Au- 
gustine both in a larger and a smaller form by Goscelin, 
a monk of the eleventh century, may be found in Ma- 
billon, Acta. Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. I. p. 485—543. 
— -A/ttr. [In addition to the earlier church histories of 
Stilllngfleet, ( Origin. Britan. 1685, fob) and Collier 
{Ecclet. Hitt, qf Great Britain, 1708-14, 2 vols. fob) 
and the general histories of England, the modem works 
on the introduction of Christianity among the Anglo- 
8a.von8 are, Lingard’s Hist, and Antiq. qf the AngUh 
Saxon Church, Newcastle, 1806, third ed. Lond. 1845, 

2 vols. 8vo, presenting the Roman Catholic view ; and 
Boames’s Anglo-Saxon Church, l.ond. 1835, furnishing 
the Church of England view of this event. More im- 
partial than either is Lappenberg’s account In his ex- 
cellent work translated and enlarged by Mr. Thorpe, 
entitled Hitt, of England under the Anglo- Sann kings, 
Lond. 184.5, 2 vols. 8vo, vob 1. p. 131, &c. The student 
would do well to read attentively Milner's account of 
the same transactions, taken from a different point of 
view than any of the preceding, in his Hitt, of the Church 
of Christ, century vi. chap. vil. in vol, iii. p. 69.—/?. 


[Part i. 

work of administering Clirlstlan baptism.* 
In Germany, the Bonemiane, the Thurin- 
gii.ns, and Bavarians, arc said to have 
reoeived Christianity;* which to many 
however appears extremely doubtful. Of 
these holy enterprises amonp: the heathen, 
no one will form a high opiniort, when he 
shall have learned from the writers of this 
and the following centuries, that these na- 
tions .still retained a great part of their former 
paganism, and they so worshipped Christ as 
to reject his instructions by their lives, their 
deeds, and tlieir allowed practices. ^ 


1 Bede, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 134. [Some 
rays of light had penetrated the southernmost counties 
of Scotland at an earlier period. Ninian was bishop of 
Whlthern [or Candida Casa], on tlie borders of Scot- 
land, in the year 400; and bis successors sometimes 
extended their labours as far north as Glasgow. Indeed 
Kentingern is said to have actually removed his ciiair 
from Wbithern to Glasgow before the arrival of Colum- 
ba, and to have invited this Iri.sh missionary to visit 
him there. Tt was in the year 563, tliat Columba, witb 
twelve other monks, removed from the north of Ireland 
to Iona, Hii, I. or 1-colmkllb an islet on the outer sljoro 
of Mull, one of the larger of the IIebrides»or Western 
isles. The Scottish king of Argylc, Brude, or Bride, 
favoured his enterprise; and Aidan, a successor of 
Brude, paid him the highest reverence. Columba had 
the sole jurisdiction of his little island, which became 
covered with cloisters and churches, and was the resi- 
dence of a numerous and learned body of monks. For 
several centuries Iona w’as the centre of the Scotti.'-h 
church, and the place whe re most of her clergy were 
(•ducat ed. There also the Scottish kings for many 
generations were interred. Columba died In the year 
.597. Ilis memorable acts were recorded by Cmnmcncus 
Alhus (abbot of Iona from C.57 to GC9), and may i)C seen 
In Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. i. p. 
342, &c. atjd his life at largo, was written by Adainna- 
nus, who presided at Iona from C79 to 704. Sec Usshor, 
Britan. Eccles. Primordia, cap. xv. p. 687 — 709. — 
yiur. [For the best account of the introduction of 
Christianity into Scotland, see Chalmers’s Caledonia, 
v. i. p. 314, HiQ. Columba, tlie apostle of the Northern 
Piets, must not be confounded with Columbanus, an- 
other Irish monk of the latter part of the sixth century, 
the founder of the celebrated monastery of Bobbio In 
the Appenlnes, mentioned in part ii. chap. ii. page 221, 
below. The lives of Columba, referred to in the pre- 
ceding part of this note, are quite worthless in a 
historical point of view; they contain nothing hut a 
provoking detail of alleged prophecies and niiraclts 
which none but the most credulous can receive as true. 
Other lives of this devoted missionary are given by 
Colgan in his Trias Thaumaturga, 1647, and a digest 
of these lias been given by the late Dr. Smith of Camp- 
belton in his Life tf St. Columba, Edln. 1788, 8vo. 
No work of Columba is extant, if we except a few hymns 
in Latin and Irish preserved by Colgan, two or three 
of which are translated In Smith’s Life, But it is 
very singular that there are still preserved in Ireland, a 
copy of the Gospels and another of the Psalms said to he 
in his own hand-writing. The former is known by tlie 
name of the book of Durrow In the library of Trinity 
Cpiiege, Dublin ; and the latter is called the Catiach, in 
the possession of the Royal Irish Academy. The copy 
of the gospels called the book of Kells, is believed by 
some to be also in the hand- writing of Columba. — H. 

Canisius, Lectiones Antiqtue, tom. ill. par. ii. p. 
208. Aventinu.s Annul, ilo/omm, and others. 

3 As to the Franks, the Benedictine monks express 
themselves ingenuously, Hitioire JAtteraire de la 
France, tome iii. introd. p. 8, Ii, 13. As to the 
Anglo-Saxons, see what Gregory the Great himself 
allowed of, Epittol, lib. ix. ep. 76. 0pp. tom. ii. p. 1176, 
ed. Benedict. Among other things, he permitted the 
people on festal days to offer to the saints such victims 
as they had before offered to their gods. Wilkins, 
Concilia Magnee Britan, tom. i. p. 18, &c. 
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3. A great many Jews in various places 
undoubtedly madii a profession of Chris- 
tianity. In the East, Justinian persuaded 
the Jews resident at Boriuni, a city of 
Libya, to acknowledge Christ.* In the 
West, many Jews yielded to tlie zeal and 
efforts of the kings of Gaul and Spain, and 
to those of Gregory the Great and Avitus 
[bishop of Clermont]. But it should he 
added, that far more were induced to make 
an external profession of Christianity by 
the rewards offered by the princes, and by 
the fear of punishment, than by the force 
of argument. In Gaul, during the reign 
of Cliilderic, the Jews were c.ompelled to 

j receive baptism; and the same thing was 
I done in Spain.* But Gregory the Great 
wished this practice to be discontinued.* 

4. If full credit could be given to the 
writers of this age, this conversion of bar- 

I barous nations to Christian i(y must be 
ascribed principally to prodigies and mira- 
■ cles. But a knowledge of the converted 
nations will forbid our beru'ving these 
I statements ; for had tluisc nations seen so 
many wonderful deeds with their own eyes, 
llu^y would liavc had a stronger faith in 
I Christianity, and would have more r(;li- 
: giously obeyed its precepts. With the 
I majority, the example and influence of their 
I kings presented the <;hief argument for 
j changing their religion. Nor were more 
I solid reasons much needed; for the first 
j preachers of Christianity among them re- 
I quired of them nothing very difficult, or 
! very repugnant to their inclinations; they 
were only to worship the images of Christ 
I and of holy men, instead of those of their 
I gods, and for the most part with the same 
I ceremonies ; and to commit to memory ecr- 
: tain Christian formulas. Some preachers 
moreover, as might easily be proved, deemed 

I 1 Procopius, de Mdificiis Justmiani, lib. vi, cap. 2. 

I 2 Gregory of Tours, Hist. Frnneorum, lib. vl. cap. 
xviii. Launoi. de f'eteri More Jiaptizandi Judteo* et 
Infideles^ cap. i. in his 0pp. tom. ii. par. ll. p. 700, 
704. [All these Jewish conversions wore a victory of 
the Christians which did them Ilttlo credit. Avitus, 
for instance, the bishop of Clermont, baptized live hun- 
dred Jews. But the circumstances were these : a Jew, i 
having voluntarily received baptism, was proceeding I 
home in the customary white robe, when meeting with 
some Jews, one of them poured some fetid oil on his 
white robe. The people soon kindled into a rage, and 
pulled down the synagogue ; and the bishop sent word 
to the Jews, that they must all submit to bo baptized 
or must quit the place. In this dilemma, five hundred 
preferred receiving baptism, and the rest removed to 
Marseilles. See Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francor, lib. 
V. chap. xl. — Schl. 

< s See hM Epistles, lib. i. ep. xlvil. in his 0pp. torn. ii. 
p. 541, ed. Benedict, [or the extract from it in Baronins, 
innal, ad. ana. 591, tom. viU. pag. 26, 27, ed. Antw. 

1 600. Gregory commends the intentions of the Gallic 
bishops, but thinks that as such converts seldom per- 
severed, and therefore exposed themselves to a heavier 
punishment in the other world than if they had never 
been baptized, charity to them required that they should 
not be compelled to receive baptism.— Mur. 

I 


It lawful and right to delude the senses of 
the ignorant people, and to palm on tliein 
natural events for divine interpositions. 

CHAPTER II. 

AnVEIlSE EVENTS ANT) OCClTUllENCES. 

1. Although the imperial laws ordained 
that no public office should be held by any 
one who would not abjure paganism, yet 
there were many learned and respectable 
men who followed the old religion in the 
midst of the Christians. The illustrious 
compiler of the Civil Law, Tribonianus,^ is 
thought bv some to have been averse from 
the Christian religion. Of Procopius,* the 
celebrated and intelligent historian, the 
same suspicion is entertained by not a few. 
And it is still more certain, that Agathias* 
of Smyrna, an advocate at the bar and 
also a historian, was an idolator. Indeed, 
as is commonly the case everywhere, the 
rigour of the laws fell only on those who 
ha 1 neither birth, nor wealth, nor the favour 
of the great to protect them. 

2. It is still more strange that the Pla- 
tonlsts, who were universally known to be 
hostile to Christianity, should have been 
allowed publicly to instil their principles, 
which were totally inconsistent with our 

* Tribonianus was a native of Side in Pamphylia, 
flourished about a.d. 630, and died about a.d. 646. 
Richly furnished with Greek and Itonmn literature, he 
applied himself especially to the study of law. He was 
advanced to various civil ofticea, and was in high favour 
with Justinian, on account of his eminent talents and 
his obsequiousness. The Codex Judinianus was the 
joint work of Tribonianus and others *, but the compila- 
tion of the Pandects and Institutes was con)mitted to 
him as chief, with others to assist him, Tril)onianus 
was avaricious and Irndigious. Ho had been accused 
of atheism and pagan isnt. The truth probably was, 
tliat he had no fixed religious principles. See Hermann, 
Hid. .Juris liomani et Justiniani, lib. ii. cap. i. sec. 27, 
kc. and Gibbon, Decline and Fall. chap, xllv.— 
[Vol.viii. p. 42, Ac. M ilman’s Edition.— ii* 

6 Procopius of Cu'sarea (different from Procopius of 
Gaza), was a rhetorician, senator, and historian. He 
was secretary to the famous general Oelisarius from 
533 to 642, during his campaigns in Asia, Africa, and 
Italy; and afterwards being made a Roman senator, 
resided at Constantinoplo, and devoted himself to 
writing iho civil history of his own times; viz. De 
Bello Persico, De Bello Fandalico. and De Bello Uothico, 
His narration is elaborate and exact, and the style not 
unacceptable. He also wrote De Mdificiis Justiniani. 
in which he displays the munificence and greatness of 
that emperor ; likewise, Anecdoti site Historia Arcanot 
In which he describes the vices and crimes of Justinian 
and his empress Theodora. Procopius was alive in the 
year 562. Some accuse him of leaning towards pagan- 
ism. He was probably a man of no religion, but ex- 
ternally a conformist to Christianity. His works were 
published, Greek and Latin, by Maltrel, Paris, 1662. 

2 vols. fol. See Cave, Hist. Lit. tom. i. p. SlO.-^Mur. 

6 Agathias, an advocate at Smyrna, continued the 
history of Procopius from the year 663 to a.d. 569, writ- 
ten in an easy but florid style. He also wrote eigh^ epi- 
grams. HU works were published, Gr. and iMt. Paris, 
1660, fol. His hUtory and that of Procopius are both 
in the Corpus Historice Byzantifua Sertptorum. See 
Lardner, Worhs^ vol. ix. p. 85. — Af«r. his life in 

Smith’s Did. of Greek and Banum Biog. vd. i. p. 63. 
The writer considers him a Christian.— if. 
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religion, into the minds of the youth both 
in Greece and E^ypt. This class of men 
affected indeed a nigli degree of moderation, 
and for the most part so qualified their ex- 
pressions as to make the pagan idolatry 
jmpear not very remote from Christianity. 
This is evident from the examples of ChaU 
cidlus* and Alexander of Lycopolis.* Yet 
there were some among them who did not 
hesitate openly to attack the Christian reli- 
gion. Damascius in his life of his master 
Isidore and elsewhere, casts many reproaches 
on the Christians.* Simplicius in his 
Expositions of Aristotle not obscurely carps 
at the Christian faith.** The l£picJmremata 
xviii. contra ChristianoSi written by Pro- 
clus,® were in everybody’s hands, and 
therefore received a confutation from John 

Ctnoerniug the religion of Chalcidius 1 have spoken 
In iny notes on Cud worth's Intellectual St)xt. vol. i. p. 
r3i. [Oiialoidius flourished about a. d. 330 and wrote 
ills Latin translation of Plato's Tiina ns with a Com- 
mentary, at the suggestion (as is reported) of Ilosius 
of Oorduha. ^ Sonie make him to have been archdeacon 
of Carthago. See above, cent. iv. pt. i, cliap. i. sec 18, 
with note 7, p. 123 ; and Cave, llisi. Lit. tom. i. ]>. 100. 

— Mur, [These is a brief notice of him by Professor 
Uamsay In Smith’s Dirt, af Greek mid Hom. Biog. vol. i. 
p. G70. The question of liis being a Christian has Ix'cn 
keenly discussed, and loarncd men have taken diffen tit 
side's. The host account of the controvcr. y may Ik* seen 
In JJruckor, Hist. Crit. rhihn. tom. iii. p. 472 — 48.'), 

— It. 

*2 The treatise of this philosopher contra Man!ch(ro.s 
In Greek, was published by Comhefis, /tnetarinm 
Noniss, Jiibholh, Batrum, tom. ii. Concerning his 
religion, Ileausobie has given a critical dissertation, 
Uistoirede Manichee et du Manirhiimu', |>t. ii. D/sruurs. 
rrelhn. sec. 13, p. 23G, &c, [Alexander of J.ycopolis 
in Thebais In Lgypt flourished probably about a. n. 350. 
b'abrlcius supposes (BilMoth. Or. tom. v. p. 200), that 
he was first a pagan and a Manichee, and afterwards a 
catholic Christian. Cave is of the same opinion ( Hist. 
Lit. tonn ii. de Scriptor. incerta; cetatis). Ileausohre 
(ubi supra) thinks ne waa a mere pagan. Lardner 
( fCorks,\ol. iii. p. 384 ; vol. viil. p. 340, &c.) thinks 
he wasaOentilu l>ut well acquainted with the Manlchecs 
and other Cliristians; that ho lind some knowledge of 
the Old and New Te.stamcnts to wliich lie occasionally 
refers. He si)eaks witli respect of Chrisxt and tl»e 
Christian philosophy, and appears to have been a learned 
and candid man.— Mur. 

* Fhutlus, BiUiolhrca, cod. ccxlli. p. 1027. (Dama.s- 
cius was a native of l^amascus, hut studied and taught 
philosophy both at Athens and Alexandria. From the 
latter he fled to Persia during the persecution of the 
pagan philosophers by the emperor Ju.stinian, about the 
year 630. His subsequent history i.s unknown. He 
wrote the lives of Isldorus and othei-s. Commentaries 
on Plato, and four books on extraordinary events, all of 
which are lost. Photius calls liim civ aitpov fiiarorc^i^v, 
superiatioelv irreligious (Codex cl.\xxi.), and gives an 
epitome of his life of Isidore, Cod. ccxlil.— A/»^r. 

4 Simplicius, a native of Cilicia, a disciple of Damas- 
cius and an eclectic philosopher, was one of those who 
fled Into Persia about the year 630. He returned a few 
years after, and wrote commentaries on some of the 
philosophical and physical works of Aristotle; also a 
Commentary on the Encheiridion of Epictetus; both 
edited, Greek and Latin, by Wolf, Leyden, 1640, 4to. 
•~~Mur. 

6 Proclus was born at Constantinople a.d. 410, 
studied at Alexandria and at Athens, and became head 
of the philosophical school in the latter place in the 
year 450. He died a.d. 48.5 He was a man of much { 
philosophical reading, a great enthusiast, a bold and ' 
whimsical speculator, and a most voluminous writer. 
His eighteen Arguments against the Christians are so 
many proofs that the world was eternal. This work 
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I Pliiloponus.® So much licence would not 
have been allowed to these men, had there 
not been among the magistrates many who 
were Christians in name and outward ap- 
pearance, rather than in reality. ^ 

3. The Christians in some places had 
occa-sion even in this century, to comjplain 
of the barbarity and cruelty of their enemies.. 
During the greater part of it the Anglo 
Saxons, who had seized upon Britain, 
brought every kind of calamity and suffering 
upon the former inhabitants of the country 
who were Christians.^ The Iluns having 
made an irruption into Thrace, Greece, and 
other provinces, during the reign of Justi- 
nian treated the Christians with cruelty;*^ 
yet they appear to have boon infiucnced not 
so much by a hatred of Christianity, as by 
hostility to the Greek empire. A great 
(Iiangc in the state of Italy took plaet; 
about the middle of this century under 
Justinian I. J'his emperor by Nurses his 
general overturned tlie kingdom of the 
Ostrogoths in that country, after it liad 
stood ninety years, and annexed Italy to 
his empire. But under the emperor Justin 
the Lombards, a very warlike German 
tribe under their King Alboin, and accom- 
panied by sonu' other German people, »brokc 
into Italy from Bannonia in the year 568; 
ami having possessed themselves of the 
whole country, except Home and llavenna, 
founded a new kingdom at Pavia. Under 
those new lords, who were not only bar- 
l)arians but averse Irom Christianity, the 
Italian Christians for a time endured im- 
mense evils and calamities. But their first 
rage gradually subsided and the Lombards 
became more civilized. Autharis, their 
third king, made a lU'ofession of Christianity 
in the year 587, but he embraced the Arian 
creed, llis successor Agilulph, however, 
was induced by his queen, Theodelinda, to 


whh the confutation of John Phlloponus was published 
in Greek, Venice, 153.6, fob ; and in Latin, Lyons, 1557, 
fob — Mur. 

e See Fabricius, Biblio. Grce. vol. Hi. p. 522, &c. 
[and Hrucker, Ilistoria Crit. Philos, tom. ib' p. 491, 
with Hamberger’s Zuverldssige Nachrichten, tom. iii. 
p. 391,— 5cAb 

7 Ussher, Index Chronolog. Antiq. Eccles. Britan, ad 
ann. 508, p. 1123 [and still more to the purpose, ad 
ann. 511, p. 1125, and ad ann. 697, p. 1151, Ac. At 
the beginning of this century the Saxons held only 
Kent and Sussex, embracing about three counties in 
the south-east part of England ; all the rest of the 
country was inhabited by Christian Britons. But 
during this century the Saxons gradually extended their 
conquests ; and before the century closed the Britons 
were shut up among the mountains of Wales and Corn- 
wall, except a few In Cumberland on the boMlers of 
Scotland, or were driven to take i*ef!ugo beyond seas. 
Over all the rest of England paganism reigned; the 
churches were domollBhed or converted into idolatrous 
temples, and the public worship of the true God had 
ceaaed.— J/w. [See the works referred to in note 6, 
p. 214, above.— /?. 

Procopius, de Bello Persico, lib. ii. cap. Iv. 
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abandon the Arhin sect, and join the Catho- 
lics of the Nicene creed/ Chosroes, the 
king of Persia, exceeded all others in bar- 
barity, for he publitily declared that he 


would make war, not upon Justinian, but 
upon the God of the Christians ; and he 
cut oli‘ an immense nnmher of Christians 
by various modes of execution/^ 


PART 1 1. 

THE INTKEXAL lIISTOltY OF THE CHUKCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tnii IITSTOUY OF LITEIIATIJUK AND SCIENCU. 

1. Eveuy one knows that llie irruption 
of the fierce and barbarous nations into most 
of the provinces of the west, was (ixtremcly 
prtyudicial to literature and to every 
species of learnin;jj. All the lib(!ral arts and 
scicncec would have become wholly extinct, 
had they not found some feeble protcclion 
among the bishops and monks. To most 
of those churches which are called cathe- 
drals, schools were annexed, in which either 
the bishop himself or some one appointed 
by him instructed the youth in the seven 
liberal arts, as a preparation for the study 
of the^fiaered books. ^ 'I'Ik* monks and nuns 
were nearly all re([uireil by the foumlers of 
their houses, to devote some portion of every 
day to the reading of the work.s of tho 
ancient fathers of the chureli, who wen; 
supposed to have exhausted the fountains 
of sacred knowledge;. ^ It was therefore 
necessary that libraries should be formc<l 
in the monasteries, and that books should 
be multiplied by being trauseribed. This 
labour of transcribing books was generally I 
assigned to the more feeble-bodied monks, 
who were unable to encounter severe labour. 
To these establishments we owe the pre- 
servation of all the ancient authors which 
have come down to us, both sacred and 
j)rofane. Moreover in most of the mona.s- 
teries schools were opened, in which the 
abbot or some one of the monks instructed 
the children and youth who were devoted 
to a monastic life.* 


1 Paulus Dlaconus, JJe Gestis Lonirobardorum, Hb. U. 
cap. il.; and cap. xxvil. p. 219, 231, ed. Lindenbrog; 
Muratori, Antiq. Italia;^ tom. 1. p. 14; tom. il. p. 297, 
Ac.; and Annalet Italici. Giannone, Hist, de Naples^ 
[Uv. iv. chap, iii.] tom. i. p. 2'.)2, &c. 

2 Procopiuii, de Bello Vernico, lib. li. cap. xxvl. 

3 Fleury, Discours sur I’ fitst. flcdes.depuis Van.OQO, 
&c.; sec. 21, &c. in his IJisl. Eedes. tome xiii. p. 6C; 
Hist. Litter, de la Frnncey tome iii. Introd. sec. 32,p. 12, 
&c. ; 0#nringiu8, Antiquit. Academiae, pages C6-- 167. 
ed. Heumann. [Gregory of Tours, Hb. vl. cap. xxxvi. — 
Schl. 

4 Benedict of Aniane, Concordia Regularum^ lib. ii. 
p. 65, 64, 75, 77, 80, 100, lib. iii. p. 16-41, Ac. ed. 
Menard ; Mabillon, Pra^f. ad Stecul. 1. Ada Sanctor. 
Ord. Benedict, p. 44, &c. 

6 Benedict, Concardia Regular, lib, ii. p. 232 < Mabll- 


2. Hut not to mention that many of the 
bishops and others who had control over 
the monks were inattentive to their (liitv, 
and that others had strong prcjndi(‘es 
against learning and science, which they 
apprehended to be hazardous to piety —a 
fault commonly attributed to Gregory the 
Great, bisliop of Home, who it is said wi.shed 
to ha\e many of Hio ancient authors eofn- 
miited to the thimcs” — not to mention also 
that some of the bishops, of set purpose, 
euliivated ignorance and barbarism, which 
they confounded with Christian simplicity;^ 
to [)ass over the.se considerations, it remains 
to be stated, that tho branches of learning 
taught in these schools were confined within 

ion, Ada iSandor. Ord. Bencdidt torn. i. p. 314, Ac. 
[And yet it Is certain that these monkish schools kept 
aloof from the sources of real learning -I mean tho 
ancient classic autliors ; and that the best interpreters 
of Scripture among the fathers, such as Origen and 
Theodorus of Mopsuestio, were left to mouldiT in the 
<lust. On the contrary the young monks wore occupied 
witli reading and transcribing the most silly fables and 
legends, by which tlieir understandings atul their ima- 
ginations wore injured pa.st recovery. In the Rule of 
Isidore it is expressly htated : Libro'i grntilium, ha;rcti~ 
corum, Icgere ni\ftn . — Sdil. 

<> Liron, Singular Hh Ilistor. et Lit/er. tomoi. p. 166, ' 
Ac. [That Gregory wn.s opposed to all secular learning 
appears incontrovertilily from his conduct towards 
Deshlerlu.s, bishop of Vienne. This liisViop was a man 
of great merit, virtues, and learning. But he instructe<l 
some of his friends in grammar and the fine arts, and 
read with them the pagan poets. Gregory looked upon 
all this as horrible wickedness ; and therefore hesitated 
about .sending him the pall, and reproved him very 
I sharply in an epistle which is still extant. (Gregory, 
Epist. lib. ix. ep. xlviii.) “ HecaustJ (says tlie honest 
pope who esteemed it no wrong to praise extravagantly 
the greatest villains and the crueloBt munlerers) the 
I»raises of Christ and those of .lupiter cannot have place 
in the same mouth. And consider how enormous a 
crime it is for a bishop to sing I which would be unl>e- 
coming even in a religious layman. Tho more hoiriblo 
this is in a priest, the more earnestly and faithfully 
should it lie inquired into. If it should hereafter apjiear 
I clearly that the reports which have reached mo are 
false, and that you do not study vanities and secular 
literature (nec vos nugis et sccularibus literis studoro) ; 

I shall praise God who has not |>ermitted your heart to 
be defiled with tho blasphemous praises of the horrible 
ones.” But whether it be true, as John of Salisbury 
states ( De Nugis Curialium, Hb. il. cap. xxvi. ; and Hb. 
viii. cap. xix.) that he caused the Palatine or CapitoUnc 
library to bo burned, or as Antoninus of Florence tells 
us (see Vossius, De Ilistoricis Latinis, p. 98) that be 
committed to the flames Livy's History must be con- 
sidered uncertain, as the witnesses are so modern. Yc?t 
it would not be improbable in a man of such flaming zeal 
against the pagan writers.— 5'eA/. 

7 Mabillon, Prtef. ad Sceculum I. [ Acta Sanctr Ord.J 
Benedicti, p. xlvl. 
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very narrow limits,* and tliat the teachers 
wele ignorant and incompetent. Greek 
literature was almost everywhere neglected; 
and those who professed to cultivate Latin, 
consumed their time on grammatical subtil- 
tics and niceties, as is manifest from the 
examples of Isidorus and Cassiodorus. 
Eloquence liad degenerated into rhetori- 
cal blustering, made up of motley and 
frigid figures and barbarous phraseo- 
logy, as is shown by those who composed 
with most elegance, such as Boethius, 
Cassiodorus, Ennodius, and others. The 
other liberal arts, as they were called, 

I contained nothing elevated and liberal, but 
consisted of only a few precepts, and those 
I very dry. 

I 3. Philosophy was wholly excluded from 
the schools which were under the direction 
! of the clergy; for nearly all supposed that 
religious persons could do very well without 
it, or rather ought never to meddle with it. 
The mosfe^minent, and indeed almost the 
only Latin philosopher of this age, was the 
celebrated Boethius, privy counsellor to 
Theodoric, kinj; of the Ostrogoths in Italy, 
lie embraced the Platonic system but like 
most of the younger Platonists, approved 
also the precepts of Aristotle, and illus- 
trated them by his writings. lie is there- 
fore not improi)crly rcgardi^l as the man 
whose labours brought the Ari.stotelian 
philosophy into higher repute among the 
Latins, than it had hitherto been. 

4. Among the Greeks, the liberal arts 
were cultivated with more zeal in several 
places ; and some of the emperors encoura- 
ged all branches of learning with honours 
and rewards;* yet the number of the men 
of genius is much smaller than in the 
preceding century. 'When this century 
commenced, the younger Platonism was 
flourishing in full splendour. The schools 
of Alexandria and Athens were under 
masters of high credit, Damascius, Isidore,^ 
Simplicius, Eularaius, Ilermias, Priscian, 

I See M. Aurelius Cassiodorus, Liber de teptem Dis- 
ciplinii among his Opera* 

» This will be evident to any one who with some 
knowledge of the views of the younger riatonists, takes 
up his books De Consolation/^ Philosophi/e. See al.so 
Vallinus, Notes, pages 10, 60. Holstenius, De I'ila 
Perphyrii, p. 7, M. Cantab. ; likewise, Mascov, Hist. 
Gertnanorum, tom. U. p. 102, &c. [Bnickcr. Hist. 
Crit. Philos, tom. iii. p. 624, Ac.; and Uamborger’s 
ZunerUusige Nachriehten, vcl. Hi. p. 317, &c. — Schl. 
[Seo also nls life in Smith’s Diet, q/* Greek and Horn. 
Biog, vol. I. p. 495, where the question of his be}ng a 
Chmtian is careftilly considered. — R, 

3 Sw the Codex Theodos. tom. li. lib. vl. p. 113, &o. 
Conrlnglus, De Sittdiis urbis Romas et Constantinop. 
annexed to his Diss. de Antiquit, Academicis, 

4 See Bmcker's account of Isidore, In his Hist. Crit. 
Philos, tom, ii. p. 341 . Isidore was called Gasicus from 
his native place, Oasa in Palestine ; and this discrimi- 
nated him from Isidore Mercator, UispalcnslB, and 
Pelusiota.— ScA/. * 


and others. But when the emperor Jus- j 
tinian, by an express law, forbade the 
teachirfg of philosophy at Athens ® (which 
is * undoubtedly to be understood of this : 
species of philosophy), and manifested pe- | 
culiar displeasure against those wlio would ' 
not renounce idolatry, all these philoso- 
phers took up their residence amon^ the | 
Persians, the enemies of the Romans.® They | 
returned indeed in the year 533, on tlie j 
restoration of peace between the Persians | 
and the Romans but they were never | 
able to recover their former credit, and | 
they gradually ceased to keep up their j 
schools. Such was the termination of this 
sect, which had been a most troublesome 
one to the cliurch for many centuries. On 
the contrary, the Aristotelian philosophy 
gradually emerged from its obscurity, 
and received explanations, particularly 
from tlie commentaries of John Philoponus. 
And it became necessary for the Greeks to 
acquaint themselves with il, because the I 
Monophysites and the Nestorians endea- 
voured to confute tlic adherents to the ' 
councils of Ephesus and Clialcedon, by j 
arguments suggested by this philosophy. 

5. For the Nestorians as well as the ' 
Mono|)hysites, who lived in the East, kept : 
their eye upon Aristotle; and to enable their 
adherents to be good disputants, translated 
his prin(;ipal works out of Greek into their 
vernacular tongues. Into the Syriac lan- 
guage, Sergius Rasainensis, a Monophysite 
and a philosopher, translated the writings 
of Aristotle.® In Persia, on;*, Uranius, a 
Syrian, propagated his doctrines, and even 
instilled them into tlie mind of Chosroes, 
the king, who was studious of such matters.® 
Another, who was doubtless of the Nestbrian 
sect (for no otlier in this age prevailed in , 
Persia, the Greeks being excluded), pre- j 


S Johannes Malala, llistnria Chronica, 'pov. H. p. 187, i 
ed. Gxon. A nothor testimony to the same point derived 
from 1 know not what unpublished Chronicon, is ad- I 
duced by Alemannus, Ad Procopii Historiam Arcanam, j 
cap. xxvi. p. 377, ed. Venetae. [Also Agathias, cap. ii. ! 
and Suidas, art. irpco-/3i>v, tom. ill. p. 171, seem to refer j 
to this event by saying: Damascius, Simplicius, Eulalius, j 
Priscianus, Ilermias, Diogenes, and Isidorus, retired to 
Persia, l)ecau8e they could not live according to their 
inclinations — Schl. j 

® Agathias, De Rebus JnsAniani, lib. ii. ; Corj us 
Byzant. tom. iii. p. 49, ed. Veneta'. 

7 Consult tlie excellent Wessellngius, Variar, 

lib. 1. cap. .wiii. p. 117. 

3 Abulpharajus, Historia Dynastiar. pages 94, 172, 
ed.ofPocock. ; 

9 Agathias, De Bebus Justiniani, lib. li. p. 48. That 
tills Uranius accommodated tlie precepts of A4stotle to 
the Eutychian controversies appears from this, that 
Agathias represents him as disputing about the passi- j 
bility and immiscibilify of God, koX to Tra9>jTb»' xal i 
a^vyxurov. [Uranius was in so high esteem with King i 
Chosroes, that he had liim constantly at his table. He \ 
wished to be accounted a sceptic, but may more Justly 
be ranked among the Nestorians than among tiie proper 
philosophers. — SchL ^ ( 
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' sen ted the same king with a Persian trans- 
: Lition of Aristotle.* Yet there were among 
j these Christians some who, rejecting both 
I Plato and Aristotle, chose to philosophize 
or speculate according as their own genius 
led them. Such was the Nestorian Cosmas, 
called Indicopleustcs, whose opinions were 
quite peculiar, and more consentaneous with 
those of the orientals than with those of 
the Greeks. 2 Such also was the writer, 
Irom whose Exposition of the Octatcueh, 
Photius has preserved some extracts. ^ 

CHAPTER II. 

, HISTORY OF THE TEACIIEllS IN THE CHURCH. 

1. In the constitution of the Christian 
' church there was no important change, 
i Put the two prelates who considered them- 
I selves and were regarded by others as 
i standing at the head of the whole cluind), 

, the bishops of Rome and Constantinople, 
j were incessantly contending for priority 
and about the extent of their territories 
and jurisdiction. The bishop of Constanti- 
nople not only claimed the primacy in tne 
eastern churches, but maintained that his 
see was in no respect inferior to that of 
Romo. The pontilTs of Rome were ex- 
ceedingly disturb(^d at this, and contended 
that their see held a rank and prc-eniinenco 
above that of Constantinople. In particular 
j the Roman pontilf, Gregory the Great, did 
! so in the year 587 ; when John of Constan- 
tinople, surnamed the Faster on account of' 
the austerity of his life, had by his own 
authority assembled a council of eastern 
j bishops at Constantinoph*, to decide on 
^ charges brought against Peter [Gregory] 
bishop of Antioch ; and on this occa.sion 
had arrogated to himself the title of ecu- 
menical or universal bishop,^ For although 

1 Agathias, Ve Rebt^ Juatiniani, lib. ii. p. 48, cd. 
VenotTp. 

2 Montfaucon, Pra>f, ad Cosman, p. 10, &c. In his 
CoUectio Nov, Pair. Greecorum. [This Cosnia.s was 
an Egyptian monk. In early life he was a merchant, 
and trailicked through the whole length of the lied 
Sea and quite to India; whence he got the name of 
Jndiconleustfis, an Indian Navigator. A tier many years 
spent in this manner he took up his residence in a mo- 
nastery in Egypt, and devoted himself to composing 
books. His chief work Is Topographia Christiana sive 
Christianorum opinio de mundo. It Is his great aim to 
prove the earth not spherical but a vast oblong plain ; 
the . length, east and west, being double the breadth. 
He argues from Scripture, reason, testimony, and the 
authority of tho fathers. But while pressing his main 
point he introduces much valuable geographical infor- 
mation, which he bad collected in his voyages. He 
flourished and probably wrote about a.d. sa.I. The 
best edition is that of Montfaucon, Greek and Latin, in 
Collect. Nov. Patr. Gr. tom. il. Paris, 1706. Sec Cave’s 
Hist. LWr. tom. i. p. ftl5, Stc.— Mur. 

3 Photius, Biblioth. cod. xxxvi. pages 22, 23. 

4 Moshelm here confounds dates, names, and trans- 
actions. Gregory (not Peter) bishop of Antioch, being 
accused of incest and other crimes appealed hrom the 
tribunal of the governor of the East to tho Emperor 
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the bishops of Constantinople had long used 
this title, which was capable of a harmless 
interpretation, yet Gregory concluded from 
the time and the occasion on which it was 
now used, that John was aiming at a supre- 
macy over all Christian churches ; and he 
therefore wrote letters to the emperor and 
to others, in which he vehemently inveighed 
again.st this title. But he could elfeet 
nothing, and the bishops of Constantinople 
continued to assume it, though not in tho 
sense which Gregory supposed.® 

2. The bisliop of Rome persevering in 
his opposition excited commotion everv- 
wliere, in order to bring the Christian world 
under his own control. And he was in some 
degree successful, especially in the west; 
but in the east scarcely any would listen to 
him, unless actuated by hostility to the 
bi.shop of Constantinople, who was always 
in a condition to oppose his ambitious 
designs in that quarter. How greatly the 
ideas of many had advanced respecting the 
powers of the bishop of Rome, cannot better 
be shown than by the example of Ennodius, 
the insane llatterer of Symmachus, who, 
among other extravagant expressions, said 
tlic pontid’ judges in the place of God.® 
But on the otlier hand, there are numerous 
proofs that the emperors, as well as some 

Mauricius; and the emperor (not tlie patriarch John) 
called a council or appointed a court of CoinmigBioners 
at Constantinople In 587, composed of patriarchs (o * 
their delegates), Roman .senators, and metropolitans, to 
bear and decide the case. (See Evagriu.s, //id. F.vclrs. 
lib. vl. cap. vli. Evagrius was Gregory’s counsellor at 
the trial, and has given us nearly all the infor.najon 
which has reached us respecting this council.) On this 
occasion it Is said John, tiio patriarch of Constanti- 
I nople, was honoured with llic title of universal bishop — 
a title which had for some time been used by the bishops 
of that see. Tho decisions of this council being gent |p . 
Pelagius II. (not to Gregory tho Groat) bishop of Rom^, 
Pelagius confirmed the acquittal of Gregory of Afittoch, 
but remon.stratod strongly against the title give» to 
John. Ills letters on the occasion are lost, but they 
are mentioned by his successor. In the year 690 Pela- 
gius died, and was sueceeded by Gregory the Great; and 
ho finding that John continued to use this title, took up 
tho business in earnest about the year 69.5, and for 
some years lal)o\ired by entreaties and throats, and con- 
tinued applications to the emperors and to the other 
eastern patriarchs, to divest the Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs of a title which he maintained to be prqfane, 
j anti-christian, and infernal, by whomsoever assumed. 
See Gregory the Great, Epistol. lib. Iv. cp. xxxvi. xxxviil. 
and lib. vl. ep. xxxix. ^e. Bower’s /Jves <\f the Popes 
(Pelagius If.), vol. ii. p. 459, and (Gregory) vol. 11. 
pages 505, 611, 517; Natalis Alexander, //x&t. Eccles. 
saecul. vi. cap. li. art. xii. xiii. torn. x. p. 18, 25, &c. 
od. Paris, 1^43 Mur. 

6 Gregory the Great, Epistof. lib. iv. v. vi. All the 
passages in these epistles relating to this important 
subject are collected and illustrated by Launoi, Asserth 
in Prioitegium S. Medardi, 0pp. tom. iil. pt. ll. p. 266, 
Ac. See Ic Q,uion, Oriens Christianus, tom. i. p. 67, Ac. 
PfaflT, Diss. de Titulo (Ecumenici; in the Tempo UeU 
vefica, tom. iv. p. 99, and the authors there mentioned, 
[The full title of Pfaff’s dissertation is, De titulo Patri- 
archte (Ecumenici, porno eridos inter Grascam et Laiinam 
eeclesias ; it is VC 17 necessary to be consulted In study- 
ing this contest.— R. 

6 See his Apologettcum pro Synodo^ in the Bibliot/u 
Mag. Patr. tom. xv. p. 248, cd. Paris. 
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whole nations, would not patiently bear 
this new yoke.* The Gothic kings in Italy 
would not allow the bishop of Home to 
domineer excessively there ; nor would they 
allow any one to be considered as pontift* 
whom they had not approved, and they 
wished to have his election controlled by 
Iheir decisions.* These kings also enacted 
laws relative to religious matters, arraigned 
the clergy before their tribunals, and sum- 
moned ecclesiastical councils.* And the 
pontiffs themselves paid homage to these 
sovereigns and afterwards to the empejx>rs 
in a submissive manner; for they had not 
yet become so lost to all shame as to look 
upon temporal sovereigns as their vassals.^ 
3. The clergy were previously in posses- 
sion of high privileges and great wealth, 
and the superstition of this century added 
considerably^ to both. For it was supposed 
that sins might be expiated by munitieence 
to churches and to monks; and that the 
prayers of departed saints, which were most 
efficacious with God, might be purchased 
by presents offered to them, and by temples 
dedicated to their names. ^ This increase 
of wealth and privileges was accompanii^d 
with an equal increase of the vices usually 
attendant on atlluenee, in the clergy of all 
ranks from the highest to the lowest;^ as is 
manifest even from the laws enacted by 
councils and by the emperors to regulate 
the lives and morals of the clergy.^ For 

what need was there of guarding the morals 
of these men with such ramparts of laws, if 
they manifested some degree of love for 
virtue and piety? Yet the efficacy of these 
laws was slight; for so gieat was the 
reverence for the clergy, that their most 
atrocious offences were visited with the 
gentlest cliastisements; and tin’s emboldened 
them to peqietrate any iniquity. 

4. What sort of men the bishops of Rome 
were, who wished to be thouglit the chiefs 
and fathers of the whole Christian church, 
and also the body of the clergy under theun 
at Rome, best ajipears from the long and 
violent contest between Syramaebus and 
Laurentius; which broke out in the year 
498, and was at length settled by the Gothics 
king Theodoric. Each maintiuned that he 
himself was the regularly constituted pontiff, 
and each accused the other of the most 
abominable crimes, and not without an 
appearance of truth. Three councils as- 
sembled at Rome were notable to terminate 
the fierce quarrel ; in the fourth, Theodoric 
having taken up the business, soon after 
the commencement of the century, Sym- 
machiis was at length pronounced innocent. 
But the adverse party continued to deny 
(hat justice had been done them by thi.s 
decision ; and this led Ennodius of Fa via 
to U7‘itc his Apology for the Council and j 
for Symmaebus.® From this treatise, which 

sliould be excluded the church for thirty days, or under- ' 
go corporeal punishment ; and (can. 4‘2) the clergy W'cre 
forbidden to exercise the art of fortune-telling. Mar- | 
duln. Concilia, tom. ii. p. 1002. Other laws forbid i 
simony, concubinage, perjury, usury, and gaudy dress, i 
in the clergy. In llarduin's Coticdia, tom. Hi. p. 629, | 
mention is made of nuiny nuns, at thu head of whom • 
wci*e two princesses, Chrotildis and Basinc, who broke 
from the nunnery at 1‘oictiers, and a part of whom were 
found pregnant, and also committed the most shameful 
acts of violence. And in page 631, he mentions one 
iEgidius, bishop of Kheims, who used forged documents 
before the council of Mets ; and for treasonable prac- 
tices was removed from office. See Fleury, Hist. 
Ecch'siast.lW- XXXV. sections .6-8.-- 5r//Y. 

8 This apology is extant in the Jiiblioth. Magn. Pair. 
tom. XV. p. 248, &c. [And in most of the Collections 
of Councils.— This contest may be worth describing 
more fully.— On Uie death of the pontift* Athanasius, in 
tlic year 4518, not only the clergy but the people and 
the senate of Rome, were divided about a successor. 
Symmachus, a deacon, and Laurentius, the archpresby- 
ter, were both chosen on the same day by their respect- 
ive partisans ; and so eager were both parties to carry 
tlieir point, tliat the whole city was in an uproar, and 
many battles and much bloodshed took place in the 
streets and in the public places. To end tlie dire 
contest, the lending men on btith sides agreed to refer 
the contested point to the deci.sion of Theodoric, the 
Arian king, resident 9$. Ravenna. He decided, that the 
one who sliouid bo found to have had most votes, and 
to have ijcen elected at the earliest hour, should be 
considered tlie legal pontiff. This secured the election 
of Symmachus. The king likewise ordered the bishops 
to make regulations for the election of future popes, 
which should prevent the recurrence of similar difficul- 
ties. This was done in the year 433. Rut the party 
of Laurentius were not yet quiet. In the year 500 they 
accused Symmachus of several heinous crimes l>efore 
the king; and tiio tumults and civil wars of Rome were 
renewed witli intveased violenca Some senators iu- 

1 See particularly rospccthiK Spain, Mich. (ied<le9, 
On the Papitl Siifireinnry^ clilotiy with rclatiuii to the 
ancient Spanlsii citurch; |.ul»lisl»c‘d*1iinong his Miscel- 
laneous Tracts, vol. ii. p. 1, ttc. 

2 See Masco V, Hint. Germanomm^ tom. ii. note, 
p. 113. 

3 liasnage, Wsi. des lir/mrvu’rx, tome i. p. 3S1, 

&o. [Thu.s, e. g. Thcodoiic as.stmbl(d tlie Italian 
bishops at Rome, to settle tl>o cuntc^tl^l election of 
Sytnmaclius to the papal chair. (Walch, J/isL der 
Kirchenversam. p. 3-17.) The council of Orleans in 611 
was held by orUcr of Clovis (ibid. p. 301) ; another at 
Orleans in 633 by order of Cbildebert (ibid. p. 3(57); 
and In the year 649 (ibid p. 376) ; and at Clermont by 
order of 'J'beudebert (ibid. :i03).—ib'cht. 

♦ See the collections from Gregory the Great, by 
Launoi, IJe Regia Potestate in iHatrhnuJi. Op,i. torn. 1. 
par. ii. p. 031, Ike. and Asseriio in Prioilegium S. Me^ 
d u di, 0pp. tom. ill. par. ii. p. ‘275 ; Giaimuuc, Hixtoire 
de Nuptex, tome ii. p. 282, &c. ; and livr. iii. chap. vi. 
sec. 0. — AJur. 

* Thus, e. g. Gregory (in cap. xv. Jobl, lib. xii. cap. 
xxiil.) says : “ Whenever, after committing a crime wo 
give alms, we do as it were euin{>ensate fur our wicked 
actions.** So also in his epistles (lib. ix. ep. xxxviii.) : 

“ The intercessions in heaven of him whose body you 
have covered on earth will protect you from all sins,'* 
Ike . — Schl. 

■<> Theophanes (on the second year of Justinian's 
reign) states that Esalas, l)lshop of Rhodes, and Alex- 
ander, bishop of Uiospolis in Thrace, were for the crime 
of sodomy deprived of their ofheos, and castrated by 
order of the emperor ; and then carried about as a show 
with a herald proclaiming; “ All ye bishops beware of 
disgracing your venerable office." So in the epistles of 
Gregory the Great many proofs occur of impure con- 
duct among the clergy: e. g. lib. vili. ep. xi.; lib. iii. 
ep. xxvl. and ix.; lib. i. ep. xviil. xlli.— Schl. 

7 Thus, e. g. in the council of Agde in Gaul (can. 41 ), 
it was etmeted, that a clergyman who should get druuk, 
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abounds in rhetorical colouring, wo may 
clearly learn that the foundations of that 
exorbitant power which the pontiffs after- 
wards obtained, were alreadjr laid ; but not 
tliat Symmaclms had been inconsiderately 
and unjustly accused. 

5. The progress of monkery was very 
great both in the East and in the W cst. In 
the East, whole armies of monks might liavc 
been enrolled, without any sensible dimi- 
nution of the number anywhere. In the 
West, this mode of life found patrons and 
followers almost without number in all the 
provinces ; which is apparent from the va- 
rious rules drawn up by dilferent indivi- 
duals for regulating the lives of monks and 
nuns.‘ In Great Britain, one Congal is 
said to have persuaded an immense number 
to abandon active life and spend their days 
in solitmh', according to ,a rule wliicii he 
presoribed.^ llis diseiples filled Ireland, 
Gaul, Germany, Switzerland, and other 
countries with convents of monks. The 
most famous of them was Columbanus, who 
h:is left us a rule of his own, distinguished 
for its simplicity and brevity.'* The whole 


formed tlic long of the stnto of Rome, and rc<iucsted 
him to send a visitor tliithcr, with full power to settle 
all the dilliculties. Peter, bishop of Altino, was ap- 
pointed. lie repaired to Rome?, and at once suspended 
Symmaclms, and took the goods of the church Into his 
own hands. This enraged the partisans of Symmachus 
to madness, and prostrated all order and subordination. 
Being apprised of the state of tilings, the king now 
repaircil to Ilorne in person, and spent six months in 
tranquillizing that distracted city. lie ordered all the 
bishops of Italy to meet in council, and decide on the 
eharge.s against Symmachus. The council held several 
meetings in that and the following years. Symmaclms, 
wlien sent for, set out to go to the council attended by 
a mob; a battle ensued in the streets, several were 
killed, Symmachus himself was wounded, turned back, 
and refused to appear before the council. The council, 
after some delay, proceeded in his absence; decreed 
that the witnesses, being slave.s, were inconipotent to 
prove anything ; and therefore dismissed the complaint. 
Tlio friends of Laurentius protested against the deci- 
sion. The council met again, and adopted as tlielr 
own the apology for them drawn up by Ennodius. See 
Bower’s Liiv's qf the Popes, (Symmachus) vol. ii. pages 
•its— 2G1. Harduin, Concilia, torn. ii. p. 9G1, &c. 975, 
S.’l, 989.— il/wr. 

I Most of these rules aro extant In llol-stenius. Codex 
Regiilarum, par. ii, published at Romo, 1661, in 3 vols. 
Ito. Add Martene and Durand, Thesaurus novus 
Anecdotorum, tom. i. p. 4. 

a Usshcr, Primor. Eccles. Britan, pages 132, 441, 
911. [Comgallus or Congellus was an Irish monk who 
founded several monasteries; the most important of 
which was that of Bauchor or Bangor (on the south 
shore of Carrickfergiu bay in the north-easterly part of 
Ireland), erected about a.d. 630. Congal is said to 
have ruled over three thousand monks living in different 
mona.-'terios and cells. See Ussher, uH supra. — Mur. 
[See also T«anigan’3 Becks. Hist, qf Ireland, 2d edition, 
Dub. 1829, vol. ii. p. 62, hc.~R. 

3 Ussher, Sulloge Antiq. Epist. Hibernic. pages 6— 
l.^;Uol8tenlu8,Codrx Regular, tom. ll. p. 48. Ac.; Ma- 
billon, Preqf. ad Acta Saiictor. Ord. Bened. Ssccul. ii. 
p. iv. [St. Columbanus (a different person from Co- 
luinba, the apostle of Scotland, mentioned p. 214, 
above) was born In Leinster, Ireland, about the year 
559. After a good education m the literature of that 
age, he became a monk in the monastery ol Bangor, 
under Congal In the }earS89. ”“'”1;“: 

nions, he passed through England into Gaul , and 


monastic order abounded with ftinatica and 
profligates. In the eastern monasteries 
there were more fanatics than knaves. In 
the western thdre were more knaves than 
fanatics. 

G. A new order of monks, which in time 
absorbed all the others in the West, was 
established at mount CasJ^ino, in the year 
529, by Benedict of Nursia, a devout and 
a distinguished man according to the stan- 
dard of that fige. His Rule is still extant, 
and it sliows that it was not his aim to bring 
all monks under his regulations, but rather 
to found a new society, more stable, ot 
better morals, and living under milder rules 
than the other monks; the members of which 
should load a retired and holy life spent in 
prayers, reading, manual labour, and the 
instructiiin of youth.* But his followers 


settkHl in Burgundy, whore he built the monastery of 
Luxt'uil, or liiixovium ; and there ho spent about 
twenty years with great reputation. But in the year 
610, having olFended Theodoric the king by reproving 
his vices, ho was banished that territory ; ai:d after 
wandering a few years in dlirercnt parts of Gaul and 
Germany along tlio Rhino, and spending three years 
near Bregentz in Helvetia, he went into Italy, was re- 
ceiveil kindly by Agilulph tho Lombard king, built tho 
monastery of Hobbio near Tavia, presided over it one 
year, and then died about a.d. 615. He was a man of 
superior genius and possessed vast intlucuco. His 
works yet reniaitiing are his monastic rule, his monas- 
tic discipline, some poems and epistles, and seventeen 
discour.'^es, which were published at Louvain In 1667 
by I’atrick Fleming, an Irish monk. His life, written 
by Jonas, an abbot of Bobbio, while several cotempora- 
ries of Columbanus were yet living, is extant in Ma- 
billon, Acta Sanclor. Ord. lienerl. tom. il. p. 2 — 26. 
— Mur. [See a fidl account of this Columbanus in 
Lanigan’s I' cries. Hist, of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 63, Ac.; 
and a brief notice of him and his works in BJlhr, Gesch. 
der Riimis. Liter. Supiil. vol. part 11. p. 464. Fleming’s 
w’ork is exceedingly rare; it is entitled, Coileetanea 
Sacra, seu S Columhani, Ac. Acta et Opusruhi { but 
its contents are republislied with additions, in Gallan- 
dius, Biblio. l et. Palrmr., vol. xii. p. 319, Ac. At tb.is 
ancient monastery at Bobbio one of the most valuable 
of the mcdia val libraries wa.s early collected. We have 
a curious catalogue of its contents as they stood in the 
10th century (tboi}gh imperh-'Ct), preserved by Muratori 
ill his Antiq. Italiae, vol. ill. Diss. 43, p. 818: and 
another compiled in tho year M61, which is printed 
entire in tho Appendix to A mad. I’eyron, M. T. Ckv- 
ronis Eragm. Inedita, Stut. Ac. 1824, 4to. To this 
work is preffxcHi a very interesting dissertation, l)e 
P.iblio. Bobiensi, a collection of books or rather manu- 
scripts which, dispersed as It now is among the libra- 
ries of Milan, Turin, Parma, and the Vatican, has 
yielded some important additions both to classical and 
theological learning. In it were preserved, in addition i 
to the Eraginenta above referred to, Cicero iJe Repub- 
lira, the F.pistks of Fronto, and other works published 
by Cardinal Mai. — Ii. 

4 See Mabillon, Acta Snnrt >r, Ord. Bt'ned. tom. i. 
and Annates Ord. Benedict, tom. 1.: Helyot [Histoire 
des Ordres monastique.s, religicux et militaires, Ac. in 8 
vols. 4to, Parl.><, 1711-19], and tho other historians of 
the monastic orders. [ Botietlict was boj n of reputable 
parents at Nursia in Italy, a.d. 480. At the ago of 
fourteen he w’aa sent to Rome for education ; but dl.s- 
gusted with the dissipations of the city and the school, 
he soon ran aw'ay and concealed himself three years in 
a cave at Sublacum [Subiago], about forty miles from 
Rome. At length he wa.s discovered and his cell be- 
came much fre(}uented. 11c was now chosen abbot of 
a monastery in the vicinity ; but the rigour of his dis- 
cipline gave offence, and he relinquished the office and 
rfHurned to Sublacum, whera he ooutinued tdl about 
the year 520. Many monks here joined him, and he I 
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I departed widely from the principles of their 
i founder ; for after they nad acquired im- 
I mense riches from the liberality of princes 
and pious individuals, they gave themselves 
up to luxury, idleness, and every vice ; be- 
came involved in civil affairs and the cabals 
of courts ; were intent on multiplying vain 
^ and superstitious^ rites, and most eager to 
advance the authority and power of the 

had twelve cells each containing twelve monks under 
his jurisdiction. Many of the first Roman fkrniUes 
placed their sons under his instruction, and his repu- 
tatitui for piety and for miracles procured him almost 
unbounded respect. But his fame excited the envy of 
gome clergymen, and led to plots against his life. After 
twenty-Hve years spent at Suhlacum he retired to 
mount Cassino, about fifty miles south of Sublacum 
and about us far from Naples. Here he converted a 
l>ody of pagan mountaineers and turned their temple 
Into a monastery, in which ho spent the remainder of 
his days in quietude and honour. Ho died about a.d. 
543. His life was written by Pope Gregory the Great, 
and constitutes the second book of his Dialogues ; It is 
also inserted in Mabillon’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. Jitm. 
tom. i. p. 1—25. According to tho Jlule of Bene- 
dict the monks wore to rise at 2 a.m. in winter (and in 
summer at such hours as the abbot might direct), re- 
pair to the place of worship for vigils, and then spend 
the remainder of the night in committing psalms, 
private meditation, and reading. At sunrise they as- 
siunbled lor matins, tlien spent four hours in labour, 
tlieu two hours in reading, then dined and read in 
private till half-past two i*.m. when they met again for 
worship ; and afterwards laiwured till tiieir Vi‘8[)ers. 
In their vigils and matins twenty-four Psalms were to 
be chanted each dny, so as to complete the Psalter every 
week. Besides tijoir social worsldp, seven hours each 
day were devoted to lahojir, two at least to private 
study, one to private meditation, and the rest to meals, 
sleep, and rofrcsiiment. The labour was agriculture, 
gardening, and various mechanical tra<le8, and each 
one was put to such lahpur as his suiKiiHor saw lit ; for 
they all renounced wholly every species of ^rsoiial 
liberty. They ate twice a day at a common tal>b‘, 
first about noon, and then at evening. Both the quan- 
tity and the quality of their food were limited. To each 
was allowed one pound of bread per day at\d a smull 
j quantity of wine. On the public table no meat was 
allowed, hut always two kinds of porridge. To tho 
gick flesh was allowed. While at table all conversation 
was proldhited, and some one read aloud the whole 
time. They all served as cooks and waiters by turns 
of a week each. Their clothing was coarse and sim- 
ple, and regulated at the discretion of the abbot. Kach 
was provided with two suits, a knife, a needle, and all 
other necessaries. They slept in common dormitories 
of ton or twenty, in separate beds, vyithout undressing, 
and had a light burning and an inspector sleeping in 
each dormitory. They were allowed no conversation 
after they retired, nor at any time were they permitted 
to jest or to talk for mere amusement. No one could 
receive a present of any kind, not even from a parent, j 
nor have any corrospondepce wifh persons without the 
monastery, except l»y i^ passing under tho inspection 
of the abbot. A porter always sat at tlie gate which 
was kept locketl day and night, and no stranger was 
admitted without leave frojn the abbot, and no monk 
could go out unless he had permission from tho same 
source. The school for tho cliUdren of the neighbour- 
hood was kept without the walls. The whole esta- 
blishment was under an abbot whose power was despotic. 
His under-officers were a prior or deputy, a steward, a 
superintendent of the sick and the hospital, an attend- 
ant on visitors, a porter, Sto with the necessary assist- 
ants, and a numl^r of deans or inspectors over tens, 
who attended the monks at all times. The abbot was 
elected by the common suffrage of the brotherhood ; 
and when inaugurated, he appointed and removed his 
. under-officers at pleasure. On great emergencies he 
summoned the whole brotherhood to meet in council, 
and on more common occasions only the seniors ; but 
in either case after hearing what each one was pleased 
to say, the decision rested wholly with himself. For 
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Roman pontiffs. None of these tbing.s 
were enjoined or permitted by St. Bene- 
dict, whose Rule, though still highly ex- 
tolled, has for many ages ceased to be 
observed. ‘ Yet the institution of Benedict j 
changed the state of monkery in the AVest ; 
in various respects, not the least important ! 
of which was, that tho profession and en- 
gagement made by the monks bound them 
tor ever to observe his rules; whereas 
previously, the monks changed the rule and 
regulations of their founders at pleasure.* 

admission to tho society a probation of twelve mont{bs 
was required, during which the applicant was fed and 
clothed, and employed in the meaner offices of the 
monks, and closely watched. At the end of his proba- 
tion if approved, he took solemn and Irrevocable vows 
of perfect chastity, absolute poverty, and implicit obe- 
dience to his superiors in everything. If ho had pro- j 
porty he must give it all away, either to his friends or 
the poor or the monastery ; and never after must pos- 
sess the least particle of private property nor claim any 
personal rights or liberties. For lighter offences a 
reprimand was to bo administered l)y some under- 
officer. For greater offences after two admonitions, a 
person was debarred his privileges, not allowed to lead ; 
in ills turn, or to sit at table, or enjoy his modicum ol / 
comforts. If still refractory he was expelled tlie mo- | 
nastcry, yet might bo restored on repentance. Sec the 
Rule at iarge in Hospinion, Opp, tom. iv. ( De Mona- ' 
cUis, llbrivii.) p. 202—222, cd. Genev. 1009 , fol. and 
as abridged by FIcury, Hist, F.cclh. liv. x.vxii. sec. 14 : 
— 19 . Yet it is questionable wiiother the rule, as there 
laid down, was precisely what Benedict prescrilKid.— 
Mur. [On this rule of Benedict see also Jiilhr, Gvsch, 
dor Ufimis. Liter. Huppl. vol. part ii. p, 424. — It. 

1 The modern BcnecUctinesarethcm.selvc8 ohligid to : 

admit that the Rule of their founder is no longer fully I 
obt'yed. But they resort to a convenient di.stinction. * 
The Rule, say they, has its essential and its accidental 
parts. That the monks should labour, earn tlieir own ^ 
bread, and live frugally, belongs to tho accidental part. ! 
The essential parts are the vows, which wo observe 
religiously, a few faults excepted. We admit freely that 
tho order is richer than in the days of its founder. 
Fatlier Benedict would he amazed should ho rise out of 
bis grave, and instead of the miserable huts which ho 
erected on mount Cassino, find there a palace in winch 
kings and princes might reside; and see tho liht-ot 
transformed into a prince of the empire, with a multi- ' 
tude of subjects and an income of live or six hundred 
thousand ducats. — Schl. i 

2 See Mabillon, rraf. ad Sacid. iv. par. i. {Avia ' 
Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. v.) p. xviii. &c. Benedict 
changed the state of monkery, especially by restraining 
tho instability of the monks and rendering their vows-' 
iiTevocal>Ie. It was not strange that the order spread 
fur and w ide. His Buie was better calculated for Eu- 
ropeans than any other ; and the first Benedictines were 
virtuous, upright, and useful people. Wherever they 
came they converted the wilderness into a cultivated 
country ; they pursued tho breeding of cattle and iigri- I 
cuiture.lahoured witli tlieir own hands, drained morasses, 
and cloaml away forests. These monks— taking the ' 
word Benedictines in its largest extent, as emin acing tlie i 
ramifications of the order, the Carthusians, Cistersians, ' 
Pra'mon.^tratensians, Camaldulensians, &c.— were of 
great advantage fo all Europe and particularly to Ger- 
many. By them Germany was cultivated and rendered 
a fruitful country. They pivservcd for us all the books 
of antiquity, all the sciences and learning of the an- 
cients. For they were obliged to have libraries In their 
monasteries, because their rule required them to read a 
portion of each day. Some individpals were occupied 
in transcribing tlie books of the ancients , and hence 
came the manuscripts which still exist here and there 
in the libraries of monasteries. The sciences were 
cultivated nowhere but in their cloisters. They kept 
up schools there for the monks, and for such as we^ 
destined to be monks. And without their cloisters 
they had also schools, in which the people of the world 
wen Instructed. From these monasteries proceeded ( 
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7. Only a short time elapsed before this 
new order of monks was in a most flourish-* 
irig state in all the western countries. In 
Gaul it was propagated by St. Maurus ; in 
Sicily and Sardinia by Placidus and others ; 
in England by Augustine and Mellitus; in 
Italy and in other parts by Gregory the 
Great, who is reported to have lived some 
time in this order. ^ In Germany Boniface 
afterwards caused it to be received.^ This 
rapid progress of their order the Bene<lic- 
tines ascribe to the miracles of St. Benedict 
and his disciples, and to the holiness and 
superiority o(‘the rules which lie prescribed. 
But those who more critically examine the 
causes of events, have very nearly all united 
in the opinion, that the favour shown by 
the Roman pon tills, to whose glory and 
exaltation this whole order was especially 
devoted, contributed more than all other 
causes to its wide extension and grandeur ; 

men of learning who wore employed in courts, ns chan- 
cellors, vice-chancellors, secretaries, Ac. and these 
again patronized tho monasteries. lOven the children 
of sovereign princes were brought up among tho Bene- 
dictines, and after they came to tlieir thrones retained 
attachment and reverence for the Order, to whom they 
were indebted for their edtication. The Benedictines 
were esteemed saints, and their prayers were supposed 
to be particularly efficacious. All this rendered tho 
Order powerful and rich. But as soon as they became 
rich they became voluptuous and indolent, and their 
cloisters were haunts of vice and wickedness. In the 
seventeenth century this Order began to revert back to 
its original designs, especially in France; and it per- 
formed essential service to tho republic of learning, la 
particular by publishing beautiful editions of tho Fa- 
thers — Schl. 

1 See Mabillon, Dint, dc Vita Monadica Gregnrii 
Mtrgni, annexed to Valesius, Analect. Veter, tom. ii.; 
and Mabillon, Pree^f. nd Sor.uL i. [Acta Sanctor. Ord."] 
lienedict. p. xxix. Ac. Yet some deny this, a.s Gallonlus 
[De Monachatu Gregnrii, Ac.] on whose l>ook see 
Simon, Lettret Chnuies, tome iii. p. 63. fYct the 
monkery of Gregory the Great after the investigations 
of Mabillon seems no longer liable to doubt. He esta- 
blished six monasteries in Sicily, and assigned them 
out of his great riches as much landed estate as was 
necessary for their support. A seventh monastery he 
founded at Rome in his own house, dedicated to St. 
Andrew, which still exists and is In the hands of the 
('arnaldulensians. See Fleury, Hid. Eccles. liv. xxxiv. 
sec. M.—Schl. 

2 Altessera, Origines Rei Monasticre, lib. L cap. ix. 
p. 33. On the propagation of the Benedictine Rule in 
the various countries of Europe, Mabillon has a partU 
cular treatise, Prtgf. ad Saicut. i. [Acta Sanctor;. Ord.] 
Renedicti. and Pr^. ad Seecul. iv. par. i. f Acta Sanc- 
tor. Ord. Benedict, tom. v.] p. Ixii. Ac. [St. Maurus, 
whose name a distinguished congregation still bears, 
was one of the most famous disciples of Benedict, 
though some have questioned his existence. Flacldus 
was an historian of this order. Of Augustine notice 
has already been taken. Mellitus preached to the east 
Saxons, and was afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
and very active in propagating the oMer. The great 
and rapid dissemination of this order was wonderful. 
Many particular and new orders, distinguished from 
each other by their dress, their caps, and forms of go- 
vernment, originated from it. The Carthusians, Cis- 
tersians, Cffilestines, Grandimontensians, Prtemonten- 
sians, Cluniacensians, Camaldulenslans, Ac. were only 
branches growing out of this principal stock. The 
most respectable and renowned men were trained up in 
it. Volaterranus enumerates two hundred cardinals, 
sixteen hundr^ archbishops, four thousand bishoQa 
and fifteen thousand seven hundred abbots ^d men OT 
learning who belouged to this order. — V , Eiricm, 


yet it was not till the ninth century that 
all other rules and societies became extinct, 
iind the Benedictines alone reigned.* 

8. Among the Greek and oriental Chris- 
tians the most distinguished writers of this 
century were the following. Procopius of 
Gaza expounded some books of the bible 
not unhappily.^ John Maxentius, a monk 
of Antioch, besides some books against the 
sects of his times, wrote Scholia on Diony- 
sius the Areopagite.^ Agapetus procured 
himself a place among the wise men of the 
age by his Seheda Regia, addressed to the 
emperor Justinian.® Eiilogius, a presbyter 
of Antioch, was ardent and energetic in op- 
posing the heresies of the time.s.^ John, 
bishop of Constantinof)le, called the Faster 
on account of the austerity of his life, dia- 
tingnished lilmselfby some small treatises, 
and particularly by his Pocnitential.^ Leon- 
tius of Byzantium has left us a book against 
the heretics and some other writings.® 


3 I/F.nftttit, Hist, (lu Concile de Constance, tome ii. 
p. 32, 33. 

4 See Simon, Critique de Ui Jiihlioth. EerMs. de M. dii 
Pin, tonio i. p. 197. [Procopius, a teacher of eloqucnoo 
at Gaza in the reign of .Justinian, a.d. r)20, Ac. has left 
ns several Commentaries on the Scriptures, which are 
chiefly compilations from earlier writers, viz. on tho 
Oefatench (extant only In l.atin); on the books of 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, Greek and Latin, 
i.ugd. Bat. 1620, 4to; on Isaiah, Greek and Latin, 
Faris, 1.580; on Proverbs and tho twelve minor Pro- 
phets, never published. Also many neat Epistles, pub- 
lished by Aldus. — Mur. 

H John Ma.xentius was a Scythian monk and a pres- 
byter of Antioch, who flourished about the year .520. 
Several of ids epistles and tracts, defending tho doctrine 
that one of the Trinity was crucified, and opposing tho 
Pelagian errors, are extant in Latin in the BUdiotheca 
Patrum, tom. ix. IBs scliolia on Dionysius the Arco- 
pagitti are published, Greek and Latin, with that autlior. 
— Mur. 

6 Agapetus, a deacon in the great church at Con- 
stantinople, flourished a.o. .527 ; In which year ho 
composed his Instructions for a prince, addressed to 
the emperor Justinian then recently invested with tho 
purple. The book contains seventy-two heads of ad- 
vice, displaying good common sense but not profound. 
It has been often published ; as Venice, 1.509, and with 
a commentary, Franeker, JG08; Frankf. 1659, 4to ; 
Lips. 1669 and 1733, 8vo. — Mur. [It appears to have 
been translated into English by Th, Paynell, London, 
15.50, 12ino.— R. 

7 Eulogius of A ntioch was made bishop of Alexan- 
dria in tho year 581. A homily of his is extant, Greek 
and Latin, in Combefls, Auctar. Novum, tom. i. and 
large extracts from some other works of his against 
various parties aro in Photius, Biblioth. Codex, No. 
clxxxii. ceviil. ccxxv.—ccxxvii. — Mur. 

3 John the Faster was a native of Cappadocia, and 
bishop of Constantinople from 585 to 596. The title of 
universal bishop given Iiim in the council of 589, in- 
volved him in trouble with Pclagius 11. and Gregory 1. 
bishops of Rome. Two of his Homilies are extant, 
Greek and Latin, among those of Ch^ys()^tom, and his 
Penitential (or rules for treating penitents), and a dis- 
course on confessions and penitence are published, Gr. 
and Lat. by Morin, De Penitentia, Appendix, p. 77— 
V2.—Mur. 

9 Leontius of Byzantium was first an advocate, and 
then a monk in a monastery in Palestine, and flouririied 
A.D. 590 and onwards. Cyril (In his life of St. Sabas, 
cap. IxxU. ) says he was accused of O rigenism. V ossius 
( De Hid. Gr. lib. iv. oap. viii.) thinks he was the same 
as Leontius bishop of Cyprus. He wrote De Sectis, 
Greek and Latin, in Auctarium, Biblioth. Patrum, Paris. 
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Evagrius Scholasticus has furnished us with 
an Ecclesiastical History y but it is disfigured 
with fabulous tales.* Anastasias of Sinai 
is ffenerally supposed to be the author of a 
well-known but foolish book, entitled Hade- 
gus contra Accjyhalos fa Guide against the 
Acephali.)^ 

JG21, tom. i. p. 4Uli; likewise several controversial 
; pieces extant in Latin, liUtUotk. Pair. tom. ix. ; 
uii Oration on the man blind from his birth, Greek 
and Latin, in Combolis, Auctar. NunuiUy tom. i. ; and 
some other tracts never pubiished.— A/ur. [There 
Wi re several persons of this nan>e and detignation, and 
there is consequently much confusion in regard to the 
works attributed to each. See Smith’s Diet. i\f Greek 
and Horn, liioy;. vol. ii. p. Kc . — /L 

• ICvagrlna Scholastieus was born at Kplphania in 
Syria, a.u. .^3G. At four years of age he was sent to 
seijool ; after grammfir ho studied rhetoric, and became 
an advocate at tlie b.'ir ii» Antioch. Ho was much es- 
teemed, especially by Gregory, bishop of Atitioch, whom 
he often assisted in dillicult cases. The emperor Ti- 
Iwrins made him a qua3stor, and Maurice, an honorary 
prfflfect. His oidy work which has reached us is his 
Eceli'svtstk'tU Hislory, in six books. It is a continua- 
tion of the histories of Socrates and Sozoinen, from the 
council of Ephesus in 4.31 to the year .'i.'H. Its chief 
fault is that of the age - credulity and an over-estima- 
tion of monkish legends and other trash. It was pub- 
lished, Greek and Latin, by Valcbius, among the other 
Greek F’cclesiastlcal Historians, nndhasljccn translated 
into English, Cambridge, KJs.'l, fol.— d/z/r. [The best 
edition of the Greek text is that contained in Heading’s 
Greek Evdexittstieal Ilistorums, Greek and Latin, 
Cainbr. 1720, 3 vols. fol. It i.s also tran.slated in Hng- 
ster’s Greek Ke.elesiastieal Hi (orio'ns.- -li. 

See Simon, Critique de hi Iiil>li<dh. Eeelh. de d/. dn 
Pin, tome 1. p. 232, and Harat, HUdiidh. C/ioixie, tome 
ii. p. 21. &c. ['I'herc wero three persons called Anas- 
tasiiis Sinaita. The first, after being a monk in the 
monaidcry on mount Sinai, was made patriarch of An- 
tioch, A.D. hut was banisliod in the year .*>70 for 
opposing the edict of .Instiniun respecting the incor- 
ruptibility of Ghrist’s body. He was restored in .’)!12 
and died in .*>[)(). He was a learne d and orthodox man, 
and a considerable writer. The second of this name 
was the immediate sncee.ssor of the first in the see of 
Antioch, from a.u. to a.u. GOG, when he was mur- 
dered by the Jew's. He translatiHl the works of Gre- 
gory the Great on the Pa.storal ofilce from Latin into 
(Jreek, but the translation i.s lost. The tl»ird Anastasius 
flourished about a.u. G85. He was a mere inouk of 
mount Sinai. He wrote u compendious account of he- 
resies, and of the councils whicli condemned them, 
from the earliest times to the year GhO, which .still exists 
In MS. Tho'OfiTjyb?, or Guide to xhuuthe Areplititi,iii 
a rhapsody, without method and without merit. It has 
been ascrilHid to tho third Anastasius, because it con- 
tains several allusions to events po.«terior to the fin»es 
of the first two of this name. Yet as it relates to con- 
troversics in which the first Anastasius is ktiown to 
have been much engaged, some have supposed it was 
originally composed by him or from Ins writings, with 
subsequent additions or interpolations. It was printed, 
Greek and Latin, by Gretser, Ingolst. 1G04, 4to. The 
one hundred and fifty-four (iuesdenx and Answers re- 
specting biblical subjects, ascribed to thefirst Anastasin.s, 
and published, Gr. and Lat. by Gretser, 1617, 4to, abo 
bear marks of a later age. His eleven books of Contem- 
phitiont on the llexaPmeron wero published in LjHiu. 
Taris, 1G09. J)r. Allix published the twelfth book, Greek 
and Latin, Loiid. 1682, 4to. His five doctrinal Discourses 
(on the Trinity, Incarnation, Sco.) together with all tho 
works just enumerated are extant in Latin, Jiiblioth. 
Pair. tom. ix. Six of his homilies are extant. Greek and 
1 .atl n, in Combefls, A uctarixim Eonurn, I G4 L tom. L A no- 
thcr tract on the three Quadragesima) is extant, Greek 
and Latin, in Cotclier, Monum. Eccl. Gr. ton), iii. 
Various other tracts of his exist only in MS. and a 
considerable number are lost. — Mur. 

The following is a catalogue of the Greek and orien- 
tal writers of this century omitted by Mosheim :• - 
Glympiodorus, a deacon at Alexandria, who prubab’y I 
uourianed at the commencement of this century. Be j 


9. Among tb« Latin writers, the most 
distinguished were the following. Gregory 
the Great, Roman pontiff, a man of good 


wrote several coinmentarias on the Scriptures, His 
short Comment on Ecclesia.stcs is e.xtant, Greek and 
Latin, in Fronto le Due, A ucturiuni, tom. ii. His Gom- 
mmt on Lamentations, I At. Rome, 1598, 4to; and hi.s 
Commentary on Job is preserved almost entire in the 
Catena on Job, published, Greek and Latin, by I’atr. 
Junius, Lend. IG37, fol. j 

Julian, bishop of Ilnlicurnassus in Cari.% a Eutychian, 
who flourished under Anastasius a.d. 510, and was 
active in the contests of his times. On the accession 
of .In.stin, A.i>. .'ll 8, he fled to Alexandria; where 1)0 
advanced the idea that Clirist's body was always capa- 
IJe of corruption, and produced a division and a party 
among theMonophysites. He wrote a Commentary on 
Job which i.s often quoted In tlio Catena on Job, pub- 
lished Lend. 1637, fol. 

Timotheurt, bishop of Constanlinople a.d. 511 — .Mi, 
di.«tingui.shed for his hatred of his predecessor Maci- 
doniu.s. He wi'ote a book on the various herede.s, 
extant, Gr. and Lat. In Combefls, Auctar. Ndoum, tom. 
ii. and more perfect, in Cotelier, AJonum. Eccles. Gr. 
tom. iii p. 377. 

Heverus, a leading man among the Accphali or Mo- 
nophysites, w’as in his youth a pagan and studied in the 
law .school at I’erytus ; afterwards he becan)o a monk 
at Gaza, and embracing and propagating Eutychian 
principles, w'as expelled the tnona.stcry. In tho year 
.513 on the expulsion of tho orthodox Flavian, ho was 
made by the emperor Anastasius, who favouit;d tlie 
Kutyehians, patriarch of Antioch, subscribed the Hc- 
noticon of Zeno, and condevnned tiio cotjncil of Chal- 
eedon. He per.seeuted the orthodo.x and especially the 
monks of Palestine, of whom he slew three hundred 
and fifty, and left their l)odies to be consumed by beasts 
of prey. On the death of Anastasius and accession of 
Justin to the empire in 518, he w'as proscribed and fled 
to ICgypt, where lie hecan.e involveil witl) Timothy 
patriarch of Ale.xandria and Gaimis his deacon, by as- 
serting that the body of Christ prcviou.-ly to its resur- 
rection was oorruptible. He ret)irned to Qoh.«tantinople 
and persuaded Anthimiis the patriarch to embrace 
Eutychian principles; and was producing great com- 
juotions when two councils condemned him and An- 
Ihimus, A.n. .536. His subsequent history is little 
known. He wrote an immense number of epistles, 
many homilies and tract.s, and extensive Commentaries ; 
on Scriptuix) ; none of which are published entire, his i 
w'orks having been proscribed and ordered to l>e burned | 
by authority of the emperor. Yet numerou.s extracts | 
are preserved, and some whole treatises are supposed I 
to exist still in tlie East. 3'ho Ritual for liapti.sni and 
public worship in the Syrian church which is extant, 
Syr. and Lut. Antw'. 1572, 4to, has been attributed to 
him. His Commentaries are often quoted in the Ca- 
tena Patrum. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. 499, f\c. 

John of Cappadocia, patriarch of Constantinoplo 
A.D. 5I7~ .520 He eondemued Sevenis of Antioch in 
518, and the next year by order of the emperor Justin 
became reconciled with the Homan pontiffs.. Five of 
his Epistles are extant in the Concilia, tom. iv. and v. j 

Theodoras Lector, flourished at Constantinople a.d. 
518. He compiled an Ecclesiastical Hi.stoi’y from So- 
crates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, in two books, to wbicl) 
he annc.xed a Continuation in two additional book.^i. 
f.arge extracts frorr) tlie Continuation by Nicephorus 
Calistiis are preserved and published, Gr. and Lat. 
among the Greek Ecele.siastical Histoidans by Valesius 
[and by Heading. — /t. 

Timotheus ill. patriarch of Alexandria, a.d. *6 19 — 
53.5, a warm Eutycidati and protector of ScA’erus and 
Julian, till he fell out with them respecting the corrup- 
tibility of Cb l ist’s body. He wrote numerous Sermons 
and theological tracts, large extracts from which are 
preserved by Cosmos Indicoplcu.'?tes. 

Epiphanius, patriarcli of Constantinople a.d. 520 — 
535. He confinned the reconciliation between the sees 
of Rome and Constantinople niade by John hla prt>de- 
ce.ssor, and approved the council of Chalcodon. Five 
of his Epistles to Hormtsda.s, bishop of Rome, are ex- 
tant in the Concilia, tom. Iv. 

Ephraim, patiJareh of Antioch, a d. .525— .546. Hi. 
was a native of Syria, a civil magistrate, and uuuut of 
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and upright intentions for the most part, 
but greatly lacking in judgment, supersti- 
tious, and opposed to all learning, as his 


the East when mode bishop. He wrote Pro Ecclesiastic 
cis Dofj^matibus et Sjt/nodo C/ialcedonensi, which is 
j lost, except copious extracts from the two first books 
in Photius, Bihlloth. Cod. 228, 229. 

I Simeon Stylites, junior. In his childhood he mounted 
his pillar near Antioch, which he occupied sixty-eight 
years a.d. 527—595. He is often mentioned by Evag- 
rius who knew him well. His fifth Kpistle to the 
emperor Justinian is extant, Gr. and Lat. in the trans- 
actions of the second Nicene council, Actio V, Conn- 
lia, tom. vil. Some other tracts of his exist in MS. 
in the Vatican library. 

Zacharias Scholasticus, archbishop of Mytilenc. He 
was first a lawyer at Horytus, then a bishop, and flou- j 
rished a.d. 6.30. While at Berytus he wrote a Disser- 
tation or Dialogue against the philosophers who 
maintain that the world is eternal, e.\tant Gr. and Lat. 
Lips. 1G5I, 4to, and in F. le Due, Auctar. tom. i. Ho 
also wrote a disputation against the two firsfprinciples 
of all things held by the Manicha'ans, extant, I^at. in 
C’anisius, Anliq. Lection, tom. v. and both works in 
liiUiolh. Pair. tom. ix. 

I Nonnosus, Justinian’s ambassador to the Saracens, 

; the Au.x.imita?, and the llomerltes, about A.n. 510. He 
wrote a history of his travels, from which Photius has 
preserved extracts, Bihliotk, Cod. 3. 
j Lsaac, bishop of Nineva, who turned monk and tra- 
velled as far as Italy. lie nourished about the year 
540 and wrote eighty-seven ascetic discourses winch 
still exist in MS. A hiul i.atin translation of fifty -three 
of them much garbled, was published in the Biblioth. 
j Mtign. Pntr. tom. xi. 

I Aretha.s, archbishop of Cjesarca in C.appadocia, is 
supposed to have lived about a.p. 540. He compiled 
from Andreas CJtesarlensis an Exfxaition of the Apoca- 
iqpset extant, Gr. and Lat. annexed to (Bcumcnius, 
Paris, 1G31. 

I Gregontius, archbishop of Taphar, the metropolis of 
the Homcrites in Arabia Felix, flourished a.d. 540 and 
died 552. An account of hi.s dispute with Herbanus, a 
learned Jew, is extatit, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 158(>, 8vo, 
a«ul in F. le Due, Auctar. tom. i. He also cornidled a 
code of civil laws for the Houjcrltos, by order of Abram 
their king, which still exists in MS. 

Barsanuphius, an anchorite of Guza in the middle 
of this century, composed a largo amount of ascetic 
writings whicli still exist but arc not thought worth 
! publishing. 

j Eutychius, a monk and bishop of Constantinoplo 
I A.D. 553—58,5. In the year 5G4 he was deprived of his 
SCO and banished by Justinian, for not admitting the 
j incorruptil)ility of Christ’.s body while ho was on earth; 
but he was restored in the year 578 and died in 58.5, 
aged seventy-threo. One epistlo of his to pope Vigilius 
is extant among the Acts of the fifth general council, 
A.n, 653, Concilia, tom. v. p. 425. 

Cyril, a monk of Palestine, who flourishe<l A.n. 557. 
Ho composed the lives of several monks a.s of St. John 
the 8ilentiary, of 8t. Enthymius, and of St. Sabas ; all 
of which are still extant. 

Paul Cyrus Floras, a poet who flourished about a.d. 
555. llis poetic description of tlic church of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople built by Justinian, is still extant Gr. 
and Lat. by Du Frc.8nc, Paris IG70, subjoined to the his- 
tory of Cinnamus. 

John, sumarned Climacus from bis book and Slnalfa 
frotn his residence, also Schblastlcus, a monk of Mount 
Sinai, wlm flourished about a.d. 5G4. Ho wrote Scalcf 
Ptnadisi in thirty chapters, each marking a grade of 
virtue ; also Lihcr ad Fastorein, both published Gr. and 
Lat by Matth. Rader, Paris, 1()33, fol. 

Jolin Scholasticus^ a presbyter at Antlocli, deputy to 
Constantinople and bishop there a.d. 5G4— 578. Ho 
wrote Collcctio Canqnum in fifty titles, and including 
the eighty -five Canoiis of the Apo.stle.'<; also Nomocanon, 
which besides a collection of canons contained an epi- 
tome of the civil laws concenUng ecclesiastical affairs; 
likewise Capita Kqcksiastica. All these tracts were 
publislicd, Gr. and Lat in Justell's BibHoth. Juris 
Canon, tom. ii. p. 499, C03, 660, cd. Paris, 1662. 

Theodoras, bislibp of Iconium about A.p. 5G4, wrote 
the martyrdom of Jplltta and lier son Cirycus oqly 


Epistles and Dialogues show.* Coosarius 
of Arles composed some tracts on moral 

three years old, in the persecution of Diocletian ; pub- 
lished Gr. ajid Lat. by Combefis, Acta Martyr, Antiq. 
Paris, 1660, 8vo, p 231. 

Eiistratlus, a presbyter of the great church at Con- 
stantinople under Eutychius the patriarch atibut a d. 
578. He wrote a book in confutation of those who say 
the soul Is Inactive when separated from the body; 
published Gr. and Lat. by Leo Allatius In his historical 
work concerning purgatory, Rome, 1655, 8vo, pages 
319 — 581. lie al .80 wrote the Life qf Eutychius the 
patriarch, published Gr. and Lat. by Surius and by 
Papehrbehius. 

Theophanes of Byzantium, flourished a.d. 580 and 
wrote a History of the wars of the Romans witli tlie 
Persians a.d. 567 — 573, and some other parts of the 
history of his own times. Only extracts remain. 

John Maro, a very prominent man among the Maro- 
uites, who flourislu^ about a.d. 680. He wrote Com- 
mentaries on the Liturgy of St. James which are still 
extant in Syriac, and have been much quoted by Abr. 
Echellcnsis, Morin, Nairon, and others. 

Leontius, bishop of Neapolis or llagiopolis in Cyprus, 
who flourished about a.d. 600 and died about a.d. 620 
or 630. Ho wrote an Apology for the Christians against 
tlio Jews, of which a large part Is preserved in the 
fotirth Act of the second Nicono council; Concilia, 
tom. vil p. 236. He also wrote some homilies and 
biographies of saints. But it is not easy to distinguish 
his writings from those of Leontius of Byzantium.— 
Mur. 

> His works were publislicd by tho French Benedic- 
tine, Denys de St. RIarthc, in four splendid volumes, 
fol. Paris, 1705. Foi' an account of him, see tho Acta 
Sunctor. tom. ii. Martii, p. 121, ^c. [Gregory the 
Great of senatorian rank was born at Rome about a.d. 
510. After a good edueation being a youth of great 
promise, he was early admitted to tho senate and made 
governor of the city before he was thirty years old. 
Tlie death of his father put him In possession of a 
va.st estate, which ho devoted wliolly to pious and clm- 
ritablo uses. Ronoiincing public lilo ho boeamo a 
monk, built and endowed six monasteries in Sicily, and 
a seventh at Rome, in which he liim.self lived under the 
control of the abbot. In 579 he was drawn from his 
monastery, ordained a d(>acon, and sent as papal legate 
to tho court of Constantinople, where ho resided five 
years and became very popular. Returning In 584 with 
a rieii treasure of relics, bo retired to his monastery 
ana his favourite mode of life. In 590 lie was raised to 
the papal chair nmcli against liis will ; and for tliirteen 
years and a half was an indefatigable bishop, a zealous 
reformer of the clergy and the monasteries, and a stro- 
nuous defender of the prerogatives of his sec. Ho 
failed in his attempt to coerce tho Illyrian bishops to 
condemn tho three chapters ; but succeeded in disturl)- 
ing the harmony between the Ortliodox and tho Dona- 
tl.sts in Africa! He discouraged ail coercive measures 
for the conversion of tho Jews *, endeavoured to con- 
fine the monks to their monasteries and to a more 
religious life ; and attempted to eradicate the prevailing 
vices of tile clergy, simony and debauchery. Ho was 
instrumental in converting tho Arian Lombards to tho 
orthodox faith, and In restraining the ravage.s of that 
warlike people. He I’.iteifcvcd in the discipline of 
foreign churches, rcinonstmted against an imperial Jaw 
forbidding soldlens to become monk.s, laboured to 
effect a peace between the Lombards and the emperors, 
and attended to every interest of tho church and tho 
people under him. Yet he claimed no civil authority, 
but always treated the emperors as his lords and mus- 
ters. In 595 he commenced his lung contest with the 
patriarchs of Constuntinuple who had aasurned the 
honorary title of universal bishops. This title Gregory 
maintained to bo blasphemous, antichrlstlali, and dia- 
bolical by wliomsocyer assumed. But lie could not 
induce any of the orientals to join with him. In 696 
he sent Augustine and other monks to convert the 
Anglo-Saxons,' wlilch they accomplished. In 601 ho 
defended the use of Images in churches, allowed the 
Saxons to retain some of their Pagan customs, and 
endeavoured to extend the power of Augustine over the 
ancient British cliulchea In the same year when 
Phocas, the usurper, murdered all tho Imperial family 
and clothed himself with the purple, Gregory ohsequi- 
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subjects and a Buie for holy virgins} 
Fufgentius of Ruspe, contended valiantly 
in numerous books against the Pelagians 


ouslv Mattered him and submitted to hla usurpation. 
At length worn out with cares and disease, he died in 
March a.d. 604, having reigned tlilrteen years and a 
half. Gregory was exceedingly active, stdf-denylng, 
submissive to li's superiors, and courteons, sympathetic, 
and benevolent to all; yet ho was an enthusiast for 
monkeiy and for the honour of his see. His writings 
are more voluminous than those of any other Koman 
pontiff. His letters amount to eight liundred and forty, 
besides which he wrote thirty-five Books on Job, called 
Gregory's Morals; a Pastoral^ a treatise on the duties 
of a pastor; twenty-two Homilies on Ezekiel; forty 
Homilies on the Gospels; four books of Dialogues. 
To him are ascribed also an Exposition of the first 
hook of 8amuel, of the seven penitential Psalms, and 
of. the Canticles. His best works are his Pastoral and 
hlii Morals, His Dialogm is staffed with monkish 
tales, and the Exposition of the penitential Psalms 
breathes the spirit of later times, and lias been ascribed 
to Gregory VH. The best edition [of his works} is 
said to be that of 8t. Marthe; but that of De Sousain- 
vlllo, Paris, 1676, 3 vols. fol., is esfeemed; the latest 
edition is that of Gallicciolli, Venice, 1768-76, In 17 
vols, 4to. His life by Paulus Diaconus of the ninth 
century, and another by John, deacon at Koine, about 
880, are in Mabillon's Acta Snnetor. Ord. Bened. tom. 
1. pages 378—484. Among tbe moderns, besides Du 
Pin, Bayle, and Oudln, wo have Malniboiirg’s Jlist. du 
Pontifical de S. Gregoire le Grand, Paris, 1G86, 4to, 
Denys do St, Martlie, Hist, de S. Greg, le Gr. Uouen, 
1698, 4to, and in the Opp, Greg. M. tom. Iv. p. 199— 
302. See also Bower, Lives of the Popes (Gregory T.), 
vol. U. pages 463— M3; and Sclirucckh, Kirchengeseh, 
vol. xvii. pages 243— 371.— Jfwr. [For an ample no- 
tice of this eminent ruler ami writer and of his varied 
works, see BUlir, Gcschkhte der EomisePen Literatur, 
Supplom. vol. part 11. p. 197. For the names of 
many other works on his life and character, sec Walch’s 
liiblio. Patns, cura Danz. p. 93, <fec.; and Saxlus, Ono- 
masticon Literariiim, v. il. n. 61, .See also the view 
taken of his character and life by Milner in his Hist, of 
the Church of Christ, cent. vL chap, v.— viil. He Is 
much more f.ivourablo to Gregory than he deservc.s; 
and his account ougltt to be corrected by that given by 
Waddington in liis Hist, of the Church, vol. i. p. 291, 
&c. who has more carefully and impartially estimated j 
file faults and excellencies of this pontiff. See also 
Gibbon's Decf. and Fall, &c. Milman’s edit. vol. viil. 
p. 171, &c. Hallam’s Middle Ages, 8th edit, vol 1. p. 
619, &C. The only one of his works which has been 
translated Into English Is his Morals or Hoinilics on Job, 
forniiiig Nos. 18 and 21 of the Oxford Library qf the 
Fathers. These volumes comprise only twenty-two 
out of the thirty >(1 VO books, and end with the dl^t 
chaptor. A third volume will complete the work.— A'. 

• The Benedictines have recently given a learned 
account of Caesarius in their Ilistoire Litferaire de la 
Frounce, tome ill. p. 192. [His lifo written by his 
pupils, Cyprian, Mossian, and Stephan, is extant in 
Mabillon, Alcta Sanct. Ord. Be^iedhd. tom. i. p. 636— 
6.')4. He was born In Gaul a.d. 469. While a boy he 
ran away and entered the monastery of Leri ns, where 
, he lived many years and became the butler. His health 
failing he retired to Arles; of which place lie was made 
bishop In the year 602. In tlie year 606 he was falsely 
accused of treason and banished by Alaric, king of 
the Visigoths, to Bourdcaux; but soon recalled. In 
608 Theodoric, king of the Goths, summoned him to 
Itavenna to answer a similar charge. Being acquitted 
ho visited Italy and returned to Arles. lie presided at 
the council of Arles in 524; and at that of Valencia in 
629, ho triumphantly inahitaliicd the principle, that a 
man cannot obtain siilvstion without preventing grace. 
Ho died A.D. 542, aged 73. Ho was zealous for monkery 
and a strenuous advocate for the doctrines of Augustine 
respecting free grace and predestination. Ho has left 
us 46 Homilies, a mlo for monks, another for nuns, a 
treatise on the ten virgins, an exhortathm to charity, 
an epistle, and his will. He also wrote two books on 
grace and free will against Faustus, which arc lost. 
His works are printed in the Biblioth. Pair. vol. vili. and 
vol. xxvli. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. 492.— J/ar. 


and the Arians in Africa;* but his diction 
is harsh and uncouth, like that of most 
Africans. Ennodius of Pavia was not 
contemj^tible among the writers of this age, 
either lor prose or poetry; but he was an 
infatuated adulator of the Roman pontiff, 
whom he exalted to supreme power on 
earth, maintaining that he was amenable 
to no human authority. ^ Benedict of 
Nursia, whose name is immortalized by his 
Rule for a monastic life, and the numerous 
families of monks who have followed it.^ 
Dionysius, surnamed Exiguus on account 
of his lowliness of mind, has deserved well 
of his own age and of posterity, by his 
collection of ancient canons and his chrono- 
logical researches.^ Fulgentius Ferandus, 
z I 

2 See concerning Fulgentius the Alcta Sanctor. tom. 
i, Januarii, p. 32, &c. [Ho was born at Carthage about 
A.D. 468. His lather who was a senator died while ho j 
was young; but his mother gave him an excellent 1 
education. While a boy he had all Homer by rote, and j 
could talk Greek fluently. lie was early made pro- i 
curator of the city. But soon weary of public life he ' 
retired to a monastery, became a monk and an abbot, ' 
changed IBs monastery, endured persecution from the j 
Arians, went to Syracuse, and thence to Rome in the j 
year .600; returned to Africa again, was elected bishop , 
of Ruspe in .507, was banished to Sardinia by Thrasl- } 
muud tlio Arian king of the Vandals, recalled by j 
Ililderic, the succeeding king, and ruled hla church till 
his dcatli in 533. lie was one of the most learned, 
plou.s, and Influential bishops of his age. He wrote a 
nuinbor of works on various topics, with epistles, tracts, 
and homilies; all of which were published, Paris, 1684, 
4to. Among his lo.st works were seven books on grace 
and free will addressed to Fau.stus, and ten books on 
predestination and grace against Fabian. See Cave, 
Hist. Lit. torn. i. p. 493. — Mur, [See what Milner 
has said of “ I''ulgcntius and the state of the African 
churches in his time,’* in his Hist, qf the Church qf 
Christ, cent, ii. chap. 1. vol. ill. p. 1. See n notice of 
his lifl? with a critical estimate of his style and an 
account of Ids various works in Bahr, Gesch, der Heim, 
Liter. 8up{)]. vol. part ii. p. 409. — R. 

3 Seo the HiU. lAttCr. de hi France, tome iii. p, 96, 
&o. [Ennodius was born a.d. 473 of a pro-consular 
family. He married young, was afterwards deacon of 
Pavia, and subsequently at Rome, was twice papal 
legato to the emperor at Constantinople, was made 
bishop of Pavia in 51 1 , and died in 621. He wrote nine 
books of P'fyistl s, 297 in number unpublished and of 
little use to the history of his times; a Panegyric on 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths; an Apology for the 
Synod of Rome a.d. 603; tlio life of Epiphanlus, his 
predecessor at Pavia ; life of Antony, a monk of Lcrins ; 
two books of poems or epigrams; and various other 
little pieces ; ail of which wore published by Sirmond, 
Paris, 161 1, 8vo.; and in tho Works <Jf Sirmond, vol. i. 
Paris, 1696; also in the Biblioth. Pair. Xom.'w. — Mur. 
[See also Biihr, Geschichte der Biimis, Liter. Suppi. vol. 
part ii. p. 406. — R, 

4 See above, p. 221, sec. 6, and note 4. He has left 
us nothing in writing except his monastic regulations, 
two epistles, and two discourses, which are in tho 
Biblioth. Patr, tom. lx. p. 640, he.— Mur. 

5 A monk of Scythian extract wlm flourished at ! 
Rome A.D. 533, and died Iwlbre a.d. 5.56. He was 
intimate with Casslodorua, who gives him a high cha- 
racter for Intelligence and virtue. Being familiar with 
Greek he collected and translated a body of canons, 
including the first fifty Apostolic Canons and thoso of * 
the councils of Nice, Constantinople, Chalcedon, 8ar- 
dicR, and some in Africa; he also made a collection of 
the decrees of the Roman pontiffs from Siricius to 
Anostasius II.; both are extant in Justell’s Biblioth. 
Juris Canonici, tom. I. He wrote several other works ! 
and composed a Paschal Cycle of ninety-seven years ! 
commencing a.d. 627. of which only a fragment remaius. I 
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[ an African, procured himself reputation 
by some small treatises, especially by his 
abridgment of the canons ; but his diction 
lias no charms.' Facundus of Hermiane 
was a strenuous defender of the three 
chapters, of which an account will be given 
hereafter.* Arator turned, with some suc- 
cess, the Acts of the Apostles into Latin 
verse.* Primasius of Adrumetum wrote 
Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul, and 
a book on heresies, which are yet extant.^ 
Liberatus, by his Breviarium or concise 
history of the Nestorian and Eutychian 
j controversies, merits a respectable place 
j among the writers of these times.* Fortu- 
I natus possessed a happy vein for poetry, 

I which he employed on various subjects ; and 
he is read not without pleasure at the pre- 

' In the last work ho proposed that Christians should uso 
the time qf Christ's fntth as their era, which proposal 
was soon followed universally. Hence the Christian 
era is owed the Dionysian era. Hut Dionysius mis- 
calculated the time of Christ's birth, placing it four 
years (as most writers suppose) too late. — Mur. [The 
host edition of his Paschal Cycle is by Janus, Hist. 

; Cycli Dixmysiani cwn argumeritis Pasch. Ac. Witemb. 
1714, Svo. See Hahr. Gesch. der Jiomis. Liter. Suppl. 
vol. part ii. p. 415. — R. 

I Fulgentius Ferrandus was a pupil of Fulgentius 
Ruspensis and a deacon at Carthage. He flourislied 
A.r>. 533 and onwards. His abridgment of the canons 
is a short digest of ecclesiastical law reduced to 232 
heads; it is In Justcll’s Bi/dioth. Juris Canon, tom. i. 
Ho also wrote the life of Fulgentius of Ruspe, and seven 
doctrinal epistles. All his work.s were published by 
Chi filet, Dijon, Ki lP, 4to, and then in the Biblioth. 
Patr. tom. i.x — Mar. 

Facundus was bishop of Hermiane in Africa, but 
spent many years at Constantinople as a representative 
of the African churches at the imperial court. U was 
hero and in the years 5 IG and 547, that he composed 
his twelve books vro Dcfcnsionc frium Capitular am, 
which he presentea to the emperor Justinian, He also 
, wrote a book against Mutiaiius Scholasticus, who had 
inveighed against the African churches for refusing 
communion with Vigilius. These together with an 
( phstie in defence of the three chapters were published 
by Sirniond, Paris, IG‘29, 8vo, and annexed to Optatus 
of Milevi, Paris, 1675, fob and thence in the Biblioth. 
Pair, tom, X p. 1, 109.— [On this subject of tho 
three chapters, see sec. 10, and Note 2, at page 282 
hclow.— A’. 

■5 Ai ator was first an advocate, then one of the court 
of king Atlmlaric, and finally a subdoacon at Romo. 
He (louvlsbed from a d. 527 to 544; in which latter year 
l .e presented his poetic version of tlie Acts to Vigilius the 
h’ontan pontilT. He was much esteemed and honoured 
both by Atlmlaric and Vigilius. Tho poem was first 
published with a tomineiitary at Salamanca, 1616; and 
afterwards in the Bibiioih. Pair. tom. x. p 125.— -ifor. 

* Primasius, bishop of Adrumetum or JustinianopolU 
in Africa, was a delegate to the court of Constantinople 
A D. h50 and 6.58, imd defended the three chapters. , 
His Comwentary on the Epistles of Paul was compiled 
from Jerome, Ambrose, Atigustlne, and others. He 
likewise composed a Myshcal ExposUvm of the Apo~ 
caUtpse. Botli are in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. x. He 
moreover wrote L)e IPeresibus, which Is lost, unless it 
prove to be that imblislted In the Biblioth. Pair. tom. 
xxvll. the author of which has been so much disputed. 
See Cave, IJist. Liter, tom. i. p. 5v5, &c — Mur. 

5 Liberatus was archdeacon of the church of Carthage. 

I Ho was sent twice as a legate to Rome In 534 and .535. 
His Breviarium is esteemed very authentic and coiTcct, 
though not elegant. It contains the history of that 
controversy for 125 years, or to about a d. 653, and was 
the result of great research and labour. It was pub- 
lished by Gamier, Paris, 1676, bvo, and in most of tlxo 
Collections ot Councila— ifur. 


sent day.® Gregory of Tours, tlie father of 
French history, would have been in higher 
esteem with the moderns, if his Anrms of 
the Franks and his other writings did not 
exhibit so many marks of weakness and 
credulity.^ Gildas of Britain is not to be 
passed over, because he is the most ancient 
of the British writers, and because his little 
book On the Destruction of Britain, con- 
tains many things worthy of being known.* 


<> Hist. LittSr. de la France, tome lii. p. 464. [Ve- 
nantius Honorarius Clemcniianus P'ortunatus was born 
ill Italy and educated at Ravenna. About the middle 
of tho century, having been cured of his diseased eyes 
by St. Martin of Tours, he determined to visit the tomb 
of that saint. From Tours he went to Poicticra where 
he lived to the end of tho century, wrote much, became 
a presbyter, and at last bishop of Poictiers. His poctio 
works are two books of short poems dedicated to Gre- 
gory of Tours ; four books on the life of 8t. Martin ; 
and several utlier short poems. They are in the Biblioth , 
Patr. tom x. and were published by Brower, Mentz, 
1G03. and IGIG, 4 to. His prose writings are short * 
Explanations of the Lord’s Prayer, and of the Apostles' 
Cr(,*ed, and the lives of eight or ton Gallic saints. All 
these are extant cither in Surius's or Mabillon’s col- 
lections. — Mur. [There is a complete and accurate 
edition of his Opera published by Mic. Ang. Lucchi, at 
Romo, 1786-8, in two volumes, 4to. — R. 

7 A particular account of him is given in the Hist. 
Littdr. de la France, tome iii. p. 372. For an account 
of his faults, see Pagl, Diss, de Dtnnysio, Paris, sec. 35, 
p. IG, annexed to his Briviar. Pontif. Bornanor. torn, 
iv. Hut many of his defects arc exteimatod by Launoi, 
Opp, vol. 1. par. il. p. 131; Ac. [Georgius Fforentinus 
(Jregoi’lus was born of noble parentugo, at Auvergne 
A.D. 544. After an education under his bishop, he 
went to Tours in tho year 556, became deacon in 5Gy, 
and bishop in 573, and died in .59.5, aged 52. lie was 
much engaged in councils and in theological dispute.^, 
and at tho same time a groat writer. Orthodox, active, 
and rather indiscreet, he was frequently involved in ; 
dithculties, for he was deficient in judgiiicnt and acu- 
men. His great work, Annates Frawcorz/w (sometimes 
called Chronica, Gesta, llistoria, and Historia Eccle- 
siastica Francoruni), gives a summary history of tlie 
world from the creation to the cstublisliment of the 
kingdom of the Franks; and afterwards a detailed 
history to the year 591. He also wrote Da Mir^culB, 
containing the miracles of St. Martin, on tho glory of 
Martyrs, and on the glory of Confessors. Hesides 
these, he wrote De VUis Patrum (monks), De Pita et 
Morte vn, Dormienlium, and an Epitome of the history 
of the Franks, composed before ho wrote his Annates. 

All his works collectively were best edited by Ruinart, 
Paris, 1699, fol. They arc also in the Biblioth. Patr. 
tom. xl. — Mur. 

8 Concerning Gildas and Columbanus, none have 
treated more accurately than tho Benedictines in the 
Hist, Littei-. de hi France, vol. ill. pages 279 and 506. 
[Gildas was surnumed the wise, and also Badonius 
from the battle of Badon (Bath) about the time of his 
birth, which was a.d. 620. By these epithets he is 
distinguished from Gildas Alhanlus, who lived a little 
earlier. He was well educated, became a monk of 
Bangor, and is said to have visited and laboured some 
time in Ireland. On his return he visited the monastery 
of Lhanearvan, lately founded by a nobleman of South 
Wales, whose example Gildas urged others to imitate. 

He spent some time in the northern part of Britain, 
visited Franco and Italy, and returned and laboured 
as a faith fill preacher. He is sui>poscd to have died at 
Bangor, a.d. 690, though some place his death twenty 
years earlier. Ills only entire work now existing, is 
hXsEputufa de Exddio Britannia, li Castigalione Ordinis 
Ecclesiastid; in which he depicts and laments over tlie I 
almost total ruin of his country, and the profligacy of 
manners then prevailing. It was first pubUsned by 
Polydore Virgil in 16*25, but the best edition Is that 

of Gale, in the first vol. of his Historia Britannica, 
Saxmica, &c. Scriptures quindedm London, 1G91, fol. 

He also WTotc several letters, and perhaps some oilier 
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Columbanus of Ireland acquired celebrity 
by his Rule for Monks^ some poems, and 
uncommon zeal for the erection of monas- 
teries.* Isidorus of Seville (Hispalensis), 
composed various grammatical, theological, 
and historical works ; but they evince his 
deficiency in judgment.* The list of Latin 
authors in this century may well be closed 
by two very learned men — the illustrious 
Boethius, a philosopher, orator, poet, and 
theologian, who was second to no one of his 
age for elegance and acuteness of genius 

pieces, of which only extracts remain. See Cave, Hid. 
Liter, tom. 1. p. 238, &c. [An excellent edition of his 
work, De Excidio Britanniee, has been lately published 
under the care of the English Historical Society, by 
Jos. Stevenson, Lond. 1838, 8vo, and it has been recently 
translated into English by J. A. Giles, LL.D. Lond. 
1841, 8vo. It had been translated by T. llabington, 
and published in London so early as 1G3S. — /;. 

1 For a notice of Columbanus see above, p. 22^1, 
note 3. — Mur, 

2 Isidorus Hispalonsis, or junior, was the son of 

Severlan, pra-fect of Carthagena in Spain, and brother 
of Fulgentius, bishop of Carthagena, and of I.cander, 
whom he succeeded a.d. 595, as bishop of Seville. Ho 
presided in the council of Seville in 619, and in that of 
Toledo A.n. 633, and died a.d. 636. lie was a volumi- 
nous writer, aiid has loft us works on Instory, biograpliy, 
grammar, and natural history, commentaries on books 
of Scripture, treatises on moral subjects and cpi.stlc8. 
To him is falsely ascribed a collection of councils and 
decretals. His works were best published, Paris, 1601, 
fol. and Cologne, 1617, fol. — J/wr. [According to Danz, 
the best edition of his works is that by Faust, Arovalus 
published at Rome, 1797—1803, in 7 vols. 4to. See 
Professor Ramsay's life of this very eminent father 
with a full account of his varied writings, in Smith’s 
Diet, <\f Greek and Rom. Biog. vol. ii. p. 627. This is 
tlie latest Latin father whose biography is given in this 
dictionary; yet Gregory the Great, who died In 604, is 
omitted. See also Hilhr, Gexch, der Romis, Liter. Suppl. 
vol. part ii. p. 455, &c.— R. i 

3 Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severinus Boethius, 
born of an illustrious family at Rome about a.d. 470, 
was sent in his childhood to Athens for education, 
where he spent eighteen years, and then returned to 
Rome the most learned man of the age. Ho was consul 
in the years 610 and 522. Soon after his return to 
Rome, he was made a patrician and admitted to the 
senate. When Thoodoric king of the Goths entered 
Rome A.D. 500, Bol'thlus was appointed by the senate | 
to address him. The king soon after made him one of 
his council and master of ids palace. After faithfully 
serving the king and his country for more than twenty 
years, he was in 623 falsely accused of a treasonable 
correspondence, condemned on suborned testimony, 
and sent to Pavia, where he was kept in close coniine- 
ment a year or more, and then privately put to death 
by order of the king. He was u voluminous writer. 
Besides more than forty books of translations and 
commentaries on Aristotle, Porphyry, and Cicero, he 
wrote on arithmetic, music, geometry, and several 
tracts against the Eutychians, Ncstorlans, and other 
crrorlsts. But his most famous wo^’h was De Conso- 
latiane P/iilosophuc, written while in prison at Pavia. 
Tlds was translated into 8axon by Alfred the Great 
(printed Oxford, 1698); and into English by Chaucer, 
and by Queen Elizabeth. It was composed partly in 
verse and partly in prose, and has the form of a dialogue 
between Boethius himself and Philosophy personitied, 
who endeavours to console him with considerations, 
derived not from Christianity, but from the doctrines 
of Plato, Zeno, and Aristotle. The works of Boiithius 
were pubP ihM with notes, Basil, 1570, fol. See Cave, 
Uht. Liter, tom. i. p. 495, &c. and Brucker, Hist.Crit. 
Phths. tom. ill. Gervaiso, Ilistofre de Boece, Paris, 
1716, 2 vols. 8vo; and Schrbcckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 

‘ [ See also Bahr, Gesch . der 

Rdmu, Liter, sec. 319, and Suppl. vol. part ii. p. 423; 
Le Clerc, Viede Boece aoec la critique de ses outfrages. In 
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and M. Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator, who 
was indeed inferior in many respects to 
the former, yet no contemptible author,^ 
Both have left us various productions of 
their pens.'' 

the Bihlio. Cfwme, v. xvi. p. 194, and J. H. Andrea?, De 
Boethio specidlim de ejus Consol. Philos. Hild. 1759, 4to. 
There have been numerous English translations of bis 
Consolation qf Philosophy, for instance, by Viscount 
Preston, 1712; by P. Uidpath, 1795, and others. The 1 
question whether he w’as a member of the Christian 
church is discussed in his life in Smith's Diet, of Greek 
and Roman Biog. vol. i. p. 495. — B. 

4 See Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Ecclcs. de M. dn 
Pin, tome.i. p. 211, &c. [Senator was part of tho 
name not the title of Cassiodorus. This eminent states- 
man and monk was born of honourable parents at 
Squillaco in the kingdom of Naples, probably before 
A.D. 470. Odoacer in 491 made him Comes rentm 
jmmtarum [and afterwards comes] satrurum largi- 
tionum. Two years after, Theodoric became master of 
Italy, and made him his private secretary, and subse- 
quently governor of Calabria; but soon recalled him 
to court, and made him Hucces.sively qiuestor of the 
palace, master of the officers, consul, and pralorian 
prefect. The death of Theodoric in 526 did not deprive 
Cassiodorus of his high rank; but in .539, being now 
about seventy years old, ho retired to a monastery 
founded by himself near bis native town in Calabria, 
where ho lived more than twenty years in honourable 
retirement devoted to literature and religion. His 
works are voluminous; viz. Epistohe (his official letters); 
llistoria Eceles. Tripartita (an abridgment from tl>o 
Latin translations of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, 
by Epiphanius Seholasticus); Chronicon ah Adamt 
usque ad annum 619; Computus Paschalis; De Rebus 
gestis Gothorurn (which we have, as abridged by Jor- 
nandcs, the original is suppo.sed still to exist in MS.); 
Exposiiio m Psalmos Davidisf Institutio ad dioinas 
leciiones; De Orthographia; De Septem Disciplinis (on 
tho sccen liberal arts, viz. tho trioium, or grammar, 
riietoric, and logic; and tho quadrinium, or arithmetic, 
music, geometry, and astronomy); De Anima; DeOru- 
done et octo partibus Orationis; short Comments on 
the Acts, the Epistles, and Revelation (published sepa- 
rately by bishop Chandler, Lond. 1722, 8vo). Most of 
the other works are in the Biblioth. Pair. tom. xi. and 
all of them were well edited by the Benedictines in two 
vols. fol. Rouen, 1679. See Cave, Hist, Liter, tome. i. 
p. 501, and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xvi. p. 
128—164. — Mur. [See his life by Prof. Ramsay in 
Smith’s Did. of Greek arid Bom. Bing, vol. i. p. 623 ; 
and on his religious writings, see JiUhr, Gesch. d, r 
Boom, Liter. Suppl. vol. part ii. p. 418. — R. 

5 'Pbo following arc tho Latin writers omitted by 
Mosheim ; — 

Paschasius, deacon of the church of Rome, who took 
sides with Laurentius in his contest for the pontillcato 
in 498, and died in 612. He has left us an epistle to 
Eugyppius, and on tho Holy Spirit against Maccdonius, 
which are in the eighth vol. of tho Biblioth. Patr. 

Laurentius, bishop of Novara in the north of Italy, 
flourished about a.d. 607. Two of his homilies on 
penitence and alms are in tho Bibliotift Patr. tom. ix. 

Epiphanius Seholasticus, an Italian, who flourished 
about A.D. 510. He translated the Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ries of Socrates, Sozomcn, and Theodoret, into Latin 
that Cassiodorus might Uience make out his Hid. Kc~ 
cles. Tripartita. The original translations are lost. 

Eugyppius, abbot of a monastery near Naples atniut 
A.D. 51 1 . Ho wrote the life of St. Severinus, the apostle 
of Noricum, published by Surius, 

Hormlsdas,- Roman pontiff*, a.d. 514—523, who made 
peace after a long contest between the oriental ami 
western churches. He has left us eighty epistles and 
some decretals, in the Concilia, tom. iv, 

Orentius or Orientius, bishop of EUberis in Spain 
A.D. 616. He wrote Commonitorium fidelibus, in heroic 
verse, in two books. The first book is in the Biblioth, 
Patr, tom, vii. and both, with other short poems, in 
Martene, Thesaur, Anecdot, tom. v. Paris, 1717. 

Peter,,a deacon, who vigorously aided the deputation of 
oriental monks at Romo a.d. 620, and wrote De Jncar- 
nfttione et Gratia D,N, Jesu Christi, extant among the 
works of Fulgentius, and in Biblioth, Patr. tom. ix. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 

1. The barriers of the primitive simpli- 
, city and truth bein^ once violated, the ! 
state ot‘ theology waxed worse and worse, j 
and the amount of the impure and super- 

Felix IV. Roman pontiff a.d. .'12G— 530. Three 
EpiHles in the Concilia, torn. iv. aro ascribed to him, 
but the two first are spurious. 

Justinian I. emperor a.o. 527 — 565. Resides the 
Corpus Juris Cirilis (viz. InstUulionutn, lib. iv.; Pan^ 

, dectarumsive D I pest ovum, lib. i. ; Codicis, lib. xii. a.d. 
528—535, and Nondice, after a.d. 535) he issued six 
Decrees and Eptstles relating to ecclesiastical affairs 
which are in the Concilia, tom. v. 

Nicetius, of Gallic extract, a monk, abbot, and arch- 
bishop of Treves, a.d. 527 — 5G8. lie was distinguished 
for piety and the confidence reposed in him. Two of 
his tracts, De Vipiliis Servorum Dei, and De Bonn 
I julniodia, were published by D'Achery, Spicilepium, 
tom. lil. {ed. nona, tom. i. p. 221, 223); and two of 
his letters (to the emperor Justinian and to queen 
Chlosuinda) are in the Concilia, tom. v, 

Justus, bishop of Urgel in Catalonia, Spain, flouri.dv d 
A. n. 529 and died about a.d. 540. Ilis Commenlarti on 
the Canticles is in tlic Biblioth. Pair. torn. Lx. Two 
epistles of his are also ext int. | 

Roniface II. Roman pontiff a.d. 530—532, has left us 
two Epistles in tho Concilia, tom. iv. 

Cogitosus, an Irish monk, grand.son of St. Rrigid and 
supposed to have lived about a.d, .530. He wrote Vtta 
SanctcB Brigidcp, which is published by Canisius, Surius, 
and Rollandus. 

Montanus, archbishop of Toledo In Spain during nine 
years, about a d. 531, He has left us two Epistles, ex- 
tant in the Concilia, tom. iv. 

John II. Roman pontiff a.d. 532—635. At the 
request of Justinian ho solemnly sanctioned tho ortho- 
doxy of the expres.sion— On« of the Trinity suffered 
crucifixion. One spurious and five genuine kpisila of 
his arc in tlie Concilia, tom. iv. 

Marcellinus, Caines of Illyricum, flourished a d. 531. 
His Chronicon (from the year 379 where Jerome’s 
(doses to the year 534) has been often published, and is 
in tho Biblioth. Pair. tom. ix. 

Agapetus, Roman pontiff a.d. 535, 536. Seven of his 
epi.stles (one of them spurious) are in the Concilia, 
tom. iv. and one in tom. v. 

Vigilius, Roman pontiff a.d. 537—555. He obtained 
his see by Ititrigue and duplicity ; conspired against his 
predcce.ssor whom he brought to tho grave; and when 
confirmed in bis see 8how(^ himself supremely ambi- 
tious, and ready to sacrifice consistency, conscience, the 
truth itself, to promote his own seliish designs. He 
I.ssucd the most solemn declarations both for and against 
tho three chapters. In 547 Justinian (Milled him to 
Constantinople where ho detained him seven years, and 
compelled him to condemn the three chapters, and 
himself also for having repeatedly defended them. We 
have eighteen Epistles and several of his contradictory 
Decretals in tire Concilia, tom, v. 

Gordianus, a monk of Messina, carried off by the 
Saracens in the year 539, when they burned and plun- 
dered that monastery. Gordian escaped from the 
Saracens and returned to Sicily, where he wrote the 
Life qf Placidus, the Rencdictino abbot of Messina, 
who with many others was slain in the capture of that 
monastery. It is extant in Surius, and in Mabilion, 
jfeta Sanctor. tom. i. 

Victor, bishop of Capua about a.d. 64.5. Ho trans- 
lated into Latin Amraonius's Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, falsely ascribed to Tatian, and oxtant in the 
Biblioth. Pair. tom. iii. p. 2G5. 

Cyprianus, a Gaul, and pupil of Csesarius of Arles. 
Ho flourished a.D. 646, and wrote the first book of the 
life and achievements pf Ccesarius. R(>th books arc in 
Surius, and in Mabilion, Acta Sanctor. tom. 1. 

Mutianus Scholasticus flourished a.d. 650. At the 
suggestion of Cassiodorus he translated thirty-four 
Homilies of Chrysostom on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
Into Latin ; printed at Cologne, 1530. 


stitious additions to the religion of Christ 
is almost indescribable. Ino controver- 
sialists of the East continued to darken tho 
great doctrines of revelation, by tho most 
subtle distinctions and with the jargon of 
their philosophy. Those who instructed 
the people made it their sole care to imbue 
them more and more with ignorance, su- 
perstition, reverence for the clergy, ami 

Rustlcus, a deacon at Rome who accompanied Pope 
Vigilius to Constantinople in -547, and showed more 
finnncs.s than his bishop. His Dialogus sice disputatio 
adnersus Acephahs (in which he invclglis against 
Vigilius), Is extant In tho Biblioth. Pair. tom. x. 

Jiinilitis, nn African bishop who lived about a.d. 650, 
has left u.s De Partlbus Didnw Legis in the Biblioth. 
Pair. tom. x. p. 339. 

Jornandes, or Jordamis, of Gothic extract, l>i.shop of 
tho Goth.s at Ravenna. His one book De Debus (ieticis 
or Hisloria Gothorum, from tlie earliest times to a.d. 
510, is an al)ridgmcnt of tho twelve books of Ctt8.sio- 
dortis on tl)e same subject. Ills book De Begnorum 
et Temporum successione, is transcribed from Florus. 
Roth works are extant in AIur.atorl, Berum Italicar. 
Seriptores, tom. 1. 1723. 

Eiigypplus, un African presbyter and abbot, who 
flourished almnt a.d. 553. Ho compiled from the 
works of St. Augustine a colli'ction of sentences on 
various snl)jects, printed, Rasil. 1542. 

Victor, bishop of Tunis in Africa, a resolute defender 
of the tbi*ee chapters in prisons and banishments, from 
A.D. 555 — 5G5t He wrote a Chronicon, from the creation 
to a.d. 566, but the last hundred and twenty-two years 
of it are all that remain ; published by Scnllger with 
tho Chronicon of Eusebius. 

Gormanus (St. Germain), born at Autun, France, 
A.D 496; deacon, 633; presbyter, 53G ; and bishop of 
Pari.s, 555—576. A n epistle of his to queen Rrunechlkl, 
written a. d. 573, is in the Concilia, tom. v. His life, 
written by Venantius Fortunatus, Is in Mabilion, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. i. p. 222, Ac. 

Pelagius 1. Roman pontiff’ a.d. .555 - 5.59. He was 
papal legato at Constantinople, a.d. 635 — 615, and a 
streruKHis opposer of the tlireo chapters. Sixteen of 
his Epistles are in tlio Concilia, tom. v. 

Martin, a monk l)orn in Pannonia. lie travelled In 
Palestine, preached and became an abbot in Spain, and 
finally bishop of Rraga in Portugal a.d. 563—583. He 
has left us Collectio Canonum (extant in tho Concilia, 
tom. V.; and in Justell’s Biblioth. Juris Canon, tom. 1.) 
Sententue Patmm JEgi/ptiorum fin Roswiyd, De Vitis 
Patr.) and Formula Ilonestce I'itce, extant In tho Bib- 
lioth. Pair. tom. x. p. 282. 

Pelagius II. Roman pontiff a.d. 579 — 590. Ho had 
much contention with the western bishops who de- 
fended tho three chapters; and after a.d. 689 with 
John, bishop of Constantinople, who assumed tho title 
of universal bishop. Ten of his Epistles and six De- 
crees, are extant in tho Concilia, tom. v. 

Marius, bishop of Avenchesin Switzerland for twenty 
years, flourished a.d. 681. He has left us a Chronicon 
continuing that of Pro8i>er from 455 to 581. 

Licinianus, bishop of Carthagena in Spain, a.d. 584. 
Ho has left us three Epistles, in De Aguirre, Collect. 
Max. Concit. Hispan. tom. ii. 

[ John, a Spanish Goth, educated at Constantinople, 
returned to Spain a.d. 584, became an abbot, was per- 
secuted by Leuvigild the Arlan king, and died early in 
the seventh century. He has left a Chronicon from 
A.D. 565 to ,590. 

Leandcr, archbishop of Seville (Hispalensis) in Spain, 
flourished a.d. 583 and died 595. He was a monk, ait 
ambassador to Constantinople, and a principal meant 
of the conversion of the Arian Goths of Spain to the 
Catholic faith. A monastic Buie is all we have of him, 
unless he was author of the Missa Mozarabum. 

Dynamius, collector of the revenues of the Romish 
church in Gaul. He flourished a.d. 693, and wrote the 
life of St. Maximus, bishop of Reiz, and the life of St. 
Marius, abbot of Bobbio. 

Eutropius, a monk and bishop of Valencia in Spain, 
flourish^ A.D. 699. One of his Epistles is preserved 
by Holstenius, Codex Regular, Paris, 16G3. — Mur, 
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admiration of empty ceremonies, and to 
divest them of all sense and knowledge of 
true piety. Nor was this strange, for the 
blind — that is, persons for the most part 
CTOSsly ignorant and stupid — were the 
feaders of the blind. 

2. Whoever wishes to gain more dis- 
tinct information on this subject need only 
read what occurs, among other works, in 
the epistles and other writings of Gregory 
the Great, respecting the worshipping’ of 
images and departed saints, the fire which 
puriries souls after death, the efficacy of 
good works, that is, human prescriptions 
and devices for attaining salvation, the 
power of relics to remove defects both of 
soul and body, and other things of the like 
character. A man of sense cannot help 
smiling at the generosity of the good Gre- 
gory in distributing his relics ; but he must 
feel pity for the simple, stupid people, who 
could bo persuaded that oil taken from 
lamps burning at the sepulchres of the 
martyrs possessed uncommon virtues and 
efficacy, and imparted both holiness and 
security to its possessors.* 

3. To give directions for expounding the 
holy scriptures was the object of Junilius 
in his two books On the parts of the divine 
law»^ The treatise consists of a few cpics- 
tions, neither scientifically arranged nor ju- 
diciously considered, for the author lacked 
the learning necessary for his undertaking. 
Cassiodorus likewise laid down some rules 
for interpretation in his two books On the 
divine laws. Among the Syrians, Philoxcnus 
translated the books of the New Testa- 
ment and the Psalms of David into Syriac.® 
Tlio number of interpreters was consider- 
able. Among the Greeks, the best were 
Procopius of Gaza, rather a pleasing expo- 
sitor,^ Severus of Antioch, Julianus, and 
some others. Among the Latins, the more 
prominent were Gregory the Great, Cassio- 
dorus,* Priinasius,® Isidorus of Seville,^ 
Bellator,* and a few others. 

1 See the List ^sacred oils wliich Gregory the Great 
sent to queen Tbeodelinda, in Ruinart, Avta Martyr. 
Sineera et Selecta^ p. 619 (and in Muratori, AnccUota 
Latina, tom. ii. p. 194. — Sckl. 

9 See Simon, Critique de la liiblioth. de M. Du Pin, 
tomel.p. S39. 

3 Aeaeman, MibHoth. Orient. Vatican, tom. il. p. 83. 

4 Sea Simon, Lettres choisiet, tome iv. p. 120, of the 
new edition. 

A On the character of Gregory and Cassiodorus as 
Uibiioal expositors, sec Davidson's Hernwneutics, 

p. 157, &c. 

a Simon, Hist. Crit. des prineipau^ Cominentateurs 
du Nov. Test. chap. xxlv. p. 337, and Critique de la 
Biblio. de M. J)u Pin, tome i. p. 226. 

7 Simon*, Critique de la Biblio. de M, Du Pin, tomo 
i. p. 259. 

® Bellator wag a presbyter, a friend of Cassiodorus, 
and flourished a.d. 660. He wrote numerous CJommen- 
tariog— viz. on Esther, Toblt, Judith, the Wisdom of 
Solomon, and the Maf'oabees ; all of which are now 
lost.— iiiar. 


4. All these expositors a few only ex- 
cepted (and particularly the Ncstorians in 
the East, who, following the example of 
Theodoras of Mopsuestia, searched for the 
true sense and meaning of the words) aie 
scarcely worthy of the name of interpreters. 
They may be divided into two classes. 
Some merely collected the opinions and in- 
terpretations of the earlier doctors in works 
which were afterwards called Catcnce (or 
Chains) by th(‘ l^atins.o Such is the Catena 
of Olympiodorus on Job, that of Victor of 
Capua on the four Gospels, and the Com- 
mentary of Prirnasius on the Epistle to the 
Homans, compiled from Augustine, Jerome, 
Ambrose, and olliers. Nor is Procopius 
of Gaza to be wholly excluded from this 
class, although he sometimes followed his 
own judgment. The others follow the 
footsteps of C^jgen, and neglecting wholly 
the literal meaning, run after allegories and 
moral prece})ts, deducing whatever they 
wish or d(*sire from the sacred books by the 
aid of an unbridled imagination. Of this 
(•lass is Anastasias Sinaita, whose Anago^ 
gical Contemplations on the Hexaenieron 
expose the ignorance and credulity of the 
author; likewi.se Gregory the Great, whose 
Morals on Job were formerly extolled un- 
deservedly ; with Isidorus of Seville, in his 
Book <f Allegories on Scripture; and Pri- 
luasius, in his Mystic Exposition of the 
Apocalypse ; and many others. 

5. An accurate knowledge of religious 
doctrines, and a simple and lucid exposition 
of them, no one will expect from the teachers 
of these times. Most of them reasoned as 
blind men do about colours, and thought 
they acquitted themselves nobly when they 
had presented their readers with crude and 
indigested thoughts, and overwhelmed their 
opponents with mere words. Yet among 
the writers of this age may be clearly tract'd 
some germs and indications of that three- 
fold manner of treating theology which still 
prevails both among the Greeks and the 
Latins; for some collected together sen- 
tences from the ancient doctors and coun- 
cils, backed by citations from the Scriptures. 
Such among the Latins was Isidore of Se- 
ville, whose three Boohs of Sentences are 
still extant ; and among the Greeks, Leon- 
tius of Cyprus, whose Loci Communes (or 
Common-place book), compiled from the 
works of the ancients Iiavc been commended. 
From these originated that species of theo- 
logy whi(;h the Latins afterwards called 
Positive Theology. Othfers attempted to 
unfold the nature of religious doctrines bv 


0 See 1.6 Moyne, Prolegom. nd I aria Sacra, p. 63, 
&c. and Fabricius, Bibliolh. Grceca, lib. v. cap. xvii. oi 
vol. vii. p. 727, Sic. 
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reasoning, which was the method generally 
adopted by those who disputed against the 
Nestorlans, Eutychians, and Pelagians. 
These may be fitly called Scholastics. 
Others again, who believed that all divine 
truth must be learned by internal feeling 
and by contemplation, assumed th j name of 
Mystics, 'll! is t hrcefold method . f treating 
religious subjects has continued down to the 
present day. A jiroper and complete sys- 
tem of theology no one of this age produced, 
but various portions of it weye occasionally 
illustrated. 

C. To explain and inculcate piety and 
Christian duty, some gave precepts while 
others employed examples, d'hosc who 
furnished precepts for a pious life endea- 
voured to form the Christian character, 
either of persons engaged in the business of 
active life, or of those more^erfect Chris- 
tians who retire from the contagious in- 
lluence of the world. A Christian life in 
the former case they represented as consist- 
ing in certain external virtues and bridges 
of piety, as appears from the Homilies and 
Exhortations of Cresarius, the Monitory 
Chapters of Agapetus, and especially from 
the Summary of a Virtuous Life by Martin 
of Braga.* In the latter case, they aimed to 
withdraw the soul by contemplation from the 
intercourse and contagion of the body, and 
therefore advised to macerate the body 
by watching, fasting, constant prayer, and 
singing of hymns; as is manifest from Ful- 
gentius on AWi/ig, Nicetius on iheVigils 
of the servants of God, and on the Advan- 
tages of Psalmody. The Greeks followed 
for the most part as their leader in these 
matters, Dionysius denominated the Areo- 
pagite, on whom John of Scythopolis during 
this century published annotations. How 
exceedingly defective all these views were, 
is^ visible to every one who is acquainted 
with the Holy Scriptures. 

7 . To inculcate piety by examples was 
the aim of all those who wrote Lives of the 
Saints, The number of these writers, both 
among the Greeks and the Latins, was very 
considerable. Ennodius, Eugyppius, Cyril 
of Scythopolis, Dionysius Exiguus, Cogi- 
I tosus, and others, are well known. Nearly 
! all these entertain their readers with mar- 
I vellous and silly fables, and propose for 
; imitation none but delirious persons or those 
I of perverted minds, who did violence to na- 
j ture and adopted austere and fantastic rules 
of life. To enduSre hunger and thirst with- 
out repining, to go naked about the coun- 
try like madmen, to immure themselves in 


1 See Actu Sanctor. Mavtii, iiL p. 86, &c. [and Biblioth. 
Pair. tom. x. p. ZSi.^Mur. 
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a narrow place, to expect to behold with 
their eyes closed an indescribable divine 
light^ — this was accounted holy and glorious. 
The less any one resembled a man of a ra- 
tional and sane mind, the more confidently 
might he hope to obtain an honoured place 
among the heroes and demi-gods ol the 
church. 

8. In efibrts to settle theological contro- 
versies, many were diligent but none was 
successful. Scarcely an individual can be 
named who contended against the Euty- 
chians, Nestorians, or Pelagians, with fair- 
ness, sobriety, and decorum. Primasiiis 
and Philoponus treated of all the heresies, 
but time has swept away their works. A 
book of Leontius on the sects is extant, but 
it deserves little praise. Against the J ews, 
Isidore of Seville and Leontius of Neapolis 
engaged in controversy, with what dexterity 
may easily be conjectured by those who re- 
llect on the circumstances of the age. It 
will be Ixjtter therefore to proceed to a brief 
account of the controversies themselves 
which disturbed the church in this centur}% 
than to treat in detail of these miserable 
disputants. 

9. Although Origon lay under condem- 
nation by many public sentences and de- 
crees, yet the attachment of many to him, 
especially among the monks, scorned all 
limitation. In the West, one Bellator 
translated various books of Origon into 
Latin.® In the East, particularly in Syria 
and Palestine which were the principal 
scats of Origenism, the monks were exceed- 
ingly zealous, and they had the approbation 
of certain bishops, especially of Thcodorus 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia, in defending the 
correctness and authority of Origon’s sen- 
timents. “* The subject was brought be- 
fore the emperor Justinian, and ho issued a 
long and full edict addressed to Mennas, 
the bishop of Constantinople, in which he 
strongly (condemned Origen and his opi- 
nions, and forbade them to be taught.® 
The contest about the three chapters com- 
menced soon after, and Origenism not only 
revived in Palestine but spread andgathered 
strength. These commotions were brought 


2 Monheim might have added — to live in the most 
disigu-sting fiith—as another characteristic mark of 
ascetic perfection.-—^. 

3 This is founded on a conjecture of Huet ( Orige» 
niana, p. 252), who ascribes the Latin translation of 
Origen’s Ilomiiles on Matthew, in particular, to this 
Bellator.— Svhl. 

4 See Cyril of Scythopolis, Fita Saba / in Cotelier, 
Monumenta Ecclex. Graca, p. 370, &c. and Noiis, 
Disf. de Synodo Quinta, cap. i. ii. in his 0pp. tom. 1. 
p. 5.54. 

5 This decree it extant in Harduin, Concilia, tom. 
ill. p. 243, fee, [It was first published by Baronins, 
Annal. Reel, ad ann. 538, and thence passed into all 
the collections of councils.— Jl/ur. 
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to a termination hy the fifth [general] 
council at Constantinople, assembled by 
Justinian in the year 553, when Origen and 
his adherents were again condemned,* 

I See the decree of the coiificil, in Harduln, Concilia, 
tom. iii. p. 283, &c. Sec also Evagrius, Hist. Series. 
lib. iv, cap. 38, and on this whole subject see Basnage, 
Hist, de C Efiiiso, tome 1. liv. chap. vi. p. 517, &c. ; 
Huct, Ori^enhtna, lib. ii. p. 224 ; Doucin, Diss. sul)- 
jolned to his Hist. Oriizcniann, p. 35, ^tc. [Schroeckh, 
Kirchenfresch. vol. xviii. p. 40—58, but especially 
Walch, Hut. der Ketxer. vol. vii. p. G18— 7C0. This 
contest respecting Origen commenced among the Pa- 
lestine monks about the year 620. One Nonnus, with 
three other monks belonging to the new Laura (or 
cluster of cells) were discovered to hold and to be pro- 
pagating the opinions of Origen. Sabas, abbot of the 
old Laura and supervisor of all the Palestine monks, 
opposed the schismatics. They wore rejected from the 
Laura, but were restored again, and in spite of opposi- 
tion and persecution they brought over many in both 
L.auras to their views. The commotion became vio- 
lent, and expulsions, fighting, and bloodshed ensued. 

‘ Still it was only a contest among a few monks living in 
two littlo societies or neighbourhoods in Palestine, 
.lustinian's decree addressed to Mennas was probably 
issued about the year .540, and it has been supposed that 
the council of Constantinople, whicli anathematized 
fifteen errors of Origen, was an accidental council held 
about the year 541, and not the general council held in 
553. However that may be, the death of Nonnus in the 
year 54G caused the Origenist party among the monks 
to become divided, and to fall into a declining state. 
The fullest enumeration of errors held by the Orlgen- 
ists which has come down to us, is that of the fifteen 
anathemas by the council of Constantinople. Yet 
Justinian's decree or letter to Mennas is nearly as full ; 
and it Is more precise and lucid, as well as better sub- 
stantiated by references to the works of Origen. In 
this decree after a concise introduction tiie emperor 
proceeds like a theologian, through ten folio pages, to 
•enumerate and confute the errors of Origen. He then 
directs the patriarch Mennas to assemble wh.at bl.shops 
and abbots could be found at Constantinople, and con- 
demn the subjoined list of Origerdan errors, their doings 
to l)e afterwards transmitted to all bishops and abbots 
for their confirnmtion ; so that after this general con- 
sent shall bo obtained, no blsbop or abl)ot may be 
ordained without his condemnation of Origenism a.s 
well as the other heresies. The list of errors to be 
condemned is then subjoined as follows : — 1 . If any 
one says or believes that human souls pre-existed, i.e. 
were once mere spirits and holy; that having become 
weary of divine contemplation they were brought into 
a worse condition ; and that because they drroif/vxeio’a^, 
i.e. cooled down as to the loVe of God, they were there- 
fore called in Greek \}/vxd^, that is, souls, and were sent 
down to inhabit bodies as a punishment ; let him be 
anathema. 2. If any one says or believes that the soul 
of our Lord pro-cxisted, and that it was united to God 
the Word before hl.s incarnation and birth of the Vir- 
gin; let him, 8cc. 3. If any one says or believes that 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ was first formed in 
the womb of the blessed Virgin as those of other men 
are, and that afterwards God the Word and the pre- 
existent soul became united with it; lot him, &c. 4. If 
any one says or believes that God the Word was made 
like to all the celestial Orders, that to the Cherubim 
he was made a Cherub and to the Seraphim a Seraph, 
and to all the celestial Virtues one like them ; let him, 
^'C. ft. If any one says or believes that in the resur- 
rection the bodies of men will be raised orbicular, and 
does not confess that wo shall be resuscitated erect ; let 
him, &c. C. If any one says or believes that heaven, 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and the waters above the 
heavens, are animated and are a sort of material Vir- 
tues*. let him, ^tc. 7. If any one says or believes 
tliat Christ the Lord is to be crucified in the future 
world for the devils, as he was in this for men ; let 
him, &c. 8. If any one says or believes that the power 
of God is limited, and that he created all things he 
could comprehend ; let him, ^c. 9. If any one says 
or believes that the punishment of devils and wicked men 
will be temporary and will have an cinl, or that there 
will be a recovery and restoration of devils and wicked 
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10. This controversy produced another 
which was much more lasting and vio- 
lent, althbugh the subject of it was far 
less important. The emperor Justinian 
burned with zeal to extirpate the more 
strenuous Monopliysites who were calh^d 
Ace[)hali. On this subject lie took counsel 
with Theodorus of Cte.sarea, who was a 
friend to Origenism and also a Monophy- 
site; and he, to procure tranquillity to tlic 
Origenists by stirring a new controver.sy, 
and to fix some stigma upon the council of 
Chalcedon and inflict an incurable wound 
on the Nestorians, persuaded the emperor 
to believe that the Acephali would return 
to the church, provided the Acts of the 
council of Chalcedon were purged of those 
three passages or throe Chapters, in which 
'riieodorus of Mopsu(*stia,Thcodorct bishoj) 
of Cyrus, and lhas of Kdc.s.sa, were ac- 
quitted of error ; and provided that certain 
writings of these men favourable to the 
Nestorian errors were condemned. J ho 
emperor believed this, and in the year 544 
ordered those three cha})ters to be ex- 
punged, but without prejudice to the 
authority of the council of Chalcedon '"' 


men ; let him, «fee. 10. Anfi Anatbema to Origon who 
l.s chIUmI Adnmantlns, togeth with liia nof-irious, exe- 
crable, uiul abominable docti ine, and to every one who 
believes it or in any iinmin'r in'esnmes at all to tlcfund 
it at any time; in Clnist Jesus our l.ord, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. -Afu/’. 

* This decree is extant in Harduin, Concilia, tom 
iii. p. 287, tVc. ; Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 
xxxviii. [It 1.S called .Juslitnuu's Creed, and professe.s 
to define the Catholic fuitli aa established by tlie first 
four general councils— those of Nice, Con8tantino])lo, 
Epliesua, and Chalcedon, and to condemn the opposite 
errors. Mosheim’s description of the three Chapters 
would lead us to suppose tliat certain chapters, section^, 
or paragraphs, in tlie Acts of the council of Chalce- 
don, w’ere the throe things condemned by Justinian. 
But this was not the fact. Ills decree does not avow- 
edly condemn anything contained in the Acts of that 
council; nor does it use the phrase three Chaplets. 
The phrase was afterwards brought into use, and de- 
noted three subjects (capitula, whleh were 

condemned by tlie decree of Justinian: -viz. 1. The 
persons and writings of Theodonis, bishop of Mop- 
sucstia, whom the decree pronounced a licrotlc' and a 
Nestorian; 2. Tlic writings of Thoodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus, not universally but only .so far as they favoured 
Nestoriani.sm, or opposed Cyril of Alexandria and his 
twelve anathemas ; and 3. An Epistle said to have been 
written by Ibas, bishop of Edessa, to one Maris a Per- 
sian, which censured Cyril and the first council of 
Epliesus and favoured the cause of Nestoriua Tlie 
council of Chalcedon had passed no decree respecting 
Tlieodorus; and it had left all the three blsliops in 
good standing, though the Epistle of Ibas and some of 
the writings of Theodoret received censure. Hence 
Justinian's decree did not openly and avowedly contra- 
vene the decisions at Chalcedon; though virtually and 
in effect it did so. To understand the contest about 
the three Chapters, it should be remembered tliat 
tlie Nestorians who separated the two natures of Christ 
too much, and the Eutychluns or Monophysltes who 
commingled them too much were the two extremes; 
between which the orthodox took tlioir stand condemn- 
ing both. But the ortliodox themselves did not ail 
think alike. Some In their zeal against the Nestorians 
came near to the Monophysito ground, and these of 
course felt willing to condemn the three Chapters, 
otliera zealous only against the Monophysitos were not 
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lJut this edict met with opposition from the 
bishops of the West and of Africa; and 
especially from Vigilius the Roman pontiff, 
who maintained that great injury was done 
by it both to the council of Chalccdon, and 
to deceased worthies now in heaven.* 
Justinian summoned Vigilius to Constanti- 
nople and compelle<l him to condemn the 
three Chapters. But the African and 
Illyrian bishops on the other hand, com- 
pelled Vigilius to revoke that condemna- 
tion. For none of them would own Iiim 
for a bishop and a brother until he had 
approved those three chapters. Justinian 
again (;ondcmned the three chapters by a 
new edict in the year 551. 

1 1 . After various contentions, it was 
thought best to refer the controversy to the 
decision of a general council. Justinian 
thercforii in the year .553, assembled at 
Constantinopl(3 what is called the fifth 
general council. In this council the opi- 
nions of Origen^ as well as the three Chal- 
cedonian Chapters, according to the wishes 
of the emperor, were declared pernicious 
to the church; yet it was a decision of the 
Eastern bishops, for vtu’y fi^w from the 
West were present. Vigilius then at Con- 
stantinople would not assent to the decrees 
of this council. He was therefore treated 
indignantly by the emperor and sent into 

far from bcitii; Ncstoriana, and these of course defended 
the three Chapters ; for Thcodorus, Theodoret, and Ibas 
had been leading men of tins very character. Hence 
the interest shown by the oriental bishops in this con- 
troversy. But In the West, where the Ncstorian and 
Kutychian contests had boon less severe, and where the 
persons and writings of Theodorus, Ibas, and Theodo- 
rot were little known, the three chapters were felt to 
be of little consequence, except as the condt.'rnning them 
seemed to impair the authority of the decrees of Chal- 
cedon and to asperse characters once iield venerable in 
the church. It was doubtless a most rasli thing in 
Justinian to condemn the tliree Chapters. But having 
done it lie resolved to persevere in it. Tlie church was 
agitated long and severely ; and at length tliis precipi- 
tate act of the emperor, being sanctioned by the requi- 
site autlurrity, had tlie effect of shaping the creed of the 
Catholic church from tliut day to this. Mc<3 Walch, 
Hist, der Ketzer. vol. viii. p. 3 —4(58, but especially p. 407, 
8iC.-Mur. 

1 Novis, De Synodo Quinta, cap. x. &c 0//p. tom. 1. 
p. 579; Basnage, HisL de 1' Hytise, tome i. llv. x. chap. vl. 
p. 520, &c. 

* According to the acts of this council as they have 
come down to us, Origen was no otherwise condemned 
by it than by having his name inserted In the list of 
heretics, collectively anathematized in the eleventh ana- 
thema. The celebrated fifteen anathemas of as many 
Oilgenlan errors, said to have been decreed by this 
council, are found in no copy of its acts, nor are they 
rmmfioned by any ancient writer. Peter Lambeclus 
first discovered them in tlie Imperial library at Vienna 
in an old MS. of Pilot ius’ Syntagma Canonum, bearing 
the superscription, *• Canons of the one hundred and 
rtxty-flve holy fatliers of the fifth holy council at Con- 
Btantlnople,” and published them with a Latin transla- 
tion, whence Baluze first Introduced them into the 
Collections of Councils j but Cave, Walch, Valcslus, 
and others suppose they were framed In a council at 
Constantinople about a d. 541. See note 1, p. 232 
above; Cave, Hist. Lit. tom. I. p. 658; Walch, HisL der 
Ketzer. vol. vli. p. 044—701; Valesins. nota on Eva- 
trlus, nut. Eccles. lib. iv. cap 88.— ifur. 


banishment ; nor was he allowed to return 
till he acceded to the decrees of this fifth 
I council.^ Pclagius, his successor, and the 
subsequent Roman pontifis in like manner 
received those decrees. But neither their 
authority nor that of the ('mp(;rors, could 
prevail with the wcst(3rn bisho})S to follow 
their example. For many of them on this 
account seceded from communion with the 
Roman jx)ntiir; nor could this great wound 
be healed excejft by length of time.* 

12. Another considerable controversy 
broke out among the Greeks in the year 
519; namely, whether it could properly be 
said that one of the Trinity wjis crucified. 
Many adopted this language in order to 
pr(3ss harder upon the Nestorians, who 
separated the natures of Christ too much. 
Among these were the Scythian monks at 
Constantinople, wlio were the princupal 
movers of this controvfjrsy. But others 
regarded this language as allied to the error 
of the Theopaseliites or Eiitycliians, and 
therefore rejected it. With these, Hormis- 
das, bishop of Rome, when consulted by 
the S(;ythijin monks, coincid(*(l ; and gre^at 
and p(?rnieious altercations ensued. After- 
wards the fifth council and John II. a suc- 
cessor of Ilormisdas, by ap[)roving of this 
language, r(3stored peace to the church.® 

3 See Peter do Miirca, 73m. da Decreto Vifrilii pro 
Corifirmntwne Sipiodi duintie, among the Ihss. ruI)- 
)oined to his work. Do Concordia Sarerdotii et Imperii, 
p. 207, &’C. [and Bower’s Liocs qjf' the Popes (Vigilius), 
vol. ii. p. 382— 413 Mur. 

< See, in preference to all others, Norls, De Synodo 
Quinta ( Ecumenica), yet Noris is not free from par- 
tiality ; also Lupus, notes on the fiftli council, among 
hi.s Adnolat. ad Concitia. 

3 See Noris, lli.toria Controversia; de uno ex Trim late 
passo ; 0pp. tom. iii. p. 771. The ancient writers who 
mention this controversy call the monks with whom it 
originated Scythians ; but La Croze, Thesaur. Epis- 
tolar, loin. iii. p. 189, conjectures that they were Scetio 
monks from Egypt and not Scythians. This conlec- 
ture has some probability. But Walch, Hist, der ket- 
zer. vol. vil. p. 29(5, 297, says of this cor^ecture— “ It is 
not only iinprohaldc, hut is certainly false.” And 
the documents relative to the controversy (of whicli he 
Imd tliere jiist closed the recital) do appear, as Walch 
aflirms, ” adequate to prove that these men were really 
from Scythia.” Together with the two modes of ex- 
pression relative to the Trinity which they advocated, 
these monks were strenuous oppoaers of Pelagianism. 
Having had di.sagreeincnt with some bishops of their 
province, particularly with Paternus, bishop of Tomis, 
a deputation of them went to Constantinople with their 
complaint. Among these deputies, John Maxentlus, 
Leontius, and Achilles, were the principal. The em- 
peror rather favoured them, but the bishops of the East 
were not agreed. The emperor obliged the Pope’s le- 
gates at tlie court to hear the cause ; but they were not 
i disposed to decide it, at least not as the monks wished. 
A part of them now repaired to Rome, where they 
stayed more than a year. Ilormisdas disapproved their 
phraseology, but was not very ready to condemn it out- 
right. While at Rome these monks wrote to the eidled 
African bishops In Sardinia, and by taking part in their 
controversy obtained their friendship. They certainly 
had many Mends, but the ancient historians have trans- 
mitted to us only some slight notices of their history. 
See Walch, Uut. der Ketzer. vol. vil. p. 202—318; 
Bower, Lines ((f the Paper (Ilormisdas), vol. ii. p. 306 
— 309.— J/wr. 
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Connected with this question was another ; 
whether it was proper to say Christ's per- 
son was compounded, which the Scythian 
monks affirmed and others denied. 

CHAPTER IV. 

IIISTOriY OP niTES. 

1. I\ })roport!on as true rcli»rion and 
piety from various causes declined in this 
century, their external manifestations, that 
is, rites and eenmionies, were aui^mented. 
In the East, the Nestorian and Eutychian 
contests occasioned the invention of various 
rites and forms, which minrht serve as marks 
to distinguish the contending sects. In the 
AVest Gregory the Great was wonderfully 
dexterous and ingenious in devising and re- 
commending new ceremonies. Nor will this 
appear strange to those who are aware that 
he was of the opinion that the words of the 
Holy Scriptures were images of recondite 
things; for whoever can believe this, can 
easily bring himself to inculcate all the doc- 
trines and precepts of religion by means of 

I rites and signs. Yet in one respect he is 
I to be commended, namely, that he would 
j not obtrude his ceremonies upon others — 
i perhaps it was because he could not. 

2. This multitude of ceremonies required 
interpreters. Hence a new kind of science 
arose both in the East and in the West, the 
object of wliich was to investigate and ex- 
plain the grounds and reasons of the sacred 

I rites. But most of those who deduce these 
I rites from scripture and reason betray their 
folljr, and exhibit rather the creations of 
their own fancy than the true causes of 
things. If they had been acquainted with 
ancient opinions and customs, and had exa- 
mined the pontifical laws of the Greeks and 
Romans, they would have taught us much 
more correctly from what sources many 
of the rites which the Christians regarded 
as sacred, were derived. 

3. The public worship of God was still 
celebrated in the vernacular language of 
each nation ; but it was everywhere ampli- 
fied by the addition of various hymns and 
other trifling things. The new mode of 
administering the Lord's supper, magnifi- 
cently and with a splendid apparatus, or 
the Canon of the Mass as it is called, was 
an institution of Gregory the Great; or, if 
it will be more satisfactory, he enlarged and 
altered the old Canon. But many centu- 
ries elapsed before the other Latin churches 
could be prevailed on to adopt this Romish 
form.* Baptism, except in cases of neces- 

1 See LUientlial, Be Canone Musa Gregoriano^ 
Leyden, 1740, Svo, and the writers on Liturgies. 
[Different countries had different Missals. Not only 
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sity, was conferred only on the feast-days, 
and those also the greater festivals, or 
of the highest class.*' As to the Litanies 
to the saints as they are called, * the various 
kinds of supplications, the stations of 
Gregory, ^ the formulas of consecration, and 
other ntes invented in this century to cap- 
tivate the senses with a show of religion, 
we shall pass over them to avoid prolixity. 
This subiect requires peculiar care and in- 
dustry. ' 

4. The temples erected in memory and 
to the honour of the saints, were immensely 
numerous both in the East and the West. * 
There had long been houses enough erected 
in which the people might assemble for di- 
vine worship, but this century courted the 
favour of departed saints with these edifices 
as a kind of presents ; nor did they doubt 
at all that these saints took under their im- 
mediate protection and care the provinces, 
cities, towns, and villages, in which they 
saw such residences prepared for them.® 

the East differed from the West, but in both there were 
diversities. In (Jaul the old Liturgy continued till the 
time of Charlemagne. In Milan, the Ambrosian Li- 
turgy (so named from St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan), 
is not yet wholly abandoned. In Spain, tlio Mosaraltio 
or ancient Spanish is still used occasionally In certain 
places, though the Roman canon was introduced p.ar- 
tially in the 11th and more fully in the 13th and 
following centuries. In England, the ancient Hritun.s 
had one Liturgy, and the Anglo-Saxons received ano- 
ther from Augustine tlieir apo.stle and his companions, 
j and this not precisely the Roman. See Kra/.er, Ih; 
Liturgiis, sec. ii. cap. ii. — vl. Gregory the Great In- 
troduced the responsive chant, and established a school 
for church music which was in existence at Rome as 
late as the 9th century. — Mur. [On the Liturgies of 
France, see Mabillon, Be Liturgia GtiUicana, &c. Par. 
les.*!!, 4to; on those of Spain, see Pinius, Liturgia Mo- 
zarabica, &c. Rome, 1740, fol.; and on those of Rri- 
tain, see I/Estrange, The Alliance nf the Divine Offices. 
I.ond. 1G59, fol. ; and Palmer’.s Origines Liturgiree, ot 
Antiq. (\f the Eng. liitual. &c. OxL 1839, 3d edition, 
two volumes, Svo. — U. 

2 Especially Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and St. John the Raptist; at least in Gaul. See 
Gregory of Tours, De Gloria Coufessur. cap. Ixix. 
Ixxvi. and Hist. Francor. lib. viii. cap. lx. — ScM. 

3 Tlie Litanies, of which there were the larger and 
the smaller, the common and the special, were in the 
previous centuries addressed only to God ; but super- 
stition now led men to address them to Mary and to 
the other saints. — Von Ein. 

4 Stations denoted in early times fasts; but after- 
wards the churches, chapels, cemeteries, or other places 
where the people assembled for worship. See Du Cange, 
Glotsar. Med. et Infim. Latinit. sub hac voce. Gre- 
gory discriminated the different times, occasions, and 
places of public worship, and framed a service for 
each. This is the principal cause of the vast multipli- 
cation of liturgical formulas in the Romish church.— 
Mur. 

b See Procopius, Be Belle Oothicot lib. iv. and r. ; 
also De Mdijidu Jwtinianu where many churches 
erected to the Virgin Mary are mentioned.— Schl. . 

6 Thus tho J.ombard queen, Theodelinda, built a 
church for John the Baptist that be mi^ht pray for her 
and her people. (Paul Diacon. Hist. Longobard. lib. 
Iv. cap. vil.) And the French king, Clothaire, built a 
splendid temple to St. Vincent, because he believed that 
saint had helped Mm to vanquish the Goths. (Sleg- 
bert. Chronic.) For the same reason rich presents were 
made to the churches. Thus Chlldebert after conquer* 
Ing Alaric gave to thechureh sixty cups, fifteen dishes; 
and twenty cases for the holy Gospels ; all of the finest 
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Tlie niunber of feast-days almost equalled 
that of the churches. In particular, the 
list of festivals for the whole Christian 
church was swelled by the consecration of 
the day of the purification of the holy virgin 
Mary, so that the people might not miss their 
Eupercalia, whicli they were accustomed 
to celebrate in the month of February,* and 
by the day of our Saviour’s conception,^ 
the birth-day of St. John,® and some others. 

CHAPTER V. 

IIISTOIIY OF HERESIES AND SEPA RATIONS 
FROM THE CHURCH. 

1. The ancient sects, though harassc<l 
in numberless ways, did not cease to raise 
dangerous commotions in various places. 
Among the Persians, the Manicha3ans arc 
said to have become so powerful as to se- 
duce the son of Cabades the monarch; but 
he avenged the crime by a great slaughter 
of them. They must also have been trou- 

gold and sot with costly gems. (Gregory of Tonft, 
Hist. Fmneor. lib. iil. cap. x.)—SrftL 

1 This wa.s instituted in the rolgn of Justinian and 
flxed to the second day of t'ebruary. Tlic Greeks called 
it uiTtti'TTj or viranavTri, meetings bocause then Simeon 
and Anna mrt the SaA lour in the temple. The Latins 
call it the feast of St. Simeon, the presentation of the 
Lord, and Candlemass because many candles were then 
lighted up, as had boon done on tlie Lupercalia, the 
festival of the ravishment of Proserpine, whom her 
mother Ceres soarcliod for with candies. See IIospl- 
niun, De Festis Christ, p. 62, &c. and Baillet, Fies des 
Samts, tome i. Febr. p. 22, &c. — Mur. 

2 This feast is generally celebrated on the 25111 of 
March, and is called by the Greeks rigepa acrrra<rfxov or 
wayyekKTixoVf the dat/ pf the salutation or qf the annun- 
nation, because on it the angel Gabriel announced to 
Mary that she should bring forth the Saviour. The 
Latins absurdly call it the annunciation of Mary. To 
avoid interrupting the I^ent fast the Spaniards cele- 
brated it on the 1 8th of December, and the Armenians 
on the 3th of January, the other churches kept It the 
26th of March. It is mentioned in the 62d canon of 
tho council in Trutlo a. d. 691, as a festival then fully 
established and known, but at what time it was flrst 
introduced is uncertain. See Sulcer, Thesaur. Eccles. 
tom. i. p. 1234 ; and Baillet, ubi supra, tom. i. March, 
p. 315.— Jfur. 

S 1 know not what induced Moshoim to place the in- 
troduction of this fcRSit in this century. If the super- 
scriptiuns to tho homilies of Maximus of Turin (who 
lived A.D. 420) are correct, this feast must have been 
common in tho fifth century ; for three of these homi- 
lies are superscribed as being composed for this feast. 
Perhaps Moshelm had his eye on the twenty-first canon 
of the council held at Agde a.d. 60G (Ilarduin’s Conci- 
Ha, tom. il. p. 1000), whore the festival of St. John is 
mentioned among the greater feasts. Yet as it is there 
mentioned as one alret^y known, it must have been in 
existence some years. Moreover heathenish rites were 
mixed with this feast. The foost of St. John and the 
dancing around a tree set up, were usages os well of the 
German and northern nations, as of the Romans. The 
former had their Noodfyr (on which Joh. Reiske pub- 
lished a book, Franof. 1696, 8vo), and the latter used 
about this time [the 24th of June] to keep the feast of 
Vesta, with kinwng a new fire amid dances and other 
sports.— 5cA/. [Baillet ( Fies det Saints, tome ii. June, 
p. 296) proves from the sermons of Augustine that this 
fesUval was considered as of longstanding In the church 
in tlie days of that father. Augustine himself has left 
us seven sermons which he preached on the festival — 
Mur. (On tiiese festivals, <fcc. see Bingham’s Orig. 
Eccles. Book xx. Works, vol. vii. p. 1, &c.— if. 


blesome in other countries, for Herac'liann.s 
of Chalcedon deemed it necessary to write 
a book against them.* In Gaul and Africa, 
the contests between the semi-Pelagian.s 
and the followers of Augustine continued. 

2. The Donatists were comfortably situ- 
ated so long as the Vandals reigned in 
Africa. But they were less favoured when 
this kingdom was overturned in the year 
534. Yet they* not only kept up tlu*li 
churcli, but near the close of the century or 
from the year 591, they ventured to defend 
and propagate it with more courage. These 
efforts of theirs worci vigorously opposed by 
(iregory the Groat, who as appears from 
his Epistles® endeavoured in various ways 
to depress the sect now raising its head 
again. And his measures do’.ibtless were 
successful ; for the Donatist church became 
extinct in this century ; at least nojnention 
is made of it after this time. 

3. The Arians at the commencement of 
this century were triumphant in some parts 
)f Asia, Africa, and Europe. Not a ft;w 
of tho Asiatic bishops favoured them. The 
Vandals in Africa, the Goths in Italy, many 
of the Gauls, the Suevi, the Burgundians, 
and the Spaniards, openly espoused their 
interest. 'I'lie Greeks indeed who approved 
of the Nicenc council, oppressed and per- 
s ‘cuted them wherever they were able; 
but the Arians returned the like treatment, 
especially in Africa and Italy.® Yet this 
prosperity of the Arians wholly terminated, 
when under the auspices of Justinian the 
Vandals were driven from Africa, and the 
Goths from Itiily.^ For the other Arlan 
kings, Sigismond king of the Burgundians, 
Theodimir king of the Suevi in Lusitania, 
and Rcccared King of Spain, without vio- 
lence and war suffered themselves to be led 
to a renunciation of the Ariaii doctrine, 
and to efforts for its extirpation among 
their subjects by means of legal enactments 
and councils. Whether reason and argu- 
ments or hope and fear, had the greater 
influence in the conversion of these kings, 
it is difficult to say.® But this is certain, 

4 See Photlua, BihHoth. Cod. cxiv. p. 291. 

ft See his F.pistol. lib. iv. cp. 34, 33, p. 714, 716, and 
lib. Vi. ep. 65, p. 841, ep. 37, p. 821, and lib. ix. ep. 63, 
p. 972, and lib. il. ep. 48, p. 611, 0pp. toin. ll. [The 
emperor Mauricius issued penal laws against them in 
the year 595. It is probable conjecture of Witslus 
( Hist. Donatist. cap vill. sec. 9) that the conquests of 
the Saracens in Africa in the 7th century put an end 
to the Donatist contest. — Schl. 

C Procopius, De Bello Fandal. lib. i cap. viii. and 
De Bello Uothico, lib. I cap. ii. ; Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. iv. cap. xv. &c. 

7 See Mascovius, Hist. German, tom. Ii. on the sub- 
version of the Vandalic kingdom, p. 76, on that of the 
Goths, p. 9 1 . On the accession of the barbarians to the 
Nlcone fkith respecting God, see Acta Sanctor. tom. 
II. Martii, p. 276, and tom. ii. Aprilis, p. 134 m 

6 The latter is to me the most probable. The kings 
of these nations were very ignorant, and made war 
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the Arian sect was from this time dispersed 
and could never after recover any strength. 

4. The Nestorians, after they had ob- 
tained a fixed residence in Persia and had 
located the head of their sect at Seleucia, 
were as successful as they were industrious 
in disseminating their doctrines in the 
countries lying without the Roman empire. 
It appears from unquestionable documents 
still existing, that there were numerous 
societies in all parts of Persia, in India, 
Armenia, Arabia, Syria, and other coun- 
tries under the jurisdiction of the patriarch 
of Seleucia during this century.* The 
Persian kings were not indeed all equally 
well affected towards this sect, and they I 
sometimes severely perse(‘uted all Chris- j 
tians resident in their dominions yet 
generally they showed a m.arked preference 
for the Nestorians, rather than for those 
who adhered to the council of li^phesus; for 
they suspected the latter to be spies sent 
among them by the Greeks with whom they 
agreed as to religion. 

5. The sect ot the Mon ophy sites was no 
less favourably situated, and it drew over 
to its side a great part of the East. In the 
first place, the emperor AnasUisius [a i>. 
491 — 518] was attached to the sect and to 
the dogmas of the Acephali or more rigid 
Monophysites and he did not hesitate, on 
the removal of Flavianus from the chair of 
Antioch in 513, to elevate to that see Se- 
verus a learned monk of Palestine, who 
was devoted to that sect, and from whom the 
Monophysites had the name of Severians.* 


rather than science their trade. Among such a people 
conviction of the underatanding is little to bo expected. 
Arguments of expediency would have more effect. 
They were surrounded by orthodox Christians, who 
would deprive them of their territories on the ground 
that they were heretics. If therefore they would ei^oy 
peace and quietude, they must make up their minds to 
embrace the Nicene faith. Many of these conversions 
also were brought about by ladies ; for instance, the 
conversion of llermengild, a West Gothic prince, by 
his French wife lngund&.— Schi. 

I Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topos^raphia Christiana, 
lib. ii. p. 125, in Montfaucon, Coilectio Nooa Patrum 
Orcecor, of which the Preface, p. 11, &c. is worth 
reading. 

* Asseman, Bihlioth. Oriental. Vatic, tom. iii. par. i. 
p. 109, 407, 411, 441, 449, and tom. iii. par. ii. cap. v. 
sec. 2, p. Ixxxiii. &c. 

3 Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib, iii. cap. xxx. xliv. &c ; 
Theodoriis Lector, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. p. 562. A cata- 
logue of the Works of Severus collected from MS. 
copies, is in Montfaucon’s liiUioth. Coisliniana, p. 53, 
&c. [According to Evagrius, uld tupia, Anastasius 
was not zealous for any party, but was a great lover of 
peace, and determined neither to mako nor to suffer 
any change in the ecclesiastical constitution ; that is, 
he adhered to the Henoticon of Zeno his predecessor. 
This was taking the middle ground ; for the more stre- 
nuous Monophysites rejected the Henoticon, and in- 
sisted on an explicit condemnation of the council of 
Chalcedon ; while the more rigid Catholics, who also 
disliked the Henoticon, were for holding fast every 
tittle of the decisions of Chalcedon. See Walch, Hut. 
4er Ketxrr. vol. vl. p. 930, 946, 947, 948.— A/nr. 

4 See Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. ll. 


Tills man exerted all his powers to destroy 
the credit of the council of Chalcedon in the 
East, and to strengthen the party which 
professed but one nature in Christ; and 
nis zealous efforts produced most grievous 
commotions.^ But the emperor Anastasius 
dying in the year 518, Severus was expelled 
from his see ; and the sect which he had so 
zealously propagated, wjis restrained and 
depressed by J ustin and the succeeding em- 
perors to such a degree, that it seemed very 
near being ruined; yet it elected Sergius 
for its patriarcli in place of Severus.* 

C. When the Monophysites were nearly 
in despair and very few of their bishops 
remained, some of them being dead nnd 
others in captivity, an obscure man, Jaco- 
bus, surnamed Baradaeus or Zanzalus, to 
distinguish him from others of the name, 
restored their fallen state.^ This indigent 
monk, a most indefatigable and persevering 
man, being ordained bishop by a few bishops 
confined in prison, travelled over all the 
East on foot, constituted a vast number of 
bishops and presbyters, revived everywhere 
the dtipressed spirits of the Monophysites, 
and was so efficient by his eloquence and 
his astonishing diligence, lliat when he died 
in the year 578 at Edessa, where he had 
been bishop, he left liis sect in a very flou- 
rishing state in Syria, Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and other 

p. 47, 321, A'c.; Renaudot, Hist. Pa friar, jllexand. p. 
127, 128, 130, 135, 138, kc. [See a notice of Severus, 
above, p. 224, note 2. — >fur. 

5 Evagrius, Hist. Ecc.lcs. lib. Ui. cap. xxxiii.; Cyril- 
lus, Vita Saba- In Cotelier, Monummta Eccles. Greeca, 
tom. iii. p. 312; Nouoeau Diction. Histor. Critique, 
tome i. art. Anastasias. [Tlicro Is some ambiguity in 
Moshelm’s statement. Who was this man that exerted 
' all his powers against the council of Chalcedon ? Mac- 
laine understood Mosheim to refer to tlio emperor 
Anastasius; but other translators preserve the ambi- 
guity. Historical foots show that it was Severus rather 
tlian Anastasius who persecuted the Chalccdonians. 
Sec Evagrius, ubi supra, lib. iii. cap. xxxiii. — Mur. 

fi Sco Abulpharf^us, Series Patriarch. Antiochm. In 
Asseman, Bihlioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. ii. p. 323. 

[ For a full and minute examination of the Monophysite 
history, see Walch’s Hist, dt-r Ketxer, namely, during 
the reign of Anastasius, vol. vi. p. 93b— 1054 ; under 
Justin, vol. vii. p. 52—128 ; and under Justinian, ibid, 
p. 128— 362.— Afur. 

.7 See Asseman, BUdioth. Oriental. Vatican, tom. 11. 
cap. viii. p. 62, 72, 326, 331, 414, Ac.; Renaudot, Hist. 
Patriarch. Afexand. p. 119, 1.33, 4‘2.'>, Ac.; and Litur- 
gi<B Oriental, tom. ii. p. 333, 342: Nairon, Euoplia 
Fidei Catholicce ex Syrorum Monumenlis, par. I. p. 40, 
41. [Walch, Hist, dtr Ketxer. vol. viii. p. 481 — 490. 
Jacobus Baradseus was a Syrian monk and a pupil of 
Sevenis, archbishop of Antioch. His ortilnntlon is 
placed by some In the year 645, by others In 661. His 
death all place in the year 678. ^me call him bishop 
of Edessa; others make him to have been bishop at 
large, llie number of bishops, priests, and deacons 
ordained by him is reported to be 100,000. That he put 
an end to the divisions and contests among the Mono- 
pljysiteSj us Mosheim asserts, is not stated in any of the 
authorities quoted by Walch. As the Monophysites all 
over the East are to this day called Jacobites from this 
Jacobus Baradseua, so the orthodox Greeks are called 
Melchites from the Syriac, Melcha, a king, as being 
adherents to the religion of the imperial court— Afar. 
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countries.* He extinguished nearly all the 
dissensions among the Monophysites and 
as their churches were so widely dispersed 
in the East, that the bishop of Antiocl? 
could not well govern them all, he associ- 
ated with him a Maphrian or primate of 
the East, whose residence was at Tagritum 
on the borders of Armenia.* His efforts 
were not a little aided in Egypt and the 
neighbouring regions by Tlicodosius of 
Alexandria. From this man, as the second 
father of the sect, all the Monophysites in 
the East are called Jacobi tea. 

7. Thus the imprudence of the Greeks 
and their inconsiderate zeal for maintaining 
the truth, caused the Monophysites to be- 
come consolidated into a permanent body. 
From this period their whole community has 
been under the government of two bishops 
or patriarchs, one of Alexandria and the 
other of Antioch ; who, notwithstanding the 
Syrians and Egyptians disagree in some 
particulars, are very careful to maintain 
communion with each other by letters and 
by kind offices. Under the patriarch of 
Alexandria is the primate or Abbuna of 
the Abyssinians; and under the patriarch 
of Antioch stands the Maphrian or primate 
of the East, whose residence is at Tagritum 
in Mesopotamia. The Armenians have 
their own bishop, and are distinguished 
from the other Monophysites by some pe- 
culiar rites and opinions. 

8. Before the sect of the Monophysites 
had acquired this strength and consistency, 
various disagreements and controversies 
prevailed among them ; and particularly at 
Alexandria a difficult and knotty question 
was moved concerning the body of Christ. 
Julian of Halicarnassus* in the year 319, 
maintained that the divine nature had so 
insinuated itself into the body of Christ 
from the very moment of his conception, 
that this body changed its nature and be- 
came incorrimtible. With him agreed 
Cajanus [or Gaianus] of Alexandria, from 
whom the believers in this sentiment were 
called Caianists.^ The advocates of this 


* For the Nubians and Abyssinians, see Asseman, 
ubi supra, torn, ii. p. .330; Lobo, I'oyagff d* J by ssinie, 
tome il. p. 36 ; Ludolph, Comment, ad Hist. Mtfiiop. 
p. 451, 4G1, 466. For the other countries see the writers 
of their history. 

2 Assoman, Jiihlioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. p. 410, 
414, 418; likewise his Dissert, de Afonophysitis, prefixed 
to tom. ii. of his Bibliotheca. 

8 Julian is noticed among the writers of the century, 
above p. 234, note 

< Gaianus was archdeacon of Alexandria under the 
patriarch Timotheus III. and on his death in tl»e year 
634 elected patriarch of Alexandria by the monks and 
the populace, in opposition to Theodosius, the bishop 
of the court party. Great commotions now existed in 
Alexandria, and Gaianus was soon deposed. He fled 
first to Carthage and then to Sardinia, and we hear 
little more about him. It is not known that he wrote 


doctrine became divided into three parties ; 
two of which disagreed on the question 
whether Christ’s body was created or un- 
created; and the third maintained that 
Christ’s body was indeed corruptible, but 
on account of the influence of the divine 
nature never became in fact corrupted. 
This sect was vigorously resisted by the 
celebrated Severus of Antioch and Dami- 
anes, who maintained that the body of 
Christ before bis resurrection was corrupti- 
ble — that is, was liable to all the changes 
to which human bodies in general are. 
Those who agreed with Julian were called 
Aphthartodocet®, Docct®, Phantaslast®, 
and also Manichmans ; because from their 
opinion it might be inferred that Christ did 
not really sufler, feel hungry, fall asleep, 
and experience the other sensations of a 
man; but that he only appeared to sulFer, 
to sleep, to be hungry, thirsty, &c. Those 
who agreed with Severus were called 
Phthartolatros, and Ktistolati® or Creati- 
col®. This controversy was agitated with 
great warmth in tlic reign of Justinian who 
favoured the Aphthartodocctne ; but it af- 
terwards gradually subsided.* A middle 
path between tlie two parties was taken by 
Acnaias or Philoxenus of Maubug [or Ilie- 
rapolis] ; for he and bis associates held that 
Christ really suflered the ordinary sensa- 
tions of a man, but that in him this was 
not the effect of nature but of choice.® 

9. Some of the Corrupticol®, as they 
were called, particularly Themistius, a dea- 
con of Alexandria, and I'lieodosius, bishop 
of that city, in the ardour of disputation 
fell upon another sentiment towards the 
close of this century^ which caused new 
commotions. They affirmed that while all 
things were known by the divine nature of 
Christ, to his human nature which was 
united with it many things were unknown. 
As they admitted but one nature in Christ 
[or were Monophysites], others put tliis 
construction upon their doctrine, tiiat they 


anything. See T.iberatus, Breoiar. cap. xx. and Leon- 
ti u:% l)« Sectis, art v. — Mur, 

6 TiinotheuR, I)e Receptions Heeretiror. in Cotelier, 
Monumenta Eccles. Gr. tom. iii. p. 409; Liberatua, 
Breniarium Controo. cap. xx. ; Forbes, Instructiones 
Hisiorico^heob)gic<e, lib. iii. cap. xviH. p. 108, 8cc.; As- 
seman, ^ibiioth. Oriental, tom. Hi. par. il. p. 4.'>7. [The 
contests respecting the comii»tlbility of Christ’s body, 
both among the Monophysites and the Orthodox, are 
fully examined in Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. vm. p. 
550— 644.— /IftoK 

« Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. IL p. 22 
and p. 168, A'C. ’ 

7 This controversy began before the middle of the 
century; for Themistius was a deacon under Timo- 
theus HI. who died in tlie year 635. Theodosius suc- 
ceeded In that year, but was removed about a.d. 687. 
The heat of the controversy seems to have been about 
A.D. 650 or 660 ; yet it was rife In the time of Gregory 
tlie Great, and the sect existed till some time in the 
seventh century — Mur. 
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made the divine nature to participate in 
this ignorance, and hence they were called 
AgnoetSB.* But this new sect was feeble, 
and therefore it declined and became ex- 
tinct sooner than might have been antici- 
pated from the animated eloquence of the 
disputants. 

10. From the controversies with the Mo- 
nophysites arose the sect of the Tritheists. 
Its author was one J ohn Ascunage, a Syrian ^ 
philosopher and a Monophjrsite.* This 
man imagined there were in God three 
numerically distinct natures or subsisten- 
cies, all perfectly alike, and connected by 
no common vinculum of essence; from 
which dogma his adversaries deduced Tri- 
theism. Among the patrons of this opinion 
no one was more celebrated than John 
1 Philoponus, a grammarian and philosopher 
I of great fame at Alexandria ; and hence he 
has by many been accounted the founder of 
the sect, and the members of it have been 
called Philoponists.3 As the sect increased 

’ Cotelier, In the Monumenta Ecclesicp. Or. tom. ill. 
p. 641 ; Le Quion, on Damasconus De Hceiesihus, tom. 
1. p. 107: ForboH, Instruct. Historico-thcol. lib. iii. cap. 
xix. p. 119; Photiufl, BibUoth. Codex ccxxx. p. 8«2. 

[ Waloh has given a full and satisfactory account of the 
Agnobtse or Thomistiani, in hia Ilixt. dtr Ketzer. voi. 
viil. p. 644—684. It appears that the Agnobtao merely 
denied that the human nature of Christ became omnls- 
clont by being united with tho divine nature— a doc- 
trine which few at this day will condemn Nor did 
their contemporaries in general understand tlicm to go 
farther. 13ut the writers of the middle agc.s represent 
them as denying altogether the omniscience of Christ ; 
and many of the moderns, till (juitc recently, had simi- 
lar views of this sect. See Walch, nbi supra, p. 675 — 
679— Mur. 

2 See Abulpharajus, in Asacman's BiUioth. Oriental. 
Vatic, tom. 1. p. 328, Ac. [This is the only ancient 
writer who mentions this John Asnuuage; and his 
statement is, that tliia John was a diBoiple of Samuel 
Veter, a Syrian philosopher who taugiit philosophy 
twenty years at Constantinople ; that John succeeded 
him in tho school ; but having advanced his new doc- 
trine, he was banished by the emperor Justinian. — 
Mur. 

See Fahriclus, BibUoth. Gr. lil). v, cap. xxxvii, 
tom. ix. p. 3r)8 ; ilarduin. Concilia, loin. ill. p 1 288; 
Timotheus, I)e Hcceptumc Ihercticor. in Cotelier, 
Monwn. Ecclcs. Gr. tom. iii. p. 414; John D.amascc- 
nua, De Ucnesihus, Opp. torn. f. p. 10.3. ed. I,e Uuleii. 
[John Philoponus was born and proliably spent his life 
at Alexandria. Ho was a literary layman, and deeply 
read in the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. Yet 
he was a Christian and a Monophysite. as most of tho 
Alexandrians in his day wore, Tho tiiiio of liis birth 
and death is unknown; but it appears that ho was a 
writer from about a.i>. 560 till several years Into the 7th 
i' 0 !itu;y. Whether his own retieetioiis or the books of 
.ImIuj Asciin.'igo first led him to his Trlthelsm Is un 
teitaiii. His works now extant arc, a book on the 


[Part n. 

it became divided into two parties, the 
Philoponists and the Cononites ; the latter 
so named from its leader, Conon, bishop of 
Tarsus.* These parties agreed respecting 
the doctrine of three Persons in the God- 
head, but were at variance respecting" -the 
explanation of the doctrine concerning the 
resurrection of the body ; for Philoponus 
maintained that both the matter and the 
form of all bodies were generate^ and cor- 
ruptible, and therefore that both would be 
resuscitated at the resurrection ; but Conon 
held that the matter only and not the form 
of bodies was corruptible and to be resusci- 
tated.® To both these stood opposed the 
DamianistS; so named from Damianus [the 
Monophysite patriarch] of Alexandria. 
These discriminated between the divine 
essence and the three Persons of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. In other words, 
they denied that each Person, by himself 
and in nature, was God, but maintained 
that the three Persons had a common God 
or divinity, by an undivided participation 
of which each one was God. The Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, they denominated 
Hypostases [or Persons], and what was 
common to them, God, substance, and na- 
ture.® 


Ilexaemcron, another on Easter, one against Proclus 
to prove the w orld not eternal, a book on the Greek 
(llalects, and Commentaries on various works of Aris- 
totle. Many of Ids works are lost. See Cave, UUt 
Liter, tom. i. p. 207, and Walch, Hist, dvr Ketzer. vol. 
viil. p. 702, Ac. — Mur. 

4 rholius, BibUoth. Codex xxiv. ; Asseman, BibUoth, 
Orient. Vntie. tom. ii. p, 329, Ac. 

6 For a full account of the disagreement between the 
Cononites and the other rhiloponists respecting the 
resurrection of the body, see Wmeb, Hist, der Ketzer, 
vol. vili. p jm—m.—Mur. 

6 Assemun, BibUoth. Oriental. Vatic tom. Ii. p. 78, 
332, &c. [The conti ovorsios respecting the Trinity in 
unity, which are tho suhj(‘ot of tliis section, aro 
minutely inve.Btigated hy WhIcIi, Hist, der Ketzer. vol 
viii. p. GS5 — 762. lie con^lndes that Philoponus and 
his sect wore really, though poihaps uneoiisciously, 
Tritheists; for riuloponus maintained a merely speci- 
fic unity in (Jot), and not a nuineiical unity; that is, 
lie taught tint tho tlirec Persons in the Trinity had a 
coinnuin nature, ii\ the same sense tiiat Paul and Peter 
liad a coininuii nature, and as all* tho angels have a 
common nature. (Walch, ubi supra, p. 728, <&c.) Tho 
Damlanists on tho contrary rejecting the idea of a 
mere specific unity in God, held the throe divine Per- 
sons to be numerlcully one, except as distinguished by 
certain characteristic marks; so tliat ho was really on 
Sabellian ground. (Walch, ubi supra^ 753—757 ) Sye 
also Milnseher’s Doijinengeschkhte, vol. iii. p. 512 -516, 
ed. Marp. 
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CENTURY SEVENTH. 

PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

1. The Christian religion was in this 
(*entiii*y (liflii.sed beyoinl its former bounds, 
both in the eastern and western countries, 
fn the East the Nestorians, with ineredd^Io 
industry and perseverance, laboured to 
propagate it from Persia, Syria, and India, 
unoag the barbarous and savage nations 
aihabiting the deserts and tlic remotest 
liores of Asia; and that their zeal was not 
inefTieient appears from numerous proofs 
still existing. In particular, the vast em- 
pire of China was enlightened by this zeal 
and industry with the light of Christianity, 
riiose who regard as genuine and authentic 
that Chinese monument of Sigan, which 
was discovered in the seventeenth century, 
believe that Christianity was iiitioduced 
into China in the year (>36, when Jesujabas 
of Gadala presided over the Nestorian 
eommunity.* And those who look upon 

• This celebrated nionument harf been published and 

o. v.plainod by several persons ; In particular by Kirehcr, 
China Ilfustrata, p. f)3; Muller, in a distinct treatise, 
ik’rlln, 1672, 4to; Kenaudot, Relations Ancivnuos dex 
Indcs vt de la Chine, de detix Voyageurs Mahorm tam, 

p. 228—271, Paris, 17 i 8, 8vo ; Assemau, liilflioth. 
Oriental. Catic. tom. ili. par. ii. cap. iv. sec. 7, p. 538, 
Xc. A more accurate copy with notc.s was expected 
from tlie very learned Thcoph. Slar. Bayer, much dis- 
tiuguislied for his knowledge of Clilnese literature. 
JRit his premature death frustrated the o.xpcctation. I 
see no reason why I should not regard tliis monument 
as genuine; nor can I conceive what advantage the 
Jesuits could have protnlsed themselves from a fabri- 
cation of this sort. See Liron, Singuhiriles Hutor. et 
Litter, tome ii. p. 500, &c. [See also Tiio. Yeates, 
Indian Church Hut my, p. 85— 9G, Lond. 1818, 8vo. 
Kircher’s translation of the inscription with a comment 
and some notes is given in the Appendix to Moshciin’s 
Hist. Eccles. Tartarorum, p. 2 — 28. The monument 
is said to be a marble slab ten feet long and five broad ; 
dug up in the year 1625 at a town near Sin-gan-At, 
capital of the province Shen-si. The top of the slab is 
a pyramidal cross. The caption to the inscription 
consists of nine Chinese words formed into a square, 
and is thus translated: This stone was erected to the 
honour and eternal memory of the Law of Light and i 
Truth brought from Ta-cin [Judea or Syria], and 
promulgated in China.” The principal inscription is In 
Chinese characters, and consists of twenty-eight co- 
lumns, each containing slxty-two words. It first states 
the fundamental principles of Christianity, and then 


this as a fabrication of the Jesuits may be 
fully satisfied by other and unexceptional 
proofs, that China, especially the iiorthorn 
part of it, contained in this century or per- 
haps even earlier, numerous Christians over 
whom presided, during several subsequent 
centuries, a metropolitan sent out by the 
patriarch of the Chaldeans or Nestorians.* 
2. The attention of the Greeks was so 
engro.s8ed with their intestine dissensions, 
that they wore little solicitous about the 
propagation of Christianity among the bojv- 
then.® In the West, among the Anglo- 


recounts the arrival of mi8sio!iario.s in 636, their gra- 
cious reception by the king, their labours and success, 
and the princlpiil events of the mission for 144 years or 
till A.i>. 780. There were two persecutions in tlio years 
60f> and 713. Soon after the second persecution some 
new missionaries arrived. Then follow the date and 
erection of tl»c monument in a.d. 782. On the one 
side of this prinolpal inscription there is a column of 
Chinese eimracters ; on the other side and at the bottom 
is a Syriac inscription in the Kstrangelo cliaraeter, 
containing catalogues of priests, deacons, and others, 
with a bishop, arranged in seven different classes.— Mur. 
[On this inierestlng monument, see also Mihnan's 
Gihbon'jt Drcl. and Fall, fitc. vol. viil. p. 347, with tlie 
editor’s note In support of its authenticity. — H. 

2 See Henaudot, ubi supra, p. .51, 68. &c. ct passim ; 
Assenian, ubi supra, cap. ix. p. 522, &c. Bayer tells 
us ( Prtefat. ad Mimnim Sinicum, p. 84) that ho pos- 
sesses some testimonies which put the suliject teyond 
controversy. [ ft is the constant tradition of the Syrian 
Christians that St. Thomas the apostle made an e.\- 
cursion to China; and the Christians of Malabar cele- 
brate this event In their ordinary worship, and their 
primate styled himself metropolitan of Hindoo and 
China when the Portuguese first know them. See 
Yealcs, Indian Church Hist, p. 71—84. See also M. 
de^Guignes, Diss. in the 30th vol. (p, 802, &c.) of the 
Memoires de lAtterature, tirbes des Registres de V Aca- 
demic Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres: which 
contains a defence of the genuineness of the Sigan 
monument, against the objections of La Croze and 
Beausobro. Likewise Schroeckh, Kirchengesch, vol. 
xlx, p. 291 — 298.— A/wr. 

3 Yet Constantine Porphyrogenitus states, {de Ad- 
ministrando imperio, cap. xxxl. In Bandurius’ Jmpcrinm 
Orien^k, p. 97, cd. Paris) that the ChrotMit^ (the 
Croatfans) who then inhabited Dalmatia, from which 
they had expelled the Avares, by order of Heracllus 
made application to that emperor for religious in- 
structors ; and that he procured priests for them from 
Rome, who baptized them, and one of them became 
their archbishop. See Bernier's Seketa Cap. HUt. Fockt. 
tom. Ii. p. 20 ; Lucius, De Regno Dalmatia^ lib. 1. cap, 
xi. ; Muratori. Historia ItalicB ; and Asseman, to 
Cakndar. Eccles. Vnia, tom, i. p. 499, 8io,-^8cfU. 
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Saxons, Augustine till his dc«ath in 605, 
and afterwards other monks sent from Rome, 
laboured to extend and enlarge the church. 
And the result of their labours and elTorts 
was, that the other six Anglo-Saxon kings 
who had hitherto continued in paganism, 
gradually came over to the side of Chris- 
tianity, and all Britain became professedly 
Christian.* Yet we need not believe that 
this change was wholly owing to the ser- 
mons and exhortations of these Roman 
monks and teachers ; a great part of it is 
rather to be ascribed to the Christian wives 
of the kings and chiefs, who employed 
various arts to convert their husbands ; and 
likewise to the rigorous laws enacted 
against the worslii{)pers of idols not to 
mention other causes. 

3. In this century many of the Britons, 
Scots, and Irish, eager to propagate the 
Christian religion, visited the Batavian, 
Belgic, and (ierinan tribes, and there 
founded new churches. It was this cir- 
cumstance which led the Germans after- 
wards to erect so many monasteries for Scots 
and Irishmen, some of which aixi still in be- 
ing.^ Coluinbanus, an Irishman, with a few 
companions, had already in the preceding 
century happily extirpated in Gaul and the 
contiguous regions the ancient idolatry, the 
roots of which had previously struck deep 
everywhere. lie persevered in these la- 
bours till the year 615, in which his death 
is placed, and with the aid of his disciples 
carried the name of the Saviour to the 
Swabians, Jhivarians, Franks, and other 
nations of Germany.^ St. (iall, one of his 
companions, imparted a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity to the Helvetians and Swabians.* 


1 Bcdc, Hist. Eedes. geniis Anglor. lib. ii. cap. ill, 
p. 91, «fec. ; cap. xiv. p. lid; lib. lii. cap. xxl. p. 1(»2, Kd. 
Cbifflet; iiapiii, Hist, d' Avgletene^ tome I. p. 22', &c. 

* See Wilkins, Conci/ia Britan, toin. i. p. (» . 

8 Sec Acta Sanctor. tom. if. Fcbrinir. p. .362. [Nearly 
all of these monaatorlos have been dissolved and sccu- 
lurized during the wavs of tiie French Kevoluiion. 
Almost tlie onl/ one remainin}^, because too poor to bo 
plundered, is that of St James, in the city of Katl.sbon, 
founded by Irish monks in the beginning of the twelftli 
century, (Lanigan, Eccles, Hist, of Irdaiid^ vol. Iv. p. 
1*1) but now occupied by Scotch Benedictines. When 
I visited tills monastery in 1845 there^wQre only tlie 
prior and two monks supported out of its oiminishea 
revenues. —It, 

4 Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedicli, tom. il, 
p 6( 0, &c ; tom. iil. p 72, 8.39, 6<K), and elsewhere. 
Adamanmis, lib. lii. Be S. Columbano, in Canisius, 
LiCtione.^ Antigucr, tom. 1. p. 674. fSco a brief account 
of St Coluinbanus altove, p 221, note 3.— J/r/r. 

Walafrid ."trabo. Vita Sti Qalti^ in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor, Otd. Beneaicti, tom. ii. p. 228. [ed. Venice, 
p. 216, &c] Canisius, Lectiones Antiques^ tom. i. p. 
783. ISt. Gall or St. Gallus was born in Ireland i»f 
religions parents, who early committed him to 
Coluinbanus for education. He became a monk of • 
Bangor [near Belfast] under Coluinbanus, and was ono * 
of the twelve Irish monks who left Ireland with him 
about the year 689, travelled through England to the 
Continent, and erected the monastery of Luxeuil in 
Burgundy. When Columbauus was driveu from this 


St. Kilian, a Scotchman, converted a great 
many to Christ among the [Franconians or] 
eastern Franks.® Near the close of the 
.century, in the year 690, Willibrord, by 
birth an Anglo-Saxon, accompanied with 
eleven of his countrymen, namely, Suidbert, 
Wigbert, Acca, Wilibald, Unibald, Leb- 
win, the two Ewalds, Werenfrid, Marcellin, 
and Adalbert, crossed over to Eatavia 
lying opposite to Britain, with a view to 
convert the Frieslanders to Christianity. 
From thence they went in the year 692 to 
Fostcland, which most writers suppose to 


monastery twenty years after, St. Gall accompanied 
him in exile. Ascending the Rhine, they penetrated 
the heart of Switzerland about the year 610, and took 
residence amojig pagans at Tuggen, at the head of the 
lake of Zurich. Attacking idolatry St Gall here 
burned the pagan temple, and cast their oiferings into 
the lake. This enraged the people and the monks had 
to flee. Travelling through the Canton of St. Gall, 
they came to Arbon on the shores of the lake of Con- 
stance. Hero M'illimur, the presbyter of the place, 
treated them kindly and aided them to form a settle- 
ment at Bregentz, at the eastern extremity of the lake 
Hero the monks attempted to convert the surrounding 
pagans, and were not without some success. But at 
tin! end of two years the unconverted procured an order 
from the duke for the monks to quit the country. 
Coiuinl>anu3 and the rest now retired to Bobhio in 
Italy, hut St. Gall was left be'hind sick. When reco- 
vered he retired into the wilderness with a few ad- 
herents, and ereetod the mona.slcry of St Gall, in llic 
canton of the .same name. Here he spent the remainder 
of ills il.'iys in great reputation and honour. He refused 
the liislioiiric of Cpnstance, which lie eonferred on his 
pupil .lolin. IHs monastery flourished niucli and spread j 
light over tlie surrounding country. St Gall died at i 
Arlion, l)ut was interred in his niona.stery at the age of j 
ninety-flve according to Maldllon. 1 1 is sermon at tl:o I 
ordination of John at Constance and some epistles, are ! 
puiilishcd by Canisius, nhi supra. His life by Strabo, j 
from wliich this notice is extracted, thougli full of 
legendary tule.s is written in a far better style lhan the I 
ordinary nwnkish biograpliie.s. It appears according ' 
to Strabo, that Switzerland was almost wholly pagan i 
when first vi.sited by Coluinbanus in 610; but tbut I 
Cbristianity Iiad then made considerable progress in ! 
Germany, from the lake of Constance all along the right 
bank of the Rhine — J/nr. 

J'ita S, Kiliani, in Canisiu.s, Lectiones AntiqiKV, 
tom. iii p 171, &c. ; de Ludewig, Sniptores rcrum 
H'urfsburfj^cns p. 966. [Sco also the Life of St. Kilian 
in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. ii. p. 
9.51 — 9.5.3, ed, Venice, 1733. According to the authori- 
ties, St Kilian, Cliiiian, Cyliun, Ciiian, or Kyllcna, was 
an Iri.shman of lioiiouraUc birth and good education. 

In early life he had a great thirst for knowledge, and, 
iK ing very 'pious and possessing a perfect knowledge of 
missionary enterprises, he planned one of his own. 
'Faking with him Coloman, Gallon, and Arneval, 
presbyters, Douatus a deacon, and seven others, he 
penetrated into Franconia which was wholly pagan, 
and took up his residence at Ilerbipolis or Wurtzburg. 
Finding their prospects good, Kilian, Coloman, and 
Totnan, w'ent to Italy, to obtain tlie papal sanction to 
their enterprise ; which having readily obtained from 
Conon (who was pope eleven months ending Sept. 086), 
they returned to Wurtzburg, converted and baptized 
Gosbert, the 'duke, and a large number of his subjects. 
But afterwards,* persuading the duke that it was un- 
lawful for him to have his brother's wife, Geilan, she 
seized an occasional absence of her husband and mur- 
dered all the missionaries. This cruel act is placed in 
the year 696. But the massacre did not prevent the 
progress of Christianity ; for the ducViess became de- 
ranged, the assassins repented, and St. Kilian became 
the tutelar saint of Wurtzburg.— Afur. [See also 
Lanigan’s Eccles, Hist, of Ireland., vol. iii. p. 1 1 .5, &c. 
Fagi ( Crit. ad Bar, ad annum) places this martyrdom 
in 689.— i2. 
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1 1 CriAP. II.] 

: be ilie island of Heligoland. Being driven 
! thence by Radbod, king of the Frie^anders, 

I who put Wigbert, one of the company, to 
I death, they wandered over Cimbria and 
; the adjacent parts of Denmark. Returning j 
I to Friesland in the year G93, they attacked I 
the superstition of the country with better 
success. Willibrord was now created by | 
the Roman pontid*archbishop of Wilteburg 
[since called Utrecht], and died at an ad- 
I vaiiced age among tlic Batavians. Ilis 
I associates spread a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity among the Westphalians and neigh- 
bouring nations.” • 

4. Of these and other expeditions under- 
taken for the extension of Christianity, an 
impartial man who adheres to tmth will 
not speak in terms of indiscriminate praise, 
d'liat some of these preachers were men of 
honest simplicity and piety no one can 
doubt. But most of them .show nianif(*.st 
proofs of v.arious sinful passions, of arro- 
gance, avarice, and cruelty ; and having 
received authority from the Roman pontilf 
to exercise their sacred functions among 
tlie barbarians, they did not so much collect 
lioly congregations of devout Christian.^’, as 
procure for themselves a people among 
wliouv they might act the part of sovereigns 
and lords. 1 cannot therefore strongly 

1 Alenin, Vila WUkbrorrli, in Miiliillon, Acta Sanclor. 
0>'d. hened. tom. iil. p. (iOl, <fec. t/i.'iO, ed. Vtmice] 
Mcillcr’s Cimbria Liierafa, tom. ii. p. aso, <fec. [Bedo, 
j I/isi. Ecch'S. lil) V. cap. xl. xli. 'I'iiis famous mls- 
; slonary wa.s born iii Noi tliumbcrland about a.i>. Cat), of 
pious parent.s. Ediieatcd in tlic mouastery of lOpon 
( llriuciisis), Yorkshire, nuciently in tlio kiUKdoni of 
Nortlmmbria, at tlic si;;e of twenty ho went to [i eland, 
where ho studied tw'elvo years. At the age of thirty- 
three he com'.nenec'd liii mission, and sailed up the 
Rhine to Utrecht Jn the dominions of Ruxlhod, the 
pagan king of the Frisians. Soon after ho went to 
FranC3,.and by advice of King I’cpin visited Italy, and 
obtained the sanction of Pope Sergius to his enterprise. 
Returning to Utrecht he in vain attempted the con- 
version of Radhod and iiis suhjocts. Therefore pro- 
ceeding northward, he landed at an island called Fosite- 
land, which was on the confines of Jlenmark and 
Friesland, and so .sacred that its fruit, its animal.s, and 
even its waters wore iioly, and whoever profaned them 
was to be punislied with death. Willibrord and his 
company wholly disregarded the sacredness of the place, 
violated the laws, were arraigned before Radbod who 
ca.st lots on. their destiny, by which one was doomed to 
death and the others dismissed. They now penetrated 
into Denmark. On their return to the confines of 
France, Pepin, who in G93 had vanquished Radbod, sent 
Willibrord again to Italy to l)e consecrated archbishop 
of Utrecht. Pope Sergius now gave liim the name of 
Clemens. Returning clothed with dignity, his friend 
Pepin aided him in his work; and for about fifty years 
frotn his leaving England, he laboured and with much 
success as the apostle of the Frieslanders. He died 
about the year 740 at the advanced ago of 81. Thus far 
Alenin’s narrative goes. Of his followers it is said 
that the two Ewalds (the one called the while and the 
other the hhick Ewald) were put to death by a Saxon 
king, and their bodies cast into the Rhino; that Suid- 
bert preached to the Bructeri near Cologne, and at last 
at Kaisers werth on the Rhine, where he died a.d. 713 ; 
that Willibald became bishop of Klch.stadt in Bavaria, 
and Marcellin, bishop of the country along the Issel.— 
M^r. 


censure those who suspect that some of 
these monks, being desirous of ruling,* con- 
cealed for a time their vicious propensities 
under the veil of religion, and imposed 
upon themselves various hardships, that 
they might acquire the rank luid honours 
of bishops and archbishops. 

5. Of the Jews very few, If any, volun- 
tarily embraced Cliristianity. But the 
Christians compelled many of them in dif- j 
ferent places, by means of penalties, to make | 
an outward profession of belief in Christ. 
The emperor Ilcraclius being incensed 
against them, as is reported, by the intlucnee 
of Christian doctors, m.ade havoc of the 
miserable nation, and ordered va.st numbers I 
of them to be dragged reluctantly to bap- | 
tism.2 The kings of Spain and Gaul Iiad i 
no hesitation to do the same, altliough the | 
Roman pontifls were opposed to it. ^ Such 
evils resulted from ignorance of the true ! 
[)rin<;iples of Cliristianity, and from the 
barbarism of the age. 

CHAPTER II. 

AOVERSITIES OF THE CIIUUCII. 

1. The Clirlstian.s suflered less in this 
centnry than in the preceding ones. By I 
the Persian kings they were at times per- I 
scented, but the rage against them soon 
subsided. In England some of the petty 
kings oppressed the new converts to Chris- 
tianity; but soon after those kings them- 
selves became professed Christians. In the 
East, especially in Syria and Pah'stinc, the 


Jews sometimes ro.so iqion the Christians 
with gre.at violence;^ yet so unsuccessfully 
a.s to sufTer severely for their temerity. 
Those living among the Christians, who 
secretly consulted about re.sloring the pagan 
religion, were Ux) weak to venture on any 
positive measures. 

2. But a new and niost powerful adver- 
sary of Christianity started up in Arabiiu 
A.D. G12, in the reign of Ileraclius. Mo- 
hammed was indeed an illiterate man,”^ but 


2 Eutychius, Annaies EccUs. AU-xamlr. tom. ii. p. 
212, &c. 

See Borfle authorities on this subject, quotf-d by 
Baronius, Annales, ad aim. fil4, sub fin. tom. vlil. p. 
239, Ac. Ed. Antw. 1800. — Mur. 

< Eutychius, AunaleXfiom. ii. p. 23G, &c. Ilottingor, 
Hist, Orientnlis, lib. i. c. ill. p. 129, &c. 

& Mohammed himself professed to lie destitute of 
ecience and learning, and even to bo unable to rend and 
write; and his followers have deduced from this his 
Ignorance an argument for the divinity of the religion 
which he taught. But it is hardly credible that he was 
so rude and ignorant a man. And there are some 
among his adherents who question the reality of the 
fact. See Chardin, Voyages en Perse^ tome Iv. p. 33, 34. 
Indeed, when I consider that Mohammed for a long 
time pursued a gainful commerce In Arabia and tho 
adjacent countries, 1 think he must have iKten able tc 
read and write, and cast accounts ; for mercliants can- 
not dispense with this degree of knowledge. [MosheUn 
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of noble birth, naturally eloquent, and 
possessing great acuteness of mind.^ lie 
proclaimed that he was sent by God to 
overthrow all polytheism ; and also to purge 
and reform, first, the religions of the Arabs, 
and next, those of the Jews and the Chris- 
tians; and having framed a law which is 
called the Koran,** after gaining some vie- 

tories over his enemies he compelled an 
immense multitude of persons, first in 
Arabia and then in the neighbouring 
countries, to profess his doctrines. Elated 
with this unexpected success, he now began 
to think of founding an empire, and he 
effected his object with as much success as 
boldness; so that at Lis death, he saw 
himself the sovereign of all Arabia, and of 
several of the neighbouring countries. 

3. No one can at this day form a perfect 
judgment of the entire character, views, 
and designs of Muhammed. For we cannot 
safely roly on the Greek writers, who made 
no hesitation to load their enemy with 
slanders and falsehoods ; nor can wo trust 
to the Arabians, who arc the very worst 
historians, who conceal all his vices and 
crimes, and depict him as altogether a 
div ine per.son. Besides, a very considerable 
part of his life, and that too from which 

here reasons in the very manner wliich he himself con- 
demns ; viz. such a thing does riot occur at this day, 
and tlierelore it did not in ancient times. See the 
Introfl. sec. 19, p. 6, above.) According to the Koran 
and all the Mohammedan writers, the times preceding 
Mohammed were times of ignorance among tho Araks. 
The tril)o of Ilamyar in Yemen liad indeed for some 
centuries possessed u rude alphabet; but tlie use of it 
was not publicly taught nor sutlbred except with special 
permission. The Arab Jews and Ohristians likewise 
undouhtodly used letters, hut all the pagan Arabs of 
the Ishmaelitish stock, including the tribe of Korcish, 
as well as of other.s, were without letters previously to 
tho introduction of the Cufle clmractcr in which tho 
Koran was lirst written. This alphabet was invented 
at Cufah in Irak, a little before the times of Mobatnined, 
and was first taught at Mecca, as it is said, by liashar 
tho Kendian, just before the institution of the Moham- 
medan religion. Sec Sale’s Koran, Prelim. Diss. .sec. 1, 
p. 3.^. llciice the best educated men in his tribe, up tc* 
the time ho appeared, were unable to read and write: 
and mucli move tlio camel drivers and tl\c men in active 
life, each as Mohammed was. Though of noble birth 
ho was an orplnm ohild, who.so whole patrimony Avas 
five camels and a female slave. II is lujclc, Abu TAleb, 
who brought him up, twice scut him in his caravan to 
Syria, first when he wa.s tiiivtoen, and tlien when about 
twenty years old. In the interval, he went on a military 
expedition against a neiglibouring tribe. And this is 
all we know of him till the age of twenty-five when he 
was recommended to a rieli widow of Mecca, named 
Cadijiili, to bo Jier factor; and she sent him in that 
capiicity to Damascus and tlie adjacent parts of .Syria. 
On his return she gave him lu r hand and her fortune, 
and ho became an opulent citizen of Mecca. I'lns 
was about twelve years before he assumed the character 
of a prophet. Now tliat such a man .shotild he among 
tho very first in Mecca to learn tl»c use of letters is n<>t 
to be expected. Much less can we infer from his occu- 
pation, tliat he muxt have been able to rea<i and write. 
Th.at lie employed hi.s son-in-law Ali as his scribe in 
committing the Korun to writing is the constant te.sti- 
mony of his followers. And that lie si\ould appeal in 
that book to his own ignorance of letters as proof that 
he did not write it cut and polish it in his closet, seems 
to be good evidence of such Ignorance. For Iii.s inti- 
mate ncquaintanee.s nni.st have known whether tint 
ignorance wa.s n'M or not; and as mo.st of them were 
slow to admit his pretensions to a divine mission, it 
cannot be supposed he would jeopardize his reputation 
as a man of veracity and of oomnion sense, l>y referring 
tliem to what tliey knew to lie false as good evidence of 
his inspiration. See Sale’s Koran, chap. i. vol. i. p. 192, 
and chap. xxix. vol. ii. p. 2o(]. See also (Jililioa’s 
Decline and Fall, cliap. i. note 70, vol. v. p. 147, &c. 
And on tho other side, Wliite's JUimpton Jj/rturrs, 
p. 203, 204, and notes 26—38, al.so lJusli’s Uj'ct\f Mohavi’- 
: med, p 38, 39. — Mtir. 

i i The writers on hie* life and religion are enumerated 
, by Fabricius, Delectus et Sj/liahus Argunuaritor. pro 
reritaie rel.iir, Chrid. cap. i. p. 733, /tc. To wlfich nwy 
, l)e added Count Boulainvlllicrs, Vtede Mahomet, Fond, 
j 1730, 8vo, wliich however is rather a romance than 
; a history; Clagnier, He de Mahonud, 2 vols. 12mo, 

1 Arnsterd. 1732, commendable for the ingenuousness of 
! the author, yet tiie style is dry; and George Sale, a 
distinguished and very judlciou.9 author, in his prelimi- 
nary discourse prefixed to his version of the Koran, 
sec. li. [p. 4.'i, tVc. ed. Lond. J82.'>; Prideau,x, JJfe of 
MnftomH, 1697, 8vo; }iay\e, Dictionnaire, Art. Mahomet^ 
Rees' Cpchiycedia, art. Mahomet; Abulfeda, Annates 
Mns/em. Arab, atid Lat. 2 vols. 4to, Copenh. 1790; 
Abulfeda, de I'itu et Hehus Gestis MohamtfU'dis, Arab, 
and I.at. Oxon. 1723; Schroeckh, Kirehengesch. vol. 
xix. p. 327— 40.5.— Mur. 

2 For an accoujit of the Koran sec, in preference to 
all others. Sale’s Preliminary Discourse prefixed to his 
linglish ver.sion of that book. Add Vertot, Disconrs 
sar r Alcoran, annexed to the third volume of his Hist, 
dcs Checa tiers de MaHe ; Chardin, I'oyages en Perse, 
tome ii. p. 28!, new cil. The hook which tho Moham- 
rncdan.s call tho Koran, is a collection of papers and 
di.scourses discovered and published after tlie death of 
Mohammed, and is not that Laiv which lie so highly 
extolled. Perhaps some parts of the true Koran are 
still found in the modern Koran ; but that tlie Koran 
or I.aw whi(*h Molianuned prescribed to tho Arabians 
difiered from tho present Koran, is manifest from the 
fact that Mahommed in our Koran appeals to and extols 
that other tlie true Kor.an. A hook which is commen- 
ded and extolled in any writing, must certainly be 
difi'orent from that in which it is commended. May 
wc not conjecture that tlie true Koran was an Arabic 
poem which Mahommed recited to his adherents, and 
wished them to commit to memory, but which he did 
not write out? Such it is well known were the laws 
of the Gallic l)rnid.s ; and such is said to be that Indian 
law which tlto Tlrahniins learn and jiroserve in their 
memories. [These conjectures of Moslieim appear 
wholly without foundation. There is no reason to 
believe there ever was a Koran essentially dift’erent 
from that we now' have; or that Mohammed declined 
committing his pretended revelations to writing. The 
only argument adduced liy Mosheim is of no force at 
all, considering the manner in which the Koran came 
into existence. The book itself professes to have been 
composed by God in the highest heavens ; and thence 
sent down to the lower heavens by tho angel Gabriel, 
who communicated it by parcels to Mohammed during 
the tw enty-tliree years that he claimed to be a prophet. 
Moreover, the parcels revealed last often revoked or 
modified w hat had been revealed before, and likewise 
replied to the objections of infidels against the book. 

See Sale’s Koran, vol. i. chap. vi. p. 159, and vol. ii. 
ohap. X. p. 31; chap. xvi. p. 107; chap. x.xv. p. 213; 
chap, xcvii. p. 497. The Mohammedan doctors say the 
Koran e.xisted together with the decrees of God, from 
all eternity, engraven on a talile of stone hard by the 
throne of God, and called the Preserved table; that God 
sent the angel Gabriel with a transcript of the entire 
Koran down to the lowest heaven.s, where during 
twenty-three years he revealed it by parcels to Moham- 
med; that Mohammed caused these parcels to lie 
written down by his scribe as they were received, and 
published them at once to his followers ; some of whom 
took copies, while the greater part got them by heart; 
that the original MSS. of the scribe when returned wera 
thrown promiscuously into a chest, whence they were 
taken after the prophet’s death and published collectively 
in their present fornaand order, w'hich is wholly with- 
out regard to dates or a classification of subjects. Scot 
Sale's Prelim. Discourse, sec. iii. p. 77 — ^.— Mur. 
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the motives and secret springs of his conduct 
would best appear, lies concealed from us. 
It is very probable however, that abhor- 
rence of the superstition in which he saw 
his countrymen involved, so wrought upon 
; him as to throw him into a disordered state 
* of mind; and that he really believed he 
I was divinely commissioned to reform the 
I religion of the Arabs, and reinstate among 
: them the worship of the one true God. 

^ But it is also certain, that afterwards when 
he saw his attempts attended with success, 

I he deluded the tickle and credulous multi- 
1 tude with impious tricks and impositions, in 
I order to strengthen his cause ; and even 
! feigned divine revelations whenever occa- 
j sion seemed to require it, or any great 
^ diiliculty occurred. Nor was this fraud 
inconsistent with his being a fanatic; for 
I most fanatics think deception, so far as 
seems necessary to tlieir designs, to be hoi}' 

; and approved of God; and they of course 
resort to deception when they can do if* 

; safely.* The religion which he inculcated 
; is not what it would have been, if his 
designs had not been opposed. The perti- 
' nacity with which the Arabians adhered to 
i the opinions and customs of their ancestors, 
i and the hope of gaining over the Jews and 
' the Christians to his cause, undoubtedly led 
him to approve and tolerate many things, 
which he would have rejected and abrogated 
; if he had been at liberty to pursue his own 
I clioice. 

4. The causes of the rapid propagation 
of this new religion among so many nations, 

; are not difficult to be discovered. In the 
' first place, the terror of arms which Mo-, 
hammed and his successors carried with 
i great success into diffierent countries, com- 
I polled vast multitudes to receive his law. 

I In the next place, his law itself was admi- 
! rably adapted to the natural dispositions of 
men, and especially to the manners, opinions, 
and vices prevalent among the people of 
the East: for it was extremely simple, 
proposing very few things to be believed, 
nor did it enjoin many and difficult duties 
to be performed, or such as laid severe 
restraints on the propensities of men.^ 

1 In my judgment this Is the best way of deciding the 
controversy which has been agitated by learned men of 
our age; whether Mohammed was a fanatic or an 

1 impostor? See Bayie, Dictiontia ire, tome iii. article, 

1 Mahomet, note k ; Ockley, Conquest qf Syria, Persia, 
and F-yyat, bif the Saracens, rol. i. p. 6S, Lond. 1708, 

I 8vo ; Sale, Prelim. Discourse to his translation of the 
! Koran, sec. 2, [p. /»3, &c. cd. Lond, 1825; Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. vol. xlx. p. 380, &c. — Mur. 

2 See Reland, De Religione Mahumedica, lib. ii. 

Utrecht, 1717, 1 2mo ; Sale, Prelim. Dissert, to the Koran, 
see. 4, 5, 6 ; More, Dictionary qfmll Religions, article, 
Mnhjometans, ed. 1817 ; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. yol. 
xlx. p. 356, &c. ; llaUara's Middle Ages, voi. ». p. 475, 
8th ed. — Mur. 


Moreover, the consummate ignorance which 
characterized for the most part the Arabians, 
the Syrians, the Persians, and other nations 
of the East, gave a bold and eloquent man 
easy control ovei* the minds of immense num- 
bers. We may add, that the virulent contests 
among the Christians, Greeks, Nestorians, 
Eutychians, and Monopliysites, which filled 
a large part of the East with carnage and 
horrible crimes, rendered their religion 
odious in the eyes of many. And furtlior, 
the hlonophysitcs and Nestorians whom the 
Greeks oppressed most grievously, gave as- 
sistance to the Arabians, and facilitat ed their 
conquest of certain provinces, and thus se- 
cured the preponderance of their sects in 
those regions.® Otlier causes will readily 
suggest themselves to those who consider 
attentively the state of the Avorld, and the 
character of the Mohammedan religion. 

5. After the death of Mohammed in the 
year 032, his followers issuing forth from 
Arabia, with their native fortitude stimu- 
lated by a furious fanaticism, and aided as 
has been already observed by those Chris- 
tians who were persecuted by the Greeks, 
extended their conquests over Syria, Persia, 
Egypt, and some other countries.^ Nor 
could the Greeks, harassed with intestine 
commotions and various wars, put forth 
sufficient energy to check their rapid career. 
The victors at first used their prosperity 
with moderation, and were very indulgent 
towards the' Christians, especially to those 
who opposed the decrees of Ephesus and 
Chalccdon. But, as is common with those 
enjoying uninterrupted success, they in- 
sensibly swerved from this moderation into 
severity, and so loaded the Christians with 
taxes and other burdens and injuries, that 
their condition resembled more that cf 
slaves than that of citizens.® 

3 See Renaudot, Ilist. Patriorch. Ale.mndr.y. 163, 
169, [and Gibbon, Decline and Fall, &c. chap. ii. where 
this Is shown by the conduct of tl»e Copts or Jacobites in 
Egypt. — Mur. [The corrupt state of religion in the East 
and the prevalence of a Christianized idolatry ought also 
to bo considered as not the least powerful among these 
causes of the success of Mohammedanism. Isaac 
Taylor has stated very forcibly tills circumstance; 
“ What Mahomet and his caliphs found in all directions 
whither their scymetars cut a path for them, was a 
superstition so abject, an idolatry so gross and shame- 
less, church doctrines so arrogant, ciiurch practices 
so dissolute and so puerile, that the strong-minded 
Arabians felt tliemselves inspired anew as God’s mes- 
sengers to reprove the erroi’s of the world, and autho> 
rlzed as God's avengers to punish apostate Christendom. 
The son of the bond-woman w-as let loose from liU 
deserts to ‘ mock ’ and to chastise the son of the free- 
woman ." — Ancient Christ, vol. i. p. 266. — R. 

4 See Ockley, Conquest qf Syria by the .Saracens, vols, 
1. and ii. 8vo. Also Gibbon, Decline and Fall, See. chap. 
1. U.— Mar. 

5 Mohammed framed the Koran to be the basis of 
civil government as well as of religion among his fob 
lowem; and in all ages they have so regarded it till the 
present time. ChurcL and state, religion and civil 
policy are so united auu I:lended by tlie Koran, that 
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6. The civil dissensions among the Mo- 
hammedans which arose soon after the death 
of their prophet, were not a little injurious to 
the success of their enterprises. Abubeker, 
the father-in-law, and Ali the son-in-law, of 
Mohammed, contended violently about the 
right to the throne, which each claimed to 
hirnsdlf ; and this controversy being handed 
down to posterity, divided the whole race 
into two great parties, separated not only 
i by a diflerence in opinions and practices, 
i blit also by deadly hatred. The two sects 
I arc called, the one Sonniles, and the other 
I Shiites. ‘ The former contend that Abubeker 
was the true Kalif ; the latter, that Ali was 
I the legitimate Kalif or successor of Mo- 


[PaKT fl. ; 

hammed. Both regard the Koran as of 
divine origin and the authoritative rule in 
religion ; but the Sonnites unite with it the 
Sonna, a sort of oral law derived from Mo- 
hammed and serving to explain the Koran, 
wliich the Shiites wholly discard. 'I’ho 
Turks, ^J’artars, Africans, and most of the 
Indian.s, are Sonnites; the Persians and 
Mogores are Shiites, although the Mogores ; 
seem to belong to neither scct.^ Besides ' 
these two grand divisions, there are among 
the IMuhammedans four principal sects anil 
a great many subordinate ones,^ which C(m- 
tend sharply respecting various subjecis iu 
religion, yet practise mutual toleration. 


PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


I CTTAPTER I. 

j ITISTOUY OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

: I. Tue profound ignorance and bar- 

barism of ibis century will hardly appear 
(Tcdible to those who have not personally 
examined its extant literary productions. 

I What little learning and knowledge still 
remained, with a few exceptions, was con- 
fined to the cloisters of the monks, espe- 
I f ially in the Latin [or western] church, 

I Tlie laws forbade any one to be made an 

they cannot be separated but must stand or fall together, 
lienee the permanence and unchangeable character of 
the Mohammedan religion in all countries where it 
has become estahUahed. For to attempt to change the 
religion of a Mohammedan country, or even to convert 
any of Its citizens, is to plot against the state, it is high 
treason and must he i>uuislied as such. Moj\ammed 
united in his own person the two characters of an 
absolute monarch and of a sovereign potitilf or high- 
priest ; and the Koran made no provision for thc.se two 
, offices ever to he separated. At the same time he 
i named no one to .succeed himself, nor pointed out the 
manner In which this comidex ofiice should descend 
I from one person to another. Ileucc his ghostly empire 
was in Imminent danger of dissolution at his death ; 

I hut the religious entlm.siasm of his followers preserved 
and perpetuated it. — Miir. [As may be seen in the 
ordinary histories of Moharaniedani.sm.-— //. 
j I See Reland, /)e Jh lii^ione Turrim, lib. i. p. 30, 70, 

, 74, 8?. Chardin, V'jyniii’x cn Perse, tome ii. p. 230, Ac. 

' 2 The principles of tiic Sonnites may be learned from 

the tract published by Reland, De Iteliixume Tureica^ 
lib. i. The religion and opinions of the Shiites are 
clearly stated by Chardin, Voyages en Perse, totne iv. 
passim. 

j On the Mohammedan sects, see Hottinger, Hist. 

Orientalis, lib. il. cap. vi. p. 340. Ricaut, Ktat de I' 

; Empire Ottoman, liv. ii. p. 242. Chardin, Voyages en 
Perse, tome ii. p. 230. Sale, Prelim. iJiscuttrse, sec. 8, 
p. 207, Ac. I 

I ^ 4 There is scarcely any subject on which English | 
literature hs so defective as on that of Mohammedaui.sm, 
j with its cognate topic.s— the early or ante-Mohaminedan 
history of the Arabs, the biography of their prophet so 
Jhll of unsolved problems, the providential import and 
destiny of their faith, tlie singular revolutions of their 
l\teratui‘e, and their present intellectual and moral 


abbot unless lie bad some learning. ^J'be 
monks were required to devote certuiu bouTvS 
to reading; and that tb(*y might derive 
greater profit from Ibis exercise, they were 
required in most monasteries to converse 
together at slated times on what they bad 
read.'* 1 1 was their business also to cdncal c 
young mmi destined for the sacred oflic’c. 
But all the institutions of this sort wore of 
little service to the cause of learning and to 
the cluireb, bee’ausc very few liad any just 
conceptions of the nature and utility of the 


position among civilized n.ations. Though much has 
been dono during Ibis century in preparing the way fm* 
an accurate and philosophical and (what is fully ns 
much wanted) a dispassionate investigation of the 
subject, by the cultivation of the oriental languages 
e.specially in France and Germany, by the publication 
and translation of oriental works hitherto inacce.s.sible, 
and by tljo labours of intelligent travellers and nn.s- 
sionaries in the Ea.st; yet no one in llritain ha. s yet 
availed himself of these facilities to undertake sucli a 
work as i.5 needed. The only modern oontributlon.s 
since Sale’s translation of the Koran, have been M ills's 
Ui'tory (if Muhammedanism (2d edit, I.ond. IHIH), 
which is, at the best, no more than a sketch: and 
Forster’s Mahometanism xmoeibal (I.ond. 1829, 2 voks.}, 
which, though ingenious and free from the prejudices 
of earlier inquirers is framed, upon a hypothoris of 
prophetical interpretation which has not met with 
general acceptance. In Germany the subject has at- 
tracted a much greater share of attention ; the studerit 
will see in Gieseler, Lehrbuch, Ac. 4th edit. vol. i. part ii. 
p. 467, 468, a list of the more recent works in that 
country on the religious a.spects of Mohammedanism, 
among w'hich the more valuable are said to be those by 
Weil, a Protestant, And Dbllinger, a Roman Catholic. 
The missionary travels of Martyn, Dwight, Southgate, 
Perkins, and others, cojRain important contributions 
towards forming a just estimate of the present condition 
of the Mussidmans, both moral and intellectual. See 
the lietrospevtive Review, vol. iii. p. 1, and the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, vol. xxlv. p. 1, for very interesting 
articles, though not altogether free from ol^ectionable 
matter, 'on the rise of Mohammedanism, and on the 
struHure and cojjtents of the Koran. — /L 
5 Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. ii. p, 
470. 51.3, et passiro. 
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liberal arts and sciences, and most of them 
were more intent on thej)erusal of worthless 
writers and the lives of saints, than on the 
study of valuable authors. The better class 
were assiduous in perusing the works of 
Augustine and Gregory the Oreat, and 
scraps gathered from these fathers consti- 
tute the best productions of the Latin 
church in this century. 

2. Kings and noblemen were attentive to 
everything rather than to the cause of 
learning. 'The rude and unlearned bishops 
sutrered the schools which Jiad been com- 
mitted to their care to languish and become 
extinct.^ It was very rare to find among 
them persons able to compose their own 
public discourses. Those, who possessed 
some genius garbled from Augustine and 
Gregory a parcel of jejune .•i.ddrcsses, apart 
of which they kept for their own use, and 
the rest they imparted to their more dull 
and stupid colleagues, tliat they also might 
have something they could deliver. Tliis 
is manifest from the examples of Cmsarius 
of Arles and of Eligius of Noyon. There 
is al.'^o extant a Summary of Theology, 
which was unskilfully compiled by Tajo, 
bishop of Saragossa, from the writings of 
Augustine and Gregory; and this insipid 
performance was so highly esteemed, tliat 
the other bishops did not hesitate to style 
the author of it, the true salt of the earth 
and a divine lumimiry in the church.*^ Many 
such proofs of the ignorance of the times may 
bo easily collected by any one disposed to 
examine the writers of this century. Eng- 
land however was in a happier state in this 
respect than the other countries of Europe; 
for Theodorus, a Cilician and bishop of 
Canterbury, of whom more will be said 
hereafter, introduccid into that country some 
attaehriient to knowledgo and literature.® 

3. The Greeks who attempted to write 
either in poetry or in prose obscured very 
plain and simple subjects by their tumid 
and inflated diction. The style of the La- 
tins, with a few exceptions, was so base and 
corrupt that it cannot be eulogised even for 
this want of taste. History was wretchedly 
perverted both by the Greeks and the La- 
tins. Among the former, Moschus, Soph- 
ronius, and others, and among the latter, 
Braulio, Jonas an Irishman, Audoenus [or] 
Dado, and Adamannus, have transmitted 
to us biographies of several saints, which 
are insipid and ridiculous, and destitute 
.alike of an air of probability and of ele- 


I tlitU Litter, de la France, by the Benedictines, 
cent. vii. tome ill. p. 428, kc. 

55 Mablllon, Anaieeta Veterit Mni, tom. ii. p. W. 

3 Wilkins, Qmciha Magna Britan, tom. l.^. 42; 
Conringius, Antiquit* Academ. p. 277. 


gance of composition. The Greeks led the 
way in committing to writing without dis- 
crimination whatever reports were in circu- 
lation among the vulgar in regard to more 
ancient times; vid hence originated those 
medleys of fables which the Latins after- 
wards so eagerly embraced. 

4. Philosophy among the Latins was at 
an end. Those who were unwilling to ne- 
glect it altogether, were satisfied with com- 
mitting to memory a few words and 
sentences taken from Boctliius and Cassio- 
dorus ; for tht'y were not disposed to reason 
on the subject, and they were unable to 
consult the Greeks from ignorance of tlieir 
language. The Greeks abiindoning Plato 
to certain of the monks, betook themselves 
to Aristotle, whose principles of reasoning 
were nearly indispensable in the theological 
contests of this century with the Monophy- 
sites, Nestorians, and Monothclites ; for all 
these resorted to the Stagyritc for aid when- 
ever they were called to the combat ; hence 
James of Edessa, a INIonophysitc of this cen- 
tury, translated Aristotle’s Dialectics into 
Syriac.* 


CHAPTER II. 


niSTOKY OF THE TEACHEILS AND OP THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE CHUUCII. 


1. The contest for pro-cininence bef ween 
the Roman and Constantinopolitan prelates 
had gained such a height in this century, 
that wc may clearly discern the commence- 
ment of that unhappy schism which after- 
wards separated the Latins from the Greeks. 
It is commonly asserted by men of the 
greatest learning and best acquainted with 
ancient history, that the Roman pontifl’,* 
Boniface III. prevailed on that abominable 
tyrant, Phocas, who, after murdering the 
emperor Mauritius, mounted the imperial 
throne, to divest the bishop of Constanti- 
nople of the title of mcnmenical bishop, and 
to confer it on the Roman pontifl*. But 
this is stated solely on the authority of 
Baronius,® for no ancient writer has given 
such testimony. Yet Phocas did something 
analogous to this, if we may believe Anas- 
tasius and Paul Diaconus ;* for whereas the 


4 See Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. 1. p. 
498. 


& Baroniufl, Annalrx. ad ann. 006, No. 2. — Schl. 

C Anastasiu?, Be Villi rontifimim (Bonifacius lit.) 
Paulus Diacotms, De. Helm ^estis Longobardor. lib. iv. 
cap xxxvii. in Muratori, Script. Italic, tom. i. par. 
i. p. 4G5. [Anastasius says that “ whereas the church 
of Constantinople had claimed to be the first of all the 
churches, Boniface obtained from the emperor Phocas 
tliat the Romish church, the apostolic seat of the 
blessed apostle Peter, should be the head of all the 
churches.” Paul the Deacon says: — “ This emperor, 
Phocas, at the request of Pope Boniface, decreed that 
the see of the Roman and apostolic church should be 
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bishops of Constantinople had maintained 
that their church was not only fully equal 
to that of Koine, but had preccdenc^e or all 
other churches, Phor is forbade this, and 
determined that the priority of rank and 
dignity should be giveii fo the church of 
Koine. 

2. The Koinan pontiffs u^ed indeed every 
means to maintain and enlarge the power 
and dignity which they had obtained ; yet 
the history of this period aflbrds many 
proofs, not only that emperors and kings 
but that nations also resisted those attempts. 
Various proofs of the exercise of the 
regal power in religious matters, and even 
over the Pope himself, may be collected 
from the Byzantine history and from the 
Formulas of Marculfus.' The Roman 
writers tell us that Constantine Pogonatus 
formally relinquished the right of confirm- 
ing the election of a Roman pontiff, and 
they cite Anastasius as a witness who states, 
that Pogonatus ordered that a Roman pon- 
tifl' elect should be ordained forthwith and 
without delay.* But this testimony does 
not reach the point to be proved. It ap- 
pears however to have been the fact, that 
this emperor, in the time of the pontiff 
Agatho, remitted the customary payment 
to the court of a sum of money for the con- 
firmation of a pontifical election.* The an- 
cient Britons and Scots could not be moved 
for a long time, either by the threats or the 
promises of the papal legates, to subject 
themselves to the Roman decrees and laws, 
as is abundantly testified by Bede.* The 

the first, whereas tJie ConstantinopolitaJi had before 
assumed to be the first of all.” By being the first and 
the head, both the bishops of Constantinople and the 
usurper Fhocas seem to liave understood merely prio- 
rity of rank ; and not that supreme authority and 
"dominion which the Roman pontiffs afterwards claimed 
It was intended as a compliment, but it was construed 
into a grant of unlimited power. Sec Bower’s Lives of 
the Popes (Boniface HI.). ik P* &'c. — Mur. 

1 i\nastasius, De Vitis Pontif. (Benedict) in Mura- 
torl, ScriptfiT. Iterum Italic, tom. iil. p. 14G. [The 
words of Anastasius are : concessit, vt persona, qiue 
electa fuerit in sedem ytpostolicam, c vestigio ahsque tav” 
(htate Pontif ex ordinnretur. That is, it should not be 
necessary to write to Constantinople, but merely to 
obtain liberty from the emperor's vicegerent, the exarch 
of Ravenna, previously to the ordination. Moreover 
history shows thICt succeeding emperors did not respect 
this privilege. — Schl. 

2 Anastasius, De Vitis Pontif. (Agatho) p. 144. 
Compare Mascovius, Hist. Germanor. tom. ii. note, p. 
121, &c. [According to Anastiisius Iho emperor did not. 
wholly remit but only diminish the amount of the pay- 
ment ; “ relevata est quantitas, quro solita est dari 
and this too with the express injunction that the 
ancient rule should be obsen ed, and no ordination take 
place till the consent of the emperor should be ob- 
tained from court. See Bower’s Lives of the Popes 
(Agatho) vol. iii. p. 131, &c. — Mur» 

« Bede, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. iL lib. iil. cup. xxv, 
— -iSc/t/. The case of Wilfrid, bishop of York, who 
being deposed and banished by the Saxon king in 678, 
appealed to Rome and returned acquitted, but was im- 
prisoned nine months and then banished the kingdom, 
is a strong case in point See Bower’s Lives of the 
Popes (Agatho) vol. ill. p. 08— 105,~i/ar. 
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I Gauls and the Spaniards, as no one can 
deny, attributed just so much authority 
I the pontiff as they supposed would be for 
their own advantage.^ Nor in Italy itself 
could he make the bishop of Ravenna and 
others bow obsequiously to his will;^ and 
of private individuals there were many who 
expressed openly their detestation of his 
vices and his greediness of power. Nor are 
those destitute of arguments who assert that 
the Waldenses even in this century had 
fixed their residence in the valleys of Pied- 
mont, and inveighed freely against Roman 
domination.® 

3. That the bishops of inferior rank and 
all who were intrusted with sacred offices, 
as well those in the monasteries as those 
without, lived in the practice of many enor- 
mities, is expressly admitted by every 
writer of any note In this century. Every- 
where simony, avarice, pious frauds, into- 
lerable pride, insolence to the people at 
large, and even vices worse than these 
might be seen reigning in the places con- 
secrated to holiness and virtue.^ Between 


4 It is well known that the French kings often de- 
posed bishops, whom the popes by all their efforts were 
not able to restore ; and that in Spain Julianus, the 
bishop of Toledo, freely censured Pope Benedict II. 
for sending into Spain his disapprobation of a synodic 
letter; and accused his holiness of ignorance, negli- 
gence, and jealousy. Yet this Julianus Is a canonised 
saint. See the fifteenth council of Toledo, in Harduin, 
Concilia, tom. iii. p. 1761, &c. — Schl, 

5 Mich. Geddes, Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. ii. p. 6, 

8cc. [and Muratori, Hist, qf Italy, vol. iv. p. 167, where 
is a diploma of the emperor Con.stantino IV. in which 
he releases Maurus, archbishop of Ravenna, from obe- 
dience to the pope. At his death this archbishop 
warned his clergy not to sulject themselves to the 
Roman pontiff, but to apply to the eniperor for a pall | 
for the new archbishop. A nd to the present time, the i 
archbishops claim a kind of independence of the Ro- i 
mish see. Even the abbot Colinnb.anus defends the 
ancient Irish manner of keeping Easter against the 
popes, with great intrepidity, and likewise tlie subject ; 
of the three chapters; and this at the instigation of 
King Agilulpb. lie maintains that Vigilius was not 
watchful enough, and that the pope ought to purge the 
seat of St. Peter from all errors, from which it was not i 
now free. See his five Epi.stlo8, in the liifdioth. max. { 
Pair. Lugd. tom. xii. p. 1, &c. — Schl. ! 

6 Leger, Hist des Egliset Faudoises, livr. I. p. 1.1, &c. | 

[and S})anheim, Intruduct. plcn tom ii. p. 6L‘8, Ac.— j 
Schl. [This fact however is denied by all the later 
Romanist authorities, and by some among Protestant 
writers, of whom the most recent is Maitland in his 
Facts and Hocumesiis illustrative qf the /Indent Albi- , 
genses and Waldenses, Lond. 1832. — R. I 

7 Thus wo read of Desiderius a nobleman, that he ■ 
assumed the garb of a beggar and conducted Brune- 
child, who was expelled the court of Theodebert, in 
safety to the court of Burgundy. At her solicitation I 
her faithful conductor was advanced to the bishopric j 
of Auxerre (Daniel, Histoir^ de France, vol. i. p. 351), j 
a worthy candidate for the episcopal oflRce ! To the i 
simony of the clergy the national Synod of Toledo x.n. 
653, Can. 3. bears testimony; to their avarice the pro- 
vincial synod of Merida in Spain (Harduin, tom. iii. p. 
997); to their violence the council of Braga a.d. 675, 
where they were forbidden to inflict blow'S. In the 
same year a council at Toledo commanded the clergy 
to read the Bible on pain of exconflcnunication (Har- 
duin, tom. iii. p. 1017), and required every now bishop 
to mirice oath that be had neither paid, nor promised to 
pay, money for bis bishopric. Even the papal chair 
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the monks and the bishops many pertina- 
cious quarrels existed in dilFerent places;* 
for the latter laid their greedy hands on 
the rich possessions of the monks that they 
might support their own luxury. And 
the monks feeling this very sensibly first 
applied to the emperors and kings; but 
not finding their protection adequate, re- 
sorted to the Roman pontiff.* He there- 
fore readily took them under liis care, and 
gradually exempted them from the Juris- 
diction of the bishops. The monks in re- 
turn defended the interest of the pontiff as 
if it were their own ; and tliey recoinmended 
him as a sort of god to the ignorant multi- 
tude, over whom their reputed sanctity gave 
them great influence. That these exemp- 
tions of the monks were the cause of many 
of their vices and disorders, is admitted by 
several of the best writers.*^ 

4. In the mean time the monks, from the 

favour of the pontiff and their disjilay of 
fictitious piety, were everywhere m.akiiig 
surprising progress, especially among tlie 
Latins. Parents ciigerly consecrated their 
children to God, with large portions of their 
property made over to the monasteries; 
that is, they devoted them to what was 
esteemed the highest bliss on earth — a life 
of solitude.^ Those who had spent their 
lives in guilty deeds hoiicd to exjiiate their 
crimes by conferring the greater part of 
their property on some society of monks; 
and immense niimber.s, impelled by super- 
stition, robbed their heirs of their richest 
possessions, in order to render God projii- 
tious to them through the prayers of monks. 
Rules for monastic life were drawn up by 
Fructuosus, Isidorus, John Geruridinonsis, 
Columbanus, and others, among the Latins 
for the Rule prescribed by St. Benedict had 
not yet become the universal and the only 
rule. « 

5. Among the writers few can be named 
who possessed much genius or erudition. 
Tlio best among the Greeks were the 
following: — Maximus, a monk who con- 
tended very fiercely against the Monothe- 
lltes, and wrote some explanatory works 
on the Scriptures, was by no means desti- 
tute of natural talent ; but ho was a man 


was not free from simony. To pious frauds must be 
ascribed the multitude of fables which were eagerly 
fabricated. A largo collection of them is exhibited by 
Semler, tJixt. Eccles. sehcla Capita, tom. ii. p. 65, &c. 
60, &c,— SchL 

1 See Launoi, Asxertio Inqrmitionis in Chartam hn- 
munitatis S, Germani ; Opp> tom. iii. par. 1. p. 60, &c.; 
Baluze, Miscellan, tom, ii. p. 159, tom. iv. p. 108 ; Mu- 
rMori, Antiquit.- Italic, tom ii. p. 944, 949, &c. 

* See Launoi, Etamen Prioilegii S. Germanij 0pp. 
tom III. par. i. p. 282; Wilkins, Concilia Mag. Britan 
tom. i. par. 43. 44, 49, &c. 

3 Gervaia, Hut. de VAbbd Suger, tome i. p. 9 — 16, 

4 Holsteoius, Codex Regular, tom. ii. p. 225, &c. 


of a violent spirit, and in that respect un- 
fortunate.* Isyehius, bishop of Jerusalem, 
expounded some books of Scripture, and 
has left us a few Homilies and other minor 
works." Dorotheas, an abbot in Pa- 
lestine, acqiiireMi|M l?y his Ascetic Dis- 
sertations.^ Witl^l^bimi lie would instruct 
monks how to nve.^ Antiochiis, a super- 
stitious monk of St. Sabas in Palestine, 
composed a Pandect of the llobj Scriptures 
or Institutes of the Christian Hellgion., a 
work of no great mmat." Sophronius, 
bishop of Jerusalem, acquired the vcncni- 
tion of after ages by his conllicts with tho.so 
reputed in his day as heretics, especially 
with the Monothelites." He was evidently 


6 Maximus was l3orn of noMo paventago at Con.stan- 
tino]';o, about a.J). 5S0, The ciiija'ror Ilcniclius made 
him hi.s secretary, and intended lie should write tiie 
civil liistory of his times. Jlut the eniperor falling 
into tlio Ijcrcsy of the Monotliclllcs, which Maxinma 
abhorred, either disagreeineut between them or tlio 
propensity of Maximus to a monkish life, led him to 
retire from court and take up Ids abode in a nionastery 
at Clirysojiolis near Constantinople. Hero Maximus be- 
came tile abbot. IJefore the year (MO the prevaleneo of 
Monotbclitic principles or the iKditloal disquietudes of 
the country, led 1dm to travel. He went to Kgjqit, 
where he luul warm disputes witli tlie iirineipal Mtiuo- 
thelites. In tlie. ye o' (M.') lie went to Home, and enjoyed 
the intimacy of Poiie Mai tin I. In 053 the emperor 
Constans II. who was a Moiiotliclite, caused him to bo 
arrested and brought to Constantinople to be tried fv>r 
seditious conduct. He was acquitted; but refusing to 

roinisc silence in the eontrovei sy then raging with the 

lonotbclitcs, lie was banished to Thrace and confined 
in different places till the year 002, when he died in tho 
castle of Schenira on the coniines of the Alans. His 
collected works, published Gr. and Lit, by Combells, 
Paris, 1075,2 vol.s. fol. consist of about fifty small works, 
answers to biblical quest ons, polemic and dogmatic 
tracts, moral and monastic pioce.s, and letters, lie-sides 
tiie.se he has left us Commentaries on the Canticles, on 
j Dionysius Aveopagita, and on some parts of Gregorv 
! Nysseii. He is an inelegant, obscure, metaphysical, 
and mystical writer, yet learned and zealous. — Mur. 
[Tlie student will see a satisfactory life of this monk 
and a full catalogue of his nimicrous works. In .'''milh’s 
Bid. of Hr.'.ek and llonuin liiorjr. vol. ii. p. 088.— 

® See Simon, Critique de la liiblioth. Eedex. de M. 
Bit Bin, tome i. p. 2(il. [Hosyc.hius or l.sychiu.s, first 
tt presbyter and tlien bishop of Jerusalem, liourislied 
about A.D. (iOl. A Commentary on Leviticus is extant 
in a laitin translation, about which there has been 
much discussion, wliether it was a ])roduction of tliis 
Ilosychlus or of some other. See Labbe, Biss. Hid. in 
JJellannin, Be Scriptor. Bedes, p. 2 ‘j 7, <fcc. cd. Venice, 
17i7. Tile works of llesycliius extant in (ireelc are 
arguments to the twelve minor jiroiiliets and Isaiah, 
two Imndred sentences on teinjieraiice and virtue, 
seven Homilies, a life of St. lAaigimis, an inti'oduc- 
tion to the book of Psalms, and a Comment on Ps. 77 
—107, and 118. He also wrote an Kcdeximtical History 
and some other Commentarie.s, wliicli are lost. See 
Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. 1. p. 571, Ac.— J/wr. [See also 
an account of his life and writings in Smith’s Bid. of 
^reek and Roman Bioyr. vol. Ji. p. 446.— R. 

7 Dorotheus probably lived about a.v. (101. He wrote 
twenty-four ethical and ascetic dissertations (SiSaana- 
X/ect, sen iJoctrinse, Be Vita rede et jjie Jmlituenaa) 
and several Kpistles, which are extant, Gr. and Lat. in 
the Orthodoxographia, and in Pronto le Due, Aucta- 
Hum, tom. i. — Mur. 

® Antiochus flourished a.d. 614, and was alive In 
629. His Pandedee divines Hcripturoe, or compendium 
of the Christian religion and of the holy Scriptures, 
comprised in 130 Homilies, is extant in Pronto le Due, 
AuctaHum, tom. i. He also wrote Be Vitiosis Cogi- 
tationibus; and Be Vita S. Euphrosyni.~Mur, 

» See the Ada Sandon tom. il. Martil, ad dIem xl. 
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the cause of the whole Monothelite contro- 
versy. Andreas of Crete has left us seve- 
ral Homilies, which are neither truly pious 
nor eloquent, and which some therefore 
suspect were fhlsely ascribed to him.* Gre- 
gor jr Pisides, a Co^yM^Ippolitan deacon, 
besides a llistory^^KKlmiiis and of the 
Avares, composed a few poems and other 
short pieces.* Theodore of Raithu is author 
of a book against those sects, which were 
considered as corrupting Christianity by 
their doctrines concerning the person of 
Jesus Christ.-'* 


p. 65. [Sophronius was a native of Damascus, and for 
some time a sophist or teacher of philosophy and elo- 
quence. He afterwards became a monk in Palestine, 
and in this character he sat in the council of Alexan- 
dria, held by Cyrus the patriarch of that see in the year 
63^3, for the purpose of uniting the Monothelitcs and 
the Catholics. Here Sophronius zealously opposed the 
seventli of tlie nine propositions wdiich Cyrus wished 
to establish. From Alexandria he went to Constanti- 
nople to confer with Sergius, the patriarch of that see, 
on the subj^. Soon after ho was made patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and w'rote his long Epistle or confutation 
of the Monothelites, addressed to Honorius the Roman 
pontiff and to the other patriarchs. Hut his country 
was now laid waste. The Saracens having conquered 
all the nortliern parts of Syria, laid siege to Jerusalem 
in G37. The city capitulated to the Kalif Omar, who 
entered Jerusalem, treated Sophronius witli much re- 
spect, promised l\im and tlie Christians safety and the 
free e.xei'cise of tlielr religion, and having given orders 
for erecting the mos(iuo of Omar on the site of the 
temple, retired to Arabia. Sophronius died a few 
months after in tlio same year. His w’orks are, tlie 
Epistle or Dissertation al)ove mentioned, four Homilies, 
an account of the labours and travels of the apostle 
Paul, the Life of St. Mary an Egyptian, and a tract on 
the Incarnation. The best account of him and his 
writings is said to be that of Fabricius, Biblioih. Clr. 
vol. viii. p. 199, ike. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. 
519.— 

1 Andreas was a native of Damascus, became a monk 
at Jerusalem, a deacon at Constantinople, and at last 
archbishop of Crete. His ago is not ccrtai.n, but he 
was contemporary with Soplu*onius of Jerusalem a.i>. 
635, and lived some years after. Combefls published 
as his W'orks, Paris, 1044, in fol. Gr. and Lat. seventeen 
Homilies ; nine Triodla, Canons, or church Hymns ; 
and several shorter Hymns adapted to different festi- 
vals. Ho afterwards published tiiree more Homilies 
and some poems, in hi.s yiuctar. Noe. tom. i. and ii. 
A Computus Paschalis ascribed to Andreas was pub- 
lished, Gr. and liat. by Petavius, J)e Doefrina Tempor. 
tom. lii. The genuineness of some of these pieces is 
suspected.— diwr. 

2 Gregory or rather George of Pisida, was fir^t a 
deacon and chartophylax of the great church of Con- 
stantinople, and then archldshop of Nicomedia. He 
flouri.shed about a.d. 640, and has left us Cosniopoiea, 
an iambic poem on the Ilexaemeron, and another poem 
in iambic lines on the vanity of life ; both publislied by 
Morel, Paris, 15K5, 4to. Three other of his poems 
(Eulogy of Heraclius, on his Persian wars, and the as- 
sault of the Avares on Constantinople) were promised 
to tlie public by Claud. Maltret, but have not been pub- 
lished. Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xix. p. 106, &c.; 
Cave, Hist. Liter, I. p. 683. — Mur. 

3 Theodorus, a presbyter in the Laura Raithu in Pa- 
lestine, flourished A.D. 646, and wrote a suoi t treatise 

I on the incarnation of Chri.st, in opposition to the liere- 
I sies of Manes, Apollinaris, Theodorus Mop.suest, Nes- 
' toriu-s, Eutyches, Julian 11 alicar, Severus, aud others | 
1 It is extant, Gr. and Lat. in Fr. le Due, Auctarium, 

I tom. i. and in Latin, in the Biblioth. max Fair. tom. 

1 viii. — Mur. 

The following Greek writers of this century are 
passed over by Mosheim — namely, — 

John Malala, a native of Antioch, who probably 
I flourished about a d. 601. He wrote Htstoria Chronica 


[Part ir. j 

6. The most distinguished among the 
Latin writers were the following: Jlde- | 
fonsus of Toledo, to whom the Spaniards 
gratuitously ascribe certain treatises con- 
cerning the virgin Mary.^ Two books of 


from the creation to the death of Justinian I. a.d. SC.'), 
which was publi.shed, Gr. and Lat. by Hody, Oxon. , 
1691, 8vo, See Cave, Hist. TAter. i. p. 568, &c. 

About the same time lived Eusebius, bishop of The.s- 
salonica, Conon, an opposer of John Philoponus, and 
Themistius surnarnod Calonymus, all polemic writers 
on the side of the Catholics. Hut only fragments of 
their essay-s and epistles have reached us in Photius and 
the Acts of Councils. | 

Sergius, patriarch of Con.stantinople, a.d. 608 -639, 
a favourer of the Monoihelite doctrine, and instigator , 
of the famous Ecthesis of Honorius. Ho has left us 
three Epistles extont in the Concilia, tom. vi. I 

Cyrus, bishop at Phasis a.d. 6‘20, and patriarch of j 
Alexandria a.d. 630 — 640. Ho held a synod at Alexan- j 
dria in 633, in w’lnch he proposed a Libellus satisfar- • 
iinnis in nine chapters, designed to unite the Tlieodo- I 
sians or Severians to the Catholic-s. But his seventh 
chapter, or position containing the doctrine of tlio 
Monothelitcs, was opposed and led to fierce contests. ^ 
He also wrote three Epistles to liis friend Segerius of , i 
Constanlinoplo. All tliese are extant in the Concilia, ! 
tom. vi. j 

Theophylactus Simocalta, an Egyptian, a sophist, I 
and a prefect, who flourislicd a.d. 61 1 — 629. He wrote 
Historia lierum a Mimritio Gestarnm from tlie year 
582— 602, edited Gr. and Lat. Ingolst. 1603, 4to, and 
Paris, 1648, fol. also eighty-five short Epistles ( in | 
the Epistolas Graranicas, Geneva, 1606, fol. ) and 
Problema Physica, Gr. and Lat. Antw. 1598, 8vo. 

Gregorius, an abbot in Galatia a.d. 614, wrote the 
life of his predecessor Theodorus, in Surius and other . 
collectors of pious lives. 

George, patriarch of Alexandria a.d. 620—6.30. Ho I 
wrote the life of John Chrysostom, which is publislied 
with ChrysostoiTi’s works. | 

About the year 630 that valuable but anonymous w'ork 1 
called the Chronicon Alexandrinum, I'astus Sundi, and ; 
Chronicon Paschale, was composed, perhaps by Georgo 
Pisides or by George Patriarch of Alexandria. It e.v- 
tends from the creation to A.n. 628. Tlie best edition 
is that of Du Fresne, Paris, 1689, fol. 

John Moschus, Eviratus, or Eueratus, a monk of 
Palestine, who flourislicd a.d. 630, after travelling ex- 
tensively wrote his monkish history, entitled Priitum 
Spirituale, Hortulus noeus, Limonurium, and Viridiu 
rum ; extant in Fronto le Due, Auctar. tom. ii. and in 
Cotelicr, Monum. EccL Gr. tom. ii. i 

Thalaasius, abbot of a monastery in Libya about a.d. ' 
640, wrote several tracts— namely, I)e Sincera Chari- 
tate ; l itcc contmentia et mentis lirgimine, srritcntiarum 
Hecatontadas IV. extant in Lat. in the Biblioth. rrutx. I 
Pair. tom. xii. and Gr. and Lat. in Fronto le Due, j 
Auctar. tom. ii. 

Theodorus, bishop of Pharan in Arabia near Egypt, ! 
a Eutychian and Monothelite controversial writer, 
from whose tracts largo extracts occur in the Acts of 
the Lateran and sixth councils ; Concilia, tom. vi. j 
John, archbishop of Dara in Syria, who has been 
placed in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, j 
and perhaps lived about a.d. 650, wrote Commentaries , 
in Syriac on the works of Dionysius A reopagita, and 
on the Apocalypse; extracts from wliich have been i 
published by Abr. Echellens. Morin, and Nairon. 

Basil, bishop of Thessalonica say some, of Ceesarca 
in Cappadocia say others, and who flourished perhaps i 
A.D. 675, wrote Scholia on fifteen Orations of Gregory ! 
Nazianzen. 

Macarius, a Monothelite, patriarch of Antioch about 
A.D. 680, whose Confession of faith and extracts from 
other works are extant. Concilia, tom. vi. 

I John, archbishop of Thessalonica a.d. 680, has loft 
us one oration, part of another, a fragment of a hytno, 
and parts of a dialogue between a pagan a^a Chri^ 
tian. — Mur. 

4 See the Ada Sanctor. Januarii, tom. li. p. 635. 

I [Hdefonsus was nobly born at Toledo, educated at Se- 
I villo, and after being a monk and abbot at Agli, became 
I archbishop of Toledo, a.d. 657—667. His ten spurious 


CENTURY VII. 



Chap, ii.] TEACHERS AND CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 


Epistles by Desidcrius of Cahors were 
edited by Canisius.* Eligius of Limoges 
has left us some Homilies and other produc- 
tions.2 l}oo]is of Ecclesiastical 

Formulas by Marculphus, a Gallic monk, 
help us much to discover the wretched 
state of religion and learning in this age.* 
The Englishman Aldhelm composed with 
no great success various poems on subjects 
relating to a Christian life.* Julianus 


j homilies and discourses, and ono spurious tract con- 
I cerning the virgin Mary, with ono genuine tract on the 
same subject, were published by Feuardentius, Paris, 
157G, and afterwards in the Biblioth. max. Patr. tom. 
xii. We have from his pen a tract on the ecclesiastical 
writers in continuation of Jerome, C^nadius, &c. two 
Epistles, and a tract L)e Cognitione Baptismi. Several 
other tracts and letters, and a continuation of Isidore’s 
Gothic tUstory, are lost. — Mur. [See also Ilahr, 
Geschichte der liomis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part ii. page 
408.— I 

1 Dcsiderius was treasurer to Clothair II. a.d. Oi l, 
and bisiiop of Caiiors in France a.d. 029 — 052. His 
first Hook of Epistles contains those which Dcsiderius 
wrote to his friends, the second contains those addressed 
I to him. They are extant in Canisius, Lection, yhitiquce, 
tom. V. and in Biblioth. max. Patr. tom. vlii. — Mur. 

Eligius was born near Limoges, became a gold- 
smith there, and was esteemed the best workman in all 
France. In 035 King Dagobert sent him as ambassa- 
dor to Hrittany. While a layman lie erected several 
monasteries and churches, lie was bishop of Noyon 
A.D. 040 — 059, and continued to found monasteries and 
churches, and besides laboured to spread Christianity 
among the Flemings, tlio Fric.slandcrs, and the Swa- 
bians. Ho has left us a tract, De liectitudine Cntholica 
CmoermtionU (which has been ascribed to Augustine), 
and an Epistle to Dcsiderius of Cahors. Of the sixteen 
Homilies ascribed to him and extant in the Biblioth. 
max. Patr. tom. xii. the greatest part, if not the whole, 
are supposed to be spurious. They are compilations 
from the fathers, and several of them bear inaTlts of the 
9th and 10th centuries.— Jiur. [See a very brief notice 
, of him in Hkhr, ubi supra, page 407. 

3 Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iii. p. 565. [About 
the year 000, Marculphus, then seventy years old, at the 
request of the bishop of Paris compiled this book of 
formulas of different instruments and writings used in 
ecclesiastical courts and elsewhere, in the transaction 
of ecclesiastical affairs, and in the management of 
church property. It was published, Paris, 1005, 4to, 
and 1007, by Haluzc, in Capitul. Begum Francor. tom. 
ii. p. 369. — Mur. 

4 This prelate certainly deserved a more honourable 
mention than is here made of him by Mosheirn. His 
poetical talents were by no means the most distinguish- 
ing part of his character. He was profoundly versed 
in the Greek, Latin, and Saxon languages. He ap- 
peared also w'ith dignity in the Paschal controversy, 
w'liich so long divided the Saxon and British churches. 
See Collier’s Ecclesiastical Hist. vol. i. p. 121. — Mad. 
[Aldhelm was grandson to Ina, king of the West 
Goths. When young he travelled over Gaul and Italy, 
and pursued study with so much ardour that he became 
ono of the most learned men of the age. Returning to 
England he lived first as a monk, and then for 34 years 
as the abbot of Malmsbury ; afterwards he was bishop 
of Sherburne a.d. 705—709. Bede (lib. v. cap. xix.) 
says, he was undecunqtae doctissimus. While abbot he 
wrote, by request of an English synod, a book in con- 
futation of the sentiments and practice of the ancient 
Britons and Scots in regard to Easter, which is now 
lost. He also wrote a tract in praise of virginity, both 
in prose and in verse, likewise a book on the eight 
principal virtues, and a thousand verses of Enigmas. 
I'heso and some other poems were published at JMay- 
ence, 100^, 8vo, and in the Biblioth. max. Patr. tom. 

xiii Mur. [His works have been recently and very 

carefully edited with several pieces hitherto unpub- 
lished, by the Rev. J. A. Giles, in that excellent series 
entitl^, Patres Ecclesus /tnglicance, Oxon, 1844, 8vo. 
See also respecting him Turner's Hist, of the Anglo- 


Pomerius confuted the Jews, and has lefs 
us some other specimens of his genius, which 
are neither to be highly praised nor utterly 
contemned.* jpC o these may be added Ores- 
conius,* of the Canons 

is well known^HHM and a few 
others.® '|P^ " 


Saxons, vol. iii. p. 302, 400, &c.; Wright's Biogf. Bri- 
tan. Liter. Anglo-Saxon period, and BUhr, Geschichte 
der Bornis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part i. p. 82. — B. 

5 Julianus Pomerius was bishop of Toledo, a.d. 080 
— 090. He wrote commentaries on Joshua ; a demon- 
stration that Christ has come, against the Jews ; on 
death, the place of departed souls, the resurrection and 
final judgment ; on the discrepance.s in the Scriptures ; 
a history of King Wamba’s expedition against Paul, , 
the rebel duke of Narbonne ; and an Appendix to llde- ; 
fonsus, De Sa iptnr. Kcclesiast. Ilis works are In the 
Pith vol. of the Biblioth. max. Patr. — Mur. 

ti Cresconius was an African bishop, and flourished 
A.D. 090. His Breuinrium Canonum is a methodical 
Index to the canons of council.s and decrees of the Ro- 
man pontiffs digested under 300 heads. He afterwards 
wrote Concordia seu Liber Canonum whicli Is the same 
thing, exeept that the canons and dccrocs«iire hero re- 
cited at length. Both works are in Voolliis, and Jijjs- 
tell's Biblioth. Juris Canon. — Mur. 

7 Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iii. p. 500, [Fro- 
degarlus Scholasticus was a Gallic monk wlio flourished 
A.D. 040. lie compiled a Chronicle from tho creation 
to the year of Christ 041. The first throe books, which 
reach to a.d. .501, are a compilation from Julius Afrb 
canus, Eusebius as translated by Jerome, and others 
The fourth book, comprising a.d. 501—584, is an ab- 
ridgment of Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francor, The 
fifth book, from 584 to 041, was composed by Fredega- 
rius. The Chronkon was afterwards continued by 
other hands to a.d, 768. Tho fifth book is published 
among tho Scriptores Rerum Franc. The otlier books 
are partly in Canisius, Lectiones Antiq, tom. ii. and 
pjirtly in Gregory’s Hist. Fraiu:or. — Mur. [See a no- 
tice of his historical compilations in Bilhr's Geschichte 
der liomis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part i. page 145. — H. 

8 The following catalogue embraces tho Latin writerj 
omitted by Mosheirn: — 

Paterius, pupil of Gregory the Great and bishop of 
Brescia about a.d. 601. He wrote a Collection of 
Scripture testimonies in three books, two from the Old 
Test, and one from the Now, publislicd with tlie works 
of Gregory the Great. 

Faustus, a monk brouglit up by St. Benedict and sent 
into Gaul with St. Maurus. He wrote a.d. 000 tho 
life of St. Maurus, and the life of St. Severinus. Both 
are e.xtant in Mabillon, Acta. Sanctor. Ord. Beiud, 
tom. i. : 

Marcus, a disciple and companion of St. Benedict 
and versifier of the life of Benedict by Gregory the 
Great, flourished a.o. COO. 

Boniface IV. pope a.d. 615, has left us an Epistle to 
King Ethelbert of Kent, and a Synodic Decree in tho 
Concilia, tom. v. 

Bulgaraims, a Spanish Goth and courit a.d. 001 . Six 
of his Epistles still preserved have been often consulted 
but never published. 

Sisebutus, a Gothic king in Spain a.o. 012 — 621. 
Several of his Epistles are preserved, and likewise his 
life and martyrdom of St. Dcsiderius. 

Boniface V. pope a.d. 020— 020. His Epistlo to 
Justus bishop of Rochester, another to Edwin king of 
Northumberland, and a third to Edilburg, Edwin's 
queen, are extant in Baronins, Annulet, ai ann. 018 
and 625, also in the Concilia, tom. v. 

Nennius, a British monk and abbot of Bangor about 
A.D. 620, and ofiA^n confounded with Hio Irish Gildas. 
He wrote De Gestis Britonum Liber tive Breoiariurn, 
or a History qf the Britons; MSS. of which are still 
preserved at Westminster and at Cambridge. See Cave, 
Hist. Lit. tom. i. p. 620. [The Latin text of his His- 
tory has been recently published with great care by 
Jos. Stevenson, Lond. 1838, 8vo, and a revised transla- 
tion of it by Dr. Giles, Lond. 1841, 8vo. See B.*lhr, 
Geschichte der liomis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part I. page 
130.— /L 
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CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. During th» true religion la^ 

buried under a senseles9%iass of supersti- 
tions, and was unable to raise her head. 
The earlier Christians had worshipped only 


Honorius, pope a.i>. C26-fi3I. Ho was a Monothe- 
! lito. illKlit of Ills Epistles wl)idi fully prove the fact, 
j are extant in the Concilia, tom. v. See Forbes, In- 
struct. Hist. Theofog. lib. v. and Schrocckh, Kirchen- 
gcsc/t. vol. XX. p. 401, 442, Ac. 446, <fec, 

Braulio, bi.siiop of Saragossa, a.d. 627 — 646. He 
wrote the life of St. Ahnillan a monk, which Is in Ma- 
billou, Acta Sanctor. Ord. IJened. toin. i. nl.M) two 
Epistle# to Isidore Hispalensis, and a sliort Eulogy of 
him published with the works of Isidore. 

Jonas, a!i Irl.sh monk and abbot of Lnxeuil, floiirLshcd 
about A.D. 630. He wrote the Lives of St. Columba- 
lius abbot of Bobbio, of Eustatius abbot of Lnxeuil, of 
Attala and Bertulph abbots of Bobbio, of St. John the 
founder and abbot of a monastery, and of St. E’ura or 
Burgiindofara first abbess of York. Most of these lives 
are in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom il. 

Cummianus or Commlnus surnarned Fata or Fada, 
i.e. tall, son of Fiacna the king ot west Munster In 
Ireland, born a.d. 692, died 6Ul. He was a monk, 
abbot, and, some add, bishop in Ireland ; and wrote an 
Epistle to Seglcnus, abbot of lly, on the paschal con- 
troversv (in Usshev’s Sylloye Bjnsiolar. IJibernkar. p. 
24), aiul a book Be Pce.nitentiarum Memura, which i.s 
In the liihUoth. max. Patr. tom. xii. [There were 
several Irish writers of tlfis name which has led to 
considerable confusion.] Lanlgan makes Cummian a 
monk the author of these works, and not Cummin 
Fada. See his Bccles. Uist. op Ireland, vol. il. p. 395, 

John IV. pope, a.d. 640, 641. He v'rote nn Epistle 
to the ScottfsJi bishon.s concerning tlic piusclial con- 
troversy, another to the emperor Constantine HI. In 
ap(dogy for Pope Ilouoiius, and a third to Isaac, 
bishop of Syracuse. These are extant in the Concilia, 
tom. V. 

Audoenus or Dado, archbishop of Uouen, a.d. 640— 
683. He lived to the age of 90 and wrote the life of 
St. Eliglus of Noyon, published imperfectly by Suiius, 
and perfectly by D’Aclicry, SpicUeg. tom. v. also an 
I Epistle. 

' Tbcodoms I. pope, a.d, 642-649. He has left ns 
two Epistles, in the Concilia, tom. v. and lu tlio Biblioth- 
max. Pair. tom. xll. 

Eugenlus, archbishop of Toledo, a.d. 646—657. He | 
composed some tracts in verse and prose, wliich are 
extant in tlte Bibliot/i. max, Pair. tt)m. xii, 

Ttijo or Tago, bishop of Saragossa, flourished a i>. 
646. He was a great admirer of the works of Gregory 
tlie Great, went to Home copies of them, and 

complied five books of them. 

Martin 1. pope, a.d., 64tf "-«55. For his opposition to 
a decree of the cinperql^^tonstans, called Ins Typujs 
Martin was seized by ^/'armed force in 65.3, curried 
pri8*)ner to Constantinople, kept in jail a long time, 
tried, and banished. He ended his days in exUc at 
Cherson. Seventeen of his Epistles are extant; eleven 
of tliem, Gr. and Lat. are in tiie Concilia, tom. vi. 

Anastaslus, deacon and apocrisiarius of the Romish 
churcli. He adhered to St. Maximus and shared in his 
fortunes^ The year before Jns death a.d. 605, he wrote 
a long letter giving account of tlie sufferings and exile 
of himself, Maximus, and Anastaslus patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and defending their tenets in opposition to 
tlie Monothelites. It is in the Biblioth. nutx. Patr. 
tom. xii. and also prefixed to the works of St Maximus. 

Fructuosus, of royal Gothic blood, bishop of Braga, 
A.D. 656-675. He was founder of many monasteries 
and, particularly that of Alcala; and drew up two Rules 
for monks, publislied by Holstenlus, Codex Regular. 
par. ii. 

Vltallanus, pope A.p. 667—671. In the year 668, he 
and Alaurus the archbishop of Ravenna mutually ex- 
communicated each other. Six of his Epistles are in 
the Concilia, tom. vi. 

Syi ictus, bishop of Barcelona, about a.d. 657, Ho 


God and his Son ; but those called Chris- 
tians in this century worshipped the wood 
of a cross, the images of holy men, and 
bones of dubious origin.* The early Chris- 
tians placed heaven and hell before the view 
of men ; these latter talked only of a certain 
fire prepared to purge away the imper- 


wrote two Epistles, which are extant in D'Achery, 
Spicilfg. tom. L or new ed. tom. iii. 

Cumineus surnarned Albus, an Irish monk and abbot 
of Hv, a.d. 657—669. He wrote the life of 8t. Coluniba 
the nrst abbot of Hy, which may be seen in Mabillon, 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Iie7nd. tom. i. [and in Pinkerton, 
f 'itie anliq. saotc. Scot . — Ii. 

Jonas, a disciple of St. Columbanus and an abbot 
somewhere. He wrote about a.d. 664 the life and 
miracles of St. John, abbot Reomalinsis. The latter 
book is in Mabillon, Acta, &c. tom. i. 

Theodorus, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, whom the 
Pope made archbishop of Canterbury a.d. 668. He was 
a man uf learning and very efficient in action, lifiro- 
ducing a fine library of Greek and Latin woi'ks into 
England, he gave an impulse to learning among the 
Anglo-Saxon clergy. He also did much to bring the 
British and Scottish clergy to adopt the Roman method 
of keeping Easter. His only work, except an epistle, 
is his Paenitcntiale or directory for dealing with 
offenders in the church [mentioned in chap iii. sect. 6. 
l)elow — R, 

Agatho, Pope a.d. 680, 681, has left us three Epistles 
wliich are in the Concilia, torn, vi. 

Adaninaiius or Adarnanims, a Scoto-Irish monk and 
abbot of Hy, a.d. 679—701. He was very active in 
bringing tlie Scottish and Irish to adopt the Roman 
practice respecting Easter. His life of St. Columba is 
given by Canisius and Surius ; and his topographical 
description of Jerusalem and other sacred places, as he 
learned them from Arculphns a Gallic bishop and tra- 
veller, was published by Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
Ik'7ud. sccul. iii, par. ii. or tom. iv. p. 456—472. [See 
more of him in Lanigan’s Eccles. Ihst. <(/’ Ircla7id, vol. 
iii. p. 12, &Q.— R. 

CeoUrid, abbot of Weremuth or AViremvith in Eng- 
land about A.D. G80, and preceptor to Bede. Ho visited 
Rome, obtained of l‘ope Sergius privileges for his mo- 
nastery, and brouglit iiorne books for tlie use of liis 
monks. A long Epistle of his to Naiton, king of the 
Piets, in defence of the Roman method of keeping 
Easter, is extant in Bede, lib. v. cap. xxii. and in the 
Concilia, torn. vi. 

Aphoiiius, very little known, but supposed to have 
lived about a.d. GhO, wrote a Cbmmentary on tho Can- 
ticles, which Is extant in the Biblioth. max. Patr. tom. 
xiv. 

Valerius, a Spanish monk and abbot in GalHcia about 
a.d. 680. Ills life of St. Fructuosus is extant in Ma- 
billon, Acta Sa7ictor. Ord. Bencd. tom. ii. Some 
other lives and treatises exist in MS. 

Leo II. Pope a.d. 682 — 684. Five Epistles ascribed 
to him are extant in the Co7icilia, tom. vi. But Baro- 
nins and others thinli them spurious, because they 
represent Pope Uonorius to have been a Monothelite. 

Benedict II. Pope a.d. 684 — G86. Ho has two Epis- 
tles in the Concilia, tom. vi. 

Bobolenus, a monk and presbyter, who probably lived 
about A.D. 690. Ho wrote the life of St. Gerrnanus, 
first abbot Grandivallensis in the bishopric of Basil, 
who was slain about a.d. 666; e.xtant in Mabillon, 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. ii. — Mur. 

1 I will here quote a passage well calculated to illustrate 
the piety of tliis age, taken from the Life of St. Eliglus, 
bishop of Noyon, in D'Achery'a Spiciltgiutn, tom. ii. p. 
92. “ The Lord conferred upon this most holy man 
among other miraculous gifts that, while searching and 
praying after them with the most ardent faith, the 
bodies of the holy martyrs vi hich had lain concealed for ' 
80 many ages were discovered.” This most successful 
carcass-hunter of saints discovered the bodies of Quin- 
tin, Plato, Crispin, Crispinian, Lucian, and many 
others, as his biographer minutely narrates. Such 
ability to find the concealed bones of saints and mar- 
tyrs, was claimed by most of the bishops who wished 
to be esteemed by the people and to amass riches. 



Chap, hi.] HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

fections of the soul. The former taught maintain a holy simplicity „ — vx, 
that Christ had made expiation for the sins pure and chaste pietj^ ; the latter ph 
of men.by his death and blood; the latter the substance of religion in external i 
scorned to inculcate that the gates of heaven and bodily exercises. Did 
would be closed against none who should to believe? Two irrefra^ 
enrich the clergy or the church with their were at hand, the authbril 
donations.^ The former were studious to and miracles: for the worl 


I St Eliprlns, a great man of this age, says (In 
P'Achery's Spicilcgium, tom. il. p. 96), “ He is a good 
Christian, who comes often to church and brings h!s 
offering to bo laid on the altar of God, who does not tasto 
of his produce till ho has flist offered some of it to God; 
who as often as the lioly solemnities return keeps himself 
for some days previously pure even from his own wife, 
60 that lie may come to the altar of God with a safe 
conscience; and who finally has committed to memory 

the Creed or the Lord’s Prayer. Redeem your souls 

from punishment while yc have the means in your 
power: — present oblations and tithes to the churches; 
bring candles to the holy places according to your 
wealth : — and come often to the church and beg sup- 

pliantly for the intercession of the saints. If ye do 

these things ye may come with confidence before the 
tribunal of the eternal God in the day of judgment, and 
say : “ G’ve, Lord, for wo have given." [We see hero 
a large and ample description of the character of &good 
Christian, in which there is not tlie least niention of 
i the lone qf God, resignation to his will, ohedience to his 
laws, or justice, bene.nolence, and charity towards men ; 

I and in which tlie whole of religion is made to consist 
in coming ofteri to the church, bringing ojjerings to the 
altar, lighting candles in consecrated places, and such 
like vain services. — Mad. [Mosheim made the pre- 
ceding extracts from a discourse of Ellgius simply to 
prove his statement in the text, namely, that Christian 
teachers in this century ‘‘ seemed to inculcate that the 
gates of heaven would bo closed against none who 
should enrich the clergy or the churcli with their do- 
nations." That he professed to give only extracts was 
I also plain from the way in which tliese are printed in 
I the original note, with blanks intimating large oinis- 
; sions. Hut Maclaine evidently considered that tliey 
I constituted one uninterrupted statement ; and without 
ever consulting the original work, though so accurately 
pointed out by Mosheim, he described the passage as 
presenting “ a large and ample description of the cha- 
racter of a good Christian.” Those writers, accordingly, 

: who consulted only Maclaine’s translation were led 
! to look upon these extracts as representing (which was 
by no moans Moshelm’s intention) the whole of the 
I practical tcacljing of Eligius. In particular. Principal 
Robertson, in note xi. of the Introductory Volume of his 
History qf Charles /'. quotes this pas.sage as if nothing 
had been omitted, and says, very carelessly, that he was 
ituiebted for it to Maclaine, wliercas it is Mosheim 
himself who gives it in a note. Lingard, in his Jnti- 
quities qf the Jnglo- Saxon Church (vol. ii. note n. Ist 
edit.) so early as the year 1806 corrected Robertson, 
and pointed out the true character of the discourse of 
Eiigius; but, at the same time, he fell into Robertson’s 
error of representing Maclaine as having appended the 
extracts to Mosheim. Several other historians have 
subsequently referred to this episode in tl>e Instory of 
misrepresentation, and have visited on Mosheim the 
mistake of his careless annotator. Dr. Waddington 
(Hist, qf the Church, vol. i. p. 304, note) has also 
censured Mosheim severely for the extracts which 
he gives; alleging that the historian “presented them 
as a fair specimen of the compositions of that age, and 
of the sort of piety inculcated by the hierarchy;’’ 
which was very for from being tlic object of Mo^^heim. 
These censures roused the late Dr. Arnold’s sense of 
justice Into violent exercise, and in his Lectures on 
Mod. Hist. (lect. i. p 79, 3d edit.) he joined, without 
further inquiry, in this indiscriminate condemnation of 
Mosheim. Ho thus violated his own rule, by relying 
on a secondary source, namely, Maclaine’s translation 
and note, instead of having recourse to Mosheim’s 
original work. Since the preceding observations were 
written, I have met with Maitland’s remarks on this 
hackneyed subject, in his Dark Ages, Lond. 1844, p. 
102, &c. Many of his observations are well founded; 
though they would have had more weight if they had 
not been accompanied with that undue depreciation of 


maintain a holy simplicity and to follow a 
pure and chaste pietj^; the latter placed 
the substance of religion in external rites 
and bodily exercises. Did any one hesitate 
to believe? Two irrefragable arguments 
were at hand, the authority of the church 
and miracles; for the working of which in 
these times of ignorance but a moderate 
share of dexterity was requisite. 

2. Few either of the Greeks or Latins 
applied themselves to the interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures. There remain some ! 
commentaries of Isychius of Jerusalem on ! 
certain books of the Old Testament, and 
on the epistle to the Hebrews. Maximus 
composed sixty-five (iuestioiis on the Holy 
Scriptures, and some other works of like 
character. eTulianus Pomerius showed his 
wish and his inability to reconcile passages 
ol Scriptiiro between which there is apparent 
contradiction, and also to explain the pro- 
phecy of Nahum. Compared with these 
writers, the worst of modern interpreters 
are manifestly to be preferred. The Greeks, 
especially those who would be thought 
adepts in mystic theology, ran after fan- 
tastic allegories; as may be seen by the 
Questions of Maximus above mentioned. 
The Latins had too little self-confidence 
even to venture on such a course, and 
therefore only culled flowers from the works 
of Gregory and Augustine; as is manifest, 
among other works, from the Explanations 
of the Old and New Testament collected 
by Paterius from the works of Gregory the 
Great. ^ Thomas of lleraclea gave to the 
Syrians a new translation of the New Tes- 
tament. 

3. As among the liatins philosophy was 
nearly extinct, and among the Greeks only 
certain points of theology were brought 
under discussion, no one thought of re- j 
duciug the doctrines of religion to a regular I 


the learning of others, and that overweening confidence 
in his own research and accuracy, whlcli run through 
his writings, otherwise so Tftiaable. Vet he is not 
hinaself proof against occasional mistakes. For exam- 
ple, in tiils very matter I find him in the note to p. 104 
of Iiis Dark Ages, referring to a note in Mosheim’s 
work (it is note 1, at the foot of the previoiLS page In 
this edition) as if it had been written by Maclaine, 
and pi’onouncing it witli a sneer to bo sufilcierit to 
“settle’’ Maclaine’s “ character," and to “afford matter 
highly Illustrative not only of liis learning and Judg- 
ment, but even of his taste.” Nay, ho seems surprised 
it should be retained by Dr. Murdock in his new edi- 
tion; yet he might have seen, had he looked into tho 
original work or attentively examined either of the 
translations, that this obnoxious note was not written 
by Maclaine, but entirely by ^losheim bimsell Quia 
tulerit Gracchos, lkQ.—R. 

* This useless performance has been usually printed 
with the works of Gregory the Great; and therefore 
the Benedictine monks inserted it in their recent and 
splendid edition of Gregory’s Works, vol. Iv. part ii. 
but with no advatitage to the pubUc. 

3 Asseman, Orient, Vatican, tom. U. p. 93, 
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system, and of stating them philosophically, 
xct one Antiochus, a inonlc of Palestine, 
composed a short summary of n ligious doc- 
trines, which he called the Pandect of the 
Holy Scriptures. But the rank and in- 
fluence due to this author may be inferred 
from the mournful verses subjoined to this 
work; in which the author deplores in sor- 
rowful strains the loss of the wood of the 
[true] cross, which the Persians were said 
to have carried away. A more neat and 
judicious summary of the Latin theology of 
this age has not come down to us, than that 
in Ildefonsus’ book De Coynitione Baptismi^ 
lately brought to light by Baluze— a work 
indeed which we do not need, but one that 
contains some valuable testimoniesfortruths 
which were afterwards discarded.^ 'f ‘ tJo 
or Tago, bishop of Saragossa, compiled five 
Books of Sentences^ which are a dry and 
insipid body of theoretical and practical 
divinity, taken from Gregory the Great, 
though Augustine is sometimes taxed for 
contributions ; yet that age esteemed it an 
admirable performance and deserving im- 
mortality.* On certain parts of Chris- 
tianity, a few individuals employed their 
pens ; as Maximus, who wrote on theology 
and on the manifestation of the Bon in the 
flesh, and likewise on the two natures in 
Christ ; and Theodore of Raithu, who wrote 
on the incarnation of Christ. But those 
acquainted with the character of that age 
will easily conjecture what sort of doctors 
these were. 

4. The lamentable state of practical 
theology is manifest from every writer on 
the subject in this century. The best of 
them were Dorotheus in his Ascetic His- 
sertations, Maximus and Aldhelm in some 
tracts, Isychius and Thalasius in their 
Sentences, and a few others. But in these 
how many and how great are the imper- 
fections! how numerous the marks of super- 
stition I what constant indications of a mind 
vaccilJating and unable to grasp the subject I 
The laity, as they were called, had no cause 
to tax their teachers with excessive severity. 
For it was customary to confine the obli- 
gations of men to a very few virtues, as is 
manifest from Aldhclm’s tract on the eight 

1 See Baluze, Miscellanm, tom. vl. p. 1, *c. From 
this book it clearly appears, among other things, that 
the doctrine of trmsubstantiation^ as it is called, was 
unknown to the Latins in the seventh centary (cap. 
cxxxvii. p. 99) ; that the sacred volume was read by all 
Christians (cap. Ixxx. p. S9) ; and other facts of the 
like nature. Ildefonsus carefullv excludes philosophy 
and reason as authorities in religion; and teaches that 
there are two sources of theology, namely, the holy 
scriptures and the writings of tho ancient doctors, or as 
he expresses himself (p. 14, 22), divinie institutionis 
auctoritatem, et saersB paternitatis antlqultatem. 

* See Mabillon, Analecta Veteris /Evi^ tom. il. p. 68, 
AC. 


principal vices. And those who disregarded 
these few duties, were to incur no very for- 
midable punishment for their neglect. A 
life- of solitude as practised by the monks, 
though adorned by no marks of true piety, 
was esteemed sullicient of itself to atone 
for all kinds of guilt; and it was therefore 
called by the Latins a second Baptism. ^ 
This one fact is sufiiclent to show how little 
the precepts of Christ were understood in 
this age. Among the swarms of Greek | 
and oriental monks, very many laboured to j 
attain perfection by means of contemjilation; ; 
and these endeavoured to transfuse into ' 
their own souls the spirit of Dionysius, 
that father of the mystics. 

5. Theodore the Cilician, a Grecian 
monk, restored among the Latins the dis- 
cipline of penance as it is called,' which had 
fallen into neglect, and enforced it by strict 
rules borrowed from the Grecian ecclesi- 
astical jurisjirudence. This man being 
unexpectedly raised to the see of Canterbury 
in England, a.d. 668, among many other 
laudable deeds, reduced to a regular system 
that part of ecclesiastical la w which is called i 
disciplina pamitentiaria. For by publishing 
his Fenitential, a kind of work such as the 
Latin world had never before seen, he 
taught the priests to discriminate between ! 
more heinous and more venial sins, and i 
between such as were secret and such as ; 
were open; and likewise to measure and 
estimate them according to the circum- 
stances of time, place, the character and 
disposition of the sinner, his sorrow, &c. 
lie also pointed out the punishment due to 
the several kinds of sins and faults, tlie 
proper modes of consoling, admonishing, 
and absolving; and, in short, marked out 
the whole duty of those who hear confes- 
sions.'* This new diseiplluo of penance, 
though it >vas of Grecian origin, was very 
acceptable to the Latins; and in a short 
time it was dilliised from Britain over the 

3 See Harduln, Concilia, torn. ill. p. 1771, where, in 
tho Camiula of Theodore of Canterbury, we read ; At 
the ordination (\f monks the abbot ought to say mas& 
and utter three prayers over his head, and tho monk 
should veil his head with a cowl seven days, and on tho 
seventh day tho abbot should remove the veil from tho 
monk’s head. As in baptism the presbyter removes tho 
infant's veil on the seventh day, so should the abbot do 
to the monk: for it is a secosid Baptism according to 
the decision of the fathers, and all sins are forgioen as 
in Baptism . — Schl. 

4 The Fenitential of Theodore is still extant though 
mutilated, published by Petit, Paris, 1G79, 4to, with 
learned dissertations and notes. We have also the one 
hundred and twenty Capitula Ecclesiastica of the same 
Theodore, in D’Achery, Spicilegium, tom. Lx. llarduin. 
Concilia, tom. lil. p. 1771, and elsewhere. [The Fen>U 
tential and the Capitula Ecclesiastica have been re- 
published with great care and accuracy In the Ancient 
laws and institutes qf England, Lend. 1840, folio, edited 
by Mr. Thorpe, under the superintendence of itie 
Record Commissioners.— /(. 
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whole Latin world, and enforced by other 
Penitcntials drawn up after the pattern of the 
origi nal one by Theodore. Yet it gradually 
deijlined again in the eighth century, and 
by the new system of what are called indul- 
gences was at length wholly subverted. 

0. Those who wrote against the religious 
seels which departed from the common 

I faith arc scarcely worthy of being named; 
i and they would not be worth reading, were 
I it not that they serve to elucidate the his- 
! tory of their times. Against the pagans, 

I Nicias composed two books and IMiotius 
' mentions a person unknown to us, wdio he 
says contended against them with a great 
: array of arguments drawn from the fathers. ^ 
Against the Jews contended Julianus Po- 
; merius. All the heresies are described and 
I assailed in the little work of Timothy, on 
' the lleaqHion of Heretics. Of the theo- 
; logical contests among the orthodox them- 
selves, little can be said. In this century 
j were scattered tlu‘ seeds of those grievous 
' contests which afterwards severed the 
Greeks from the Latins; nor were they 
merely scattered, they also took root in the 
I minds of the Greeks, to whom the Roman 
domination appeared altogether insulfer- 
I able. In Britain, the ancient Christians of 
I that countiy contended with the new or 
I IJomish Cliristlans of the Sa.xon race, whom 
■ Augustine had converted to Christ. Tliey 
, contended respecting various things; as 
i baptism and the tonsure, but especially 
i about the time for celebrating the feast ol* 
J<]aster.5 But these controversies did not 
; relate to religion itself; and they were 
i S(‘ltled and determined in the eighth cen- 
; fury, by the Benedictine monks and in ac- 
i conlauce with the views of the Romans.'* 

CHAPTER IV. 

IIISTOny OF RITKS AND CEREMONIES. 

1. In the council whiidi is called Quini- 
se.xtum, the Greeks made various enact- 
ments respecting religious rites and forms 
of wor.ship, in which there were several 
deviations from the Roman usage. These 
canons were publicly received in all the 
churches within the territories of the Greek 
emperors ; and likewise by all churches 

I which accorded in doctrine and worship 
' with the Greeks, though situated in the 

I I Of tills man, nothing more is known than that he 
was a monk, and that he wrote a book against the 
I Beven cliapters of Philoponus. — Schl. 

2 Fhotius, Biblioth. Codex cl.xx. p. 37D. 
s Cummianus’ Epistle, in Ussher’s Sf/ffo:^e Epiftol. 
Ilibernie. p. 24, &c.; Bede, Hist. Eccl. lib iil. c.ap. xxv.; 
■Wilkins, Concilia Mag. Britan, tom. 1. p. 37, 42; Acta 
Sanctor. Februarii, tom. iil. p. 21, 81. 

4 Mahillon, Braif. ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. 
tom. ill. p. 2, &o. 


dominions of barbarian kings.® Nearly all 
the Roman pontiffs likewise added some- 
thing new to the ancient ceremonies ; as if 
they had supposed that no one could teach 
fdiristianity with success, unless he could 
delight a Christian assembly with strange 
shows and mummery. These rites ami 
usages 'were in the time of Charlemagne 
propagated from Roim.* among the other 
Latin churches ; lor tlic arrogance of the 
pontiffs would not suffer any of them to 
deviate from the Roman usage. 

2. A few specimens may serve for exam- 
ples. The number of festivals, wdiich 
already oppressively great, was increast‘d 
by the addition of a day con.secratcd to the 
wood of the cross on which the Saviour 
hull" and another to t he (‘oiiimomoriition 
of his ascent to heaven. Boniface V. in- 

A This council was held at Constantinople A. d. (II).?, 
and wa.s compo.sed chiefly of orLentai bishops, of whom 
more than two hundred were assembled. The place of 
the sessions was a hall in the imperial palace culled 
Trullus; whence the council was denoininuted Con- 
cilium Truttanum and Coytciliam in Trullo. It W'us 
properly the seventh General council, and supplied 
canons for the church which the fifth and sixth had 
neglected to make. Being tluis a kind of supplement to 
the tifth and sixth general councils, it was called Con- 
cilium Quhiiuxlurn. See cliap. v. sec. 12, below. — 
Mur. 

<1 This festival was in>tituted by the emperor Ilnra- 
clius in the year (ilil, after he had vanquished the Per- 
sians and recovered from them the supposed real cross, 
which Cosroes their king had carried otf fourteen years 
before. The festival was establi.shcd by Poiie Ilonorius, 
and was introduced into the West in this century. For 
the Homan pontiffs were then under the dominion of 
the Greek emperors, and were beginning gradually to 
withdraw themselves from their jurisdiction. The 
earliest mention of this festival, which the Greeks call 
aravpo<f)di'€ia [and the I.atins, exattatio crucis, kej>t 
Sept. 14; see Baronius, ylnnalc^t ad. ann. C28. — Mur.^ 
occurs in the ColUitio of St Maximus with Theodosius, 
bishop of Caifeare.a, a.d. 850. See Baumgarten, Eduu- 
tcrung der Chrixil. Altcrthiimcr, p. 310. — Scht. 

7 It is to be wished that Mosheiin had hero given his 
authority for placing the origin of the feast of Ascension 
in this century. Among the fifty days next following | 
Ea.ster, this festival had been observed by tho Ciiristian.s 
with peculiar solemnity, ever since the fourth century ; 
as may be inferred from Augustine, Epist. 1 18,ad Junu.ar, 
Clirysostom, llorn't. G2, tom. vii. and flnmil. 35, torn. v. 
ConUitutionc.s Apostol. lib. viii. cap. xxxiii. ; lib. v. cap. 
xix.; and especially from the Concit. Agalhcnse^ a.d. 5(»I, 
where the 2 1st Canon says: Pascha, Natale Domini, Kpi- 
phania, Ascensioman Domini, Pentecosten et nntaleni 
S Johannis Baptistie, vel si qui maximi dies in festiyi- 
tutibus habentur, nonnisl in civitatibusautinpiiroebiia 
teneant. (Harduin, tom. il. p. 1000.) Instead of this 
fe.stival might l>e mentioned the Ernst of all Saints, as 
originating in this century under Pope Boniface. In 
the eastern churches it had indeed been observed ever 
since the fourth century on the eighth day after W'hit- 
sunday, and was called the Feast of all the Martyrs, 
But In the western churches it had the following origin. 
Boniface in tho year 810 obtained by gift the Pantheon 
at Rome, and consecrated it to tho honour of tho virgin 
Mary and all the martyrs ; as it \w\ before iieen sacretl 
to all the gods, and particularly to Oybele. On this 
occasion he ordered tlio feast of all the apostles to bo 
kept on tho 1st of May, which was afterwards assigned 
only to Philip and James; and the feast of all the mar- 
tyrs on the 12th of May. But this last feast being fre- 
quented by a large concourse of people, Gregory IV. in 
the year 834 transferred it to a season of the year when 
provisions were more easily obtained, that is, to tlio , 
fir.'t day of November ; and also consecrated It to nU 
Saints. See Baumgai*ten, Chrlstl. AUerthUmer, pi 318. 
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vested the churches vrith those rifyhts of 
asylum, which afforded to all villains a 
license to commit crimes without much 
danger. ‘ llie art of ornamenting churches 
magnificently was perfected with great dili- 
gence by Honorius.* For as neither Christ 
nor his apostles had enjoined anything on 
this subject, it was but reasonable that their 
vicar should confer this favour on mankind. 
Of the sacerdotal garments and the rest of 
the app^atus, which was deemed necessary 
for the celebration of the Lord’s supper, 
and for giving dignity and grandeur to .the 
assemblies for public worship, I shall say 
nothing. 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES. 

1. The Greeks during this century, and 
especially in the reigns of Constans, Con- 
stantine Pogonatus, and Justinian II. were 
engaged in fierce combat with the Pauli- 
cians, whom they considered as a branch of 
the Manichasans, and who lived in Armenia 
and the adjacent countries. The Greeks 
assailed them, not so much with arguments 
as with military force and with legal enact- 
ments and penalties ; for one Constantine, 
during the reign of Constans, had 1X380801- 
tated this sect, then exhausted and ready to 
become oxtinct, and had propagated its doc- 
trines with great success.^ Rut the history 
of this sect, which is said to have originated 
from two brothers, Paul and John, will be 
stated more explicitly under the ninth cen- 
tury, at which time its conflicts with the 
Greeks came to an open and bloody war. 


—Schl [And Gtcseler’s Taxt-look, by Cunningliatn, 
vol. li. p. (iO, note 11.— A/?/r. 

1 Temples were anciently, even among pagans, places 
of safety for valuable goods,, and for men in times of 
war and oppression. Among tlie Cliristlims at first 
only the altar and the chair enjoyed this privilege. 
Afterwards the nave of the church, and finally the 
whole mc/ 05 wr< particlpafetl in it. All persons under 
prosecution, wliethev in civil or criminal causes, might 
there be secure till their case was investigated. But 
public debtors, J-ews, nmiiway slaves, robbers, mur- 
derers, banditti, and adulterers, were prohibited by law 
from this right of sanctuary. Yet In the western 
churches this right of asylum degenerated into a source 
of the most shocking disorders; and to them this regu- 
lation of Bonl&ce especially gave the occasion. Anas- 
taslus Bibllothecarlus says of him: “He ordained that 
no person, who had taken refuge in a cliurch, should be 
delivered up.^*— ScAi. 

* See Anastasius in his life of this pontiff. He says 
of him, among other tilings, that “he covered the Con- 
fessional of St. Peter with pure silver, which weighed 
187 poundsL He overlaid the great doors at tlie entrance 
of tlie church, which were called Medianoc, with sliver 
weigiilng 975 pounds. He also made two large silver 
candlesticks of equal dimensions, weighing each 62 
pounds. He likewise made for the church of St. An- 
drew a silver table before the Confessional as above, 
which weighed 73 pounds,” &,c.~Schh 

s Photlus, Contra Manichoeos^ lib. I. p. 61. Petrus 
Siculus, niit, Manichceor. p. 41, iic. Codrenus, 
Cmpend. HUtor, p. 431, ed. Venice. 
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2. In Italy the Lombards preferred the 
opinions of the Arians to the doctrines of 
the Nicene council. In Gaul and in Eng- 
land the Pehigian and semi-Pelagian con- 
troversies still produced some distpiictude. 
In the East the ancient sects, which the 
imperial laws had repressed but liad by no 
means subdued and extinguished, raised 
their heads in several places, and were able 
to secure adherents. F ear of the laws and 
of punishment induced these sects to seek a 
temporary concealment; but when the 
power of their foes was somewhat abridged, 
they again resumed courage. 

3. The condition of the Ncstorians and 
Monophysites under those new lords of the 
East, the Saracens, was far happier than 
before that conquest; indeed, while tlie 
[orthodox] Greeks were oppres.scd and ba- 
nished, both these sects were everywhere 
preferred before them. Jesujabus, the so- 
vereign pontiff of the Ncstorians, concluded 
a treaty first with Mohammed and after- 
wards with Omar, and obtained many ad- 
vantages for his sect.^ There is likewise 
extant an injunction or Testament, as it is 
commonly called, that is, a diploma of Mo- 
hammed himself, in which he promises full 
security to all Christians living under his 
dominion; and though some learned men 
doubt the authenticity of this instrument, 
yet tlie Moliainmcdans do not call it in 
question.* The successors of Mohammed 

4 Asseinan, ISibliotU, Orient. Vatic, torn, iii, par. ii. 
p. 94, Ac. 

•*» 'J'his famous Testament of Mohammed was brougtit 
into Europe from the East in the seventeenth century, 
by Pacificus Scaliger, a Capuchin monk ; and first pub- 
lished, Arabicund I.oliu, by Gabriel Sionita, Paris, 1630; 
and afterwards the Lutherans, John Fabrieius, a.d. 1638, 
and llinckelmann, a .n. 1 690, published it in Latin. See 
Hottinger, Hist. OriVwL lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 237; Asseman, 
Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 95 ; Renau- 
dot, Histor, Fatriar.Jlexandr. 168. Those who with 
Grotius reject this Testament, suppose it was fabricated 
Ji)y Uie monks living in Syria and Arabia, to circumvent 
their hard masters, the Mohammedans. Nor is the 
supposition incredible. For the monks of Mount Sinai 
formerly showed a similar edict of Mohammed, which 
they said he drew up while a private man ; a» edict 
exceedingly favourable to them, and beyond all contro- 
versy fraudulently drawn up by themselves. The fraud 
was sufllciently manifest; yet the Mohammedans, a 
people destitute of all erudition, believed it was a genu- 
ine ordinance of their prophet, and they believe so still. 
This imposition is 'treated of by Cantimlr, Hist, de 
I’ Empire Ottonum, tome il. p. 269, &c. The argument 
therefore W’hich Renaudot and others draw in favour of 
the Testament in question, from the acknowledgment 
*of its authenticity by the Mohammedans, is of little 
weight ; because in things of this nature, no people 
could be more easily imposed upon tlian the rude and 
illiterate Mohammedans. Nor is the argument of more 
force which the opposers of the Testament draw from 
the dififerenee of its style from that of the Koran. For 
it is not necessary to suppose that Mohammed himsdl 
composed this Testament ; he might have employed hit 
secretary. But however dubious the Testament Itself 
may be, the subject matter of It Is not doubtful. For 
learned men have proved by powerful arguments, that 
Mohammed originally would allow no injury to be 
offered to the Christians, ^d especially to the Nos- . 
torlans. fThls Testament Is a formal compact between 
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in Persia employed the Nestorians in the 
most important affairs and business both of 
the court and of the provinces ; nor would 
they sidier any patnarch, except the one 
who governed this sect, to reside in the 
kingdom of Babylon.' The Monopliysitcs 
in Egj’pt g,nd Syria were equally fortunate. 
In Eg}q)t, Amru having taken Alexandria 
in the year C44, directed Benjamin, the 
Monophysito pontiff, to occupy the see of 
Alexandiia , and from that time for nearly 
a century, the Melchites or those who fol- 
j lowed the opinions of the Gx'eek church, 
had no prelate.* 

4. Among the Greeks, who were other- 
wise greatly distracted, there arose a new 
sect ill the year C30, during the reign of 
Ileraclius, which soon produced such (com- 
motions tluit both the East and the AVest 
united to put it down. An ill-timed effort 
! at peace produced war. d’he emperor 
Ileraclius, considering the immense evils 
resulting to the Greek empire from the re- 
volt of the Nestorians to the Persians, ivas 
exceedingly desirous of reconciling the ^lo- 
nophysites to the Greek church, lest the 
j empire should receive a new wound by their 
' separation from it. He therefore during 
j his war with the Persians, first had a con- 
j ference in the year 022 with one Paul, a 
j principal man among the Armenian Mono- 
I physites ; and afterwards in the year 629 
at ilierapolis, with Anastasius, the Catho- 
licus or patriarch of the Monopliysitcs, re- 
s|>ecting the means of restoring harmony. 
Both of them suggested to the emperor, that 
the believers in one nature of Christ might 
be induced to receive the decrees of the 
coun(;il of Chalcedon, and be reconciled to 
the Greeks, provided the Greeks would ad- 
mit and profess that in Jesus (Jhrist, after 
the union of the two natures, there was but 
one will and one voluntary operation. ' 
Ileraclius stated what he had learned from 
these men to Sergius the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who was a native of Syria and 
descended from parents who were Mono- 
physites. This prelate gave it as his opinion 
that it might be held and inculcated without 
prejudice to the truth or to the authority 
I of the council of Chalcedon, that after the 
I union of the two natures in Christ there was 


Mohammed on the one part, and the Nestorlans and 
Monopliysitcs on the other. He promi.ses to them his 
protection, and they promise to him loyalty and obe- 
dience. He promises them entire relifrlous freedom; 
and they promise him support against his enemies. 
Mohammed might liave deemed it sound policy to con- 
clude such a treaty with these sectaries; that by their 
aid he might subdue the countries of Asia subject to 
the Greek emperors.— 

1 Asseinan, DibHoth. Orient. Vatican, tom. iii. par. iL 
p. 97, (fee. Kenaudot, liuft. Patriar. Akxandr. p. Kki, 
1C9, 

’t'Renaudot, ubi gupra^ p. IGS. 


but one will and one operation of will. ' 
Heraclius therefore, in order to terminate : 
the discord both in church and ^tate, issued i 
a decree in the year 630 that this faith 
should be received and taught.® j 

5. At first the affair seemed to go on 
well ; for although some refused to comply ! 
with the imperial edict, yet the two pa- j 
triarchs of the I^ast, Cyrus of Afexandria I 
and Athanasius of Antioch, did not hesitate 
to obey the will of the emperor, and the see 
of Jerusalem was then vacant.^ The con- ' 
sent of the Latin patriarch or of the Roman ! 
pontiff was perhaps not deemed necessary, 
in an affair which related so exclusively to 
the oriental church. Cyribs, whom the em- 
peror had promoted from the see of Phasis 
to that of Alexandria, hold a council, by the 
seventh decree of which the doctrine of 
Monothcletism, which the emperor wished 
to have introduced, was solemnly con- 
firmed.* And this modification of the dc- 
crc'e of Chalcedon was so intluentijil with 
the Monothelites in Egypt, Armenia, and 
other provinces, that a great part of them 
returned to the church. They seem how- 
ever to have explained the doctrine of one 
will in Christ, whi(^h was certainly equivo- 
cal, according to their own views, and not 
according to the general sentiments^of their 
.sect. 

6. But this fair prospect of peace and 
harmony was blasted, and a tormidable 
contest excited by a single monk of Pales- 
tine named Sophronius. He being present 
at the council of Alexandria, held by Cyrus 
in the year 633, strenuously resisted the 
article which related to one will in Christ ; 
and the next year 634, being made patriarch 
of JerusaTem, he assembled a council, in 
which he condemned the Mortothelltes, and 
maintained that, by their doctrine, the 

” The writers wlio give account of this sect are enu- 
incrateci by Kabricius, Biblioth. Graca, vol. x. p. 204. 
The account which T have given in the text is derived 
from the original sources, and rests on the most explicit 
testimony. [The most important of tlie ancient docu- 
ment.s are found in the Acts of tlie council of the 
Latcran, a.d. G49, and In those of the sixth general 
council held at Constantinople a.d. G8I, G82. Among 
the modern writers the most full and candid is Walch, 
Iltit. der Ketzei\ vol. i-v. p. 3 — CG7. See also Schrtteckh, 
Kirrhmgesrh. vol, xx. p. .3 kG — 4.53, and Bower’s Lives 
qf the Pupes, from Honorius to the end of this century, 
— Mur, 

4 See 1.0 Quien, Orient Chrittianut, tom. Iii. p. 264. 

5 I'he documents of this council are in Harduiii, 
Concilia^ tom. iii. p. 1327, tfec. The intention of Cyrus 
was good. He wished to gain over the Severians and 
the Theodosians, who composed a large part of the 
Christians of Alexandria ; and he considered the doc- 
trine of one will and one operation as the best means for 
this end. Ho therefore in several canons spoke of one 
tingle theandric operation In Christ (vibv ivtpyovvra 
TO. Beorrpen^ koX avOpiomva deoLvipiKp iutpyei^) yet 
for the sake of peace he refridnod firom a Arming either 
one or ttvo wills and operations. This step, though 
taken with the best intentions, gave occasion aflterwarcLs 
to the mast violent theological contests.— 6’c/i/, 
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Eutychian error resjiecting the amalgama- 
tion and confusion of natures in Christ, was 
revived and brought into the church. He 
drew over many, particularly among the 
monks, to his sentiments, and he made spe- 
cial efforts to gain over Honoriiis the Roman 
! pontiff to his side.* But Sergius of Con- 
I stantinople wrote a long and discreet letter 
j to llonorius, which induced him to decide, 

I that those held sound doctrine who taught 
j that there was one will and one o])eration 
: in Christ.* Hence arose severe contests, 

1 SophronUis was most sincere and decorous in hli 
opposition to the doctrine of Monotiieletisni. In the 
council of Alexandria, ho fell down before Cyrus and 
intreated him not to sanction such a doctrine. But he 
WHS alone in liis opposition. Cyn’.s treated him ten- 
derly, advised him to confer with Scv/,Mus the patriarch 
ot Constantinople on the subject, and wrote a letter to 
Serffins for Sophronius to carry. W'hcn aiTlved at, 
Constantinople, Sergius endeavoured to soothe him, 
roi)vesented tl.e point as unessential, agreed to write to 

» Cyrus not to allow any controversy on the subject, but 
to leave every one at full liberty to speculate as he 
pleased about it. Sopliroiiius now agreed to keep 
silence. But wlicn made patriarch of Jerusalem, Ills 
conscience would not Jet him rest. Whether lie as- 
lembled n provincial synod as Moshclm assert.^, is 
fjucstionable. But his circular epistle to the other 
patriarchs on occasion of his consecration contained an 
elaborate discussion of tlie subject, and a liost of quo- 
tations from tlie fathers in proof that the doctrine of 
two wills &nd two operations was the only true doc trine. 
See tlie letter in Havduiu’s Concilia^ tom. iik p. BtO’7.— 
Jlfur. 

2 The adherents to the Roman pontiffs have taken 
the utmost pains to disprove tliis, lest one of the pon- 
tifls should seem to have erred in a matter of such 
moment. See among many others, llarduin, Sacra- 

, mento AUans, iuhis Opp. Select a, p, 255, Ac. And indc'cd 
■ it is not dlfflcnlt either to accuse or excu.se the man. 
For lie appears not lo have known what he did think 
on the subject, and to have annexed no very 'aefinito 
ideas to the words which he used. Yet he rf/d say tliat 
tiiere was Init one will and one operation of toill in 
C'lirist. A nd for this he was condemned in the council 
of Constantinople. He was therefore a he ctic beyond 
nil controvcr.sy, if it be true tiiat universal councils 
cannot err. See IJossuet, De/ensio Declarationis quam 
Clems Gallicanus, anno IG82, dtf Potestate Ecclesiastica 
I sanxit, par. ii. lib. xH. cap. xxi. Ac. p. 182, &c. Add 
Basnngo, Hist, de I’ F.glise, tome i. p. 391, &c. [llono- 
rius was made acquainted by Sergius, in the above 
mentioned letter, with the origin and whole progress 
j of the controversy; and he was so impressed that in 
I hl.s answer to Sergius (which is in XIarduin's Concilia, 
tom. iil. p. 1319, &c.), he so far agreed with Scrgiu.s, 

I that he would not liave either one or two operations 
j and divine wills atFirmed; yet he did very clearly niain- 
i tain but one will in Christ, expressed his disapprobation 
j of Sophronius, and declared the whole controversy to 
be unimportant and mere logomachy. There is extant 
; also (ibid. p. 1351) an c.xtroot from a second letter of 
} Honovlus to Sergiii.s, in which he still farther confirms 
j his opinion. The friends of the Romish church have 
j taken great pains to justify this mistake of Honoriiis. 
The Acts of the sixth general council, say they, are 
corrupted and the name of Honorius has been wickedly 
foisted into them. Honorius was not condemned for 
heresy but for his forbearance. He meant to deny only 
tliat tlieve were two opposite wills in Christ. He wrote 
only as a private person and not us a bishop, and also 
when ill-infonnea by Sergius; and moreover retracted 
afterwards his opinion. But even Catholic wrltci*8 
have confuted these subteifuges — r.g'. Richer, Hist. 
Concil. General^ p. 296, Ac.; Du Pin, Biblioth. tom. 
Vi. p. 67, &c. Honorius was condemned not only in 
the sixth general council, but also in the seventh and 
eightli and In that in Trullo, and likewise by his own 
8ucce.''8ov8 (Agatlio, Leo II. Hadrian, Ac) and Is 
named in several Rituals, and particularly in the Br©- 


which divided the commonwealth as well as 
the church into two parties. 

7. To quiet these great commotions, 
Heracliiis published in the year 639, an 
Ecthesis, that is, a formula of faiths drawn 
up by Sergius, in which, while he forbade 
all dlScussiori of the question, whether there 
were only one or a twofold action or Opera- 
tion in Christ, he clearly stated that tliere 
was but one will in Christ. ^ This new law 
was approved by not a few in the East, an<I 
first of all by Pyrrhus of Constantinople, 
who on the death of Sergius succeeded to 
that sec in the year 639.^ But the Roman 
pontiff', John IV. in a council held this year 
at Rome, rejected the Ecthesis and con- 
demned the ^Jonothelites.® As the contro- j 
versy still continued, 4hc emperor Constans j j 
ill the year G48, with the consent of Paul | 
of Constantinople, published a new edict ji 
called the Typus, by which the Ecthesis | 
was annulled and silence enjoined on both || 
tlic contending parties, as well with regard i 
to one will, as with regard to one operation ' 
of will in Christ.® But by the excited 
monks silence was viewed as a crime, and j 
by their instigation IMartin, the bishop of 
Rom(', in a council of one liundrcd and five I 
bishops in the year 049, anathematized 
both the Eetlicsis and the Typus (but witli- 
I out naming tlie emperors) and likewise all 
patrons of tlie Monothelites. ^ 

viary and in tlic festival of Leo 11. together with Sor- 
ghis and Cyrus, as a person dnmnatie memorial. Tliis 
i.s manifest proof that no one then even tliought of an 
infallibility in the Romish pope.s, notwithstanding in 
modern times the name of Honorius has been erased 
from the Breviaries. — Sehl. {'Aoa Mower's Li res of the 
Popes (Agatlio). vol. iii and Gieseler\s Text-hook by 
Cunningham, vol. 1. p. 3!i9, note 17. — Mur. 

3 This Ecthesis is in llarduin’s Concilia, torn. iii. p. 

791, Ac Schl. 

4 Previously to this, Sergius assembled the clergy at 
Constantinople, and not only established the new Con- 
cordat, but ordained that all clergymen wlio sliould not 
adopt it should be liable to deposition, and all monks 
and laymen bo liable to excommunication. Extracts 
from tlie Acts of this council are given in the Acts of 

! the Lateral! council [a.d. G49] in llarduin, tom. ill. p. 
79.5, Ac. Pyrrhus, the successor of Sergius, likewise 
received this formula in an assembly of the clergy a.o. 
640, and commanded all bi.shops, wliether present or 
absent, to subscribe to it. See the extracts from tho 
Acts of this council In llarduin, tom. iii. p. 797* — 
Schl. 

5 Heraclius transmitted tho Eetlicsis to Pope Severi- 
nus at Rome by the exarch Tstuveius. (llarduin, tom. ' 
iii. p. 803.) Whether Severinus submitted to it is un- 
certain. But that his envoys sent to Constantinople to 
obtain the confirmation of his election, could not suc- 
ceed till they had engaged he should receive it, is 
certain. His successor, John IV. rejected it soon after 
his elevation to office, in a Romish council»of which we 
have only very dubious accounts. On the side of this 
pope stood tho Island of Cyprus, and Numidla, Byzi- 

i cene, the Prsadneia Proconsularis, and Mauritania ; 
from all of which provinces synodal epistles are still 
extant, which show that the bishops there passed reso. 
lutions against the Ecthesis. They ore in Uardnin, 
'tom. iii. p. 727, Ac — Schl. 

6 This Typtis is In XIarduin's Concilia, tom. iii. p. 

I 823. 8ic.— h'hl. 

r 7 This council was held in the church of St. John of 
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8. The audacity of Martin in 
tizing the imperial edicts provoked Cbnstans 
to issue orders for the arrest of the pontiff 
by the exarch Calliopas, and for his trans- 
portation in the year 650 to the island of 
Naxia. Maximus, the ringleader of the 
seditious monks, was banished to Qf^yca, 
and others not less factious were punished 
in dilferent ways.* The succeeding Roman 
pontiiFs, Eugenius and Vitalian, were more 
discreet and moderate, especially the latter, 
who received Constans, upon his arrival at 
Rome in tlie year 663, with the highest 
honours, and adopted measures to prevcjit 
the controversy from being rekindled. ^ It 
therefore slept in silence for several years; 
but as it was only a coneealed fire whieli 
burned in scicret, and as now commotions 
hazardous to tlie })id)lic })eacc were con- 
stantly to be feaKtd, Constantine Pogona- 
tus, the son of Constans, hauing advised 

With the Roman pontiff Agatho, suminoneJ 
a general council in the year 680, which is 
called the sixth of the^oecuinenical councils; 
and here he permitted the Monothelites and 
the Roman pontiff Honorius to be con- 
demned, in the presence of Agatho’s legates, 
and he confirmed the decrees of the coun- 
cil with the sanction of penal laws.^ 

9. It is very difficult to define the real sen- 
timents of the Monothelites, or what it was 
their adversaries condonned; for neither 
party is uniform in its statements, and both 
disclaim the errors imputed to them. I. 
The Moiiothelites disclaimed all connexion 
with the Eutyehijins and the Monof)hy.sites, 
and confesscfi that there were in Christ the 
Saviour two natures, so united without 
mixture or confusion, a.s to eon.stitute but 
one person. If. They admitted that the 
human soul of Christ was endowed with a 
will, or the faculty of willing and choosing,, 
and tliat it did not lose this power of willing 
and choosing in conse(|uence of its union 
with the divine nature; for they held and 
taught that Christ was j)eifoet man as well 
as perfect God, and of course that his Im- 
mau soul had the power of willing and 
choosing. ILL Tliey denied tliat this power 
of willing and choosing in tlie human soul of 
Christ was inactive or inoperative; on the 
contrary, they conceded that it operated 
togcither with the divine will. IV". They 
therefore in reality admitted two wills in 
Christ, and tluit both wen', active and ope- 
rative wills.'* Yet, V. They maintained 

the Lateran, and thence calk'<l the Luteran Coimcil. 
The Acta of it are in Hurduin, toni. iii. p. 02G — OiO, 
The year before, Cope Tlicodore bad iicld a conncil at 
Rome, in wliich he condernned Pyrrlma who l^ad lost 
the patriarchate of Constantinople, in consequence of 
his takinfi: part in the civil coirnnotions of that city at 
the election of a now emperor, together with liis suc- 
cessor Paul ; and had rniiiglod some of tlio sacramental 
wine witii the iivk \vUi> \vl\ieh ho signed their condem- 
nation. See Walch, ///■./. d''r Kirclumiyrsnm. p. 419. 
The Emperor Con-.tans hope<i by meaiia of his Tf/pus\ 
to put an end to all tViose commotions; and he would 
undoubtedly have sucoeeded, if he had had only candid 
and rea.son.ible men to do;d with. Rut at lloiue a de- 
termined spirit of self-justitication jirovailed, and un- 
fortunately i’ope Martin was a man wlio sought to gain 
a reputation for learning by metaphysical wrangling, 
j lie condemned in this council the opinion.^ of an Ara- 
i blan bishop, Theoclorus of Pharan, a /.eiilous ?donophy- 
site, but touched so lightly on the doetrines of Honorius 
as not even to montion liis name, — Sr/tL 

1 To give the proceeding a le.^s e.ve.ptionahle aspect. 
Pope Martin was accused of various crimes. Ho wa.s 

j charged with being a partisan of the rebel exarch 
j Olyinpiua, with sending luqiplies of money to the Sara- 
cens, ,S:c. From Na.xia ho was hrouglit to Coustanti- 
1 noplo, and there suVqected to a judicial trial. Ho would 
j certainly have lost his head as a traitor, had not the 

1 dying patriarch Paul moved the emperor to commute 
his puPhlshment into banishment to Chersou, wlicro he 
soon after died in great distress. See hi.s fourteenth 
and following Epistles, in Labbe, turn, vi.; 

and Concilia llogia, tom. xv,; and Muratoi’i, History 
of Italy, vol. iv. p. 12o, Ac. — Scld. fAlso Hower’s 
Lines of the. Popes, vol. iii. — 

2 Vitalian. as soon as he was elected, dispatched his 
envoys to Const antinople, and by them sent the cus- 
tomary confession of his faith to the patriarch. The 
discreet procedure of the Pope and tlie politic.al cir- 
cumstances of the times c.aused his envoy.s to bo well 
received, and to bo sent back to Rome by Constantine 
with .splendid presents. The patriarch of Constantino- 
ple also, in his letter of reply, expressed warm desires 
for union and harmony. When the emperor Constans 
in the year GG3 came to Rome, in his campaign against 
the Lombard.^, the Pope .showed him more honour than 
it became his papal character to show to one who had 
murdered his own brother ; for the emperor a few years 
before had put to death his own brother, the deacon 
Theodo.sius. The Pope, with all his dergy, went out 
to meet him two miles from Rome, and escorted him 
Into the city. But all the honours ho showed to the 
emperor did not prevent the latter from carrying off to 
Constantinople all the brass which ornamented the city, 
and even the plates which covered the roof of the Pan- 
theon. See Anast.a.sius, De Cita Vitaliani ; and Paulus 
Diaconus, Hist. Lon^obur. lib. v. cap. vi. vii. — SchL 

3 Thi 3 council v as called by the emperor, who pre- 
sided in it in person. The uunilier of bishops was 
small at first, but increased to near two hundred. 
There were eiglitccn sessions from the 7tli Nov. G80 to 
the IGth Sept. G81. No one of the ancient councils was 
conducted with more decorum and fairnes.s; yot not 
tho biblc but the decrees of former councils and the 
writing.s of the fathers were the authority relied upon. 
All tho groat patriarchs were present, either person.illy 
or by their representatives. At first tho two parties 
were nearly balanced. But in the eighth session March 
7th, George, tho patriarch of Con.stantinople, went over 
to the side of the orthodox, and was followed by all tho 
clergy of his diocese. Mac.arius, tho patriarch of An- 
tioch, wno stood firm at the head of tlio Moiiothelites, 
was now outvoted, condemned, and deprived of his 
ofiico. The Monothelites as soon as they were ad- 
judged to be heretics, lost their .scats ; and therefore tho 
decrees of the council were (inally carried by a unani- 
mous vote. Theodorus of Pharan, Cyiais of Aloxan- 
dricO, Sergius, Pyrrhus and Paul of Gonstantinople, 
Honorius of Rome, Macarius of Antfoch, and some 
others, were condemned as heretics ; and tho doctrbio 
of two wills, a human and divine, and two kinds of 
voluntary acts in Ciirist, defined and established. Tho 
Acts of this council, Gr. and Let. arc in Harduin’s 
Concilia, ioin, iii. p. 1043— 1G44; and they are not fa 1- 
sftSed as some Catholics formerly asserted. See Com- 
befis, Diss. ApohgeL pro Actis vl. Synndi, in hi.s 
Auctar. Biblioth. Pair. noo. tom. ii. p. 65; Forbes, 
Instruclio Hid. Theol. lib. v. cap. x. ; Du Pin, Bih~ 
tioth. des Auteun Eccles. tome vl, p. 61 ; Cave, Hist, 
Lit. tom. i. p. 605; Bower, Lioes the Popet (Aga- 
tho), vol. iii.— A/ur. - . 

1 4 They admitted two faculties or voluntary powers, a 

1 human Und a divine; but nnlntainod that when brouglit 
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that, in a certain sense, there was but one 
will and one operation of will in Christ. 

10. But these positions were not ex- 
plained in precisely the same manner by all 
who were called Monothelites. Some of 
them, as may be fully proved, intended no 
more than Inat the two wills in Christ, the 
human and the divine, wei'e always harmo- 
nious, and in this sense one; or that the 
human will always accorded with the divine 
will, and was therefore always holy, up- 
right, and good. And in this opinion there 
is nothing censurable.* But others, ap- 
proaching nearer to the Monophysites, sup- 
posed that the two wills in Christ, that is, 
the two powers of willing, in consequence 
of the personal union (as it is called) of the 
two natures, were amalgamated and became 
one will ; yet they still admitted that the 
two wills could be, and should be, discri- 
minated in our conceptions. The greatest 
part of the sect and those possessing the 
greatest acumen, supposed that the will of 
Christ’s human soul was the instrument of 
his divine will, yet when moved and 
prompted to act, it operated and put forth 
volitions in connexion with the divine will.* 
From this supposition, the position so obsti- 
nately maintained by the Monothelites was 
unavoidable, that in Christ there was but one 
will and one operation of will ; for the ope- 
ration of an instrument and of him who uses 
it, is not twofold but one. Setting aside 
therefore the suspicion of Eutychianism and 
other things connected with that question, 
the point in controversy was, whether the 
human will of Christ sometimes acted from 
its own impulse, or whether it was always 
moved by the instigation of the divine na- 
ture. This controversy is a striking illus- 
tration of the fallacious and hazardous nature 
of every religious peace which is made to rest 
on ambiguous phraseology. The friends of 
the council of Chalcedon endeavoured to 
ensnare the Monophysites by means of a pio- 
position of dubious interpretation; and they 
thus imprudently involved the church and 
the state in long protracted controversies. 


into action they operated as if they were but ono. By 
the expression one will therefore, they seem to have 
intended one volition or act of the will, and by one 
operation they intended one mode of acting. See 
Walch, Hist, aer Keixer, vol. ix. p. 684, 8cQ,—Mur, 

• See Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. ix. p. 592, &c. 
where he names (in Anm. i. p. 693) Sergius, Hono- 
rlus, and the Ecthesis^ ^ giving these views.— Mur. 

2 Apeording to WaicAi, Hist, der Kctzir. vol. ix. p. 
694, fto. the tubordlnation of the human will to tho 
divine in COiriflt was expWned by some to be altogether 
voluntary, or a OQMiDj|heii0e of the pious resignation 
and the faith of thtrVMn Cbtiat Jesus ; but others sup- 
posed that it resulted flpom the nature of the union by 
which the human nature became the instrument by 
w hich t^ divine nature worked ; and they illustrated 
uie subject by the subjection of man's bodily members 
to the empire of his miuil or soul^— Jlfar. 


1 1 . The doctrine of the Mono thelites, thus 
condemned and exploded by the council of 
Constantinonle, found a place of refuge 
among the Mardaites, a people who inha- 
bited the mountains of Libanus and Antili- 
banus ; and who about the conclusion of this 
centSry received from John Maro, their 
first bishop, the name of Maronites which 
they still retain. No one of the ancients 
indeed has mentioned this man as the per- 
son who brought the Libaniots to embrace 
Monotheletism ; but there arc strong rea- 
sons for believing that it was this John, 
whose surname ol Maro passed over to the 
people of whom he was bishop.® This how- 
ever is demonstrable from the testimony of 
William of Tyre and of other unexception- 
able witnesses,^ that the Maronites were 
for a long time Monothelites in sentiment, 
and that it was not till the twelfth century, 
when they became reconciled with the 
Romish church in the year 1 182, that they 
abandoned the error of one will in Christ. 
The most learned of the modern Maronites 
have very studiously endeavoured to wipe 
oir this reproach from their nation, and 
have advanced many arguments to prove 
that their ancestors were always obedient 
to the see of Rome, and never embraced 
the sentiments cither of the Monophysites 
or of the Monothelites. But they cannot 
persuade the learned to believe so; for these 


3 The surname of Maro was given to this monk be- 
cause he had lived in the celebrated monastery of St. 
Maro on the river O rentes, before he took up his residence 
among the Mardaites on Mount Lebanon. A particu- 
lar account is given of him by Asseman, liiblioth. 
Oriental. Clement. Vatic, tom. i. p. 496. [Gabriel 
Sionita, J)e Urhihus ct Moribus Oriental, cap. viil. de- 
rives the name of Maronites from an abbot Maron, 
whom he extols for his holiness and his virtues ; but lie 
will acknowledge no heretical Maro. — Schl. [Giescler 
in his Text-book by Cunningham, vol. i. p. 373, note 5, 
thinks the history of the Maronites has been obscured 
by identiiying that people with tho Mardaites ; and re- 
fers us to Duperron, Recherches sur les migrations dcs 
Mardes in the MAnoires de V ylcad. des Inscript, tome 
1. p. I, ‘‘showing that tho Mardaites or Mards, a war- 
like nation of Armenia, were placed as a garrison on 
Mount Libanus by Constantine Pogonatus, A.t>. 676 
(Theophanes p. 295), but withdrawn a.d. 685 by Jus- 
tinian II. (ibi^ p. 302).” — Mur. 

4 The passage of William of Tyro is in his Hist. re., 
rum in partibus Transmar. gestar. lib. xxxli. cap. 
viii. and is this : — “ A Syrian nation in tho province of 
Fhenicia, inliabiting the cliffs of Lebanon near the city 
Biblos, while enjoying temporal peace, experienced a 
great change in Us state. For having followed the 
errors of one Maro, a heresiarch, for nearly 500 years, 
and so as to be called after him Maronites, and to be 
separated from the church of the faithful and maintain 
a separate worship, through divine influence returning 
now to a sound mind they put on resolution and joined 
themselves to Aimericus, the patriarch of Antioch.”— 
The Alexandrian patriarch Eutychius, whose Annals 
Pocock has translated from the Arabic, likewise men- 
tions a monk Marun, “ who asserted that Christ our 
Lord had two natures and one will, ono operation and 
person, and corrupted the faith of men; and whose 
followers, holding the same sentiments with hiim W’ore 
called Maronites, deiiving their name from lus inuitetr 
Maro*— 


Chap, v.] 


illSTOli:^ OF HERESIES. 


maintain that their testimonies are fictitious 
and of no validity.^ 

12. Neither the sixth [general] council, 
which condemned the Monothelites, nor the 
fifth, which had been held in the preceding 
ceuturjr, enacted any canons conq^ning 
discipline and rites ; therefore a new assem- 
bly of bishops was held by order of Justi- 
nian II. in the year G92, at Constantinople, 
in a tower of the palace which was called 
Trullus. This council, from the place of 
meeting, was called Concilium Trullanum, 
and from another circumstance, Quinisex- 
tum, because the Greeks considered its de- 
crees as necessary to the perfection of the 
acts of the fifth and sixth councils. We 
have one hundred and two canons sanc- 
tioned by this assembly, on various subjects 
pertaining to the external part of worship, 
the government of the church, and the 
conduct of Christians. But as six of these 
canons arc opposed to the Romish opi- 
nions and customs, therefore the Roman 
pontills refused to approve the council 
as a wliole or to rank it among the gene- 
ral councils, although they have deemed 

» The cause of the Maronites has been pleaded by 
Abrah. Echelcnsls, Gabriel Sionito, and others of the 
Maronlto nation ; but by none of them more fully than 
by Nalron, both in his Dissert, de Origine^ Nomine et 
lieligione Maronitarum, Rome, 1079, 8vo; and in his 
Euoplia fidei C<itholic<e ex Sj/rorum et Chald^orurn Mo- 
nunwntfs, Romo, 1004, 8vo. Yet Nairon induced none 
to believe his positions except Pagi (in his Critica lia- 
roniana^ ad ann. 094), and De la Roeque, in whose 
Voyage de Syrie et de M ontli ban, tome p. 28 — 129, 
there is a long Dissertation concerning the origin of 
tlie Maronites. Even Asseman, who being a Maronite 
spared no pains to vindicate the character of his nation 
( liibUoth. Orient. Clement- Vatic, tom. i. p. 496) yet does 
not deny that much of what has been written by Nidron 


the greatest part of its canons to be excel- 
lent.* I 


and others In behalf of the Maronites, is without weight 
or authority. See Morin, De Ordinal. Sacrit, p. 380, 
&c.; Simon, Histoire Critique des Chretiens Orientaux, 
chap. xili. p. 146; Renaudot, Hist. Fatriar. Alexand. 
p. 149, and Preefat. ad Liturgias On^ales ; LeBrun, 
Explication de la, Messe, tomeii. p. 626, &c. Paris, 1726, 
8vo. The arguments on both sides are stated, and 
the reader la left to form his own Judgment, by Le 
Quien, Oriens Christianus, tom. iii. p. 10, &c. [See 
also \Yalch, Hist, der Ketxer. vol. ix. p. 474 — 488.— 
Mur. 

^ See Pagi, Breviarium Pontific. Homan, tom. i. p. 
486; Lupus, Diss. de Conoilio Trullano, in his Notes 
and Dissertations on Councils, 0pp. tom. iii. p. 168, 
8cc. The Romans reject the fifth canon which approves 
of the eighty-five Apostolic Canons commonly attributed 
to Clement — the thirteenth canon, which allows priests 
to live in wedlock— the fifty-fifth canon, which con- 
demns fasting on Saturdays, a custom flowed of in 
the Latin church — the sixty-seventh canon, which 
earnestly enjoins abstinence from blood and from 
things strangled— the eighty-second canon, which pro- 
hibits the painting of Christ in the imago of a lamb— 
and the eighty-sixth canon, concerning the equality of 
the bishops of Romo and Constantinople. [The eastern 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Justiniana, with more than 200 bishops, 
attended this council. The Roman pontiff had nr 
proper legate there. Yet his ordinary representatives 
at the imperial court sat in the council, and subscribed 
its decisions ; and Basil, the arclibishop of Crete, says 
in his subscription that he represented tho patriarch of 
Romo and all tho bishops imder him . Tho emperor 
attended the council in person and subscribed its de- 
crees. In the original, a space was lelt for tho sub- 
scription of tho Roman pontiff ; but when it was sent 
to Romo by the emperor, and Pope Sergius was called 
on to subscribe, he showed such a refractory spirit as 
nearly cost him his liberty. The reason was, he found 
the above mentioned canons to be contrary to the prin- 
ciples and usages of his church. For tho same reason 
the admirers of the Romish bishop to this day, are not 
agreed whether tho whole council, or only tho canons 
which have tho misfortune to displease them, should bo 
rejected; notwithstanding at an early period Pope 
Adrian approved of it. On tho other hand this council 
was recognised by tho Greeks as a valid one, and classed 
among the general councils. 8co Walch, Hist, der 
Kirchenoersani. p. 441, — Schl. 
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CENTURY EIGHTH. 


PART I. 

HISTORY OF THE OUTWARD STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE rUOSPETlOUS EVENTS OF THIS CENTURY. 

1 . While the Mohammedams were falling 
upon and subjugating the fairest provinces 
of Asia, and diminishing everywhere the 
lustre and reputation of Christianity, the 
Nestorians of Chaldea were blessing with 
the knowledge of heavenly truth those 
barbarous nations, called Scythians by the 
ancients and by the moderns Tartars, 
living on this side Mount Imaus and not 
subject to the Saracens. It is now ascer- 
tained that Timotheus the Nestorian pon- 
tiff, who attained that dignity a.d. 778, 
imbued with a knowledge of Christianity 
by the ministry of Subchal Jesu whom he 
created a bishop, first the Gelie and Daila- 
mites, nations of Hjrrcania, and afterwards 
by other missionaries, the rest of the na- 
tions of Hyrcania, Bactria, Margiana, and 
Sogdiana.^ It is also certain that Chris- 

1 Thomas Margensis, Hist. Monast. lib. iii. In Asse- 
man, Biblio. Orient. Vatic, tom. iii. par. i. p. 491. 
Bee also Ibid. tom. Iii. par. ii. cap. ix. sec. 5, p. 
478. [Moshclm in his Hist. Tartarorum Eccles. p. 13, 
&c. relying chiefly on the preceding authorities, states 
that Timotheus, whq was patriarch of the Nestorians 
fi|;pm A.D. 777 to a.d, 820, planned the mission to these 
nations inhabiting the shores of the Caspian sea ; and 
selected for its execution one Subchal Jesu, a learned 
monlc of the Neitorian monastery of Bcth-Aben in 
Assyria, well skilled in the Syriac, Arabic, and Persian 
langui^es ; ordained him bishop and sent him forth. 
SubchtU made numerous converts among the Gelss and 
Dailamites, formed them into churches, and ordained 
eldewrbver them. This active missionary also travelled 
farther East, and spread the Gospel extensively in Tar- 
tary, Chathai, and China ; but on his return from his 
mission to visit Timotheus and the monks of his con- 
vent, he was murdered by the Barbarians. Timotheus 
now ordained Kardagus and Jabalaha, two other monks 
of Beth-Aben, and sent them with fifteen assistant 
monks into the same countries. These also were suc- 
cessful missionaries ; and with the consent of Timo- 
theus, the two bishops ordained seven of their com- 
panions to be bishops of the East, namely, Thomas 
who went into India, David metropolitan of China, and 
Zacchaeus, Semus, Ephraim, Simeon, and Ananias. 
Thomas Margensis relates that Timotheus directed the 
two ordaining bishops first to ordain a third, and to 
supply the place of a third bishop at his ordination, by 
maolnga copy of the Gospels on the seat near the right 
hand. Afterwards they would have the canoui^ 
number of three bishops to ordain the oihera. These 


tianity was firmly and permanently esta- 
blished in those countries for several 
centuries, although it was sometimes dis- 
turbed by the Mohammedans; and that 
the bishops of these countries were always 
subject to the authority of the Nestorian 
pontiff. 

2. In Europe most of the German na- 
tions were still involved in the darkness of 
superstition ; the only exception beii^ the 
tribes on the Rhine — namely, the Bava- 
rians, who are known to have received a 
knowledge of Christianity under Theodoric, 
the son of Clovis the Great, and the Eastern 
Franks [or Franconians] with a few others. 
Attempts had been often made to enlighten 
the Germans, both by the kings and princes, 
for whose interest it was that those warlike 
tribes sliould become civilised, and also by 
some pious and holy men ; but the attempts 
had met with little or no success. But in 
this century, Winifrid, an English Bene- 
dictine monk of noble birth who afterwards 
bore the name of Boniface, attempted this 
object with better success. In the year 
715 he left his native country with two 
companions, and first attempted in vain to 
disseminate Christian doctrines among the 
Frieslanders who were subjects of King 
Radbod. Afterwards in the year 719, 
having received a solemn commission from 
the Roman pontiff, Gregory II. he more 
successfully performed the functions of a 
Christian teacher among the Thuringians, 
the Frieslanders, and the Hessians.* 


new bishops dispersed themselves widely over the coun- 
tries of the East, and founded many churches in India, 
Chathai, and China. But after the death of Timotheus, 
>.D. 820, we learn nothing more respecting these 
churches till a.d. 1000, when the famous Christian 
prince, called Presbyter John, came upon the stage. — 
Mur. 

2 All that could be ssdd of this celebrated man has 
been collected by Oudenius, in his Biss, de S. Bonu 
fatio Germamrum Apostolo^ Helmst. 1722, 4to. Yet 
we may add Fabrlclus, Biblio, Lat. medii tom. i. 
p. 709 ; Histoire Litt. de la France^ tome Iv. p. 92 
Mabillon, Annates Benedictini, and others. [The 
church histories of Fleury, Schroeckh, and Bnl mkit, 
gave ample accounts of Bonifhee. Milner {ChuteA I 


3. In the year 723, being ordained a 
bishop by Gregory 11. at Rome and being 
supported by the authority and the aid of 
Charles Martel, the mayor of the palace to 

Hist. cent. viii. chap, iv.) Is an admirer of Boniface. 
The best among the original biographers of this famous 
man are Willibald, one of his disciples, and a German 
monk named Othlon who lived in the eleventh century, 
and collected various letters of Boniface which he has 
inserted in his narrative. Both these biographies with 
valuable notes are contained in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. tom. iv. p. 1 — 84, ed. Venet. 1734. Ac- 
cording to these writers, Boniface was born at Kirton 
[Crediton] in Devonshire about a.d. C80. When but 
four or five years old he showed a strong inclination 
for a monastic life, which his father first endeavoured 
to eradicate but afterwards favoured. He first entered 
a monastery at Exeter, whence he removed to the 
monastery of Nuscelle in Hants, as a better place for 
study. At the age of thirty he was ordained a presby- 
ter. About A . D . 7 1 5, ho undertook a voluntary mission 
to Friesland with two monks for companions. But 
Kadbod, the pagan king of tlie country, being at war 
with the Franks and hostile to the Ciiristians, gave 
hitn no encouragement ; and he returned again to his 
monastery. The abbacy of Nuscelle was now offered 
lilm, but ho refused it because he preferred a more 
active employment. Soon after, having projected a 
mission to the pagans in Germany, he set out for Rome 
to obtain the papal sanction and support to his enter- 
prise. Having obtained this he now visited Germany, 
preached in Bavaria and Thuringia, and learning that 
Radbod was dead he went to Friesland, and for three 
years assisted Wiliibrord, the aged bishop of Utrcciit, 
in spreading the Gospel and erecting churches among 
the neighbouring pagans. He i>ow visited Rome a 
second time in tlie year 723, was closely examined by 
the pope, as to liis faith and his adherence to the see of 
Rome ; and upon his swearing perpetual allegiance to 
the pope, he was created a bishop and had his name 
changed from Winifrid to Boniface. Wltli numerous 
letters of recommendation to princes, bishops, and 
others, and a good stock of holy relics, Boniface re- 
turned through France, wliere Charles Martel received 
him cordially, and furnished him with a safe^onduct 
throughout the empire. He first went among the 
Hessians, where he suppressed the remains of idolatry, 
and intrepidly cut down the consecrated oak qf Jupiter, 
which broke; into four equal parts in its fall. This 
prodigy silenced all objections, and out of the wood of 
this tree a chapel was built dedicated to St. I’eter. 
From Hesse ho went to Thuringia, where he effected 
a similar reform. On the accession of Gregory III. to 
the papal chair a.d. 731, Boniface sent an embassy to 
Rome giving account of his proceedings, and proposing 
several questions respecting ecclesiastical law, for so- 
lution, The pope answered his inquiries, sent him a 
fresh supply of relics, and also the archiepiscopal pal- 
lium, with instructions when and how to wear it. In 
the year 738 ho visited Romo a third time attended by 
a largo retinue of priests and monks, and was gra- 
ciously received by the pope. On his return through 
Bavaria as papal legate, he divided that country into 
four bishoprics, and placed bishops over them, at Saltz- 
burg, Freisingen, Regensburg [Ratisbon], and Passau. 
In me year 741 he erected four more bishoprics In Ger- 
many, namely, those of WUrtzburg, Eichstadt, Bura- 
burg, and Erfurth. Hitherto Bonifkce had been arch- 
bishop of no particular place; but in the year 745 he 
procured the deposition of Gevilieb, archbishop of 
Mentz, charging him in a provincial council with 
having slain in single combat the man who had slain 
his own father in battle, and with having kept dogs and 
birds for sport. This council decreed the vacant sec 
of Mentz to Boniface. As archbishop of Mentz, Boni- 
face claimed jurisdiction over the bishop of Utrecht, 
which claim was contested by the archbishop of Cologne. 
Boniface, as archbishop and as papal legate, presided 
in several councils in France and Germany, and was 
very active in enforcing uniformity of rites, and rigid 
adherence to the canons of the church of Rome. In 
the year 754, being far advanced in life, be left his 
bishopric at Mentz under the care of Lullus, whom he 
ordamed his colleague and successor, and undertook 
a mission among the Frieslanders, who were but par- 


the king of the Franks, Boniface returned 
to his Ilessians and Thuringians, and re- 
sumed his labours among them with much 
success, He was now assisted by several 
learned and pious persons of both sexes, 
who repaired to him out of England and 
France. In the year 738, having gathered 
more Christian churches than one man 
alone could govern, he was advanced to the 
rank of an Archbishop by Gregory III. and 
by his authority and with the aid of Carlo- 
man and Pepin, the sons of Charles Martel, 
he established various bishoprics in Ger- 
many, as those of Wiirtzburg, Buraburg 
[near Fritzlar in Hesse-Cassel] Erfurth, and 
Eichstadt; to which he added in the year 
744 the fjimous monastery of Fulda. The j 
final reward of his labours decreed to him i 
in the year J46 by the Roman pontiff 
Zacharias was, to be constituted archbishop 
of Mentz and primate of Germany and 
Belgium. In his old age he travelled on^'e 
more among the Frieslanders, that his 
ministry might terminate with the people 
among whom it commenced; but in the 
year 7*'>5 be was murdered with fifty cler- 
gymen who attended him, by the people of 
that nation. 

4. On account of his vast labours in 
propagating Christianity among the Ger- 
mans, Boniface has gained the title of the 
Apostle of Germany ; and a candid estimate 
of the magnitude of his acliievemcnts will 
show him to be not altogether unworthy of 
this title.* Yet ns an apostle, ho was 
widely different from that pattern which 
the first and genuine apostles have left us. 
For not to mention that the honour and 

tially converted to Christianity. With the aid of 
several clergymen and monks, he had brought many 
persons of both sexes to submit to baptism ; and having 
appointed the 6th of Juno for a general meeting of the 
converts to receive the right of confirmation at Uockum 
on the Bordne between East and^West Frlosland, oo 
the morning of the day appointed a party of pagan 
Frieslanders assaulted his camp. His young men 
began to prepare for battle, but Boniface forbade It and 
exhorted all to resign themselves up to die as martyrs. 
He and his fifty-two companions were all murdered, 
and their camp was plundered. The remains of Boni- 
face were carried to Mentz and thence to Fulda. 
Boniface left behind him forty-two epistles, thirty-six 
ecclesiastical rules, fifteen discourses, and a part of a 
work on penance. — Mur. 

I If the man deserves the title of an Apostle, who 
goes among the heathen, preaches to them the Gospel 
according to his best knowledge of it, encounters many 
hardships, makes some inroad upon idolatry, gathers 
churches, erects houses of worship, founds monasteries, 
and spends his life in this business, then Boni&ce 
justly merits this title. But if that man only can be 
called an Apostle, who is in all respects like to Peter 
and Paul, who In all his efforts looks only to the ho- 
nour of Christ and the dissemination of truth and 
virtue, and for attaining these ends employs no means 
but such as the first Apostles of Christ used, then 
manifestly Boniface was wholly unworthy of this name. 
He was rather an Apostle of the pope than of Jesus 
Christ; he had but one eye directed towards Christ, 
the other was fixed on the pope of Rome, and on bis 
own fame which depended on him.— 
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raajcatj of the Roman pontiff whose minis- and d groat degree of ignorance not only of 
ter and legate he was, were equally his many things which an apostle ought to 
care — nay more so than the glory of Christ know, but in particular of the true charac- 
and his religion;* he did not oppose super- ter of the (Christian religion J 
stilion with the weapons which the ancient 5. Besides Boniface, others also attempted 
apostles used, but ho often coerced the to rescue the iincvangelizcd nations of Ger- 
minds of the people by violence and terrors, many from the thraldom of superstition, 
and at other times caught them by artifices Such was Corbinian, a French Benedictine 
and fraud.** Ilis epistles also betray here monk, who after various labours for the 
and there an ambitious and arrogant spirit, instruction of the Bavarians and otluir na- 
a crafty and Insidious disposition, an immo- tions, became bishop of Freysingon.^ Such 
derate eagerness to increase tlic honours also was Pirrnin, a French monk, nearly 
and extend the prerogatives of the clergy, 3 contemporary with Bonificc, who taught 

I Thfi Frerch Ttoncdictine monlta ingenuously ac- * A largo part of t-Fo questions wlilch Boniface sub- 
Icnowlodgc tliat Boniface was a sycophant of the Ro- mitted to the cousidoration of the popes, iK'tray his 
man iiontifF, and showed him more deference than was Ignorance, ilut btill more so does Ids decision of the 
lit and proper. Woe IJiat. dr la Frahcr, tome case of conscience, wlu.n a Bavarian priest who did 

iv. p. 100. “11 e.xprime son devoucmerit pour le S. not understand Latin had hapti>;td witii these words; 
Siege quclqTiofois en des termos qui ne sent pas assez JUtplizn tr in 7iorninc patria ct Jilla d spiritiui mneta. 
proportioinies la dignit6 du caracterc Ki>J:;copal.’' which baptism he pronounced to ho null and void ; ana 
[We need only to read his epistles to be satisfied on tliis likowiso his persecution of the priest Virgilius in Ba- 
point. lie says (/.’p. xci. p. 12(5, ed. Serrar.), that all varia, who maintained that the earth is globular and 
lie had done for six-and-thirty years while legate of Ihe consequently habitable on the oth.cr side cf it, and 
holy see, was intended for the advantage of the church there eulightened by the sun and nsoon. Boniface 
at Rome; to the judgment of which so far as he had looked upon this as a gross heresy ; and he accused the 
erred in word or deed, he submitted himself witli all man before the pope who actually excommunicated 
humility. Cringing enough for air archbishop of the him for a heretic, t'cc the tenth Kpistle of Zacharias 
Cerrnan church ! In a letter to I’ope Zacharias (Zip. in Ilarduin, 6’o»u77/rt, tom. iii. p. 1D12. — Srhl. [In this 
liouif. cxxxii. p. 181) he writes, that ho wished to and the preceding notes Schlegel has laboured with 
maintain the general faith and union with the cliurch of the zeal of a prosecutor to substantiate the heavy 
Romo, and would not cease to urge and persuade all charges of Moslielm against Boniface. I have curc- 
liis pupils who wore about hiiri to he obedient to the see fully rejui the original lives of this missionary, and also 
of Rome. In another letter addressed to Stephen HI. a considerable part of his correspondence ; and 1 must 
(A’p. xevli. p. 132) upon occasion of hia contest with say, 1 think Mosheim and his annotator Schlcgel have 
the bishop of Cologne respecting the bishopric of not done impartial justice to this eminent man. lie 
Utrecht, ho reprcseut.s the bishop of Cologne as wishing appears to me to have been one of the most sincere and 
exclusively to mal^ the bishop who sliould prcacli to honest men of liis age ; though he partook largely in 
the Frieslanders, independent of the see of Romo; the common faults of ids time — an excessive attach- 
whereas he (Boniface) was exerting all hia powers to rnent to monkery, and a superstitious regard for the 
make the bishopric of Utrcclit entirely dependent on canons of the church and the externals of religion, 
the see of Rome.— Ac/i/. With all his imperfections he deson cs to be classed 

- It is unquestionable that this apostle of the Gor- with tho.se who followed Christ according to the best 
mans marched into Thuringia at the head of an army, liglit they had, and who did much to advance true rc- 
nnd that at the time ho was murdered bv tlie Fries- ligion among men.— d/wr. 

landers, he had soldiers with him us his body-guard; & Baronins, Annalex, tom. viii. ad ann. 71G, see. 10, 
and so in all his enterprises he had the support of the A'c. ; Mcicholhcck, Hit. nxis, tom. i. [The 

civil arm afforded to him by Charles Martel, Carloman, life of Saint Corbinian was written by one of his pupils 
and Tepin. Ilis arguments also may have been not the and successors, Ariho; and maybe seen in Mabillon, 
best if he followed the directions of Hunlel, bishop of Acta Sanctor, Ord. Bmcd. tom. iii. p. 470 — 485, and 
WinoRcster; for whom as his epistles show he had a in Meicheibcek, Hixt. Frising. tom. i. par. ii. p. 3 — 21 
high respect. (See Ep. BoniJ'. iii. p. .5, and that of Corbinian was horn at Chartres, near Taris about a. n, 
Daniel to \\\xr\, Ep. Ixvii. p. 79, t^c.) For here Dani* 1 680. lie early dev oted ijimself to a monastic life, and 
advises him to a.sk the pagans, how they cun believe to escape from society and enjoy solitude, he travelled 
that the gods reword the righteous and punisli the into Italy about the year 717, and begged the pope to 
wicked in this life, since they see the Christians, who us.sign him some obscure retreat. But tiio pope or- 
have destroyed their images and prostrated their w'or- dained him a bishop, and sent him hack to France, 
ship all over the world, remain unpunished? And how Ilis miracles and ids marvellous sanctity now drew 
comes it to pass that the Christians possess the fruitful such crow’ds around him, tnat after seven years he de- 
countries which produce w ine and oil in abundance, termined to go to Rome, and beg the pope to div'dst him 
while the pagans inhabit the cold and barren corners of the episcopal dignity. Tlie pope however v.'ould not 
of the earth ? He must akso represent to the pagans release him from the episcopacy, and he returned by 
that the Christians now ruled the whole world, whereas the way he came as far as Freisingen in Bavaria, where 
the pagans were few in number and powerless; and Grimoald, the reigning prince, detained him for the 
this great change in their condition had taken place Ivencfit of himself and subjects. After six years’ 
since tlie coming of Christ, for before that event the labours at Freisingen, he died, as alleged, in a very 
pagans had vast dominion. It is likewise undeniable extraordinary manner. He foresaw his death, and 
that Boniface gloried in fictitious miracles and won- having made arrangements for it he arose in the morn- 
ders. — Srhl. ing in perfect health, bathed, dressed himself in his 

3 Consider only bis conduct towards tho.se bishops pontificals, performed public service, returned and 
ani presbyters, who had before received ordination and placed himself upon his bed, drank a cup of win**, and 
refused to receive it again from him according to the immediat(?ly expired. His biographer makes no inen- 
Romish rites, and would not in general subject them- tion of his efforts to enlighten his flock, or to spread 
selves to Romish supremacy and Romish forms of wor- the knowledge of the Gospel. He was a most bigoted 
Bhlp. These must be regarded as false brethren, here- monk and exceedingly irascible. P;pince Grimoald once 
ties, bbisphemers, servants (f the ^vil, and forerunners invited him to dine. Corbinian said grace before dln- 
<f Antichrist. They must be excommunicated, be cast ner and made the sign of the cross over the food. W hlle 
Into prisons, and receive corporal punishments. See they were eating Grimoald threw some of the food to 
W'ith wliat violence he breaks out against Adelbert, Cle- his dog. Corbinian in a rage kicked over the table and 
mens, Sampson, Gottschalk, Ehremwolf, Virgilius, and left the room, declaring to the prince that he deserved 
ethers, in his epistles; howbitterly he accuses them before no blessings who had given food whicli was bles8e<l to 
the popes, and in presence of councils, SiC.—ScU. his d«g.— A/«r, 
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Christianity amidst various suirerings in 
Helvetia, Alsace, and Bavaria, and pre- 
sided over several monasteries J Such 
likewise was Lebwin, an Englishman, -who 
laboured with earnestness and zeal, though 
with little success, to persuade the warlike 
Saxon nation, the Fricslanders, the Belgic, 
and other nations, to embrace Christianity. ^ j 
Others of loss notoriety are omitted.^ Nei- 

1 15ruscluu3, Chromdogia Alymnster. (h;rrmm. p. 30 ; 
Pagi, Critica in Ajinal. Baron, torn. ii. ad ann. 750, 
sec. 9, &c.; Hint. Litlh'. de hi Fratu^e, tome iv. p. 
r24. [The life of St. Pirmin written hy Warmaiin, 
bishop of Constance at the beginnirrg of the 11th cen- 
tury, may be seen in Mabillon, yicta Sanrtor. Ord. 
Benedict, tom. iv. p. 121 — 1,19. According to this 
biography, Pirmin was first the bishop of cither Meaux 
or Metz in Franco, where he was a devout and zealous 
pastor. Sintlax, a Suabian prince, procured his re- 
moval to the neighbourhood of Constance, where there 
wa.s great need of an active and exemplary jrreacher. 
He established the mona.stciy of Keiclienau in an islaikd 
near Constance, and afterwards nine or ten other mo- 
nasteries in Swabia, Alsatia, and Switzerland ; and was 
very active in promoting monastic piety in tliosc coun- 
tries. Hois supposed to liave died about a.d. 758. — 
Mur. 

‘■i Hucbaldus, J’ifa 5, Lehiu'tii, in Surius, Jlta: Sanc- 
torum, die 12 Novt*m. p. 277 ; Muller’s Cimhria Li- 
ter/ita, tom. ii. p. 4(i t. [liebwin was an F.nglish Heno- 
dictino monk and presliyter of Kipon in Yorkshire, 
about A.n, G90. With twelve companions ho went over 
to West Friesland on tlio borders of the pagan Saxons, 
and for several years travelled and i)roacii(;d in tluit 
region and in Heligoland. At length lie settled down 
at Deventer in Overyssel, where ho preached with con- 
siderable success till his death, about a.d. 710. See 
Mollerus, u!ti snpra . — Mur. 

3 Among tbe.se were the following. 1. Othrnar, a 
German monk, founder of the mona.stery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland. At the close of a long and exemplary 
life, he was maliciously accused of unehastity by some 
noblemen who had robbed his monastery, and w’as 
thrown into prison, where he languished four year.sand 
then died. Numerous miracles wore wrought at his 
tomb. His life written hy Walafrid Strabo is in Ma- 
billon, M'da Sa actor. Ord. Bened. vol. iv. p. 139, t^’c. 
2. Willibald, bishop of Eichstadt, was an Anglo-Saxon 
monk of honom-ablo birth, educated in a monastery 
near Winchester. When arrived at manhood he and 
his younger brother Wunebald left England, travelled 
through I' raiico and Italy, sailed to Asia Minor and the 
Holy [.and, wliere they spent seven years. Returning 
to Italy they resided in the monastery of Mons Ca.ssi- 
nus, during ten years or till a.d. 739. The pope then 
sent them into Germany to as.‘iiet lloniface. Willibald 
was placed at Eichstadt, ordained priest a.d. 740, and 
bishop the year following. His death is placed a.d. 
780. His life written by a kinswmrnan, a contemporary 
nun of Heidenheim, is extant in Mabillon, Acta Sanc- 
tor. Ord. Bened. tom. iv. p. 330 — 354. 3. Alto, a Scotch 
monk, who travelled into Havana and there established 
the monastery called from him Altomunstof. The 
monastery was endowed by King Pepin, and dedicated 
by lloniface. The life of Alto is in Mabillon, snpra, 
p. 196, itc. 4. Sturmlus, a native of Noricurn and fol- 
low'or of Boniface. Under the dii’ection of that arch- 
bishop he erected and presided over the monastery of 
Fulda from a.d. 744 till his death a.d. 779, e.xcept one 
year which he spent in Italy, to learn more perfectly 
the rules of St. Benedict; and two other years in 
which Pepin king of the Franks held him prisoner, 
under false accusations of disloyalty. In the last years 
of hi.s life he aided Charlemagne in compelling the 
Saxons to embrace Christianity. Ills life well written 
by Eigll, bis pupil and successor, is extant in Mabillon, 
uhirup. p.242— 259. !i. VirgUius, whom Boniface accused 
of heresy (or believing the world to be globular, was an 
Irishman of good education and talents. Ho went to 
France in the reign of Pepin, who patronised him and 
in the year 766 procured for him the bishopric of Salts- 
burg, which he held till bis death, A.D. 780. While at 
Saltsburg be did much to extend CbHstianity to the 


ther shall I mention Willibrord and others, I 
who commenced their missionary labours in 
the preceding century, and continued them 
with ^rcat zeal in tliis. 

6. In the year 772 Charlemagne, king of 
the Franks, undertook to civilize and to 
convert from idolatry tlie extensive nation 
of the Saxons who occupied a large portion 
of Germany, and were almost perpetually 
at war witli the Franks respecting their 
boundari(?s and otlicr tilings ; for he hoped, 
if their minds should become imbued with 
the Christian d octrines, they would gra- 
dually lay aside their ferocity and learn 
to yield submission to tljo empire of the 
Franks. The first attack upon their liea- 
tlienism produced little etreet, being made 
not with force and arms, but by some bishops i 
and monks whom the viiotor liad left for that 
purpose among the vanquished nation. 
But much better success attended the sub- 
sequent wars which Charlemagne undertook 
in the years 775, 776, and 780, against that 
heroic people, so fond of liberty ami so im- 
patient especially of sacerdotal domination ^ 
For these people who were attached to the 
superstitions of their ancestors were so ef- 
fectually assailed not only with rewards but 
with the sword and I'.unishmcnts, that they 
reluctantly ceased to resist, ami sufiered 
themselves to be baptized by the teadiers 
whom Charlemagne sent among tliem.® 


cjistward of him, among tho SlavotiiaiiM and Huns. 

His life is in Mabillon, uld supra, p. 279, &c Mur, 

[See more of him in Lanigan’s JCcclcs. Hint, qf Ireland, 
vol. iii. p. 179, kc.—n. 

4 I cannot di8pen.so with quoting a pa.sRage from a 
very credible author, Alcuin, which shows what It was 
especially that rendered the Saxons averse from Chris- 
tianity, and liow preposterously tlio missionaries sent 
among them conducted themselves. Alcuin, Ep. civ. 
in his 0pp. p. 1647, says Had the easy yoke of 
Christ with his light burthen been preached to tho 
stubborn Saxons, with as much earnestness as tho pay- 
ment of tithes and legal satisfaction for the very 
smallest faults were exacted, perhaps they would not 
have abominated the sacrament of baptism. Let the 
Christian teachers learn from the example of the A pes- 
tles. Let them be preachers, not plunderers.” Look 
at this portrait of the apostles who lived in this cen- 
tury ! Yet they are said to have wrought great 
miracles. 

5 Alcuin, as cited by William of Malmsbury, DeGes- 
tii Begum An^lorum, Hb. 1. cap. iv. published in the 
Beinm Anglicar. .Scriptores, Francf. 1601, fol. uses this 
language : — “ The ancient Sa.vons and all the Fries- 
landers, being urged to it by King Charles, who plied 
.some of them with rewards and others with threats, 
were converted to tho Christian faith.” See aJso the 
Capitutaria Begum Francor, tom. i. p. 246, and p. 252. 
From the first of these passages, it appears that the 
Saxons who would renounce idolatry were restored to 
their ancient freedom forfeited by conquest, and were 
freed from all tribute to the king. The last of these 
passages contains this law : If any person of the Saxon 
race shall contemptuously refuse to come to baptism, 
and shall resolve to continue a pagan, let him be put to 
death. By such penalties and rewards the whole world 
might be constrained to profess Christianity without 
miracles. But what sort of Christians the Saxons so 
converted must have been, need not be told. See I.au 

Veteri More haplizandi Judeeos et Tnfidel^e, 
cap. V. vi. 1). 703, &c. Opp, lom, ii. par. ii. where be 
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Widekind and Albion indeed, who were 
two of the most valiant Saxon chiefs, 
renewed their former insurrections, and at- 
tempted to prostrate once more by violence 
and war that Christianity which had been set 
up by violence. But the martial courage and 
the liberality of Charlemagne at length 
brought them, in the year 785, solemnly to 
declare that they were Cliristians, and would 
continue to be so. * That the Saxons might 
not apostatize from the religion which they 
unwillingly professed, bishops were csta- 
lished, schools in various parts of their coun- 
try set up, and monasteries erected. The 
Huns inhabiting Pannonia were treated in 
the same way as the Saxons ; for Charle- 
magne so exhausted and humbled them by 
successive wars, as to compel them to prefer 
becoming Christians to being slaves. ^ 

7. For these achievements of Charle- 
magne in behalf of Christianity the grati- 
tude of posterity decreed him the honours 
of a saint; and in the twelfth century the 
emperor of the Romans, Frederic I. desired 
Paschal III. whom he had created sovereign 
pontiff, to enrol him among the tutelary 
saints of the church. ^ He undoubtedly 
merited this honour, according to the views 
which prevailed in what are called the mid- 
dle ages; when a man was accounted a saint 
who had enriched the priesthood with goods 
and possessions,^ and had extended by what* 
ever means the boundaries of the church. 
But to those who estimate sanctity accord- 
ing to the views of Christ, Charlemagne 
must appear to bo anything rather than a 
saint and a devout man. For not to men- 
tion his other vices which were certainly 
not inferior to liis virtues, it is evident that 
in compelling the Huns, Saxons, and Fries- 
landers to profess Christianity, he did it 
more for the sake of gaining subjects to 
himself than to Jesus Christ. And there- 
fore he did not hesitate to cultivate friend- 
ship with the Saracens, those enemies of 
the Christian name, when he could hope to 
obtain from them some aid to weaken the 
empire of the Greeks who were Christians.^ 

8. The numerous miracles which the 


tells U8 that the Roman pontiff, Hadrian I. approved 
of this mode of converting the Saxons to Christianity. 

I Eginhard, De Vita Caroli Ma^i Adamus Brc- 
mens. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 3, &c. and all the historians of 
the achievements of Charlemagne, who are enumerated 
by Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. medii <evU tom. I. p. 
l)r>9, &c. I 

* Life <f St. Eudbert, in Canisius, Lection. Antiq. ' 
tom. ill. par. il. p. 340, Ac.; Paulus Debrecenus, Hist, 
licclet. Beformat. in Hungar. et Tramylcanhit a 
Lampio edita,pAT. i. cap. ii. p. 10, &c. 

3 Canisius, Lectiones Antiq. tom. iii. par. ii. p. 207 ; 
Walch, De Caroli iSfag. canonizatione. 

* See the last wUl of Charlemagne in Baluzo, Capi- 
itOaria Regum Francor. tom. i. p. 487. 

6 See BMnage, Hist, det Jui/st tome lx. chap, il p. 
40, &a 


Christian missionaries to the pagans axe 
reported to have wrought in this century, 
have now wholly lost the credit which they 
once had. The corrupt moral principles 
of the times allowed the use of what are 
improperly called pious frauds ; and those 
heralds of Christianity thought it no sin to 
terrify or beguile, with fictitious miracles, 
those whom they were unable to convince 
by reasoning. Yet I do not suppose that 
all who acquired fame by these miracles 
practised imposition. For not only were 
the nations so rude and ignorant as to mis- 
take almost anything for a miracle; but 
their instructors also were so unlearned and 
so unacquainted with the laws of nature, 
as to look upon mere natural events, if un- 
usual and unexpected, as special interposi- 
tions of divine power. This will be manifest 
to one who will read with candour and 
without superstitious emotions, the (Acta 
Sanctorum) Legends of the saints of this 
and the subsequent centuries.*^ 

CHAPTER II. 

TUB ADVERSITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 

1 . The Byz.antine empire experienced so 
many bloody revolutions and so many in- 
testine calamities, as necessarily produced 
a great diminution of its energies. No 
emperor there reigned securely. Three of 
them were hurled from the throne, treated 
with various contumelies, and sent into 
exile. Under Leo JII. the Isaurian, and 
his son Constantine Copronymus, the per- 
nicious controversy respecting images and 
the worship of them, brought immense evils 

0 Many of the miracles of this age are altogether 
ridiculous. Take the following as specimens. In the 
life of St. Winnock (in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
Rent'd, tom. ili. p. 195) it is stated as a miracle that his 
hand-mill, when he left it to say his prayers, would 
turn itself. And when an inquisitive monk looked 
through a crevice to see the wonder, ho was struck 
blind for his presumption. The biographer of St. Par- 
dulphus (ibid. p. 541, sec. 18) makes a child’s cradle to 
rock day after day without hands ; while if touched it 
would stop and remain immoveable. In the life of St. 
Guthlack of Croyland (ibid. p. 2G3, sec. 19) while the 
saint was praying at his vigils, a vast number of devils 
entered his cell, rising out of the ground and issuing 
through crevices, of direful aspect, terrible in form, 
with huge heads, long necks, pale faces, sickly counte- 
nances, squalid beards, bristly ears, wrinkled foreheads, 
malicious eyes, filthy mouths, horses* teeth, firo-emit- 
ting throats, lantern Jaws, broad lips, terriflo voices, 
singed hair, high cheek bones, prominent breasts, scaly 
thighs, knotty knees, crooked legs, swollen ancles, in- 
verted feet, and opened mouths, hoarsely clamorous." 
These bound the saint fast, dragged him through hedges 
and briers, lifted him up iVom the earth, and carried 
him to the mouth of hell, where he saw all the torments 
of the damned. But while they were threatening to 
confine him there, St Bartholomew appeared in glory 
to him, the devils were affrighted, and he was conducted 
back to his cell by his celestial deliverer. These are 
only a few, among scores of others which might be ad- 
duced.— Mur, 
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upon the community and weakened incal- 
culably the resources of the empire. Hence 
the Saracens were able to roam freely 
through Asia and Africa, to subdue the 
fairest portions of the country, and every- 
where to depress and in various places 
wholly to externilnate the Christian iaith. 
Moreover about the middle of the century, 
a new enemy appeared still more savage — 
namely, the Turks; a tribe and progeny 
of the Tartars, a rough and uncivilized 
race which, issuing from the narrow passes 
of Mount Caucasus and from inaccessible 
regions, burst upon Colchis, Iberia, and 
Albania, and then proceeding to Armenia 
first subdued the Saracens and afterwards 
the Greeks.* 

2. In the year 714 these Saracens, having 
crossed the sea which separates Spain from 
Africa and Count Julian acting the traitor, 
routed the army of Roderic, the king of the 
Spanish Goths, and subdued the greater 
part of that country ^ Thus was the 
kingdom of the AVest Goths in Spain, after 
it had stood more than three centuries, 
wholly obliterated by this cruel and fero- 
cious pooph^ ^Moreover all the sea-coast 


of Gaul, from the Pyrenean mountains to 
the Rhone, was seized by these Saracens, 
who afterwards frequently laid waste the 
neighbouring provinces with fire and sword. 
Charles Martel indeed upon their invasion 
of Gaul in the ye.ar 73*2, gained a great 
victory over them at Poictiers;* but the 
vanquished soon after recovered their 
strength and (jourage. Therefore Charle- 
magne in the j^ear 778 marched a large 
army into Spain with a design to rescue 
that country from them. But though he 
met with considerable siicces.s, ho did not 
fully accomplish his wishes.'* From this 
warlike people not even Italy was safe; 
for they reduced the island of Sardinia 
to subjection, and miserably wasted Sicily. 
In Spain therefore and in Sardinia under 
these masters, the Christian religion suf- 
fered a great defeat. In Germany and the 
adjacent countries, the nations who re- 
tained their former superstitions, inflicted 
vast evils and calamities upon the others 
I who embraced Christianity.*^ Ilgnce in 
several places castles and fortresses were 
erected to restrain the incursions of the 
barbarians. 
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TllK INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE ClIlTU'il. 


! CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OF SCIENCE AND EITERATUUB, 

1 . Among the Greeks, there were here 
and there individuals both able and willing 
to retard the downfall of learning, had they 
been supported ; but in the perpetual com- 

1 See the historians of the Turkish empire, especially 
Do Guignes, Hitt, generate des Ihms, des TureSf de$ 
Mogols, 8ic. 5 vols. 4to, 1766. — Schl. 

* Mariana, Ilerum Hispanicar. lib. vi. cap. xxi. &c.; 
Renaudot, Hid. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 253 ; Ferreras, 
Hist, de tEspagne, tome ii. p. 425, Sec. [Somler in his 
Hist. Eccles. Silecta Capita, tom. ii. p. 127, <^c. con- 
jectures that the popes contributed to the Invasion of 
Spain by the Saracens. And it appears from Ilaronius 
{,.4nrMleseA ann. 701, No. 11, &c.) that the Spanish 
king and clergy were in some collision with his holi- 
ness. Still I can see no evidence that the popes had 
any concern with the Mohammedan invasion of Spain. 
Count Julian, a disaffected nobleman, was probably the 
sole cause of this calamity to his country. — Mur. 

3 Faulus Diaconus, De Gestis Lortgobard. lib. vl. 
cap. xlvi. et liil. ; Mariana, Iterum Hispanicar. lib. 
vii. cap. lii. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique, article 
Abderam% tome i. p. 11; Ferreras, Hidoire de V Es- 
pngne, tome ii. p. 4C3, &c. [Gibbon, Decline and Fall 
of the Item. Emp. chap. lii. — Mur. 

4 DeBUnau, Teutsche Kayser-u. Reichs- Hist, [after- 
wards quoted under its Latin title, Hist. Imperii Ro- 
mano Oermfinici.-—R.^ vol. ii. p. 392, &c. ; Ferreras, 
Hist, de V Eapaqne, tom. ii. p 506, &o. 

^ Servatus Lupus, Vita IViybertif p. 304, and others. i 


motions which threatened the extinction of 
both church and state they were unpatron- 
ised. Hence scarcely any can be named 
among the Greeks who distinguished them- 
selves, cither by the graces of diction and 
genius, or by richness of thought and eru- 
dition, or acuteness of investigation. Frigid 
discourses to the people, insipid narratives 
of the lives of reputed saints, useless dis- 
cussions of unimportant subjects, vehement 
declamations against the Latins and the 
friends or the enemies of images, and his- 
tories composed without judgment; such 
were the monuments which the^ learned 
among the Greeks erected for their fame. 

2. Yet the Aristotelian method of philo- 
sophising made great progress everywhere, 
and was taught in all the schools. For 
after the many public condemnations of the 
sentiments of Origen, and the rise of the 
Nestorian and Eutychian controversies, 
Plato was nearly banished from the schools 
to the retreats of the monks.® John Da- 
mascenus distinguished himself beyond 


6 Sco Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philosoph, tom. lii. p. 533. 
^Scht. 
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others in promoting Aristotelianism. He 
attempted to collect and to illustrate the 
dogmas of Aristotle, in several tracts de- 
signed for the less informed; and these led 
many persons in Greece and Syria more 
readily to embrace those dogmas. The 
Nestorians and Jacobites wore equally dili- 
gent in giving currency to the principles of 
Aristotle, which enabled them to dispute 
more confidently with the Greeks respect- 
ing the natures and the person of Christ. 

3. The history of the Latins abounds 
with so many examples of extreme igno- 
rance as may well surprise usJ Yet the fact 
will be readily admitted by those who sur- 
vey the state of Europe in this century. 
In Rome and in some of the cities of Italy, 
there remained some faint traces of learning 
and science but with this exception, what 
learning there was had abandoned the con- 
tinent, and retired be3mnd sea among the 
Britons and Irish. ^ Those therefore among 
the Latins who distinguished themselves at 
all by works of genius, with the exception 
of some few Franks and Italians, were 
nearly all Britons, or Scots that is Irish; 
such as Alcuin, Bede, Kgbevt, Clemens, 
Dungal, Acca, and others. Prompted b)’- 
Ahiuln, Cliarlcmagno, who was biinself a 
man of letters, attempted to dispel this 
ignorance. For he invited to his court 
grammarians and otluir learned men first 
out of Italy, and afterwards from Britain 
and Ireland; and he laboured to rouse 
especially the clergy, or the bishops, priests, 
and monks (whose patrimony in this cen-* 
tury seemed to be learning), and by means 
of his own example the nobility also and 
their sons, to the cultivation of science and 
learning, both human and divine. 

4. By his authority and requisition most 
of the bishops connected with their respect- 
ive primary churches what were called 
cathedral schools, in which children and 
youth devoted to the clmvcli were taught 
the sciences. The more discerning abbots 
or rulers of the monasteries likewise opened 
schools, in which some of the fraternity 
taught the Latin language, and other things 
deemed useful and necessary for a monk or 
a preacher. ^ It was formerly supposed that 


1 See the annotations of BaJuze on Regino Frumten- 
$is, p. 640. [Learning which appears to have been 
confined much to the clergy, began to be rare even 
among them. The clergy understood little or nothing 
o& human science or of langxiages, and the popes con- 
firmed them in this state. For they required nothing 
more of them at their ordination than to be able to 
read, to sing, and to repeat the Lord’s prayer, the creed, 
^ and Psalter, and to ascertain the feast-days. The 
ignorance shown by Boniface and even by Pope Zacha- 
rias, in the controversy respecting antipodes and the 
figure of the earth, has already been noticed. — Schl, 

! Mu^tori, Ital. Mcd. ’Moi, tom. iii. p. 811, 

3 Usshcr, Pro'^atio ad Syllogen Epistol. Hibernic. 
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Charlemagne was the patron and founder 
of the university of Paris, but all impartial 
inquirers into the history of tho,^e times 
deiry him this honour; yet it is ascertained : 
that he laid a foundation upon which this | 
celebrated school was afterwards erected.® ; 
To purge bis court of ignorance he esta- j 
blished in it the famous school called the . 
Palatine sifhool, in which the children of 
Charlemagne and of his nobles were in- j 
structed by masters of great reputation.® | 

5. Bat the youth left these schools not | 
much better or more learned than when | 
tlicy entered them. The .abilily of the ; 
teachers was small, and what they taupht 
was so meagre and dry that it could not he 
very ornamental or useful to any man. Q'he 
whole circle of knowledge was included in 
what they called the seven liberal arts; 1 
namely, grammar, rhetoric, logic, aritlime- i 
tic, music, geometry, and astronomy, ^ of | 
Avliich the first three were called the Tri- j 
vliun, and the last four the Quadriviiim. j 
How miserably tbeso sciences were tangbt | 
may be learned from tbe little work of 
Alcuin upon them,® or from the tracts of 
Augustine, which were considered to be of 
llie very first order. In most of the scliools 
the teacliers did not venture to go beyond 
(be Trivium; and an individual who had 


4 Baluzc, Capitul. Jlfigum Francor, tom. 1. p. 101, j 
Sec.; Sirrnond, Connlia tom. ii. p. 121 ; Bu- i 

l.i us, Diss. iie Scholh ClnustraWmx vt Fpt.\ropal/uUs\ in 
his Hitt. Arad. Paris, tom. i. p. 79 ; Launoi, Dr Srho- 
Its a Cnrtdo M. per Occithmi, Jnstihitis ; Conringius, 
Antiquit. Academ. p. 81, 315; JIht. Litter, da la 
France, tomo iv. p. 6, ^tc. and others. [In tho year 
787 Charlemagne addressed an injunction to the bishops 
and abbots requiring them to set up schools, which were 
not intended for little children but for monks, who 
were to be taught the interpretation of Scripture and 
the learning requisite for this purpose. He likewise 
often permitted monks to come to his palatine school. 
His commands and tho example lie exhibited in this 
court school were very efficient; and soon after the 
famous .school of Fulda was founded, tho reputation of 
which spread over civilised Furope and allured nume- 
rous foreigners to it. Next to Fulda, Hirschau. Cor- 
voy, Friiin, Weissenburg, St. Gall, and Reichenau, 
became famous for their good schools, which might be 
called the high schools of that age and were the resort 
of monks, designed for teachers in the inferior and 
poorer monasteries. Charlemagne also exercised the 
wits of the bishops, by proposing to them all sorts of 
learned questions for them to answer either in writing 
or orally. — Schl. 

6 Tho arguments to prove Charlemagne tlie founder 
of the university of Fans, are nowhere more fully 
stated than in Bulseus, Ihst. Arad. Par. tom. i. p. 01, 
&c. But several learned Frenchmen, Mabillon ( 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. v. Praf. sec. 181, 182), 
Launoi, Claude Joly {De Scholis), and many others, 
have confuted those arguments. 

6 Buheus, llist, Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 281 ; Mabil- 
Ion, ubi supra, sec. 179, and others. 

7 Conringius, Antiquit. Academ. Diss. iii. p. 80, &c.; 

Thoraasius, Programmata, p. 308 ; Observationes Ha- 
lenses, Xom. vi. Observ. xiv. p. 118, &c. [See also on 
this Palatine school of Charlemagne, BSLhr, Gesek. dta- 
Ramis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part ill. p. 19; and on the 
other schools which he encouraged, ibid. p. 21 R. 

8 Alcuin, 0pp. par. il. p. 1215, ed, Quercetani. This 
little work is not only imperfect, but is almost entirely 
transcribed from Cassiodorus. 
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nijistered both the Trivium and the Qnad- 
riviura, and wished to attempt something 
still higher, was directed to study Cassio- 
dorus and Boethius. 

CHAPTER IT. 

HISTORY OP THE TEACHERS AND GOA^ERN- 
MENT OP THE CHURCH. 

1. That those who in this age had the 
care of the cliurch both in the East and in 
the West were of very corrupt morals, is 
abundantly testified. The oriental bishops 
and doctors wasted their lives in various 
controversies and quarrels; and disregard- 
ing the cause of religion and piety, they 
(li:-([uieted the state with their senseless 
elamours and seditions. Nor (li<l they he- 
sitate to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
tlu'ir dissenting brethren. Those in the 
^Vest who pretended to be luminaries, gave 
themselves up wholly to various kinds of 
profligacy, to gluttony, hunting, lust, sen- 
smility, ami wiir.^ Nor could they in any 
Vvuiy be reclaimed, altbougli (Jarloinan, 
Pepin, and especially Charlemagne, enacted 
various laws against their vices. ^ 

2. Although these vices of persons Avho 
ought to have been example's to others were 
exceedingly olfensive to all, and gave occa- 
sion to various complaints; yet they did not 
prevent the persons dehlcdw'Ith them from 
being everywhere held in the highest 
honour, and btung adored by the vulgar as 
if th(?y were deities, ^fhe veneration and 
submission paid to bishops and to all the 
(dergy was how’cver far greater in the West 
than in the East. The cause of this will be 
obvious to bvery one, who considers tlie 
state and the customs of the nations at this 
time bearing sway in Europe, anterior to 
their reception of Christianity ; for all these 
nations before they became Christian were 
under tl:e power of their priests, and dared 
not attempt anything important, either of 
a civil or military nature, without their 


> Baluze, ad lu'vinon. rrumirnsnn, p. 5G3; Wilkins, 
Concilia Mo}/, Britan, torn, i, p. 90, &c. 

Baluzo, C<i,',itut. Ttcgnm. Francor. tom. I. p. ISO, 
20S, 193, &;c. [Ilarduin, Concilia, tom, ii?. p. 1910, 

a o, where the clergy are forbidden to bear arms in war 
and to practise bunting; and severe laws are enacted 
against the inrpuritics of the clergy, monks, and nuns. 
Itiesc laws were enacted under Carloman, a.d. 742. 
.Among the Capitularia of Charlemagne cited by llar- 
diiin, are laws against clergymen's lending money at 
tAvelvo per cent, interest (Ilarduin, vol. v. p. 827, cap. 
V.), against their haunting taverns (p. 830, cap. xiv. ), 
a;rainEt their practising magic (831, cap. xviii.k against 
tl»eir receiving bribes to ordain improper persons (p. 
831, cap. x.xxl.), bishop?, abbots, and abbes.ses are for- 
bidden to keep packs of hounds or hawks and falcons, 
(p. 846, cap XV.) Laws were also enacted against 
clerical drunkenness (p. cap, x’v.), concubinage 
(ibid. cap. xv.), tavern-haunting (p. OfiO, cap. and 
profane swearing (ibid, cap, xx.)— .IJw. 


concurrence.^ When they became Chris- 
tian, they transferred the high prerogatives 
of their ancient priests to the bishops and 
ministers of the new religion; and the 
Christian prelutea and clergy craftily and 
eagerly seized and arrogated to themselves 
these rights. Hence originated that mon- 
strous authority of the priesthood in the 
European churches. 

3. To the honours and prerogatives en- 
joyed by the bishops and priests, with the 
concurrence of the people in the West, were 
added during this period immense wealth 
and riches. The churches, monasteries, 
and bishops, had before been well supplied 
with goods and revenues; but in this cen- 
tury there arose a new and most convenient 
im'thod of acquiring for them far greater 
riches, and of amplifying them for ever. 
Suddenly — by whose instigation is not 
known — the id(':i became universally preva- 
lent, that the punishments for sin whicn God 
threatens to inllict may be bought off by 
liberal gifts to God, to the saints, to the 
temples, and to the ministers of God and of 
glorilied saints. This opinion being every- 
where admitted, the rich and prosperous 
whose lives were now most flagitious, con- 
ferred their v:ealth (which they had received 
by inheritance, or wrestl'd from others by 
violence and war, according to the customs 
of the age) most bountifully upon the glo- 
rified saints, their ministers, and the guar- 
dians of their temples, for rifiigious uses, in 
order to avoid the very irksome penances 
which were enjoined upon them by the 
priests,^ and yet be secure against the evils 


3 Ciu.sar (De Brllo Gallico, lib. vi. c!Vi>. xii. xiii.) 
say.s: — “ The Druids are in great honour ainong them, 
for they determine almost all controversies public and 
private ; and if any crime is perpetrated, if a murder is 
committed, if there is a contest about an inheritance or 
territories, they decide and determine the rcward.s or 
punishments. If any one, whether a private or a jjub- 
lic character, will not submit to their decision, they 
debar him from the sacrifices — The Druids are not ac- 
cu-stomed to be present in battle, nor do they jmy tri- 
bute with the other citizens, but are e.vcmpt from 
nulitary service and from all other burdens. Allured 
by such privileges and from inclination, many embrace 
their di.scipline and arc sent to it by their parents and 
friends ” Tacitus ( Be Morihux GcrTn/nior. cap vii p. 
.384, ed. Gronov ) says : — “ Moreover to judge, to im- 
prison, and to scourge, is allowable for none but tho 
priests ; and this, nut under tho idea of punishment or 
by order of the prince, but as if God commanded it. ” 
('hap. xi p. 291. bilence [in the public councils] is 
enjoined by tho prie?t.s w ho there have coercive power.” 
Ilelmold, Chron. Slarornm, lib. 1. cap. xxxvl p. 90, 
says of the Iliigians ; — “ Greater Is their respect for a 
priest than for the king.” Idem, De Slams, lib. ii. cap. 
xii. p. 23.'). “ 3Vith them, a king is in moderate estimation 
compared with a priest For the latter asks for responses 
—the king and tho people depend on his will'.” Those 
ancient customs tho people of Germany, Gaul, and of all 
Europe, retained after their conversion to Christianity; 
and it is tlierefore easy to answer the question. Whence 
originated that vast power of the priesthood in Europe, 
of which the Christian religion has no knowl^ge ? 

♦ Such as long and severe fasts, tortures of the body, 
frequent and long-continued prayers, pilgi’images to 
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which threatened to overtake them after 
death. This was the principal source of 
1 those immense treasures which from this 
century onward, through all the subsequent 
ages, flowed in upon the clergy, the churches, 
and the monasteries.* 

4 . The gifts moreover by which princes 
and noblemen endeavoured to satj&fy the 
priests and to expiate their past sins were 
not merely private possessions, which com- 
mon citizens might own, and with which 
the churches and monasteries had often bc- 

i fore been endowed; but they were also 
I public property, or* such as may properly 
j belong only to princes and to nations, royal 
; domains (regalia) as they are called; for 
1 emperors, kings, and princes transferred to 
I bishops, churches, and nifonasteries whole 
provinces, cities, and castles, with all the 
rights of sovereignty over them. Thus the 
persons whose business it was to teach con- 
tempt for the world, both by precept and 
example, unexpectedly became Dukes, 
Counts, Marquises, Judges, Legislators, 
sovereign Lords, and not only administered 
justice to citizens, but even marched out to 
war at the head of their own armies. This 
was the origin of those great calamities 
! which afterwards afllicted Europe in the 
I lamentable wars and contests about inves- 
titures and royal prerogatives. 

5. Of this extraordinary liberality, which 
was never heard of out of Europe, not the 
vestige of an example can be found anterior 
to this century. There can therefore be no 
doubt that it grew out of the customs of the 
Europeans, and the form of government 
most common among these warlike nations; 
for the sovereigns of these nations used to ! 
bind their friends and clients to their inte- 
rests, by presenting to them large tracts of 
country, with towns and castles in full so- 
vereignty, reserving to themselves only the 
rigiits of supremacy and a claim to military 
services. Princes also might think they 
were obeying a rule of political wisdom in 
thus enriching the priests and bishops, as 
it is not probable that superstition was 
the sole cause of these extensive grants; 
for they might expect that men who were 

the tombs of the saints, and the like. These were the 
penances imposed by the priests on persons who con- 
fessed to them their sins ; and they would be the most 
irksome to such as hfd spent ti)clr lives without re- 
straint, amidst pleasures and indulgences, and who 
wished to continue to live in the same way. Hence 
the opulent most eagerly embraced this new method of 
shunning, by the sacrifice of a part of their estates, pe- 
nalties so irksome. 

1 Hence the well-known phraseology used by those 
who made offerings to the churches and the priests, 
that they made the offering for the redemption of their 
souls. The property given was likewise often called 
the price of sin. See Muratori, Dhs> de livdemptione 
Peccator, in bis Antiquit. Ital. Med. Aioi, tom. v. p. 
712, &c. 
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under the bonds of religion and consecrated 
to God would be more faithful to them than 
civil chieftains and military men accustomed 
to rapine and slaughter; and moreover they 
might hope to restrain their turbulent sub- 
jects, and keep them to their duty, by 
means of bishops, whose denunciations in- 
spired so great terror.* 

G. This great aggrandizement of clergy- 
men in the countries of Europe commenced 
with their head, the Homan pontiff, and 
thence extended to inferior bishops, priests, 
and monkish fraternities ; for the barbarous 
nations of Europe, on their conversion to 
Christianity, looked upon the Romish 
bishop as succeeding to the nlace of the su- 
preme head or pontifl’ of their Druids or 
pagan priests ; and as the latter had pos- 
sessed immense influence in secular matters 
and was exceedingly feared, they supposed 
the former was to be reverenced and ho- 
noured in the same manner.^ And what 
those nafions spontaneously gave, the bishop 
of Rome willingly received ; and lest per- 
chance on a change of circumstances he 
might be despoiled of it, he supported his 
claims by arguments drawn from ancient 
history and from Christianity. This was 
the origin of that vast pre-eminence ac- 
quired by the Roman poiitifls in this cen- 
tury, and of their great power in regard to 

2 I will here quote a remarkable passage from Wil- 
liam of Malinsbury in his fifth book J)e Gestis Itegum 
Ans'lia^ p. 1 66, among the Serriptoret Her. Anglic, post 
Jtedam, Francf. 1601, fol. He there gives the reason 
for those great donations to the bishops. “ Charlemagne 
in order to curb the ferocity of those nations bestowed 
nearly all the lands on the churches, wisely considering 
that men of the sacred order would not be so likely as 
laymen to renounce subiection to their sovereign ; and 
moreover if the laity should be rebellious, the clergy 
would be able to hold them in check by the terrors of 
excommunication and the severities of their discipline.” 
I doubt not that here is stated the true reason why 
Charlemagne, a prince by no means superstitious or a 
slave of priests, heaped upon the Roman pontiff and 
upon the bishops of Germany, Italy, and other coun- 
tries which ho subdued, so many estates, territories, and 
riches. That is, ho enlarged immoderately the power 
and resources of the clergy, that ho might by means of 
the bishops restrain and keep in subjection his dukes, 
counts, and knights. For Instance from the dukes of 
Beneventurn, Spolcto, Capua, and others in Italy, much 
was to bo feared after the extinction of the Lombard 
monarchy ; and hence he conferred a large portion of 
Italy upon the Roman pontiff, so that by his authority, 
power, and menaces, he might deter those powerful and 
•vindictive princes from sedition, or overcome them If 
they dared rebel. That other kings and princes in 
Europe reasoned in tlie same manner as Charles did, 
will not be questioned by one who considers well the 
political constitutions and forms of government of that 
age. That ^grandisement therefore of bishops and 
priests which we should naturally ascribe wholly to 
superstition, was also the result of civil prudence or 
state policy. On the subject of excommunications 
mentioned by Malmsbury above, wo shall have some- 
thing to say hereafter. 

3 Caesar, He Bello GnUico, lib. vl. cap, xlii. His autem 
omnibus Druidibus prseest unus, qui summum inter eos 
(Celtas) habet auctoritatem. Hoc mortuo, si qui cx 
reliquis excellit dignitate, succedit. At si plures pares, 
suffragio Druidum adlegitur ; nonnumquam ctiam ai> 
mis de principatu contendunt. 
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civil affairs. Thus too that most pernicious 
opinion, the cause of so many wars and 
slaughters, and which established and in- 
creased surprisingly the power of the pon- 
tiff, namely, the belief that whoever is 
excluded from communion by him and his 
bishops loses all his rights and privileges, 
not only as a citizen but as a man, was de- 
rived to the Christian church from the an- 
cient Druidic superstition, to the vast 
detriment of Europe. ^ 

7. A striking example of the immense 
authority of the pontilfs in this age is found 
in the history of the French nation. Pepin, 
the viceroy or mayor of the palace to Chil-, 
deric, king of the Franks, and who already 
possessed the entire powers of the king, 
formed the design of divesting his sovereign 
of the title and the honours of royalty ; and 
the French nobles being assembled in coun- 
cil a. d. 751, to deliberate on the subject, 
demanded, that first of all the pontiff should 
be consulted whether it would be lawfiifand 
right to do what Pepin desired. Pepin 
therefore despatched envoys to Zacharias, 
who then presided over the church at Rome, 
with this inquiry — Whether a valiant and 
warlike nation might not dethrone an indo- 
lent and incompetent king, and substitute in 
his place one more worthy and who had 
already done great services to the nation, 
without breaking the divine law? Zacha- 
rias at that time needed the aid of Pepin 
and the Franks against the Greeks and the 
Lombards, who were troublesome to him, 
and he answered the question according to 

1 Though excommunication, from the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, had among Christians everywhere 
great influence, yet It had nowhere so great power 
or was so terrific and so distressing as in Europe. And 
the diflerence between European excommunicauon and 
that of other Christians from the eighth century on* 
ward, was immense. Those excluded from the sacred 
rites or excommunicated, were indeed everywhere 
viewed as odious to God and to men ; yet they did not 
forfeit their rights as men and as citizens ; and much 
less were kings and princes supposed to lose their autlio- 
rity to rule, by being pronounced by bishops to be un- 
worthy of communion in sacred rites. But in Europe 
from this century onward, a person excluded from the 
church by a bishop and especially by the prince of 
bishops, was no longer regarded as a king, or a lord, 
nor as a citizen, a husband, a father, or even as a man, 
but was considered as a brute. What was the cause of 
this? Undoubtedly the following is the true cause. 
Those new and ignorant proselytes confounded Chris- 
tian excommunication with the old Gentile excommu- 
nication practised by the pagan priests, or they supposed 
the former to have the same nature and effects with the 
latter ; and the pontiffs and bishops did all they could 
to cherish and confirm this error which was so useful 
to them. Read the following extract from Caesar, De 
Betlo Gaflico, lib. vi. cap. xiii. and then judge whether I 
have mistaken the origin of European and papal ex- 
communication : — “ Si qul aiit privatus aut publicua 
Druidum decreto non stetit, sacrifleiis interdicunt. 
Hh’c poena apud eos est gravissima. Quibus ita est in- 
terdictum, ii numero Impiorum ac sceleratorum haben- 
tur, iis omnes deccdunt, aditum eorum sermonemque 
defhgiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi accipiant ; 
neque iis petentibus jus redditur, neque honos ullus 
communicatur. 


the wishes of those who consulted him, 
This response being known in Franco no 
one resisted; the unhappy^ Childeric was 
divested of his royal dignity, and Pepin 
mounted the throne of his king and lord. 
Let the friends of the pontiff consider how 
they can justify this decision of the vicar of 
Jesus Christ, which is so manifestly repug- 
nant to the commands of the Saviour.* Za- 
charias* successor, Stephen II. took a journey 
to France A.n. 754, and not only confirmed 
what was done but also freed Pepin, who 
had now reigned three years, from his oath 
of allegiance to his sovereign, and anointed 
or crowned him, together with his wife and 
his two sons.* 

8. This marked attention of the Roman 
pontiffs to the Franks was of groat advan- 
tage to the church over which they presided ; 
for great commotions and insurrections 
having arisen in that part of Italy which 
was still subject to the Greeks, in conse- 
quence of the decrees of Leo the Isaurian 
and Constantine Copronymus against 
images, the Lombard kings so managed 
those commotions by their counsel and arms 
as gradually to get possession of the G recian 
pi'ovinces in Italy, hitherto under the 
exarch stationed at Ravenna. Aistulplius, 
the king of the Lombjirds, elated by this 
su(!ccss, endeavoured also to get possession 
of Rome and its territory, and anected the 
empire of all Italy. The pressure of these 
circumstances induced the pontiff, Stcplion 
II. to apply for assistance to his great pa- 
tron, Pepin, king of the Franks. In the 
year 754 that king marched an army 07er 
the Alps, and induced Aistulphus to pro- 
mise, by a solemn oath, to restore the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, Pentapolis,^ and all 

2 See on this monientous transaction Le Colnte, Ari- 
nales Eccl. Franc 'ue ; and IV^ezeray, Daniel, and the 
other historians of France and Germany, but especiallv 
Bossuet^ l)<‘fi>nsi() declarationis Cleri GaUicanit par. IT 
p. 223 ; Rival, Dissert, llistor. et Critiques sur divers 
sujets, Diss, ii. p. 70, Diss. iii. p. 156, Loud. 1726, 8vo, 
and tho Illustrious Bllnau, Hist- Imp. Umuino- Ger- 
man. tom. ii. p. 288. Yet tho transaction is not stated 
in the same manner by all the writers, and by tho syco- 
phants of the Romish bishops it Is generally misrepre- 
sented; for they make Zacharias by his pontifical 
power to have deposed Childeric, and to have raised 
Fepin to the throne. This tho French deny, and on 
good grounds. Yet were it true, it would only make 
the pope’s crime greater than it was. FSeo Bower’s 
Lives qf the Popes, vol. iii. p. 331, ifec. — A/wr. 

3 Among many writers see the illustrious BUnau, 
Hist. Imp. Romano- German, tom. U. p. 301, 366 [and 
Bower, Lives qf the Popes, vol. iii. p. 352. — Mur. 

4 This territory lay along the Gulf of Venice f^om 
the Fo southward as far as Pennq, and extended back 
to tho Appenines. According t6' Sigonlus, the Exar- 
chate included tho cities of Ravenna, Bologna, Imola, 
Faenza, Forimpopoli, Forli, Ccscna, Bobbie, Ferrara, 
Coinacchio, Adria, Cervia, and Secchia. The Penta* 
polls, now the Marca d’ Ancona, comprehended Rimini, 
Pesaro, Conca, Fano, Slnigaglla, Ancona, Osimo, 
Uraana, Jesi, Fossombrone, Montfeltro, Urbino, Cagli, 
Luceolo, and Eugubio. The whole tendtory might be 
1.50 miles long, and from 60 to 80 miles broad.— A/ur 
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that he had plundered. But the next year 
the Lombard king having violated his pro- 
mise and laid siege to Rome, Pepin again 
marched an army into Italy, compelled him 
to observe his promise, and with unparal- 
leled liberality bestowed on St. Peter and 
his church the Grecian provinces, namely, 
the Exarchate and the Pentapolis, which he 
had wrested from tlie grasp of Aistulphus.* 
9. After the death of Pepin, Desiderius, 
the king of the Lombards, again boldly 
in vaded the patrimony of St. Peter, namely, 
'S the territories given by the Franks to the 
Romish church. Hadrian I. who was then 
pontiff, had recourse to Charles, afterwards 
called the Great [Charlemagne] the son of 
Pepin. He crossed the Alps with a power- 
ful army in the year 774, overturned the 
empire of the Lombards in Italy which had 
stood more than two centuries, transported 
KingDesiderius intoFrance, and proclaimed 
himself king of the Lombvards. In tliis ex- 
pedition when Charlemugne arrived at 
Rome, he not only confirmed the donations 
of his father to St. Peter, but went further; 
for he delivered over to tlio pontilFs to be 
possessed and governed by them, some cities 
and provinces of Italy which were not in- 
cluded in the grant of Pepin. But what 
portions of Italy Charlemagne thus ann(‘xcd 
to the donation of his father, it is very diffi- 
cult at this day to ascertain.*^ 

1 See Sigonius, l)e Rfgno IlaVuv, lib. iii. p. 202, X c. 
0pp. tom. ii. liiinau. Hid. Imp. 7{(miano~ German. 
j tom. ii. p. 301, SCO; Muratori, Anivtl. tom. iv. p. 310, 

1 Xc. and many others. Hut the c.Kact boundaries of 
this exarchate thus disposed of by Pepin, have been 
much controverted, and been investigated with much 
industry in the present age. The Koman pontiirs ex- 
tend the exarchate given to them as far as possible; 
others coritract it to the narrowest limits tliey can. 
See Muratori, Droltn de, V Empire sur V Etat Eedexias- 
tiqw, chap. i. ii. and Anliq. Italme Medii JEri, tom. i. 

р, 64—68, .086, 987. But ho is more cautious in torn. 
V. p. 700. This controversy cannot easily be settled 
except by recurrence to the deed of gift. Fontanini, 
Dominio della S. Sede sopra Comaccliio, Diss. i. cap. 

с. p. 340, cap. 07, p. 242, represents the deed of gift as 
; still in existence, and ho quotes some words from it. 

The fact is scarcely credible ; yet if it be true, it is un- 
questionably not for the interest of the Romish clmrch to 
have this important ancient document brought to light. 
Nor could those who defended the interests of the pon- 
tiff against the emperor Joseph, in the controversy 
respecting the fortress of Comacchio in our time, be 
persuaded to bring it forward though challenged to do 
it by the emperor’s advocates. Blanchini however in 
his Prolegomena ad Anastasinm do Vitis Pmtifieum 
Rom. p. 55, has given us a specimen of this grant, wliieii 
bears the marks of antiquity. The motive which led 
Pepin to this great liberality, was, as appears from 
numerous testimonies, to make expiation for his sins, 
and especially the great sin he had committed against 
his master Childeric. [It appears however from more 
recent researches that Pepin, while ho reserved to him- 
self the sui)eriority over Ronie, only made the pope a 
kind of exarch in nominal subjection to the Greek em- 
peror. See Savigny, Geschidite d. Korn. RechtSt &c.; 
Cathcarfs tr.'mslation, vol. i. p. 340, &c. — K. 

See Sigonius, De Regno Jtaliig, lib. iii. p. 223, &c. 
Opp, tom. ii. BUnau, //c<. Imp. Romano^ German. 
tom. ii. p. 368, &c. Do Marca, De Concordia Saerr- 
dotii et Imperii^ lib. I, cap. xii. p. 67, &c. Muratori, 


10. B^ this munificence, whether politic 
or impolitic I leave to others to determine, 
Charlemagne opened his way to the empire 
of the West, or rather to the title of emperor 
of the West, and to supreme dominion over 
the city of Rome and its territory, on 
which the empire of the "West w^as thought 
to depend.® lie had doubtless long had 
this object in view ; and perhaps his father 
Pepin had also contemplated the same thing, 
But the circumstances of the times required 
procrastination in an afikirof such moment. 
The power of the Greeks, however, hein|||, 
embarrassed after the death oL Leo IVSlj 
and his son Constantine, and the impious 
Irene, who was very odious to Charlemagne, 
having grasped the sceptre in the year 800, 
he did not hesitate to carry his designs 
into execution. For Charlemagne coming 
to Rome this year, the pontiff, Leo III. 
knowing his wishes persuaded the Roman 
people, who were then supposed to be free 
and to have the right of electing an eiu- 

DroUsde V Empire mr V Etat Ecclcs chap, ii. p. 147, &c. 
Conringius, l)e Imperio liormtno- German, cap. vi, 
[Bower’s Lines qf the Popen, yo). iii. Life of Hadrian I.] 
and numerous others. Concerning the extent of Char- 
lemagne’s new donation to the popes, there is the same 
warm contest between the patrons of the papacy and j 
those of the empire, as there is ro(;pccting Pepin’s do- 
nation.^ The advocates for the pontiffs maintain that 
(’orsica, Sardinia, Sicily, the territory of Sabino, the 
d\jchy of Spolcto, besides many other tracts of country, 
were presented by the very pious Charlemagne to St. 
Peter. But t))o advocates for the claims of the empe- 
rors diminish as far as they can the munificence of 
Charlemagne, and confine this new grunt within narrow 
limits. On this subject the reader may cotisult the 
writers of the present ago Avho have published works 
on the claims of the emperors and the popes to the j 
cities of Comucchio and Florence, and the duchies 
of Parma and Placentia ; but especially the very learned 
treatise of Bcrrct entitled Diss. Chorographicn de Italia i 
Medii Mni, p. 33, &c. The partialities of writers, if I j 
mistake not, have prevented them from discerning in 
all cases the real facts ; and it is easy to fall into mis- 
takes bn subjects so long involved in obscurity, .Adrian 
afiirmsthat the object of Charlemagne in this new dona- 
tion was to atone for his sins ; for ho thus writes to the 
Emperor in the ninety-second Epistle of the Vudt x Curo- 
linusyin Muratori, Seriptor. Rer. Italicnr. tom. iii. par. 
ii. p. 265 : — “ Vonientes ad nos de Capua, quam Beato 
Petro, Apostolorum Principi, pro mercede unimee vestree 
atque sempiterna memoria, cum c.'rtcris civitatibus ch- 
tulistis.” I have no doubt that Charlemagne, who 
wislu'd to be accounted pious according to the estimates 
of that ago, exproased this design in his transferor deed 
of gift. But a person acquainted with him and with the 
history of those times will not readily believe that this 
was his only motive. By that donation Charlemagne 
aimed to prepare the way for obtaining the empire of 
the West, wdiich he was endeavouring to secure (for he 
was most ambitious of glory and dominion) ; but he 
could not honourably obtain his object in the existing ! 
state of things, without the concurrence and aid of the 
Koman pontiff. Besides this, he aimed to secure and 
establish his new empire in Italy, by increasing the 
possessions of the holy sec. On this point I have al- 
ready touched in a preceding note ; and I think who- 
ever carefully considers all the circumstances of the 
case will coincide with me in judgment. 

3 In reality Charlemagne was already emperor of tho 
West, that is, the most powerful of the kings in Europe. 

He therefore only lacked the title of emperor, and sove- 
reign power over the city of Rome and the adjacent 
country ; both of which he easily obtained by Hie aid 
of Leo HI. 
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percr, to proclaim and constitute him 
emperor of the W est. 

11. Chaxlemagie being made emperor 
and sovereign of Kome and its territory, re- 
sejved indeed to himself the supreme power 
and the prerogatives of sovereignty ; but 
the beneficial dominion, as it is called, and 
subordinate authority over the city and its 
territory, he seems to have conferred on 
the Eomish church.* This plan was un- 
doubtedly suggested to him by the Eoman 

ontifT ; who persuaded the emperor, pcr- 

aps by showing him some ancient though 
forged papers and documents, that Con- 
stantine the Great (to whose place and au- 
thority Charlemagne now succeeded), when 
he removed the seat of einpj|B to Constanti- 
nople committed the old scat m empire, Rome 
and the adjacent territories or the Roman 
dukedom, to the possession and government 
of the church, reserving however his impe- 
perial prerogatives over it ; and that, from 
this arrangement and ordinance of Constan- 
tine, Charlemagne could not depart without 
incurring the wrath of God and St. Peter.* 

1 Seo the historians of those times, and especially the 
best of them all, HUnau, Hist. Imp. Rnrrutno- German. 
tom. il. p. 537, &c. The advocates of tlie Roman pon- 
tiifs tell us that Leo III. by virtue of the supremo power 
with which he was divinely clothed, conferred the em- 
pire of the West, after it was taken from the Greeks, upon 
the nation of the Franks and upon Charlemagne their 
king ; and hence they infer that the Roman pontiff, as the 
Vicar of Christ, is the sovereign lord of the whole earth 
as well as of the Roman empire ; and that all emperors 
reign by his authority. The absurdity of this reasoning 
is learnedly exposed by Spanheim, De Ficta TransUi- 
done Imperii in Carolum M. per Lconem III. in his 
Opp. torn. ii. p. 557. [See also Bower’s Lives qf (he 
Popes, vol. iii. Life of Leo III.] Other writers need 
not be named. 

s That Charlemagne re<am<?(7 the supremo power over 
the city of Rome and its territory— that he administered 
justice there by his judges and inflicted punishments 
on malefactors — and that he exercised all the preroga- 
tives of sovereignty, learned men have demonstrated by 
the most unexceptionable testimony. See only Mura- 
torl, Droits de V Empire sur V Etat Eccles.ch&p.vi. p. 77, 
Ac. Indeed they only shroud the light in darkness who 
maintain with Fontanini ( Dominio della S. .Sede sopra 
Comaediio, Diss. i. c, 95. 9(i, Ac.), and the other arlvo- 
cates of the Roman pontiffs, that Charlemagne suvstained 
at Rome not the character of a sovereign but that of pa- 
tron of the Romish church, relinquishing the entire 
sovereignty to the pontiffs. And yet to declare the 
whole truth it is clear that the power of the Roman ] 
pontiff in the city and territory of Rome was great, 
and that he decreed and performed many things 
according to his pleasure and ns a sovereign. But 
the limits of his power and the foundations of it 
arc little known and much controverted. 3Iuratori 
{Droits de V Empire, p. 102) maintains that the pontiff 
performed the functions of an exarch or victa'oy of the 
emperor. But this opinion was very offensive to Cle- 
ment XT. nor do I regard it as correct. After consi- 
dering all the circumstances, I snpp6.se the Roman pon- 
tiff held the Roman province and city by the .same tenure 
as ho did the texarchato and the other territories given 
him by Charlemagne, that is as a fiej ; yet with loss 
circumscribed powers than ordinary feudal tenures, on 
account of the dignity of the city, which was once the 
oa^ital or the seat of empire. Tliis opinion receives 
much confirmation from the statements which will be 
made in the following note; and it reconciles the jarring 
testimonies of the ancient writers and other documents, 

3 Most writers are of opinion that Constantine’s pre- 
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12. Amidst these various accessions to 
their power and influence, the Roman pon- 

tended grant was posterior to this period, and that it 
was forged perhaps in the tenth century ; but I believe 
it existed in this century, and that Hadrian and his suc- 
cessor Leo III. made use of it to persuade Charlemagne 
to convey feudal power over the city of Rome and its ter- 
ritory to the Romish church. For this opinion we have 
tho good authority of the Roman pontiff himself, Ha- 
drian I. in his Epistle to Charlemagne, which is the 
forty-ninth In the Codex Carolinus, published in Mura- 
tori’s Rerum Italicar, Sm’ptores, tom, lii. par. ii. p. 
194, and which well deserves a perusal. Hadrian there 
exhorts Charlemagne, who was not yet emperor, to order 
the restitution of all the grants which had formerly 
been made to St. Peter and tho church jf Rome. And he 
very clearly distinguishes thegrant of Constantine from 
the donations of the other emperors and princes ; and 
what deserves particular notice, ho distinguishes it from 
the donation of Pepin, which embraced the exarchate, 
and from the additions made to his father’s grants by 
Charlemagne ; whence it follows legitimately that Ha- 
drian understood Constantine’s grant to embrace the 
city of Romo and the territory dependent on it. Ho 
first mentions the grant of Constantino the Groat, 
thus: — “Deprecamur vestram excellentiam — pro Dei 
aniore et ii)sius clavigeri regni ccelorum — ut secundum 
promissioncin, quam polliciti cstis cidem Del Apostolo, 
pro animoe vesirev mercede ct stablUtato regni vestri, 
omnia nostris temporibus adimplcro jubeatis. — Ktsicut 
tcmporlbus Beatl Silvestri Romani Pontifleis, a sanctse 
recordationis piissimo Constantino Magno, Imperatore, 
per ejtts lar^itatem (vide ipsam Constantin! donationem) 
sancta Del catholica ct apostolica Komana ccolesia 
clevata atque exaltata est, et pofestntem in his llesperiiB 
partibus largiri dignatiis est : ita et in his vestris felU 
cissimis temporibus atque nostris, sancta Del ccclesia 
germinet — ct ampllus atque ampllus exaltata pcrmancat, 
— Uuia ecce novus Christianissimus Dei Constantinus 
imperator (N.B. Here tho pontiff denominates Char- 
les, who was then only a king, an emperor, and com- 
pares him with Constantine) his temporibus surrexit, 
per quern omnia Deus sancta) sua) ecclesia) — largiri 
dignatus est. (Thus far he speaks of Constantine’s 
donation. Next the pontiff notices the other donations, 
which he clearly discriminates from this.) Sedet cuncia 
alia, qua) per diversos Impcratorcs, Patriclos, etiam ct 
alios Deum timentes, pro eorum animee mercede et venia 
peccatorum, in partibus Tuscia), Spoleto sen Benevento, 
atque Cor.sica, simul et Pavinensi patrimonlo, Heato 
Petro Apostolo,— concessa sunt, et per nefandam gen. 
tern Lorigobardorum per annorum spatia abstracta 
atque ablata sunt, vestris temporibus restituantur. — 
(The pontiff adds in the close that all those grants 
were preserved in the archives of the liateran, and that 
ho had sent them by his ambassadors to Charlemagne.) 
Unde et plures donationcs in sacro nostro scrinio La- 
tcranensl rccondltas habemus ; tamen et pro satisfac- 
tione Christianlssimi regni vestri, per jam fatos viros, 
ad demonstrandum oas vobls, direxiinus ; et pro hoc 
petimus cximiam Prwcellentiam vestram, ut in integro 
ipsa patrimonia Dcato Petro et nobis restitucre jul)ea- 
tis.” — By this it appears that Constantine’s grant was 
then in the Lateran archives of the popes, and was sent 
with the others to Charlemagne. [Of this pretended 
Donatio Constantini there arc four texts in Greek and 
one only in Latin in the Pscudo-Iaidorian Collection, 
under tho title of Edictiim Don. Constantini Imper. 
c.\tract3 from which are in the Decret. Gratian. Dist. 
xevi. c. 13. (See Fabriclus, Bihlio. Grn'ca, tom. vi. p, 
4 — 7.) That there never was any such grant is ac- 
knowledged by Otho III. in 999; though this acknow- 
ledgment is declared spurious by Baronius, Gretzer, 
Pagi, and others, but defended by Muratori and adopted 
by tho French Benedictines. It is also pronounced to 
be a ‘‘ racndacium et fabula hcrctica,” by Pope Euge- 
nius in a letter of his in 1 152, in Marlene ct Durand, 
Jmpliss. Collect. Ac. tom. il. p. 55.3. In the fifteenth 
century this is demonstrated to be the case by Nic. 
Cusanus, De concord. Cath. about the year 1 432, and 
especially by T^ur. V alia, De /also credita et cmentita 
Const, donatio. Since tliat period the document is 
universally allowed to be spurious, but tho donation 
Itself is still asserted by Baronius, Gretzer, Blanchini, 
Mamachlus, and others. Gicseler’s Lehrbuch, &c. Cun- 
ningham’s translation, vol. ii. p. 69, 83, 187. — K. 
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tiffs experienced from the Greek emperors 
no inconsiderable loss of revenue and dig- 
nity. For Leo the Isaurian and his son 
Constantine Copronymus, being exceed- 
ingly offended with Gregory II. and III. 
on account of their zeal for sacred images, 
not only took from them the estates pos- 
sessed by the Koniibh church in Sicily, 
Calabria, and Apulia; but also exempted 
the bishops of those territories and all the 
provinces of Illyricum from the dominion 
of the Homan pontiffs, and placed them 
under the protection of the bishop of Con- 
stantinople. Nor could the pontifls after- 
wards, either by threats or supplications, 
induce the Greek emperors to restore these 
valuable portions of St. Peter’s patrimony.* 
This was the first origin and the principal 
cause of that grout contest between the 
bishops of Home and of Constantinople, 
which in the next century severed the 
Greeks from the Latins, to the great detri- 
ment of Christianity. Yet there was an 
additional cause existing in this century, 
namely, the . dispute concerning the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit, of which we 
shall treat in its proper place. Hut this 
pel haps might have been easily adjusted, 
if the bishops of Home and Constanti- 
nople had not become involved in a con- 
test respecting the limits of their juris- 
diction. 

J3. Monastic discipline, as all the writers 
of that age testify, w'as entirely prostrate 
both in the East and the West. The best 
of the oriental monks were those who lived 
an austere life, remote from the intercourse 
of men in the deserts of Egypt, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia; and yet among them not 
only gross ignorance, but also fanatical 
stupidity and abject superstition often 
reigned. The other monks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cities not unfrequently 
disquieted the state; and Constantine 
Copronymus and other emperors were ob- 
liged to restrain them repeatedly by severe 
edicts. Most of the western monks now 
followed the rule of St. Benedict; yet 
theie were monasteries in various places in 
which other rules were preferred. 2 ]}ut 
when their wealth became increased they 
scarcely observed any rule, and tliey gave 
tbemselves up to gluttony, voluptuousness, 
idleness, and other vices. ^ Charlemagne 


1 Seo Lo Quien’s Orient Christianus^ tom. i. p. .OG, 
ha. The G reek writers also, as Theophanes and others, 
acknowledge the fact, but differ a little in respect to the 
cause. 

2 See Mabillon. Pra‘J‘. ad Jeta Sanctor. Ord. Bene- 
dlcti, see. 1, p. 24 ; and sec. 4, par. i. p. 2G, &c. 

3 Mabillon treats ingenuously of this corruption of 
the monks and of its causes, in above work, p 7 'a/, 
ad S<ecul. iv. par. i. p. G4, &c. 


[Pabx U. 

attempted to cure these evils by statutes, 
but he effected very little.* 

14. This great corruption of the whole 
sacred order produced in the West a new 
species of priests, who were an intermediate 
class between the monks or the regular 
clergy as they were called, and the secular 
priests. These adopted in part the disci- 
pline and mode of life of monks ; that is, 
they dwelt together, ate at a common table, 
and joined in united prayer at certain 
hours; yet they did not take any vows 
upon them like the monks, and they per- 
formed ministerial functions in certain 
churches. They were at first called the 
Lord’s brethren (fratres Dominici) ; but 
afterwards took the name of canons (cano- 
nic!).^ The common opinion attributes 
the institution of this order to Chrodegang, 
bishop of Metz ; nor is it wholly witho.ut 
foundation.® For although there were, an- 
terior to this century, in Italy, Africa, and 
other provinces, convents of priests who 
lived in the manner of canons;^ yet Chro- 
degang, about the middle of this century, 
subjected the priests of his church at Metz 
to this mode of living, requiring them to 
sing hymns to God at certain nours and 
perhaps to observe other rites ; and by Lis 
example, first the Franks and then the 
Italians, the English and the Germans, 

4 Sec the Capifularia of Charlemagne, published by 
IJaluze, tom. i. p. 148, 157, 237, 25r), 3GG, 375, 503, 
and in various other places. These numerous laws so 
often repeated prove the extreme perverseness of the 
monks. [See also the 20th, 21st, and 22d canons of the 
council of Clovoshoo, in England, a.d. 747. Monas- 
teria— non sint ludicrarum artiuin rcceptacula, hoc est, 
poGtarum, citharistarum, musicorum, scurrarum — Non 
sint sanctinionialium domicilia, turpium confabula- 
tionum, commessationum, ebrietatum, luxurlantiumque 
cubilia. Monustcriales sive ecclesia&tici, cbrictatis 
malum non scctentur ant expetant— sed neque alios 
cogant intemperanter bibere; sed pura et .sobria sint 
eorum convivia, non luxuriosa, neque deliciis vel scur- 
rilitatibus mixta, 

6 See Le Beuf, Memoircs sur t'Uist. d* Aitxerre, tome 
i. p. 174, Taris, 1743, 4to. 

For an account of Chrodegang see the Hist. Litter, 
de ta France, ioxua'w. p. 128; Calmet, Ilist. de Lor- 
taine, tome i. p. 513, &c. ; Acta Sanctor. tom. i. 
M.'trtii, p. 452. The rule which ho prescribed to his 
canons may be seen in Le Cointe’s Annales Frnneor. 
Fccles. tome v. ad. ann. 7.'>7, see. 35, he. and in Labbe, 
Concilia, tom. vii. p. 1444. [In Harduin, Concilia, 
toiu. iv. p. 1181, ha. — 3/rAr.] The rule as published 
by D’Achery, Spicilegium, tom. i. p. 6G5, &c. under the 
name of Chrodegang was the work of another per- 
son. A neat summary of the rule is given by Longue- 
val. Hist, de VEglise GaUicane, tome iv. p. 435. [See 
also BUhr, Gesch. der Romis. Liter, Supp). vol. part iii. p.' 
206. Cardinal Mai published a small tract, Oe OJficiis 
Clericorum, which he believed to have been a work of 
this writer. See his Scrip. Vet. nova collect, tom, vi. 
par. ii. p. 127.--/f. 

7 Bee Muratori, Antiq, Ital. Medii JEvi, tom. v. p. 
185, ha, also Thomassin s, De Disciplina Ecclesice ret, 
uc nova, par. 1. lib. iii. cap. iv. ha. The design of this 
institution was truly excellent. For its authors, pained 
with the vices and defects of the clergy, hoped that this 
mode of living would abstract the consecrated men 
from worldly cares and business. But the event has 
shown how much the hopes of these good men won' 
disappointed. 
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were led to introduce this mode of living 
in numerous places, and to found convents 
of canons. 

13. Supreme power over the whole sa- 
cred order and over all the possessions of 
the churches, was both in the East and in 
the West vested in the emperors and kings. 
Of the power of the Greek emperors over 
the church and its goods and possessions, 
no one entertains a doubt.* The preroga- 
tives of the Latin emperors and kings, 
though the llatterers of the popes labour to 
cloak them, are too manifest and clear to 
be concealed, as the wiser part of the 
Roman community themselves confess. 
Hadrian I. in a council at Rome, conferred 
on Charlemagne and his successors the 
right of appointing and creating the Roman 
pontilFs.* And although Charlemagne and 
his son Louis declined exercising this power, 
yet they reserved to themselves the right 
of accepting and confirming the election 
made by the Roman people and clergy; 
nor could the consecration of a pope take 
place unless the emperor’s ambassadors were 
present.* The Roman pontiils obeyed the 
laws of the emperors, and accounted all 
their decisions definitive.^ The emperors 
and kings of the Franks, by tlic.ir extra- 
ordinary judges whom they called Missi, 
that is, Legates, inquired into the lives and 
conduct of all tlie clergy, the superior as 
well as the inferior, and decided causes and 
controversies among them ; they enacted 
laws respecting the modes and forms of 
worship; and punished every species of 
crime in the priests, just as in the other 
citizens.® 1'he property belonging to 
(diurchcs anvl monasteries, unless exempted 
by the special indulgence of the sovereign, 
■was taxed like other property for the com- 
mon uses of the state.® 


1 For the autliority of the Greek emperors in reli- 
gious matter.s see Lc Quien, Oriens Chrislianus, tom. i. 
p. 13(5. 

2 Annst.asiii3 makes mention of this decree, which is 
preserved both by Ivo and Gratia n. Tlie same sulycct 
has been discussed by very many. [Tiic existence of 
this council and of such a grant to Charlemagne la 
very uncertain. The earliest mention of the council is 
In Sigebert’s Chronicou (ud ann. 773), written about 
A.o. lill. But the passage is not in all the copies. 
From this questionable autliority Gratlan transcribed 
hla account of it (Di.tinct. l.Yiii. cap. xxii. xxiii ), and 
also Ivo and the others. See I)e Marca, De Cimrordin, 
Bjc. lib. viil. cap xiil. Pagi, Critica m liaroji. ad ann. 
774. Mansi, Concil. Supphrn. tom. i. p. 721 ; and 
\Valch, /dist d(?r KirchenversamnU. p. 473. — liinr. 

3 See Mabillon, Comment nr. in Ordinem Uomnnnm ; 
MustEtim Ital. tom. ii. p. 113, Ac. Muratori, DroiUde 

' C Empire sur I' EAnt Eccles. p. 87, Ac. 
j 4 This has been amply demonstrated by Baluze, Pr<ef. 

! ad Capitulnria Regum Francor. sec. 21, Ac. 

! S See Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii jEd, tom. i diss. 

’ ix. p. 470; De Roye, De Mims Dominicis, caj). x. p. 44; 
cap. vlii. p. 118, 134, 168, 19.% Ac. 

Sec especiaUv Muratori. Antiq. TtnJ. Medii JEei, 
tom. i. diss. .wil, p. 920. Also the Collection of various 
pieces in the contest of Louis XV., kiug of France, re- 
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IG. That the j^reservation of religion and 
the decision ot controversies respecting 
doctrines, belonged to the Roman pontiff 
and to the ecclesiastical councils, was not 
denied by the Latin [or Western] emperors 
and kings.^ But this power of the pontiff* 
was confined within narrow limits. For he 
was not able to decide by his sole authoritj^, 
but was obliged to assemble a council. 
Nor did the provinces wait for his decisions, 
but held conventions or councils at their 
pleasure, in which the bishops freely ex- 
pressed their opinions, and gave decisions 
wliich did not accord with the views of the 
pontin*s; as is manifest from tlie French 
and German councils in the controversy 
respecting images. JMorcover the emperors 
and kings had the right of calling the coun- 
cils and of presiding in them ; n(3r could the 
decrees of a council have the force of laws, 
unless they were confirmed and ratified by 
the reigning sovereign.® Yet the Roman 
pontifls left no means untried to free fhem- 
s(dvcs from these many restraints, and to 
obtain supreme authority not only over the 
ehmxdi, but also ov(T kings and over the 
whole world ; and those etforts of theirs 
were greatly favoured by the wars and tu- 
mults of thcj following century. 

17. i^.mong the Av liters of this century 
very ffrw deserve much praise either for 
their learning or their genius. Among the 
Greeks, Germanus bisliop of Constantinople 
obtained some celebrity by his talents, but 
still more by his immoderate zeal in defence 
of images.® Cosmas of Jerusalem gained 
renown by bis skill in composing Hymns.*® 

spccting ibfi exemption of tbo clergy from taxation, 
published in Holland in Koven volumi's under the title 
of; Eerits ponr ct rontre fes Immmtitdx rritxndim par 
le Clergc de Vranee: llagiu’. 17ol, Svo. 

7 Sec Cbavleinagne, De Imaginibus, lib 1. cap. iv. 
p 48, ed. Heuinann. 

B All these points are well illustrated by Baluze, 
rrerf‘ ad Capitulnria ; and by the Capitulnria thetn- 
selves, that in by the lawR of the French kinga. And 
all those who have diKcussed the rights of kings and 
princes in matters of religion, take up and llhistiato 
this .sr.bjoot. See also Basnage, Hist, de I' Etilise.toia. 
i p. 270, Ac. 

y See Sitnon, Critique de la Riblioth. V.ee.U'S. de M. 
du Vin. tome i. p. 270. [Germanus was the son of 
.Tustinian, a patrician of Constantinople, and was de- 
prived of his virility by Constantino J’ogonatns. IJo 
was made bishop of Cyzicum and then patriarch of 
Constantinople from A.n. 7l.'i to 730. During the last 
four years of his patriarchate he strenuously opposed 
the emr>eror Leo and defended image worship, until be 
was deposed. Ho now retired to a pcaccfful j)rivate life 
till his death, about a.d. 740, when he was more than 
ninety years old. His writings all relate to image 
wor.vhip, and the honour due to the Virgin Mary ; and 
consist of letters, orations, and polemic tracts, which 
may be seen, in tl>c Acts qf the Second Nicme Cirunvily 
the RiLliotheca Pntrum, and other collections His 
orations in praise of the Holy Virgin are ascribed by 
some to another Germanus, bishop of Constantinople, 
in the thirteenth century. See Cave’s Hist. Liter, 
vol. 1. — Mur. 

10 Cosmas was a native of Italy, captured by Saracen 
pirates, he was carried to Damascus, and tlicre sold to 
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CENTUBY VIIL 


[Part II. 


The histories of George Syncellus and 
Theophanes,* hold some rank among the 
writers of Byzantine history; but they 
must be placed far below the earlier Greek 
and Latin historians. The most distin- 
guished of the Greek and Oriental writers 
was John Damascenus, a man of respectable 
talents and of some eloquence. He eluci- 
dated the Peripatetic philosophy as well as 
the science of theology by various works ; 
but his fine native endowments were vitiated 
by the faults of his times-superstition and 
excessive veneration for the fathers; to say 
nothing of his censurable propensity to ex- 
plain the Christian doctrines conformably 
to the views of Aristotle.® 


the father of John Damascenus, who made liim pre- 
ceptor to his son. He was afterwards a monk in the 
jnonastery of St. Sahas, near Jerusalem, and at last 
bishop of Majuma. He iiourished about a.d. 730, and 
has left us thirteen Hymns on the principal festivals, 
and some other poems, which are extant oidy in Latin, 
and may bo seen in the liibliotfi- Pair. tom. xii. See 
Cave's Hist. Liter, vol i. — Mur. 

1 George was a monk of Constantinople and syure/hes 
to Tarasius the patriarclu A .st/rurllus was a high 
cccle.--lastical penonago, the constant co»npanion and 
hispcetcr of the bishop, and rcsidi nt in the sauu' n U 
w ith him ; whence ins name aiiys-T-AAo?. See Dn Cange, 
iiUmar. Medua ft Infim. Lutinitutis, sub voce S/jn- 
Cfl/tix. The ( hronicon of (Itsirgo Syncelljjs extends 
from the creation to the times of Maximin; and is 
copied almost verbatim from the ('hronicon of luisc- 
bius. Scaliger made much use of it for recovering the 
lost Greek of Kusebius’s work. It was puldislicd, 
Greek and Latin, witli notes, by (!oar, Laris, Iha'i, fol. 
See Cave’s Hist. Litor. torn \.—-Mur. 

2 Thcophanes surnamed Isaacius and (^onfessor, w’ns 
a Constantinopolitun of noble lartb, born a.i>. 
l.i'o, the patrician, obliged him in his youth to marry 
his daughter ; hut his w ife and ho agreed to have no 
matrimonial intere.ourse, and on the death of her father 
they separated and Thcojihanes became a monk. He 
had previously filled several important cltU ofiices 
under the emperor Leo. He retired to the monastery 
of rolychrommi near Singriana, a.d. 780; and thence 
to the island Calonymus where he comerted his pa- 
ternal estate into a monastery and spent six years. 
Then returning to Singriana he purchased the estate 
called t/if I'if/d, converted it into a monastery, and 
presided over it ns the abbot. In the year 787 he wa.s 
called to the second Nicene council, where he strenu- 
ously defended image-worship. After a.d. 813 Leo, 
the Armenian, required him to condemn image-worship, 
which he resolutely refused to do. In 815 or a year 
later, he was imprisoned for his obstinacy, though now' 
in declining health ; and two years after was bani.shed 
to the island of Sampthrace, w here ho died at the end 
of twenty-three days. The patrons of image- w'orsh ip 
accounted him a confessor, and honoured him as a 
saint. Ills Chrmicon, which embraces both tho civil 
and ecclesiastical aiTairs of the Greek empire, continues 
that of George Syncellus from a.d. 285 to a.d. 813. Ills 
written In a dry style, without method and with nu- 
merous mistalics. The Chronicon of Anostusius Bib- 
liothecarius is a mere Latin translation of this so .far 
as it extends. It was published, Greek and I.atin, with 
tho notes of Goar and Combefis, Paris, 1655, fol. See 
Cave, Hist. Lit. tom. i. — Mur. 

3 See Bayle, Diet ionna ire, tome ii. p. 950, and Leo 
Allatliis’ account of his writings, which Le Quicn has 
published with the Opera Damasceni [ed. Paris, 1712, 
and Venice, 1748, 2 vols. fol. Also Du Pin, Biblioth. 
des Aut. Kcclet. tome vi. p. 101, &c.; Fabrjclus, Jiibliotfi. 
Gr. yol. viii. p. 772, &c. ; and Schrocckh, Kirchen- 
geschichte, vol. xx. p, 222, Aec. John Damascenus, 
called ahso Chrysorrhoas by tho Greeks on account of 
his eloquence, and by the Arabs Mansur, was born at 
Damascus near the end of the seventh or beginning of 
tho eighth century. His father, Sergius, a wealthy 


18. At the head of the Latin writers 
stands Charlemagne, the emperor, who was 
a great lover of learning. To him are as- 
cribed the Capitularia, as they are called, 
several Epistles, and four books concerning 
images ; yet there can be little doubt that 
he often used the pen and the genius of 
another.^ Next to him should be placed 


Christian and privy-councillor to the kalif, redeemed 
many captives, and among them a learned Italian monk 
named Cosmas, whom ho made preceptor to his only 
son John. On tho decease of his father, John suc- 
ceeded him in office at the Saracen court. About the 
year 728 he wrote numerous letters in defence of image- 
worship, which the emperor, Leo the Isaurian, was 
endeavouring to suppress. Thi.s it is said induced Leo 
to forge a treasonable letter from John to himself, which 
ho .sent to the kalif in order to compass tho destruction 
of John. The kulif ordered his right hand to be cut 
olf. John replaced the severed hand, and by the inter- 
cession of the Virgin Mary had it perfectly restored the 
same night. Tills miracle convinced the kalif of John's 
injiocence, and he ottered to restore him to his otiice 
and favour, hut John chose to retire to private life. He 
sold and gave away all his property, and repaired to the 
monastery of St. Sabas near Jerusalem, w here he spent 
the remaind(?r of his life in composing learned works 
on tlieology and .science. lli.s treatises are numerous, 
consisting of Orations, Letters, and Tracts, cliiefly po- 
lemic, in d( fenee of ini.‘jgo-w orshij> and against hercsic.s, 
yet several are devotional and narrative. Jhit few of 
ins philosophical works hav(! been published. His great 
work is l)t‘ L'/df (hi/H/du.r(t, libri iv. (''l';/c 6 ccri 9 aKpifiy^ 

Tfys’ bpOoiVdJvv iTio-Too?) wliicb is a eompkte system of 
theology diriVed from tho fathers, and arranged in the 
manner of the schooimen, iSlur, [Thi.s treatise, pro- 
perly speaking, forms the tliird part of a greater w ork, 
cntilleil Ilr/yi) yetwo-tws. An v'Uiion of it W'as published 
by Le (i,uien, I’uris, 1712, 2 vols. fol. See his Dissert. 1 
septum Damasc. Selirocckh, hrrvhenges. vol. xx. p. I 
222 , K’c. Kdsler, liiblio. dcr Kirchnmit. Leip. 1776 — 

86 , vol. viii. p. 246 —532. Dorner has recently said : — 
“John Dama-seenus i.s undoubtedly the last of the theo- 
logians of the Kastern church, and remains in later 
times the highest authority in the theological literature 
of the Greeks. He n»ay himself be considered as the 
starting-point of the seliolustic system of the Greek j 
cliurch, which is yet too little know'n.” — Lntirieke.- i 
lungsges. (Ur Christol. p. 113; llagenbach, LehrbucU 
dt r Doginengfs. ; Buck’s Transl. vol. i. p. 391. — It. 

•> See Fabricius, liiblio. Medii JEM, Lot. tom. i. p. 
936. Hist. Litter, de la I'rarice, tom. iv. p. 368. — 
[Charlemagne was not only a groat general and states- 
man, but a great promoter of learning. He possessed 
talents of no ordinary character; and though his very 
active life left him little time for study, he w as a consi- 
derable proficient in all the branches of knowledge then 
generally pursued. Ho understood both Latiii and 
Greek, was well read In civil history, and was no con- 
temptible theologian. Eginhard indeed tells us ho 
could never learn to write, having not undertaken it till 
too far advanced in life. But if he could not write a 
fair hand, he could dictate to his amanuenses ; and by 
their aid and that of the learned men w hom he always 
had about him, he composed and compiled very much 
that does him great erwiit. Besides a great number of 
Diplomas, Deeds, and Grants, which are to be seen In 
various collections, as those of Canisius, Duchone, 
D’Achery, Mabillon, &c. and numerous I..ctter 8 inter- 
spersed in the later collections of councils, ho wrote a 
Preface to the book of Homilies for all the festivals of 
the year, which Paul Diaconus compiled by his order ; 
also a large part of the Pldicts, chiefiy in relation to 
ecclesiastical aiTairs, which are denominated his Capi- 
tularia. Of these the first four books, entitled Capitu* 
laria sim Edicta Caroli Magni et Ludovici PH, were 
collected by the Abbot Ansegisus a.d. 827. After- 
wards, three books more were collected by Benedict 
Levita. Tho whole are best published by Baluze, Paris, 
1677, 2 vols. fol. The Codex Carolinus is a collection of 
ninety-nine Epistles of successive popes to him and to 
bis father and grandfather, with theirs to the popes, 
made by order of Charlemagne a.o. 791. This was 
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Bede, called the Venerable on account of 
his virtues,^ Alenin, the preceptor of 
Charlemagne,^ and I^aulinus of Aquileia,® 

published by Gretsor, Ingolst. 1G13, 4to. The four 
I books against image-worship ( Do Imaffinibus), called 
I also the Capitulnre Prolixum, if not dictated entirely by 
him, was at least drawn up in his name, by his order, 
and in accordance with his views. He caused it to be 
read in the council of Franefort a.d. 794, where it was 
approved; and ho then sent a copy of it to Pope 
lladrian, who replied to it as being the work of Charle- 
magne. It was first published by John Tillet (Tilius), 
afterwards bishop of Meaux, A.n. 1549; and last, by 

0. A. Heumann, Hanover, 1731, 8vo. For the genu- 
ineness of this work see Schroockh, Kirchenges. vol. 
XX. p. 583, &c. ; and Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. 1. — Mur. 

I Concerning Bede, see the Acta Sanefor. tom. ii. 
April, p. 8G6 ; Nouvoau JHdion. Ilislor. Crit. tome i. 
p. 178. A catalogue of his writings, drawn up by him- 
self, is extant in Muratori, Antiquit. Italic. Medii Aitiiy 
tom. iii. p. 825, &c. [Beda or Bedan (as St. Boniface 
calls him) was born at Jarrow near the mouth of the 
Tyne in Northumberland? and within the territories of 
the monastery of St. Peter in that place. At the age 
of seven years he was sent to that mona.stcry for edu- 
cation, and afterwards removed to the neighbouring 
monastery of St. Paul. In those two mona.steri 08 ho 
9I)ent his whole life, except occa.sionally visiting other 
monasteries for literary purposes. At tlvo age of nine- 
teen he was ordained a deacon, and at the ago of thirty 
a presbyter. Ho was a most diligent student, yet punc- 
tual in observing the discipline of his monastery and 
attending its devotional exercises. At the age of thirty 
ho commenced author, and became one of tho most 
voluminous writers of that ago. Hi.s works published 
at Cologne 1G12 and again IG88, fill eight volumes folio. 
They consist of Commentaries on tho greater part of 
the Old Testament and the whole of the Now, nume- 
rous Homilies and Letters, a large number of Tracts, 
and an ecclesiastical history of Oi'cat Britain from the 
invasion of Julius Caesar to the year a.d. 731. Bede 
was a man of great learning f .r that ago, of consider- 
nhlo genius, and an agreeable writer. Yet his Com- 
mentaries and theological Tracts are little more than 
compilations from tho fathers. As a historian he was 
honest but credulous. As a divine he was a mere 
copyist, following Augustine, Gregory tho Great, and 
tho more sound Greek fatliers. Ilis piety stand.s un- 
questioned. His only work now of much value is his 
cluircii history edited by Wheclock, Cambridge, 1G14 ; 
and still better by Smith, ibid. 1722, fol. See Bede’s 
account of his own life and writings in his Hist. Ec^ 
des. lib. iv. cap. ii. ; also Cave’s Hist. I At er. tom. i. ; 
Mahillon, Ada Sanctor. Ord. Ihned. tom. iii. p. 000 
—524; and Milner’s Churdi Hi tory, cent. viil. chap. 

1, — Mur. [See also Lingard’s Hist, and Aniiq, of the 
Anglo-Saxon Churdi, 1845, vol. ii. p. 189; Wright’s 
Biogr. Britan. TAter. Anglo- Saxon ‘period ; Turner’s 
Hist, qf the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 40G, 8fC. and espe- 
cially Bahr, Geseh. der Bdmis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part 
ii. p. 475, &c. for an account of his writings and a 
critical estimate of his character and merits as a writer. 
His works have been frequently printed. His Opera 
Omnia appeared at Basil in 1514 and 15G3, 8 vols. fob; 
at Parisin 1554, 8 vols. fob; at Cologne in 1G12 and IGHH, 

8 vols. folio ; his Opera Theologic.a, bond. 1 G93, 4to. 
Ills History has been translated into English by Sta- 
pelton, Antw. 15G5, 4to; by Stevens, bond. 1723. 8vo; 
and recently by Dr. Giles, bond. 1840, 8vo. The most 
complete edition of his works is the Opera Omnia quee 
mpersunt, &c. published by Dr. Giles in 12 volumes, 
8vo, bond. 1843-44, in tho series of Patres Eccles. Anglic. 
Volumes ii. iii. and iv. comprising the historical 
works, have the Latin text and Dr. Giles’s English trans- 
lation, previously published, printed on opposite pages. 
.There are also beautiful and accurate reprints of the 

Historia, and of the Opera historica minora, in 8vo, 
edit^ by Mr. Jos. Stevenson in 1838 and I84i, for the 
English Historical Society, to whom we are also in- 
debted for excellent editions of Gildas, Nennius, Rlcar- 
dus Divisiensis, Ricardus Monachus, and othew.— 

• * Hist. Litter, de la Fronc<», tome iv. p. 505; ivott. 

Veau Dietionnaire BUtnr. Crit. tome i. p. 122. A new 
eauion of the works of Alcuin is preparing in J ranee , 
by Catelinot, whohas discovered his unpublished Iract | 


all of whom were distinguished for their in- 
dustry and their love of learning. These 
writers composed treatises on nearly" every 
branch of knowledge prosecuted in their 
day, which show that no want of genius 

on the Procession of the Holy Spirit See tho HisL 
Litter, de la France, tome viii. Preface, p. x. [But 
this edition it appears was never published ; and tluit 
of Du ChG.sne, Paris, 1G17, fob continued to be used. 
Flaccus Alcuin, Alchwin, or Albin was a native of 
York, England, and educated in the episcopal Bchool 
there. He was well acquainted with Latin and Greek, 
and some say liad a knowledge of Hebrew, He was a 
man of learning and genius, of sound judgment, and 
of good taste. As an orator, poet, philosopher, and 
theologian, he was perhaps the most distinguislied man 
of his age. His writings consist cliiefly of expositions 
of tho Scriptures, letters, and treatises on theology and 
science. Ilis expositions like those of Bede, are little 
more than compilations from tho fathers, particularly 
from Augustine. Hi.s letters are numerous, well writ- 
ten, and useful for elucidating the history of his times. 
Being sent by his bishop to Romo, Charlemagne met 
him and became so pleased with him that he allured 
him to his court, about a.d. 780 , made him his precep- 
tor and his counsellor, employed him to confute tho 
errorists, Felix and Elipandus, and committed to his 
care not only the palatine sclmol, hut several monaste- 
ries, and particularly that of St. Martin of Tours. To 
this monastery ho retired a.d. 790 then advanced in 
years ; there ho c.stahlished a school after tho model of 
tliat at York, and spent tho remainder of his days in 
liigh reputation as a scholar and a devout Christian. 
He died a.d. 804. Seo Mahillon, Acta Sanctor, Ord. 
Bened. torn. v. p. 138—180; and Cave, Hist. Liter. 
tom. i. — Mur. [See also Ling.ird’s Hid. and Aniiq. 
qf the Anglo-Saxon Church, 1845, vol. ii. p, 203; Tur- 
ner’s Hist, qf the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 383, 414, 
438, and 450; Wright’s Biogr. Britan. Liter, Anglo- 
Saxon period. A very ample and most satisfactory 
account of Alcuin and of his works, is given by Bdhr, 
in the Supplement to his Gesch. der Itomis. Liter, par. 
Iii. His critical remarks on Alcuin a.s a poet may bo 
found at page 78 ; on his biographical writings, at p. 
192; and on his expository and controversial works 
from p. 302 to p. 317, where ho gives a critical estimate 
of the character and style of Alcuin a.8 a writer. Tho 
best edition of his works is that printed at tho monas- 
tery of St. Ernmeran at Rati.shon. under the editorial 
care and at the expense of tVie ai>hot Frobenius, who 
was also a prince of tho empire, in tho year 1777 in two 
volumes, folio. His life, written in German by Dr. 
Fr. Lorenz, has been translated into English by Jano 
M. Sloe, Lond. 1837. His Commentary on the Apoca^ 
lypse in five books, is published for the first time by 
Cardinal Mai in his Scriptorum Vet. nova Collect, tom. 
ix. p. 257, &c. It is however Incomplete, extending 
only to the 12th chapter. On Bede and Alcuin as bib- 
lical expositors, see Conyheare's Bampton Lectures on 
the Secondary atid Spiritual Interpretation qf Scrip- 
ture, and Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 163, &c. 
A most interesting relic of Alcuin is still in preserva- 
tion. It is a copy of Jerome’s Latin version of tho 
Bible written by him in double columns on vellum, 
with beautiful illustrations, and prc.sented by him to 
Charlemagne on Christmas day, 801 ! It was offered 
for sale in London in 1836, and was then in excellent 
preservation. What became of it I have not learned. — R. 

3 See Hist. Lilth'. de la France, tome iv. p. 28G ; 
Acta Sanctor, tom. i. Januar. p. 713. [Paullnus is 
said to have been a native of Austria and a celebrated 
grammarian. Charlemagne raised him to aflluenco 
and then made him archbishop of Aquileia in the year 
776. From the year 793 to the year 799, in connexion 
with Alcuin ho was very active in opposing and con- 
futing the errors of Felix and Elipandus, and made a 
considerable figure in the councils of Franefort and 
Foro-Julii. He enjoyed the confidence of Charlemagne 
and the respect of his contemporaries, arid died a.d. 
804. His works are.ricarly all polemic, arid opposed to 
the Adoptionists, namely, a Tract am the Trinity* 
pgamst Elipandus, against Felix, with several eyl»» 
ties, and a few poems. They were published at Venice, 
1737, fol. See Cave. Hist. Liter, tom. i.— dfur. 
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but tlio state of the times prevented their 
attaining eminence. If to these we add 
Boniface, who has been already men- 
tioned;' Eginhard, the celebrated author 
of a Biogrophy of Charlemagne and of 
other works Paul the deacon, known 
to after ages by his History of the Lom- 
bards and some other works Ambrose' 
Authp(‘rt, who expounded the Apocahjpse \ 
of St. John ; ' and Tlieodnlphus of Orleans,^ 


? Soe above, p. ‘2f>0, note 2. — 

2 Eginhard or Einhard was a German of Franconia, 
odueated in tijG court of Charlemagne, made tutor to 
las sons, chaplain, privy-councillor, and private secre- 
tary to the emperor, lie was also overseer of the royal 
buildings at Aix-la-Chapelle. Whether his wife Emma 
or Imma was the natural daughter of Charlemagne 
has been quostione<l. After she had borne him one 
child, they mutually agreed to separate and betnlic 
tliomselves to monasteries. Charlcrtmgno made Egin- 
hard his ambassador to Rome in HOb. In 81G Ijo be- 
came abbot of Fontanello ; and the next year Lewis 
the rious committed his son Lothairc to his instruc- 
tion. In 819 ho became the abbot of Ghent, and in 8'2(J 
abbot of Secligenatadt, where he died abmt A.n. 810. 
lie was a lino scholar, and as a historian the first in his 
age. Resides sixty-two epistles and several tracts, he j 
wrote the Life of Charlemagne, which has l)een com- I 
pared with Suotoruns’ Ciesars for elegance ; also an- 1 
nals of the reigns of Pepin, Charlemagne, and Lewis 
the Pious, from a.d. 741 to a.d. 829. The best edition * 
of his works Is that of Schminke, Utrecht, 1711, 4to. 
See Cave, Hist, Liter, tom. il. and Schrocckh, Kir- 
chengesch. vol. xxii. p. 160, Sec.— Mur. [Ample infor- 
mation on the life, character, and writings of Eginhard 
w’lth valuable references to other works respecting 
him, may bo found in Riihr, Gesch. der /tomw. Liter. 
Suppl. vol. par. lii. p. 200— 21 G. On the question of 
his wife Emma being tlio daughter of Charlemagne, 
see Fr. Schlegler, Kritische Untersudtung des Leb. 
ilginhard's mit besond. Jlrikk. der Frage — u ar Emma, 
erne Tochter Karh d. Gross. Ramb. 183G. — /t. 

3 Paul Warnifrid or Diaconus, a liOmbard by birth 
and deacon of the church of Aquileia, was private 
secretary to Desidcrius, king of the Lombards. When ! 
that nation was conquered by Charlemagne a.i). 774, 
Paul was sent prisoner to France ; afterwards being 
suspected of favouring the disaffected Lombards, ho 
retired to the south of Italy and became a monk at 
Mount Cassino, where ho ended his days some time in 
the following century. Ilis history of the Lombards Is 
of considerable value. Ills Ilistoria Miscctla is a 
meagre thing. The first ten books are those of Eutro- 
pius, with some interpolations. The next six were 
composed by Paul, and the remainder by some writer 
of even less value. Ills Ilomillarium or Collection of 
Homilies for all the Sundays and holy days of the year 
in'ivols. 4to, was compiled (not by Alcuin as some 
suppose, but by Paul) by direction of Charlemagne ; 
and was Intended to afford to preachers who could not 
frame discourses, some which they might road to tlieir 
congregations. The collection i.s made from Ambrose, 
Augustine, Jerome, Origen, Leo, Gregory, Maximus, 
Rede, See. Some discourses were added to it after the 
death of Paul. He also wrote the life of St. Benedict, 
and biographies of several other saints. See Cave, 
Hist. Liter, tom. i. and Rellarmin, Scriptores Ecclesi- 
ast. ed. Venice, 1728, fol. p. 258, Sec.— Mur. 

4 Ambrose Authpert or Autpert was a native of 
Prance, and became abbot of St. Vincent in Abruzzo, 
Italy, about a.d. 760. He must not be confounded with 
an abbot of Mount Cassino of the same name, who 
lived in the 9th century. To him has been attributed 
the work entitled, The ConJIict of the Vices and Vir- 
tues, published among the works of Augustine, and also 
of Ambrose of Milan, and likewise some other pieces. 
Rut his great work is bis Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, in ten books. See Cave, Hist. lAter, tom. i. 
and Mabillon, Acta Sancior. Ord. Bened. tom. Iv. p. 
S34, Sco.— Mur* 

• Theodulphus, an Italian, whom Charlemagpe, pa. 
trouised. He first made him abbot of St. Fleury, and 
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we have nearly all the writers of any merit 
who cultivated either sacred or profane 
learning.® 

then bishop of Orleans about a.d. 794. Lewis the 
Pious greatly esteemed him, employed him much at his 
court, and sent him as his envoy to the pope. But in 
the year 818, being su.spected of treasonable acts, he was 
deposed and confined to the monastery of Angers. Ho 
died about a . d . 8 2 1 . He wrote tolerable poetry, namely, 
Carmina ad diversos, besides Poernata. Ilis prose Is 
Inferior to his poetry, consisting of forty-six Canons 
for hi.s diocese, a Tract on Baptism, and another on tho 
Holy Spirit. Most of tho preceding were published by 
Sirmond, Paris, 1G4G, 8vo. There is still extant an 
elegant MS. Bible which he caused to be written, and 
to which lie prefixed a preface, and some poems, in 
golden letters. See Cave, Hixt. Liter, tom. i. and 
Rellarmin, Script. Ecclcs. p. 2SI, &c. — Mur 

0 Among the Greek writers omitted by Mosheim, are 
the following 

.John, patriarch of Constantinople under Philip Rar- 
d.anes, tlie Monothclite, a.d. 812—81.'). Being deposed 
after the death of Philip, he wrote an Epistle to tho 
bishop of Rome, purging himself of the Monothelito 
heresy, which is printed in the CouciHa. 

Anastasius, abbot of St. Euthymium In Palestine, 
against whom John Damascenus wrote an epistle, flou- 
rished A.D. 741. lie is author of a Tract against tho 
Jews, published in a translation by Canisius, I.ect. Au- 
tiq. tom. lii. and in the BibUoth. Patr. tom. xiii. 

Tavasius, patriarch of Constantinople, lie was of 
noble birth and privy-councillor to the emperor when 
tho empress Ircno a.d. 785 raised him to tho see of 
Constantinople, and employed him to restore image- 
worship in the East. He presided in the second Niecno 
council A.D. 787, and wrote several letters extant in the 
Coneilia. He died a.d. 8()G. 

Ra.sil, bishop of Ancyra, a recanter in tho second 
Nicene council a.d. 787. His recantation for having 
opposed image-worship is published in the Concilia. 

Elia.'5, metropolitan of Crete, flourished a.d. 787. He 
wrote Commentaries on Gregory N.izianzen’8 Orations 
still extant in a Latin translation. Answers to questions 
on cases of conscience by Dionysius, extant, Gr. and 
Lat. Ilis exposition of the Scala of John Climax is 
said still to exist in MS. 

Tho Latin writers omitted by Mosheim are much 
more numerous. 

Acca, a cele))rated English monk of York, who flou- 
rished a.d. 705—740, and was an intimate friend of 
Rede. Ho accompanied St. Wilfrid to Rome, became 
bishop of Hexham ( Hagulstadiens) in Northumberland, 
and wrote lives of the saints of his dioce.se, several 
letters, &c. 

John Vll. pope a.d. 705—707, has left us one Epis- 
tle addressed to Ethelred, king of Mercia, and Alfrid, 
king of Deira, respecting Wilfrid, bishop of York, in 
the Concilia. 

Constantine, pope a.d. 708—715, was called to Con- 
stantinople a.d. 710 by the emperor and treated with 
great respect. His Epistle to Brietwald, archbishop of 
Canterbury, is extant in the Concilia. 

Gregory II. pope a.d. 715-81, famous for his opposi- 
tion to Leo HI. the emperor, who endeavoured to 
suppress imago-worship. He has left us fifteen Epis- 
tles published in the Concilia, In his pontificate the 
Liber Diurnus, containing the ancient forms of pro. 
ceeding in the Church of Rome, is supposed to have 
been compiled. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. G20, 
Sec. 

E'elix, an English monk who flourished a.d. 715, was 
a writer of some distinction. His life of St. Guthlac, 
the anchorite of Croyland, is above the ordinary level 
of the legends of that age. It is in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. lii. p. 256, &c. 

Heddius, sumamed Stephen, an English presbyter 
and monk, well skilled In church mu.sic. Wilfrid, 
archbishop of York, invited him from Canterbury to 
instruct his clergy in singing about a.d. 720. He 
composed an elaborate life of archbishop Wilfrid, which 
is in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. v. p. 
631—709. 

Gregory III. poT>e a.d. 731 — 741. He pursued the 
contest begun by his predecessor against tlie emperoi 
Leo. HI. and also invited Charles Martel to aid hbr 
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CHAPTER III. 

BISTORT OF RELIGION AND OF THEOLOGY. 

1. The fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian religion were preserved both 
the Greek and the Latin writers. This 
will appear unquestionable to one who shall 
inspect tlie work of John Damascenus 
among the Greeks, on the orthodox faith, 
and the profession of faith by Charlemagne 
among the Latins.* But to this pure seed 

against the king of tiie Lombards. Ho has left us 
seven Epistles, and a Collection from tlie ancient ca- 
nons, which are extant in Harduin, Concilia. 

Fredegarius Scholasticus, a Frank, who flourished 
A.D. 740, wrote a History or Cln'onicon de Gestis fran- 
corum, from a.d. 59G (where Gregory of Tours ends) 
to A.D. 739. It is commonly subjoined to Gregory’s 
History. 

Cuthbert, an English monk of Durham, a disciple 
and intimate friend of Bede. He wrote the life of Bode, 
some letters, &c. 

Zacha Has a Syrian monk and pope a.d. 741— 7.*)2. 
He has left us eighteen Epistles, and a Greek transla- 
tion of St. Gregory’s Dialogues. 

Chrodegand. Ohrodegang, or Rodogang, a Frank of 
noble birtij, educated in the court of Clmrles Martel, 
and bishop of Metz from a.d. 742 to 7GfJ. He first 
composed rules for regular canons. See sec. 14 of this 
chapter, and note 6, page 272 above. 

Willibald, an English monk, traveller, and bishop of 
Eichstadt in Germany. He wa.s an a.s8i.stant of St. 
Boniface, and wrote his life. See note 3, p. 2G3, above. 

Stephen II. pope a.d. 752—757 has left us six Epis- 
tles extant in the Concilia. 

Isidorus, bishop of Badajos (Pacensis) In Spain, 
flourished a.d. 754. He continued Idacius’ supplement 
to Jerome’s Chronienn, from a.d. 609 to a.d. 754. 

Paul I. pope A.D. 7.57—707. Twelve Epistles ascribed 
to him are extant in the Concilia. 

Aribo, bishop of Freysingen a.d. 7G0— 783. Ho w&s a 
monk educated by St. Corljinian, who.se successor and 
biographer he was. See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
fiened. tom. iii. p; 470, and Meichelbeck’s Ilistoria 
Fruingens. tom. i. p. 61, Bcc. 

Florus, a monk of St. Trudo in the diocese of Liege, 
who flourished about a.d. 760, and enlarged Bede’s 
Ma rtifrologi urn . 

Godescalk, a deacon and canon of Liege who flou- 
rished about A.D. 780, and wrote the life of St. Lam- 
bert, bishop of Liege in this century. It is extant in 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Sec. tom. iii. 59, Ac. 

Stephen III. pope a.d. 768—772, has left us three 
Epistles and some Decrees. 

Hadrian or Adrian I. pope a.d. 772—795, has left us 
eighteen Epistles, an Epitome of Ecclesiastical canons 
addressed to Charlemagne, a collection of canons for 
the use of Ingilrara, a bishop, and a letter in confuta- 
tion of Charlemagne's books against image-worship. 

Donatus, a deacon of Metz about a.d. 790, who wrote 
the life of St. Trudo, extant in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. tom. ii. p. 1022, Ac. 

Etherius or Heterius, bishop of Axuma in Spain, and 
Beatus, a Spanish presbyter of Asturia, distinguished 
themselves by their opposition to the error of Elipan- 
dus, which they endeavoured to confute, in a work still 
extant, in the BibHoth. Patrum, tom. xill. i 

Leo III. pope a.dT 705 — 816, has left us thirteen 
Epistles. 

Leidradus or Lerdrachus, bishop of Lyons a.d. 798 
— 813, was twice sent Into Spain by Charlemagne to 
reclaim Felix and Elipandus. He has left us three 
Epistles and a Tract on Baptism. 

Jesse or Jessteus or Tesse, bishop of Amiens, a.d. 
799 — 834, was much employed on embassies and in civil 
affairs by Charlemagne and his successors. He wrote 
a long Epistle to his clergy concerning sacred rites, 
particularly in relation to baptism, still extant in the 
Pat. — Mur. 

1 See Charlemagne's Treatise De Imaginibut, Ub. Hi. 


be well imagined. The very nature of re- 
ligion and the true worship of God were 
'corrupted by those who contended for 
image-worship, and for similar institutions, 
with a fierceness which extinguished all 
charity. The efficacy of the merits of our 
Saviour all acknowledged; and yet all 
tacitly depreciated them, by maintaining 
that men can appease God, either by under- 
going voluntary punishments or by pflTering 
Him gifts and presents, and by directing 
those anxious about salvation to place con- 
fidence in the works of holy men.* To 
explain the other defects and superstitions 
of the times, would carry us beyond the 
limits prescribed in this work. 

2. The whole religion or piety of this and 
of some subsequent centuries consisted in 
founding, enriching, embellishing, and en- 
larging ciuirches and chapels, in hunting 
after and venerating the relics of holy men, 
in securing the patronage of saints with God 
by means of gifts and superstitious rites 
and ceremonies, in worshipping the images 
and statues of saints, in performing pilgn- 
mages to holy places, especially to Falcs- 
tine,* and in other similar practices. In 

p. 259, ed. Heumann. Add from among the Greeks 
the Frofeasion of faith by Mich. Syncellus, published 
by Montfaucon, in the Bibliotheca Coidiniana, p. 90, 
Ac. From among the I.atins, an Exposition of the 
principal doctrines of religion by Benedict of Ariane, 
in Baluzc, Miscellanea, tom. v. p. 56, and the Creed of 
Leo 111. which ho sent into the East, also in Baluzc, 
tom. vil. p. 18. 

2 We will quote a few passages as proof. Bode says 
(lil). i. on Luc. cap. i.) Dece))at, ut, sicut per super- 
biain primm nostrai parentis mors in mundum intravit, 
ita denuo per humilitatcm Marue vitjc introltus pande- 
retur. And (lib. iii. in Job. cap. i.) he says Cum 
confectus homo p.tque conaumptus morti ot infernalibus 
ministris appropinquaverit, si fuerit quisplara sancto- 
rum, qui nomon sancti angeli habere mereatur ; is pro 
hujuamodi, qui pro pcccatis suis a Deo ita corripitur, 
poterit impetrare: si de inultis operibus bonis, qum 
operari debuerat, saltern unurn honum opus ejus, quod 
tanquam sacrificlum pro eo placabiJo offerat, valuerit 
invenlre. Commenting on Psahn iv. he says of the 
words, Offer the saertfices of righteousness, that they 
mean : Ita dico, ut Irascimini preeteritis pcccatis, ut 
sacriflcetls sacrificlum, id eat, mortificctis ^rropria vitia 
vestra, faciendo fhictus dignos pcbnitentia : tantum 
scilicet pro singrdis vos affligenles, quam turn digria ex- 
petit poenitentia : quod ertt sacrtficium justitice, id est 
Justum sacrificlum. Nam nihil justius est, quam qui 
punit aliena peccata, ut puniat propria : et ut quisquo 
tantum se affligat, quantum foedata ejus conscientia 
meruit, et sic se ipsurn Deo faciat suave sacrifleium. — 
Schl 

» Such pilgrimages were likewise made to Rome, and 
they W'ere c^led pilgrimages for Christ, and the per- 
formers of them, Pilgrims qf St. Peter. Many disor- 
ders attended these pilgrimages. Hence Boniface in a 
letter to Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury (to be 
found among the Acts of the council of Cloveshoo, in 
England, a.d. 747), desired that women and nuns 
might be restrained from their frequent pilgrimages to 
Rome, alleging this reason : Quia magna ex parte pe- 
reunt, paucis remanentibus Integris. Perpaucss enlm 
sunt civitates in Longobardia, vel in Francia, aut in 
Gallia, in quibus non sit adultera vel meretrix generis 
Anglorum : quod scandalum est et turpHudo totius 
ecclesice vestres. See Harduin, ConeiUa, tom. 'iii. p 
mo.^Scht, 
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liese services, which were supposed to have 
the greatest efficacy in procuring salvation, 
the virtuous and good were equally zealous 
with the vicious and prolligate ; the latter 
that they might cancel their crimes and 
wickedness, and the former that they might 
obtain earthly blessings from God, and se- 
cure a more ready admission to heavenly 
bliss. The true religion of Jesus Christ, 
if we exeept the few doctrines contained in 
the Creeds, was wholly unknown in this 
century even to the teachers of the highest 
rank; and all orders of society, from the 
highest to the lowest, neglecting the duties 
of true piety and the renovation of the 
heart, fearlessly gave themselves up to 
every vice and crime, supposing that God 
could easily be appeased and become recon- 
ciled to them by the intercessions and 
prayers of the saints, and by the friendly 
offices of the priests, the ministers of God. 
The whole history of these times avouches 
the truth of these remarks. 

3. The Greeks believed that their fore- 
fathers had fully explained the sacred vo- 
lume. They therefore conceived that they 
conferred a great favour on the biblical stu- 
dents by making extracts from the writings 
of the fathers, and embodying their inter- 
pretations of scripture, whether good or bad. 
How judicious these compilations were will 
appear, among others, from the Commen- 
tary of John Damascenus on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, compiled from Chrysostom. The 
Latin interpreters are of two classes. Some, 
like the Greeks, collected and embodied the 
interpretations of the fathers. Among 
others Bede took this course in his Exposi- 
tion of the Epistles of St. Paul, compiled 
from Augustine and others.^ The other 
class made trial of their own skill in ex- 
pounding the sacred volume; and among 
these, Alcuin, Bede, Ambrose Authpert 
(the interpreter of the Apocalypse), and a 
few others, stand conspicuous. But they 
lacked the ability requisite for this office ; 
and neglecting altogether the true import 
of the words, they hunted after recondite 
meanings, which they distributed into the 
allegorical, the anagogical, and the tropo- 
logical;* that is, they tell us not what the 
inspired writers say, but what the^vainly 
suspect those writers would signity to us. 
We may name as examples, Alcuin’s Com^ 
mentary on JoJin^ Bede’s Allegorical Ex- 
planations of the Books of Samuel, and 


1 On the Commentaries of Bede, see Simon, Critique 
de la Biblioth. EcclSs. de AJ. du Pin, tome 1. p. 280, 'A' c. 
See also his Exposition of Genesis derived from the 
fathers, in Martone, Thetaurus Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 
Ill, 116, 140; and the Interpretation of Habakkuk, 
Ibid. p. 295, &c. 

* See Charlemagne, Be Imaginibust lib. 1. p. 139. 
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Charlemagne’s Boohs on Images, in which 
various passages of scripture are expounded 
after the manner of this age.^ 

4. Charlemagne’s reverence for the sa- 
cred volume was so great^ that it went be- 
yond due bounds, and led him to believe 
the fundamental principles of all arts and 
sciences to be contained in the bible ; a sen- 
timent which he undoubtedly imbibed from 
Alcuin and the other divines whom he was 
accustomed to hear. * Hence originated his 
various efforts to excite the clergy to a more 
diligent investigation and explanation of 
the sacred books. Laws enacted by him 
for this purpose are still extant, and there 
are other proofs that on no subject was he 
more earnest.® That errors in the Latin 
translation might be no obstacle to his de- 
signs, he employed Alcuin to correct and 
improve it;^ indeed he himself spent some 
time during the last years of his life in cor- 
recting such errors.® Some also tell us 
that he procured a translation of the sacred 
books into German, but others attribute 
this to his son, Lewis the Pious.® 

5. These efforts of the emperor had the 
effect of awakening some of the slothful and 
indolent to exertion; yet it must be ad- 
mitted that some of his regulations and 
plans tended to defeat in part his excellent 
purposes. In the first place, he sanctioned 
the practice, which had prevailed before his 
day, of reading and expounding only cer- 
tain portions of the sacred volume in the 
assemblies of worship; and the diverse 
customs of the different churches he endea- 
voured to reduce to one uniform standard. 


3 See Charlemagne, ubi mpra, lib. i. p. 84, 91, 123, 
127, 131, 133, 13G, 138, 145, IGO, 164, 165, &c. passim. 

4 See Charlemagne, ubi supra, lib. i. p. 40. 

5 Charlemagne, ubi supra, lib. i. p. 231, 236. 

0 See Frick, Be Cunone Scriptur. Sac. p. 184. 

7 Baronius, Annales, ad ann. 778, sec. 27, &c. ; Fa- 
brlcius, Jiiblioth. Lat. Medii 7Em, iom. L p. 137; Hist. 
Litter, de la France, tome iv. p. 300. 

8 Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. Medii JEvi, tom. i. p. 
950, &c. ; Usshcr, De Sucris et Scripturis VernacuUs, 
p. 110, &c. [Sec also Schroeckh's Kirchengqsch. vol. 
XX. p. 196, &c. — Alur. 

9 See ]>u Chesne, Scriptores Hist. Franc, tom. ii, 
p. "yiti.—Mur. 

10 It must be acknowledged that it is a mistake to 
suppose the cmpei’or Charlemagne to have first selected 
those portions of the sacred volume, which are still read 
and expounded every year in the assemblies of Christians. 
For it appears that in preceding centuries, in most of the 
Latin churches, certain portions of the inspired books 
were assigned to the several days for public worship. 
See Thamer, Schediasma de Ori^ne et Dignitate Peri- 
coparum, quee Eoangelia et EpistoUe vu&o vocanturf 
which has been several times printed. Also, Buddeus, 
Isagogead Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 1640, &c. [1426, Ac.] 
Yet Charlemagne had something to do in this matter. 
For whereas before his time, the Latin churches dif- 
fered or did not all read and expound the same poisons 
of the Bible, ho first ordained that all the churches 
throughout his dominions should conform to the cus- 
tom of the Romish church. For those Gospels and 
Epistles, as they are called, which have been expounded^ 
in public worship from his times to the present, were 
us^ at Romo as early as the sixth century ; and It it 
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In the next plac^, knowing that few of the 
clergy were competent to explain well the 
Gospels and Epistles, as the lessons were 
called, he directed Paul the Deacon and Al- 
cuin to collect from the fathers homilies or 
discourses on these lessons, that the ignorant 
and slothful teachers might read them to the 
people. This was the origin of what is called 
his Ilomiliarium or Booh of Homilies;^ and 
his example led others, in this and the next 
century, to compile at their own pleasure 
similar works for the encouragement of 
laziness among the teachers.* Lastly, the 
emperor caused the lives of the most emi- 
nent saints to be collected into a volume, so 
that the people might have among the dead, 
examples worthy of imitation while they 
had none among the living. That all these 
regulations proceeded from honest and good 
intentions, and indeed that they were useful 
in that age, no one can doubt. But still, 
contrary to the intentions of the emperor, 
they contributed not a little to confirm the 
indolence of the public teachers, and to in- 
crease the neglect of the sacred volume ; for 
from this time onward, most of the clergy 
directed their attention exclusively to those 
portions of the bible which were to be ex- 
pounded to the people, and did not exercise 
themselves in reading and examining the 
whole volume of scripture ; and few were to 
bo found who were inclined to compose 
their own public discourses rather than re- 
sort to their Ilomiliarium. 

6. The business of discussing formally 
and systematically the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity was scarcely attempted by any one 
of the Latins; for the essays of some few 

well known that Charlemagno took pains to render the 
Komish form of woraliip the common fonn of all tho 
Latins. And hence down to this day those churches 
which have not adopted the Romish rites, use for les- 
sons other Gospels and Epistles tlian those of ours and 
the other Western churches, which Charlemagne com- 
manded to conform. The church of Milan is an ex- 
ample, which retains the Ambrosian ritual; likewise the 
church of Chur (Curia), according to Muratori, Anti~ 
quit. Ilal. tom. iv. p. 830, and undoubtedly some others. 
What Gospels and Epistles were used by the French 
and other Western churches before the time of Charle- 
magne, may be learned from tho ancient Kalendars 
published (among others), by Martene, Thesaurus Anec- 
dotor. tom. v. p. 66; and from Bede’s Discourses, ibid, 
torn. V. p. 339, Ac. ; frond Mabillon, De Antiqua Liturgies 
Qallicana; and from others. See also Peyrat, Antiq. (U 
la Chapelle du Roi de France.^ p. 666. 

1 See, on this subject, the very laborious and learned 
Jo. Hen. a Seolen, Selecta Literaria, p. 252. fAlso 
Mabillon’s Anmles ord. Bemd. tom. li. p. 328, Ac.— ■ 
Mur. 

* Hdlanus or Alanus, for example, an Italian abbot 
of Farfa, compiled in this same century a huge Uomi- 
liarlum, the preface to which was published by Pezius, 
Thesaur. Aneedotor. tom. vL par. i. p. 88. In tho 
next century Haymo of Halberstadt made up a Homi- 
liariumt which has been printed. In tho same century 
Rabanus Maurus, at the request of the Emperor Lo- 
thalre, formed a Homiliarium; and likewise, Hericus, 
mfenttoned by Pezius, ubi supra, p. 93. All these made 
use of the Latin language. The first who composed a 
German Homiliarium I suppose was the celebrated 


respecting the person and natures of Christ, 
against Felix and Elipandus, and concern- 
ing the procession of the Holy Spirit and 
other subjects, exhibit no specimens of 
thorough investigation. The whole theo- 
logy of the Latins in this century consisted 
in collecting opinions and testimonies out 
of the Fathers, that is, the theologians of 
the six first centuries; nor did any ven- 
ture to go beyond their views or presume 
to rely upon his own understanding. None 
but Irish scholars, in that ago called 
Scots, employed philosophy, which others 
detested in tho explanation of religious 
doctrines.® But amon^ the Greeks, John 
Damascenus, in his four books on tho 
orthodox faith, embraced the entire theo- 
logy of the Christians in a systematic form. 
In tills work tlie two kinds of theology, 
which the Latins call scholastic and dog- 
matic, were united; for the author uses 
subtle ratiocination in explaining doctrines, 
and confirms them by tho authority of the 
fathers. This work was received by the 
Greeks with great applause, and gradually 
acquired such influence that it was re- 
garded among them as tlio only guide to 
true theology. Yet many have complained 
that the author relies more upon human 
reason and upon the faith of the fathers 
than upon the holy scriptures, and that 

Ottfrid of Welssenburg. Seo Lambcclus, De Biblioth. 
Vindobon, Augusta, tom. ii. cap. v. p. 419. 

3 I was aware that Irishmen, who in that ago were 
called Scots, cultivated and amassed learning beyond 
the other nations of Europe in those dark times ; that 
they travelled over various countries of Europe for the 
purpose of learning, but still more for that of teach- 
ing ; and that in this century and tho following, Irish- 
men or Scots were to be met with everywhere In France, 
Germany, and Italy, discharging the functions of 
teachers with ax>plause. But I was long ignorant that 
Irishmen were also the first who taught scholastic 
theology in Europe; and that so early as this century 
.they applied philosophy to the explanation of the 
Christian religion. This faefi' I learned first from 
Benedict of Aniane, some of Ahose short pieces are 
published by Baluze, Miscellawea, tom. v. He says, in 
his Epist. to Guarnarius, p. /4 : Apisd modernos scho- 
lasticos (i. teachers of schools), maxima apud Scotos 
(who held the first rank among school teachers), est 
syllogismus delusionis ul dicant, Trinitatem, sicut per- 
sonarum, ita esse substantiarum (by a syllogism which 
Benedict hero calls delusive, i. e. sophistical and fal- 
lacious, these Irishmen proved the Persons in the God- 
head to be substances / but the syllogism was a very 
captious one as appears from what follows, and brought 
the Inexperienced into difliculties); quatenus si adsen- 
serit illecius auditor, trinitatem esse tnum substantiarum 
Deum, trium derogeiur cultor Deorum: si autem ab- 
nuerit, personnrum denegator culpetur. That is, these 
philosophic theologians perplexed and troubled their 
hearers with this syllogism. If any one assented to 
their reasoning they accused him of tritheism ; if he 
rejected it they taxed him with Sabellianism. Either 
grant that the three Persons in God are three substances 
or deny it. If you grant it, you doubtless are a tritheist 
and worship three Gods ; if you deny it, you destroy the 
Persons and fall into Sabellianism, Benedict tfrongly 
reprehends this subtlety in theological discussions, and 
recommends the love of simplicity. Sed fuse de Me et 
omnis caUiditatis versutia simplicitatejidei catlsoitew est 
puritate vitanda, non captiosa interjectione linguarum, 
scceva imvactiom interpolanda. The philosophic or 
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he thus subverts the true grounds of theo- 
logy.* To this work must be added his 
Sacred 'Parallels^ in which he carefully 
collects the opinions of the ancient doctors 
respecting the articles of faith. We may 
therefore look upon this writer as the 
Thomas and the Lombard of the Greeks. 

7 . Instructions for a Christian life and its 
duties were given by no one in a formal trea- 
tise. John Carpathius among the Greeks, 
left some Hortatory Discourses containing 
little that deserves much commendation. 
In the monasteries the opinions of the 
mystics, and of Dionysius Areopagita the 
father of them, received exclusive appro- 
bation ; and John Darensis, a Syriac writer, 
in order to gratify the monks, translated 
Dionysius.'* The Latins did no more 
than oiler some precepts concerning vices 
and virtues and external actions ; and in 
explaining these they kept close to the 
principles of the Peripatetics, as may be 
seen in some tracts of Bede, and in the 
treatise of Alcuin on the virtues and vices. ^ 
To exhibit examples of piety before the 
public, several reputable men, as Bede, 
Florus, Alcuin, Marccllinus, and Ambrose 
Authpert, composed biographies of persons 
who were distinguished for piety. 

8. Only a small number in this cen- 
tury entered into controversies on impor- 
tant religious subjects, and among these 
there is hardly an individual who merits 
commendation . Most of the Greeks engaged 
in the contest about images, which they 
managed unskilfully and without precision 
of thought. The Latins entered less into 
this controversy, and expended more effort 
in confuting the opinion of Elipandus, con- 
cerning the person of Christ. John Dama- 
scenus assailed all the heretics, in a small 
but not a useless tract. He also contended 
resolutely against the Manichaeans and Nes- 
torians in particular, and ventured also to 
attack the Saracens. In these writings of 
his there is some ingenuity and subtilty, but 
a want of clearness and simplicity. Anas- 
tasius, an abbot of Palestine, attempted a 
confutation of the Jews. 

9. Of the controversies which disquieted 
this age the greatest and the most pernicious 
related to the worship of sacred images. 
Originating in Greece, it thence spread over 
the East and the West, producing great 
harm both to the state and to the chuyeh. 
The first sparks of it appeared under Phi- 

SrMlastic theology is therefore much more ancient 
among the Latins than is comnmnly supposed. 

> Hottinger. Biblio. Quadrip. lib. ili. cap. il. sec. 3, p. 
872; Chemnitz, Dfl Usuet UtUitateLocor. Commun, p. 26. 

* Assetnan, Bibfioth. Orient. Vatic, tom il. p. 120. 

5 It is extant in his Optra ed. of Du Chosne, tom. 
iL p. 1218. 
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lippicus Bardanes, who was emperor of the 
Greeks near the beginning of this century 
With the consent of the patriarch John, in 
the year 7 1 2 he removed from the portico 
of the church of St. Sophia a picture repre- 
^nting the sixth general council, which 
condemned the Monothelites whom the em- 
eror was disposed to favour ; and he sent 
is mandate to Rome requiring all such 
pictures to be removed out of the churches. 
But Constantine, the Roman pontiff, not 
only protested against the emperor’s edict, 
but likewise caused pictures of all the six 
general councils to be placed in the portico 
of the church of St. Peter; and moreover, 
having assembled a council at Rome, he 
caused the emperor himself to be condemned 
as an apostate from the true religion. 
These first commotions however terminated 
the next year, when the emperor was hurled 
from the throne.^ 


4 Sco Spanheim, Hist. Imaffinum restituta, which was 
published both separately and in hi8>Vorks,vol.ii. Maim- 
bourg's history of this controversy in French is full of 
fables. Muratori, Jnnali d' Italia, tom. iv. p. 221, &c. 
[For the history of this controversy see Walch’s Hist, 
der Ketzer. vol. x. p. 66—828, and vol. xi. p. 3—400; 
also Schroeclth, Kirvhengesch. vol. xx. p. 513 — 602, and 
vol. xxlii. p. 345—432, The origin of this controversy 
is not generally carried back to the collision of I’hllip- 
plcus with the Roman pontift’, which related perhaps 
wholly to the doctrines of the Monothelitcs ; nor is 
there good proof that the pontiff ventured to excom- 
municate the emperor. See Bower’s Lives qf the Popes, 
vol. Hi. p. 180, 181. The following remarks of Schlegel 
are worth Inserting in this place. In order to under- 
stand the history of this controversy in its whole ex- 
tent, it is necessary to go back to the earlier history of 
the church, and to investigate the origin of image- 
worship among Christiana. It is certain, and even the 
impartial Catholics themselves admit it, that In the 
three first centuries and also in the beginning of the 
fourth, pictures were very rarely to be found among 
Christians. See Du Pin, Bibliotheque, tome vi. p. 152, 
and Pagi, Crit. ad Jnrial. Baronii, ad ann. 65, p. 43. 
Indeed tliere were Christian writers on morals who 
disapproved of a Christian's pursuing the trade of a 
painter or statuary. See Tertullian, Contra Uermog. 
cap. i. and Be Idolatria, cap, iii. Even in the time of 
the seventh general council a.I). 787, the use of statues 
was not yet introduced into churches, as appears from 
the seventh Article of that council. Still less did the 
ancient Christians think of giving worship to images. 
The occasion of introducing images into churches was 
in a great measure the ignorance of the people, which 
rendered pictures a help to them, whence they have 
been called the people's Bible. On this ground it was 
that Gregory the Great censured Severus, bishop of 
Marseilles, who had removed the pictures out of the 
churches on account of the misuse the people made of 
them. Gregory’s ApMtote, lib. ix. ep. 91. Quia eat 
{imagines) adorare vetuistes, omnino laudavimus j fre- 
gisse vero reprehendimus. To this cause may be added, 
the superstition of the people and the monks, who were 
influenced very much by sensible objects, and who began 
as early as the close of the sixth century to ascribe to 
the images miracles of various kinds. They now began 
to kiss the Images, to burn incense to them, to kneel 
before them, to light up wax candles for them, to ex- 
pect wonders to be wrought by them, to place infants 
in their arms at baptism, as If they were godfathers 
and godmothers, to carry them with them^ in their 
military expeditions to secure a victory and give confi- 
dence to the soldiers, and in taking an oath to lay their 
hand on them just as upon the cross and upon the Go»> 
pels. Indeed nearly the whole of religion in this cen- 
tury consisted in the worship of images. In particular, 
the superstitious worship of images proceeded so lar 
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10. Under Leo the Isaurian, a very he- was, that the Christian church was unhap- 
roic emperor, another conflict ensued, which pily rent into two parties — that of the 
was far more terrific, severe, and lasting. Iconoduli or Iconolatne, the adorers or wor- 
Lco, unable to bear with the extravagant shippers of images, and that of the Icono- 


superstition of the Greeks in worshipping 
religious images, which rendered them an 
object of reproach both to the Jews and the 
Saracens, in order to extirpate the evil en- 
tirely, issued an edict in the year 7*20 com- 
manding all images of saints, with the 
exception of that of Christ on the cross, to 
I be removed out of the churches, and the 
j worship of them to be wholly discontinued 
I and abrogated. In this proceeding the em- 
peror obeyed the dictates of his own feel- 
ings, which were naturally strong and 
precipitate, rather than the suggestions of | 
prudence, which recommends the gradual 
and unobserved extirpation of inveterate 
superstitions. Hence a civil war broke | 
out, first in the islands of the Archipelago j 
and a part of Asia, and afterwards in Italy; j 
for the people, either spontaneously or urged j 
on by the priests and monks, to whom the I 
images were productive of gain, considered 
the emperor as an apostate from true reli- 
gion, and of course supposed themselves 
I freed from their oath of allegiance and from 
i all obligations of obedience. 

11. In Italy the Roman pontiffs, Gre- 
gory II. and Gregory III. were the princi jial 
authors of the revolt. The former of these 
pontiffs, when Leo would not at his com- 
mand revoke his decree against images, did 
not hesitate to say that the emperor in his 
view had rendered himself unworthy of the 
name and the privileges of a true Christian. 
This opinion being known, the Romans and 
the other people of Italy who were subjects 
of the Greek empire, violated their alle- 
giance, and either massacred or expelled 
tlie viceroys of Leo, Exasperated by these 
causes, the emperor contemplated making 
war upon Italy, and especially against the 
pontifii but circumstances prevented him. 
Hence in the year 730, fired with resent- 
ment and indignation, he vented his fury 
against images and their worshippers rauen 
more violently than before ; for, having as- 
sembled a council of bishops, he deposed 
Germanus, bishop of Constantinople, who 
favoured images, and substituted Anastasius 
in his place, commanded that images should 
be committed to the flames, and inflicted 
various punishments upon the advocates of 
them.' The consequence of this severity 

*mong the Greeks that the rich at Constentinople used 
to send their bread to the churches, and have it held up 
before an image previously to eating it. Schlegel's 
note — Mur. ^ . 

1 Leo was led on to one degree of innovation after 
another, by tiie opposition to his measures from the 
friends of images. At first he proceeded In the ordl- 


machi or IconoclastaJ, tlie enemies or 
breakers of images; and these parties fu- 
riously contended, with mutual invectives, 
abuses, and assassimitloiis. The course 
commenced by Gregory II. was warmly 
prosecuted by Gregory III.; and although 
we cannot determine at this distance of 
time the precise degree of fault in either of 
these prelates, thus much is unquestionable, 
the loss of their Italian possessions by the 
Greeks in this contest, is to be ascribed 
especially to the zeal of these pontiff's in be- 
half of images.* 

imry and legal way. Ho wished to liave the subject 
discussed and determined in a general Council. Hut 
tho pope would not agree to it, and urged that the em- 
peror sliould remain (pjiet and not bring the subject 
under agitation. Leo’s first requisition was that tho 
images should be bung higher in tho churches. But in 
tills tho patriarcli Germanus opposed him. And as the 
opposition of this man was confined to no limits ho was 
deposed ; yet tlio emperor allowed him, as wo aro in- 
formed by Thoophanes, to spend his life quietly in his 
father’s house. Next followed tho edict of the emperor, 
by which he forbade tho worshipping of Images, and 
required their removal, if the worslilp of them could 
not be prevented by tho mere prohibition. And it was 
not till after the horrible tumult at Constantinople and 
the insurrections of tho Italian provinces, that he or- 
dered all images upon the church walls to bo effaced 
and the w'alls to he whitewashed, and the movcablo 
images to lie carried away and burned ; and laid heavy 
punishments upon the riotous monks and blind zealots, 
who insulted him to his faco with tho title of Anti- 
christ, a second Judas, ike. See Bpanheim, ubi supra, 
p. 115, &c. and Basnage, ubi supra, tom, ii. p. 1278.—* 
Schl. 

2 The Greek writers tell us that both the Gregorles de- 
batTod Leo and his son Constantine from the sacred 
coniinunion, absolved the people of Italy from their" 
oath of allegiance, and forbade tlieir paying their taxes 
or performing any act of obedience. A rid the advocates 
of tho Roman pontifis, Baronius, Sigonius {De Regno 
Ilnl'cc), and numerous others who follow these writers, 
admit that all these things were facts. Yet some very 
learned men, particularly among the French, maintain 
1 that the Gregories did not commit so gross offences ; 
they deny that the pontiffs either excommunicated the 
emperors, or absolved the, people from their allegiance 
i and their duties to them. See Launol, Epist. lib. vil. 
j ep. 7. p. 45G, in his Gpp. tom. v. par. ii.; Natal. Alex- 
ander, Hut. Eccles, Stiect. Cenita, saecul. viil, diss. I. 
p. 456 ; De Marca, De Concoraia Sacerdutii et Imperii, 
lib. iii. cap. xi.; Bossuet, Defenxio Declarationis Cleri 
Gallic, de Potest. Eccles. par. i. lib. vi. cap. xii. p. 197 ; 
Giannone, Btstoire Civile de Naples, tome i. pag. 400. 
These rest chiefly upon the authority of the Latin 
writers, A nastasius, Faulus Diaconus, and others ; who 
not only are silent as to this audacity of the pontiffs 
in assailing and combating the emperors, but also tell 
us that they gave some proofs of their loyalty to tho 
emperors. The facts cannot be fully ascertained on 
account of the obscurity in the history of those times, 
and the question must be left undecided. Yet this id 
certain that those pontiffs, by their zeal for image-wor- 
ship, occasioned the revolt of their Italian subjects ftom 
the Greek emperors. [The arguments adduced by the 
apologists for the popes above-named, seem to be con- 
clusive as to this point, that the popes did not then feel 
themselves to have jurisdiction over kings and empe* 
rors, or to have authority to dethrone them and to 
transfer their dominions to other sovereigns. In par- 
ticular, Gregory II. stated very well the boundary be- 
tween civil and ecclesiastical power; and reproached 
Leo with overleaping that boundary.— if-ur. 
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12. The son of Leo, Constantine sur- 
li^ed Copronynius’ by the furious tribe 
oT image-worshippers, after ho came to 
the throne a.d. 741, trod in liis father’s 
i steps, for he laboured with equal vigour to 
I extirpate the worship of images, in opposi- 
tion to the machinations of the Roman pon- 
tiff and the monil. Yet he pursued the 
business with more moderation than his fa- 
ther ; and being aware that the Greeks were 
governed entirely by the authority of coun- 
cils in religious matters, he collected a 
council of eastern bishops at Constantinople 
in the year 754, to examine and decide this 
controversy. By the Greeks this is called 
the seventh general council. The bishops 
pronounced sentence, as was customary, ac- 
cording to the views of the emperor, and 
therefore condemned images. ^ But the per- 
tinacity of the superstitious, who were borne 
on by their zeal for images, was not to be 
overcome by these decisions. None made 
greater resistance than the monks, who did 
not cease to disturb the public tranquillity 
and to excite sedition among the people. 
Constantine therefore being moved with 
just indignation, punished many of them in 
various ways, and by new laws bridled the 
turbulence of this restless class of people. 
Leo IV. who succeeded to the tliroiie a.d. 
775 on the death of Constantino, enter- 

I This nickname was given to Constantine, from his 
having defilod the sacred font at his baptism. — Mud. 

This councii was composed of 338 bishops, a greater 
number than had ever before been assembled in any 
council. In his circular letter calling the council, 
tho emperor directed the bishops to liold provincial 
councils throughout the empire for discussing tho 
subject ; so that wiien met in the general council, they 
might be prepared to declare the sense of the whole 
church. Tho council held its sessions in the imperial 
palace of Hiora over against tho city on tho Asiatic 
shore, and deliberated from tho 1 0th of February till 
tho 7th of August ; when they adjourned to the church 
of St. Mary ad lUachernas in Constantinople, and there 
published their decrees. Tlie patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, Anastasius, died a few days before tho council 
met, and the emperor would not appoint a successor to 
that see till the deliberations of the council were closed, 
lest it should be thought lie placed a creature of bis own 
at tl»e head of it. Of course two other bishops — 
namely, Theodosius, exarch of Asia, and Pastillus, me- 
tropolitan of Paraphylia, presided in the council. Its 
Acts and deliberations have all perished, or rather been 
destroyed by the patrons of imagc-worsliip ; except so 
much of them as the second Niceno council saw lit to 
quote, for the purpose of confuting them in their sixth 
act. (Ilarduin, Concilia, torn. iv. p. 325—444.) From 
these quotations it appears that the council deliberated 
soberly, and reasoned discreetly from Scripture and the 
Fathers ; that they maintained tliat all worship of 
images was contrary to Scripture and to the sense of 
the church in the purer ages ; that it was idolatry and 
forbidden by the second commandment. They also 
maintained that the use of images in churches and 
places of worship was a custom borrowed from the 
pagans, tliat it was of dangerous tendency and ought to 
bo abolished. They accordingly enacted canons ex- 
pressive of these views, and requiring a corresponding 
practice. See Walch's Hist, der Kirchenversam. page 
463 , &c.; Cave, Hist. Liter, vol. 1. p. 646, &o.;*Bower’s 
Littes of the Popes, vol. 111. p. 357—368. On the side 
of the Catholics may be consulted Baronius, AnnaleSt 
and Pagl, Critica^ ad ann. 754. — Mur, 


tained the same views as his father and 
grandfather had done ; for when he saw 
that the abettors of images were not to be 
moved at all by mild and gentle measures, 
he coerced them with penal statutes. 

13. But Leo IV. being removed by poison, 
through the wickedness of his perfidious 
wife Irene in the year 780, images be- 
came triumphant; for that guilty woman 
who governed the empire during the mino- 
rity of her son Constantine, with a view to 
establish her authority, after entering into 
a league with Hadrian, the Roman pontilf, 
a.ssemblcd a council at Nice in- Bithynia in 
the year 786, which is known by the title 
of the second Niccnc council. Here the 
laws of the emperors, together with the de- 
crees of the council of Constantinople, were 
abrogated, the worship of images and of ihe 
cross was established, and penalties were 
denounced against those who should main- 
tain that worship and adoration were to be 
given only to God. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more puerile and weak than the 
arguments and proofs by which these 
bishops support their decrees.® And yet the 

* Chemnitz, Examen CondUl Trident, par. iv. loc. 
ii. cap. V. p. bi, ed. Frankf. 1707; Lenfant, Pr^servotif 
conlre la lUmiion ave.c Ic Siinje de Home, par. lii. lettre 
xvli. p. 416. [Irene was undord)tcdly an ungodly, 
hypocritical, ambitious woman, eager after power, and 
from this pas.sion prone to cruelties even tho most 
unnaturu], and she was at tlie same time much devoted 
to image-worship. Her first step was to grant liberty 
to every one to make use of images in l)is piivate wor- 
ship. She next removed Paul, tho patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, because he was an Iconoclast; and made 
Tarasius her secretary, who was devoted to images and 
to her, to be patriarch. And as the imperial guards 
were inclined to ieonoclasm and might give her trouble, 
she caused them to bo marched out of tho city under 
pretence of a foreign invasion, and then disbanded 
them. At last, in the name of her son Constantine, 
who was a minor, she called the council office. Tara- 
sius directed the whole proceedings. Yet there were 
two papal envoys present. In the Acts which we still 
have entire (in Ilarduin, Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1—820), 
there Is mention of the representatives {Tororr^eyiruv) 
of tlie two eastern patriarchs, those of Alexandria and 
Antioch. But according to credible accounts, under 
this high title two mi.serable and illiterate monks 
were designated, whom their fellow monks had arbi- 
trarily appointed and whom forged letters legitimated. 
The bishops assembled were at least 350. Besides 
these, two officers of the court were present a.s com- 
missioners, and a whole army Df monks. At fijst Con- 
stantinople was appointed for the place of meeting; 
but the Iconoclasts, who had the greater part of the 
anny on their side, raised such a tumult that the em- 
press postponed the meeting, and changed the place 
to Nice. In the 7th act of this council, the decree 
was made that the cross and the images of Christ 
Mary, the angels and the saints, were entitled to re- 
ligious worship <rjocrxuvrj<ns); that it was 

f >roper.to kiss them, to burn incense to them, and to 
Ight lip candles and lamps before them; yet they 
were not entitled to divine worship {Xur^ux). The 
proofs adduced by these fathers in support of tlieir 
decree, and their confutations of the contrary doctrine, 
betray their gross ignorance and their total want of 
critical sagacity, if not also some Intentional dis- 
honesty. Their Acts are full of fabulous tales of the 
wonders wrought by images, of appeals to apocry- 
phal books, of perversions of the declarations of the 
fathers, and of other false and puerile arguments. 
Even Du Pin and Pagl cannot deny the fact; and it 
seems strange that it was possible for doctrines sup- 
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Romans would have these decrees held sa- 
cred, and the Greeks were as furious against 
those who refused to obey them as if they 
had been parricides and traitors. The other 
enormities of the flagitious Irene, and her 
end, which corresponded with lier crimes, • 
it belongs not to this history to narrate. 

14. In these contests most of the Latins 
— as the Britons, the Germans, and the 
French — took middle ground between the 
contending parties; for they decided that 
images were to be retained indeed and 
to be placed in the cliurcbes, but that no 
religious worship could be oflered to them 
without dishonouring the Supreme Being. ^ 
In particular, Charlemagne, at the sugges- 
tion of the French bishop, who were dis- 
pleased with the Nicene decrees, caused 
four books concerning images to be drawn 
up by some learned man, which he sent in 
the year 790 to the Roman pontiff, Hadrian, 
in order to prevent his approving the de- 
crees of Nice. In this work the arguments 
of the Nicene bishops in defence of image- 
worship are acutely and vigorously com- 
bated.*'* But Hadrian was not to be taught 
by such a master, however illustrious, and 
therefore issued his formal confutation of 
the book. Charlemagne next assembled 
in the year 794, a council of three hundred 
bishops at Frankfort on the Maine, in order 
to re -examine this controversy. This 
council approved of the sentiments con- 
tained in the books of Charlemagne) and 
forbade the worsip of images;^ for the La- 

f iorted by such false reasonings, to become the prevail- 
ng clootrines of the whole church.— See Walch’s Hist, 
der Jiirchenvcrsarn., p. 477, Sic.~Schl. 

1 This most atrocious woman i)rocurc(i the death of 
her own son Constantino in order that she might reign 
alone. But in the yciir 802 she was banished by the 
emperor Nicephovus to the island of Lesbos, where she 
died the year following. 

» On the abhorrence of the Britons of image-wor- 
sliip, sec Spelman, Concilia Mag. Britan, tom. i. p. 73, 
&c. 

1 These boolcs of Charlemagne, Ds Imaginibu.% arc 
still extant, republished when become very scarce with 
a very learned preface, by Ilcuinaun, Hanover, 1731, 
8vo. The venerated name of the emperor Charle- 
magne is attached to the work ; hut it is easy to dis- 
cover that it was the production of a learned man, bred 
hi the schools, or of a theologian, and not of the emperor. 
Some very learned men have conjectured that Charle- 
magne employed Alcuin, his preceptor, to draw up tho 
book. See Heumanu's Preface, p. 61, and the illustri- 
ous BUnau, Ilistoria Imperii Germaniciy tom. 1. p. 490. 
Nor would I contemn the conjecture. And yet it ap- 
I)car8 to me somewhat doubtful ; for when these books 
were written Alcuin was resident in England, as is 
manifest from his history, lie having gone to England 
in 789, whence ho did not return till the year 792. 

< See especially Mabillon, who Is ingenuous on this 
subject in his Free/, ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bcned. 
tom. V. p. 6, Ac,; also Dorsclicus, Collatio ad Con- 
cilium Franefordiense, Argentor. 1G49, 4to. [Tho 
council of Frankfort was properly a general council, 
for it Avas assembled from all the countries subject to 
Charlemagne, Germany, France, Aquitain, Gaul, Spain, 
and Italy. Delegates from tho pope were present, 
Charlemagne presided. Two subjects were discussed, 
the heresy of Felix of Urgel, and the subject of image- 


tins it soems did not in that age deem k 
impious to dispute the correctness of 
decisions of the Roman pontiff, and to duN»^ 
card his opinions.* 

15. While these contests respecting 
images were raging, another controversy 
sprang up between the Greeks and the La- 
tins respecting the procfUBion of tho Holy 
Spirit, which the Latins contended was 
from both tho Father and tho Son, but the 
Greeks that it was only from the Father. 
The origin of this controversy is involved 
in much obscurity, but as it is certain that 
the subject came up in the council of Gcn- 
tilly, near Paris, a.d. 707, and was there 
agitated with the ambassadors of the Greek 
emperor,® it is most probable that the con- 
troversy originated in Greece amidst the 
collisions respecting images. As the La- 
tins defended their opinion on this subject 
by appealing to the Constantinopolitan 
creed, which the Spaniards first and after- 
wards the French had enlarged, (though at 
what time or on what occasion is not known) 
by adding the words ‘ and from the Son' to 
the article concerning the Holy Spirit, tho 
Greeks charged the Latins with having the 
audacity to corrupt the creed of the church 
universal by this interpolation, which they 
denomii^ted sacrilege. From a contest 
about a doctrine therefore it became a con- 
troversy about the insertion of a word.^ In 

worship. Charlemagne laid his books, De Imaginibus, 
before the council. The council approved of them, and 
passed resolutions in conformity with them ; that is, they 
disapproved of the decisions of tho Nicene council, and 
decided that while images were to be retained In 
churches as ornamental and instructive, yet no kind of 
worship whatever was to be given to thorn. Soo Walch, 
Ilist. der Kirchenversam. p. 483 ; and Harduin, Conci- 
Wty tom. iv. p. 904, can-. 2. — Mur. 

6 On this protracted and violent controversy sec Mil- 
rnan’s Gibbon’s Decline, and Fall. &e. vol. ix. p. 1 1 3, 
itc.; Gicseler, /,e/ir6wc//, &c. Cunningham's Transl. vol. 
ii. p 1, &c. with tho valuable extracts in the notes; 
AVaddington’s Hist, of the Church, vol. ii. p. 357, &c. 
The student will sec in Walch, Jiiblio. TheoL Selecta. 
tom. iil. p. 888, 889, the names of several important 
works on image-worship ; the only English one referred 
to is by Jas. Owen, The History qf Images and qf Image- 
worship. &c. Lond. 1709, 12mo. — It. 

« See Lo Cointe, Annales Ecclesiast. Francor, tom. 

V, p. G98. 

7 Men of eminence for learning have generally sujv • 
posed that this controversy commenced respecting the 
word Jilioque. which some of the Latins had added to 
tho Constantinopolitan creed ; and that from disputing 
about the word they proceeded to dispute about tho 
thing. See above all others Mabillon (whom very many 
follow), Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. v. I*ra?f. p. 

4. Rut with due deference to those great men, I would 
say the fact appears to have been otherwise. The con- 
tOot commenced respecting the doctrine, and afterwards 
extended to the vror&fitioqw or to the interpolation of 
the creed. From the council of Gentilly it is manifest 
that the dispute about the doctrine had existed a lonp; 
time, when the dispute about tho word commenced. 
Tagi, Criticd in Baronium. tom. ill. p. 323, thinks that 
the controver.sy grew out of the contest respecting 
images ;»tliat because the Latins pronouncetl tho Greeks 
to bo heretics for opposing images, tho Greeks retali- 
ated the charge of heresy upon tho Latins for holding 
tliut the Holy Spirit proceeded from tho Son as well as 
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>5|fce following century this dispute became 
' tnore violent, and accelerated the separation 
of the eastern from the western churches.* 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTOKY OF niTES AND CEREMONIES. 

1 . The religion of this century consisted 
almost wholly in ceremonies and external 
marks of piety. It is therefore not strange 
that everywhere more solicitude was mani- 
fested for multiplying and regulating these, 
than for correcting the vices of men and 
removing their ignorance and impiety. The 
mode of celebrating the Lord’s supper, 
which was considered the most important 
part of the worship of God, was protracted 

j to a greater length, and deformed rather 
I than adorned by the addition of various 
ceremonies.* The manifest traces of pri- 
! vate and solitary masses, as they are called, 

I were now distinctly visible, although it is 
1 uncertain whether they w'cre sanctioned by 
I ecclesiastical law or introduced by the au- 
I tbority of individuals.* As this one prac- 
1 lice is sufficient to show the ignorance and 
degeneracy of the times, it is not necessary 
to mention others. 

2. Charlemagne, it must be ^icknow- 
•edged, was disposed to impede the progress 
'»f superstition to some extent; for, besides 

the Father. But this is said without authority and 
! without proof, and is therefore only a probable conjec- 
, ture. 

j j See IMthoeus, tlixt. Cofitrovrrslce de Procesxhme 
Spiritus Snneti, siddoined to his Ciuh'x Oimmiim Er- 
cles. Roman, p. 3r)r>, &c.; Le Quion, Orivns Chndhnns, 
tom. iil. p. :{r)4 ; Vossius, Do Trihis diss. iil. 

p. 0.5 , but especially Waleh, Iltxt. CtmiromnsUe de 
Vrocessumo Spiritns Sanef. .lena. 1751, 8vo, [Re- 
specting the opinion of the fathers of the first si.v cen- 
turies on tliis poujt, see Miincher’s Dognungischichte, 
vol. iii. p. 500—505. — Mur. 

V We here subjoin a few facts, from which it will ap- 
pear how miicli superstition then dishonoured this holy 
ordinance of Christ. Pope Gregory 111. among his 
decisions (in Ilarduin, Conrilin, tom. iii. p. 1820, No. 
23) gives the following; — “If any one through negli- 
gence shall destroy tlie euehari.st, i.o. the sacrifice, let 
him do penance one year or throe Ciuiuirige.sijnas, If 
he Jets it fall on tin? ground carelcs.sly he must sing fifty 
Psalms. Whoever neglects to take care of the sacrifice, 
so tiiat W’orrns got iiito it, or it lose its colour or taste, 
must do penance thirty or tw'cnty days ; and tlie sacri- 
fice must 1)© burneil in the fire. W'hoever turns rip tlie 
cup at the close of the solemnity of the mass niiist do 
' penance forty days. If a drop from the cup should fall 
i on the altar, the minister must .suck up the droj, and 
. do penance three days ; and the linen cloth which the 
drop touched must he w’ashed three times over the cup, 
and the w’ater in which it is waslied be cast into tlio 
fire,'* This same passage occurs in the Capitnla of 
Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, cap. li — ScIjI. 
j » See Charlemagne, De I/naginiOus, lib. ii. p. *24.5; 
Calixtus, De Missis .Solitariis, section 1 2, and others. 
[I he private or solitary masses were so called to dis- 
tinguish them from the public, or those in which the 
eucharist was imparted to the congregation ; and they 
were masses in which the priest alone partook of the 
eucharist. The introduction of these private inasse.s 
led to a move rare distribution of the eucharist to the 
assembly; at first only on the three principal festivals, 
and at length but once a year.-~.yc/i/. 
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forbidding the worship of images as we hare 
already seen, he limited the number of 
holidays,* rejected the consecration of bells 
with holy water,® and made other com- 
mendable regulations. Yet he did not 
elTect much, and chiefly from this cause, 
among others, that ho was excessively at- 
tached to the Roman pontiffs, who were 
tlie patrons of the lovers of ceremonies. 
His father, Pepin, had previously required 
the mode of singing practised at Rome to 
be everywhere introduced.® Treading in 
his steps, and in obedience to the repeated 
exhortations of the pontiff Hadrian, Charle- 
magne took vast pains to induce all the 
churches of Latin Christians not only to 
copy after the Romish church in this mat- 
ter, but to adopt the entire forms of the 
Romish worship.^ There were however a 
few churehe.s, as those of IMilan, Chur, &c. 
which could not be persuaded by any argu- 
ments or inducements to change their old 
forms of religious worship, 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES. 

1. The ancient sects, the Avians, Mani- 
chaeaus, and Mareionites, though often de- 
pressed by the operation of penal laws, 
acquired new strength in the East, and 
allured many to join them amidst those 
perpctiuil calamities under which the Greek 
empire had to struggle.® The Monothelites, 
to whose cause the emperor Philippicus and 
other persons of distinction were well- 
wishers, made advances in many places. 
The condition also of the Nestorians® and 


4 At the Council of Mentz, a.i*. 813 (Ilarduin, 
Concilia, toni. iv. p, 101.5, Can. 24 — 28), the number of 
fast and feas^t days was defined, according to the plea- 
sure of Charlemagne, as follows : — Four great fa-sts — 
namely, the first week in March, the second week in 
Juno, the third week in September, and the last full 
week in 3)eccniljcr previous to Chri.«tmas-d«y. In all 
these weeks there were to be puhlic litanies and ma.«ses 
at nine o’clock on Ihe Wednesdays, Friday.", and Satur- 
days. The festivals, in addition to all the Sundays of 
the year, Avero to he Eastcr-day with the whole week, 
Aseension-doy, Whitsunday, the nativity (martyrdom) 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, of St. John Baptist, the As- 
sumption of St. Mary, the dedication of St Michael, 
nativities of St. llemigius, St. Martin, St. Andrew; 
Christmas, four days ; the first day of January, Epi- 
pliany, and the purification of St. Mary, together with 
the festivals of the martyrs and confos.sors interred in 
each parisli, and the dedication of a church. — Mur. 

Among the Capitnla of Cliarlemogno, as given by 
Ilarduin ( Concilia, tom. iv. p. 84C) there is one, No. 
18, “ Vt clncr(r non Oaptizentur." — Mur. 

(j See tlie Capilulare jlqiiisgranense, No, 80, in Uar 
duin, C^'i'u'iUa, torn. iv. p. 843. — Mur. 

7 So^ ^harkinagnc, Dc Imagmilus, lib, i. p, 62; 
Eginhard, De Vita Caroli Magni, cap. xxvi. p. 94, ed. 
Bessel, and others. 

8 Among the barbarous nations of Europe also, there 
were still some Ariaua remaining. 

9 From Asseinan w e obtain some knowledge of the 
Ne.storian patriarchs, the most <listingui.shed of whom 
were the following. Ananjesu, under whom the Sigan 
monument Avas erected a.p. 781. Timoiheus Avho suc- 
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Mouophysites' was ejisy and agreeable under 
the dominion of the Arabians; nor were 
they without ability to annoy the Greeks, 
their foes, and to propagate their faith 
abroad. 

2. In the new Germanic churches col? 
lected by Boniface, there were many perverse 
men who were destitute of true religion, 
if cbnfidenee can be- placed in Boniface and 
his friends. Bur. this can scarcely be the I 
case ; because it appears from many circum- j 
stances that the persons whom he calls 
patrons of error were Irishmen, Franks, 
and others, who would not subject them- 
selves to the control of the Homan pontiff, 
which Boniface was labouring to extend. 
Among others the most troublesome to him 
was Adalbert, a Frenchman, who obtained 
consecration as a bishop against the will of 
Boniface, and also Clement, a Scot or Irish- 
man. The former, who created disturbance 
in Franconia, appears to have been not al- j 
together free from error and crime for, i 
not to mention other instances of his disrc- j 
gard to truth, there is still extant an Epistle 
which he falsely asserted was written by 
Jesus Christ, and brought down from heaven 
by Michael the archangel.^ The latter ex- 
ceeded Ananjesu, and greatly extended the sect by the 
conversion of pagan nations near the Caspian sea and 
In Tartury. He left many sermons, an exposition of 
John’s. Gospel, ecclesiastical canons, polemic writings, 
a treatise on astronomy, and two hundred letters. From 
him we get a knowledge of several other writers and of 
the divisions caused l)y thorn. But as tliese had no in- 
fluence on the churches of Europe wo may pass them 
by. See Baumgarten’s Juszug dcr Kirchengesch. vol. 
iil. p. 1316, &c.— .ScW. 

1 Of the Monopliyslte patriarchs and writers W'o also 
obtain some knowledge from Asseinan. Conspicuous 
as writers among them were Eli.as of Sigara who com- 
mented on the books of Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Theodosius of Edossa who wrote poems. Among tho 
Maronites, the patriarch Theophilus obtaitjcd renown, 
lie appears to have been the same pci'son witli that 
Maronite author of the same name who livc<l about a.d. 
785, and who not only translated Homer into Syriac 
but also composed large Historical works. See Baum- 
gbvien, ufti supra, p. 1318. — Schl. 

2 See Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iv. p. 82, Sic. 

3 The Epistle is published by Baluze in tho Cupit. 
Regum Fraricoruin, torn. ii. p. 1.396‘. [Sender in his 
/list. Eccles. se.lecta Capita, torn. ii. p. I85,.&c. conjec- 
tures that tills Epistle was fabricated by the enemies of 
Adalbert, and palmed upon him for the sake of Injuring 
him. This however is doubtl’ul. The caption of tho 
epistle purports that it is an Epistle of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, which fell down at Jerusalem, 
and was found by the archangel Michael near tho gate 
of Ephraim ; that a priest read it, transcribed it, and 
sent it to another priest who sent it into Arabia. After 
passing through many hands it camo at lengtli to 
Rome, &c. Accompanying this letter, as transmitted 
by Boniface to tho pope, was a biography of AdiUbert, 
which stated tliat his motlierhad a mavvellous dream 
before Ins birtli, whicJi was interpreted to signify that 
her child would be a distinguished man; also a prayer 
said to have been composed by him, in wliicli he in- 
voked four or live angels by name wlm are not men- 
tioned in tlic Bible. Tho letter of Boniface containing 
the accusation against both Adalbert and Clement, 
states timt Boniface had now laboured tliirty years 
among tlie Franks, In the midst of great trials and op- 
position from wicked men ; tliat his chief reliance had 
been on the protection of tlie Roman poii till's whose 


celled perhaps Boniface himself in know- 
ledge of the true religion of Christ, and he 
is therefore not improperly placed by many 
among the witnesses for the truth in this 
barbarous age."* Both were condemned by 

pleasure ho had always followed; that his greatest 
trouble had been with “ two rno.st base public heretics 
and blasphemers of God and the Catholic faith,” Adal- 
bert a Frenchman, and Clement a Scotchman, who 
held diflTcrent errors but w’ero equal in amount of cri-- 
minality. And he prays tho pontiff to defend him 
against these men, and to restrain them by imprison- 
ment atid excommunication from annoying the 
churches. ‘‘ For," said he, ‘‘ on account of tht‘.se men 
I incur persecution, and tho enmity and curses of many 
people ; and the church of Christ suft’ers obstructions 
to the progress of the faith and holy doctrine.” Of 
Adalbert ho says: — “ The people say respecting him 
that I have deprived them of a rno.st holy ajiostle, 
patron and intercessor, a worker of miracles, and an 
exhibitor of signs. But your piety will judge from his 
works, after hearing his life, whether ho Is not one clad 
in sheep’s clotiiing but within a ravening wolf. For he 
was a hypocrito in early life, asserting that an angel in 
human form l)rought to him from distant countries 
relics of marvellous sanctity but of whom it was un- 
certain; and that by means of these relics ho could 
obtain from God whatever he asked. And then with 
this pretence, as Paul predicted, he entered into many 
houses and led captive silly women laden with sins and 
carried away by divers lusts ; and he seduced a multi- 
tude of the rustics who said that he was a man of 
apostolic sanctity and wrought signs and wonders. lie 
next hired some ignoratit bisliops to ordaii\ him con- 
trary to tho canons, without assigning him a speclflc 
charge. He now became so insolent as to assume 
equality wdth the apostles of Clirlst, ho disdained to 
dedicate a church to any apostle or martyr, and re- 
proached the people for being so eager to visit the 
thresholds of the holy apostles. Afterwards he ridicu- 
lously consecrated oratories to his own name, or rather 
defiled them. He also erected small crosses and houses 
for prayer in the fields, and at fountains and wherever 
he SAW fit, and directed public prayers to bo there 
offered; so that great multitudes despising tho bishops 
and forsaking the ancient churches, held their religious 
meetings in such places and would say: — 'I'he merits of 
St. Adalbert will aid us. lie also gave his nails and locks 
of his hair to bo kept in remembrance of him, and to be 
placed with tho relics of St. Peter, the prince of apostles. 
And finally what appears the summit of his wickedness 
and blasphemy against God, when people came and pros- 
trated themselves Ix'fore him to confess their sins, he 
said: I know all your sins, for all secrets are known to me, 
return securely and in peace to your habitations. And 
all that the holy Gospel te.'^tiftes as done by hypocrites 
ho has imitated in his dress, his walk, and his deport- 
ment.” The Epistle then describes the wickedness of 
Clement thus : — “ The other heretic, whose name is 
Clement, oppose.s the Catholic church and renounces 
and confute.s tho canons of the churpli of Christ. Ho 
! refuses to abide by tho treatises and discourses of the 
holy fathers, Jci’omc, Augii.stine, and Gregory. J>e- 
spLsing the decrees of coifncils, he afllnns that in his 
opinion a man can be a Christian bishop and bear the 
title, after being the father of two sons begotten in 
adultery [i.e. in clerical wedlock]. Introducing Juda- 
ism again he deems it right for a Christian, if he 
pleaKOs, to marry tho widow of his deceased brother. 
Also contrary to the faith of the holy fathers ho main- 
tains that Chri.st, the Son of God, descended into hell 
and liberated all that wore there detained in prison, 
believers and unbelievers, worshippers of God and wor- 
shippers of idols. And many other horrible things he 
affirms respecting divine predestination and contra- 
vening tho Catholic fultli.” See llarduin, Concilia^ 
torn. iii. p. 193(1— -1 JIO.— J/ur. 

^ 'Phe errors of Ciement are enumerated by Boniface, 
Fpist. cxxxv. p. 189. [See them stated in the con- 
cluding part of the preceding note.--J/Mr.] Among 
these errors there Is certainly no one that Is capital. 
Sec Usshcr, Sylloge Epist. Jliber. p. 12, and Nouveaa 
Diction. Ilistor. Crit. tome 1. p. 133, Jic. [For tho history 
of tlie controversy with both Adalbert and Clement, 
«ee Walch’s llUt. der Keizer, tom. x. p. 3— 6G.— J/ar 
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llie Roman pontiil Zacharias, at the insti- 
gation of Boniface, in a council at Rome 
A.D. 748; and both it appears died in 
prison. 

3. Much greater commotions were pro- 
duced in Spain, France, find Germany, to- 
wards the close of the century by Felix, 
bishop of Urgel in Spain, a man distin- 
guished for his piety. Being consulted by 
Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, respecting 
his opinion of the Sonship of Christ, the Son 
of God, he answered in the year 783 that 
Christ, as God, was by nature and truly the 
Son of God, but that as a man he was the 
Son of God only in name and by adoption. 
Elipandus imbibed this doctrine from his 
preceptor, and disseminated it in the pro- 
vinces of Spain, while Felix spread it in Sep- 
timania [or Languedoc.] But in the view 
of the pontiff Hadrian and of most of the 
Latin bishops, this opinion seemed to revive 
the error attributed to Nestorius, or to di- 
vide Christ into two persons. Hence Felix 
was judged guilty of heresy, and rcfpired 
to change his opinion ; first in the council 
of Narbonne a.d. 788, then at Ratisbon 
in Germany a.d. 792, also at Frankfort on 
the Maine a.d. 794, afterwards at Rome 
A.D. 799, and lastly in the council of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. And he revoked his opinion 
ostensibly but not in reality, for he died 
still maintaining it at Lyons, where he 
was banished by Charlemagne.* No creed 

I The authors wlio have treated of the sect of Felix 
are enumerated by Fabricius, in his Biblio. hat. Mcdii 
JEin, tom. ii. p. 482. To these add Do Marca in the 
Marca Ilispanica, lib, iii. cap. xii. p. 3G8, &c.; De For- I 
reras, Hist. G^nerale d' Espapne, tvmo ii. p. 518, 523, 
28, 535, &c. 5G0 ; Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Jienc’d. 
tom. V. Pra?if. p. 2, &c. Of Felix in particular, an account i 
Is given by Colonio, Hist. Litter, de la Ville de Lyort, I 


could bo imposed upon Elipandus by the 
Christians, because he lived under, the 
Saracens of Spain. Many believe, and not 
trithout reason, that the disciples of Felix, 
who were called Adoptionists, differed 
from other Christians not in reality but 
only in words, or in the mode of stating 
their views;* but as Felix was not uniform 
in his language, those who accuse him of 
the Nestorian error have some grounds of 
argument.® 

tome ii. p. 79, and by the Benedictine monks in Hist. 
Litter, de la France, tome iv. p. 434, &c. [This sect 
is fully treated of in Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ix. 
p. G67 — 940, and in his Hist. Adnptianorum, Gdtting. 
175.5, 8vo. See also Schroeckh, Kirchcngesch. yol. xx, 
p. 459— 498..— Mffr. 

2 Dorscheus, Collat. ad Concilium Francof, p. 101 ; 
Werenfols, De Logomachiis Eruditor. in his 0pp. p. 
459; Basnage, Praif. ad Etherium, in Canisius, Lee- 
tion. Ant q. tom. ii. par. i. p. 284 ; Calixtus in his 
Tract on this subject, and others. [Walch in his Hist. 
Adoptianor. considers Felix as not a Nestorian ; and 
yet he regards the controversy as not merely about 
words. The substance of Felix’s views he thus states. 
Christ as a man and without regard to the personal 
union of the two natures, was born a servant of God 
though without sin. From the condition of a servant 
he passed into that of a free person, when God at his 
baptism pronounced him his dear Son. This transac- 
tion was his adoption and likewise his regeneration. 
The title of God belongs to him indeed as a man, but 
not properly, for ho is God only nuncupatively. Thus 
did Felix utter something unsuitable and now ; but his 
innovation was not a ground for so great an alarm 
throughout the whole church, as if he bad assailed the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. — Mur. 

3 The Adoptians having lost their leaders soon sank 
into oblivion. In the middle ages Folmar, about 11 GO, 
defended the Adoptlan notions; and Duns Scotus about 
1300 and Durandus about 1320, admit the expression, 
fdius adoptionis, in a certain sense. Walch, llist. Adopt. 
p. 247 and 253. In later times the Adoptians have been 
defended among the Ilom.an Catholics by the Jesuit 
Gabr. Vasques, Comment, in Thomani, Ingols. IGOG, fol. 
par. 111. diss. 89, cap. vii.; and among the Protestants 
by Geo. Culixtu.s, De persona Christi, &c. Helmst. 1GG3, 
p. 90, and by others. Walch, Hist. Adopt, p. 256, &c.; 
Gicseler, Ldirbuch, &c.; Cunningbam’s trausL vol, il. 
l).45.-/i. 
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PART L 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURGIL 


CHAPTER I. 

rnE PROSPEROUS EVENTS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE CHURCH. 

1. So long as Charlemagne lived, which 
w.'is till the year 814, he omitted no means 
which he deemed requisite to propagate and 
establish Christianity among the Iluns, the 
Saxons, the Fricslanders, and others. ‘ Ibit 
it is to be regretted that he did not omit to 
employ violence and war. Ilis son, Lewis 
the Meek, had the same zeal for propagating 
Cliristianity, though greatly his inferior in 
other respects. Under his reign a con- 
venient opportunity was presented for 
planting Christianity among the northern 
nations, especially the Danes and Swedes.* 
Ilarald Klack, a petty sovereign of Jutland, 
being expelled Ids kingdom by Regner 
Lodbrock in the year 82G, applied to the 
emperor for his assistance. Lewis promised 

1 Among these may be reckoned the Carinthians. — 
They had Indeed partially received Christianity in the 
preceding century from Virgilius bishop of SaJtsburg. 
For Boruth, the duke of Cariuthla, when he committed 
bis son Corastus to the Bavarians as a hostage, re- 
quested that he might be baptised and educated as 
a Christian ; and he also requested the same in regard 
to his nephew Chetimar. Now as both these afterwards 
became dukes of Carinthia, it may be readily conceived 
that the Christian religion had made considerable pro- 
gress there before this century. In the present century 
A.i). 803, Charlemagne came to Saltsburg, and con- 
firmed to Arno his ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
Slavonia, or Carinthia in lower Pannonia. The pres- 
byter® whom Bishop Arno sent into Carinthia to build 
up the churches there, adopted a singular artifice to 
render Christianity respectable and paganism con- 
temptible in the eyes of the people. They allowed 
Christian slaves to sit at table with them, while their 
pagan masters had to eat their bread and meat without 
the doors, and had to drink out of black cups whereas 
tho servants drank from gilded cups. For the presby- 
ters told the masters — “ You unbaptlsed persons are not 
worthy to eat with those who are baptised." This en- 
kindled such a desire to become Christians that great 
numbers of them were baptised. The story does as 
little credit to these missionaries as to their converts. 
Seo the Life of St. Ruprecht In Canisius, Lectiones 
Antiq. tom. vl. of the old ed. 4to. — Schl. 

2 £bbo, archbishop of Rheims, who had travelled as 
an imperial envoy In the northern countries, made an at- 
tempt as early as a.d. 822 to spread Christianity there, 
and together with Halitgarius of Cambray he obtained 
from Pope Paschal a full power for this purpose. See 
Acta Sanctor, An w. ad 3 Februar. and Mablllon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Jbened. sacul. iv, par, ii. tom. vi. p. 91, 
107, m.^Schl, 


him aid on condition that he would embrace 
Christianity himself, and admit teachers of 
the Christian religion into his country. 
Ilarald acceded to the terms, was baptized 
at Mayence, a.d. B2G, together with his 
brother, and took along with him to J utland 
two preachers of Christianity, Ansgarius. 
a monk and schoolmaster of Corbey in 
Saxony, and Autbert, a monk of old 
Corbey [in France] ; and these monks 
preached among the inhabitants of Jutland 
and Cimbria for two years with great 
success. 

2. On the death of bis fellow-labourer 
Autbert in the year 828, the indefatigable 
Ansgarius went over to Sweden ; and there 
he pSeaded the cause of Christ with equal 
success.® Returning Into Germany in the 
year 831, Lewis the Meek constituted him 
archbishop of the new church of Hamburg,^* 
and of all the North; and in the year 844 
the episcop.al see of Bremen was annexevl 
to that of Hamburg. The profits of this 
high station were small,® while its perils 

3 The Christians who were carried into captivity by 
the Normans in their frequent plundering expeditions, 
undoubtedly contributed much to give this people a 
favourable disposition towards Christianity ; and espe- 
cially by recounting to them the wealth and power of 
the Christian eountries, which was ascribed to their 
religion. This will account for what historians affirm 

! that Swedish ambassador® came to King Lewis, and 
I stated among other things that many of their people 
had an inclination towards Christianity, and that their 
king would cheerfully permit Christian priests to reside 
among them. Anscharius and Vitmarn were sent 
thither with rich presents. Their voyage was unfor- 
tunate, for they fell into the hands of pirates who plun- 
dered them ; yet they finally reached tho port of Biork 
which belonged to the king, Bern or Biorn. There 
they collected a congregation and built a church in the 
course of six months, the king having given liberty to 
his subjects to embrace the now religion. On the re- 
turn of those missionaries tho congregation In Sweden 
was without a teacher, till Ebbo sent them his nephew 
Gausbert, who at his ordination to tho episcopacy of 
that see took the name of Simon ; but he was soon after 
driven out of Sweden. — Sc/il 

4 The see of Hamburg was then very small, embrac- 
ing but four parish churches. Lewis sent Anscharius 
to the pope, who conferred on him tho archl-eplscopal 
pall, and constituted him bis legate for Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Faro Islands, Iceland, &c. as also among the 
Slavonians and the northern and eastern tribes. See 
the S'anefor. Feb. tom. i. and Mabiilon, ubi 
pra -Schl. 

* Lewis the Meek assigi^ed him the revenues of a 
2 ^ 
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were very great and its labours immense. 
For Ansgarius while he lived took frequent 
journeys among the Danes,' the Cimbrians, 
the Swedes,* and other nations;^ and la- 
boured, though at the peril of his life, to 
collect new churches and to strengthen 
those previously formed, till death overtook 
him A.n. 805.^ 

3. About the middle of this century two 
Greek monks, Methodius and Cyril, being 
sent as missionaries from Constantinople 
l)y the empress Theodora, taught first the 
]\}a*sians, Bulgarians, and Gazari, and 
afterwards the Bohemians and Moravians, 
to renounce their false gods and to embra(;e 
Christ.'* Some knowledge of Christianity 

monastery in Brabant, in order to meet the expenses of 
iiis missionary efforts. But the income of tlio monas- 
tery was very small, and soon after censed ultogetlier 
when ti>e kingdom full into disorder. Anscharius must 
therefore have been in want of resources. He at Inst 
received a small estate from a piovis wi<low in Kamol- 
sloh near Bremen, whloli however yielded him but a 
small income. — Schl. 

1 The violent persecutions to which the Danish 
Christians were exposed was one cause of his repeat- 
edly visiting that country. He was himself driven 
from Hamburg (by an invasion of the Normans), and 
the city being wholly laid waste he had to reside some 
time at Bremen. Ho was at length permitted to enter 
Denmark by King Krich ; and being allowed to preach 
there, he erected a church jit Hadohyeor Schle.swick in 
the year B.W ; hut this king being slain in during 
the minority of his son Mrich Boom, there was fresli 
persecution and the church of Schlcswick was shut up. 
When tills king began to reign in person he was more 
favourable to the ('liristiuns, and permitted Anscharius 
to return and to erect a new’ church at Kipen a.n. 8G0. 

2 To Sw'odon he sent the prit?st Ardgarius, and likc- 
w’ise went there himself a second time in the character 
of envoy from King Lewis to King Olaus, who was iiK 
ducod by presents to support Ansohai ins in two imperial 
Swedish diets, at which the establishment of Chris- 
tianity w'as decided by casting lots. He now re-esta- 
blished Christian wort hip at Jiiork, and kft Iloiimbei t 
there as a Christian teacher. — >Sc/iL 

3 The writers wlio treat of the life and labours of 
this holy and illustrious parent of the Cimhrian, Dan- 
ish, and Swedish churches, are enumerated by P'abri- 
chis, JiiOlioth. Latin. iSUdii A^iui, tom. i, p. 292, Ac. 
atid i.ux Fmn^rlii tntn Orbl exoiims, p. 42,'>, Ac. To 
these add the Benedictine monks' Hist. Litter, rte la 
France, tom. v. p. 277 ; Acta Sanctor. mens. Februar. 
tom. i. p. 391, Ac.; Pontoppidan, Annales F.cdes. Da- 
ri cw J)iploinalid, tom. 1. p. 18, Ac.; Mollcr'e, Cimhria 
Liferata, tom. iil. p. 8, Ac. From these writers a know'- 
Icdge may !>e gained of the others also, namely, Fbbo, 
Withmar, Reinbert, Ac. who were cither the compa- 
nions and assi.stants of An.sch.ariu8, or his succe8.sor.s in 
the field of labour. [The life of Anscharius, well 
written by Ilembert, his f!i.‘*ciple and successor in tlie 
see of Hamburg, is in Mabillon, Acta Sunctor. Ord. 
Bcned. tom. vi. jp. 78, Ac. Among the recent. w'ritcrs, 
SCO Schmidt, Kirc/uapesch. vol, iv. p. 108 — 119; 
Schroeckh, Kirchcfigesch. vol. xxi. p. 314, Ac. and 
Archbishop Munter's Kirchengesch. von Durum, und 
Nurueg. vol. i. page 3 1 9, Leips. 1823. — Mur. 

4 Stredowsky, Sacra Moraoiee Historia, Hb. ii. cap. 
ii. p. 94, Ac. Compare Kohl, Jntroduct. in Historiam 
el Item LHerar. Slacorum, p. 124, Ac. and others. [A 
much ampler account of the missions and conversions 
mentioned in this and the following sections is given by 
Schrocckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xxi. p. 396, Ac. and by 
Schmidt, Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 120, Ac.; also by 
Asseman, Kal^ndaria Erclesice Universcp, tom. ill. p. 3, 

&o, Rome, IT-vO, 4to. See likewise Gieseler’a Text- 
hook by Cunningham, vol. ii, p. 128, &o. Tlie follow, 
ing summary by Schlegel, derived from Semler and 
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had indeed been previously imparted to 
these nations, through the influence of 

Baumgarten, contains the most material results of mo- 
derh investigation. The seeds of Christianity had 
been previously scattered among the Bulgarians by 
some Christian captives. In the year 81 4 Crummus, 
tlie Bulgarian king, captured Adrianople and carried 
the bishop, Manuel, with other of the citizens, into 
captivity ; and his successor afterwards put this bishop 
with other Christian captives to death, because they 
made proselytes among the Bulgarians. After this it 
appears that both the monk Theodorus Eupharus who 
W’as a captive in that country, and a sister of the Bul- 
garian king Bogoris, w ho had been taken prisoner and 
carried to Constantinople, where she was educated and 
tauglit the Christian religion and then exchanged for 
the monk Theodorus, contributed much to recommend 
Christianity to that people. The way being thus pre- 
pared Bogoris admitted several artists from Constanti- 
nople; among whom was the famous painter Metho- 
dius, who instead of drawing w’orldly scenes for the 
king foi’inod religious pictures, and among them one of 
tlio judgment-day, and instructed him in tlie principles 
of Christianity. Not long afttT, the king in a time of 
famine openly professed Chri.stianity, and invited 
teachers from aVa-oad. But bis subjects made insur- 
rection against him for it ; and lie caused fifty-two of 
the ringleaders to be put to death, and at length brought 
the rest to embrace the new religion. In the year 848 
(for thus As.seman has ascertained the true year in his 
Kuh ndar. F.ccles. i niverue, tom. iii. p. 13, Ac. whereas 
Kohl and Stredowsky state the year 843), Constantine, 
the brother of this Methodius, had been sent among the 
Chazari [or (lazari], whose king had likewise desired 
to have Christian teacher-s. Constantine laid the foun- 
dation of tho Christian Church among this people, 
translated tlie Scriptures into the Slavonic language, 
and taught that barbarous nation the use of letters 
After this ho came to the aid of his brother among the 
Bulgarians ; and in the year 801 bapti.«cd King Bogoris, 
who a.ssi'.med at tho font tho name of the Greek Empe- 
ror MhduicL The tw’o brothers, Constantine and 
Methodius, w ore natives of Thessalonica. The former, 
who was the oldest, afterwards took the name of Cyril, 
and on account of his learning w’us surnamed the Plii- 

10. '-opher. The younger brother w as distinguished as a 
painter. It is p>robable that both of them in early life 
fied from Constantinople to avoid the persccutihn which 
befel the w’orsliippcrs of images, and especially the 
painters of them ; and that they took refuge among the 
Hlavonic tribe s and there learned their language, which 
was afterwards of me to ilum in the propogntion of 
Christianity. From the Lulgnrians, Constantine, it is 
stated, travelled among the adjacent Dalmatians and 
Ooatians, and baptked their king Budimir. See 
Baumgurten’s Ausi^ug der Kirchengesch. vol. iii. p. 
1379, and Scmler's Si h cta Hist. Eccles. Capita, tom. 

11. p. ‘203. 209. As to the Bohemians the Chronicles (J 
Fulda ad aim. 845 .state that under Lewis, King of the 
Germans, fourteen Uohumian lords with their subjects 
embraced the Christian religion. And it is well known 
that towards tlie close of the century the Boliemian 
1 riiico Borivoi or Borsivoi was baptised. Suatopluo 
or Zwentibold.Tiing of tlio Moravians, appears te have 
greatly aided this conversion. For having liecn bap- 
tised himself, he treated this pagan prince roughly while 
residing at his court, and would not allow him to sit at 
bistable; because as he told him it was not suitable 
for a pagan to eat w ith Christians. Perhaps also the 
assurance given him by Methodius may have contri- 
buted to his conversion ; for he told him that if he em- 
liraccd Chrl.^tianity he would become a greater man 
than any of his ancestors. In short he consented to he 
baptised, and returning home he persuaded his wife, 
Ludomilla, with many others to receive baptism also ; 
and afterwards, with the aid of his wife, greatly pro- 
moted the spread of Christianity— among other means, 
by erecting a famous school at Budec. See Semler, 
ubi supra, p. 261, ‘265. The Moravians were converted 
under their king, Radislav. He sent for the two monks, 
Constantine and Methodius, and they erected a school 
at Vetvar, baptised the king and his most distinguished 
subjects, translated many books into the Slavonic Isn- 
guage, and set up puhlie worship iu this tongue. They 
erected churches in several places, particularly at Ol- 
mutz and Brilno ; and they introduced also iinuge wor- 
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Charlemagne and some of the bishops;* 
but that knowledge produced little effect 
and gradually became extinct. As the 
missionaries above named were Greeks, 
they inculcated on those new disciples the 
opinions of the Greeks, their forms of wor- 
ship, and their rites from which the 
Roman pontiffs afterwards by their legates 
were able but partially to reclaim them. 
And from this source great commotions 
occasionally arose. 

4, Under the Greek emperor, Biisil the 
Macedonian, who ascended the throne a.d. 
867, the Slavonic nations, the Arentani 
and others who inhabited Dalmatia, sent 
ambassadors to Constantinople and volun- 
tarily placed themselves in subjection to 
tlie Greek empire; and at the same time 
they professed a readiness to receive Chris- 
tianity. Greek priests were therefore sent 
among them who instructed and baptized 
them.® The same cm])eror, after concluding 
a peace with the warlike* nation of the 
Russians, persuaded them by presents and 
other means to promise him by their ain- 
bassadors that they would embrace Chris- 
tianity. The nation stood to their promise; 
and admitted not only Christian teachers 
among them, but also an archbishop com- 
mi.ssioned by Ignatius, the Greek patriarch.'* 
Tills was the commencement of Christianity 
among the Russian people. They w^ere 
inhabitants of the Ukraine, and a little 

before had fitted out a fleet at Kiow, in 
which they appeared before Constantinople 
to the great terror of the Greeks.® 

5. The Christian missionaries to the 
heathen in this century, were men of more 
piety and virtue than many of those wdio 
undertook the conversion oi the pagans in 
the preceding century. They did not resort 
to coercive measures; they cither disre- 
garded altogether or promoted only iti a 
moderate degree the private interests of 
the Roman pontlfl’; and their lives were 
free from arrogance, insolence, and the 
suspicion of licentiousness. Yet the reli- 
gion they inculcated was very different 
from that simple rule of truth and holiness 
whieh the apostles of Clirist preached, and 
was debased by many human inventions 
and superstitions. Among the nations 
which they converted, these preachers also 
allowed too many relics of the old super- 
stitions to remain; and In truth they were 
more intent on iiieulcating an external form 
of piety than piety itself. Yet it must be 
allowed that these pious and good men were 
obliged to yield several things to the rude- 
ness of those savage nations. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OP 

THE CHURCH. 

I. The Saracens were in pos.scssion of all 
Asia a.s far as the borders of India, a few 
regions only excepted. They also held the 
best parts of Africa, and in the W est, Spain 
and Sardinia. In the year 827i relying on 
the treason of individuals, they subjugated 
the very fertile island of Sicily.® And near 

ship, to wiiicii they were afidicted. See Haumgarten*.s 
Juszu^ der Kircht'ngcsch, vol. iii. p. 1429, &c. — Schl. 

• StredowsUy, uhi supra, lib. i. cap. ix. p. b5, &c. — 
[When Oharlernagno in his wars with tlie Fluns and 
A varos was victorious, lie eomi>ellcd the Moravian king 
Saiuoslav to einbraco Christianity ; and Arno of Salts- 
burg in particular undertook to convert these tribes. 
In tills business the monk Godwin was employed, and 
also under Lewis the Pious, Orolph the archbishop of 
Lorch. See Pagi, Critic, ad aim. 824. In the year 822, 
Mogemir, the successor of Samoslav, became a confe- 
derate of the Emperor Lewis, and gave free toleration 
to the Christian worship, on whieh lie himself attended. 
This good beginning in the conversion of the Slavonic 
nations in Moravia, was however much interrupted by 
the contests which arose between tlie bishops of Salts- 
burg and those of Passau ; and beddes, the ignorance 
of the Christian missionaries of the Slavonic language, 
and their introducing the Latin formulas of worship, 
were serious obstacles to success. At last the wars 
between the Germans and the Moravians— the latter 
having wholly renounced the dominion of the former — 
put a full stop to the progress of the Gospel among that 
people. See Baumgarten’s./^ &c.vol. iii. p. 1430, 
&c.~-Schl. 

2 I.enfant, Hist, de la Guerre des Hussites, llv. 1. chap, 
i. p. 2, &o. and compare the BiOlioth. Germanique, tome 
xxi. p. 2—4. 

This we learn from Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
De Administrando Itnperio, cap. xxix. ; in Bandurl’s 
Impcrium Orientate, tom. i. p. 72, 73. Constantine 
also relates the same in his life of his grandfather, Basil 
the Macedonian, sec. liv. Corpus Hist. Jiyzantin. tom. 
xvi. p. 133, 134. 

4 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Be Vita Bnstltt 
cedon, sec. xevi, in the Corpus Hist. Buxaut. tom. xvi. 
p. 157 ; and Narratiode liuthenorum Con vertume, pub- 
lish^ Gr. and Lat. by Banduri, Iniperium Orientate, 
In his notes to Porphyrogenitus, Be Administrando 
hnperio, tom. li. p. 62. 

6 Le Q,uien, in his Chrutianus Oru ns, tom. i. j). 12.57, 
gives account of this conversion of the Russians to 
Christianity in the reign of Basil the Macedonian ; but 
he has made a number of mistakes as others had done 
before him. He first tells us that the Russians liere in- 
tended were those who bordered on the Bulgarians, but 
a little after he tells us they were the Gazari. For this 
opinion he lias but one reason, namely, tliat among tlie 
teachers sent to instruct the Russians was that Cyril 
who was active in the conversion of the Gazari. The 
learned author was ignorant of botii tiio Russians and 
the Gazari. lie has made also otlier mistakes. The 
subject is developed much better and more accurately 
by Bajyjr, Biss, de Uussorum prirna Ktpeditione Con- 
stantinopolitana, puldislied in the sixth volume of the 
Commentar. Acad. Udentur. Fetropolitancc, a.o. 1738, 
4to. [See also Schroeckh, Kirc/umgesc/i. vo\. xxi. p. 
607, &c. and Schmidt’s Kirchengesch. vol. Iv. p. 166, 
&c. — Mur. 

6 Euphemius, a general in Sicily, became enamoured 
with a nun and forcibly took her to his bed. Her 
brothers complained to the viceroy, who laid the case 
before the emperor, and he ordered the nose of Euphe- 
mius to be cut off. Euphemius repelled the force sent 
to arrest him and fled to Africa. There he offered the 
Saracen governor to put him in possession of all Sicily 
if he wouJd entrust him with an army and allow him 
to assume the title of a Roman Imperator. The gover- 
nor consented, and Euphemius fulfilled promise; 

blithe had scarcely accomlilished his design wh«n he 
lost his liie at Syracuse by assassination. See the ac- 
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the close of the century, the Asiatic Sara- 
cens got possession of many cities in Cala- 
bria, and spread terror to the very walls 
of the city of Rome. They also either 
ravaged or seized upon Crete, Corsica, 
and other islands. How great was the 
injurj^ which the Christian cause everywhere 
sustained, from these successes of a nation 
accustomed to wars and rapine and hostile 
to the Christians, every one can easily com- 
prehend. In the East especially number- 
less families of Christians embraced the 
religion of their conquerors, to render their 
lives comfortable. Those possessed of more 
resolution and piety gradually sunk into a 
wretched state, being not only stripped of 
the principal part of their property, but 
what was still more lamentable they fell by 
degrees into a kind of religious stupor and 
an amazing ignorance ; so that they retained 
almost nothing Christian except the name 
and a few religious rites. The Saracens in 
Europe, and particularly those of Spain, 
became divested in a great measure of their 
ferocity, and they suilered their Christian 
subjects to live quietly, according to their 
own laws and institutions. Yet instances 
of cruelty were not wanting among them.* 
2. Another and a more direful tempest 
came upon the European Christians from 
the regions of the North. The Normans, 
that is, the people inhabiting the shores of 
the Baltic, in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, who were accustomed to rapine 
and slaughter, and whose petty kings and 
chieftains practised piracy, had infested the 

coasts along the German and Gallic oceans 
as early as the reign of Charlemagne; and 
that emperor established garrisons and 
camps to oppose them. But m this century 
they became much more bold and made 
frequent descents upon Germany, Britain, 
Friesland, but especially France, plundering 
and devastating with fire and sword wher- 
ever they went. The terrific inroads of 
these savage hordes extended not only to 
Spain,* but even to the centre of Italy; 
for it appears from the writers of those 
times that they destroyed the city of Luna 
in the year 857, and Pisa and other cities 
of Italy in the year 860.* The early his- 
tories of the Franks detail and deplore at 
great length their horrid enormities. 

3. The first views of these savages ex- 
tended only to collecting plunder and slaves 
in the countries they invaded;^ but by de- 
grees becoming captivated with the beauty 
and fertility of those countries, they took 
lip their residence in them, nor could the 
European kings and princes prevent their 
doing 60 . In this very century Charles 
the Bald was obliged, a.d. 850, to cede a 
considerable part of Ills kingdom to these 
bold invaders.* And a few years after in 
the reign of Charles the Fat, king of 
France, GodtVed one of their most valiant 
chieftains persevered in liis military enter- 
prises till he had subdued all Friesland.® 
Yet those who permanently settled among 
Christians gradually became civilized, and 
intermarrying with them, they exchanged 
the superstitions of their ancestors for the 
religion of the Christians. Godfred, the 
conqueror of Friesland, did so in this cen- 
tury, when he had received for his wife 
Giscla; the daughter of King Lothaire 
junior, from the hands of Charles the Fat. 

count given by John Curopalata, as cited by Baronius, 
Antial. toin. ix. ad unn. S27, sec. xxiv. Kc. — Mur. 

1 See for example the martyrdom of Kulogius of 
Corduba, In the Ada Sandor. ad U. xi. Martii, tom. li. 
p. 88, and those of Koderic and Salomon, Spanish mar- 
tyrs of thi.s century, in the same vol ad d. xiii. Martii, 
p. 328. [The Saracens of Spain were tolerant to the 
Christians so long as they demeaned themselves as quiet 
and peaceable citizens, and they allowed them the free 
exorcise of their religion ; but they would not allow 
them to revile Mohammed and hit religion, and this 
was the source of aJl the dithculties, ^bdalrahman 
consnlted Heceafrid, a Christian bishop, on thesuidect. 
Tiio bishop stated that when Christians traduced the 
Mohammedan religion without urgent cause, and la- 
boured to introduce their own in place of it, if they 
thereby lost their lives they could not Imj accounted 
martyrs. A number of Christians agreed with Recca- 
frid, but the majority dissented. And Eulogius wrote 
against Iteccafrld, and compiled histories of the Spanish 
martyrs. Ho and those in his sentiments exerted all 
their efforts to run down Mohammedism, and to make 
converts to Christianity. They also courted martyr- 
dom, and in several instances Invited the judges to put 
them to death. The particular offence of Eulogius for 
which he was put to death was detaining and secreting 
a Spanish- girl whom he had converted from the Mus- 
sulman to the Christian faith, and not giving her up to 
her parents and friends. See his three books— He 
Martyribus Cordubentibia, his Apologetirus pro Mar- 
tyrihus ado. CalumniaUaes, and his Exhoriatio ad 
Martyriuni, in the Bibliuth. Pair. tom. xv. p. 606, &c. 
also Schroeckh, Kirclu ngmch. vol. xxi. p. 2b4, Kc. and 
Gieseler’s T<,xt~IJouk by Cunningham, vol. il. p. tb, &c. 
—Mur. 

2 Ferreras, //wf. Gencrale d' Espagnr, tomeii. p. 583. 
Piracy was esteemed among these northern nations a 
very honourable and laudable profession, and to it the 
nobility and the sons and the kindred of kings were 
trained. Nor will this surprise us if we consider the 
religion of those nations and the barbarism of the times. 

See Holberg, Ilixtoria Danorum et Korvegorum namlit, 
in the Scripta Bociet. Sciexit. Uajnivnsis, tom iii. p. 

349, where he relates many interesting accounts re? pcct 
ing tlieso maritime robberies from the annals of the 
Danes and Norwegians. 

8 See the Seriptores Rcrum Jtalicar. by Muratori, in 
various passages. 

4 This object of the Normans [plundering] occa- 
sioned the destruction of a vast number of churches 
and monasteries in England, France, Germany, and 
Italy ; for In these places were deposited large trea- 
sures, partly belonging to the establishments and partly 
placed there for safe keeping. These places were 
therefore generally fortified ; and the bishops and aiv 
bots, who were also bound to do military service for 
their lands, were obliged to defend them against the 
incursions of foreign enemies. — Scht. 

6 Annals by an unknown author in PithOBus, Scrip- 
tores Franciri, p. 46. 

a Regino Prumiensis, Annates, Ub. ii. p. 60, io Pia, 
tori us, Scriptor. German. 
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PART 11. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I, 

THE STATE OF LEARNING AND SCIENCE. 

1. Among tlic Greeks many oc- 

curred in this century which could not but 
damp their ardour for learning and know- 
ledge. Still however the muniftcence of 
the emperors, some of whom were devoted to 
study, and the precautions of the patriarchs, 
among whom Photius shone conspicuous for 
ermlition, prevented an absolute dearth of 
learned men, particularly at Constantino- 
ple. Hence there were among the Greeks 
some who excelled both in prose and in 
poetic composition, who showed their skill 
in argumentation by their writings against 
the Latins and otliers, and who composed 
histories of their own times not altogether 
destitute of merit. In particular, when 
their disputes with the Latins became warm, 
many who would otherwise have sulfered 
their talents to be eaten up of rust were 
roused to cultivate elegance and copious- 
ness of diction. 

2. That the study of philosophy among 
the Greeks of this century continued for a 
lon^ time neglected, is testified expressly 
by John Zonaras. But under the emperors 
Theophilus and his son Michael HI. the 
study of it revived through the influence 
especially of Bardas, the Ciesar,‘ who, 
though himself not learned, was the friend 
of Photius, who was a very learned man 
and a great Maecenas, and by whose coun- 
cils no doubt Bardas was guided in this 
matter. At the head of all the learned 
men to whose protection he intrusted the 
interests of learning, Bardas placed Loo 
the Wise, a man of great learning, and 
afterwards bishop of Thessalonica.* Pho- 
tius himself expounded what are called the 
Categories of Aristotle, and Michael Pscllus 
wrote brief explanations of the principal 
books of that philosopher. Others I pass 
over. 

3. Hitherto the Arabians, intent solely 

1 Annales, tom. ii. lib. xvi. p. 126, in the Corpus 
Byxant. tom. x. 

'i Among the Greek emperors who advanced science, 
Basil the Macedonian should not be forgotten, lie was 
himself not without learning, as is evident from his 
speeches, letters, and counsels to his son Leo, which 
are stlU extant. This son of his, who was surnamed 
the wise and the Philosopher on account of his learn- 
ing, composed largely ; the most important of his works 
are the sixty books of his Basilicon or Imperial Laws, 
his Tactica, and bis speeches.— ScAf. 


on making conquests, had entirely ne- 
glected the sciences; but now the kaliph 
of Babylon and Egypt, Al IVIamum or 
Abu Gaafar Abdallah, by his love of 
learning and munificence to learned men, 
.aroused them to make greater advances. 
For this excellent kaliph, who began foreign 
about the time that Charlemagne died and 
ended his days a.d. 833, founded celebrated 
schools at Bagdad, Cufa, Basora, and other 
places, drew learned men around him by 
conferring on them great rewards, estab- 
lished ample libraries, procured at great 
expense the translation of the best works of 
the Greeks into Arabic, and neglected no 
means which would do honour to a prince 
greatly attached to literature and science, 
and hims(‘lf a distinguished proficient. * 
Through his inlluence the Arabians began 
to find pleasure in Grecian science, and to 
propagate it by degrees not only in Syria 
and Africa, but also in Spain and even in 
Italy. Hence they celebrate a long list of 
renowned philosoplicrs, physicians, astrono- 
mers, and mathematicians of their nation, 
extending through several centuries.^ Yet 
we must not take all that the modern Sara- 
cenic historians tell us of the merits and 
endowments of these men in the most 
literal sense. ^ From the Arabians the Euro- 
pean Christians afterwards profited in the 
sciences, for what knowledge of mathema- 
tics, astronomy, medicine, and philosophy, 
was taught in Europe from the tenth cen- 
tury onward, was derived principally from 
the schools and the books of the Arabians In 
Italy and Spain. And hence the Saracens 
may in some measure be considered as the 
restorers of learning in Europe. 

4. In tho part of Europe subject to 
the Franks, Charlemagne while he lived 
cherished and honoured learning of all 
kinds with great earnestness. If his suc- 

3 Abulpharajua, Wst. Dynastiar. p. 246; Elmacin, 
Hist. Saracen, lib. ii. p. 139; Ilerbclot, Uiblioth. Gri- 
entale^ article, Mamiin, p. 545. 

4 See Leo Africanus, Tract, de Mrdicis et Philosophis 
Arabibus, republished by Fabric! us, in his Biblioth* 
Grceca, vol. xil. p. 259, &c. 

6 In the abstruse sclencea they are said to have been 
mere copyists or rather pla^rlarlsts from the Greeks and 
Latins, particularly from Aristotle, Eucllfl, Galen, &c. 
Even Avicenna, whose Canon or system of physic was 
a classic in the European medical schools so late as the 
sixteenth century, we are told, advanced nothing very 
important but what is to be found in Galen and othera. 
Their astronomy was more properly astrology or divi- 
nation ft’ora the starry heavens. See Schroeckh, Kir- 
chengesch. vol. xxi. p. 279— 292.— ifur. 
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cessors had followed hifft with equal strides 
or been capable of doin^ so, ignorance and 
barbarism would have been expelled ; and 
indeed his example was partially imitated. 
Lewis the Meek, copying after his father, 
devised and executed several projeets, 
suited to promote and advance the useful 
arts and sciences.' His son, Charles 
the Bald, went beyond bis father in this 
matter, for this emperor was a great patron 
of learning and learned men,* he invited 
men of erudition to his court from Jill quar- 
ters, took delight in their conversation, 
enlarged the schools and made them re- 
spectable, and cherished in particular the 
ralutine or court school.^ In Italy his 
brother Lothaire, emperor after a.d. 823, 
laboured to restore tbo entirely prostrate 
and languishing cause of learninor by found- 
ing schools in eight of the principal cities. ^ 
But his efforts appear to have had little 
effect, for during this whole century Italy 
scarcely produced a man of genius. < In 
England King Alfred obtained great re- 
nown, by promoting and honouring literary 
enterprise.^ 

5. But the infelicity of the times pre- 


1 Soo the Hid. Litter, de la France, tome iv. p. 583, 
ho. [The pntatliio school continued to flourisli under 
Lewis the Mock. Also many monasteries were re- 
established or Instituted anew In which the sciences 
were studied. From his Cnpitul. ii. (in llarduin, Con- 
cilia, torn. iv. p. 1251, No. 5) may bo seen how desirous 
this emperor was of promoting learning and the esta- 
blishment of schools. He there says to the bishops : — 
“ The institution of schools in suitable places for the 
education of children and the mini.sters of the church, 
which you formerly promised us and which w'o enjoined 
upon you, wherever it has not been done must not be 
neglected by you.” — Schl. 

i Conringius, Antiq. Arndem. p. 320; Hulseus, Hist. 
Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 178; Launoi, De Scholi.<t Caroli 
M. cap. xi. xii. p. 47, &c ; Hist. Litter, de la France, 
tome V. p, 483, 

3 See his ordinance or Capituhire, which is published 
by Muratori, liemtn Italicar. Scriptor. tom. i. par. ii. 
p. 151. [In this ordinance the emperor represents the 
cultivation of literature as wholly prostrate in the Ita- 
lian states, in consequence of tho negligence of the 
clergy and the civil officers ; that he had therefore ap- 
pointed teachers w-ho should give instruction in the 
liberal arts, and whom he had directed to use all pos- 
sible diligence to educate tho rising generation. He 
also mentions the cities in which lie liad stationed these 
teachers — namely, Pavla, Ivrea, Turixi, Cremona, Flo- 
rence, Fermo, Verona, Vicenza, and Forum Julii or tho 
modern Oividad del Friuli.— 5’c/i/, 

< See Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Mcdii Mm, tom. iii. p. 
829, «£C. 

5 See Wood, Hist, et Antiq. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 13, &c. ; 
Rulmus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. 1. p. 211, and AW- 
nenu Diction. Histor. Crit. tome i. article FJfred, page 
234. [This excellent prince not only encouraged by 
his protection and liberality such of his own subjects as 
made any progress in the liberal arts and science.®, but 
invited over from foreign countries men of distingui.shcd 
talents, whom he fixed in a seminary at Oxford, and of 
consequence may be looked upon as the founder of that 
noble university. Johannes Scotus Erigena, who had 
been in the service of Charles the Bidd, and Orimbald, 
a monk of St. Bertin in Fi*ance, were the most famous 
of those learned men who came from abroad ; Asse- 
Tus, VVerfovth, Plegmund, Dunwulf, WnUsig, and tlie 
abbot of St Neot's, deserve the first rank among the 
English literati who adorned the age of .^red. See 
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vented these plans and efforts from impart- 
ing that prosperity to learning, which the 
rank and power oi the noble actors might 
lead us to expect. In the first place, the 
wars which the sons of Lewis the Meek 
waged with their father and’ afterwards 
between themselves, interrupted very much 
the prosperity of the countries subject to 
the Franks. In the next place, the in- 
cursions and victories of the Normans, 
which .afflicted a large portion of Europe 
i during the whole century, were such an 
obstruction to the progress of learning, 
that at the close of the century in most 
[ of these countries and even in France itself, 

, few remained who deserved to be called 
learned men.® What little, incoherent 
knowledge remained among the clergy was 
chiefly confined to the episcopal and mo- 
nastic schools. But the more the priests 
and monks increased in wealth and riches, 
the less they attended to the cultivation of 
their minds. 

6. And yet a large part of this century 
was adorned with the examples and the la- 
bours of men, who derived a literary spirit 
from Charlemagne and \m institutions and 
laws. Among these, Kabanus jMaurus 
held perhaps the first rank in Germany and 
France, and to his lectures the studious 
! youth resorted in great numbers. As his- 
torians and not wholly without merit, ap- 
peared Eginhard, Frecnl])hus, Thoganus, 
llaymo, Anastasius, Ado, and others. In 
poetry, Florus, Walafrid Strabo, Bertlia- 
rius, Kabanus, and others, distinguished 
themselves. In languages and philology, 
Kabanus (who wrote acutely concerning the 
causes and origin of languages), Smaragdus, 
Bertharius, and others, possessed skill. Of 
Greek and Hebrew literature, William, 
Servatus Lupus, John Scotus, and others, 
were not ignorant. In eloquence or the 
art of speaking and writing with elegance, 
Servatus Lupus, Eginhard, Agobard, Hinc- 
mar, and others, were proficients.^ 

7. The philosophy and logic taught in 
the European schools in this century 
scarcely deserved the name ; yet there were 
in various places, and especially among the 
Irish, subtle and acute men who might not 
improperly be called philosophers. At the 

Collier’s Eccles. Hist. vol. i. book ii!. p. 165, 166, he . ; 
Rapin, in tlie reign of this illustrious monarch. — 

Macl. 

0 Servatus Lupus, Fpistolce, p. 69, ep. xxxiv. ; Con- 
ringius, Antiq, Acad. p. 322 ; Hist. Litth. de la 
France, tome iv. p. 251, &c. 

7 Suitable illustrations of these remarks may be de- 
rive from the Hitt. Litter, de la France, bv the Bene- 
dictine monks, tome iv. p. 251, 271, &u. and especially 
from Le Beuf, Etat des Sciences en France depuia 
Charlemaqnt jusqu'au Hoi Robert; in his Recneil de 
divers Ecrits jponr servir d'Maircissement d I' Hist, de 
France, tome li. p. 1, &c. Paris, 1738, 8vo. 
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hciul of these was John Erij^ona* Scotus, 
i. the Irishman, a companion and friend 
of Charles the Bald, a man of superior 
genius, and not a stranger to cither Gre- 
cian or Roman learning. Being actpiainted j 
with Greek he expounded Aristotle to 
his pupils, and also philosophized with 
great acuteness without a guide. Ilis 
five books on The Division of Nature (I)e 
Divisione Naturas) are still extant, an ab- 
struse work, in which he traces the causes 
and origination of all things, in a style not 
disagreeable and with no ordinary acumen ; 
and in which he so explains the philosophy 
of Christianity, as to make it tlie great aim 
of the whole system to bring the minds of 
men into intimate union with the Supreme 
Being. To express the thing in words 
better understood — he was the first of those 
who united Scholastic theology with that 
which is called Mystic. Some have viewed 
him as not very far from the opinion of those 
who suppose God to be connected with na- 
ture as the soul is with the body. But 
perhaps he advanced nothing but what the 
Realists, as they were called, aftcTwards 
taught, though he expressed his views with 
less clearness. 2 J le did not so far as I know 
found a new -sect. About the same time 
one Macarius, also an Irishman or Scot, 
disseminated in France that error concern- 
ing the soul which Averrocs afterwards 
professed, namely, that all men have one 
common soul, an error which Ratram con- 
futed.^ Before these men, and in the times 
of Charlemagne and Lewis the ]\Ieek, Dun- 
gal, a Scot and a monk, taught philosophy and 
astronomy in France with great reputa- 
tion.^ Nearly contemporary with him was 
Ileiric or Heric, a monk of Auxerre, a very 
acute man, who is said to have pursued his 
investigations in the manner of Dcs Cartes.® 


> Erigcna signifles properly a native of Ireland, as 
Erin or Irin was the ancient name of that kingdom. — 
Marl. 

i This book was published by Thomas Galo, Oxon. I 
lG8i, ftd.; Hctnnann made some extracts fronj it and 
treated learnedly of Scotus himself in the German Acta 
F/iilosophorum, tom. iii. p. SoM, &c. [See also respect- 
ing his philosophical opinions lirucker’s Hist. Crit. 
Fhilos. tom. iii. p. GH— 25, and in the Appendix or 
tom. vi. p. 573. His life and works are noticed in the 
next chapter. — R. 

3 See Mabillon, Pro:/, ad Scccul. iv. par. ii. ; Ada 
Sandor. Ord. Benvdidi, sec. 15G, p. 53, &c. [It is 
not to be supposed that Macarius held the numerical 
unity of all human souls, but only their speeiju: unity or 
identity ; i.e. their sameness of c.ssence or sameness of 
nature. The doctrine of the sameness of jill generals 
was often so stated as apparently to deny the separate 
existence of individual!, and even to approximate to 
pantheism. See Bayle, Didionnaire, art. Sniruiza^ note 
v,—Mur, 

4 Vlht. LittSr. de li France, tome iv. p. 493. [But 
Muratori, Hist, of Italy, vol. Iv. p. €11; German ed. 
and elsewhere thinks this Dungal taught at Pavia in 
Italy, and not in the monastery of St. Denys, France. 
— Afur 

» Le Beuf, Mimoirtt pour V Hist, ^Auxirre, tome ii. 


CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS, AND OF 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

I. The ungodly lives of most of those 
entrusted with the care and government of 
the church, arc a subject of complaint with 
all the ingenuous and honest writers of this 
age.® In the East, intrigues, rancour, con- 
tentions, and strife, were everywhere pre- 
dominant. At Constantinople or New 
Rome those were elevated to the patriarchal 
chair who were in favour at court; and 
upon losing tliat favour, a decree of the 
emperor hurled them from their elevated 
station. In thcAVcst, the bishops frequented 
the courts of princes, and indulged them- 
selves in every species of voluptiionsness 
while the. inferior clergy and the monks 
were sensual, and by the grossest vices 
corrupted tlie people whom they were set 
to reform. The ignorance of the clergy in 
many places was so great that few of them 
could road and wiate, and very few could 

p. 4S1 ; Acta Sanrtor. tom. iv. rn. Junil, ad dicnii .x.\iv. 
p. 829, <>t ad diem xxxi. .lulii, p. 2VJ. Forthia philoso- 
pher ohmiuod a place amoug the suiiita. 

<» See Agobard, JJc Pritulcg iis ct Jure Sacerdolii, see. 
13, p. 137, tom. i. of his Opp. ed. Ralu/.e. 

7 See Agohard, passim ; and I.'iws (or canons) enacted 
in the councils ofUie Latins; also Servatus I .upus, Kpist. 
XXXV. p. 73, 281, and the annotation.s of Ihilu/e, p. 371. 
[The eouneil of I’avia a.d. S.'iO, canon Uiird, says 
“ It is otir opitnoti tint hishop.s should be contented with 
temperate meals, and should not urge tlieir guests to eat 
and to drink, but ratlier set e.vamples of sobriety. Let 
all provocations to debauchery he removed from their 
conviviality ; let no ludicrous shows, no vain garrulity, 
no buffoonery of wits, no scurrilou.s tricks, there find a 
place.” llardnin, Oniritla, torn. v. p. 25. In a subse- 
quent canon they forbid bishops keeping hounds and 
hawks for hunting, and their having superfluous trains 
of horses and mules and gaudy dresses for vain display, 
t The council of Ai.x-la-Cluipelle a.d. 83G forbade bi.shops 
getting drunk, llurduin, Conriliu, tom. iv. p. 1392, No. 
G. And they state with reprobation the fact tliat somo 
of their order neglected their clmrgcs and travelled here 
and there, not from necessity but to gratify their avarice 
or their love of pleasure. Ibid. p. 1393, No. 12. Of 
presbyters and the inferior clergy they complain that 
they kept women in their houses to the great scandal of 
the ministry ; and this notwithstanding the attempts of 
former councils and princes to remove the evil. Also 
that presbyters turn bailiffs, frequent taverns, pursue 
filthy lucre, practise usury, behave shamefully and 
lewdly in the houses they visit, and do not blush to in- 
dulge in revelry and drunkenness. Ibid. p. 1397, No, 
7, 8. They say of the nunneries that “ in somo places 
they seemed to bo rather brothels than monasteries." 
Ibid. p. 1398, No. 12. Tho council of Mayenco a.d. 
888 decreed : — ” That tho clergy be wholly forbidden to 
have females resident in their house.s. For although 
there were canons allowing certain females [mothers 
and sisters] to reside in clergymen’s houses, yet what is 
greatly to be lamented we have often heard that by such 
permission numerous acts of wickedness have been 
committed ; so that some priests cohabiting with their 
own sisters have had children by them. ( Swpe audivi- 
mus, per illam concessionem plurima scelera esse com- 
missa, ita ut quidam sacerdotum cum propriis gororibus 
concuml^ntcs, filios ex eis generassent. ) And therefore 
this holy synod decrees that no presbyter shall permit 
a»v female to live with him in. his house ; so that tho 
occasion of evil reports or of iniquitous deeds may be 
w'holly removed.” Ibid. vol. vi. p. 408, No. 10. — Mur, 
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express their thoughts #ith precision and 
clearness. Hence 'whenever a letter was to 
be penned or anything of importance was 
to be committed to writing, recourse was 
generally had to some one individual, who 
was supposed to excel common men by 
possessing some dexterity in such matters. 
The example of Servatus Lupus is evidence 
of the fact. * 

2. In Europe various causes operated to 
produce and to foster this corruption among 
persons wlio ought to have been examples 
to others. Among the principal must be 
reckoned the calamities of the times, such 
as (lie perpetual wars between Lewis the 
Meek and his sons and posterity, the in- 
cursions and ravages of the barbarous na- 
tions, the gross ignorance of the nobility, 
and the vast wealth which was possessed 
by the churches and monasteries. To 
these leading causes others of Jess magni- 
tude may be added. If a son of an illus- 
trious family lacked energy and talent, an 
elevated place was sought for him among 
the rulers of the church.* The patrons of 
churches, not wishing to have their vices 
exposed and reproved, gave the preference 
to weak and inefTicicnt men for parish 
ministers and guardians of the souls of 
men.® The bishops and heads of monas- 
teries held much real estate or landed pro- 
perty by a feudal tenure; and therefore 
whenever a war broke out they were sum- 
moned to the field, with the (juotaof soldiers 
which they were bound to furnish to their 
sovereigns.^ Kings and princes moreover 
that they might be able to reward their 
servants and soldiers for their services, 
often seized upon consecrated property and 
gave it to their dependents ; and the priests 
and monks who had before been supported 
by it, to relieve their wants now betook 
themselves to every species of villany, fraud, 
and imposition.® 


1 Soe his Works ; Epist. xcviil. xeix. p. 12G, 148, 142; 
also his Life. To these add Rodolphus Bituricensis, 
Cnpitula ad Clerum suum^ in Boluze, Miscellanea^ tom. 
vi. p. 139 and p. 148. 

* Hincmar, Opus Posterifss contra Codeschalcnm, cap. 
xxxvi. Ill his Opp> tom. i. p. 318; Servatus Lupus, 
Epist. Ixxlx. p. 120. 

y Agobard, De Privilegiis et Jure Sacerdotum, cap. 
xi. in his 0pp. tom. i. p. 341. 

4 Baluze, Appendix Actorum ad Servatutn, p. 508 ; 
Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii JEvi, tom. ii. p. 446, &c.; 
Mabillon, Annal. Benedict, tom. vi. p. 687 ; Du Fresne, 
ad Joinviim Hist. Lndooici H. p. 75, 76. [Yet military 
service was not always required for church lands, some 
donations expressly granting exemption from it. See 
Mabillon, ubi supra.— Mur. 

5 Agobard, De Dispens. Rerum Eccles. sec. xlv. 0pp. 
tom. X. p. 270 ; Flodoard, Hist. Eccles. Khefnensis. lib. 
iii. cap. ix. ; Servatus Lupus, Epist. Ixv. p. 87, .437, &c.; 
but especially Muratori, Antiq. Italicec, tom. yl. p. 302, 
&c. and ThomAs&in, Disciplina Eccles. vet. et nova circa 
lienejicia, par. ii. lib. iii. o. xl. The custom prevailed 
also among the Greeks and the Lombards. See Le 
Quien, Oriens Christianus, torn. i. p. 142. 
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3. The Koman pontiffs were elected by 
the suffrages of the whole body of the 
clergy and people [at Rome], but the em- 
perors must approve of their appointment 
before they were consecrated.® There i.s 
indeed extant an edict of Lewis the Meek 
dated a.d. 817, in which this right of the 
emperors is relinquished, and power given 
to the Romans not only of electing a pon- 
tiff, but of installing and consecrating him 
without waiting for the consent of the em- 
peror;’ but eminent men have shown bj 
arguments entirely satisfactory that this 
document is a forgery.® Yet I readily 
admit that after the time of Charles the 
Bald, who obtained the imperial dignity by 
the good offices of the Roman pontiff, the 
state of things was materially changed and 
the consent of the emperors was not asked 
by the Romans. It is at the same time 
true beyond a question, that from the time 
of Eugene III.® who was placed in 8t. 
Peter’s chair a.d. 884, the election of a 
pontiff was nearly destitute of any rule or 
order, and was for the most part tumultuous; 
and this irregularity did not cease until the 
times of Otto the Great. 

4. Few of those who in this century were 
raised to the highest station in the church, 
can be commended for their wisdom, learn- 
ing, virtue, and other endowments proper 
for a bishop. The greater part of them by 
their numerous vices, and all of them by 
their arrogance and lust of power, entailed 
disgrace upon their memories. Between 
Leo IV. who died a.d. 855 and Benedict 
III. a woman who concealed her sex and 
assumed the name of John, it is said opened 
her way to the pontifical throne by her 
learning and genius, and governed the 
church for a time. She is commonly called 
the papess Joan. During the five subse- 
quent centuries the witnesses to this extra- 
ordinary event are without number; nor 
did any one, prior to the reformation by 
Luther, regard the thing as either incredible 
or disgraceful to the church.*® But in the 

6 See the illustrious De Bunau, Hist. Imperii German. 
tom. iii. p. 28, &c. 32, &c. 

7 Harduin, Concilia^ tom. iv. p. 1236; le Cointc,..^«- 
nales Ecclesice Francor. torn. vii. ad ann. 817, sec. 6; 
MoXxxze, Capitular. Begum Francor. toin. 1. p. 691. 

8 Muratori, Droits de V Empire sur I' Eta t Eccles. p. 
54, &c. and Antiq. Jtal. Medii JEci, tom. iii. p. 29, 30, 
where he conjectures that this document was forged in 
the eleventh century. Bilnau, Hist. Imper. German. 
tom. iii. p. 34. And yet some popish writers, e. g. 
Fontanlni and others, most earnestly defend this edict 
of Lewis, though ineffectually. [The evidence of the 
spuriousness of this edict is well summed up by Pagi, 
Crtlica in Baron, ad ann. 817, No. 7, vol. iii. p. 492. — 
Mur. 

9 Here is a mistake. It was Iladrian I IT. who be- 
came pope in the year 884, and not Eugene Ilf. who 
was not raised to that dignity till a.d. 1145; Von Einem. 

10 The arguments of those who hold the story to bo 
true are carefully and learnedly collected and stat^ b; 
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seventeentli century learned men not only 
among the Roman Catholics but others also, 
exerted all the powers of their ingenuity 
both to invalidate the testimony on which 
the truth of the story rests, and to confute 
it by an accurate computation of dates.' 
But still there are very learned men who, 
while they concede that much falsehood is 
mixed with the truth, maintain that the 
controversy is not wholly settled. Some- 
thing must necessarily have taken place at 
Rome, to give rise to this most uniform 
report of so many ages ; but what it was 
that occurred does not yet appear.*^ 


Spanheim, in liia Exercit. de Papa Fcemina^ 0pp. tom. 
ii. p. hll ; and Lo.nl'ant has exhibited them in a French 
translation better arranjcted and with various additions, 
in a third ed. at the Hague, 1736, l-2mo. 

1 The arguments of those who deny the existence of 
a papess after David Blondell’s appropriate treatise and 
some others, are ingeniously stated by Bayle, Diction- 
naire^ torn. iii. art. Papesse, p. 2lii2. See also Eccard, 
Hist. Franctee Oriental, tom. ii. lib. xxx. see. 119, Ac. 
p. 436, Ac. wlio however so far as we know has followed 
the reasoning of Leibnit* on the subject. Le Quien, 
Onen. ChristianuSy tom. iii. p. 777, and in the Lutheran 
church, Ileuuiann, in liis SyUoge Diss. Sacrar. tom. i. 
par. ii. p. 3.!>2, Ac. Tiie arguments on both sides of the 
question are neatly stated by Wagensiel, in Sclielhom’s 
Amernitates JAterar. par. i. p 146, Ac. and by Basnage, 
IJist. de V Eglise., torn. i. p. 40S. The names of the other i 
writers, who are very immerous, may be seen in Suglt* ' 
tarius, Introductio in Hist. Eccles tom. 1. c, xxv. p. 
676, Ac. and In the Bibliotheca Bremensis^ tom. vili. 
par. V. p. 935. [See also Schroeckli, Kirchengesch. voU 
xxil. p. 75 — 110; Schmidt, Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 274 — 
27!1; and Bower’s Lives of the Popes, vol. iv. p. 216—260. 
—Mur. 

* So thought Sarpl, Lettcre ItiJiam, lett Ixxxil. p. 
452; Lenfaut, Biblioih Germanigue, tome x. p. 27; 
liasjesus, BibHotlu Bretnens. tom. viii. par. v. p. 935; 
rtaff, Instil. I lust. Eccles. p. 402, ed. 2. To whom might 
he added Wernsdort; Boeder, Holbcrg, and many 
others. I will not undertake the ofldco of judge iu this 
controversy, yet I am of opinion there was .something 
in tills affair whldi deserves further investigation. — 
[Few if any in modern times admit the reality of a 
female pope, and among the EngTrsh Pope Joan has be- 
come a proverbial epithet for a fictitious character too 
ridiculous to be mentioned in serious earnest. None of 
the contemporary writers mention such a pope, for the 
passage in Amistasius Blbliothccarius, who then lived 
at Rome and wrote the Lives of the Popes, is undoubt- 
edly spurious. It was nearly two centuries before any 
writer aftlrined the fact. But from that time to the 
reformation it was generally believed ; yet not univer- 
sally as Mosheim intimates. Platina {Lives of the Popes, 
John VII.) after relating the story say8:-“Ha3c qum 
dixi, vulgo feruntur, incertis tamen et obscurls anctoii- 
bus: quse ideo ponere breviter et nude liistltui, ne ob- 
stinate et pertinaciter omlsisse videar, quod fere omnes 
affirmant” This surely is not the language of one who 
does not que.stion the truth of the story. Yet Platina 
wrote before Luther was born. The history of this 
papess is brieliy this, as stated by writers of the twelfth 
and following centuries. She was the daughter of an 
English missionary who left England to prcadi among 
the newly-converted Saxons. She was bom at Ingel- 
heim, and according to different auihois was named 
Joanna, Agnes, Gerberf, Isabel, Margaret. Dorothy, and 
Jutt. She early distinguished herself for genius and 
love of learning. A young monk of Fulda conceiving a 
passion for her which was mutual, she eloped from her 
parents, Idlsgulsed her sex, and entered the moiiat»tery 
of Fulda. Not satisfied with the restraints there, she 
and her lover eloped again, went to England, and then 
to France, Italy, and linally to Athens in Greece, wliere 
they devoted themselves to literary pui*suits. On tlie 
death of the monk Joanna was inconsolable. She left 
Athens and repaired to Rome. There she opened a 
school and acquired such reputation for learning and 


6. Great as the vices and enormities of 
many of the pontiffs were, they did not 
prevent the growth of the pontifical power 
and influence both in church and state 
during these unhappy times. It does not 
indeed appear from any authentic docu- 
ments, that they acquired any new terri- 
tories in addition to those they had received 
from the bounty of the French kings. For 
what they tell us of the donations of Lewis 
the Meek is destitute of probability;® nor 
is there more certainty in what many state 
that Charles the Bald in the year 875, 
when John VIII. had enabled him to gain 
the rank of emperor, relinquished all riglit 
and jurisdiction over the city of Rome and 
its territory, and bestowed various other 
gifts of immense value upon the pontiffs. 
Vet to all who read the history of those 
times it must bo obvious, that the Roman 
jiGiititfs advanced in power, .influence, 
wealth, and riches, from the age of Lewis 
the Meek onward, and especially after the 
commencement of the reign of Charles the 
Bald.^ 

0. Upon the decease of Lewis II. [a.d. 
875] a violent war broke out among the 
dcscendents of Charlema^jne, each of them 
contending for the imperial dignity. The 
Roman pontiff, John v III., and with him 
the Italian princes, eagerly seized this 
opportunity to exclude the voice of all 
foreigners, and make the election of empe- 
rors depend wholly on themselves. Hence 
Charles the Bald, King of the Franks, 
by a vast amount of money and other pre- 
sents, and by still greater promises, in- 
duced the Roman pontiff and the other 
Italian princes, to proclaim him King of 
Italy and Emperor of the Romans m a 
public assembly a.d. 87G. His successors 
m the kingdom cf Italy and in the imperial 

feigned sanctity that on the death of Leo IV. a.d. 855, 
she was chosen pope. For something more than two 
years she filled the papal chair with reputation, no one 
.suspecting her sex. But she had taken one of her 
household whom she could trust, to her bed, and by him 
she became pregnant. At length, being nearer her 
time than she had supposed, she ventured on Whitsun- 
wcek to join in the annual procession with all her 
clergy. While passing the street between the church 
of St. Clement and the Amphitheatre she was seized 
with violent pains, fell to the ground amidst the crowd, 
and while her attendants were endeavouring to minis- 
ter to her, was delivered of a son. The child died, and 
some say the mother too, bn the spot. Others say she 
survived but was sent immediately to prison, the object 
of universal execration. See Bower and Platina, ubi 
supra . — Mur. [The student will see an excellent sum- 
mary of the controversy in Gleseler, Lehrbuch, &c. 
Cunningham’s Transl. vol. ii. p. 20, 21. This eminent 
historian and critic has no hesitation in characterising i 
the story of Pope J oan as a fabrication of later times.** 
—B. 

3 See above sec. 3. 

* Biinau, Hist. Imp. German, tom. iii p. 482, Ac.; 
Eccard, Hist. Francice Oriental, torn. II. lib. xxxL p. | 
606, Ac. [See Gleseler’s Text-Book by Cunningham, 
vol. ii. i>. 70, &c.—Mur. 
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dignity, Carloman and Charles tho Fat, 
were likewise chosen hy the Roman pontiff 
and the Italian princes. Afterwards tur- 
bulent times came on, in which those who 
promised most or who gave most, gene-rally 
Ovseended the royal and imperial throne by 
the aid of the poiil ill's.* 

7. The power of the Roman pontiffs in 
matters of a religious nature, was augmented 
with equal rapidity and success, and nearly 
from the same causes. The wisest and most 
impartial among the Roman Catholic wri- 
ters acknowledge and prove, that from the 
time of Lewis the Meek, the an(*icnt system 
of ecclesiastical law in Europe was gradually 
changed, and a new system introduced by 
the policy of the court of Rome. Kings 
and cmj)crors suffered their rights In mat- 
ters of religion, which had been handed 
down to them from Cliarlcmagne, to be in- 
sensibly taken from them. I'he powder of 
bishops to make regulations in matters of 
religion was prostrated, and the authority of 
ecclesiastical councils was diminished. For 
the Roman pontilfs, exulting in their prospe- 
rity and the daily accessions to their wealth, 
endeavoured to instil into the minds of all, 
and notwithstanding the opposition of the 
rcllecting and of those acquainted wit h the 
ancient ecclesiastical constitution, they ac- 
tually did instil into many the sentiment, that 
the bishop of Rome was constituted by Jesus 
Christ a legislator and judge over the whole 
church; and therefore that other bishops 
derived all their authority solely from him, 
and that councils could decide nothing 
without his direction and approbation. * 

8. To bring men to listen and assent to 
this new system of ecclesiastical law, so 
very diflerent from the previous system, 
there was need of ancient documents and 
records with which it might be enforced and 
defended against the assaults of o])ponen(s. 
Hence the Roman pontiffs procured the for- 
gery, by their trusty friends, of conventions, 
acts of councils, epistles, and other docu- 
ments ; by which they might make it appear 
that, from the earliest ages of the church, the 
Roman pontifls possessed the same autho- 
rity and power which they now claimed.® 
Among these fraudulent documents in sup- 


1 This is illustrated 4)y Sigonius, Ve Ilegno ItalitFy 
and by tho other writers of German and Italian history. 

* See the excellent work of an unknown -writer who 
signs himself D. U. entitled, Hist, du Droit Jicclenias. 
Publique Franqois ; first published, London, 1737, 2 
vols. 8vo, and lately republished splendidly in a larger 
form. The author neatly and acutely points out the 
steps by which the Roman pontifTs aglvanced their 
power. Of the ninth century he treats in vol. i. p. 160, 
tec. [Bower’s Lives qf the Po}ies, vols. iv. and v. ; 
Planck, Gesch, d.Christl. Kir chi. Gesellschafts-Verfas^^ 
iung, vols. li. and ill.— A/ur. 

» It is no iuiprobable supfiositlon that these and other 
documents, such as the donations of Constantine and 
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port of the Romish power, the so-called l>e-> 
cretal .Epistles of the pontilfs of the early 
centuries hold perhaps the first rank. They 
were produced by the ingenuity of an obscure 
man who falsely assumed the name of Isi- 
dore, bishop of Seville,^ Some vestiges of 
these fabricated epistles appeared in the 
preceding century;® but they were first 
published and appealed to in support of tlic 
claims of the Roman pontIfl*s in this cen- 
tury.'* Of similar origin and value arc the 
decrees of a Roman council said to have 
been held under Sylvester (a.c. 3’24), but 

Lewis the Meek, were fabricated with the privity and 
approbation of tho Roman poiitifis. For who can be- 
lieve that the pontiffs, who made use of those writings 
during many ages to substantiate their authority and 
their prerogatives, would have ventured to confront 
kings, princes, ecclesiastical councils, and bishops, 
with the fictions and impositions of private individuals ? 
In that age frauds for the benefit of the church and of 
God were deemed lawful : so tliat it is not strange tlmt 
the Roman pontiffs should suppose they did no moral 
wrong, by permitting and approving the fabrication of 
such papers as would bo a rampart and bulwark to the 
see of St. Peter. 

4 That the author of these Epistles -wi.shed to be re- 
garded as Isidore, a distinguislied Spanish bi.shop of the 
si.vth century, or to .speali more definitely, that lie wislied 
to make the world believe ti)at these Fpistles were coL 
leotcd by Isidore, is perfectly clear. See Fubricius, 
Jiiblioth. Lat. Midii tom. v. p. 5G1 . Tho bishops 
were accustomed in token of their humility to subjoin 
to tlicir names tl)c -word peccator (siiiun ); hence tho 
author of tins forgery annexed the surname I’eccator to 
tiio ns.sumed name of Isidore. Some of the transcribers, 
ignoraiit of the ancient customs and literature, cor- 
rupted this signature by exchangiiig Pccoator for Mer- 
cator. And hence tlie fi-audultnt compiler of the 
Decretal Lpistlcs is called Isidorus Arcrcatcr. [On the 
whole subject of tlicse Epi.stlcs, their origin, character, 
and effects, see Planck’s Gesch. d. Cbri.stL Kirch t. Gesill. 
schafts- terfa.sx. vol. ii. p. SOO — 28 ; and Gieseler’s Text- 
Hook by Cunningham, vol. ii. p. Gl-‘ Gh. — HJur. 

See Cahnet, //iaL rfe tome i. p. 528 ; Boh- 
mcr. Prof, ad Novam I'.ditionrm Juris Canon, tom. i. 
p. 10, 10, Notes. [Floury says of them that “ tliey 
crept to light near the close of tho eighth century.” — 
Floury, in Hist. Eccles. Diss. iv. see. 1 ; and in the 
History itself, livr. xliv. sec. 22. — Mur. 

r> The spuriousness of these Epistles has been demon- 
strated, not only by tlio Centuriatores Magdrburgenses 
and some otlicrs, hut most learnedly and in an appro- 
priate treatise hy David Blondell, in his Pscudo-hido- 
rus et Turrianics rapninntes, Genev. 1G28, 4to. And 
at the present day the fricnd.s of the Ronmn pontiffs 
wlio follow rea-^on and truth confess the cheat. See 
Buddeus, Isagoge in Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 7C2. Add 
Constant, Prolcgom. ad Epistolas Pontijicvm, tom. i. p, 
130, &c.; Floury, Diss. prefixed to his Hist. PcclCs. 
tome xvi. [and still better in his Hist. Eccles. itself, 
livr. xliv. sec. 22. These Epistles bearing the names 
of various Romish bishops from Clement 1. to Damasus 
I, A.D. 384, are in the early collection of councils hy 
Binnius ; but are not inserted in tho liullarium Mag- 
num of Cherubini, published by authority of the court 
of Rome near the-close of the seventeenth century. It 
is believed they are now universally given up even by 
the Roman Catholics. The oldest papal Epistles now 
admitted by any to bo genuine are those collected by 
Dionysius Exiguus, who says he could find none by the 
pontiffs anterior to Syricius, who succeeded Damasus I 
A.D. 385. The earliest in the BuUarium Magnum are 
those of Leo I. a.d. 447.— il/ur. [The best edition of 
tills authentic collection of bulls, kc. is that of Luxem- 
bourg in 19 vols. Xol. 1727 — 1768. There is now in 
course 6f publication at Rome a conthiuation of this 
collection, of which 10 vols. fol. have already appeared, 
A.D. 1835—47 and that portion, of the 12th voL which is 
published brings down these public documents^f the 
Roman court to July, 1804.— A 
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which was never heard of by any one till the 
ninth centurj^, and than which nothing could 
be better suited to enrich and exalt above 
all human authority the Roman pontiff,^ 

9. There were indeed among the western 
bishops some discerning men who perceived 
that designs were formed against them and 
the church; in particular, the French 
bishops vigorously opposed the admission 
of these Epistles, and other spurious produc- 
tions, among the received books of ecclesias- 
tical law. But these men were overcome 
by the pertinacity of the Roman pontifls, 
especially by Nicholas I. And as in the 
subseej^uent times all science and learning 
forsook the Itomaii world, there scarcely 
remained any one able or even disposed to 
controvert these pious frauds. IIow great 
the evils to which they gave rise, and how 
audaciously the Roman pontiffs abused 
them to overthrow the aneient system of 
church government, to weaken tlic autho- 
rity of bishops, to increase tlnuh* own reve- 
nues and emolnincnts, and to alwidgc the 
prerogatives of kings and princes, number- 
less facts in the history of the subsequent 
centuries will show. Nor is tliis denied ut 
the present day by respectable and honest 
men, even thougli in other respects favour- 
ably disposed towards the Romish church 
and its supreme head.* 

10. The estimation in which a monastic 
life v/as held was astonishingly great, both 
in the eastern and western empire. In the 
former, this excessive estimation had long 
existed; but among the Latins, it dates 

1 See Launol, De Cura Erclcsia; erga Pauprres et 
Miseros, cap. i, observ. i. p. 570, of hb Opp. tom. ii. 
par. il. [Likewise Cabassut, Notii/a Eccles. p. 132, ami 
Pagi, Critica in Baron, ad ann. 324, sec. 17, 18, who do 
not hesitate to pronounce this council a Action. — Mur. 
[The view of these decretals and other forgeries talten 
by German Roman Catholics of the present day may be 
seen in Dbllingor’s Uisiory of the Church, translated by 
Cox. vol. ii. p. 197, &c. lie admits them to be spuriou.s, 
but the reasons lie assigns for their having been forged 
are different from thoso usually put forward by the 
French Romanist writers. — R. 

2 See Launoi, De Regia Potestate in Causis Matri- 
monial. in his 0pp. tom. par. ii. p. 704 ; and Constant, 
Proif. ad Epitt. Rom. Pontif. torn. i. p. 127, &c. 
[Fleury, Diss. vii. see. 6, in Hist. Eccles. [Latin trans ] 
says; — “Falseo Isidori Decretalcs, circa octavi Anem 
saeculi invectae, jurisdictioncm ecclesiasticam in tribus 
articulis admodum conemserunt, scilicet quoad concilia, 
judicia cpiscoporum, et appellationcs.” See also diss. 
iv. sec. 1, &c. ; De Marca, De Concordia Sacerd. et 
Imp. lib. vii. cap. xx. sec. 1, &c. “Sub secunda Re- 
gum nostrorum dynastia noimmjus canonicum in eccle- 
slam Gallicanam, seque ac in ceteras Occidentis pro- 
vincial, introduci coeptum cst, inventis earn in rem 
suppodtitiis illis veterum PontiAcum Romanorum epit- 
tolls, in quibus extant quam plurima constituta prorsus 
lulversa veterum canonum statutis.’* But while these 
and other Catholic writers trace the commencement of 
a great revolution in the constitution of the Catiiolic 
<Auroh to the Dea etal Epistles, and other forgeries of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, they aay it was only the 
commencement ; for the revolution was not completed 
till after the publication of the Decretvm of Ofatlsn in 

.the tweiftb oentory.— jl/ur. 


only from the preceding century. Hence { 
even kings and dukes and counts, abantlon- 
ing their honours and their wealth, volun- 
tarily retired to monasteries, to devote 
themselves to the service of God. Of tlrs 
a large number of examples occurred in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Germany, during 
this century; and there were several also 
in the preceding century. Those who in 
their lifetime could not bring themselves to 
the resolution of abandoning society, would 
yet demand the monastic garb when dying, 

' and actually put it on before they left the 
' world, that they might enjoy the prayers 
and spiritual succours of the fraternity 
among whom they were received. Another 
and a striking proof of the high estimation 
in which monKs were held, was the cust om ot 
tlie emperors and kings of the Franks in 
this century of calling monks and abbots 
to their courts, and intrusting them with 
civil alfairs and busincs.s of great moment, 
both at home and in foreign countries. For 
those unsuspecting princes thought that no 
persons could more safely be entrusted with 
the management of public alfairs, than men 
of such sanctity and j)Iety — men who had 
subdued all their natural desires and become 
free from all concupiscence. Hence it is 
that in the history of tlicsc times we read 
of so many abbots and monks who per- 
formed the functions of ambassadors, com- 
missioners or extraordinary judges, and 
ministers of state, often indeed successfully, 
but not seldom unsuccessfully. 

11. And yet those who conferred such 
honours upon monks and the monjistic life, 
did not deny that most of that class led 
vicious lives; and they laboured to reform 
their morals and render them obedient to 
their monastic rules. The efforts of Lewis 
the Meek, especially, in this particular de- 
serve notice. That emperor employed 
Benedict, abbot of Aniane and afterwards 
of Indre, a man distinguished for piety and 
the fear of God, to reform the monasteries, 
first in Aquitaine and then throughout the 
kingdom of France, and to purge them of 
the enormous vices which bad crept into 
them; and afterwards in the council [of 
abbots assembled] at Aix-la-Chapelle a.d. 
817, in which the same Benedict presided, 
he caused excellent canons to be enacted 
for restoring the prostrate discipline of the 
monasteries. This Benedict therefore who 
has been called the second father of the 
western monks, suyected all of them to the 
single rule of St. Benedict of Monte Cas- 
sino, suppressing all diversities of rites and 
customs and introducing one uniform rule; 
he also banished the grosser vices from the 
monasteries; and he brought all associa- 
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tions of monks, who had before been bound 
together by no ties, to become in a sense 
one body or society.* This discipline flou- 
rished for a while, but from various causes 
it gradually declined ; and at the end of 
this century such devastations had every- 
where occurred both in church and state, 
that only some slight traces of it remained 
in a few places. 

12. The order of canons, which was de- 
vised by Chrodegang and had been exten- 
sively introduced in the preceding century, 
Lewis the Meek cherished with great care 
and extended through all (he provinces of 
his empire. lie also added an order of 
canonesses, which liad been unknown in 
the Christian world till that tlm(%* For 
both he caused rules to be drawn up in the 
council of Aix-la-Chapclle, a.b. 817, super- 
seding the rule of Chrodegang; and these 
new rules continued to be followed in most 
of the convents of canons and canonesses till 
the twelfth century, although they were disa- 
greeable to the court of Home. The compiler 
of thcrule for canons was undoubtedly Ama- 
larius, a presbyter of Metz ; but whether he 
also drew up that for canonesses is uncer- 
tain.* From this time onward numerous 
convents of canons and canonesses were 


1 See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bencd. sacul. 
Iv. par. 1. pra.f. p. 27, and pru f. ad sa cul. v. par. xxv. 
also his Annal. Ord. S. li< ned. tom. ii. p. 4.30, &c. and 
many other places in that volume; Calmet, Ilht. de 
Lorraine, tome 1. p. 596. Concerning Benedict of 
Aniane and his merits generally, see the Acta Sanctor. 
tom. ii. Febr. p. 606, and lli-d. IJttdr. de la France, 
tome iv. p. 447, [Also the Life of Benedict by 
Ardo, one of his disciples, in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor, 
Ord. Bencd. 8«tcu1. iv. pur. I tom. v. p. 183 — 215. This 
Benedict appears to have been a very sincere man and 
a great reformer of the monasteries ; that Is,. one who 
brought them to greater uniformity in dress, living, 
worship, and usages. He was himself most rigorous 
In voluntary mortifications ; and the rule of St. Bene- 
dict ho reverenced, as if it had come immediately from 
God and was the only true guide to heaven. — Miir. 

2 See Mabillon, Annal. Ord. Bencd. tom. ii. p. 428, 
&c. 

3 Thomassin, Bisriplina Feeler. Vet. et Kora, par. i. 
lib. ill. cap. xlii. xliii. tKc.; Muratori, Avtiq. Ital A/<’- 
dii JBvi, torn. v. p. 186, 540, &c. and all the writers who 
treat of the order of canons, though they are not all of 
equal value. The least worthy of credit are those who, 
belonging themselves to the order of canons, have 

of the origin and progress of that order ; as c.g. 
l^ymund Chapponel, Hist, des Chanoines, Paris, 1699, 
8vo. For these writers are so attached to the order 
that they usually trace its origin hack to Christ himself 
and his Apostles, or at least to the first ages of the 
Christian church. [This ordinance of Lewis for regu- 
lating the order of canons is in Harduin, Concilia, tom. 
Iv. p. 1055—1180. The following abstract by Schlegel 
contains its most essential fer.tures: — “It contains 145 
articles, of which the first 1 ( 3 are mere extracts from 
the fathers, and acts of councils describing the duties 
of bishops and priests. These are followed by two 
sermons of Augustine on living in associations. Then 
commence the rules fVamed by this council. First the 
prevailing error, that the prescriptions of the Gospel 
were obligatory only upon monks and clergymen. Is 
oonlhted ; and then the distinction between monks and 
canons is defined. The latter may wear linen, eat 
flesh, hold private property, and enjoy that of the 
church; the former cannot Yet equally with the 
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founded in every part of Europe, and en- 
dowed with ample revenues by pious indivi- 
duals. But this institution degenerated like 
the others, and very soon became widely 
different from what it was designed to be.* 
13. Of the writers among the Greeks the 
following were the most distinguished. 
Photiiis, patriarch of Constantinople, a 
i man of superior talents and of various and 
extensive knowledge. His Bibliotheca,^ 
Epistles, and other writings are yet highly 
valuable- Nicephorus, also patriarch 
of Constantinople, who wrote against 
the opposers of images and some other 

monks they should avoid all vices nnd practise virtue. 
They should live in well secured cloisters containing 
dormitories, refectories, and other necessary apart- 
ments. The number of canops in each cloister should 
he proportioned to the exigencies of the church to 
which it belonged. In their dress they should avoid 
the extravagances of ornament and finery, and likewise 
unclcanliness and negligence, &c. The second part of 
the rule relates to canonesses, and contains twenty- 
eight articles. The first six are extracts from the 
fathers, and relate to the duties of ladies who consecrate 
tbeinselve.s to God. They may have private i)roperty, 
yet must commit the management of it to some kinsman 
or friend by a public act or assignment. They may 
also have waiting-maids, and eat in the refectory and 
sleep In the dormitory. They are to be veiled and to 
dress in black. Their busij»ess must be prayer, read- 
ing, and labouring with their bands; and especially 
they must fabricate their own clothing from the flax 
and wool given to them. “ — Mur. 

4 Calmet, Hist, de Lorraine, tome i. p. 591 ; Hist. 
Litter, de la France, tome iv. p. 536, &c. 

& 8co Camusat, Hist, des Journauxyiomo i. p. 87, &c. 
[Photius was of no.ilo parentage, well educated, and 
perhaps the greatest genius of his age. He certaitdy 
was a great scholar. While in chil life ho cultivated 
all learning sacred and profane. He was commander 
of the imperial body-guards, first senator of Constanti- 
nople, and chief private secretary to the emperor. He 
was ^so employed on enibassies. During a Syrian 
embassy he wrote his famous Bibliotheca or Mvpi6^(/3- 
Ao 9 , giving a critical account of 280 authors whom he 
had read, and frequently also suminarie.s of their con- 
tents with considerable extracts. As many of these 
authors are no longer extant, the account of them by 
Photius is extremely valuable. In the year 858 the 
emperor Michael III. deposed Ignatius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople; and Photius was ordained sub- 
deacon, deacon, priest, and patriarch, in four successive 
days. The friends of Ignatius and the bishops of Rome 
refused to acknowledge Photius as a le({itimate patri- 
arch. Yet he held the office till a.d. 867, when having 
offended the emperor, Jie was deposed and Ignatius was 
restored. But in the year 877 Ignatius died, and Pho- 
tius again took the chair till a.d. 886, when, the new 
emperor, Leo the Philosopher, deposed and banished 
him to a convent in Armenia, where ho died about a.d. 
890. The Bibliotheca of Photius, Gr. and Lat, with the 
notes of Ilceschelius (the very faulty Latin by Schott), 
w'as first published 1601, fol. and has been several times 
reprinted. The latest edition is that by Bekher, Ber- 
lin, 1824, in 2 vols. 4to. His treatise against the new 
Manichieans or Paulicians, is In Wolfius Anecdoia 
Grceca, and in Gallandius, Biblio. VeU Patrum, tom. 
xiii. p. 603, &c. Ills Epi.stles to the number of 248 were 
published, Gr. and Lat. by R. Montague, I.on. 1661, fol. 
His Nomocanon or collection of canons, with the Com- 
raentary of Balsamon, was published, Or. and Lat. by 
both the Justells ; the last in his Biblioth. Juris Canon. 
Paris, 16G2, tom. ii. p. 789. Several additional letters 
and tracts have crept to light in different collections ; 
but his extensive commentaries on Scripture, his large 
lexicon, and several smaller works remain still in M 8. 
For an account of his writings see Fabricius, Biblio. 
Qrceca. vol. ix. p. 811 — 519. Of bis public life and th( 
controversies in which he was involved, notice will be 
taken in the next chapter, sect 27, &c. — Jlfur. 
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works.* Theodorus Studites is likewise in- whose names would perhaps have not been 
debted to the controversy respecting images, handed down to this day, had not the 
for the greater part of his reputation among Greeks been involved in contests with the 
those who have come after him.* Not Latins on several subjects, and among 
inuchbetter or more learned were Theodorus themselves respecting image -worship. — 
Graptus, who suffered much in defence of Among the Syrians the name of Moses liar- 
image- worship Methodius, entitled the cepha is famous, and not undeservedly. 
Confessor, because no penalties or pressure For he possessed genius and skill in writing 
could induce him to abandon the defence beyond most others, as his works evince.® 
of images;'* Theodorus Abucara;* Petrus — 

Siculus;® Nicetas David/ and others, ^ius, Annal, tom. Ix; and in the lUbUoth. Pair. tom. 
’ ’ xxii.— J/wr. 

Nicetas David, a learned bishop of Paphlagonia, 

1 See the tom. ii. Marti!, ad diem xlii. flourished about a.d. 880, and was strongly attached 

p. 203 ; Oudin, Scripton-s Eccles. tom. ii. p. 2, &c. to the party of Ignatiu.*’, whose life he composed hdl of 
[Nicephorus, after being secretary of state at Constan- reproaches against Photins. lie also wrote encomiums 
tinople and in high honour, retired from the world and on tlie twelve apostles and several other saints, a de- 
became a monk. He was learned, devout, and exceed- fence of the synod of Chalcedon, and a commentary on 
ingly zealous for im.age- worship, lie was made patri- some parts of Gregory Naz. Ills life of Ignatius was 
arch of Constantinople a.d. 806, but was expelled hi.s published. Or, and J.at. witli the Acts of the eighth 
see ten years after by the emperor Loo V. wlio was general Council, Ingol. 1601, Ito ; and in Ilarduin, 
opposed to imago-worship, and died in exile a.i>. 828. Comiliay tom. v. p. 04 1~J00P,— /i/z/r. 

His best work is a Compendious llidory horn Maurice B Assernan, JiUdioth. Orient. Vatie. tom. ii. p. 127, 
A.D. GOO, to A.D. 7G9, extant in the Corpus Hist. By- Ac. [Mo.ses llarcepha wa.s a Syrian bishop of Beth- 
xantinre. He also wrote a Chronohpia Tripartita or Raman, and inspector of the cluirches in Babylonia, 
a Catalogue of public men among the Hebrews, Creek.s, Ho probalily flourished near the close of tliis century ; 
l.atins, Ac. and a STt^o/u-tTpi'a or Index of canonical, Cave says about a.i>. 990. His three books, l)e Para- 
ecclesiastical, and apocryphal Iwoks ; annexing to cacli disOy in a Latin translation from the Syriac by Musius, 
the number of lines (crrixot) it contained. Besides were puhlisiied, Antw. l.'>69, 8vo; and then in the 
theso historical works he wrote a long Epistle to Pope lioth. Pair. tom. xvii. p. 

Leo III. containing his creed, several small coljections Tlie Greek writers omitted by Mosheim arc the fol- 
of canons, and a number of books in defence of inmge- lowing : — 

worship. — Mur. Nicephorus, Chartophylax, who flourished perhaps 

54 Theodorus Studites was born at Constantinople a.d. 801 and wrote two Kpij<tles to Theodosius, a monk 
A.D. 7r)9, became a monk in 781, and abbot in 794, and of Corinth, containing solutions of several diflicult 
four years after head of the monastery of Ktudium in (|uestions in ethics; extant, Gr. and Lat. in the Jus 
Constantinople, whence his surnamo Studites. He ^yas Gr. ct Jtoiuan. lib. v. p. 311, and Lat. in the iiiblioth, 
zealous even to madness in favour of image-worship; Pair. tom. xil. 

and for thirty years was the instigator of rebellions, ami Josepluis, archijishop of Thcssalonica, brother of 
the dauntless leader of them (when out of prison) Theodorus Studites and also a zealot for image-worship, 
against the government which was opposed to image- He was deposed a.d. 809, exiled, and died after a. u. 81G. 
worship. He died a.d. 826 aged G7. Besides a few GretzerCilc CVzzcc, tom. ii. p. i 200) has published, Gr. 
tracts on monkery and monki.sh saints, he has left us und L.at. an Oration of his on the Exaltation of tlie 
131 catechetical Discourses, and a vast number of in- Holy Cross ; and Baronins { Annales, ad arm. 808, sec, 
flanjinatory letters in defence of image-worship, most 22) has given us an Epistle of his in T.atin. 
of which or at least parts of them Baronins inis inserted Ignatius, a grammarian and deacon at Constantino- 
in his Annals. He was a man of some learning and pie and then metropolitan of Nice. He flourished a.d. 
talent, but wasted all his strength on the controversy 810 and wiis alive a.d. 828. His life of the patriarch 
respecting IrnagCR. — Mar. Tarasius is extant. Lat. in Surius and in Holland on 

3 Tlieodorus Graptus was a monk of Palestine, went Feb. 2,')th. His life of the patriarcli Nicephorus was 
to Constantinople a d. 818, to plead the cause of image- published, Gr. and Lat. by Hensclieidus and Papebrocli, 
worship ; was banished four times for his abuse of cm- on March r2th. 

perors and others and his seditious movements in favour Naucratius, a monk of Constantinople, very active in 
of images; and at last died in exile about a.d. 840. favour of image-worship for which he was often ini- 
He has left us a Dispute, an Epistle, and Creed, all in prisoned. He flourished from a.d. 813 till after a.d. 
defence of images. — Mur. ^ 820. Several letters addressed to him are given us l»y 

4 Metljodius Confessor was well born at Syracuse in Baronius; and a very long one containing an account 
Sicily, went to Constantinople, and tliere became a of the suiTering.s of the imagc-worsldppers is inserted, 
ironk. About a.d. 820 the patriarch sent him as his Latin, in the BibHoth. Pair, tom. xiv. p. 903. Cave 
envoy to Rome. Here he was guilty o'^adultery and ( Hist. Lit. tom. ii.) gives a specimen of the Greek, but 
did penance. Returning to Constantinople he became did not deem it worth publisiiing entire. 

very zealous In defence of image-worship, was banished Theophanes, the brother of Theodorus Glliptus (see 
and imprisoned and whipped. But in 842 he was made note 3, on this page), and of the same character, conduct, 
patriarch of Constantinople. lie died a.d. 847, and and fortune. Yet he became metropolitan of Nice about 
has left us five orations in praise of monkery, and a a.d. 84.5. We have a Hymn consisting of nine odes in 
collection of Canones Poenitentiales. Some of his ora- memory of his brother ; edited by Combefis, Gr. and 
tions have passed for works of Methodius Patorensis Lat in his Orig. Constant inop. p. 224. 
who flourished a.d. 290. — Mur. Michael Syncellus, leader of the choir at Constanti- 

ft Bayle,Dic/tonr*«/re, tome i. p. 35, Ac. nople, a zealot for image-worship, in which causo he 

[The word Abucara signifies q/ Caria. He fol- suffered much. He flourished about a.d. 830, and 

lowed the party of Pliotius, but afterwards renounced it wrote an Encoinimn on Bt. Dionysius Areop. which is 
and Joined that of Ignatius. According to Caveheflou- extant, Gr. and Lat. in the 0pp. Dionys, Areop. tom. 
rished a.d. 867. He has left us about forty Disserta- ii. p. 207; also an Encomium on the holy angels and 
tions, doctrinal and polemic, against heretics, Jews, archangels of God, extant, Gr. and Lat. in Combefis, 
and Muhammedaiis, which were published, Gr. and Auctar. Nov. tom. i. p. 1525. 

Lat. by Gret er, with the Hodegui of Anastasius, Ingol. GeorgcHamartolus, an Archimandrite, who flourished 
1606, 4to — Mur, about a.d. 842, and wrote a Cftronicon from the crea- 

6 Petrus Siculus (flourished a.d. 392) was a learned tion to a.d. 842, which still exists in MS. From it the 
nobleman whom the emperor Basil I. sent to negociate succeeding chronologlsts, Cedrenus, Theophanes, Gly- 
an exchange of prisoners in Armenia. There he be- cas, Ac. have copied all that is valuable. ' 
came acquainted with the sect of the new Manichaeans Ignatius, son of the emperor Michael Curopnlata, 
or Paulicians, the history of whose origin, progress, and castrated and banished by Leo the Armenian, lived a 
dt Cline he afterwards composed; published Gr. and monk about thirty vears, was made patriarch of Con- 
Lat. Ingol. i004, 4to. and partially in Latin, by Bare- stantlncple, a.d. B47, quarrelled with Burda, and was 
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14 . At the head of the Latin writers may 
lustly be placed Rabanus Maurus, whose 
last office was that of archbishop of Menfz. 
He was the common preceptor of Germany 
and France, with whom no one in this cen- 
tury can be compared, either for genius or 
extent of learning or thc.multitude of books 
he composed. Whoever acquaints himself 
with the oj)inions of Rabanus Maurus, 
learns all that the best of the Latins 
thought and believed for about four cen- 
turies; for his writings were in the hands 
of all the learned. ‘ Agobard of Lyons, a 


doposed and banished a.d. sr^s. In the year 8G7 Pho- 
tius, his competitor, was deposed and Ignatius restored. 
He died in 878 aged 80 yeps. Two letters and one dis- 
course of his are extant,* Latin, in llarduin, Cuncilia, 
tom. V. p. 791, 872, 937. 

Metrophanes, metropolitan of Smyrna, a.d. 858, 859, 
and A.D. 8G7 — 880. lie was a strenuous opposer of 
Photlus and rose as he fell. He has left us a letter 
giving us the history of Photlus from a.d. 858 to 870, 
which is extant, in Latin, in Haronius, Aimaleay ad aim. 
870, sec. 453, and Gr. and Lat. in llarduin, Cuncilidt 
tom. V. p. 11 1 1. 

Hasil tlio Macedonian, Greek emperor from a.d. 8G7 
— 88G. He wrote exhortations to his son Leo, some 
orations, addresses, .and epistles, still extant, besides 
some things which are lost. 

Michael Pscllus, a philosopher who flouri.shed a.d. 
870, is supposed to have written some of the pieces 
wldch go under Uie name of another Miciwiel I'sellus 
who lived in tl«e eleventh century ; particidarly a pa- 
raphrase on most of tlie l)ooks of Aristotle, a Dialogue 
on the operations of demons, a tract concerning dc- 
inona, &c. 

Styllanus, surnamed Mapa, metropolitan of Neo- 
Cesarea in tl»e I*rovincia Lupliratensis, who tiourished 
about A.D. 870. He was a strong partisan of Igtiatius 
in opposition to Pliotius, for which he sullcred a tem- 
porary deprivation of his see. He has left us two Epis- 
tles Gr. and Lat. in llarduin. Concilia, tom. v. p. 1122, 
1130. 

Mich.ael, the monk, Syrcollua to the patriarch, Igna- 
tius, flourished a.d. 878, and wrote an P'.ncoinium on 
Ignatius, extant, Gr. and Lat. in llarduin, Concilut, 
tom. V. p. lUOli, and a lile of Thcodoriis btudites, from 
which Baronius in his j^intales has made various e.v- 
tracts. 

George, chartophylax of the great church at Con- 
stantinople, and archbishop of Nicornedia about a.d. 
880. He was a warm friend of Photius. Several ora- 
tions and some poems of his in praise of saints are ex- 
tant, Gr. and ]..at. in Coinbetis, Auctar, Noo. I’ari.s, 
1G48, tom. i. p. 995. 

Leo the rinlo.sopher, Greek emperor from a.d, 88G to 
A.D. 911. He has left us sixteen sacred oration.s, some 
jetters and tracts, llp6\eipoi/ vofiiKov si ve DcU'ctns Lep, um 
in lx. Tituli, a huge digest of the laws of the Greek 
empirp, published, Paris, 1647, Gr. and Lat. in 7 vols. 
ft)l. Noocilce Constitutiones iii. and Tactica sen de He 
Militari, 

Nicolaus, surnamed Mysticus, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople from A.D. 892 to A.D. 903, when he was deposed 
and banished for opposing the divorce of the empress 
and the marriage of another. But in 911 he was re- 
stored and lived till 9‘24. He has left us eight lipistles, 
extant in the Condiia, or in Baronius, Annales. — 
Mur, 

1 See the Acta Sanctor. tom. 1. Fcbr. p. 500; I/ist 
JMUr, de la France, tome v. p, 151. [Also, Mubillon, 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Jiened. tom. vi. p. 1—45. U.'iba- 
nus, or Hvabanus, surnamed Meuvus, was of French 
extract and born of respectable parentage at Mentz, 
A.D. 776. lie studied first at Ful<la, where ho was 
made deacon in 801. Tlie next year ho removed to 
Tours to study under the famous Alculn. After one 
or two years he retunied to Fulda, and was made head 
of the school fliere at the ago of twenty-five. As an in- 
structor he was so celebrated as to draw young men of 
j talents from a great distauco. Among Ills pupils were 


[I’art II. 

man of character and discernment and net 
destitute of learning, would have deserved 
more commendation, if he had not been a 
defender of the rebellion of the sons of 
Lewis the Meek against their own father.** 
Ililduin obtained notoriety by his work 
entitled Areopagitica * Eginhard, abbot 
of Seligenstadt, the celebrated author of 
the life of Charlemagne and of other works, 
was particularly attentive to the elegance of 


Walafrid Strabo, Sorvatus Lupus, and others, who were 
among the fir.st scholars of their age. In the year 822 
he w'as made abbot of Fulda, in which office ho was for 
a time popular ; but at length the monks complained 
that he was bo engaged in writing books as to neglect 
his active duties. Ho now resigned his abbacy and re- 
tired to a literary life. This was in 842. Five years 
after he was made archbishop of Ment/. ; in which 
office he continued till his death A.D. 8.57. He wrote 
cunnnentaries on all the canonical books and several of 
the apocryphal ; also, sermons, letters, and tracts. — 
Most of his w orks as published are comprised in 6 vols. 
fol. Cologne, 1627. — Mur. [ This celebrated writer is 
entitled to a more extended notice than is here given. 
Tlmse who are desirous to obtain further infermation on 
his life, character, and works, will find the amplest de- 
tails In Blihr, Gexchichtc dcr lidmis. Liter, suppl. vol. 
part iii. p. 416—443. For a brief notice of his poetical 
writings see tlie same vol. p. 105. See also Conringius, 
De Scrivtorihux, ix. cap. 1. p. 104, and Brucker, 
Hist. Cut. Fhil. tom. i. p. Gl2. — U, 

• Colonia, Hist. Litter, de la FiV/e de L^ow, tome il. p. 
93; Foureau Dictionnaite fJistor. Critique, iouie i. p, 
178; Hist, Litter, de la France, tome iv. p. 5G7, &e. 
[and Cave’s Hist. Liter, tom. ii. Agobard was a 
Frank, culled from Spain to be coadjutor of Leidrad, 
archbi.<ihop of I yons a.d. 813, wlioni he afterwards suc- 
ceeded. lie was a man of an ardent, independent mind, 
of groat learning .and inflexibility. He attacked the 
superstitions of the age, so far as he discovered them, 
with boldness; was very zealous against the Jews, to 
whom the French kings were disposed to grant privi- 
loge.s; and taking sides with Lothaire and Pepin against 
llieir fallier, Lewis the Meek, he went so far that on a 
reconciliation between thoBC sovereigns he was deprived 
of his bishopric. However he was restored and held his 
office till liis death in 840. He attacked Felix of L'rgel, 
wrote against image-worship, against the trial by or- 
deal, and against the belief that evil spirits can produce 
storms and hail and thunder ; and when some pretended 
witches were arraigned before him he caused them to be 
whipped till they confessed that they deceived the peo- 
ple in order to gain a livelihood. His works were first 
publisiicd by Masson, Paris, 1605, 8vo; and mucli bet- 
ter, together with those of Leidrad his predecessor and 
Ainulo his successor, by Buluze, Paris, 1666, 2 vols. 8vo. 
— Mur. [Andin Gallandius, liiblio. Vet. Fatr.iom.xiii, 
p. 405, tic. On his life and writings see Bahr. 
Geschichte der Hdmis. Liter, suppl. vol. par. iii. p. 383, 
&c. ; Brucker, Hist. Crit. 7Vn7. tom. ill. p. 629.— /L 

* Hist. Litter, de la PVance, tome iv. p. 607 [and 
Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. ii. Hilduin was made abbot 
of St. Denys about a.d. 814, and of St. Germain near 
Paris in 816; also arch-chapiain of the palace. After 
being in great favour with Lewis the Meek, he joined 
the rebellion of his sons and was deprived of his offices, 
and banished to Corbey in Saxony a.d. 830. But soon 
alter ho was restored to his Parisian abbacies. Lewis 
now directed him to write a full history of St. Dionysius, 
the founder of his monastery and the reputed first 
bishop of Paris. This Hilduin executed in his famous 
Areopagitica. He there makes Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, mentioned Acts xvii. 34, after being bishop of 
Athens, to have travelled to Rome, thence to Arles, and 
at last to Paris where he founded the monastery of St. 
Denys (Dionysius), converted vast numbers, was bishop 
of that region, and at length suffered martyrdom in the 
reign of Doniitian. To him also be ascribes ail the 
works which go under the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite. This is his famous Areopagitica, a mere 
bundle of idle tales once indeed generally believed, but 
now' iinivertHlly rejfC cd. — Mur. 
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his style and was not destitute of other ex- 
cellences. | Claudius of Turin is in repu- 
tation at this day for his exposition of 
certain books of Scripture, and for his 
Chronology.* Freculphus of Lisicux, 
whose Chronicon is still extant compiled 
almost entirely in the very words of the 
ancient writers.® Servatus Lupus, whose 

1 Uht. Litter, de la France, tomo iv. p. 5.>0 ; and his i 
L\fe(\f Charlemagne, as published i)y Schiniiickc. [See 
above, p. 276,’ note I.— Mur, 

2 See Simon, Critique de la BihUoth. Eedes. de M, 
Du Pin, tome i. p. 284. [Claudius was a native of 
Spain, and educated under Felix of Urgel. In 812 or 
813 ho became a presbyter In the court of Lewis the 
Meek, and commenced writing commentaries. In 821 
Lewis made him bishop of Turin. lie immediately sot 
himself against all image-worship, and oven removed 
and destroyed the pictures and images thro\i^l»out his 
diocese. This excited strong opposition and involved 
liim in controversy ail liis life. Yet lie persevered, de- 
nounced image-worship as idolatry, denied that tiio 
cross Avas to be honoured, disapproved of pilgrimages, 
questioned the supremacy of tito pope, tVc. Hence 
some have considered him as a great reformer, and as 
the founder of the sect of tlie Waldonscs. He certainly 
opposed some of the superstitions of the age; and pro- 
bably contributed to preserve more independence of the 
pope and greater purity of doctrine and worship in tiie 
Alpine countries, than in most other parts of Kuropo. 
The catholics have never been partial to him. Indeed 
they tax him with great errors. Yet ho was never 
arraigned as a heretic, nor removed from Ids bishopric 
till his death about a.d. 83i). His commentary on tlie 
Epistle to the Galatians Is in the Jiihliofh. Pair. loin, 
xlv. p. 134. His other commoutarles, though not in- 
ferior perhaps to those of Ilabanus, still lie in MS. 
Probably tliey are unfuvouralile to popery, for it ap- 
pears that he maintained tlic original parity of bishoi>s 
and presbyters. Ho wrote on Genesis, Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, on the Gospel of Mattliew, on tlie Kpistles of Paul, 
a short Scripture Chronology, and tracts on the woi*- 
ship of images and saints which are lost except large 
fragments quoted by bis antagonists. See Cave, Hist. 
Liter . ; Fleury, Hist. Eedes. livr. xlvii. chap xx. xxl. 
Schroeckh, Kirch(ng;esrh. vol. xxiii. p. 281, 407, &c. 
and Milner's Church Hist. cent. ix. chap. iii. — Mur. 
[See Simon, Hist. Crit. des prindpaux comment, du 
Noo. l est. p. 353. The Pr<fg'atio/ir.f of Claud, to his 
exposition of Leviticus and of the ICpistIo to the F'phe- 
iians, and his Dicta in Lectlonem on Matthew’s Go.sjnd 
are given by Mabillon, Fct. Anal. tom. i. p. 40. At- 
tention has been recently directed to his unpuhlislied 
works; see Rudclbach, Claudii Taur. Fpif. ineditorurn 
operum spedmina, with a preliminary dissertation on 
his doctrine.s and works. Copen. 1824, 8vo. Hi.s Pro- 
lo^ne to his commentaries on St. Paul's I'pEtlcs has 
b<.*cn lately published by Cardinal Mai in his Scriptorum 
Pet. nona collcctio, tom. vil. p. 274. Respecting tliis 
remarkable man, whoso character has been viewed 
under opposing aspects by Komanists and Protestants, 
fiahr, Oes. der liomis. Lit. Suyipl. vol. part iii. p. 372, 
refers to Oudin’s, Comment, de Script. Eccl. tom. ii, p. 
27, Ac. Nicol. Anton. Jiihlio. Vet. Hisp. tom. vL p. 6; 
Tiraboschi, Storia della letteral. Ital. vol. iii. p. 205, { 
&c. ; and some other authorities. — A'. 

3 Freculphus was a Ilcncdictine monk of Fulda, and 
was made bishop before a.d. 824. Lewis the Meek 
sent him as an envoy to the pope a.d. 829. He was 
present in various councils a.d. 829, 83.5, 837, 84G, and 
849, and died about a.d. 8.50. His Chronicon is in 
twelve books; the first seven extend from the creation 
to the Christian era, the other five reach to a.d. 606. 
The work was published, Cologne, 1530, fol. lleidelb. 
1507, 8vo, and In the BihUoth. Patr. tom. xiv. p. 1061. 
— Mur. [See also Blihr, Gesehichle der It dm. Lit. 
Suppl. vol. part iii. p. 181 . Freculphus wag not a mere 
chronicler and compiler ; he had also a high character 
for learning. Trithemius describes him as “vtr in 
clivlnls scrlpturis stadiosissiraus et valde peritus, afquo 
In docenda plebe satis idoneus, non minus conversatione 
quam 'sciciuia inslgnis.” Of Ibc first or scriptnr.il 
portion of his Chronicon^ Sigbertus Geinblaceiisis in 


Epistles and tracts are still extant, ranks 
among the most agi’ceable writers of those 
times ; nor was he so much lacking in acute- 
ness of mind as in elegance and extent of 
learning.* Drepanius Floras, called also 
Florus Magister, has left us Poems, Exposi- 
tions of some books of Scripture, and a few 
other writings.*^ Christian Druthmar ex- 
pounded the Gospel of St. Matthew.® 

his De Script, Eccles. cap. xc. says: — “ Difficultatem 
otiam intcrcurrontiiun qu rstionum cnodaro non ne- 
glexit ct interponendo divinai historiar secularcs his- 
turias, contemporaJitatos regnomm sibi coaptuns, con- 
sumniavit hoc opus in .septem libris."— B. 

4 Hist. Litter de la France, tome v. p. 255. [Lupus 
surnamed Servatus was a French Benedictine monk of 
Ferrara. From about a.d. 828 ho spent eight years at 
Fulda under Rabanus; then somo time at SeligensUuit 
with Eginliard. He next AAcnt to court, and in 842 
was made abbot of Ferrara, lie was in several coun- 
cils and once envoy to Rome. His death was after 
A.D. 861. Ho v.cvto l.iljer de Trihus (iutestionibus, 
free-will, predestination, and tiio superabundance of 
Christ’s merits ; also u CoUccturu’um on the same sub- 
jects, the life of St. Wigbert, the life of St. Moxiinin 
of Ti'evea, and one hundred and thirty Epistles; all 
well edited by Baln/.o, Paris, 1664, 8vo, ahd tlicn in th€ 
BihUoth. Patr. tom. xiv. p. L— Moshelm’s account of 
his stylo seems not very consistent. Lupus wrote in 
aii easy, flowing style, tolerably chaste for tliat age, but 
not very vigorous nor very i)rilllant, yet on the whole 
agreeable. — Mu r. [His works appeared in an improved 
edition at AntAverp, 17 10, Hvo. L)u Fin in his liih/w. 
des Auteurs Kcclh. torno vii. p. 175, gi\'os a still more 
favourable view of his learning and his style of cotnpo- 
sition. “ En considorant Loup comme doctcur ccclo- 
siastique, jo puis dire que non sculomont il 6toit Ires 
vcrs6 dans Ics belles leltrcs et dans les acionecs profanes, 
mais uu.s.si dans la doctrine et d.ms la discipline de 
I’eglisc, <-t dans les 6c/it.s des pores lutins ; et qu'il 
n'ecrivoit pas seuleinont uvec purete, avec Agrement ct 
avee polite.s.se, mais aussl avec beaucoup de soUdiU 
d'esprit ct de juBte8.so,‘’ Rlibr, a still more competent 
critic of Latin style, describes this opinion of J)u Pin 
as “ein gcrcchtcs und niclit wohl zu bestreitcndcs 
Urthcll;" and he afterwards spe-aks in very decided 
terms of the eloquence and purity of Lupus’s epistolary 
style; — “ wolchcr die latoini.'^che spraeho init ebon so 
grosser Lelcbtigkoit als selbirt Zierlichkeit zn behandein 
verstand.” Geschichle der Jiirniis. Lit. Buppl. vol. 
part, iii p. 457 and 

b Colonia, Hist. Litter- de Lyon, tomo ii. p. 135; 
Ili.\t. Litter, (hi la France, tome v. p. 213, Ac. [Florus 
was a deacon in tlie church at Lyons, and flourished 
about A.D. 837, yet he was a writer as late as a.d. 852. 
His commentaries on all the epistles of Paul are printed 
as the Avork of P.ede. They arc a con pilation from 
Cyprian, Hilary, Ambrose, and about nine other fathers. 
He also wrote on the canon of the mass, on using 
compulsion with tlie .lews, on the election and duties 
of a bishop, a commentary on tho Psalms, three 
books on predestination against John Scotus, nine 
poetic paraphrases of some psalms, Hymns, and Epis- 
tles. and five other poems. Some of these are pub- 
lislied, in the BihUoth. Pair. tom. viii. and xv. Ma- 
bilion, Anatect. tom. iv.; D'Achcry, Spieikg. tom. xlb; 
Mauguin, Vindivue Gratuc, &c. torn. 1. Ac. The rest 
were never printed. — Mur. [See a full account of his 
Ufa and an analysis of his various works in Bilhr, 
Gesch. der Itdm. Lit. Suppl. vol. part iii. p. 447, &c. 
— A. 

6 Hvit. Litter, de la France, tome v. p. 84. [Druth- 
mar was a French Benedictine monk of Corbey and 
ttourlshed about a.d. 840. His commentary on Mat- 
thew is 80 opposed to the doctrine of transubstantiation 
that tho friends of that doctrine have laboured hard to 
prove tho work corrupted by the Lutherans, but in 
vain, for it was first published before Luther ^gan to 
assail popery in the year 1514, by Edna. Albertiu. It 
Is now in the BihUoth. Fatrum, tom. xv. p. 86. 8co 
Cave, llht. Liter, tom. W.—Mur. [I cannot find an 
editi-'H of Dralbmar’s Cominentary, by E. Albcrtln, 
though it is also quoted in Davidson’s Sacred I/ermen. 
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Godeschalcus, a monk of Orbais, is ren- by order of Charles the Bald, occasioned 
dered immortal by the controversies re- likewise much debate among the learned.® 
specting divine grace and predestination to Ilaymo of Ilalberstadt wrote books of 
which he gave rise.* Paschasius Radbert, various sorts, which are specimens rather 
a man offame in the controversies respecting of industry than of genius and learning.** 
the Lord’s supper, has left us beside other Walafrid Strabo deserved well of the 
works a book on that subject, which af- church in that age by his Poems, his Lives 
forded matter for a long debate in that age.® of Saints, and his Exposition of difrieult 
Bertram or liatramn, a monk of Corbey, passages of Scripture.® Ilincmar of Rheiins 
was the principal antagonist of Radbert. deserves a very honourable place among 
llis tract on the Lord’s supper, drawn up the Latin writers of this century For his 

writings on various subjects show that his 

p. 1(»8. The edition of 1514 was at Strasburj? by ^^hid was not of the ordinary class, but 
Jacobus Winipiieiiiigus. Soo also Diihr, ubi mpra, p. elevated, independent, and zealous for 

1 See below, chap. HI. sec. 22, 23, of this century, ^ 

Godoschalcus or Oottcsclialcna was of Saxon origin, •• Concerning both Radbert and Rutramn see the 
and educated la the monastery of Fulda. When ar- Hist. LUt4r. m la France^ toino v. p. 2S7 and 332. 
rived at manliood he wislied i.o longer to lead a mo- [Bertram or Katramn was a French monk of old Cor- 
nastic life; Hit was compelled to It on the ground that bey, and afterwards abbot of Orbais. llc'flourislied as 
his father had devoted him to such a life In his child- eai ly 840, and was still alive In 870. He was a de- 
hood, and that no human power could vacate the vout, modest, and learned man, and wrote De Partu 
transaction. He now removed to Orbals, was ordained Virginis^ proving that the Saviour was born in the 
a presbyter, and was so dlstinguislied as a scholar that ordinary manner, wliich Radbert answered, inaintain- 
he was surnamed Fulgentlus. Upon some disatfection ing the perpetual virginity of Mary, De PreedeMinxt- 
between him and the bishop of the diocese, lie travelled //offe, in vindication of the sentiments of Godeschalcus, 
to Italy and thence to Dalmatia and I’annonia. An- contra Qrceconnn Erroi'cg, De Corpore et Sung. Do- 
gustine was his favourite autlior, and he now began to mini, in opposition to Radbert, and De Anima Liber. 
advance tlie opinions of Augustine respecting divine —Mur. [The Benedictines in their Hist. de la 

grace and a twofold predestination. Many favoured France (tome v. p. 333), quoted by Mosheim, have 
those views, but more were opposed to them. Tlie shown that he was not abbot of Orbais. as here stated 
synod of Menta a.d. 847 condemned his sentiments; by Dr. Murdoch. For an account of Ratramn, of his 
and the president, Rabanus Muurus, sent him to Hlnc- works, several being omitted by Dr. Murdoch, and of 
mar, archbishop of Rhelms, to whose diocese he be- the controversy respecting his u’ork against transub- 
longed. Tlie next year he was arraigned before the stantlation, I may refer once more to tJiat valuable 
synod of Chlersey, condemned, degraded, and shut up storehouse of information on the mediaeval as on the 
bv Ilincmar in the monastery of Hautcville; and after earlier Christian and classical Latin writers, BUiir’s 
twenty-ono years’ contiiicment died in prison. Ho work so iVequently quoted, with the autliorities re- 

persevered to tlie last in his opinions and was denied ferred to in the notes. See Suppl. vol. piu't iii, p. 471, 

Cliristian burial. He wrote two statements of his &c.— R. 
faith, a longer and a shorter, both of which arc extant. . 

In one of them he offered to be cast Into boiling water * works commonly ascribed to Ilaymo, u Con- 

or oil, and to stake the tnith of his doctrine on tlie sidcrablc part are not bis but the productions of Re- 
Issue. He also wrote a letter or two and a tract on Auxerre. See Oudm, Comment, descriptor. 

predestination; but they are lost. Seo Cave’s Hid. ^cclestast. tom. il. p. 830; Hi.%t. Litter, de la Franco, 
Liter. Mauguin, Vindiciee Pnvdestinatiotiia et GratUe, P;. P* Recueil dcs 

tom. 11. p. 45, &c.; Cel lot, JIht. Gotteschalci Preedesli- sur I Hut. de la France, tom. I. p. 278. [Hay mo 

natiani; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xxiv. p. 5, &c. Aymo was a disciple ot Alcuin, an Intimate friend 

Milner, Church Hist. cent. ix. chap. tSce and fellow student of Rabanus Maunis, a monk of Ful- 

also Usslier’s tract, Gotteschalci et Predest. Controv. ub abbot of llersleld, a.i>. 830, and bishop of Ilalber- 
eo motce historia, <fec. Dub. 1631, 4to. At tlie end he a.Dv 8il. lie was at the synod of Mentz in 

published for the lir.st time the two Confessions of Got- 848, and (lieu 853. .\mong the writings ascribed to 
teschalcus, which are reprinted by Mauguin in liis Commentaries on the Psalms, on Isaiah, on tlie 

Veter. Auctor. de Pra^desL et Gratia, Ac. torn. 1. p. 5. epistles of Paul, on the Apocalypse, all of which are 
Various otiier authorities ancient and modern, referring ii>ere compilations from the fathers; Historic Eccles. 
to this persecuted monk and his controversies, may be Bfevianum give de Christianorum lierum Memoria, a 
seeninBiilir, p. 480.-/2. abridgment ot Ruftnus, some Homilies, De 

Amore Patrice Coelestis, and De Corpore et Sang. Do- 

* Paschasius Radbert was a French monk born about mini Tractatus. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. ii. and 
a.d -788. In the year 844 ho became abbot of Corbey Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. v. p. 685 
in France. Ho was a member of the synod of Chierscy Ac.— Jfar. [Also Biihr, uH supra, p. 408, where tlie 
which condemned Godeschalcus a.d. 849; and died student will see the several editions of Haymo’s sepa- 
Apr. 26, A.D. 861. Tlie Protestants regard him as the rate works, as they liave not yet beeu published iu one 
man who introduced the doctrine of transubstantiatlon collection It 

Into the Romish church. Berengarius taxed him with ft See Hist. Litter, de la France, tome v. p. 59. [ Wa- 
this, and even Bellarmin (De Script. Eccles. p. 288) lafrid Strabo (or Strabus i.e. squint-eyed) wi s a Swa- 
says : Hio auctor primus fuit, qid serio et copiose scripsit bian, studied in the monastery of Richonau, then at 
de veritate corporis et sanguinis Domini in Eucharistla. Fulda under Rabanus, became head of the school, and 

But Mabillon (Acta Sanctor. Ord, Bened. tom. vl. at last abbot of Kichenau a.d. 842. His death is placed 

prsef. p. ix. &c.) endeavours to confute this charge, in the year 849. He was learned and a pleasing writer. 
He wrote expositions of Matthew, of the book of yet bathed in monkish superstition. He wrote De 
Lamentations, of the 44th Psahn, De Sacramento Cor- Offieiis divinis, sioe d'e Exordiis et Incrementis lierum 

poris et Sanguinis D. N. Jesu, ad Pacidum Liber; — De Ecclesiasticarum, Lives of several saints, various 

Corpore et Sang. Domini, ad Frudegardum Epistola; poems, a Tract on the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the life of St. Adelhard, the passion of SS. Kufinus the Clossa Ordinaria Jnterlinearis in S. Scripturom, 
and Valerius, all which were published by Sirmond, which is extracted chiefly from the writings of Raba^ 
Paris, 1618, fol. Ho also wrote the life of St. Wala, nus Maurus. — Mur. [and first published at Rome in 
and De Partu Firginis, See Cave, Hist* Liter, tom. ii. 1472, in 7 vols. folio ; seven other editions have since 
and Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened: tom. vi. p. appeared, the latest being at Antwerp in 1634, 6 vols. 
126—142. — Mur. [There is a full account of this folio. Ample notices of tills writer and his works may 
writer, with a critiosd estimate of his works, several of be seen in Btthr, ubi supra, as a poet at p. 100, as a 
which are omitted in the preceding list of them, in historical writer at p. 217, and as a t/teoUwian, at page 
nuhr, uW supra, p. 462.— R. 398.— /?• 
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truth. But at the same time he was arro- 
gant and of a restless temper. His works 
throw much light on both the civil and the 
ecclesiastical history of that age.* John 
Erigena Scotus, the friend and companion 
of the emperor Charles the Bald, combined 
the study of philosophy with that of theo- 
logy, and acquired great reputation and 
fame by the acuteness of his mind, and by 
his translations from Greek into Latin, as 
well as by his original compositions.* 

1 Ilht. Litter, d,} la France^ tome v. p. 544. [Ilinc- 
umr was a Frenchman of nohle birth, educated under 
llllduin in the monastery of St. Denys near Taris. lie 
was distinguished as a scholar and a theologian, and in 
great favour at court. In the year 830 he had leave to 
accompany liilduin in his banishment to Sfixony. In 
the year 81') ho was made archbishop of Rheims, in 
which olhco he continued till his death a.d. 882. Pos- 
sessing talents of the first order and great activity and 
IHirseverance, his induence at court and in all the ec- 
clesiastical transactions of that part of the country, was 
irnmojise. Against Augustinianism and in favour of 
the liberties of the Gallican church, he was equally 
stretmous. Yet he was not free from superstition, as 
appears from his justilicatlon of a trial by ordeal 
( Onera, torn. ii. p. GTdj and his belief in purgatory and 
visions. (Jidd. p. 805.) IMost of his writings arc still 
extant edited by binuond, Paris, 1G45, 2 vols. fol. See 
Cave, Jli.t. lAtcr. tom. ii. Schroeckh, Kirchcngesch. 
vol. .\.\iv. p. 20, &c. — Mur. [Ample notices of llinc- 
nuir’s life and works, and a critical estimate of his 
character and acquirements, may bo seen in Biilir, ubi 
sicprut p. 507 — 523. Among many other authorities, 
lie refers to these more recent ones; W. F. Gess, 
Merkmird. von Lebcn ic. Scrijtm Ilhicmars, Glitt. 
1800; Guizot, Fours d'Histoiro Modernc, tome iii. p. 
80, &c. Brussels liid. — li. 

2 See Conringius, Antiquit. Acadrm. p. 300; Hist, 
Littf^r- de la i'Vfr/rrr, tome v. pag. 410, and others. 
[John Scotus Erigcna was a native either of Scotland 
or Ireland, and a very profound scholar. He passed 
rno.st of his life in France, and at the court of Charles 
the Bald. About the year 850 he wrote his tract Dc 
Fnedestinadone Dei contra Gotteschalcuin. Being 
well acquainted with Greek, he ucipilred the subtlety of 
an Aristotelian and the propensity to mysticism of a 
Platonist. His great work he entitled Iltpt (fiv<riKu>v 
pepto-jaarov, De Divisione Natunv scu de Reruvi Natu- 
ris, ed. Oxon. 1081, fol. lie translated the works of the 
Pseudo-Diony.sius the Areopagite, and the Scholia of 
St. Maximus on diflicult passages of Gregory Naz. and 
composed a tract on the Lord’s Supper, which is lost, 
but in which ho is said to have denied the doctrine of 
transubstantiatlon. Several writers confound him with 
John, a Saxon monk, whom King Alfred invited over 
from Franco to England to teach in his school at Ox- 
ford, and who was murdered by the envious monks. 
But Mabillon ( Acta Sanctor. Ord, Bcned. tom. vi. p. 
114, &c.) shows that he was a dilFerent person, and 
that there is no evidence of his going to England in the 
days of Alfred. He was alive a. u. 872. — Mur. [There 
can be no doubt that Scotus was an Iri.shman, especially 
from his name Erigcna. The English reader will see 
an account of him in Kippis’s Biographia Britanuica, 
vol. V. p. 597, &c.; inLanigan’s Eccles. Hist, of Ireland, 
vol. iii. p. 288, &c. ; Turner’s Hist, of the Anglo- 
Saxons, vol. iii. page 416, &c.; and in Moore’s Hist, of 
Ireland, vol. i. page 301, &c. Ho will also see some 
striking remarks on Erigena’s learning and his influ- 
ance on the literature and philosophy of the West, 
In Hampden’s Bainpton Lectures, On the Scholastic 
FhUosophy, p. 35, and note i. p. 415. This most com- 
petent judge has not Hesitated to speak of Erigena In the 
following terms: — “ He i.s one of the most remarkable 
persons in me nistory of the middle age. He was quite 
the meteor oi the ytli century ; as no one of his con- 
temporanes appears to have approached him in the 
depth of his learning or the acuteness ol his philoso- 
phy. His great learning, particularly his knowledge 
of languages, the Greek, the Hebrew, and the Arabic, 
appears to have been acquired by travels. Ireland was 


Remigius,* Bertharius,* Ado,® Aimoin,® 

in high repute, in his time, for its learned men. But 
he was not satisfied to learn there only, but visited 
every place, and made inquiries of every one where in- 
formation might be obtained respecting works of phi- 
losophy.” With regard to the work of Erigcna on the 
Lord’s Supper supposed to bo lost, some critics con- 
ceive that it is the same work which is extant under 
the name of Bertram or Ratramn of Corbey ; but the 
evidence against this supposition seems to preponderate. 
1 find it stated that a MS. has lately been found in the 
Vatican, containing a commentary of Erigena upon 
the Monarchia Coelestisoi Dionysius, w hich he had pre- 
viously translated from the Groek,containing sentiments 
oppos^ to transubstantiatlon, and which has recently 
led a German Romanist critic to ascribe tlie Protestant 
view of the Euchuri.st to him as it.s first proposer, and 
not, as the divines of the papal church usually teach, to 
Berengarius. Though his w'ork he lost w e can now bo 
under no doubt as to his real sentiments on ,this vital 
point. Bjihr has treated, w'ith his usual research and 
critical skill, the life and writings of this remarkable 
man, and given us by far the best account wldch is ex- 
tant. He refers to the following recent works on Eri- 
gena: P. Iljort, J. Scotus Erigena oder mm d. Ursprimge 
einer Christ. Phil. &c. Copen. 1823; II. Schmid, Mys- 
ticismus des Mittelalters, &c. Jena, 1824 ; F. A. Stau- 
derimaier, J. Scotus Erigena und die Wissenschaft 
seiner Zeit. Frankf. 1834; Guizot, Fours d'Histoire 
Mod. tome iii. p. 1 16, &c. Ic^on. 29 ; with two disserta- 
tions, one by C. F. Hock in the Bonn Zeitschrift for 
1835, and the other by Frommullcrin Steudel’s 'lubing. 
Zeitschrift for 1830. — B. 

3 There were two eminent men in this century of the 
name of Remigius. The one hi.shop of Lyons and 
active from a.d. 850 to a.d. 875, in several councils in 
behalf of Augustinianism and Godcsclialcus. Ho wrote 
De tribus Episcoporum Epistolis (in defence cf Augus- 
tinianism), Libellus de tenenda Scriutume veritate ct 
Sanct. Fatrum authoriiate sectanna and Absolutio 
questionis de ^cnerali per Adanium damnatione, et spe- 
ciali per Chnsturn ex eadem ereptione eloctorum. These 
tracts arc in tlio Biilioth. Fatrum, tom. xv. : and in 
Mauguin, Collectio Scriptor. de Fnedcstinationc, See. 
tom. i. The otlier Remigius was a Benedictine monk 
of St. Germain In Auxerre, and hence called Autissio* 
dorensis. In the year 882 or subsequently ho was 
called to Rheims to take charge of the bishops school, 
lie died about a.d. 900. His works are Commentaries 
on all the Psalms of David, on the last eleven minor 
prophets, on the Epistles of St. Paul (sometimes 
ascribed, though falsely, to Haymo of Halberstadt), and 
an exposition of the mass. All these are compilations 
from the fathers. — Mur. [Of Remigius of Lyons see 
Bahr, ubi supra, p. 503, and of Remigius of Auxerre 
and his various works see p. 526, &c. — H. 

4 Bertharius was of noble French origin, and first 
a monk and then abbot of Monte Cassino in Italy from 
A.D. 856 till bis death in the year 884. Tlie Saracens 
frequently plundered that monastery and at last slew 
Bertharius at the altar. See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. tom. vi. p. 472, &o. He wrote several 
discourses, poems, and lives or eulogies of saints, most 
of which remain unpublished in the archives of his 
monastery. — Mur. [|Io was also a “philosophus et 
niedicus insignis,” as we are told by Trithemius. See 
Biilir, ubi supra, p. 240, for a notice of his poetical, and 
p. 52.5, of his other works. — R. 

5 Ado, a French nionk, horn about a.d. 800, made 
archbishop of Vienne a.d. 860, and died a.d. 876. Ho 
was much esteemed and active in several councils lu 
favour of Augustini.'mism. Ho wrote a Martyrology 
before ho w as a bisliop, and afterwards a brief clu’oho- 
logy from the creation to about a.d. 870 ; also the lives 
of some saints. See Mabillon, vfi supra, tom. vi. p. 

6 Aimoin, a Benedictine monk of St. Germain near 

Paris, near the close of this century. He wrote the 
history of the miracles and of the removal of the relics 
of St Germain and St. George, extant in Mabilloiii 
uhi supra, tom. iv. p. 06, &c. ; and tom. vi. p. 45, &c. 
I'his Aimoin must not be confounded with Aimoin the 
Benediciiue monk of Fleury in the llth century, the 
author of the Historia de Rebus yestis Francorum. See 
Labb6, De Script. Eccles, ad Bellarminum, p. 305, &c. — 
Mur, Y 
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Heric,* Regino of Prum,* and others are 
here passed over, as a sufficient knowledge 
of them may easily be obtained from com- 
mon writers.® 


1 Herricus or ErrJcua, born at Hcry a village near 
Auxcrre, and a Benedictino monk at Auxerre near the 
close of this century. He wrote six books of poetry on 
the life of St. Germain, and two books of prose respect- 
ing his miraclesi, besides numerous Homilies some of 
which are now inserted in the Homiliarium of Paul 
Diaconus, See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. ii. — Mur. [See 
also Bdhr, supra, p. 111. — Ii. I 

* Kegino was a German, a monk of Pruin in the dio- ' 
cese of Treves, chosen abbot there a.o. 892, opposed 
and induced to resign a.d. 899. He died a.d. 908. 
Ills Chronicfm from the Christian era to the year 907, 
and continued by another hand to a.d. 972, relates 
chielJy to the affairs of the Franks and Teutones. It 
is printed among the Scriptores rerum Gei man. ed. of 
Pi.storius, tom. i. His two books De Discipl. Ecctes. et 
Ret, Christ, (a collection from councils and the fathers 
relating to ccolcsiastical law) are best edited by Baluze, 
Paris, 1G71, 8vo. — Mur. [Of Ilegino as a chronicler see 
Ruhr, ubi supra, p. 184, and as a theologian, ibid, page 
535, &c. The latest and best edition of ids De Discip. 
Ecctes* &C« is that by F. G. A. Wasscrschlebcn, Leip. 
1840, 8 VO,.— A. j 

3 The Latin writers omitted by Mosheiin arc the fol- 
lowing : — I 

Benedictus Anianensis, born in Lower Languedoc , 
A.D. 751, educated at court, and for some years em- j 
ployed in civil life. In the year 774 he retired to a 
monastery ; and si.v years after to avoid being made 
abbot, witiidrew to a ceil near the river Anlano, wliere 
monks gatliercd around him, and ho became abbot of 
tliat and a dozen other monasteries propagated from it. 
He died a.d. 814. See his life wTitten by Ardo, his 
disciple, in Mabillon, ylcta Sanctor, Ord. Bened. tom. 
V. p. 183—215. He wrote Codex liegularum Monmti- 
car. (a collection of the ndos of most orders of monks 
previous to his time), edited by Ilolsteniua, 16G1, and 
Paris, HIC4, 4to, Concordia Regularuin, a collection of 
c.vhortations to monks, Modus diversarum Pasniten- 
tiartvn, and some cpi.stles.' [See page 297, above. — A. 

Ludger, a monk of Utrecht who spent .some tima in 
England, and travelled in Italy, became abbot <)f VVer- 
den and bishop of Mimeguen, a.d. 802, and died a.d. 
809. See his life written by Altfrid, tlie second bishop 
after him, in Mabillon, ubi supra, tom, v. p. 14—33. 
Ho wrote the life of St. Gregory, bishop of Utrecht, 
and some letters still extant, 

Smaragdus, abbot of St. Michael in the diocese of Ver- 
dun, flourished about a.d. 810, and wrote commentaries 
on the Lessons from the Gospels and Fipistles, Diade- 
ma Monachorum a commentary on tlie Kule of St. 
Benedict, Via Regia a letter for Charlemagne to the 
pope. Acts of a conference at Romo a.d. 810, and a 
grammatical coinmentar/ on Donatus never pub- 
lished. 

Amalarius, a deacon and perhaps rural bi.shop of 
Metz. He flourished from a.d. 812 to a.d. 830, and 
wrote De Divinis sire Ecclesiasticis OJficiis, and De 
Ordine Antiphonaruui (both in the Biblioth, Patrum, 
tom. xiv); also some epistles, Edoga m Canonem 
MissiB, and liegula seu Jnstitutio Canonicorum. 

Hatto, abbot of iliehenau and bishop of Basil, a.d. 
811 — 836. He wrote some capitula for his diocese, and 
an account of the visions of Wettin, Ilildegard, and 
other monkish saints. 

Hettlus or Hetto, archbishop of Troves a.d. 814, &c. 
has left US two epistles. 

Frotharius, abbot of St. Aper and bishop of Toul, 
A.D. 817 — 837. Ho wrote Epistolarurn Liber, addressed 
to various bishops, published by Du Chesnearnong the 
Script, rer. Erancic. tom. ii. p. 719. 

Ebbo or Ebo, a German, educated at the imperial 
court, employed some time in civil affairs, then abbot 
of St. Remigius, and a.d. 816 archbishop of Rheims. 
In 822 he went to Rome, and obtained a commission 
to convert the northern nations; in consequence of 
which he made two journeys to Denmark. In the year 
»33 he joined the revolt of Lothaire against his father 
Lewis, for which he lost his bishopric and was kept in 
custmly at Fulda and other placca In 810 he was re- 
stored to his see, but lost it the next year. In 841 he 
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was made Idshop of Illldesheim, and died a.d. 851. Of 
this restless prelate we have nothing remaining but hia 
.ffpo/ogeh'citm presented to the council of Hildesheim, 
and publislied in the Concilia. 

IlaUtgarius, bishop of Cambray and Arras a.d. 816. 
He accompanied Ebbo in one of his excursions to Den- 
mark. In 828 the emperor Lewis sent him as envoy to 
Constantinople. Ho returned the ne.xt year with 
abundance of relics, and died in 831. He wrote De 
Vitiis et Virtutibus, Rernediii Peccatorvm, et Ordine et 
Judidis PeenitentiiB, published by Canisius, and in the 
Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xlv. p. 906. 

Paschal II. pope a.d. 817— 824, has left us three Epis- 
tles, wiiicli are in the Concilia, 

Sedulius, a Scot who flourished about a.d. 818, and 
compiled from the fathers a Collectancum seu Explana- 
tio iu Epistolas S. Pauli, extant in the Biblioth. Pa- 
trum, tom. vi. p. 494. He is to be distinguished from 
Sedulius the poet. See Labbe, De Scriptor. Eedesi. 
ufmd Bellarminum, de Scriptor. Eccles. p. 149 — 152 
[Cardinal Mai, in his Script, Vet. nova Collectio, tom. 
ix. p. 159 — 181, has given this writer’s Expositioncs in 
argumenta emngeliorum Matth. Marc, et Luae. Lani- 
gan, in his Eccies. Hist, qf Ireland, vol. iii. page 25-5, 
claims him as an Irishman and abbot of Kildare from 
821 to his death in 829.— Yf. 

Dungal, a monk of St. Denys near Paris a.d. 821, 
He wrote n confutation of Claudius of Turin in vindi- 
cation of image- w'orship, which is in the Biblioth. Pa- 
trum, tom. xiv. p. 196, and a letter to Charlemagne, De 
Edipsi Sotari. [That Dungal was an Irishman is ad- 
mitted by the Benedictine authors of the Hist. Litter, 
de la France, tome iv, sub voce. See a brief notice of 
him in Lanigan's Ecctes. Hist, qf Ireland, vol. iii. p. 
256, and of his works in Bkhr, uH supra, p. ^72. — Ii, 

Jonas, bishop of Orleans, a.d. 821—843. He was 
much employed on councils, and wrote agaitjst Clau- 
dius of Turin an Jpologi ticum for retaining images 
but without W’orshipping them ; also De Institutione 
l.akorum, and De Institutione Regiot extant iu the 
Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xiv. p. 166. 

Kugenius 11. pope a.d, 824—827, has left us two 
Epi.stles and nine Dccreta, extant in the Concilia, 

Gregory IV. pope a.d, 828—844. Three of his Epis- 
tles are in the Concilia, and another concerning tlio 
monastery of Fleury in Baluze, Miscell. torn. il. p. 145. 

Ansegisus, abbot of various monasteries in France 
from a.d. 807 till his death in 833. He collected the 
Capitularia Caroli Magni de Rebus preesertim Ecclesi- 
asticis, best edited by Baluze, Paris, 1677, 2 tom. fob 
His life written by a contemporary is in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. v. p. 593, kc. 

Ardo, called Smaragdus, abbot of Aniano and author 
of the life of Ifls predecessor Benedictus Anianensis, 
which is in Mabillon, ubi supra, tom. v. p. 183, kc. 
Several other w orks have been attributed to him, but 
some ascribe them to another of the same name. 

Theganus, a learned French gentleman and suffragan 
to the archbi.shop of Treves. He flourished about a.d. 
837, and wrote Annates de gestis Ludovici Imp* ah ann. 
813 usque ad ann. 837, c.xtaut among the Script, lie- 
rum Fra7icicar. cd. Du Chesne, tom. ii. 

Amulo, Amulus, or Amulorius, archbishop of Lyons 
A.D. 841 — 8.52, or longer. He wrote Epistola ad Theo- 
bald urn, exploding certain relics and the venders of 
them. Ad Godcschalcum Epistola disapproving his opi- 
nions, and throe tracts on free-will, predestination, 
and grace ; all which wore published by Baluze, sui)- 
joined to the works of Agubard, and in the Biblioth. 
Patrum, tom. xiv. p. 329. 

Nithardus, grandson of Charlemagne, first a courtier 
and soldier and then a monk. He flourished a.d. 843, 
and died in 853. He has left us De Dissidio filiorum 
Ludovici Pnfrom a.d. 814—843, published by Pithmus, 
and by Duchesne, Script. Iter, t'rancic. tom, ii. pag. 
2.59. 

Sergius IL pope a.d. 844—847 has left one Epistle, 
extant in the Concilia, 

Prudens or Prudentius, a Spaniard, but bishop of 
Troyes in France. He flourished a.d. 846 and died in 
861. He wrote several tracts on predestination, &c. 
against John Scotus, Uincmar, Ac. which are extant in 
the Biblio. Pat. tom. xv. p. 598 ; and also in Mauguln, 
Vindicia Qraticp, tom. ii. 

Pardulus, bishop of Laon a.d. 847—856. Ills Epistle 
to Hincmar of Rheims is printed in the Opera Hinc- 
mart, torn. il. p. 838. 

Eulogiiis of Corduba flourished from a.d. 847 to 869, 
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when he was beheaded by the Saracens for hla opposi- 
tion to tlieir laws. He wrote Memorialo Sanctorum 
sim de Martyribus Cordubcnsibm, jipologeticus pro 
Martyribui, Exhcrtatio ad Mart^riun^ and several 
Epistles ; all extant inter Jterum Hispanic. Script, torn, 
iv. and in the Bihliotb. Patrum, tom. xv. p. 242, 

Alvarus, a Spanish Christian of Corduba, the inti- 
mate friend of Eulogius. He wrote the life of Eulo- 
gius, several epistles, and a tract entitled ScintilUe 
Patrum, all of whicli, except the last, are published 
with the works of Eulogius. 

Leo IV. pope a.d. 847 — 855, has left us two entire 
epistles and fragments of several others, bf'sides a good 
homily addressed to presbyters and deacons on the pas- 
toral duties, extant in the Concilia. 

M'^endelbert, a IJenedietine monk of Prurn, who flou- 
rished A.i>. 850. He wrote the life and miracles of St. 
Goar (in Mabillon, Jcta Sanct. Ord. Pined, tom. ii, p. 
209, &c.); also a nmrtyrology in heroic verse pub- 
lished among the works of Bede, tom. i. under the 
title of Kphemi?rid€s JicdiE. 

/Eneas, bishop of Paris, a.d. 854-8^;9. He wrote 
A'hursus O'jectioncs Gnccorurn, pul dished by D'Achery, 
5', icileg tom. vii. and a short epistle to llincraar. 

Benedict III. pope a.d. 85.5—868. Four of his Epis- 
tles ai'o in the Concilia. 

lierard, archbishop of Tours a.d. 855- 871, has left 
us 1 40 Cajiitnla addressed to his clergy, and some other 
pu|iers, in the CunciUa. 

llincrnar, bi.shop of Laon, a.d. 8.50—871, when lie w'as 
deposed. This proud and tyninnical prelate quarrelled 
witii his uncle Hincmar archbishop of Klioims, with 
tlie king, witli hi^ clergy, and otiiers ; appealed to 
liome and obtained support from the pope, but wsw 
flmvlly put down. lie died about a. d. 8S1. There re- 
main of him several epistles and documents relating to 
his contests, extant among the works of Hincmar of 
itheims, and in the Concilia. 

Angeiomus, a Benedictine monk of I.uxeuil in Bur- 
gundy who flourished a.d. 85G. IIo wrote Stromata 
or Commentaries on the four books of Kings, and also 
on the Canticles, extant in tho Piblio. Patrum, tom. 
XV. p. 307. 

Nicolaus, pope a.d. 8.58— 807. He began tho contro- 
versy with l lmtiu.s, patriarch of Constantinople, and 
opposed King Lothalro’s divorce of his queen. He has 
left us about 100 epistles, a reply to tho interrogatories 
of the Bulgarian.s in 100 Capilula, besides decrees and 
rescripts on various subjects. His letters were pub- 
lished at Home, 1.542, fol. and with his other works arc 
now in tho Concilia. 

Isaac, bishop of Langres, a.d. 859—878, or longer. 
He, or Isaac abbot of Foictiers wrote a long eidstlc De 
Cirnona Misuc, published by D’Aehery, Spicilcg. tom. 
xiii. ITo is tho author of a Coltcctio Canontim like the 
(ireck Nomo-canon, compiled from the Capitula of the 
b'rench kings and the deci.sions of councils, which was 
publislied by Sirmond, and since in other Collections 
of Councils. 

Hulderic,Udalric or Ilulric, bishop of Augsburg a.d. 
800 — 900. He w.as a distinguished prelate, and wrote a 
long letter to Pope Nicolaus reprobating his rigid en- 
forcement of celibacy upon tlio clergy, Tiiis famous 
letter, wdiich Pope Gregory VII. condemned as hereti- 
cal a.d. 1079, has been often printed by the I’rotcs- 
tants. 

Hadrian or Adrian, pope a.d. 807—872. lie conti- 
nued the contest with Photius, and assumed great power 
in France. Twenty-six of his epistles, besides some 
addre8.se8 and papers, aio extant in tho Concilia. 

Anastasius Bibliothccarius, an abbot, presbyter, and 
librarian at Rome, who was papal envoy to Con.^tantl- 
nople, to Naples, &c. He was one of the most learned 
men of his time (a.d. 870—886) and well acquainted 
with the Greek language. He wrote Acta Concilii 
Consiantinop. IV. in Latin, falsely called the eighth 
general Council, a.d. 809, Acta Concilii Nicreni II. 
A.D. 787, in Latin, Hixt. Eccles. sivo Chrnnographiu 
Tripartita compiled from Nicephorus, patriarch of 
Constantinopde, George Synctllus, and Theophanes 
Confessor, Hixtoria de vitis llanutnorum Pontifiirum, 
teu Liber Pontificialis from St. Peter to Pope Nicolaus 
I. Collectanea ae Us quee spcctant nd Histuriam Mono- 
thelitarnm ; besides various letters and tracts, either 
original or translations and abstracts, published by 
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Sirmond, Paris, 1620, 8vo. His Acts of councils and 
his lives of the popes are inserted in tho Concilia. 

John VIII. pope a.d. 872 — 882. Ho was an active 
pope but greatly harassed by the Saracens, who Infested 
all southern Italy. There are extant in the Concilia 
and elsewhere 32G of his epistles. 

Hartmutus or Hartmannus, abbot of St. Gall a.d. 872 
— 883. He wrote some poems and hymns published by 
Canisius, Lecliones Antiq. tom. v. also the life of St, 
Wiborada, a virgin martyr, extant in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. vii, p. 42, kc. 

John, a deacon at Homo and tiic friend of Anasta.sius 
Biblioth. who flourished a.d. 875. Ho wrote the life 
of St. Gregory tho Great, which is in all tho editions 
of the works of Gregory, and In Mabillon, Acta Sanct. 
Ord. Bened. tom. i. p. 389, &c. 

Usuardus, a French monk of St. Germain near Paris, 
who flourished a.d. 87G. Displeased with the brevity 
of tho martyrologies of Jerome ajid Bede, ho w rote one 
more full and particular, under the countenance of 
Charles the Bald. It was published, Louvain, IbGS, 
8vo, and with omissions of what displeased the Papists, 
at Antwerp, 1687, 8vo, 

Abbo, a monk of St. Germain, having witnessed the 
siege of Paris by tlie Normans in the year 887, com- 
posed a history of it, in very uncouth vtx-ses, published 
among the Svi-ipt. Hist. J'ranr. 

Stephen V. po ])0 a.d. 885 — 891, has left us three 
Epistles and part of another, 

Wolfhardus, a Benedictine monk and presbyter in 
the diocese of Eichstndt, who flourished a.d. 880, has 
left us a life of St. Wnlpurga or St. Walpurgis, extant 
in Mubillon.y/efa Ord. Bciied. tom. iv. p. 200, &'C. 

Herernbertus or Erela'inbertus, a monk of Monte 
Casfcino a.d. 887. He wrote a Chronicon or a full his- 
tory of the Lombards continued to a.d. 888; an 
abridgment of which, uiado (it is supposed) by the 
author himself, was published at Naples, IG2G, 4to, toge- 
ther with three other Chronieons. 

Adrevaldus or Adalhertus, a Benedictine monk of 
Floury a.d. 890, wrote the history of the removal of tho 
remains of St. Benedict and St. Scholastica from Monte 
Cassino to Fleury; extant In Mabillon, Acta Sanct. 
Ord. Bened. tonu ii. p. 338, kc. Ho also wrote De 
Corpora et Sanguine Domini, in opposition to the views 
of John Scotu.s, extant in D'Achery, Spicileg. tom. xii. 

Asserus, a British monk, much employed by Alfred 
the Great and by him made bishop of Sherborne. He 
flourished a.d. 890, and wrote a history of tho life and 
achievements of King Alfred, published among the 
Script. Berurn Anglic, cd. Francf. 1G02, p. 1, Ac. 
[There w’as another Asserus, or Ingulfo Apker, a dis- 
ciple of John Scotus Plrigena and bishop of Ht. David’s, 
with whom this Asserus of Sherborne is confounded by 
Cave and P’abrieius. The former wrote the Chronicon 
Pant St. Neat, which is to be found in the first volume 
of Gale’s llistoruB Britannicce, &c. scriptorcs viginli, 
Oxf. 1687-91, 2 vols. fol. But Lappenberg is of opinion 
that this Chronicon “can hardly be earlier than the 
eleventh century.” England under the Anglo-Saxons, 
vol. i. p. 39, Intro. — Ii. 

Guliehnug, librarian of tlie church of Rome a.d, 890. 
He continued Anastaslus’ lives of the popes from a.d. 
867 to a.d. 891. 

Solomon, a German monk, abbot, and at last bishop 
of Constance a.d. 890—920. Ho left several pocn,s, 
published in tho Biblio. Pair. tom. xvi. 

Formosus, pope a.d. 891— 89G. He had sharp con- 
tests with the citizens of Rome; and when dead l)iH 
successor, Stephen VII. dug up his rcmain.s, deposed 
him, mutilated his body, and cast it into tlie Tiber. 
Two of his Epistles are extant in tho Concilia. 

Auxilius, a writer little know’n, who flourished about 
a.d. 894, and composed a history of Pope Formosus and 
the contests respecting him, in the Biblio. Paii'um, tom. 
xvii. p. 1. 

The popes, Stephen VII. a.d. 896—897, John IX, 
a.d. 898 — 900, and Benedict IV. a.d. 900— 904, have 
left the first two epistles, the next four, and the third 
two, which are in the Concilia.— Mur. [On all these 
minor Latin writers of the ninth century, and on seve- 
ral others not mentioned by Cave, the student will find 
much valuable information in Bkbr’s work so frequently 
cited, to wit, the Supplementary volume of his Geschichte 
der liomischen Literatur, part ill. Carlsruhe, 1840 . — R, 
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CENTURY IX. 


CHAPTER III. 

HfSTOllY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. In the West, so long as those persons 
survived whom the liberality of Charle- 
magne and his zeal for Christianity had 
prompted to the study of the bible and to a 
candid investigation of truth, a barrier 
existed to the ingress of many errors and 
superstitions among the Latins. And ac- 
cordingly not a few proofs may be collected 
out of the writers of this century, showing 
that the truth had some strenuous vindica- 
tors. But as these men were gradually re- 
moved, and barbarism regained its former 
aseendenej^, a flood of superstitious and 
pious follies and of base and degrading 
opinions rushed in from all quarters. None 
were more zealous and active in the propa- 
gation of them, than the professed teachers 
and patrons of piety and religion, who were 
corrupted partly by th(.‘ir great ignorance 
and partly by their selfish passions. The 
state of things was not much better in the 
East and among the Greeks, although here 
and there an individual arose who was dis- 
posed to succour the sinking cause of pure 
religion. 

2. The causes of this unhappy state of 
things will be readily apprehended by those 
acquainted with the occurrences among 
Christians in this century. The oriental 
doctors, wholly occupied with their intes- 
tine broils and their foreign controversies, 
became disqualified for more grave investi- 
gations; and as one error generally draws 
others in its train, it was the natural con- 
sequence of their fierce disputes among 
themselves respecting image-worship, and 
wdth the Latins respecting the superiority 
of their discipline and the divinity of their 
dogmas, that many other evils should re- j 
suit. Moreover, the uncomfortable and 
irrational mode of life pursued by those who 
retired to deserts and solitary retreats, was 
inconsistent with a sound mind and a sober 
judgment. Yet persons of this class were 
immensely numerous, and their influence 
by no means inconsiderable. In the West, 
the incursions of the barbarous tribes, the 
wars and abominable crimes of the sove- 
reigns, the neglect of every branch of 
learning, the infatuated policy of the Ro- 
man pontiffs to display and extend their 
power, and the impositions and falsehoods 
of the monks, w'ere ruinous to the cause of 
virtue, of mental cultivation, and piety. 

3. How great were the ignorance and 
perverseness of this century appears from 
the single fact of the extravagant and stupid 
reaeration paid to saints, and to their bones 
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and carcasses; for in this consisted the 
greatest part of their piety and religion. 
They all believed that they should never 
find 'God propitious to them, unless they 
obtained some intercessor and patron 
among the glorified saints ; and each sepa- 
rate church, and almost each individuid 
person, sought for some particular and ap- 
propriate patron, as if afraid that a patron 
engaged to manage the concerns of others 
would neglect theirs if committed to him ; 
for they were inclined to estimate the con- 
dition of the blessed according to the maxims 
and principles of human life. Hence arose 
the rage for creating almost daily new tu- 
telar deities. And the priests and monks 
were most successful in dispelling the dark- 
ness which concealed the wondrous deeds 
of many holy men, or rather in fabricating 
the names and the histories of saints who 
never existed, so that they might have pa- 
trons enough for all the credulous and 
I senseless people. Many however provided 
for themselves, by committing their interests 
and their salvation to phantoms of their 
own creation, or to delirious persons who, 
as they supposed, had led very holy lives, be- 
cause they had lived like fools and madmen. 

4. To this licentiousness of multiplying 
daily the number of ministciB at that celes- 
tial court which ill-informed men pictured 
to themselves, the ecclesiastical councils en- 
deavoured to set bounds ; for they ordained 
that no person should be accounted a glori- 
fied saint, unless he was declared worthy of 
that honour by a bishop and provincial 
council, in presence of the people.* This 
fallacious remedy laid some restraint upon 
the inconsiderateness of the people. There 
were also some in this age who deemed it 
not absolutely necessary, though useful and 
proper, that the decisions of bishops and 
councils should be sanctioned and confirmed 
by the approbation of the supreme head of 
the church, that is, by the bishop of Rome. 
Nor will this excite surprise, if we consider 
the great increase of the papal power in 
that unenliglitencd, rude, and superstitions 
a^e. There is indeed no example to be met 
with prior to the tenth century, of any one 
being solemnly enrolled among the saints by 
the Romish bishop ;* yet that he was some- 

* Mabillon, Actet Sanctor. Ord. Btned 8a?cul. v. 
[tom. vii.] Preef. p. 44, Ac. [p. 67, Ac. cd. Venice]; 
Launoi, De Lnznri, MagdaUma et Martha: in Proving 
dam appiilm, ctLy. i. sec. 12, 0pp. tom. ii. par. i. p. 
342 ; PagI, Breviarium Pontif. Itomanor. torn. ii. p. 
259, tom. iii. p. 30. 

2 See Papebroch, Tie Solennium Canonitattonum Ini- 
tilt et Progresm, in his Propylamm^ Acta. Sanct. mense 
Maiit p> 171, Ac. [Mabillon, u6t supra; Budeus, DeOru 
gina 'knoOcuHreu}^, sm Canmitationis, in Feel. Bom. in 
hia Misccll. Saer. p. 463, Ac.] and the authors referred 
to, on this subject, by Fabricius, BiUiogr. Antiq. cap. 
vii. sec. 25, p. 270. 
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times consulted on such matters, and his opi- 
nion asked respecting those to be consecrat- 
ed, may be shown by some testimonies. * In 
this gradual manner it was that the practice 
of canonization, or creation of saints, ar- 
rived at maturity in the church. 

5. The number of celestial or glorified 
saints being so preposterously multiplied, 
nothing better was to be expected than that 
their biographies would be written, filled 
with falsehoods and fiibles, and that ac- 
counts should be published of transactions 
which no one ever performed. There is 
still extant a great mass of such idle talcs, 
which it appears was produced not long after 
the time of Charlemagne, and for the most 
part by the idle monKs. Nor were these 
crafty deceivers ashamed to contaminate 
with false accounts and fictitious miracles, 
the histories of those who really suffered 
persecution and death for the cause of 
Christ in the earlier ages; and there are 
not wanting some respectable writers of 
those times who chastise this temerity. * 
Some were led to practise these impositions 
by their false notions of religion; for in 
this rude and ignorant age it was supposed 
that the saints in heaven delight in praise, 
and will therefore show special favour to 
thi'-ir eulogists. Others were prompted to 
such presumptuous conduct by their lust for 
honour or for lucre. Because in their per- 
plexities and seasons of danger, the populace 
in great numbers resorted with presents to 
the temples of those saints who were said to 
bo ancient, and to have performed many 
wonders while alive. Hence, such as were 
appointed to write the history of the patron 
saint of any associated body deemed it ne- 
cessary to practise deception, and to add 
false miracles to their account.* 

1 See the very temperate and ingenuous discussion of 
this subject, by the sovereign pontiff, Benedict XI V. 
previously Prosper Lambertini, De Servorum Dei 
Jieatificatione ct Beatorum CanmixationCt lib. i. cap. 
vU. in his Opera, tom. I. p. 50, ed. Rome. It were to 
be wished the historians of the church of Rome would 
learn to imitate the discretion and fairness of their 
pontiff. [The earliest solemn canonization by the 
popes, of which we have authentic records, is that of 
Ulrich bishop of Augsburg, by John XV. a.d. 995. 
Yet bishops, metropolitans, and provincial councils, 
were concerned in such acts for more than a century 
after this. And it was not till the pontificate of Alex- 
ander 111. A.D. 1 ICO— 1181, that the popes claimed the 
exclusive power of adding new saints to the calendar. 
See Mabillon, vhi tupra, p. 59, sec. 91, and p. 68, sec. 
99, &c. — Mur. 

2 See Servatus Lupus, Vita Maximmi, p. 275, 276 ; 
and the ingenuous and learned remarks on this subject 
made in several places by Launoi ; Dupunr.tio Epistolee 
Petri de Marca, de tempore quo in Gallia Christi fidei 
recepta, cap. xiv. p. 110; Diss. ill. De primit Christ. 
Reltg. in Gallia initiis, Diss. ii. p. 142, 144, 145, 147, 
1€8, 169, 184 ; De Laxari, Magdal. et Martha in Gal- 
liam appulsu, p. 340 ; De duobus Dionysiis, in his 0pp. 
tom. (1. par. i. p. 527, 529, 530. See also Martene, 
Thesaur. Anecd. tom. i. p. 151, and the Hist. Litter, 
de la France, tome iv. p. 273. 

s Among aU the lives of saints compo«<^ in this age. 
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0. In the bones of those who were ac- 
counted saints, and the utensils which they 
used while alive^ and even in the very 
ground which they had touched, there was 
supposed to reside a marvellous power of 
repelling all evils, both bodily and mental, 
and especially of paralyzing the machina- 
tions of the prince of darkness. ITcnce, 
scarcely any one was willing to be destitute 
of these useful safeguards. The eager- 
ness for relics led some to encounter severe 
toils and troublesome journeys to no pur- 
pose, while it prompted others to delude 
the wretched people with base impositions. 
To obtain a sufficiency of relics for those 
who were desirous of them, the latent car- 
casses of departed saints were first sought 
for by the priests with prayer and fasting, 
and then were discovered by the guidance 
and monitions of God. The exultation on 
the discovery of such a treasure was im- 
mense. Some made journeys into the 
East, and travelled over the regions and 
places made famous by the presence of 
Christ and his friends, in order to bi ing 
from them what would afford comfort to 
the faint-hearted, and protection to their 
country and their fellow-citizens. Nor did 
such travellers return empty ; for the cun- 
ning Greeks, always versatile and knavish, 
took from the honest Latins their genuine 
coin, and sent them home loaded with spuri- 
ous merchandise. In this way the numerous 
holy bodies, and parts of bodies, of Mark, 
James, Bartholomew, Cyprian, Pantaleon, 
and others, in which the West still exults, 
were introduced among the Latins. Those 
who were unable to procure these precious 
treasures by either journeys, prayers, or 
frauds, deemed it expedient to steal them, 
or to seize them by violence and robbery ; 
for whatever means were resorted to in such 
a cause as this, were supposed to be pious 
and acceptable to God, provided only they 
were successful.* 

7. There were few among the Greeks 
who attempted to explain the sacred volume 
except Photius, who has left Questions on 
the Holy Scriptures,^ an explanation of St. 


none are more to be suspected than those WTitten by 
Britons and Armoricans. See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. tom. i. pref. p. viil. [The student will 
find extended notices of those Vita SaneUwum of the 
Western church and of their compilers, in Bkhr, Gesch. 
der Bd'mis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part iii. p. 247, &c. — B. 

4 Read Muratori, Antiq. Halt. Medii JEoi, tom. v. 
p. 6, &c. who presents us with examples. 

5 This work Is entitled Amphilochia, because it was 
addressed to Amphilochius, bishop of Cyzicum. Though 
several manuscripts of it still exist it has never been 
publiehed entire. Among other large extracts, J. C. 
Wolf has subjoined ope of sixty-five pages to the fourth 
[it should be, fifth.— 71.] volume of his Cura Phitolo- 

f 'ica, Hamb. 1741. He also gives account of the work 
n his preface to that volume. Most of the questions 
i^late to difficult texts in the Old and New Testaments 
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Paul’s Epistles, and some other things of 
this nature, lie made use of his own reason 
and sagacity, and yet he cannot be esteemed 
a good interpreter. All the other Greeks 
who attempted expositions of the Scrip- 
tures, merely collected passages from the 
writers of preceding ages, and attached 
them to the declarations of the sacred 
volume. Thus in this century and among 
the Greeks it was, that what are called 
catenae, that is, expositions of Scripture 
compiled from the writings of the fathers, 
of which no small number has come down 
to us, first began to be drawn up ; for most 
theologians, feeling their incompetence to 
more arduous labours, supposed they could 
best accomplish their object by collecting 
together the eloquent thoughts of the an- 
cient fathers. 

8. The Latin interpreters were far more 
numerous, for Charlemagne had awakened 
in the preceding century an ardour for 
the study and exposition of the sacred 
volume. Among tnese interpreters there 
is here and there one not wholly destitute 
of merit, as Christian Druthmar, whose 
Commentary on Matthew has come down 
to us,' and Bertharius, to whom are ascribed 
two books reconciling difficult texts, or 
^ AvTtyMfMimv. But most of them were incom- 
petent to their work j and, like the inter- 
pi:cters of the preceding century, they may be 
divided into two classes, those who trod in 
the steps of former expositors and collected 
their opinions, and those who searched for 
mysteries and varior.s rceondite meanings 
in the plainest texts, and generally without 
much discrimination. At the head of the 
former class stands Kabanus Maurus, who 
confesses that he drew his expositions of 
Matthew and of Paul’s Epistles from the 
writings of the fathers. Of the like cha- 
racter were Walafrid Strabo, author of 
what is called the Glossa Ordinaria, and 
who drew his materials chiefly from lla- 


but others of them are theological, philosophical, gram- 
matical, historical, and literary. About one sixth part 
of the whole is to be found in the Epistles of Photiiis 
published by R. Montague, London, IG51. — Mur. [Cardi- 
nal Mai in hie Script. Vet. nova CoUectio, tom. i, par. 
ii. p. 1, &c. published, for the first time, an additional 
portion of these Quekiones AmphUochiance in Greek 
and Latin amounting to twenty. He afterwards dis- 
covered a larger portion of the same work amounting 
to 130 Owsitionet^ which be published in the origin^ 
Greek, but without a Latin version, in the 9th volume 
of the above collection, under the title of Questiones 
AmphilochianoB exxx. quibtu sacrorum pltTumaue lihro-‘ 
rum controvertia tolmntur. , The work is still incom- 
plete, as the number of Questiones appears to have 
originally amounted to 260.-— JR. 

* See Simon, IJist. Critique des Principaux Commen- 
tat. du N. T. chap. xxv. p. 348 i and Critique de la Bib- 
lio* EccUs. de M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 293, &c. He 
n*eats of most of the other ooramentators here noticed ; 
nr' xxvii. [See also Btihr, Gesch, der 

mrnu. Liter. Suppl. vol. part iii. p 279, &c — U. 
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banus ; Clatidius of Turin, who followed Au- 
gustine and Origen; Hincmar [ofllhcims], 
whose Stromata on the four Books of Kings, 
compiled from the fathers, are still extant ; 
Remigius of Auxerre, who elucidated the 
Psalms of David and other books of Scrip- 
ture from the same source ; Sedulius, who 
expounded the Epistles of Paul according 
to the views of the fathers ; Florus Magister, 
who chose Augustine for his guide; Ilaymo 
of Ilalberstadt ; and otliors. 

9. At the head of the latter class we 
again find Rabanus Maurus, whose very 
diffuse work 'on the Allegories of the Scrip- 
tures is yet extant.^ lie is followed by 
Smaragdus, Ilayrno, Scotus, Pascliasius 
Radbert, and many others whoso names it 
would be needless to mention. The expo- 
sitors of this class all agree, that besides the 
literal import there arc other meanings of 
the sacred books, hut as to the numl)or of 
these meanings they are not agreed; fur 
some of them make three senses, others four 
or five, and one, who is not the worst Latin 
interpreter of the age, Angelome, a monk 
of Lisicnx, maintains that there are seven 
senses of the sacred books. ^ 

10. In explaining and supporting the 
doctrines of religion, the Greeks as well as 
Latins were neglectful of their duty. Their 
manner of treating such subjects was dry, 
and better suited to exercise the memory 
than the understanding. The Greeks foi 
the most part followed Damascenus — the 
Latins acquiesced in the decisions of Au- 
gustine. The authority of the ancients w’as 
substituted for arguments and proofs, as 
may be clearly seen by the Collectaneiim 
de trihus cjuce.^tionibus of Servatus Lupus 
and the Tract of Remigius on holding 
firmly the truths of Scripture and adhering 
faithfully to the authority of the holy and 
orthodox fiithers. Those who appealed to 
the testimony of the sacred writers either 
attached to their words what is called the 
allegorical sense, or deemed it wrong .to 
put any other construction upon them 
than had been sanctioned by councils and 
the fathers. The Irish doctors alone, and 


s On Rabanus Maurus as an interpreter of Scripture, 
see Conyboare’s Hampton Lectures, Oti the Secondary 
and Spiritual Interj.retation q/ Scripture, p. 196-6; 
Davidson's Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 16.5-6; and espe- 
cially Bahr, Gesch. der lidm. Liter. Suppl. vol. part 
iU. p. 423, &c.— R. 

3 Sec the Preface to his Commentary cn the books 
of Kings in the Biblio. Fatrum Max. tom. xv. p. 308. 
The commentary of Angelome on the book of Genesis 
was published by Fezius, Thesaurus Anecdot. tom. i. 
par. i. But it would have been no loss to sacred lite- 
rature bad It remained in obscurity. [Trithemius says 
of him: — Virin divinis scripturis exponendis noblle 
sortitus ingenium, ut, quae ipse exposult, veteres in ejiis 
romparatione non exposuisse videantur, secularium 
quoque sci ipturarutD non iguarus." Dc Script. Ecclex, 
p. 2l;6.~R. 
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among them John Scotus [Erigena], ven- 
tured to explain the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in a philosophical manner. But 
they generally incurred strong disapproba/- 
tion, for the Latin theologians of that age 
would allow no place for reason and philo- 
sophy in matters of religion. ‘ 

1 1 . Practical theology was treated negli- 
gently and unskilfully by all who cultivated 
it. Some gleaned sentences from the 
writings of the ancients relating to piety 
and the duties of men, as may be seen in 
the Scintilloe Patrum of Alvarus. Others 
composed treatises on the virtues and vices, 
as Ilalitgarius, Rabanus Maurus, and Jonas 
of Orleans ; but it is not easy to discover 
in them a likeness to the pattern left us by 
Christ. Some endeavoured to explain the 
divine will, and make it intelligible to the 
unlearned by a tissue of allegories, a me- 
thod the faults of which are manifest. 
The writers of sermons and of treatises on 
penance, of whom the number was not in- 
considerable among the Latins, I pass over 
in silence. Some of tlic Greeks began to 
apply themselves to the solution of what 
I are called cases of conscience. ^ 

I 12. The doctrines of the mystics, which 
originated from Dionysius falsely called the 
I Areopagite, and which taught men to ab- 
: stract their minds from all sensible things, 
and to join them in an inexplicable union 
with God, had long been in the highest es- 
timation among the Greeks, and especially 
the monks. And the praises of this Diony- 
sius were magniloquently sung in this cen- 
tury by Michael Syncellus and Methodius, 
who thus endeavoured to multiply the ad- 
mirers and followers of the man. The 
Latins had hitherto been unacquainted with 
this imposing system. But when Michael 
the Stammerer, emperor of the Greeks, sent 
a copy of Dionysius as a present to Lewis 
the Meek, a.d. 824, ^ at once the whole 
Latin world became remarkably attached 
to it ; for Lewis, to put the Latins in pos- 
session of so great a treasure, ordered the 
works of Dionysius to be forthwith trans- 
lated into the Latin language.* Afterwards 

1 Respecting the dislike of Scotus, see Buiasus, Hist. 
Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 182. Add the life of John of 
Gortz in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Beried. Ssecul. 
V. [tom. vii.] p. 392. 

Sec Nicephorus Chartophylax, Epistol. ii. in tho 
BibUoth. Maffna Patrum, tom. iii. p. 413. 

3 Ussher, SyUoge Epistolarum Htbernic. p. 54, 55. 

4 This we are explicitly taught by Hilduin in his epis- 
tle to the emperor Lewis the Meek, prefixed to his Are- 
opagitica, p. 66, ed. Cologne, 1663, 8vo, in which he 
says:— -“De notltia librorum, quos (Dionysius) patrio 
germone conscrlpsit et quibus petentibus iUos compo- 
suit, lectio nobis per Dei ^atiam et vestram ordina- 
tionem, ciyus dispensationeinterpretatos, scrinia nostra 
cos petentibus reserat, satisfacit. Those err, tlierefore, 
who tell us that the Latin translation of Dionysius was 
not made till the reign of Charles the Bald. And those 


Hilduin, abbot of St. Denys, by the order 
of Lewis, published his Arcopagitica, or 
Life of Dionysius, in which, according to 
the custom of the age, he not only states 
many things void of truth, but he basely 
confounds Dionysius the Areopagite with 
Dionysius bishop of Paris, designing, no 
doubt, to advance the glory of the French 
nation.® And this fable, hastily admitted by 
credulous cars, became so firmly fixed in the 
minds of the French, that it is not yet fully 
eradicated. The first translation of Diony- 
sius made by order of Lewis tho Meek was 
perhaps rather obscure and barbarous; 
theretore his son, Charles the Bald, pro- 
*ciired a new and more exact translation to 
be made by the celebrated John Scotus 
Erigena ; and the circulation of this transla- 
tion swelled the number of the patrons of 
mystic theology in F rance, Germany, and 
Italy. Scotus himself was so captivated 
with this new system of theology that he did 
not hesitate to accommodate his philosophy 
to its precepts, or rather to explain its 
principles by the rules of his philosophy.® 

13. In defence of Christianity against 
Jews, pagans, and others, only a few took 
the field, because the internal contests 
among Christians engrossed all the atten- 
tion of those who were inclined to be po- 
lemics. Agobard inveighed against the 
arrogance and other faults of the Jews in 
two short tracts. Amulo and Rabanus 
Maurus likewise assailed them. The Sara- 
cens were confuted by the emperor Leo, by 
Theodorus Abucara, and by others whose, 
writings are lost. But these and other op- 
posers of the Mohammedans advanced 
various false and unsubstantiated state- 
ments respecting Mohammed and his reli- 
gion, which, if brought forward designedly, 
as would seem to be the fact, prove that 
tho writers did not aim so much at convin- 
cing the Saracens as at deterring Christians 
from apostacy. 

14. Among themselves the Christians 
had more strenuous and animated contests 

err also who say (with Mabillon, Annul. Benedict, tom. 
ii. lib. xxix. see. 59, p. 488, and tho authors of tho Hist. 
Litter, de la France, tome v. p. 425, &c.) that Michael 
tho Stammerer sent to Lewis tho works of Dionysius 
translated from -Crook into Latin. The contrary is 
most clearly signified by Hilduin in the place cited ; 
“ Authenticos namque eosdem (Dionysii) libros Orasca 
lingua conscriptos, cum echonomus ecclesico Constanti- 
nopolitanee et c«cteri mlssi Michaelis legatione— functi 
sunt— pro munere magno suscepimus." 

6 Launoi, Diss. de Discrimine VionysH Arenp. et Pa- 
risiensis, cap. iv. 0pp. tom. ii. par. i. p. 38, and the 
other writings of this great man, and of otliers con- 
cerning tho two Dionysii. 

6 Scotus was partial to the Platonic philosophy, 
which being one of the primary sources of the mystio 
theology, would easily amalgamate with it, and serve to 
explain and enforce it— Mur. [On tills subject, see 
the elaborate opinion given by dlkhr, Oesch. derJtdmu, 
Lit, Suppl. vol. iii.p. 495, &o.— if. 
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than against the common enemy, and these 
contests involved them continually in new 
calamities, and brought reproach upon the 
cause of true religion. Upon the banish- 
ment of Irene [a.d. 802] the contest about 
image-worship was renewed among the 
Greeks, and it continued with various suc- 
cess for nearly half this century. For Nice- 
phorus [who now ascended the throne], 
though he would not revoke the Nicene 
decrees, nor remove the images from the 
temples, yet laid restraints upon their pa- 
trons, and would not allow them to use any 
violence or do any harm to the opposers of 
image-worship. His successor, Michael 
Curopalates, was a timid prince, who feared 
the rage of the monks and priests who con- 
tended for images, and therefore during his 
short reign [a.d. 811 — 813] he favoured 
the cause of images, and persecuted their 
opponents. Leo the Armenian had more 
vigour,* and assembling a council at Con- 
stantinople A.D. 814, he explicitly rescinded 
the Nicene decrees respecting the worship 
of the images of saints; yet he did not 
enact any penal laws against their worship- 
pers.^ As this temperate procedure was 

1 And more ingenuousness too. For, before calling 
the council, the emperor in an interview with Nicepho- 
ru» requested him to show the fact by proofs from the 
writings of the apostles and of the earlier fathers, if as 
the patriarch asserted the worship of images was in 
early use in the church. The answer ho received was 
that in this case wo must be satisfied with unwritten 
tradition ; and that what had been decided in a general 
council was never to be controverted. After this the 
emperor brought the contending parties to a conference 
in his presence, which Theodorus Studites and his party 
frustrated, by telling the emperor to his face that. doc- 
trinal controversies were not to be discussed iri the 
palaco but in the church ; and that if an angel from 
heaven should advance a doctrine contrary to the de- 
crees of the Nicene council, they would treat him with 
abhorrence. The emperor punished this insolence by 
merely sending the monks back to their cloisters, for- 
bidding them to raise disturbances about images, and 
requiring them to be peaceable citizens.— 

2 According to Mansi ( Sunphm. Condi, tom. i. p. 
76fi) there were several councils held at Constantinople 
under Leo the Armenian, in regard to images. One 
was held under the patriarch Nicephorus a.d. 8H, and 
condemned Anthony, bishop of Sillieum, as an Icono- 
clast, and established imago* worship. The next coun- 
cil was called by Leo himself in the year 815 ; and tliis 
it was that deposed Nicephorus and declared him a 
heretic. The third was held under the new patriarch 
Theodorus, and established the doctrines of the Icono- 
clasts. Images were now removed ; and the unsub- 
missive monks were banished, but restored again to 
their cloisters as soon as they promised to remain quiet 
and to hold communion with the new patriarch Theo- 
doras. There were, however, among them blind zealots 
who, with Theodorus Studites at their head, belched 
forth most shameful language against those bishops 
and monks who yielded ob^ience to the emperor's 
commands, and even against the emperor himself. The 
former they declared to bo enemies of Christ, deniers 
of him, and apostates; the emperor they called an 
Amorite, another Og of Bashan, the great Dragon, a 
vessel of wrath, an Ahab, a second Julian ; and to in- 
sult him they extolled their images, by chanting their 
praises In the most public places. These indeed were 
taken up and punished, and Theodorus Studites was 
sent into exile ; and as this did not tame him he was 
Imprisoned, yet so as to be allowed free correspon- 
dence by letter.— &VAI. 
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not satisfactory to Nicephorus the patriarch, 
and to the other friends of images, and as 
dangerous tumults seemed ready to break 
out, the emperor removed Nicephorus from 
his office, and repressed the rage of some of 
his adherents with punishments. Ilis suc- 
cessor, Michael the Stammerer, who was 
also opposed to ima^e-worship, found it 
necessary to pursue the same course ; for 
although he at first showed great clemency 
to image-worshippers, he was obliged to 
depart from that clemency, and to chastise 
the restless faction which venerated images, 
and especially the monks. ^ Ills son, Thco- 
philus [a.d. 820 — 842] bore harder upon 
the defenders of images, and even put some 
of the more violent of them to death.* 

15. But after the death of Theophllus in 
the year 842, his surviving consort, Theo- 
dora, who administered the government of 
the empire, wearied out and deluded by the 
menaces, the entreaties, and the fictitious 
miracles of the monks, assembled a council 
at Constantinople a.d. 842, and there re- 
established the decisions of the Nicene 
council and restored image- worship among 
the Greeks. ^ Thus after a contest of one 
hundred and ten years image-worship gained 
the victory; and all the East, except the 
Armenian church, embraced it; nor did 
any one of the succeeding emperors attempt 
to cure the Greeks of their folly in this 
matter. The council of Constantinople 


3 Notwithstanding Michael ascended the throa'* 
under a very dubious title, the image-worshippers do- 
scribed him as a second David and a Josiah, so long as 
they accounted him one of their party; because he re- 
leased those imprisoned and recalled the exiles. lie in 
fact showed great gentleness towards the image-wor- 

j shippers, lie caused conferences to be bold for allaying 
the controversies ; and these proving ineffectual he 
allowed them to retain their images, though not to dis- 
play them in Constantinople, and only required silence 
from both parties, so that the bitterness between them 
might subside. This gentleness was the more remark- 
able as the superstition of the image- worshippers knew 
no bounds and led on to the grossest follies. For they 
set up images instead of the cross, lighted candles be- 
fore them, burned Incense to them, sung to their praise, 
made supplications to them, used them as sponsors for 
their baptized children, scraped off the colours from 
the pictures and mixed them with the wine of the 
eucharist, and placed the bread of benediction in tlio 
hands of the images in order to receive it a.s from them. 
See the Epistle of Michael to the emperor Lewis the 
Meek, in Baronius, Annales, ad ann. 824, sec. 26. — ScJiL 

4 It is impossible to believe all that the Greek monks 
tell us of the cruelties of this emperor against the 
image-worshippers, as he was in other respects an up- 
right ruler. And it Is well known that he was very 
indulgent and kind towards Thcoktista, the mother of 
his empress, who worshipped images in her house and 
endeavoured to instil the love of them into the young 
princesses of the emperor. And if some persons did 
actually suffer severely under him, they suffered rather 
on account of their slanderous language, their disobe- 
dience to the laws, and their seditious conduct, to which 
they were prompted by their mad zeal for promoting 
imago-worship.— Schl. 

« See Spanheim, Hist. Tmaginum, sec. viU. Opp, 
tom. ii, p. 815, &o. ; Lenfant, Vrhervat{f contre la Re- 
union avee Ic de Rome, tome iii. lettr. xiv, p. 147, 
&o. lettr. xviii. xiic. p. 50'J, &c. 
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held under Pholiiis in the year 879, and 
which is reckoned by the Greeks the eighth 
general council, fortified image-worship by 
new and firm ramparts, approving and re- 
newing all the decrees of tlic Niccne coun- 
cil. The Greeks, a superstitious people 
and controlled by monks, regarded this as 
so great a blessing conferred on them by 
heaven, that they resolved to consecrate an 
anniversary in remembrance of it, which 
they called the Feast of Orthodoxy.^ 

10. Among the Latins image-worship did 
not obtain so easy a victory, although it 
was warmly patronised by the Roman pon- 
tiffs. For the people of the West still 
maintained their ancient liberty of thinking 
for themselves in matters of religion; and 
could not be brought to regard the decisions 
of the Romish bishop as final and conclu- 
sive. Most of the European Christians, as 
we have seen, took middle ground between 
the Iconoclasts and the image-worshippers. 
For they judged that images might be 
tolerated as helps to the memory, but de- 
nied that any worship or honour was to be 
paid to them. Michael the Stammerer, 
emperor of the Greeks, when he sent an 
embassy to Lewis tlie Meek a.d. 824, for 
the purpose of renewing the confederation 
with him, instmictcd his ambassadors to 
draw Lewis over if possible to the side of 
the Iconoclasts. Lewis chose to have the 
subject thoroughly discussed by the bishops 
in the council assembled at Paris a.d. 824. ^ 
They decided that they ought to abide by 
the opinions of the council of Frankfort — 
namely, that the images of Christ and the 
saints were not indeed to be cast out of the 
temples, yet that religious worship should 
by no means be paid to them. Gradually 
however the European Christians swerved 
from this opinion, and that of the Roman 
pontiff, whose influence was daily increasing, 
got possession of their minds. Near the 
close of the century, the French first de- 
cided that some kind of worshij) might be 

I Soo Gretser, Observat. in Codinwn d(» Officiis Aul^ 
et Ecclcs'ce Const antinop. lib. iii. cap. viil. and the Ce~ 
remottiale Byxantinum, lately published by llciske, lib. 
i. cap. xxviii. p. 92, 8rc. 

a Fleury, Lo Seur, and the other historians unani- 
mously place this council in the year 82.5. It may be 
proper to observe here that the proceedings of this 
council evidently show, that the decitsioiis of the Roman 
pontiff were by no means looked upon at this time a.s 
either obligatory or infallible. For when the letter of 
Pope Adrian in favour of images was read In the coun- 
cil, it was almost unanimously rqjcctcd as containing 
absurd and erroneous opinions. The decrees of the 
second council of Nice relating to image-worship were 
also censured by the Galilean bishops ; and tho autho- 
rity of that council, though received by several popes as 
an oBcumeniccU one, absolutely reject^. And what is 
remarkable is that the pope did not on this account de- 
clare the Gallican bishops hei*otics, nor exclude them 
from the communion of the apostolic see. See Fleury, 
Uvr. xlvii. sec. A,-— Mad. 


paid to the sacred images , and the Gor- 
mans and others followed their exam- 
ple.® 

17. Still there were some among the La- 
tins who inclined to tho side of tho Icono- 
clasts. The most noted of these was 
Claudius bishop of Turin, a Spaniard by 
birth and educated under Felix of Urgcl. 
As soon as the favour of Lewis the Meek 
had raised him to the rank of bishop in the 
year 823, he cast all the crosses and sacred 
images out of the churches and broke them. 
The next year he publi.shed a book not only 
defending tliis procedure, but advancing 
other principles which were at variance 
with the opinions of the age. Among other 
tilings he denied the propriety of worship- 
ping the cross, which llic Greeks also con- 
ceded, spoke contcmptuon.sly of all sorts of 
relics maintaining that they had no effi- 
cacy, and disapproved of all pilgrimages 
to the tombs of saints and to holy places. 
He was opposed by the adherents of the 
inveterate superstition; and first by tho 
abbot Theodemir, and afterwards by Dun- 
gal, Scotus, Jonas of Orleans, Wiilafrid 
Strabo, and other.®. But this learned and 
ingenious man defended his cause with 
energy and thcr.ee it was that long after 
his death, there was less superstition in the 
region about Turin than in the other parts 
of Europe. 

1 8. The controversy whidi commenced in 
the preceding century respecting the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
and the Son, and respecting the words. 


3 Mabillon, Annales Benedict, tom. ii. p. 488 ; Idem. 
Prffif. ad Aria Sanrtor. Ord. Bencd. Soecul. iv. par. 
I. p. vii. viii.; Le Cointe, Annales Ecd. Francor. tom. 
iv. ad ann. 824, and many others. 

4 Mabillon, Annales Benedict, tom. ii. p. 488, ProRf. 
ad Sa?cnl. iv. Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bencd. p. \iii. Hist. 
JAttvr. de la France, torno iv. p. 491, and tomo v. p 27, 
G4. Among the Reformed, Basnage, Hist, det Eglis. 
Befor. tomo i. period iv. p. 31, &c. ed. in 4to. Tit is 
to be regretted that we have only those testimonies of 
Claudius against the superstitions of his time, which 
his opposers and especially Jonas of Orleans have 
quoted from his writings. Yet in these quotations there 
is much that is solid, and expressed in a nervous and 
manly style. A gainst images he thus cxprcssc.s himself : 
“ If a man ought not to worship the works of God, 
much less should ho worship and reverence tho works 
of men. Whoever expects salvation which comes only 
from God to come from pictures, must be classed with 
those mentioned Rom. i. who serve the creature more 
than the Creator.*’ Against the cross and the worship 
of it he thus taught:— “ God has commanded us to bear 
the cross, not to pray to it. Those are willing to pray 
to it who arc un^dlling to bear it, citiicr in the spiritual 
or in the literal sense. Thus to worship God is in fact 
to depart from him." Of the pope he said (when ac- 
cused for not yielding to his authority), “ lie is not to. 
be called the Apostolical” (a title then commonly given 
to the pope), ** who sits in the apostle’s chair, but ho 
who performs the duties of an apostle. For of those 
who hold that place yet do not fulfil its duties, tho lk>rd 
says:— They sit in Moses' scat,” &o. See Bishop Jotuts, 
lib. lit He Imag. in the Biblioth* Pair, Mas. jMgd, 
tom. xlv. p. 166 — Schl [See also Milner's Hitt. V the 
Church of Chritt, cent ix. chap. ill. vot ill p. 211.— ft. 
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[filioque] ‘ and from the Son,' inserted by 
the Latins in the Constantinopolitan creed, 
broke out with greater vehemence in this 
century; and from being a private dispute 
it gradually became a public controversy 
of the whole Gret‘k and Latin church. The 
monks of Jerusalem contended about this 
matter and particularly about those words 
filioque; and one John was despatched by 
them on the subject into France to the 
emperor Charlemagne a.d. B09.* This sub- 
ject was discussed in the council of Aix-la- 
Chapolle held in this year; and also at 
Rome before the ponilfF Leo III. whither 
Charlemagne had sent envoys. Leo III. 
approved of the doctrine of the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Son, but disap- 
proved of the alteration of the creed, and 
wished the words filioque to be gradually 
disused.2 And his successors held the 
same sentiments; but the interpolation 
once admitted retained its place in spite of 
the pontifis, and was at length received by 
all the Latin churches.^ 

19. To these ancient controversies new 
I ones were added among the Latins. The 
first was respecting the m.'inner in which 
the body and blood of Christ arc present in 
the sacred supper. Though all Christians 
believed that the body and blood of Christ 
were presented to the communicants in the 
Lord’s Supper, yet up to this time their 
views had been various and fluctuating re- 
specting the manner in which the body and 
blood of Christ arc present, nor had any 
council definitely prescribed what was to be 
believed on this subject. But in this century 
Paschasius Radbert, a monk and abbot of 
Corbey, in his treatise on the sacrament of 
the body and blood of Christ written a.d. 
83 1 , attempted to give more clearness and 

I See Baluze, Miscellun. tom. vil. p. 14. [The occa- 
sion of this transaction was as follows ; some French 
monks residing at Jerusalem as pilgrims chanted the 
creed In their worship, as was common with their 
countrymen, with the addition of Filioque, The 
Greeks censured this custom, and the Franks sought 
the protection and the determination of the emperor. — 
Schl. 

* The conference of the imperial envoys with Pope 
r.co III. is still extant In Ilarduin, Concilia, tom. iv. 
p. 970, &c. From this it appears that Leo was dis- 
pleased not with the doctrine itself, but with the 
unauthorised interpolation of the creed ; and disap- 
proved the recent decision of the council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the confirmation of which was requested by 
the imperial envoys. Pope John VIII. in a letter to 
Photlus went still further; for he called the ex- 
pression, that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Son, 
blasphemy; though the abolition of it was attended 
with difficulty and required time.—iSc/if, 

* See 1.6 Colnte, Annul. Ecclex. Francor. tom. iv. ad 
ann. 809, &c. I.ongueval, Hist, de I'Eglite Gallicane, 
tomev. p. 151, and the other writers above cited. [The 
pope had not, either In the eighth century or the early 
wrt of the ninth, such influence and authority over 
the Spanish and French churches, as to be able to 
compel them direoily to expunge the inteipolalion, — 
SeM. 


stability to the views of the church.* Upon 
the presentation of this book enlarged and 
improved to Charles the Bald in the year 
845, a great dispute arose. Paschasius 
taught in general that in the Lord’s supper 
after the consecration, there remained only 
the form and nppearance of bread and 
wine, and that tue real body or the fle.sh 
and blood of Christ were actually present; 
and indeed that identical body which was 
born of the virgin, suflered on the cross, 
and arose from the tomb.® This doctrine 
seemed to many to be new and strange, 
and especially the last part of it. There- 
fore Rabanus Maurus, Ileribald and others, 
opposed it but on different grounds. And 
the emperor, Charles the Bald, commanded 
two men of distinguished learning and ta- 
lents, Katramn and John Scotus, to give a 
true exposition of that doctrine which Rad- 
bert was supposed to have corrupted.® 
Both of them did so; but the work of Sco- 
tus is lost, and that of Batramn which is 
still e.xtant has pven occasion to mncli 
disputation, both in former ages and in the 
present.^ 

20. The writers wlio treat of this con- 
troversy, are not agreed among themselves, 
nor are they self-consistent throughout their 
respective treatises. Indeed the mover of 
the controversy, Radbert himself, showed 
little consistency, and not unfrequently 


4 See Mabiilon, Annalet Benedict, tom. ii. p. 5.39. 
The treatise of Paschasius was published in a more 
accurate manner than before by Martene, Amplins. Col- 
lectio Veter. Scriptor. tom. ix, p. 378, &c. The life and 
character of Paschasius are formally treated of by Ma- 
billon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. Soccul. iv. par. ii. 
p. 126, &c. and by the Jesuits, in the Acta Sanctor. 
Antw. ad diem 26 Aprilis ; and by many others. 

* Fjir too corporeal conceptions of the presence of 
Christ’s body and blood In the eucharist had existed in 
preceding times, and indeed ever since Cyril’s notion 
of the nature of Christ’s becoming flesh had been re- 
ceived, and the holy supper had been compared to an 
offering or sacrifice. Hut such gross corporeal expres- 
sions as Paschasius employed no or.o had before used ; 
nor had any carried their conceptions so far. In his 
book, De corpora et sanguine Domini, he says; Licet 
figura panis et vini hie sit, omnlno nihil aliud quam 
caro et sanguis post consecrationcm credenda sunt— 
nec alia (caro) quam quse nata cst de Maria, passa in 
cruce, resurrexit de sepulcro ; et hire, inquam, ipsa est, 
et ideo Christi caro est, quee pro vita mundi adhuc hodie 
offertur . — Schl. 

« Concerning Ratramn or Bertram, and his book 
which has caused so much discussion, see Fabricius, 
Bihlioth. Lat. Med. AP.oi, tom. 1. p. 661, &c. [Con- 
cerning Ratramn’s book there has been dispute as to 
its genuineness, some ascribing it to John Scotus, and 
also as to the doctrine It contains. The Romanists 
would make it teach transubstantiation ; the Luther- 
ans, consubstantiation ; and the Reformed, only a mys- 
tical or sacramental presence of Christ.— Mur. [See 
also Biihr, Gesch. der RSmis, Liter. Suppl. vol. part. iii. 
p. 473, &o.^R. 

’ This controversy is described at length though not 
without partiality, by Mabiilon, Acta Sanctot'. Ord. 
Bened. [tom. vi.] Ssecul. iv. par. il. p. '8, &c. With 
him, compare Basnage, Hist, de I' Eglise, tome i.p. 909, 
&o [See also Gieseler's Text-book translated by Cun- 
ninghum, vol. ii. p. 45, &c.— Afar. 
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recedes manifestly from what he had as- 
serted. Ilis principal antagonist, Bertram 
or Ratramn, seems in general to follow 
those who think that the body and blood 
of Christ are not truly present in the eu- 
charist, but are merely represented by the 
bread and wine ; and yet he has passages 
which appear to depart widely from that 
sentiment ; and therefore it is not without 
apparent reason that he has been di- 
versely understood and explained.^ John 
Scotus being a philosopher, was the only 
one who expressed his views perspicuously 
and properly ; teaching that the bread and 
wine are signs and representatives of the 
absent body and blood of Christ. All the 
others vary, asserting in one place what 
they gainsay in another, and rejecting at one 
time what they presently after maintain. 
Among the Latins therefore in this century, 
there was not yet a determinate, common 
opinion as to the mode in which the body 
and blood of Christ arc present in the 
eucharist. 

21. The disputants in this controversy, 
as is usual, taxed each other with odious 
consequences chargeable xipon their opi- 
nions. The most considerable of these 
consequences was that which, in the eleventh 
century, was denominated stercoranism. 
Those who held with Radbert that after the 
(ionsecration only the forms of bread and 
wine remained, contended that from the 
sentiments of their adversaries, who be- 
lieved that in the holy supper there was 
nothing more than tlic figure or signs of 
Christ’s body and blood, this consequence 
would follow, namely, that the body of 
Christ was ejected from the bowels with 
the other fmees. On the other hand those 
who rejected the transmutation of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, taxed the advocates of this doctrine 
with the same consequence. Each party 
probably cast this reproach upon the other 
without reason. The crime of stercoranism, 
if wo do not mistake, was a fabricated 
charge, which could not justly fall on those 
who denied the conversion of the bread 


* Bertram's Treatise in a new English translation 
was published at Dublin a.d. 1753 ; and with a learned 
historical Dissertation prefixed. Mablllon ( Acta Sanc- 
tor. Ord. JBened. tom. vi. Praef. p. 30, &c.) evinces 
triumphantly the genuineness of the book ; and then 
goes Into an elaborate argument to prove, in opposition 
to John Claude, that the author was a believer in the 
real pnesence. But the mere reading of his argument 
with the full and candid quotations it contains, has left 
on one mind at least the conviction, that Mosheim has 
truly stated the character and contents of that work.— 
Mur. [The translation published at Dublin was not 
a new one, it wa.H merely a republication of an earlier 
translation by one G. Hopkins, bond, IbHtt, 12mo, 
niul 1688, 8vo. It has been reprinted at Oxford, 1839, 
8vo.— «. 
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into the body of Christ ; but which might 
be objected to those who believed in such 
a transmutation, although it was probably 
never admitted by any one in his right 
mind.* 

22. At the time when the sacramental 
controversy was at its height, another con- 
troversy sprang up relating to divine grace 
and predestination. Godeschalcus, a Saxon 
of noble birth, and contrary to Ids own 
choice a monk first at Fulda and then at 
Orbais in France, returning from a jour- 
ney to Rome in the year 847» lodged with 
his friend (and perhaps also his relative) 
Count Ebcrald ; and there in presence of 
Nothingus, Bishop of Verona, entered into 
discussion respecting predestination, main- 
taining that God had from eternity pre- 
destinated some to everlasting life and 
others to the punishment of hell. When 
his enemy, Rabanus Maurus, heard of this, 
he first by letter charged him with heresy ; 
and afterwards when Godeschalcus came 
from Italy to Germany in order to purge 
himself, and appeared before the council of 
Mentz, A.D. 848, Maurus procured his 
condemnation, and transmitted him as one 
found guilty to Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims in France.* Ilincmar who was a 


* Resi^ectlng the Storcoranlats seo Mabillon, Acta 
Sanct. Ord. Jiened. [tom. vi ] Pnef. ad Srocul. ir. par. 
ii. p. 21. Basnage, Hid. dcVEglisc, torn© i. p.926, 8cc. 
and the late treatise of tiio venerablo Pfaff, Tubing. 
1750, 4to. [It is not easy to determine the prociso form 
of this indecent charge as advanced by either party. 
The believers in transubstantiatlon supposed the sa- 
cramental elements not to pass through the human body 
like ordinary ailments, but to become wholly incorpor- 
ated with the bodies of the communicants ; so that on 
their principles they could not be justly charged with 
stercoranism. On the contrary, the opposers of tran- 
substantiation supposed the substance of the sacra- 
mental elements to undergo the ordinary changes in 
the stomach and bowels of the communicant ; so that 
by assuming that these elements had become the real 
body and blood of Christ, they might be charged with 
stercoranism ; but it was only by assuming what they 
expressly denied, namely, the truth of the doctrine of 
transubstantiatlon. Thus, neither party could be justly 
ta.\;ed with this odious consequence; and*yet a dexter- 
ous disputant, by resorting to a little perversion of his 
antagonist’s views, might easily cast upon him this 
vulgar and unseemly reproach, — 3Iur. [On the whole 
of this sacramental controversy, the student should con- 
sult the brief outline in Gieseler, Lehrbuch, 8 cq. Cun- 
ningham’s transl. vol. il. p. 4.5, 8cc. for the sake of the 
extracts in the notes, on the right Interpretation of 
which the greater part of the dispute turns. For the 
Roman Catholic view of this remarkable controversy, 
see the outline given by DOllinger, in his History (\f 
the Churchy translated by Cox, vol, ill. p. 69, Sic.—R, 

« Nothingus by letter gave Rabanus on account of 
the tenets advanced by Godeschalcus. Upon tills 
Rabanus wrote a long letter to Nothingus and another 
to Count Eberald, loading the sentiments of Oodes- 
chalcus with reproaches. Godeschalcus therefore set 
out immediately for Germany, in order to vindicate hts 
assailed principles. On his arrival at Mentz, he pre- 
sented to Rabanus hts tract on a twofold predestina- 
tion. Rabanus laid this before a synod, which con- 
demned the sentiments it contained, but did not venture 
to punish Godeschalcus, because he did not belong to 
their jurisdiction, but to that of Rheims. They however 
exacted frem him an oath not to return again to the 
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friend (‘f Rabaiiiis condemned him anew in 
a council held at Chicrsey, a.d. 849; and 
as he would not renounce his sentiments, 
which he said and said truly were those of 
Augustine, Ilincmar deprived him of his 
priestly oflice; ordered him to be whipped 
till he should throw the statement he had 
made at Mentz into the flames ; and then 
eomraitted him to prison in the monastery 
of IIautvilliers.‘ In this prison the un- 
happy monk, who was a man of learning 
but higli-rnindcd and pertinacious^ ended 
his days in the year 8C8 or 8C9; retaining 
firmly till his last breath the sentiments he 
liad embraced. 

23. While Godeselialcus remained in 
prison the Latin chureh was involved in 
controversy on liis account. For distin- 
guished and discerning men, such as Ra- 
tramn of Corbey, Prudentius of Troyes, 
Lupus of Fcrricrcs, Florus a deacon of 

territories of King Lewis; and transmitted him as a 
prisoner to Ilincmar, the arohblsliop of Ilheims. The 
sj'nodal epistle of Rabanus accompanying the prisoner 
contained tliis statement Be it known to your 
goodness that a certain vagabond monk named Oottic- 
scalc, who says he was ordained priest in your diocese 
came from Italy to Mentz, introducing new super- 
stitions and pernicious doctrine concerning the pre- 
destination of God and leading the people Into error; 
alhrming tliat the predestination of God related to evil 
as well as to good; and iViat there are some in the 
world wfio cannot reclaim themselves from their ermrs 
and sins, on account of the predestination of God 
which compels them on to destruction ; as if God had 
from the beginning made them incorrigible and ob- 
noxious to perdition. Hearing this opinion therefore 
in a synod lately held at Mentz, and tinding the man 
Irreclaimable, with the consent and direction of our 
most pious king Illudovlcus, wo determined to transmit 
him together with ids pernicious doctrine to you under 
condemnation ; tliat you may put him in confinement 
In your diocese from which he has irregularly strolled, 
and that you may not suffer him any more to teach 
error, and seduce Christian people; for W'e have 
learned that ho has already seduced many who are neg- 
ligent of their salvation and who say, What will it 
profit me to exert myself in the service of God? Be- 
cause if I am predestinated to death I can never escape 
it, but if predestinated to life although I do wickedly 
I shall undoubtedly obtain eternal rest. In these few 
words we have WTitton to you, describing what wo have 
found his doctrine to be, “ &c. See Harduin, Con- 
cilia, tom. v. pag. 15, IG. — Mur. 

The sentence upon Godoschalcus passed by the 
synod of Chiersey was thus worded ; — “ Brother Gote- 
scalc, know tliou that tlie holy office of the sacerdotal 
ministry which thou hast irregularly usurped,” (be- 
cause in a vacancy of the see of Rheims he obtained 
ordination of the sub-bishop of Rheims,) “ and hast not 
feared hitherto to abuse by wicked manners and acts 
and by corrupt doctrines, is now by the decision of the 
Holy Spirit (of w'hose grace the sacerdotal office is the 
administration by virtue of tho blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,) taken from thee, if thou ever receivedst 
it ; and thou art utterly prohibited from ever presum- 
ing again to exercise it. Moreover, because thou 
hast presumed, contrary to the design and the name of 
a monk, and despising ecclesiastical law, to unite and 
confound tho civil and ecclesiastical vocations, we by 
our episcopal authority decree that thou be whipped 
witli very severe stripes (durissimls verberibus), and 
according to ecclesiastical rules bo shut up in prison. 
And that thou no more presume to exercise the func- 
tions of a teacher, we by virtue of the eternal word Im- 
poM perpetual silence upon thy lips." See Harduin, 
udi tupra, p. 20. Tills sentence was executed without 
mitigation. — Af ur. 


[Part ii. 

Lyons, and Remigius bishop of Lyons, to- 
gether with his whole <}hurch, and many 
others, defended with energy, both orally 
and ifr writing, either the person or the 
sentiments of the monk. On the other 
hand, Ilincmar his judge, Amalrius, John 
Scotus the celebrated philosopher, and 
others, by their writings contended that 
both he and his opinions were justly dealt 
with. As the spirit of controversy con- 
tinually waxed hotter, Charles the Bald in 
tho year 8J3 ordered another convention 
or council to be held at Chiersey, in which, 
through the influence of Ilmcmar, the de- 
cision of the former council was confirmed, 
and Godoschalcus was again condemned as 
a lierctic.2 But in the year 855 the three 
provinces of Lyons, Vienne, and Arles, as- 
sembled in council at Valence, Remigius 
presiding, and set forth other decisions in 
opposition to those of Chiersey, and de- 
fended the cause of Godoschalcus.* AVith 


* In this council the opposers of Godoschalcus set 
forth their creed in respect to tho contested doctrines, 
in the four following articles ; viz. 

I. Almighty God created man without sin, upright, 
endued with free will ; and placed him in Paradise, and 
purposed his continuance in the holiness of upright- 
ness. Man abusing free will sinned and fell, and tho 
whole human race became a mass of corruption. But 
tl\c good and righteous God elected, out of that mass 
of perdition, according to his foreknowledge, those 
wJiom ho predestinated unto life through grace, and 
foreordained eternal life for them; but the otliers 
whom in liis righteous judgment ho left in the mass of 
perdition, he foresaw would perish, but did hot foreor- 
dain that they should perish ; yet being just he foreor- 
dained eternal punishment to bo their portion. And 
thus wo affirm but one predestination of God which 
relates either to the gift of grace, or to tho retributions 
of justice. 

II. We lost freedom of will in the first man, which 
we recover by Christ our I.ord ; and we have free will 
to good when prevented and aided by grace; and have 
free will to evil when forsalcen of grace. That we 
have free will is because we are made free by grace 
and are healed of corruption by it, 

III. Almighty God wills that all men without ex 
ceptlon should Income saved ; and yet all men will not 
be saved. And that some are saved arises from Uie 
gratuity of him who saves ; but that some perish arisea 
from their desert of perdition. 

IV. As there never was, is, or will be a man whose 
nature was not assumed by our I.ord Jesus Christ, no 
there never was, is, or will be a man for whom Christ 
has not died ; and this, notwithstanding all are not 
redeemed by the mystery of his passion. That all are 
not redeemed by the mystery of his passion is not ow- 
ing to the nimited] magnitude and value of the price; 
but is the fault of unbelievers or of them who do not 
believe with the faith that works by love. For the cup 
of human salvation, which is provided for our weak- 
ness and has divine efficacy, contains what might bene- 
fit all ; but If it be not drunken, it will not produce 
healing. 

These doctrinal articles w'ere agreed on in the coun- 
cil of Chiersc» a.d 853; though sometimes attributed 
to the council of Ciiiersey in the year 849, and printed 
as such in Harduin, C’o/ici/ia, tom. v. p. 18,19; com- 
pare p. 67,—Afur. 

• The council of Valence published twenty-three 
canons, live of which coutaiu the doctrinal views of 
the friends and defenders of Qodeschalcus. See Har- 
duin, Concilia, tom. v. p. 87, &c. 'i'hese live canons 
are too long to be inserted here without some abridg. 
ment. The substance of them is a.s follows, viz. ; 

Can. II. **Tbat God foresees aud eteraally foresaw 
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the decisions of the council of Valence coin- 
cided with those of the council of Langres, 
A.D. 859, composed of the same provinces ; 
and likewise those of the council of Toul, 
A.D. 860, composed of the bishops of four- 

both the good 'Which the righteous will perform, and 
the evil which the wicked wiil do.“ Dan. ii. 29. 
“ Wo hold faithfully and judge it should bo held that he 
foresaw, that the righteous would certainly become 
righteous through his grace, and by the same grace 
would obtain eternal blessedness ; and ho foresaw that 
the wicked would be wicked through their own per- 
verseness, and would be such as must be condemned 
f>y his justice to eternal punishment.” According to 
1*8. Ixii. 12, and Kom. ii. 7—9, and 2 Thess, i. 7—10. 
“ Nor has the prescience of God imposed upon any bad 
man a necessity that he cannot be other than bad ; but 
what he would become by his own free volition, God as 
one who knows all things before they come to pass 
j foresaw, by ills omnipotent and unchangeable majesty. 
Nor do wo believe that any one is condemned by a di- 
vine prejudication, but according to the deserts of his 
own wickedness. Nor do the wicked perish because 
they could not become good, but because they would 
not become good, and through their own fault re- 
mained iti the mass of condemnation, or in their ori- 
ginal and their actual sin.” 

Can. III. “As to tlie predestination of God, we 
decide and faithfully decide according to the autliority 
of the Apostle;” Kom. ix. 21—23. “Wo confidently 
profess a predestination of tho elect unto life, and a 
predestination of the wicked unto death. But In tho 
election of those to be saved, tho mercy of God pre- 
cedes their good deserts ; and in tho condemnation of 
those who arc to peri.sh, their ill deserts precede the 
righteous judgment of God. In Ivis predestination God 
only determined what ho himself would do, either in 
his gratuitous mercy or in his righteous judgment.” — 
“ In tlie wicked, ho foresaw tiiclr wickedness because 
it is from themselves ; lie did not predestine it, because 
it is not from him. Tho punishment indeed conse- 
quent upon their ill desert lie foresaw, being a God who 
foresees all things ; and also predestined becauso he 
is a just God, with whom as St. Augustine says there 
is both a fixed purpose and a certain foreknowledge, 
in regard to all things whatever.” — “ But that some 
are predestinated to w ickedness by a divine pow'cr, so 
that they cannot l)e of another character, we not only 
do not believe, but if there are those who will believe .so 
groat a wrong, we as well as the council of Orange 
with all detestation declare them anathema.” 

Can. IV. In this canon they disapproved tho senti- 
ments of some who held “ that tho blood of Christ was 
shed even for those ungodly ones who had been pun- 
ished with eternal da#nnation, from the beginning of 
the world to tho time of Christ’s passion.” And they 
I held “ that this price was paid (only) for those of whom 
our Lord has said ; * As Moses lifted up the serpent,’ 
Sec. ‘that every one that beiieveth in him,’ &c. John 
! Hi. 14 —16. And the apostle says; ‘Christ was once 
offered to boar tho sins of many.’” — “Moreover, the 
four articles adopted witliout due consideration by the 
synod of our brctlmen (at Chiersey, a. d. 853), on ac- 
count of their inutility, and indeed their injurious ten- 
dency and error, contrary to the truth ; as also those 
other, (of John Scotus,) unfitly set forth in nineteen 
syllogisms, and in which, notwithstanding the boost 
that they are not the result of philosophy, there appears 
to be ratlier the fabrication of the devil than an exhi- 
bition of the faith, we wholly explode as not to be 
listened to by tho faithful ; and we enjoin by the au- 
thority of the Holy Spirit that such and all similar 
statements be looked upon as dangerous and to be 
avoided. And tho introducers of (such) novelties, we 
judge ought to be censured.” 

Can. V. This canon maintains the necessity of a 
I saint’s persevering in holiness in order to his salva- 
tlon. , . , 

Can. VI. In regard to saving grace “and free will 
wliich was impaired by sin in the first man, but Is re- 
covered and made whole again by Jesus Christ in ail 
1 believers In him this council held with various coun- 
I cils and pontiffs ; and reject the trash vended by vari- 
ous persons.”— -A/wr. 


teen provinces.* But on tho death of 
Godeschalcus, the author of the contest, 
this vehement controversy subsided.* 

I 24. The cause of Godcschalcus is in- 
volved in some obscurity, and many emi- 
nent men have appeared both as his patrons 
and his accusers. Ho taught unquestion- 
ably that there is a twofold predestination, 
the one to eternal life and tho other to 
eternal death ; that God does not will the 
salvation of all men but only of the elect; 
and that Christ suffered death not only for 
the whole human race, but only for that 
portion of it to which God decreed eternal 
salvation. Ilis friends put a favourable 
construction upon these propositions ; and 
they deny he held that those whom God 
predestinated to eternal punishment were 
also predestinated to sin and guilt. On 
the contrary they maintain that he taught • 
only this, that? God from eternity con- 
demned those who he foresaw would be- 
come sinners, that he condemned them on 
account of their sins voluntarily committed, 
and decreed that tho fruits of God’s love 
and of Christ’s sufferings should extend 
only to the elect ; notwithstanding the love 
of God and the sufferings of Christ in 
themselves considered have reference to all 
men. But his adversaries fiercely contend 
that ho concealed gross errors under am- 
biguous phraseology ; and in particular 
that he wished to have it believed, that 
God had predestinated the persons who 
will he damned, not only to sufi'er punish- 
ment but likewise to commit the sins h^ 
which they incur that punishment.* This 


1 The five doctrinal canons of the council of Valence 
were adopted without alteratioii by the councils of 
Langres and of Toul, See llarduin. Concilia, tom. v. 
p. 4S1, &c. 498.— A/wr. 

* Besides tho common writers an impartial history 
of this controversy is given by Buluius, Hist. Acad. 
Farts, tom. 1. p. 178, &c. by Mabillon, Acta Sanctor, 
Ord. licned. tom. vi. ; or StBCul. iv. par. ii. Pra f. p. 
xlvii.;in tho Hist. Litter, de la France, tome v, p.3')2; 
by Ussher, Hist. Godeschalci, Dublin, 1631, 4to; and 
by Vossius, Historia Felagiana, lib. vli. cap. iv. Add 
Fahricius, Bibtioth. Lat. Medu A^vi, tom. ill. p. 210, 
«fc. [and Gieseler’s Ttxt-hook, translated by Cunning- 
ham, vol. ii. p. 50 — .54. — Mur. [And Dbllingcr, Hist, 
of the Church, Cox’s transl. vol. iii. p. 62, Sic.— K. 

* The cause of Godcschalcus is learnedly treated in 
an appropriate work by Mauguin, who published all 
the writings bn both sides of this controversy which 
have reached us, Paris, 1650, 2 vols. 4to, under the 
title ; Vetcrum Auctorum, qui nono tiEculo de Predes- 
tinatione H Gratia scripaerunt Opera et Fragmenta, 
rum Historia et gemina Frcefatieme. A more concise 
account of it Is given by Noris, Synopsis Historite 
Oodeschalcana in Ins Opp. toin. iv. p. 077, &o. But 
be delends Godeschalcus more strenuously than Muu- 
guin does. All the Benedictines, Augustinians, and 
Jansenists maintain that Godcschalcus was must un- 
justly oppressed and persecuted by Kabanus and liino- 
mar. The Jesuists take opposite ground ; and one ol 
them, Lewis Gellot, in his Hist. Godeichalci Pradea- 
Haariant, splendidly printed, Paris, 1055, fol labours to 
show that Godeschalcus was most righteously con- 
dunmed. [Natalis Alexaudor, Hist. Fcclca, ScscuL ii. 
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at least seems to be incontrovertible, that 
the true cause of this whole controversy 
and of all the suiFerings endured by the 
unhappy Godcschalcus, may be traced to 
the private enmity existing between him 
and llabanus Maurus who was his abbot.* 

25. With this great controversy, another 
smaller one was interwoven relative to the 
trine God. In the churches over which he 
presided, Hincmar forbade the singing of 
the last words of a very ancient hymn : Te 
trina Deltas unaque poscimus; [Qf thee, 
triune Deity yet one, we ask, &c.] on the 
ground that this phraseology subverted the 
simplicity of the divine nature, and im- 
plied the existence of three Gods. The 
Benedictine monks would not obey this 
mandate of Hincmar; and one of. their 
number, llatrainn, wrote a considerable 
volume made up, according to the custom 
of the age, of quotations from the ancient 
doctors in defence of a trine Deity. Gode- 
schalcus, receiving information of this dis- 
sension while in prison, sent forth a paper 
in which he defended the cause of his fel- 
low monks. For this he was accused by 
Hincmar of Tritheism, and was confuted 
in a book written expressly for that pur- 
pose. But this controversy soon sub- 
sided, and in F[>itc of lliiicmar’s eflbrts 
those words retained their place in the 
hymn.* 

2(3. About the Fame time another con- 
troversy found its way from Germany into 
France, relative to tlie manner in which 
the blessed Saviour issued from tlie womb 
of his mother, Some of the Germans 
maintained that Jesus Christ did not pro- 
ceed from the womb of Mary according to 
the laws of nature in the case of other per- 
sons, but in a singular and extraordinary 
manner. When this opinion reached 
France, Ratramn opposed it, and main- 
tained that Christ came into the w orld in 
the way in which nature has provided. 
Puschasius Radbert came forth in defence 
of the Germans, maintaining in a distinct 
treatise, that Christ was born with no ex- 
pansion of hia mother’s body, and charg- 
ing those who thought otherwise with deny- 
ing the virginity of IMary. But this also 

X. I>i?9. V. tom. xll. p. 302—351, follows JMaaguin for 
the most part. — Mur. 

• Godeschalcus who was committed to the monastery 
of Fulda by his parents while an infant, agreeably to 
the custom of the age, when ho became adult wished 
to abandon a monastic life. I3iit Rabanus reUiined 
him contrary to hia wishes. This produced a great 
contest between them, which w’as terminated only by 
the interposition of Lewis the Mock. Hence those 
conflicts and sufferings. Soo the Centuricp M*fg4t'b. 
centur. ix. c, iO, p. 543, 646 i and Mabilit)n, Amvtles 
Rcfjrd. tom, li. atm p, 523, 

* See ibo wnin b of the history of Godeschalcus who 
also touch upon this controversy. 


was a short controversy and gave way to 
greater ones.* 

27. Of all the controversies which dis- 
turbed this century, the most famous and 
the most unhappy was that which severed 
the Greek and Latin churches. The 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople had 
long indulged and sometimes also mani- 
fested great jealousies of each other. Their 
mutual animosity became violent from the 
'time of Leo the Isaurian [a.d. 710 — 741] 
when the bishops of Constantinople, sup- 
ported by the authority and patronage of 
the [Greek] emperors, withdrew many 
provinces from subjection to the sec of 
Rome.** But in the ninth centur the 
smothered fire which had been burning in 
secret, broke out into an open flame upon 
occasion of the elevation of Photius, the 
most learned Greek of the age, to succeed 
the depo.sed Ignatius in the see of Constan- 
tinople by the Fiuperor Michael, a.i). 852 
[rather a.d. 858] ; and the confirmation of 
that elevation as regular and correct by 
tlie council of Constantinople in the year 
881.^ For the Roman pontiff, Nicolaus I. 
whose aid had been solicited by Ignatius 
in a council at Rome a.d. 8G2, pronounced 
Photius (whose election he maintained was 
uncanonical) together with his adherents 
to be unworthy of Christian communion. 
This thunder was so fir from terrifying 
Photius, that ho gave back (he same mea- 
sure he had received; and in return ex- 
communicated Nicolaus in the council of 
Constantinople of the year 866. 

28. The pretence for the war wliieh Ni- 

3 See D'Achery, torn. i. p. 390, Mabillon, 

yli'ta Sanctor. Ord, BenuL [torn, vi.] Siccul. iv. par. 
ll. Tra-f. p. li. 3 c. [After giving an account of this 
controversy Mabillon proceeds to the histoi'y of another 
between Ratramn and I’uschasius Radbert, respecting 
tho unity of human souls. Tho controversy was of 
short continuanco and seems to have aidsen from a 
misunderstanding of each other, in consequence of 
their not clearly discriminating between numerical 
imity and a specific unity. See Mabillon, uhi supra, 
p. liii. &c. — There was another controversy under 
Charlemagne respecting the seven-fold grace of the 
Spirit. Charlemagne asked the opinion of several 
bishops, w’hethor Christ and believers receive the same 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. Tliey answered 
that Christ received all the seven gifts equally, but that 
believers receive each his particular gift. Tho emperor, 
dissatisfied with their answer, wrote a tract to pro\ o 
that Christ received all the gifts of tho Spirit at once 
and in perpetuum, without change, increase, or diminu- 
tion ; but that bclitvevs did not bo receive them, though 
they might la some degree enjoy the temporary posses- 
sion of them all. See Walch’s Piogramrn. de Gratia 
septiformi* Spiritus, a.d. 1755. — Mur. 

^ See Giaimone, IJist. de Naples, tomei. p. 635, 616. 
De Marca, De Concordia Sacerdot. et Imperii, lib. i. 
cap I, p. 6, &'C. Le Q,uien, (hims Christ, tom. i. p. 96, 
&c. — [See also Giescler’s Text-book, by Cunningham, 
vol. ii. p. 136-1 17.— iy«r. 

® Some of the Greeks call this a general council. It 
was attended by 318 bishops, and its decrees were pni>- 
scribed by the two Romish delegates. Its Acts are lost, 
having probably been destroyed by the adherents of 
Ignatius. Sec \\o\c\iS Kirchenoer$am.p.r>r>'i —Schl. 
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colaus I. commenced, was the justice of 
the cause of Ignatius, whom the emperor 
had deprived of his episcopal office upon a 
charge, true or false, of treason. But Ni- 
colaus would have been unconcerned about 
the injury done to Ignatius, if he could 
have recovered from the Greek emperor 
and from Photius, the provinces taken from 
the Roman pontiffs by the Greeks, namely 
Illyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, 
Thessaly, and Sicily. For he had before 
demanded them through his envoys at Con- 
stantinople. And when the Greeks paid 
no regard to his demand, he resolved to 
avenge his own rather than Ignatius’ 
wrong. 

29. In the midst of this warm conflict, 
Basil the Macedonian, a parricide who had 
usurped the empire of the Greeks, sud- 
denly restored peace. For he recalled 
Ignatius from exile and commanded Pho- 
tiiis to retire to private life. This decision 
of the emperor was confirmed by a council 
assembled at Constantinople a.d. 809, in 
which the legates of the Roman pontiff, 
Hadrian II. had controlling influence.* The 
Latins call this the eighth general council. 
The religious contest between the Greeks 
and Latins now ceased ; but the strife re- 
specting the boundaries of the Romish 
[pontifical] jurisdiction, especially in re- 
gard to Bulgaria, still continued; nor could 
the pontilF with all his efforts prevail on 
either Ignatius or the emperor to give up 
Bulgaria or any other of the provinces. 

30. The first schism was of such a na- 
ture that it was possible to heal it. But 
Photius, a man of high feelings and more 
learned than all the Latins, imprudently 
prepared materials for interminable war. 
For in the first place, in the year 866, he 
annexed Bulgaria to the see of Constanti- 
nople which Nicolaus was eager to possess ; 
and this was extremely offensive to the 
Roman pontiff.* In the next place, what 
was much more to be lamented and unwor- 
thy of so great a man, he sent an Encyclical 
letter to the oriental patriarchs on the 
subject, thus converting his own pri- 


1 The writers on both sides of this controversy are 
named by Fabricius, Jtsiblioth. Gra>caj vol. iv. cap. 
xxitviii. p. 372. 

2 The state of the case respecting Bulgaria appears 
to have been this : — It was the Constantinopolitans who 
converted the king of that country about the year 80 1, 
and tho patriarch of that city naturally desired to pos- 
sess the ecclesiastical supremacy over this new acqui- 
sition. But the king dreading the increased influence 
of so near a neighbour, wished rather to be in connexion 
with Rome, and the Pope on his application sent him 
priests and bishops. It was this supposed invasion of 
his rights which was so keenly felt by the patriarch 
Photius, and which urged him to issue the Encyclical 
letter so offensive to tho Pope, and containing the 
charges stated in the text.— A’. 


vate controversy into a public one ; and 
moreover accused in very strong terms the 
Roman bishops sent among the Bulgarians, 
and through them the whole Latin church, 
of corrupting the true religion or of heresy. 
In his great irritation ho taxed the Romans 
with five enormities, than which in their 
view the mind could conceive of no greater. 
First, that they deemed it proper to fast 
on the seventh day of the week or the Sab- 
bath. Secondly, that in the first week of 
Lent they permitted tho use of milk and 
cheese. Thirdly, that they wholly disap- 
proved of the marriage of priests. Fourthly, 
that they thought none but bishops could 
anoint the baptized with the holy oil or 
confirm, and that they therefore anointed 
a second time those who had been anointed 
by presbyters. And fifthly, that they had 
adulterated the Constantinopolitan creed 
by adding to it the words Filioque, thus 
teaching that tho Holy Spirit did not pro- 
ceed from the Father only but also from 
the Son.* Nicolaus I. sent this accu- 
sation to Hincmar and the other Gallic 
bishops in the year 867, that they might 
deliberate in councils respecting the proper 
answer to it. Hence Odo of Beauvais, 
Ratramn, Ado of Vienne, JEneas of Paris, 
and perhaps others, also entered the lists 
against the Greeks, and verjr warmly^ de- 
Cended the cause of the Latins in written 
vindications.^ 

31. Ignatius died in the year 878 ; and 
Photius was again raised, by the favour of 
the emperor, to the patriarchate of the 
Greek church. The Roman pontiff John 
VIII. gave his assent, but it was on condi- 
tion that Photius would allow the Bulga- 
rians to come under tho Roman jurisdic- 
tion. Photius promised the whole, nor did 
the emperor seem opposed to the wishes of 
the pontiff.* Thereroro in the year 879 
the legates of John VIII. were present at 
the council of Constantinople, and gave 
their sanction to all its decrees.® But after 

3 See an Epistle of Photius himself, which Is the 
second of his Epistles, as published by Montague, p. 
47, &c. Suino enumerate ten heads of accusation by 
Photius. But they undoubtedly blend the first contro- 
ver.'sy with tho second between the Greeks and Latins, 
and include the criminations which were made In the 
time of Michael Cerularius [patriarch in the middle of 
tho eleventh century]. Certain it is, that in tho Epistle 
of Photius, from wliich alone the first controversy is to 
be judged of, there arc only the five heads of disagree- 
ment which we have stated. [See this Epistle of 
Photius in Latin in Baronius, Ann lies ad ann. 8C3, No. 
34.— /f. 

4 Mabillon, Ada Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. v!.; or 
Sa-cul iv. par. il. Prsef. p. 55. 

« See Le Quien, Oriens Chnslianus, tom. i. p. 103, 

* Tlie en:ire octs of this council are in Harduin, 
Concilia, tom, vi. par. i. p. 207 — 342. The council 
was called by order of the emperor Basil, and by all the 
Greeks il has been accounted a general council; but 
the Latins do not so regard it. The number of bishops 
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the council broke up, the emperor (doubt- 
less with the consent of Photius) would not 
permit the Bulgarians to be transferred to 
the Roman pontilF: — and it must bo ac- 
knowledged there were very strong motives 
for such a determination. Hence the pon- 
tiff sent Marinus his legate to Constantino- 
ple, and signified that he persevered in the 
former sentence passed upon Photius. The 
legate was thrown into prison by the 
cniperor but was again liberated, and after- 
wards on the death of John VIII. being 
! created Roman pontiff, he was mindful of 
the ill usage he had received, and issued a 
second condemnation of Photius. 

I 32. Six years afterwards a.d. 88G, Leo, 

1 surnamed the philosopher, the son of the 
■ emperor Basil, again deposed the patriarch 
I Photius and exiled him to a monastery in 
I Armenia called Bardi, where he died in the 
i year 891.^ Thus the author of the contest 
I being removed, if there had been duo 
I moderation and equity at Rome the whole 
i strife might have been quieted, and har- 
I mony between the Greeks and Latins have 
been restored. But the Roman pontiffs 
required that all the bishops and priests 
; whom Photius had consecrated, should be 
! deprived of their offices. And as the Greeks 
would by no means submit to this, all the 
contentions respecting points of religion as 
well as other things were renewed with 
I increased bitterness j and being augmented 
by new grounds of controversy, continued 
till the unhappy separation between the 
Greek and Latin churches became absolute 
and perpetual. 

present was 383, and the legates of the Koinan pontiff 
and also representatives of tlie throe Oriental patriarclis 
attended it, I’liotius presided, and the principal ob- 
jects were obtained without difficulty in seven sessions, 
rhotius was unanliuously acknowledged the regular 
patriarch of Constantinople, and ail that had been 
decreed against him at Rome and at Constantinople 
was annulled and declared void. Such as should not 
acknowledge Photius were to be excommunicated. The 
council proceeded to establish the true faith by con- 
firming the creed of the first Niecne and the first Con- 
stantinopolitan councils, re jecting all interpolations 
^that is, merely the addition I'ilhqite ;) and again 
enacting the decrees of the second Miceno council re- 
specting image-w’orship. The council was closed hy 
an eulogy of Procopius of Cesarea on Photius, and by 
a solemn declaration on the part of the Roman legates, 
that whoever would not acknowledge the holy patri- 
arch Photius and hold ecclesiastical communion with 
him, ought to he accounted un associate of the traitor 
Judas and no Christian ; and this was assented to by 
the whole council. See Walch’s Kirchmversuniml. v. 
370, Ac, — Mur. 

I Photius had ordained one Theodorus a bishop, who 
was falsely accused of treason. This circumstance 
brought the patriarch under some temporary suspicion. 
Besides, the new eini)eror wished to raise his brother 
Stephen to the patriarchal chair, lie thert'fore de- 
posed Photius and gave the oliicc to his brother. Yet 
when he learned the innocence of Photius, he seems to 
have felt some relcntings ; for he made his exile com- 
fortable, and in a letter to the pope spoke of him as 
having voluntarily resigned his office and gone ixito 
retirement.— SchL 


CHAPTER IV. 

, msTonr or bites and ceremonies. 

1. That the public rites and ceremonies 
were gradually multiplied very considera- 
bly, is evinced by the writers who in this 
century began to compose and publish 
►explanations of them fur the iestruction of 
the common people; namely, Amalarius 
(whose numerous expositions however are 
confuted by Agobard and Florus), John 
Scotus, Angelome, Remigius of Auxerre, 
Walafrid Strabo, and others. These trea- 
tises arc entitled De Divinis OJjiciis; for 
in the style of this age a divine office is a 
religious ceremony. Though these works 
were undoubtedly drawn up with good in- 
tentions, yet it is difficult to say whether 
they benefited more than they injured the 
Christian cause. They contained indeed 
some spiritual aliment for those who at- 
tended on public worship, but it was for 
the most part crude and unwholesome. 
For the alleged grounds and reasons of the 
various rites are to a great decree far- 
fetched, false, constrained, nay, ridiculous 
and puerile. Besides, excessive regard for 
external rites was increased and strength- 
ened by this elaborate explanation of them, 
to the detriment of real piety. For how 
could any one withhold respect and reve- 
rence from that which he understood to be 
most wisely ordained and full of mystery? 

2. To describe severally all the new rites 
adopted cither by Christians generally or 
by particular churches, would not comport 
with the designed brevity of this work. 
We therefore despatch this extensive sub- 
ject in a few w^ords, 'I'he corpses of holy 
men, either brought from distant countries 
or discovered by the industry of the priests, 
required the appointment of new feast-days, 
and some variation in the ceremonies ob- 
served on those days. And as the prospe- 
rity of the clergy depended on the impres- 
sions of the people respecting the merits and 
the power of those saints whom they were 
invited to worship, it was necessary that 
their eyes and their ears should be fascinated 
with various ceremonies and exhibitions. 
Hence the splendid furniture of the tem- 
ples, the numerous wax-candles burning at 
mid-day, the multitude of pictures and 
statues, the decorations of the altars, the 
frequent processions, the splendid dresses 
of the priests, and masses appropriate to 
the honour of saints.* The festival of All 
Saints was added by Gregory IV. to the 


s See the tract of Feclit, De Missis in Ilonorem 
Snuctitrum. 
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public holy-days of the Latins;* and the 
feast of St. Michael, which had been long 
observed with touch reverence by both the 
Greeks and the Latins, now began to be 
more popular.* 

3. In the civil and private life of Chris- 
tians, especially among the Latins, there 
existed many customs derived from ancient 
paganism. For the barbarous nations who 
embraced Christianity would not allow the 
customs and laws of their ancestors to be 
wrested from them, though very alien from 
the rules of Christianity; nay by their 
example they drew other nations among 
whom they lived intermixed, into the 
same absurdities. We have examples 
in the well known methods of proving 
right and innocence in civil and criminal 
causes, by cold water,* by single com- 


1 See Mabillon, De Re Diplomatira, p. 537. [This 
hoWs true only of Oernminy and Franco. For as to 
England, Bede mentioned this feast in the preceding 
century ; and at Rome it had been established by Pope 
Boniface IV. See above, p. 253, note T.— Srhl. 

2 The Latins had but few feast-days up to this cen- 
tury, as appears from the poem of Florus extant in 
Martenc, Thesaiirm, tom, v. p. 695, &c. [The council 
of Ment* A.D. 813, determined precisely the number 
of both fasts and feasts to be observed. Canon 34 
designates the fasts, namely, the first week In March, 
the second week in June, tlie third week in September, 
and the last full week preceding Christmas eve. On 
these weeks all were to fast, and were to attend church 
on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, at three 
o’clock, P.M.— Canon 30 thu.s enumerates and sanctions 
the festivals : “ We ordain the colel)ration of the feast 
days of the year. That is, Easter Sunday is to bo ol)- 
served with all honour and sobriety ; and the whole of 
Easter week we decree shall be ol)served in like man- 
ner. Ascension-day must be celebrated witli full wor- 
ship. Likewise Pentecost just as Easter. In the 
nativity [martyrdom] of Peter and Paul, one day ; the 
nativity of St. John Baptist; the assumption of St. 
Mary; the dedication of St. Michael; the nativity of 
St. liemigius, St. Martin, St. Andrew ; at Cljristmas, 
four days, the octaves of our Lord, the epiphany of our 
Lord, the purification of St. Mary. And we decree the 
observance of the festivals of those martyrs or confes- 
sors whose sacred bodies repose in each diocese ; and 
in like manner the dedication of each church.” The 
37th canon adds; “ We ordain the observance of all the 
Lord’s days [Sundays] with all reverence and with ab- 
stinence from servile work, and that no traffic take 
place on those days, nor do we approve that any one be 
sentenced to death or to punishment,” on those days. — 
Sec Ilarduin, Concilia, tom. iv. p. 10i5. — l\1ur. 

3 See Mabillon, Analecta Veteris JEvi, tom. 1. p. 47 j 
Roye, De Missis Dom. p. 15^. [The ordeal by immer- 
sion in cold water was very common in the ninth and 
following centuries, especially for criminals of vulgar 
rank in society. It was sanctioned by public law in 
most countries of Europe. And though disapproved 
by various kings and councils yet it was g^nertiliy held 
sacred, and was supposed to have been invented by 
Pope Eugene, The person to be tried wais condudtfed 
to the church, and most solemnly adjured to confess 
the fact if he was guilty. If ho would not confess, he 
received the sacrament, was sprinkled with holy water, 
and conducted to a river or lake. The priest then e.x- 
orclsod the water, charging it not to receive the cri- 
minal if he were guilty. The criminal was now 
stripped naked and bound, and a rope was tied to him 
by which to draw him out. if he sank , to a certain 
depth. When cast into the water, if he floated he was 
accounted guilty ; but if be sank to the depth marked 
on the rope (sometimes a yard and a half) he was in- 
stantly drawn out and was accounted innocent. See 
a large and very satisfactory account of this ordeal in 
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bat,* by red-hot iron,® by a crot^s,® and 
other methods which were in general use 
among the Latins in this and the following 

Du Cange, Glo'tsnrium, under the article Aqu;f., vel 
Aqtue frigidoe judicium, tom. i. p. 308—313. ed. Francf. 
1710.— Du Cange proceeds to describe the ordeal by 
hot water. For this the preparatory religious cero- 
monies were the same as for the ordeal by cold water. 
Afterwards the priest heated a caldron of water till it 
boiled. Then, taking it off the fire, ho immer.scd in it 
a stone which he held suspended by a string to the 
depth of one, two, or three palms ; and the criminal 
must thrust in his naked hand and arm and seizing the 
stone pull it out. His hand and arm were immediately 
wrapped up in linen cloths, and a bag drawn over the 
whole and sealed. After throe days the hand and arm 
were examined, and if found not scalded the man was 
accounted innocent. This ordeal was nearly as much 
used as the other, but was considered rather more suit- 
able for persons of quality. — Mur. 

4 Loccenius, Aiitiquit. Suro-Gothira^, JJb. ii. cap, 
vil, viii. p. 144. Even clergymen did not refuse to 
terminate controversies by the ducllum or single com- 
bat. See Bcehmer’s Jus Eedcs. Protestantivm, tom. 
V. p. 88, A'C. [The trial by conihat originated among 
the northern l)arl)arians, was in use before tlio Christ- 
ian era, and was l)rouglit by tlie Lombards into Italy, 
and liy the Cermans into Suabia. It was not an or- 
deal for the trial of public offences, but was a mode of 
settling private disputes and quarrels between indi- 
viduals, when there was no sufficient evidence to make 
the case clear. The parties deposited witli the judge 
tlieir bonds or goods to the requisite amount, for pay- 
ing the forfeiture in case they were cast and for the 
fees of court. The judge also appointed the time for 
the combat and presided over it, Knights fouglff on 
horseback and armed as for war, in complete armour, 
and with tlioir Imrses covered with mail. Common 
men fouglff on foot with swords and thields, covered, 
e.xccpt their faces and feet, with linen or cotton to any 
extent they pleased. Cert.ain persons, as women, 
priests, and others, miglit en)i)loy cliarnpions to fight 
in their stead. Sec the full account in Du (iJango, Glus~ 
snriurn, under the article, Din Uum; .see also ILillam’s 
f 'invqf Europe in the Middle Ages, vol. i. p. J86‘,8th cd.. 
Lond. 1841. This mode of trial gradually sank into dis- 
use ; but it was not abollslicd by legislative enaotments 
cither In Prance or England. Hence, so late as tho 
19th century the right of challenging to single combat 
was asserted In an English court. — Mur. [It reqiilrecl 
a special act of Parliament 59 Geo. HI. ch. 40, to 
abolish it, so recently as 1819. — R. 

5 Lamhecius, Rcrum Hamburg, lib. ii. p. 39. Us- 
sher, Syllogc Episl. lliberyiir. p. 81. Johnson's Laws 
of the Rritish Church, and the extracts from them, in- 
La Roche, Memoires Litter, de la Grande. Jirvtagne. 
tome viii. p. 391. [This w'as a very common ordeal, 
and was esteemed more honourable than tho ordeals 
by water. Sometimes the person walked barefoot over 
nine or twelve red-hot ploughshan^s treading on each. 
But more frequently ho cairied a hot iron in his naked 
hands, nine times the length of his foot. The religious 
rites attending this ordeal were very similar to those 
of the ordeal by hot water. See Du Cange, Glossarium, 
articles Fkrrum candens, and Vomerks igniti. — Mur. 

® See Agobard, Contra Judicium Dei Lihcr, 0pp. 
tom. I. and Contra Legem Gundnhadi, cap. ix. p. 114. 
BIgnonius, Ad formulas Marrulphi, cap. xii. Baluze, ad 
Agobard uni. p. 104; and others. [Du Cange in his 
Glossarium, wri\c\o judicium, i.s not able defi- 

nitely to state what was the mode of this ordeal. Ho 
finds some in.'itances of persons standing long with 
their arms e.xtended horizontally so as to present tlie 
form of a cross# If they grew weary, fainted, and fell, 
they were accounted guilty. Ho also finds other modes 
of trial by cross. Sometimes it was merely laying the 
hand on a sacred cross, and then uttering a solemn 
oath of purgation,— On all the forms of ordeal, see 
Rees’ Cyclopicdia, art. Ordeal. — This mode of trying 
difficult and dubious causes was denominated Judicium 
Dei. and was con.sWered as a solemn appeal to God 
to show by his special interposition, whether a person 
were guilty or innocent. It wa« therefore a presump- 
tuous attempt to call forth a miracle from the hand of 
God ; and it argued both the ignorance and the guj^er- 
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century. No sober man at the present day 
entertains a doubt that these equivocal 
and. uncertain modes of deciding causes 
originated from the customs of barbarians, 
and that they are fallacious and abhorrent 
to the genius of true religion. Yet in that 
ago, the pontiffs and inferior bishops did 
not blush to honour and dignify them with 
prayers, with the eucharist, and other rites, 
in order to give them somewhat of a 
Christian aspect. 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF SECTS AND HERESIES. 

1. Concerning the ancient , Christian 
sects there is little new to be said. Nearly 
all of them which were considerable for 
numbers, had their residence and abettors 
beyond the boundaries of the Greek and 
Latin dominions. The Nestorians in par- 
ticular, and the Monophy^sites who lived 
securely under the protection of the Ara- 
bians, were very attentive to their own 
affairs, and did not cease from efforts for 
the conversion of the nations still in pagan 
ignorance. Some represent that it was in 
this century the Abyssinlans or Ethiopians 
were persuaded by the Egyptians to em- 
brace the Monophysite doctrines. But it 
was undoubtedly from the seventh century 
if not earlier that the Abyssinians, who 
were accustomed to receive their bishop 
from the patriarch of Alexandria, embraced 
the tenets of the Monophysites ; for in that 
century the Arabs conquered Egypt, op- 
pressed the Greeks [or Mclehites], and 
protected the advocates of one nature in 
Christ ; so that this sect was able to sub- 
ject nearly the whole Egyptian church to 
its jurisdiction*. 

2. The Greeks were engaged with vari- 
ous success during nearly this entire cen- 
tury in cruel wars with the Paiilicians, a 
sect allied to the Manichasans and residing 
principally in Armenia. This sect is said 
to have been formed in Armenia by two 
brothers, Paul and John, the sons of Cal- 
Hnice of Saraosata, and to have received 
its name from them ; some however think 
that one Paul, an Armenian who lived in 
the reign of Justinian II. gave name to the 
sect*. Under Constans in the seventh cen- 

fltition of those times. And thus It was viewed by some 
of the more discerning; for instance by Agobard, 
bishop of Lyons. ( See the references at the beginning 
Of this note.) But others, as Hincmar, archbisliop of 
Rheims, approved and defended both the ordeals and 
the trial by combat. — Mur. 

* Nouveau* Mirnoires des Misnions de la Compagnie 
ie JSttis dflns le levant, tome iv. p. 283, 284 ; Le 
Grand, Dlss. iv. on Lobo’s Voyage Hittor. de V Ahyui~ 
nie, tome 11. p: 18. 

• Photlus, Contra Manicheeof, lib. I. p. 74, In Wolfs 
Anecdota Gracu, tom. 1. [According to the statement 
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tury3 it was in an exhausted and depressed 
state, in consequence of penal laws and 
oppressions when one Constantine resus- 
citated it. The emperors, Constans, Jus- 
tinian II. and Leo the Isaurian, harassed 
them in various ways and laboured to ex- 
tirpate the sect, but they were utterly un- 
able to subdue a party so inflexible and so 
regardless of sufferings. In the beginning 
of the ninth century their condition was 
more prosperous. For the enjperor, Ni- 
cephorus Logotheta, [a.d. 802—811,] fa- 
voured the Paulicians and gave them free 
toleration*. 

3. But after a few years of repose the 
Paulicians were again assailed with increased 
violence, by the emperors Michael Curo- 
palates and Loo the Armenian, [a.d. 811 
— 820,] who commanded them to be care- 
fully searched after, through all the pro- 
vinces of the Greek empire, and to be put 
to death if they would not return to the 
Greek church. Driven to desperation by 
this cruelty, the Paulicians of Armenia slew 


of Petrus Siculu.«5, the founder of this sect was an Ar- 
menian, named Constantine and surnamed Soloannes. 
Complaint was made against liim to the emperor Con- 
stantino Pogonatus in the 7th century. The emperor 
sent his conunlssionor Simeon to investigate the sub- 
ject ; and he put the leader of the sect to death and 
dispersed his adherents ; but some years after he him- 
self joined the sect and became its teacher. Under 
.lustinian II. they were again complained of and their 
principal leader was burnt alive. But this did not 
prevent their growth. For one Paul with his two sons, 
Genesius (who was also called Timothy) and Thcodo- 
rus, propagated the sect in Cappadocia. The first of 
these was summoned to Constantinople by the emperor 
Leo ; but after a hearing he was acquitted, and retired 
with his adherents into the territories of the Moham- 
medans. He was followed by his son Zaeharias, who 
with Joseph his assistant again took residence in Cap- 
padocia ; but when persecution broke out he fled to 
Phrygia, and during some time taught at Antioch in 
Pisidia. He was succeeded by Bahanes, under whom 
the sect spread itself much in Asia, particularly in 
Armenia and in Thrace. After Bahanes the principal 
teacher was Sergius called also Tychicus, who opposed 
image-worship most zealously under the Empress Irene. 
They were then likewise called AthingiansorSeparates, 
because they would have no part In the abuses of the 
times, especially in image-worship and in veneration of 
the cross and of the hierarchy of the reigning party. — 
Sc/ll, [Though the Paulicians themselves maintained 
that they derived their name from the Apostle Paul, yet 
it is alleged they received it not ftom the sons of Call!- 
nice, but from Paul tlio father of Genesius and Theo- 
dorus. See Dowling’s Letter, &c. note n, p. 12. On 
the other hand, in favour of their deriving their name 
from the Apostle, see Faber, ubi infra, p. 33, 34. — R. 

» A recent writer corrects Mosheim here, and says 
the inipcrial persecutor of the Paulicians was not Con- 
stans, but Constantine Pogonatus. See Dowling’.s 
Letter on the Opinions (f the Paulicians, Lend. 183:), 
8vo, note y, page 20. This pamphlet is deserving of 
a perusal on account of the original authorities pro- 
duced by him relative to the opinions of this sect, so dif- 
ferently represented by historians. The student should 
also consult Faber’s Inquiry into the Ancient VaUemes 
and Albigenstes, T.ond. 183S, 8vo, in which he will find 
a critical examination of a portion of the evidence pro- 
duced and relied on by Dowling, and a more favour- 
able view given of the tenets of the Paulicians, p. 31— . 
57— /J. 

* See Cedremis, Compendium ffistoriar. tom. IL p. 
480, ed. Paris, or p. 379> ed. Venice. 
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the imperial judges, and likewise Thomas, 
the bishop oi Neocaesarea, and then took 
refuge in the territories of the Saracens ; 
from which they harassed the neighbouring 
Greeks with perpetual incursions*. After- 
wards this war it seems gradually subsided ; 
and many of the Paulicians appear to have 
returned to their former settlements within 
the Grecian territories. 

4. But far greater calamities were pro- 
duced by the inconsiderate and rash zeal 
of the empress Theodora, [a.d. 841 — 855.] 
In the minority of her son she governed as 
regent, and decreed that the Paulicians 
should be either exterminated by fire and 
sword, or brought back to the Greek church, 
'fhe officers sent into Armenia on this 
business executed their commission in the 
mOvSt cruel manner ; for they destroyed by 
various punishments about a hundred thou- 
sand of this unhappy sect, and confiscated 
their property. Those who escaped took 
refuge once more among the Saracens. 
Being kindly received there, the Paulicians 
built themselves a city called Tibrica ; and 
<;hoosing Carbeas, a man of very great 
valour for their leader, and forming alli- 
ance with the Saracens they waged fierce 
war with the Greeks. This war (continued 
with various success nearly through the 
century; and in it an immense number of 
persons perished on both sides, and several 
provinces of the Greeks were ruined.* 

* Photiu?, Contra Manich. lib. i. p. 125, &c.; Petrus 
Siculus, Hid. Maiiich^Bor. p. 71. 

• Cedrenus, Compendium Hidnriar. p. 541, od. Paris, 
or p. 425, ed. Venice; and p. 517 or 429. Zonara.s, 
AnnaU lib. xvi. torn. ii. p. 122. cd. Venice. But the 
principal historians of the Paulicians are, Photius, 
Contra Manichtens, Liber primus ; and Petrus SlculUs 
wliosc Hisloria Manichceorum was puidished, Gr. and 
l.iit. by Rader, at Ingolstadt, 1G04, 4 to. This Petrus 
Siculus, as he himself informs us, was the envoy of 
Basil the Macedonian to the Paulicians at Tibrica in 
the year 870, [8C9] sent to ncgociato with them an cx- 
ciiange of prisoners; and he remained among them 
nine months. These facts alone show how great the 
power of the Paulicians was at that period. From this 
Peter, it appears, Cedrenus borrowed his account. 
Compend. Uistor. p. 431. The moderns who treat of 
the Paulicians, as Bayle, Dictionnaire, article Paulici~ 
ens. Wolf, Manichmtmus anto Manichaios, p. 247, 
and others, seem to have derived their Information 
chiefly from Bossuet, Hist, det Variations des Eglises 
Protest, [liv. xi. sec. 13, &c.] tome li. p. 129, &c. But 
this writer certainly d*d not go to tne sources, and 
being influenced by party *eal he was willing to make 
misses. — [Photius wrote four books against the Ma- 
nichseans or Paulicians, of which the first book gives 
the history of them to about a.o. 870. The subsequent 
lK>oks are a confutation of their doctrines, and with 
the common arguments used against the Manichcean.s. 
The history of Petrus Siculus terminates at the same 
time. The edition of it by the Jesuit Rader is said to 
need revision. Photio* and Peter agree in the main in 
their histories. Which of them wrote first remains a 
question ; but Photius is deemed the better authority. 
For the history of the sect after a.d. 870, we most go 
to the Byzantine writers, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
lib. Iv. c. 16, and Codrenu.s, p. 541, ed. Paris. See 
Schroeckh, Kirchenaesch. vol. xx. p. 303, &c. and vol. 
xxiii. p. 318, 9cc. andGleseler’s Text-book translated by 
Cunningham, voi ii. p- 7, &c. — Mur. 


During these troubles and near the close 
of the century, some of the Paulicians dig. 
seminated their doctrines among the Bul- 
garians ; and among that people who were 
recently converted to Christianity, those 
doctrines easily took root.* 

5. These Paulicians are by the Greeks 
called Manichmans ; but as Photius himself 
states they declared their abhorrence of 
Manes and of his doctrine and it is cer- 
tain that they were not genuine Miinichmans, 
although they might hold some doctrines 
bearing a resemblance to those of that sect. 
There were not among them as among the 
Manichaeans, bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons; they had no order of clergymen 
distinguished from laymen by their mode 
of living, their dress, and other things; 
nor had they councils or any similar insti- 
tutions. Their teachers whom they deno- 
minated Synecdcini fellow 

travellers) and [Norcc^/o/] Notaries, were 
all ecjuals in rank, and were distinguished 
from laymen by no rights, prerogatives, or 
insignia.* But they had this peculiarity 
that such as were made teachers among 
them changed their names, and assumed 
each the name of some holy man mentioned 
in the New Testament. They received the 
whole of the New Testament except the 
two Epistles of Peter, which they rejected 
for reasons not known ; and they received 
it unaltered or in its usual form as received 
by other Christians, in which again they 
difiered from the Manichaeans.* They 
moreover would have these holy books to 
be read assiduously and by all, and were 
indignant at the Greeks who required the 
scriptures to be examined only bj^ the 
priests.*^ But many parts of the scripture 
they construed allegoricallv, abandoning 
the literal sense lest it should militate 
against their doctrines and this construc- 

8 Perhaps there still are Paulicians or Paulians as 
some call them remaining in Thrace and Bulgaria. 
There certainly were gome there in the seventeenth 
century; and they resided at Nicopolis according to 
Cerri, Etat prhent de r Eglise Pomaine, p. 72, who 
tells us, (true or false I know not) that Peter Deodatus, 
archbishop of Sophia, convinced them of their errors 
and converted them to the Romish church. — [The his- 
tory of these Paulicians Is of the more consequence as 
they propagated their sect in various countries of Eu- 
rope In the tenth and eleventh centuries, and composed 
a large part of the dissentients from the Romish church 
during those times. The Catholics (as Bossuet, Hitf. 
des Variat. liv. xl.) charge the Protestants with being 
the progeny of the Paulicians ; and some Protestant 
writers seem half Inclined to regard them as witnesses 
for the truth in their times. This subject will of course 
recur in the following centuries. — Mur, 

♦ Photius, Contra Manichceos^ lib. L p. 17, 66, 65. 
Petrus Siculus, Hist. Manich. p. 43. 

^ Photius, ubi suprOf p. 31, 32. Petrus Sicul. p. 44. 
Cedrenus, tiM mpra, p. 431. 

« Photius, ubi suprat p. 11. Petrus Sicul. p. 19. 

f Photius, ul)i supra^ p. lOl . Petrus Sicul. p. 57. 

» Photius, ubi supra., p. 12, &c. 
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tion they undoubte<Uy put upon the pas- 
sages relating to the Lord’s supper, baptism, 
the Old Testament, and some other sub- 
jects. Besides the New Testament, the 
epistles of one Sergius a great doctor of 
tue sect were in high esteem among them. 

6. The entire creed of this sect, though 
doubtless consisting of various articles, is 
nowhere described by the Greeks; who 
select from it only six dogmas, for which 
they declare the Paulicians unworthy to 
live or to be saved. I. They denied that 
this lower and visible world was created by 
the supremo God, and distinguished the 
creator of the world and of human bodies 
from the God whose residence is in heaven. 
It was on account of this dogma especially, 
that the Greeks accounted them Manicha?- 
ans, and yet this was the common doctrine 
of all the sects denominated Gnostics. 
What opinions they entertained respecting 
this creator of the world, and whether they 
supposed him to be a different being from 
the prince of evil or the devil, no one has 
informed us. This only appears from Pho- 
tius that they held the author of evil to 
have been procreated from darkness and 
fire ; and of course he was not eternal or 
without beginning.* II. They contemned 
the virgin Mary, the mother of Jesus 
Christ ; that is, they would not adore and 
worship her as the Greeks did. For they 
did not deny that Christ was born of Mary, 
because as their adversaries expressly state, 
they taught that Christ brought his body 

1 Photius, uhi supra, lib. ii. p. 147. It Is manifest 
that the Paulicians, with the Oriental philosophers, those 
parents of the Gnostic and Manichwan sects, considered 
eternal matter to be the scat and source of all evil. 
And this matter, like many of the G nostics, they sup- 
posed to be endued from eternity with motion and an 
animating principle, and to have procreated the prince 
of ail evil, who was the former of bodies which arc 
composed of matter; while God Is the parent of souls. 
These opinions are indeed allied to the Manlcha^an 
doctrines, yet also differ from them. I can believe 
this sect to have been the olfspring of one of the ancient 
Gnostic parties, which though sadly oppressed by im- 
perial laws and punishments, could never he entirely 
suppressed and exterminated. [As the Paulicians were 
great friends to allegories and mystical interpretations, 
and held certain bidden doctrines which they made 
known only to the perfect, and as we arc in possession 
of no creed nor of any other writing of their doctors, 
we must always remain in uncertainty whether they 
understood those Gnostic-sounding doctrines literally, 
and 80 were actually a branch from the old Gno.stic 
stock. And for the same reason we cannot place 
much confidence in the Greeks who wrote their his- 
tory; and we should always remember that these 
writers were liable, from misapprehension if not also 
from party feelings, to misstate their doctrines. At 
the same time we discover as to most of their doc- 
trines, that they had in several respects more correct 
ideas of religion, of religious worship, and of church 
government, tlian the prevailing church at that day 
had ; and that they drew on themselves persecution by 
their dislike of images, and by their opposition to the 
hierarchy, more than by their other religious opinions. 
— So Semler judges of them, in his Selecta Capita 
Hist. Eccles. tom. 11. p. 72, and 365.— A-A/. 

with him from heaven, and that Mary after 
the birth of the Saviour had other children 
by Jpseph. They therefore believed with 
the Valentinians, that Christ passed through 
the womb of his mother as water through 
a canal, and that Mary did not continue a 
virgin to the end of life ; — a doctrine which 
must have appeared abominable to the 
Greeks. III. They did not celebrate the 
Lord’s supper. For believing that there 
were metaphors in many parts of the New 
Testament they deemed it proper to un- 
derstand by the bread and wine, which 
Christ is stated to have presented to his 
disciples at his last supper, those divine 
discourses of Christ by which the soul is 
nourished and refreshed.* IV, They loaded 
the cross with contumely, that is, as clearly 
appears from what the Greeks state, they 
would not have any religious worship paid 
to the wood of the cross as was customary 
among the Greeks. For believing that 
Christ possessed an ctherial and celestial 
body, they could not by any means admit 
that he was actually nailed to a cross and 
truly died upon it ; and this led them of 
course to treat the cross with neglect. 

V. They rejected, as did nearly all the 
Gnostics, the books composing the Old 
Testament, and believed that the writers 
of them wore prompted by the creator of 
tlie world and not by the supreme God. 

VI. They excluded the presbyters or elders 
from the government of the church. 
The foundation of this charge beyond all 
controversy was, that they would not allow 
their teachers to be styled presbyters ; be- 
cause this title was Jewish and suited only 
to those who persecuted and wished to kill 
Jesus Christ.* 

* The Greeks do not charge the Paulicians with any 
error in respect to the doctrine of baptism. Yet tliere 
is no doubt that they construed into allegory what the 
New Testament states concerning this ordinance. And 
Photius ( Contra Manich. lib. i. p. 29,) e.xpressly says 
that they held only to a fictitious baptism, and undei 
stood by baptism, i. e. by the water of baptisih, the 
Gospel. 

^ These six errors I have extracted from Petrus Si- 
culus, Hist. Manich. p. 17, with whom Photius and 
Cedrenus agree, though they are less distinct and defi- 
nite. The reasonings and e.xplanations are my own. 
[The Romanists have invariably represented the Pau- 
licians as Manichseans, and as chargeable with all the 
gross errors which the prejudiced and bigotted con- 
temporaries of this sect among the Greeks have attri- 
buted to them. Moehclm here takes a more favourable 
view of their tenets, though he still considers them as 
tinctured with Gno?tic errors to a greater degree per- 
haps tlian was really the case. He seems not to have 
weighed with sufficient care the considerations, after- 
wards urged by his disciple Schlegel as given in a pre- 
ceding note. (Note 1, on this page-) Gibbon in the 54th 
chapter of his Decline and Fau, &c. takes nearly the 
same view of the Paulicians as Mosheim, and Hallam, 
while adopting it, says of that chapter — “ it appears to 
be accurate as well as luminous, and is at least far 
superior to any modern work on the subject.” Middle 

8th edit. vol. ii. p. 440. Milner however in hU 
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Hist. C(f the Church went to an opposite extreme, and i 
endeavoured to show that the Paulicians could not be 
charged with holding any erroneous opinions ; — a view 
which was subsequently adopted by Mr. Faber in his 
Sacred Otlendar of Prophecy, Lond. 1828. These opi- 
nions of Milner and Faber were combatted, with an 
excess of dogmatism and self-confldenco, by Mr. Mait- 
land in his Facts and documents illustrative pf the his- 
tory, S^c. of the Albigenses and IValderues, Lond. 1832. 
Mr. Maitland seems to belong to the Puseylte section 
of the English church, who are at one with the Ro- 
manists not only in many fundamental points of doc- 
trine, but even in the lesser matters of historical criti- 
cism. According to the canons of this school, the 
mcdijEval church- writers are alone entitled*to credit, 
and all that they say of dissenters or sectaries must be 
implicitly received as altogether trustworthy. Mr. 
Maitland therefore adopts the extreme view of the Ro- 
manists, and gives full credence to every calumny 
which Photius and Peter the Sicilian have vented 
against the pom* Paulicians. Shortly after, Mr. Rose's 
terminal divinity lecture at Durham in 1834 excited a 
very keen and protracted controversy on the character 
and merits of Milner as an ecclesiastical historian, l)e- 
tween Mr. Maitland on the one hand, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Scott and King of Hull in defence of Milner, 
on the other. In this controversy the question regard- 
ing the faith of the Paulicians occupied a prominent 
place, and called forth the pamphlet of Mr. Dowling 


referred to in a preceding note ; in which he united 
with Mr. Maitland in adopting without the least dis- 
crimination everything urged against them by their 
Greek calumniators and persecutors. At the close of 
this pamphlet war, Mr. Faber published his Inquiry 
into the history and theology pf the ancient Faltenses 
and Albigenses, Lond. 1838, in which ho endeavoured 
to support his previous opinion as to the entire ortho- 
doxy of the Paulicians, by an elaborate examination of 
the testimony of Peter the Sicilian, but without any 
reference to that of Photius. Waddington has care- 
fully discussed the question of their Manichseism or 
Gnosticism, and considers them freer from those errors 
than even Mosheim seems to do. See his Hist, pf the 
Church, vol. iii. p. 208, &'C. Neander takes a very fa- 
vourable view of their religious character and system 
in his Der Ileil. Bernard und sein Zeitalter, Wrench's 
translation, Lond. 184.3, p. 2.34, &c. Giescler speaks of 
them as “being deeply tinged with the Gnostic charac- 
ter," bvit as afterwards becoming much purified in 
their view's. See his Lehrbuch, &o. Cunningliam’s 
transl. vol. ii. p. 7, with the recent works referred to 
at the head of the section. The student who wishes to 
form an impartial opinion on this controversy ought to 
weigh attentively what is urged in favour of Milner, 
and on the views of Mo.sheim and G ibbon, by Mr. King 
of Hull, in one of his pamphlets entitled, Maitland not 
authorised to censure Milner, Lond. 1835, p. 29 — 38.— 
It. 
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CENTURY TENTH. 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CIIURCII. 


CHAPTER I. 

TUB PROSPBUOUS EVENTS IN TUB HISTORY 
OP THE CHUllCH. 

1 . All are ajrreed tliat in tliis century 
the state of Christianity \vas everywhere 
most wretched, not only on account of the 
amazin^f ignorance and the consequent 
superstition and debased morals of the age, 
but also from other causes. ^ Still there 
were not a few things which may be 
placed among the prosperous events of the 
church. The Nestorians living in Chaldea 
introduced Christianity into Tartary Pro- 
per beyond Mount Imans, where the people 
had liitherto lived entirely uncultivated and 
uncivilized. Near the end of the century, 
the same sect spread the knowledge of the 
gospel among that powerful horde of Tar- 
tars or Turks, which was called Carit or 
Karit, and which bordered on Cathay or 
the northern part of China. ^ The activity 

I Asseman, Bihlio. Orien, Cb’m. Vatic, tom. iii. par. 
Ji. p. 482, &c. Herbelot, L'iblioth. Orient, p. 256, &e. 
[Mosheirn, Hist. Tartar. Kech-s. p. 23, 24. Itistliero 
stated that this Tartarian prince commanded more 
than 200,000 subjects, all of whom embraced Chris- 
tianity in tho year a,d. 000. Tlie authority for this 
account is a letter of Ebed Jesu, archbishop of 
Meru, addressed to John, the Ncstorian patriarch, 
and preserved by Ahulpharajus, Chronic. Syr. and 
thence published by Asseman, Jiiblio. Orient. CUm. 
Vat. tom. ii. p. 444, &c. The letter states that this 
Tartarian king while hunting one day got lost in tho 
wilderness, and was wholly unable to And his way out 
of it. A saint now appeared to him and promised to 
show him the way, if ho would become a Christian. 
The king promised to do so. On returning to his 
camp he called the Christian merchants who were there 
to his presence, received instruction from them, and 
applied to the above-named Ebed Jesu for baptism. As 
his tribe fed only on flesh and milk, it became a ques- 
tion how they were to keep tho required fasts. This 
led Ebed Jesu to write to his patriarch, stating the 
case and asking for Instructions on the point. The 
patriarch directed the bishop to send two presbyters 
and two deacons among the tribe to convert and bap- 
tize them, and to teach them to feed upon milk only 
on fast-days. Mosheirn thinks the conversion of this 
tribe of Tartars is too well attested to be called in 
question ; but the manner of it ho would divest somc- 
wliat of the marvellous. He suggests that the saint 
who appeared to the king in the wilderness, might be 
a Nfestorlan anchorite or hermit residing there, who 


of this sect and their great zeal for the 
promotion of Christianity deserve praise ; 
and yet no one can suppose that the reli- 
gion which they instilled into the minds of 
these nations was the pure gospel of our 
Saviour. 

2. The [Tartarian] king who was con- 
verted to Christianity by the Nestorians, 
it is said bore tho name of John after his 
baptism, and in token of his modesty as- 
sumed the title of presbyter [or elder]. 
And hence as learned men have conjectured, 
all his successors retained this title down 
to the fourteenth century or to the times 
of Gengis Khan, and each was usually 
called John Presbyter*. But all this is 
said without adequate authority or proof; 
nor did that presbyter John, of whom there 
was so much said both formerly and in 
modern times, begin to reign in this part 
of Asia anterior to the close of the eleventh 
century. Yet it is placed beyond contro- 
versy that the kings of the people called 
Carith, living on the borders of Cathay, 
whom some denominate a tribe of Turks 
and others of Tartars, and who constituted 
a considerable portion of the Moguls, did 
profess Christianity from this time onward ; 
and that no inconsiderable part of Tartary 
or Asiatic Scythia, lived under bishops 
sent among them by the pontiff of the Nes- 
torians*. 

3. In the West, Rollo, the son of a Nor- 
wegian count and an arch-pirate, who was 
expelled his country,^ and with his military 


was able and willing to guide the king out of the wil- 
derness on tho condition stated. — Mur. 

* See Asseman, Jiiblio. Orient. Clem. Vatic, tom. 
iii. par. ii. p. 282. 

* Tho late T. 8. Bayer purposed to write a history 
of the churches of China and northern Asia, in which 
he would treat particularly of these Nestorian churches 
in Tartary and China. See the Preface to his Museum 
Sinicum^ p. 145. But a premature death prevented the 
execution of this and other contemplated works of 
this excellent man for the illustration of Asiatic Chris- 
tianity. 

4 Holborg’s Naval History qf the Danes} inserted la 
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followers took possession of a part of Gaul 
in the precedinj^ century, embraced Chris- 
tianity with his whole army in the year 
9 1 2. The French king, Charles the Simple, 
who was too weak to expel this warlike 
and intrepid stranger from his realm, of- 
fered him no inconsiderable portion of his 
territory, on condition of his desisting from 
war, marrying Gisela the daughter of 
Charles, and embracing the Christian reli- 
gion. Rollo embraced these terms without 
hesitation; and his soldiers following the 
example of their general, yielded assent to 
a religion which they did not understand, 
and readily submitted to baptism*. These 
Norman pirates, as many facts demonstrate, 
were persons of no religion ; and hence they 
were not restrained by opinions adopted in 
early life, from embracing a religion which 
promised them great worldly advantages. 
To their fero(;ious minds whatever was use- 
ful appeared to be true and good. From 
this Rollo, who assumed the name of Robert 
at his baptism, the celebrated dukes of 
Normandy in France are descended ; for a 
part of Neustria with Bretagne, which 
Charles the Simple ceded to his son-in-law, 
was from this time called, after its new 
lords, Normandy^. 

4. Micislaus, duke of Poland, was gra- 
dually wrought upon by his wife Dam- 
browka, daughter of Boleslaus duke of 
Bohemia; till in the year 965 he renounced 
the idolatry of his ancestors and embraced 
Christianity. When the news of this con- 
version reached Rome, John XIII. the 
Roman pontiff, sent JEgidius, bishop of 
Tusculurn, accompanied by many Italian, 
French, and German priests into Poland; 
that they might aid the duke and his wife 
in their design of instructing the Poles in 
the precepts of Christianity. But the efforts 
of these missionaries, who did not under- 
stand the language of the country, would 
have been altogether fruitless had not the 
commands, the laws, the menaces, the re- 
wards, and punishments of the duke over- 
come the reluctant minds of the Poles. 
The foundations being thus laid, two arch- 
bishops and seven bishops were created, 
and by their labours and efforts the whole 
nation was gradually brought to recede a 
little from their ancient customs, and to 


in tiie Scripta Societatis Scientiar. Hafnienx's, par. iii. 
p. 857, &C. 

I Bulseus, Hift. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 29G. Daniel, 
Hist, de France, tome li. p. 587, &c. [Mabillon, An- 
nates Bened. ad. ann. 911, tom, iii. p. 337, and Fleufy, 
Hist* Ecclet. liv. 54, sec. 51. — Mur. 

* It was Neustria properly and not Bretagne which 
received the name of Normandy from the Normans, 
who chose Rollo for their chief.— /1/ac/. 


make an outward profession of Christianity*. 
As to that internal and real change of the 
mind which Christ requires of his followers, 
this barbarous age had no idea of it. 

5. In Russia a change took place during 
this century, similar to that in the adja- 
cent country of Poland. For those Rus- 
sians who had embraced the religion of the 
Greeks during the preceding century in the 
time of Basil the Macedonian, soon after- 
wards relapsed into the superstition of their 
ancestors. In the year 961 Wlodimir, 
duke of Russia and Muscovy, married 
Anna the sister of the Greek emperor, 
Basil Junior; and she did not cease to im- 
portune and exhort her husband, till in the 
year 987 he submitted to baptism assuming 
the name of Basil. The Russians followed 
spontaneously the example of their duke; 
at least wo do not read that any coercion 
was used^. From this time the Christian 
religion obtained permanent establishment 
among the Russians. Wlodimir and his 
wife were ranked among saints of the high- 
est order in the estimation of the Russians, 
and to the present day they are worshipped 
with the greatest veneration at Kiow, where 
they were interred. The Latins however 

s Dlugoss, lint. Polonica, lib. il. p. 91, &c. ; lib. ill. 
p. 95, 239. Rogenvolsciu.s, Hist. Eccles. Slavon. lib. 
1. c. i. p. 8. Canisius, J.cctiones Antique, tom. iii. 
par. i. p. 41. Solignac, Hist, de Poloffne, tome 1. p. 71, 
Sco. [Iloleslau!?, on the death of his mother Dam- 
browka, a.d. 977, married a nun, Oda the daughter of 
the German marqui.s Theodoric. This uncanonica,! 

I marriage was disliked by tho bishops, yet was winked 
at from motives of policy ; and the pious Oda became 
BO serviceable to the church that she almost atoned for 
the violation of her vows. Sec Fleury, Hist. Ecclkt, 
livrelvi. sec. \2.—Mur. 

< See Pagi, Crilica tn Baron, tom. iv. ad. ann. 987. 
p. 55 ; and ad ann. 101.5, p. 110. Du Fresne, Pnmiliee 
Byzantinre, p. 143, ed. Paris. [The occasion <rf 
Wlodimir’s baptism is variously stated. Some say he 
had captured tho Greek fortress Corszyn, and pro- 
mised to restore it if the princess Anna were given him 
to wife, but that her brothers, Basil and Constantine, 
would not consent unless he would engage to renounce 
paganism ; and he accordingly was baptised at Cor- 
szyn in presence of the court. But the Greek writers 
know nothing of these circumstances. Other* state 
that Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians, severally 
endeavoured to persuade him to embrace their reli- 
gions , and that he gradually becoming informed re- 
specting them all, gave preference to that of the 
Greeks. So much is certain, his marriage was the 
proximate cause of his conversion. After his conver- 
sion he strictly enjoined upon his subjects to renounce 
paganism. And it is said the bishop of Corszyn and 
other Greek clergymen often administered baptism 
and destroyed idols at KIow. A metropolitan of Kiow 
named Michael, who was sent from Constantinople, is 
reported to have gradually brought all Russia to sub- 
mit to baptism. Churches were also built. Ditmar 
does not commend the piety of this prince, who is 
presented as endeavouring to compensate for his trans- 
gressions by the extent of his alms. Mosbeim says 
that we nowhere find coercion employed in the con- 
version of the Russians. But Dlugoss states that 
Wlodimir compelled his subjects by penalties to sub- 
mit to baptism. And this was certainly the common 
mode of tho spurious conversions. See Semler’s con- 
tinuation of Baumgapten’s Auszug der Kirchengetch, 
vol. Iv. p. 423, &c. Von Ein. 
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hold Wlocliniir to be absolutely unworthy 
of this honour*. 

G. Some knowledge of Christianity 
reached the Hungarians and Avares through 
the instrumentality of Charlemagne, but it 
became wholly extinct after his death. In 
this century Christianity obtained a more 
permanent existence among those warlike 
nations*. First, near the middle of the 
century two dukes of the Turks on the 
Danube (for so the Hungarians and Tran- 
sylvanians were called by the Greeks in 
that age), Bulosudes and Gyula or Gylas 
received baptism at Constantinople. The 
former of these soon after returned to his 
old superstition ; the latter ptTsevering in 
Christianity, by means of Ilierotheus a 
bishop and several priests whom he took 
along with him, caused his subjects to be 
instructed in the Christian precepts and 
institutions. His daughter, Sarolta, was 
afterwards m.arried to Geysa, the chieftain 
of the Hungarian nation ; and she per- 
suaded her husband to embrace the religion 
taught her by her hither. But Geysa 
afterwards began to waver and to incline 
to his former pollutions, -v^ien Adalbert, 
archbishop of Prague near the close of the 
century, went from Bohemia into Hungary 
and reclaimed the lapsed chieftain, and 
likewise baptized his son Stephen. To this 
Stephen, the son of Geysa, belongs the 
chief honour of converting the Hungarians. 
For he perfected the work which was only 
begun by his father and grandhither; he 
established bishops in divers places, and 
provided them with ample revenues, erected 
magnificent churches, and by his menaces, 
punishments, and rewards, compelled nearly 
the whole nation to renounce the idolatry 
of their ancestors. His persevering zeal in 
establishing Christian worship among the 
Hungarians, j)rocured him the title and the 
honours of a saint in succeeding times.® 

7. In Denmark the Christian cause had 
to struggle with great difficulties and ad- 
versities under the king Gormon, although 
the queen was a professed Christian. But 
Ilarald surnamed Blaatand, the son of 
Gormon, about the middle of the century, 
having been vanquished by Otto the Great, 
made a profession of Christianity in the 
year 949, and was baptized together with 
hl.s wife and his son Sueno, by Adaldag, 
archbishop of ILamburix, or as some think 
by Poppo, a pious priest who attended the 
emperor. Perhaps Ilarald who had his 
birth and education from a Christian mo- 
th or called Tyra, was not greatly averse 
from the Christian religion ; and yet it is 
clear that in the present transaction he 
yielded rather to the demands of his con- 
queror than to his own inclinations. For 
Otto being satisfied that the Danes would 
never cease to harass their neighbours with 
wars and rap.ine, if they retained the mar- 
tial religion of their fathers, made it a 
condition of the peace with Ilarald that ho 
and his people should become Christians."* 
After the conversion of the king, Adaldag 
especially and Poppo with great success, 
urged the Cimbrians and Danes to follow 
his example. The stupendous miracles 
performed by Poj)po arc said to have con- 
tributed very much to this result ; and yet 
those miracles appear to have been fictitious 
and not really divine, fur they did not sur- 
p.ass the powers of nature.® Ilarald as long 
as he lived endeavoured to confirm his 
subjects in the religion they had embraced, 
by the establishment of bishoprics, the 
enactment of laws, the reformation of mo- 
rals, and the like. But his son Sueno [or 
Swein] apostatized from Christianity, and 
for a while persecuted the Christians with 
violence. But being driven from his king- 
dom and an exile among the Scots, he re- 
turned to Christianity, and he was after- 

• Ditmar of Merseburg, Chronic, lib. vii. in Leib- 
nitz’s collection of the llrunswic Historians, tom. i. p. 
417 [and Nestor’s Itussicher Annalen, Sio.. by Schlozer, 
Cott. 1802 — 1809, 5 vols. 8vo.; Karamsin’s Gcsdiichte 
tics Russ. Reiches, by Ilauonschild, Riga, 1S20, 5 vols. 

8 VO. — Mur. 

* Debrezonus, Hist Eccles. Reformator. in Ungaria, 
par. i. cap. iii. p. 19, &c. 

^ The Greeks, the Germans, the Bohemians, and the 
Poles, severally claim the honour of imparting Chris- 
tianity to the Hungarians, and the subject is really 
involved in much obscurity. The Germans say that 
Gisela, the sister of the emperor Henry II. was married 
to Stephen, king of Hungary, and that she convinced 
her husband of the truth of Christianity. The Bohe- 
mians toll us that Adalbert of Prague induced this king 
to embrace the Christian religion. The Poles maintain 
that Geysa married Adelheid, a Christian lady, the 
sister of Mlcislaus I. duke of Poland, and by her was 
induced to become a Christian. Wc have no hesitation 
in following the authority and testimony of the Greek 
writers, at the same time calling in the aid of the Hun- 
garian historians, In this we were in part preceded by 
Gabriel de Juxta llornad, luitia Religionis ChriR. 

inter Hungaros Kcclesits Orientali adserta. Francf. 
1740, 4to, who vindicates the credibility of the Greek 
writers. The accounts of the others are imperfect and 
involved In much uncertainty. [The hook of Schwaitz 
under the fictitious name of Gabriel do Juxta llornad 
gave occasion to a learned controversy, which conti- 
nued several years after the death of Mosheiin. The 
result seems to have been that Schwartz’s account is 
substantially true; and of course the representation 
given by Mosheim. See Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 
xxi. p. 627, &c. — Mur. 

* Adamus Bremens. thslor. lib. ii, cap. ii. iii. p. 16; 
cap. XV. p. 20, in Lindenbrog’s Srriptores Rerum Sep^ 
tentrhnal. Kranz, JVandalia, lib. iv. cap. xx. ; Lud- 
wig, Reliquice Manuscriptor. tom. ix. p. 10; Tontoppi- 
dan, Annales Ecclesice hanicee Diplomatici, tom. i. p. 

69, &c. [Mlinter’s Kirchenges. von Diinemark u. Nor- 
tvegen, vol. 1. p. 322, &c.; and Schmidt’s Kirchenges. 
vol. 4, p. 117, Xc.— J/ur. 

* See Cyproeus, Amuiles J^piscopor. Slesvic. cap. xill. 
p. 78 ; Adamus Brem. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. p. 22 ; cap. 
xliv. p. 28; Stephanius, Ad Sajonem GrammaL p. 207 ; 
Muller, Jnfrod. ad Histor. Chersones, Cinibr, par, iL 
cap. iii. sec 14, and '^tRers. 
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wards very successful [and recovered his 
throne] he laboured by all the means in 
his power to promote that religion which 
he had before betrayed.* 

8. The conversion of the Norwegians 
commenced in this century, as appears from 
the most unexceptionable testimony. King 
Hagen Adelsteen who had been educated 
among the English, is said to have com- 
menced this great work a.I). 933, by the 
aid of priests (rom England, but with little 
success, because the Norwegians were vio- 
lently opposed to the king’s designs. Ills 
successor, Harald Graufeldt, pursued the 
work thus commenced, but with no better 
success.* After these Haco, by the per- 
suasion of the Danish king Harald to whom 
he owed his possession of the throne, not 
only embraced Christianity himself but 
recommended it to his people in a public 
diet A.D. 945.* Little success however 
attended this elfort among that barbarous 
and savage people. Somewhat more suc- 
cessful were the attempts of Glaus who is 
called a saint.* At length Sueno, king of 
Denmark, having vanquished Glaus Tryg- 
guesen conquered Norway, and published 
an edict requiring the inhabitants to aban- 
don the gods of their ancestors, and to 
embrace Christianity. An English priest 
Guthebald was the principal teacher at that 
time among them.® From Norway the 
Christian religion was transmitted to the 
Grkney islands then subject to the kings 
of Norway, to Iceland also, and to old 
Greenland. The inhabitants of these coun- 
tries to a great extent made profession of 
Christianity in this century, as we learn 
from various sources.® 

9. In Germany, the emperor Gtto the 
Great, illustrious for his valour and his 


I Saxo Grammat. Histor. Dan. lib. x. p. 186; Pon- 
toppidan, De Gestis et Vestigiu Danomm eitta Da- 
niam, tom. li. cap. i. sec. 1, 2. 

8 See Pontoppidan, Annulet Eccletice Danicce Diplo-. 
mat. tom. i. p. 66. 

3 Torficus, Hist. Norvegica, tom. ii. p, 183, 214, &c. 

* Torfajus, u(/i supra, tom. ii. p. 457, &c. 

5 Chron. Danacum, published by Ludowlg in his 
Reliquias Manuscript or. tom. ix. p. 11, 16, 17. [Ac- 
cording to Schroeckh, Kirchrngesch. vol. xxi. p. 376, 
&c. this Olaus Tryggweson the son of a petty Norwe- 
gian chieftain, spent many years in Russia and on the 
Wendish coast of Germany, while his country revolted 
from Harald Blauzahn,king of Denmark, under Hakon 
their viceroy. Olaus became a successful pirate, ad- 
vanced in power and wealth, became also a zealous 
Christian, and In his plundering expeditions in those 
northern seas treated the pagans much as the Moham- 
medans did the same sort of persons ; that is, gave 
them the alternative of baptism, or slavery and death. 
The Norwegians now chose him their king and re- 
volted from Hakon. Olaus got possession of the whole 
country, and by compulsory measures obliged all op- 
posers to embrace Christianity. This was Just at the 
close of the century.— A/wr. 

« Concerning the inhabitants of the Orkneys see 
Torfeeus, Hitt. Rervm Orcadensium, lib. i. p. 22. For 
the Icelanders, in addition to Arngrim Jonas, Cryrno- 
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piety, was zealous for suppressing the re- 
mains of the old superstition still existing 
in various provinces of the empire, and for 
supporting Christianity which was but Im- 
perfectly established in manjr places. By 
his beneficence and liberality bi.shoprics 
were erected in various places, as Branden- 
burg, Havelberg, Meissen, Magdeburg, 
and Naurnburg ; so that there might bo no 
want of spiritual watchmen, who should 
instruct the yet rude and half barbarous 
people in all the duties of religion.*^ In 
accordance with the religious views of the 
age, he also built many convents for those 
who preferred a monastic life; and he also 
erected schools. If in these measures the 
illustrious emperor had exhibited as much 
wisdom and moderation, as piety and sin- 
cerity, he could scarcely be commended 
too much. But the superstition of his wife 
Adelaide* and the lamentable ignorance of 
the times, led this excellent prince to be- 
lieve that a man secured the friendship of 
God, by securing that of his ministers and 
servants with great largesses and presents. 
He therefore enriched the bishops, the 
monks, and religious associations of every 
kind beyond all bounds ; and subsequent 
generations reaped this fruit of his libera- 


I lib. I.; and Arius Miilticius, Schedis do Islandia, 
p. 4.5, &'o SCO fnc same Torfipus, Histor. Norvrg. tom. 

ii. p. 378, 3b7, 417, Sec. Also I. iron. Singularity 
Histor. et Litter, tome i. p. 138. Concerning Green- 
land Torfseus also treats, ubi supra, tom. ii. p. 374 ; and 
in Graenlandia Aritiqua, cap. .wil. p. 127, Copen. 1706, 
8vo. [MUnter, Kirehrnges. von Diinemark u. Norwe^ 
gen, vol. i. treats of the conversion of the Norwegians, 
p. 429, &c.; of the Icelanders, p. 517, Ac.; of the Faro 
and Shetland islander.s, p. 548, &c.; and of the Green- 
landers, p. 655, &c. — Mur. [Both Gieseler and Dbl- 
linger refer also to a work by Flnnus Johannoius or 
Finner Jaensen, a bishop of Iceland, entitled Hist, Ec~ 
clet. Islandice, Copen. 1772-75, 3 tom. 4to. — R. 

It is more probable that Otho the Great had long 
purposed, by the erection of a new archbishopric, to 
curtail the odious power of the archbishop of Mentz. 
Therefore in the year 946, ho established the bishopric 
of Havelberg, and in 919 that of Brandenburg. For 
establishing the archbishopric of Magdeburg (as we 
are told by Ditmar, p. 335), the emperor’s motives were, 
defensio communis pntrice and tpes remurwrationis 
<r.temaf. The first was doubtless the chief motive. 
The bishop of Ilalberstadt and the archbishop of 
Mentz looked upon this innovation with dislike. But 
the emperor seized the opportunity of tlieir presence in 
Italy, whither they came to receive their investiture at 
his hands, to obtain from them the transfer of the 
suffragan bishoprics of Brandenburg and Havelberg 
from the jurisdiction of Mentz to that of Magdeburg, 
and also the transfer of large estates hitherto possessed 
by the bishop of Ilalberstadt. Adelbert, formerly a 
missionary and at this time abbot of Welssenburg, was 
ordained first archbishop of Magdeburg a.d. 968 by the 
Pope, and received the pallium ; and attended by two 
papal envoys and the new bishops, repaired to Magde- 
burg and was regularly installed. At the same time he 
consecrated the new bishops, Boso of Merseburg, Hugo 
of Zeitz, and Burkard of Meissen ; who together with 
the bishops of Brandenburg, Havelberg, and Posen, 
were to constitute his suffragans. See the Annalist 
Saxo, ad ann. 969. — Schl. 

• See her life in Canisius, Leeliones AntiqtUBf tom. 

iii. par. i. p. 69. 
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Uty, that these people abused their un- 
[ earned wealth for pampering their vices, 
carrying on wars, and indulging themselves 
in luxury and dissipation. 

10. To the account of these enlargements 
of the church it may be subjoined, that the 
European kings and princes began in this 
century to consider the project of a holy 
war, to bo waged against the Mohamme- 
dans who possessed Palestine. For it was 
thought intolerable and a disgrace to the 
professors of the Christian religion, that 
the country in which Christ lived and taught 
and made expiation for the sins of the 
human race, should be left under the do- 
minion of his enemies ; and it was deemed 
most righteous and agreeable to the dignity 
of the Christian religion, to avenge the 
numerous calamities and injuries, insults 
and sufferings, which the possessors of 
Palestine were accustomed to heap upon 
the Christians residing in that country, or 
visiting it for religious purposes. Just at 
the close of the century find in the first 
year of his pontificate. Pope Sylvester II. 
or Gerbcrt sounded the trumpet of war, 
by writing a letter in the name of the cimrch 
at Jerusalem addressed to the church uni- 
versal;* in which he solemnly adjured the 
Europeans to afford succour to the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem. But none of them were 
disposed at that time to obey the summons 
of the pontiff, except the inhabitants of 
Pisa in Italy, who arc said to have forth- 
with girded themselves for the holy war.^ 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVEUSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF TUB 
CHURCH. 

1. No unchristian king of this century, 
except Gormon and Sueno, kings of Den- 
mark, directly and with set purpose per- 
secuted the Christians living under his 
jurisdiction. And yet they could not live 
in securi^ and safety either in the East or 
in the West. The Saracens in Asia and 
Africa, though troubled with internal dis- 
sensions and various other calamities, were 
yet very assiduous in propagating their 
religion, that of Mohammed; nor were 
they unsuccessful. How much this Mo- 
hammedan zeal diminished the number of 
Christians it is not easy to ascertain. But 
they brought over the Turks, an uncivi- 
lised people inhabiting the northern shores 
of the Caspian sea, to their religion. This 
agreement in religious faith however did 

* 1 .* twenty-eighth epistle of the first part, In 

we Collection of the Epistles of Sylvester 11. published 
Chesne, invol. Hi. of the Scriptorex Histor. Franc. 

■ See Muratorl, Scriptorex Rer. Ital. tom. lil. p. 400. 
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not prevent the Turks, when afterwards 
called in to aid the Persians, from depriv- 
ing .the Saracens in the first place oi the 
vast kingdom of Persia; and afterwards 
with astonishing celerity and success, in- 
vading and conquering other provinces 
subject to their dominion. Thus the em- 
pire of the Saracens, which the Greek and 
Roman powers had for so many years in 
vain attempted to hold in check, was dis- 
membered, and at length subverted, by 
their friends and allies; and the very 
powerful empire of the Turks, which has 
not yet ceased to be terrible to Christians, 
gradually took its place.® 

2. In the countries of the West, the na- 
tions which were still pagans were in general 
grievous foes to the Christians. The Nor- 
mans during nearly half the century in- 
flicted the severest calamities upon the 
Franks and others. The Prussians, the 
Slavonians,^ the Bohemians, and others to 
whom Christianity was unintelligible and 
hateful, not only laboured with great vio- 
lence to drive it from their countries, but 
likewise frequently laid waste in the most 
distressing manner with fire and sword, the 
neighbouring countries in which it was re- 
ceived. The Danes did not cease to molest 
the Christians, till after Otto the Great 
had conquered them. The Hungarians as- 
sailed Germany, and harassed various parts 
of the country with indescribable cru 2 lties. 
The tyranny of the Arabs in l^)aln and 
their frequent incursions upon Italy and 
the neighbouring islands, I pass without 
farther notice. 

3. Whoever considers attentively the 
innumerable calamities the Christian na- 
tions suffered from those who were not 
Christian, will readily perceive a sufficient 
cause for that unwearied zeal of Christian 
princes for the conversion of these furious 
and savage nations. They had the motives 
not merely of religion and virtue, but of 
security and peace. For they expected 
and with good reason, that those savage 

8 These events Leunclavius has endeavoured to elu- 
cidate in his Annales Turcici^ often reprinted. Sec 
also Elmacin, Hist. Saracenica, lib. U. Ui. p. 190, 203, 
210, &c. 

* These distinguished themselves especially by the 
outrages they committed upon the Christian churches, 
in their insurrections against their Christian mar- 
graves. Humanity shudders at the narratives of the 
historians ; that when these Slavonians took Branden- 
burg, they not only enslaved or slew all the clergy, but 
drew the corpse of Dodilo, the deceased bishop, from 
its grave in order to strip it of its clothing ; that after 
capturing the city of Altenburg they dragged sixty 
priests, whom they had not butchered, from one city 
to another till they all died ; and among these, Oddar, 
a provost, Uiey tortured by ripping up his scalp in the 
form of a cross and laying bare his brain, so that he 
died in the midst of the extreme anguish. See the 
Annalist Saxo, ad ann. 988; and Dltmar, p. 845. 
Schl. 
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I minds would be softened and rendered religions of their ancestors which were 
I humane by the influences of Christianity, altogether military and calculated to foster 
I Therefore they prolFered matrimonial con- ferocious feelings ; and those kings and 
nexion with their kings and chieftains, as- chieftains, influenced by these offers and 
sistance against their enemies, the possession advantages, listened to Christian instruc- 
of valuable lands, and other temporal ad- tion, and endeavoured to bring their sub- 
vantages, if they would only renounce the jects to do the same. 


PART ir. 


THE INTERNAL rilSTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OF UTEIIATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1. It is universally admitted that the 
ignorance of this century was extreme, and 
that learning was entirely neglected. Nor 
is this very surprising, considering what 
wars and distressing calamities agitated 
both the East and the West, and to what 
a base set of men the guardianship of truth 
and virtue was intrusted. Leo the Wise, 
who ruled the Greek empire at the begin- 
ning of the century, both cultivated learn- 
ing himself and excited others to do so.^ 
His son, Constantine Porphyrogcnitus, was 
still more solicitous to revive literature and 
the arts.* For it appears that he supported 

• See Fabricius, Biblioth. Gnec. lib. v. par. ii. cap. 
V. p. 363. [Leo VI. reigned from a.d. 88G to 911. The 
learned Photius had been hia instructor. Hia learning 
procured him the titles of the JVise and the Philosopher. 
Ho completed the revision of the imperial laws begun 
by his father, and published the result in sixty books 
entitled BacrcAixd or BacriAtxal fiiara^eiy. It is a Greek 
translation of Justinian’s Corpus Juris Chilis, with 
extracts from the commentaries of the Greek Jurists, 
the laws of subsequent emperors, and the decisions of 
ecclesiastical councils, &c. But much of the originals 
is omitted or changed or enlarged. Fabrotti published 
a Latin translation of forty-one books and an abstract 
of the remaining books, Faris, 1647, seven voLs. fol. 
This emperor’s book on the art of war compiled from 
earlier writers, was published by Meursius, Greek and 
Latin, I.eyden, 1612, 4to. His letter to the Saracen 
Omar in favour of Christianity exists in Chaldalc, from 
which there is a Latin translation in the Biblioth. Pair. 
Lugdun. tom. xvii. — Baronius {Annal. a.d. 911, | 3,) 
gives account of thirty-three religious Discourses of 
this emperor ; and Gretser has published nine more, 
Ingolst. 1600, 4to. They were chiefly designed for the 
feast days, and are of little value. See Schroeckh, JKir- 
chengesch. vol. xxi. p. 127, &c. — Mur. 

s Fabricius, ubi supra, cap. v. p. 480. [Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus reigned from a.d. 911 to 9.^9. The 
historical, political, and moral compendiums, w'hich 
he caused to be made out from the earlier writers, were 
arranged under fifty-three heads or titles ; and were 
intended to embrace all that was most valuable on 
those subjects. Only two of the fifty-three are now to 
be found, namely, the twenty-seventh, relating to the 
diplomatic intercourse of the Romans with foreign na- 
tions, (published, partly Antwerp, 1682, 4to, and partly 
Augsburg, 1603, 4to,) and the fiftieth, respecting virtue 
and vice, of which a part was published by Valesius, 
Paris, 1634, 4to. The titles of some of the others aro 
known ; e. g. on the proclamations of kings, on heroic 
deeds, on festivals, on public addresses, on manners, 
on ooclesiastical persons and things, on epistles, on 


learned men of various descriptions at great 
expense ; he carefully collected the writings 
of the earlier ages ; he was himself an au- 
thor and he prompted others to write ; he 
wished to have all that was most valuable 
in the works of the ancients selected and 
arranged under appropriate heads ; and he 
re-animated as it were the study of philo- 
sophy which was extinct.* Few of the 
Greeks however copied after these noble 
examples, nor was there any among the 
subsequent emperors who was equally 
friendly to literature and to the cultivation 
of the mind. Indeed it is supposed that Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus himself, though 
the Greeks pronounce him the restorer of 
all branches of learning, undesignedly in- 
jured the cause of learning by his excessive 
zeal to advance it. For having caused ex- 
tracts and abridgments to be compiled by 
learned men from tbe writers of preceding 
ages, in order to elucidate the various 
branches of knowledge and render them 
serviceable to the world, the slothful Greeks 
now contenting themselves with these 
abridgments of the emperor, neglected the 
writers from whom they were compiled. 
And therefore many excellent authors of 
the earlier period became lost, through the 
neglect of the" Greeks from this time on- 
ward. 

2. Few writers therefore can be named 
among the Greeks, on whom a wise and 

the chase, on war, on the establishment of colonies^ 
on strange occurrences, &c. Among the emperor’s 
own compositions were a biography of his grandfather, 
Basil, two books on the military stations and garri- 
sons of the empire, instructions to his son respecting 
the state and the foreign relations of the empire an4 
the course it would he wise for him to pursue, narra- 
tive respecting the image of Christ found at Edessa, 
on naval and military tactlos, on the mode of warfare 
bydiflerent nations, and some compilations on farriery, 
agriculture, breeding cattle, physic, &o. together wi^ 
a large work entitled the Ceremonial qf the Covert qf 
Constantinople, describing minutely all the etiquette 
there practised. It was published by Relske, Lips. 
1751—64, 3 vols. fol.— See Schroeckh, Kirchengwh. 
vol. xxi. p. 129, Ac. — Mur. 

* This is expressly asserted by Zonaras, tom. 

ill. p. 1.15, ed. Paris. 
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Judicious man will place a high value; and 
in a short time the literary seed sown 
which seemed to promise a rich harvest, 
was found to be dead. The philosophers, 
if such characters flourished among them, 
produced no immortal works and nothing 
of permanent value. The body of learned 
Greeks was composed of a few rhetoricians, 
some grammarians, here and there a poet 
who was above contempt, and a number of 
historians who though not of the first or- 
der were not destitute of all merit ; for the 
Greeks seemed to find pleasure almost ex- 
clusively in those departments of literature 
in which the imagination, the memory, and 
industry have most concern. 

3. Egypt, though groaning under an op- 
pressive yoke, produced soiiu* learned men, 
who might contend with the Greeks for 
the palm of superiority. The example of 
Eutychius, bishop of Alexandria, to men- 
tion no others, will evince this; for he! 
did honour to the sciences of medicine 
and theology by his various productions. 
Among the other Arabians, that noble ar- 
dour for useful knowledge which was 
awakened in the preceding age, continued 
unabated through this whole century ; so 
that there was among them a large num- 
ber of eminent physicians, philosophers, 
and mathematicians, whose names and 
literary labours are celebrated by Leo 
Africanus and by others. 

4. All the Latins were sunk in extreme 
barbarism. Most writers are agreed that 
this century deserves the name of the iron 
age, so far as respects literature and science ; 
and that the Latin nations never saw an 
age more dark and cheerless. ' And though 
some excellent men have questioned this 
fact, it is too firmly established to be 
wholly disproved.* Schools existed indeed 


* Proofs of the ignorance of the age have been col- 
lected by Bul<*eus, Hist. .^cad. Paris, tom. 1. p. 288, 
Sec. Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii Aioi, tom. iii. p. 
831, &c. and tom. ii. p. Hi ; and by others. 

* Leibnitz, Proif. ad Codicem Juris Naturce et gen- 
tium Diplomat, maintains that this tenth century was 
not so dark as the following centuries, and particularly 
not so dark as the twelfth and thirteenth. But he cer- 
tainly is extravagant and labours in vain. More de- 
serving of a hearing are, Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord, 
Bened. Saecul. v. Prsef. p. il. &c. — the authors of the 
Hist. Litter, dela France^ vol. vi. p, 18, &c. le Beuf, 
Diss. de Statu LUerar. in Francia, a Cnrolo M. ad 
Regent Robert, and some others ; who while they ad- 
mit that the ignorance of this ago was great, contend 
that its barbarism was not altogether so great as it is 
commonly supposed. In the proofs which they allege 
there is considerable deficiency ; but still we may ad- 
mit that all science was not entirely extinct in Europe, 
and that there was a number of persons who were wise 
above the mass of people ; but that the number was a 
very moderate one, nay really small, may be gathered 
from the monuments of the age. — [The opinion of 
Leibnitz was embraced by Semler, in his Continua- 
tion of Baumgarten's Kirchengetch. vol. iv. p. 453, 
&c. and Hist. Eccles. Selecta Capita, tom. ii. p. 
526, &o. His arguments seem not easily answered. 
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in most countries in Europe, either in the 
monasteries or in the cities which were the 
residence of bishops ; and there also shone 
forth in one place and another, especially 
at the close of the century, some distin- 
guished men of genius who attempted to 
soar above the vulgar. But these can be 
all easily counted up, and the smallness of 
their number evinces the infelicity of the 
times. In the schools nothing was taught 
but the seven liberal arts as they were 
called; and the teachers were monks who 
estimated the value of learning and science 
solely by their use in matters of religion. 

5. The best among the monks who were 
disposed to employ a portion of their lei- 
sure to some advantage, applied themselves 
to writing annals and history of a rude 
texture. For instance Abo,* Luitprand,* 
Wittekind,® Fulcuin,® John of Capua,* 

The tenth century afforded moro writers in whom 
sound reasoning was combined with some learning, 
than the twelfth and thirteenth. It had greater and 
better princes ; and in the years and the countries in 
which the Normans and Huns spread no general deso- 
lation, there were more numerous episcopal and mo- 
nastic schools, in which the young received some in- 
struction though rudo and meagre. The most noted 
episcopal schools were those of Mentz, Treves, Co- 
logne, Madgeburg, WUrtzburg, Paris, Tours, Rhoims, 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun; and among the monastic 
schools were those of Fleury, Cluny, Laubes, Gortz, 
Corbey, Fulda, St. Emmoran, Eptornach, St. Gall, &c. 
Every teacher and nearly every cloister procured a 
stock of the classical w'riters.—The Greek language 
was not wholly unknown ; although the individuals 
were becoming more and more rare who could under- 
stand the ancients in the originals. — Schl, 

3 Abbo, born at Orleans, educated at Floury, Paris, 
Rheims, and Orleans, was called to England by the 
archbishop of York to preside over a monastic school 
before a.d. 9G0. After two years ho returned to Fleury 
became abbot, and resided there till his death in 1004. 
He wrote an Epitome of the lives of the popes com- 
piled from Anastasius, a life of St. Edmund, King of 
the East Angles, Collection or Epitome of canons, 
several Epistles and short tracts. See Cave, HisU 
Liter, tome ii. — Mur. 

* Luitprand was horn at Pavia or in Spain, was 
envoy of Berengarius, King of Italy, to Constantinople 
A.D. 94(5, created bishop of Cremona he became odious 
to Berengarius, and was deposed a.d. 963 or earlier, 
and retired to Frankfort in Germany. The emperor 
Otho sent him again to Constantinople a.d. 968. He 
was alive a.d. 970. Ho was a man of genius' and of 
considerable learning. He understood and wrote in 
Greek as well as Latin. His works are a History of 
Europe during his own times, and an Account of his 
embassy to Constantinople in 968. To him also are 
falsely attributed a tract on the lives of the popes from 
St. Peter to Formosus, and a Chronicon. All these, 
together with his Adversaria or Note-Book, were 
printed, Antwerp, 1640, fol. See Cave, ubi supra . — 
Mur. 

5 Witikind or Winduchind, w'as a Saxon and a 
monk of Corbey in Germany, who flourished a.d. 940 
and onwards. He wrote a History of the Saxons or 
tlie reigns of Henry the Fowler and Otho I. published 
Basil, 1532, Francf. 1577, and among the Scriptores 
Rerum Germanicarum; likewise some poetic eflusions. 
See Cave, ubi supra. — Mur. 

® Fulcuin or tFolguin, abbot of Laubes (Laubiensis) 
from A.D. 965 to 990. He wrote a Chronicon de Rebus 
gestis Abbatum Lnuhiensis Carnobii, de MiracuUs Sti 
Ursmari, and Vita Folcuini Ep. Tarvanensis.—. 
Mur. 

’ John Capuanus, abbot of Monte Cassino, flourished 
from A.D. 915 to 934. He wrote De Persecutionibus 
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Chap, i.] 

Ratherius,^ Flodoard,* Notkerus,® Ethel- 
bert,^ and others; of whom some are in- 
deed better than others, but they all 
wander immensely wide of the true method 
of composing history. Of their poets one 
and another shows himself to be not void 
of genius ; but all are rude on account of 
the infelicity of the times which could 
relish nothing elegant or exquisite. The 
grammarians and rhetoricians of those times 
are scarcely worthy to be mentioned; for 
they either write absolute nonsense, or 
Inculcate precepts which , are jejune and 
injudicious. Of their geometry, arith- 
metic, chronology,® astronomy, and music, 


Caenohii Casvnensis, [a Saraceiiorum irrupVom','] et de 
Miraculis inilti /•tclis, Chroniron sued net urn ; also, 
Chnmicon postremorum Comitum Capiuc. See Cave, 
ubi supra,— Mur. 

* Ratherius, a monk of stern manners and prone to 
give ottenco, was bishop of Verona a,d. 92S ; displaced 
in 954, and made bishop of Liege ; resigned and was 
again bishop of Verona; was again removed and re- 
tired to his monastery of Lanbes, where ho died a.d. 
973. Ilis works as published by D’Achery, Spidlef^. 
torn. ii. comprise various epistles, apologies, polemic 
tracts, a few sermons, and a lifu of St. Ursmar of 
Laubes. His Chronogruphia, is said to have existed 
in MS. in the monastery of Gemblours. See Cave, 
uhi supra, — Mur. [For further particulars respecting 
this writer, and an accout\t of his works, sec Biihr, 
Gesch, der Itdinis. IJter. suppl. vol. par, iii. p. .510—53. 
The latest and best edition of his works is that by the 
brothers 1*. and H. IJallerini, publiaheJ at Verona, 
1/05, fol.—A. 

* Flodoard or Frodoard, a canon of Rhcinis who died 
A.n. 900, aged seventy-three years. His Chronicon 
Iterum inter Francos- gestarum, ab anno 919, ad aim. 
usque 900, was published, Pari.s, 1588, 8vo, and Francf. 
1594, 8vo. Ills Hist or id F.vclesite Itcmensis was edited 
by Sirmond, Paris, Kill, 8vo; Douay, 1017, 8vo; and 
in the IHblioth. Patr. torn. xvii. p. 500. His poetic 
lives of various ancient saints in about twenty books 
were never published. See Cave, uhi supra. — Mur. 
[flis works are noticed in Biihr, uhi supra-, the poeti- 
cal at p. 127, tbo Chronicon at p. 188, and the ///4- 
torla, &c. at p. 274, with ample references to various 
authorities. — R. 

3 Notker or Notger, bUIiop ot Liege a.d. 971 — 1007. 
lie wrote Hist. Episcop. Trajectensium. {seu Lcodicen- 
sinin.) but whether it is the same which was published 
by Clieapeaville, Liege, 1012, is doubted. lie also 
wrote the life of St. Landoald, a Romish presbyter; a 
life of St. Remaclu-s, bishop of Utrecht; and on tlie 
miracles of St. Rcrnaclus. It was another Notger of 
the preceding century who died a.d. 912, and who was 
a monk of St. Gall, who.se Martyrology was published 
by Canisius, tom. iv. p. 701. See Cave, uhi supra . — 
Mur. [There were three writers of this name; one 
was Notker Balbulus or the Stammerer, the writer of 
the Martyrologium published by Canisius, and of a 
tract, De inter pietih us divinurum scripturarum in 
Peziiis, Anecd. Thesaur, vol, I. ; a second was Notker 
Labes or of the thick lips, a translator of some Latin 
classical pieces and portions of tlie scriptures into 
German ; and a third Notker, surnamed Piperis 
granuin or Peppercorn, a learned physician, also of 
St. Gallen.— if. 

* Ethelbert or rather Ethel word or Elsward was of 

royal English blood, and flourished a.d. 980. He 
wrote Historia brevis, which is a concise Chronology 
from the creation to the Saxon invasion of England, 
and then a more full and a bombastic history of Eng- 
land down to A.D. 974. It was published by Saville 
with the Scriptores Anglici, London, 1596, foL p. 472. 
—Mur. • 

3 Mossholm’s phrase Is computus or the calculation 
of the moveable feasts of the church— a branch of 
chronological science — H. 


which had a place in their schools, it is 
unncce.ssary to give any description. 

6. The philosophy of the Latins wa.s 
confined wholly to logic, which was sup- 
posed to contain the marrow of all wisdom. 
Moreover, this logic which was so highly 
extolled was usually taught without me- 
thod and without clearness, according to 
the book on the Categories falsely as- 
cribed to Augustine, and the writings of 
Porphyry. 1 1 is true that Plato’s Timaeus, 
Aristotle’s tract De interpretatiune, and 
his as well as Cicero’s Topics, and perhaps 
some other treatises of the Greeks and 
Latins, were in the hands of a few indivi- 
duals ; but they who state this fact, add 
that there were none who could understand 
these books.® And yet strange as it may 
appear, it was in the midst of this dark- 
ness, that the subtle question was raised 
respecting the nature of' universals, as they 
are calle<l, namely, whether they belong 
to the class of real exi.stences, or are mere 
names; a controversy which was violently 
agitated among the Latins from this time 
onward, and produced the two opposing 
sects of Nomiiialids and licaluts. At 
least the incipient footsteps of this pro- 
tracted and knotty controversy are dis- 
coverable in the writings of the learned, 
as early as this century.^ 

7. At the close of this century the cause 
of learning in Europe obtained fi great and 
energetic patron in Gerbert a Frenchman, 
known among the Roman pontilfs as bear- 
ing the name of Sylvester II. This great 
and exalted genius pursued successfully all 
branches of learning, but especially mathe- 
matics, mechanics, geometry, astronomy, 
arithmetic, and the kindred sciences ; and 
both wrote upon them himself, and roused 
others to cultivate and advance them to 
the utmost of his power. The elfects of 
his dibrts among the Germans, French, 
and Italians, were manifest both in this 
century and the next; for many indivi- 
duals of those nations were stimulated by 
the writings, example, and exhortations of 
Gerbert to the zealous pursuit of philoso- 
phy, mathematics, medicine, and other 
branches of human science. Gerbert cannot 
indeed be compared with our geometricians 


3 Gunzo, F.pist. ad Monachos Augienses. in Martene, 
CoUeclio ampliss. Monument. Veter, torn. iii. p. 304. 

7 Gunzo, a learned monk, ubi supra, p. 304, says: — 
“ Aristoteles genus, speciem, differentlain, proprium 
et accidens subsistere denegavit, qu £0 Platoni subsis- 
tentia persuasit. Aristoteli an Platoni magis credon- 
dum putatis? Magna est utriusque autorltas, quate- 
nu3 vix audeat quis alterum alter! dignitate prseferre.” 
This is a clear exhibition of the apple of discord 
among the Latins. Gunzo did not venture to offer a 
solution of the difficult question, but others attentpted 
it afterward.s. 
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and mathematicians; as is manifest from 
his Geometry which is a plain and perspi- 
cuous treatise, but at the same time im- 
perfect and superficial.^ And yet his 
knowledge was too profound for the com- 
prehension of that barbarous age. For the 
Ignorant monks supposed his geometrical 
diagrams to be magical figures, and there- 
fore set down this learned man among the 
magicians and disciples of the evil one.* 

8. For a part of his knowledge, especially 
of philosophy, medicine, and mathematics, 
Gerber t was indebted to the books and the 
schools of the Arabians of Spain. lie went 
into Spain to pursue science, and was an 
auditor of the Arab doctors at Cordova and 
Seville.* Perhaps his example in this 
respect had an influence upon the Euro- 
peans. This at least is most certain that 
from this time onward, such of the Euro- 
peans as were eager for knowledge, espe- 
cially of medicine, arithmetic, geometry, 
and philosophy, had a strong desire to read 
and hear the Arab doctors resident in 
Spain, and in a part of Italy; many of! 
whose books were translated into Latin, I 
and much of their contents was brought 
forward in the European schools ; many 
students also actually went into Spain to 
get instruction immediately from the lec- 
tures of the Arabic doctors. And truth 
requires us to say • that the Saracens or 
Arabs, particularly of Spain, were the 


1 It was published by Pezius, Thaaur. Anecdot. tom. 
lii. par. ii. p. 7, &c. 

* See the Hist. Litter, de la France, tome vi. p. 558 ; 
Hist. Acad. Faria, tom. i. p. 314, 319, Ac.; Naiul, 
Apologie pour les grands hommes fmissement accusez de 
la Magic, chap. xlx. sec. 4. [Gerbcrt was a monk of 
Auvergne, and early devoted himself to study. After 
much proficiency In France, he attended the schools of 
the Saracens in Spain, and returned the most scientitic 
man in the Latin church. In the year 9G8 the emperor 
Otho I. met with him in Italy, and made him abbot of 
Bobbio ; but ho soon left that station to become secre- 
tary to Adalbero. archbishop of Rheims. He now 
taught the archiepiscopal school which flourished 
greatly under him. In 991 he was made archbishop of 
Rheims; but was deposed by Pope John XV. in 995, 
and soon after made archbishop of Ravenna. On the 
death of Gregory V. a. d. 999, he was by Otho's influence 
created pope, and assumed the title of Sylvester II. He 
died A.D. 1003. While at Rheims ho wrote 160 Letters, 
whioh were published by Masson, Paris, 1611, 4to, and 
then in Ducheno’s Scriptores Francic. tom. ii. and in 
BiUvAh. Pair. tom. xvil. While pope he wrote three 
Epistles, one of which In the name of Jerusalem calls 
upon Christians to rescue that city from the hands of 
infidels. He also wrote De Geometria, De Spheera, 
De Informntione Epitcoporum Sermo, and an epigram ; 
besides several pieces never published. The life of St. 
Adalbert, archUshop of Prague, formerly ascribed to 
him is supposed not to be his. But the tract, De Cor- 
pore et Sanguine Domini, formerly ascribed to Ileni- 
gor, abbot of Laubes, is supposed to have been the pro- 
duction of Gerbert. — Mur. (The English reader will 
find an account of this most remarkable man Jn Bop- 
rington’s Literary History of the Middle Ages, Lond. 
1914, 4to, p. 202, Ac. with much additional imbrmation 
In the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, vol. xi. p, 518, Ac.; 
Burney’s Hist, of Music, vol. 2, p. 129.--R. 

* See Bulcous; Acad. Farit, tom. i. p. 314. 


[Part ii. 

principal source and fountain of whatever 
knowledge of medicine, philosophy, astro- 
nomy, and mathematics, flourished in 
Europe from the tenth century onward. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OP THE 
GOVEANMENT OP THE CHURCH. 

1. Nothing is more incontrovertible 
than that the clergy, both in the East .and 
in the West, were composed principally of 
men who were illiterate, stupid, ignorant 
of everything pertaining to religion, libidi- 
nous, superstitious, and flagitious.^ Nor 
does any one doubt that those who wished 
to be regarded as the fathers and guardians 
of the universal church, were the principal 
cause of these evils. Indeed nothing can be 
conceived so filthy or so criminal and wic- 
ked, as to be deemed by these supreme direc- 
tors of religion and worship incompatible 
with their characters ;' nor was any govern- 
ment so loaded with vices of every kind, as 
was that which bore the appellation of the 
most holy.* What the Greek patriarchs 
were, the single example of Thcophylact 
shows, who as credible historians testify 
made traflic of everything sacred, and cared 
for nothing but his hounds and his horses.® 
But though these patriarchs were very un- 


* Whoever would be convinced of this, need only 
look through the pages of Rathcrius. In his Volumen 
Perpendiculorum sive de contemptu canonum, for in- 
stance, he speaks of a clergyman : “ Qui cum omnes 
mulieres dioeccsis sum sint ipsius filiee spirituales, 
cujuslibet forto illarum corruptione pollutus est.” He 
tells us that the nobility were more anxious to become 
bishops than to serve the Lord ; and that the example 
of the light-minded bishops, who would recite passages 
of the Bible such as John x. 1, with laughter, led others 
to indulge in similar levity. See Semler’s Continua- 
tion of Baumgurten’s Kirchenhistorie, vol. Iv. p. 007. — 
Sc/ll. 

5 The reader is referred to the testimony of an up- 
right Italian, Muratori, in his Antiq. Hal. Medii ^ni, 
lib. V. p. 82. “In the tenth century especially, alas! 
what unheard-of monsters filled not only many of the 
chairs of bishops and abbots, but likewise that. of St. 
Peter. Everywhere might be seen the profligate morals 
of the clergy and monks ; and not a few of the rulers 
of churches were more worthy of the appellation of 
wolves than of pastors.” — “ Good theologians were then 
not to be found.”— Schl. 

® This prelate who was of royal blood was possessor 
of the SCO of Constantinople at the age of sixteen. 
While under his tutors he appeared grave and decent ; 
but when arrived at maturity he became luxurious and 
extravagant. He sold ecclesiastical ofiices ; and he was 
so attached to horses and to hunting that he kept more 
than 2,000 horses, which he fed on nuts and fruits 
steeped in odorous wine. Once while celebrating mass, 
his groom brought him intelligence that his favourite 
mare hod foaled, his joy was to great that, suspending 
the service, he ran to the stable, and after viewing the 
foal returned to the great temple and completed the 
sacred servloes. His death, which happened a.o. 956, 
after he had been bishop twenty- three years, was occa- 
sioned by his being thrown from his horse against a 
wall. This Ijrought on a spitting of blood, he lan- 
guished two years but without becoming more devout, 
and then died of a dropsy. Thus Fleury, HisL de /* Eg» 
Use. livre Iv. sec. 51. — Mur. 
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Chap, ii.] CHURCH OFFICERS 

worthy men, yet they possessed more dig- 
nity and virtue than the Roman pontiffs. 

2. That the history of the Roman pon- 
tiffs of this century Is a history of monsters, 
a record of the most atrocious vilhinies and 
crimes, is acknowledged by all the best 
writers and even by the advocates of 
Popery.* The principal cause of these 
enormities is to be sought for in the cala- 
mities of the times, which upon the extinc- 
tion of the family of Charlemagne pervaded 
the greater part of Europe but especially 
Italy. Upon the death of Benedict IV. 
A.D. 903, Leo V. was elected his successor. 
But he reigned only forty days, when 
Christophanes [or Christopher] cardinal of 
St. Lawrence, dethroned him and cast him 
into prison. In the following year Sergius 
III. a Roman presbyter, stripped Christo- 
phanes of the pontifical dignity by the aid 
of Adalbert, the powerful marquis of Tus- 
cany, who controlled everything at Rome 
according to his pleasure. Sergius died in 
91 1 and his successors, Anastasius Ilf. and 
Lando, filled the holy office only for a 
short time, and performed nothing worthy 
of notice. 

3. After the death of Lando a.d. 914, 
the rich and powerful marquis or count of | 
Tusculum, Alberic, by the instigation of 
his mother-in-law, Theodora, a very lewd 
woman who controlled all things at Rome, 
elevated John X. archbishop of Ravenna, 
to the Papal chair. For at this time no- 
thing was conducted regularly at Rome, 
but everything was carried by bribery or 


1 Baronius, Annalet^ ad ann. 900, says of this cen- 
tury: “It is usual to denominate it the Iron age, on 
account of its barbarism and barrenness of all good ; 
also the leaden age on account of the abounding 
wickedness by which it was deformed ; and the dark 
age on account of the scarcity of writers.” “ One can 
scarcely believe, nay absolutely cannot credit without 
ocular demonstration, what unworthy conduct, what 
base and enormous deeds, what execrable and abomina- 
ble transactions disgraced the holy Catholic see, which 
is the pivot on which the w^hole Catholic chm ch re- 
volves; when temporal princes who, though called 
Christian, were most cruel tyrants, arrogated to them- 
selves the election of the Roman pontiffs. Alas, the 
shame ! Alas, the mischief! What monsters, horrible 
to behold, were then raised to the holy see, which 
angels revere ! What mils did they perpetrate ; what 
horrible tragedies ensued ! With what pollutions was 
this see though itself without spot or wrinkle then j 
stained ; what corruptions infected it ; what filthlnoss 
defiled it ; and hence what marks of perpetual infamy 
are visible upon it!” — Mur. fDbllinger, from whom 
one would have expected more candour and ingenuous- 
ness, passes over these dark places in the annsds of the 
papacy, is wholly silent with respect to the notorious 
profligacy of the Popes, and very jesuitically remarks; 
— “ What is told of female domination at this time in 
Rome may be Justly suspected, as the only writer whose 
testimony can be given is the credulous Luitprand.” — 
//iff. of tho Church, translated by Cox, vol. 3, p. 1 36. I 
may observe, nowever, that the authority of Luitprand 
has been abundantly supported by C. D. A. Martini In 
his Abhandlung uber Lwtprand u. dessen hUtor, Glaub- 
udird, Munich, is 10, 4to.— /f. 


AND GOVERNMENT. 

violence.* This John though otherwise a 
very bad man is commended for one deed ; 
he successfully attacked and vanquished 
the Saracens who occupied a fortified moun- 
tain [on tho banks of the] Goriliano. But 
Marozia, the daughter of Theodora and 
wife of Alberic, was inimical to him. 
Therefore on the death of her husband 
Alberic, when she had married Wido [or 
Guido] marquis of Tuscany, she persuaded 
her new husband to seize her mother’s lover 
A D. 928, and to imprison and kill him. 
Leo VI. next succeeded, and he dying si.x 
months after was followed by Stephen VII. 
After two years or a.d. 931, Stephen died 
and Marozia procured for her very young 
son, John XI. whom she had by the Ro- 
man pontiff’ Sergius III. the chair of St. 
Peter and the government of the church.* 

4. John XI. who was raise<l to supremo 
power in the church by the aid of his 
mother, lost it again in the year 933 
through the enmity of Alberic, his uterine 
brother. For Alberic being off’ended with 
his step-father, Hugo king of Italy, to 
whom Alarozia was married after the death 
of Wido, expelled Hugo from Rome and 
1 confined both his mother and his brother 


• At that time the noted Theodora with her two 
darighters, Marozia and Theodora, resided at Rome. 
They were wholly devoted to what was called tho Tus- 
can party, of which the marquis Adelbcrt(not Alberic 
as in the text of Mosheim) was the head. These 
women not only lived in habits of the must abominable 
unchastity with the chief men of Romo, but they had 
boundless influence in the government there. Luit- 
prand is in this matter the principal historian. Eccard 
and Muratorl have indeed questioned his authority, and 
endeavoured to make his testimony suspicious. But 
Sigebert of Gemblours and Alberic, the author of the 
chronicle of Ferfe (who could not have transcribed 
from Luitprand), confirm his account of the profligate 
lives of these base females. — Schl. [I.uitprand’s nar- 
rative of the elevation of .Tohn X. as translated by 
Bower ( lAces of the Popes, vol. v. p. 90), is as follows : 
— “ In those days Peter, archbishop of Ravenna (es- 
teemed the first arch i episcopal see after that of Rome), 
used frequently to send to Rome a deacon named John 
to pay his obeisance to his holiness. As tho deacon 
was a ve^ comely and personable man, Theodora fall- 
ing passionately in love with him, engaged him in a 
criminal intrigue with her. Whllo they lived thus 
together the bishop of Bologna died, and John had 
interest enough to get himself elected in his room, i 
But tho archbishop of Ravenna dying before he was 
consecrated, Theodora persuaded him to exchange the 
see of Bologna for that of Ravenna ; and lie was ac- 
cordingly at her request ordained by Pope Lando, arch- 
bishop of that city. Lando died soon after, and upon 
his death Theodora exerting all her interest, as she 
could not live at the distance of two hundred miles 
from her lover, got him preferred to the pontifical 
chair.” — Luitprand, lib. ii. cap. xiii. See also Fleury, 
Hist, de VEglise, livre llv. sec. AO.— Mur. 

* Marozia is a woman infamous in the view of all 
historians ancient and modern, who tell us that the 
pontiff John XI. was her son, and the ftuit of an illicit 
intercourse with Sergius III. Yet one writer Eccard, 
In his Origines Guelphias, tom. i. lib. 11. p. 131, dares 
to vindicate her character and to represent Sergius as 
being her first husband. I say dares, for it is audacious 
to acquit, without proof or reason, a woman whose 
actions condemn her and show her to be destitute of 
all integrity and virtue. 
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the pontiff in a prison, where John died 
A.D. 936. The four pontiffs who succeed- 
ed him in the government of the church 
till the year 956, namely Leo VII. Stephen 
VIII. M arinus II. and Agapetus, are 
represented as better men than John ; and 
it is certain that they reigned more tran- 
quilly. But on the death of Agapetus, 
A.D. 956, Alberic II. the consul of Home, 
who controlled everything there by his 
influence and wealth, raised his own son 
Octavius yet a youth to the pontificate. 
This youth, utterly unworthy of the office, 
assumed the name of John XI 1. and thus 
introduced the custom which continues to 
the present day among the Roman pontiffs, 
of changing their name on their elevation 
to that office.* 

5. The death of John XII. was as un- 
fortunate as his promotion liad been scan- 
dalous. Being very uneasy under the 
haughty government of Berengarius II. 
king of Italy, he sent ambassadors to Otho 
the Great, king of Germany a.d. 960, in- 
viting him to march an army into Italy 
and rescue the church and the common- 
wealth from cruel tyranny ; and promised 
if he would do this to invest him with the 
insignia and confer on him the title of em- 
peror of the Romans. Otho came accord- 
ingly with his forces, and was declared 
emperor of Rome by John, in the year 
96*2. But the pontiff soon after repented 
of what he bad done; and although he had 
bound himself by a solemn oath to the 
emperor, he formed a coalition with Adal- 
bert, the son of Berengarius, against Otho. 
The emperor therefore returned to Rome 
the next year, and assembled a council 
in which John was accused of numerous 
crimes, and perhaps also proved guilty 
and formally deposed; Leo VI 11. being 
appointed to his place. ^ When Otho 


1 Mosheim Is Incorrect in asscj-ting that Albcric 
himself raised his son to the pontificate. Tliis patri- 
cian and prince of Rome was in fact a tyrant, who 
had irregularly usurped the supremacy at Rome ; but 
he died in the year 954 and while Agapetus was still 
living ; so that he transmitted to his son only what he 
himself possessed,— the civil dominion of the city. On 
the death of Agapetus In the year 95G, Octavius was 
advised by his friends to place himself in St. Peter’s 
chair; and this he found not diflicult to accomplish, 
although his age rendered him unfit for the place, for 
he was perhaps not then nineteen years old. He was 
the first pope so far as is known who changed his 
name. Yet it was only in ritual affairs that he 
assumed the name of John, in all worldly matters he 
still retained his former on4. See Muratori, ad ann. 
954 and 956.— Sc/i/. 

* The charges against John XII. were that he had 
said mass without communicating ; that he had 
ordained a deacon in a stable; that he had taken 
nKuiey for ordinations ; and had ordained as a bishop 
a child only ten years old ; that he carried on amours 
with various females, one of whom had been his 
father’s concubine; that he turned the holy palace 
into a brothel ; that he was given to hunting ; that he 
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had left the city, John came to Rome 
A.D. 964, assembled another council, and 
condemned the emperor’s pontiff ; but 
he ^oon after died a miserable death.** 
After his decease the Romans elected 
Benedict V. but the emperor carried him 
away to Hamburg where he died.* 

6. The Roman pontiffs after Leo VIIT. 
who died a.d. 965, down to Gerbert or 
Sylvester II. at the end of the century, 
were in different degrees meritorious and 
successful; but no one of them deserved 
high commendation. John XIII. was 
placed in the chair of St. Peter by the 
influence of Otho the Great a.d. 965. He 
had just entered on his functions when 
he was driven from Rome ; but the next 
year tlie emperor arriving in Italy, he was 
restored to his chair and held it peaceably 
till bis death in 972. His successor, Bene- 
dict VI. was miserably strangled in a 
prison, into which he was thrown in the 
year 974 by Crescentlus the son of the 
very noted Theodora. For upon the death 
of Otho the Great a. d. 97fl» the Romans 
who had been awed by his power and 
severity, relapsed into their former licen- 
tiousness and disorderly violence. After 
Benedict, Franco a Roman who assumed 
the name of Boniface VII. held the ponti- 
fical chair for a short time only ; for at 
the end of a month he was driven from 
Romo, and Donus IL of whom nothing is 
known but liis name, succeeded to the 
chair. Bonus died in 975, and Benedict 
VII. governed the Romish church very 
quietly during nine years, or till a.d. 984. 
His prosperous reign was probably to be 
ascribed wholly to the wealth and influence 
of the family from which he originated. 
For he was tlie grandson of that Alberic 

had put out the eyes of his god-father, and had cas- 
trsited one of tho cardinals ; that lie had set several 
houses on fire, and had frequently been seen clad in 
armour with a sword by his side ; that lie had drunken 
to the health of the devil ; that in playing at dice he 
had invoked Jupiter, Venus, and other pagan deities ; 
that he had never said matins or any other canbnlcal 
hours, and never signed himself with the sign of the 
cross. SCO Bower’s Lives of the Popes, vol. v. p. 108, 
109.— War. 

* On a certain evening he retired out of the city to 
spe/>d the night in criminal converse with a married 
woman. There he received a wound, perhaps from | 
the injured husband, of wliich he died eight days 
after. Vlevry, JJixt. de I' Eg Use, \iv. l\i. Sec. 10, on 
the autliurity of Luitprand.— Mur. 

* In this history of the pontilfs of this century I have 
consulted the original authorities, most of which are 
given by Muratori in his Scriptores Rerum ItaUcar, ; 
and I have also examined tho writings of others who 
have consulted the sources of information, namely, 
Baronius, De Marca, Sigonius, De Regno Italice, with 
the learned notes of Saxius, Muratori’s Annates ilalice, 
Pagi, and others. The general correctness of these 
statements no one can doubt ; yet many parts of this 
history undoubtedly need more light, and that it may 
have been corrupted by the partialities of the writers 
on whom we have to depend, cannot be denied. 
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who had been so powerful a prince or 
rather tyrant at Rome. 

7. His successor John XIV. previously 
bishop of Pavia, was destitute of the sup- 
port derived from family connections, and 
was abandoned by Otho III. by whose in- 
fluence he had been elected. Hence his 
end was tragical; for Boniface VII. who 
had thrust himself into the see of Rome in 
the year 974, and being soon after expelled 
had retired to Constantinople, now returned 
to Rome, cast John into prison, and there 
dispatched him. Yet Boniface’s prospe- 
rity was of short duration, for he died six 
months after. He was succeeded by John 

XV. who by many is denominated John 

XVI. on account of another John whom 
they represent as rei^ninjr at Rome four 

"months. This John XV. or XVI. go- 
verned the church during almost eleven 
years, from a.d. 985 to 996, with as much 
prosperity as the troubled state of the 
Roman affairs would permit; which was 
owing not so much to his personal virtues 
and prudence, as to his Roman birth and 
to the nobility of his house. Of course his 
German successor, Gregory V. whom the 
emperor Otho III. commanded the Romans 
to elect A.D. 990. was not equally prosper- 
ous. For the Roman consul Crescens ex- 
pelled him from the city, and placed John 
XVI. who before was called Philagathus 
at the head of the church. But Otho III. 
returning to Italy a.d. 998 with an army, 
deprived John of his eyes, nose, and ears; 
and committing him to prison restored 
Gregory to the chair. And Gregory dying 
soon after, the emperor raised his precep- 
tor and friend, the celebrated Gerbert or 
Sylvester II. to thie chair of St. Peter with 
the approbation of the Romans.* 

8. Notwithstanding these perpetual com- 
motions and the reiterated crimes and con- 
tests of those who called themselves Christ s 
vicegerents on earth, so great was the in- 
fluence of ignorance and superstition in 
those times, that the power and authority 
of the Roman pontiffs gradually and im- 
perceptibly advanced.* Otho the Great 

1 Theliistory of the Roman pontiffs of this period is 
very barren and uninteresting ; and besides is involved 
in considerable uncertainty. I have followed, for the 
most part, Muratori, Anwdes Italia, and Papebroch’s 
Conatus Chrmologico-Historicux de Romanh Poniifici’- 
buu which is prefixed to his Acta Sanctor, Mali, 

8 Yet no traces of any dominion of the popes over 
the monasteries are as yet discoverable. In the year 
068 the monastery of St. Gall was visited by Imperial 
commissioners. The abbot of Richenau had com- 
plained of the monks there to Hodwig, the widowed 
duchess of Suabla ; and through her the complaint 
Veached the imperial* court. The emperor appointed 
for this visitation eight bishops, of whom Henry of 
Trives was the first Commissioner, together with eight 
abbots i and he commanded the commissioners to pro- 
ceed mildly with the ahhot of St. Gall, who was his 


indeed introduced a law, that no Roman 
pontiff should be created without the know- 
ledge and consent of the emperor ; and this 
regulation continued as all admit from his 
time to the end of the century. This em- 
peror too, as well as his son and grandson 
of the same name, held uniformly their 
right of supremacy over the city of Rome 
and its territory, as well as over the Roman 
pontiff ; as is demonstrable by many exam- 
ples. The more intelligent bishops like- 
wise of France, Germany, and Italy were 
on their guard throughout the century, to 
prevent the Romish bishop from arrogat- 
ing to himself alone legislative power in 
the church. But still the pontiffs, some- 
times openly and directly and sometimes 
by stratagems, invaded the rights both of 
emperors and kings, and also of the 
bishops;* among whom were several who | 
flattered them and flivoured their designs. 

It has been observed by learned men that 
there were bishops in this century, though 
never before, who called the pontiffs, bishops 
of the world instead of bishops of Rome ; 
and that some even among the French 
clergy conceded what had never been hi*ard 
of, tW bishops receive indeed all their 
power from God but only through St. 
Peter. ^ 

9. The inferior bishops eagerly copied 
after the example of the principal bishop, 
by labouring to extend their authority. 
From the times of Charlemagne and his 
sons, many bishops and abbots had ob- 
tained for their tenants and estates, exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of the counts and 
other magistrates, as well as from all im- 
posts and taxes. But in this century they 

kinsman. Here is no shadow of papal jurisdiction. 
(See Ekkebart, De Cassibus S. Gnlli, cap, xl.) Yet 
the popes laid hold of various occasions to extend their 
power over monasteries. Thus we read of Sylvester 
II. that he arbitrarily declared the monastery of Lor- 
sheim free from other jurisdiction ; and ordered that 
whenever the monks deviated from their rule, they 
should be corrected by the Roman pontiff, and if this 
was not effectual the emperor should be called upon. 
(Regiee potestati deputarentur.) See Mabillon, An- 
nak* Ord, S. Bened. saecul. v. p. 43. — So also in the 
year 973 the pope called the monastery of Corvey, 
whose privileges had been established by the Emperor 
Otho, a daughter of the apostolic see and subject only 
to it. The great lords in the mean time exercised 
sovereign power in ecclesiastical things unrestrained, 
in Spain, in Germany, In England, in Italy, in Hun- 
gary, &c. The German churches possessed also the 
right of electing their own bishops ; and the popes ac- 
knowledged the right of the German kings to give 
Investiture to their bishops. See Harduin, Cecilia, 
tom. vl. par. i. p. 1.13, &c. where Pope John X. saya 
explicitly : ” Cum prisca consuetude vigeat, nuttus 
alicui cierico episcopntum conferre debeat, nisi rex, cul 
divlnitus scejrtra coUata sunt — hoc nullo modo css© 
potest, ut abxque regali praceptione in qualibet paro 
chia Eplscopus sit consecratus.**— SchL 

« Examples are adduced in the Hist, du DroU. 
Ecclis, Franqnh, tome i. p. 217, ed. in 8vo. 

** The Bencdictinj monks in their Wst, hitler, de | 
la France, tome vi p. 78, 79, 98, 186, &c. 

A A 
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laboured to obtain also civil jurisdiction 
over the cities and districts of country sub- 
ject to them, and coveted the functions 
of dukes, marquesses, and counts.* ^ For 
whereas violent contests respecting juris- 
diction and other matters, frequently 
sprang up between the dukes, the gover- 
nors of cities, or the counts and marquesses 
on the one hand and the bishops on the 
other, these latter taking advantage of 
favourable occasions, left no means unat- 
tempted to secure to themselves those high 
offices; and the kings and emperors not 
unfrecjucntly granted their petitions, some- 
times in order to put an end to the con- 
tentions and broils among the civil and 
military magistrates, sometimes from their 
reverence for religion, and sometimes with 
a view to augment their own power by 
means of the bishops. And hence it was, 
that from this time onward so many bishops 
and abbots were also to be seen sustaining 
characters entirely foreign from their sacred 
functions, and enjoying the rank of dukes, 
marquesses, counts, and viscounts.* 

10. Besides their ignorance which was 
extreme,* the body of the Latin clergy 
wore chargeable with two great vices, de- 
plored by most of the writers of those 
times, namely, concubinage and simony. 

In the first place, very generally not only 
the priests but the monks also connected 
themselves with women, some indeed in a 
lawful, but others in an unlawful manner ; 
and upon these wives and concubines and 
the cnildren born of them, they squan- 
dered the property of the church.* In the 
next place, there was scarcely any such 
thing as the regular and canonical elec- 
tion of bishops and abbots; but kings, 
princes, and nobles either conferred the 
sacred offices on their friends and minis- 
ters for whom they had partiality, or sold 
them to the highest bidders.* lienee men 
the most unfit and flagitious, sometimes 
soldiers, civil magistrates, and counts, were 
frequently invested with spiritual offices of 
the highest dignity and influence. In the 
following century Gregory VII. endea- 
voured to cure both of these evils. 

11. Among the Greek and Oriental 
monks there was more appearance of reli- 
gion and decorum ; but among the Latin 
monks at the beginning of this century, 
discipline was so low that most of them did 
not even know, that the rule they had 
bound themselves to follow was called the 
rule of St. Benedict. To this evil a re- 
medy not altogether unsuccessful was ap- 
plied by Odo, a French nobleman, who 
was a learned and devout man according 
to the standard of that age. Being made 
abbot of Cluny in Burgundy, a province 
of France, after the death of Berno, a.d. 
927, he not only obliged his monks to live 
according to their rule, but also bound 
them to observe additional rites and regu- 
lations, which had an air of sanctity, but 
were in reality trivial as well as onerous 

• AinotiK those may be reckoned the regulation of 
tolls and coinage, which some of them obtained. Thus 
for example the archbishopric of Trdves obtained these 
riglits from king l/cwis a.d. 902. See Brower's An-^ 
nal. Tremr. lib. ix. and Kohler's Reichshistorie^ p. 54. 
And in the year 946 the emperor Otho bestowed on the 
monastery of Gemblours the control of the market and 
of coinage, the free election of their own abbots and 
advocates, and the rigiit of erecting fortifications. See 
Mabillon, Anvnl. Ord. S. Bened p. 483, 484. In like 
manner Otho 11. conferred on JUilo, bishop of Minden, 
the right of coining money. Chyon. I'fiisro. Mind<ms» 
p. 166, 167, In Leibnitz's Scriptores Rrunsw. tom. ii. 
And likewise Adalgug, archbishop of llainl)urg, re- 
ceived from the munificence of Otho great power and 
direct civil dominion, namely, the judicial power, the 
right to levy tolls and to coin money, and in short 
whatever related to the royal finance, to the exclusion 
of all royal functionaries from tliese affairs. See lamt- 
becius, Oric. Hamburg, p. 10, 11 ; Pagi, Crit ad Ba- 
rm Annal. ann. 988, sec. 1, 2.— 5c///, [Pagi also tells 
us (from Witichind, lib. i. and the Chron. Btlgic. 
Magiu) that similar powers were granted by Otho I. 
to the archbishoprics of Cologne and Mentz, And to 
the bishopric of Spire and Minden. He adds, however, 
that It is not lawful for bishops to preside personally in 
tlie temporal courts, but only by their deputies. —Mur. 

* 'i'homassin, in his Dhciplhm Eedesia vd. et nova. 
tom. Hi. lib. i. cap. xxviii. p. 89, has collected much 
matter in order to evince that the functions of dukes 
and counts were sustained by bishops as early as the 
ninth century. And some of the bishops pretend to 
trace the origin of their secular power back to the 
eighth centui-y. Hut I greatly mistake if any indubi- 
table instance can be produced of earlier date than the 
tenth century. [The student will find this subject, the 
growth of the secular power of bishops, carefullv 
examined by Gieseler, and the authorities detailed with 
his ciiaroctcristic research and accuracy, In his Lehr- 
luck, Ac. Cunningham's transl. vol. ii. p. 91. — R, 

Ratherius, in his Itinnarium (published by 
H’AcJiery, SfAcileg. tom. i. p. 381) says of the priests of 
Verona; tcucitatus de fide illorum. inneni plunmos 
ficquc iptum tapere symholum, quijuixte creditur Aposto- 
lorum. [The same writer gives us (p. 376) a copy of 
the charge which he issued to the presbyters of his 
diocese, Verona. In tills charge he requires all priests 
to be able to repeat the three creeds, namely, the Apos- 
tles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian ; and moreover 
to come sev'erally and repeat them before him. He also 

1 calls upon them to consider why the Lord’s day is so 

named, and if they do not know, to make inquiry and 
learn. He likewise directs each of them to have a 
written exposition of the creed and the Lord's prayer, 
and to make himself so far master of both as to be able 
to explain, or at least be able to repeat correctly 
the prayers and the office of the mass ; and he ex- 
pressed his wish that thqy might be aide not only to 
read the lessons cidled the Epistle and the Gospel, but 
also to give a literal explanation of them.— A/ur. 

* That this custom commenced in the beginning of 
this century, appears from Orderic Vitalis and others, 
and particularly from an epistle of Mantio, bishop of 
Chalons, published by Mabillon, Analecta Veter, p. 

429, ed.' nova. Of the Italian monks who support^ 
wives and concubines and thus misused the church 
property, see Hugo, l)e Monasterii Eaxferuii Dettme 
timet in Muratori, Antiq. llaU Med,ii ^oi, tom. vi. p. 

278, &o. 

^ Very significant examples and testimonies may he 
seen in tiie Gallia Christiana, tom. i. p. 23, 37, tom. ii. 
p. 173, 179. See also Abbo’s Apologeticum. sul^oincd 
to the Codex Canon, of Pithoeus, p. 398, and Mabillon 
Annales Bened. tom. v. and others. 
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and inconvenient.* This new form of: 
monastic life procured for its author great 
fame and honour ; and in a short time it 
was propagated over all Europe. For very 
many of the ancient monasteries in France, 
Germany, Italy, Britain, and Spain, | 
adopted the discipline of Cluny ; and the 
new monasteries which were erected were 
their founders subjected to the same 
discipline. Thus was formed in the next 
century the venerable order of Cluny, or 
that body of associated Cluniacensians 
which was so widely extended and so re- 
nowned for its wealth and power.* 

12. The more distinguished writers of 
this century are easily enumerated. Among 
the Greeks was Simeon Magister, chan- 
cellor of Constantinople. He transcribed 
the earlier written lives of the saints for 
the sake of giving them a better form, and 
clothing them in a better style; for which 
he obtained the surname of Metaphrastes. ^ 

1 See Mabillon, Jnnalct Bened. tom. ill. p. 386, &c. 
and Broifat 'io ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. sxecul. v. 
p 20, &c. Mabillon treats largely of Berno, the first 
abbot and the founder of the order of Cluny, in his 
Acta Simctor, Ord. Bened. saec. v. p. 06, and of Odo, 
ibid. p. 122, Ac. The general history of this order is 
neatly written by Helyot, Hid. des Oidres Rellgieuses, 
tome V. p. 184, &c. The present state of Cluny is de- 
scribed by Marteno, Voyage Litter, de deux BhiSdictin. 
part i. p. 227, &c. 

» f am mistaken if most of the writers on occlesiasti- 
wl history have not rnisapprehendod the import of the 
word order, as applied to the Cluniacensians, Cistcr- 
lians, and others. For they take it to mean a new 
monastic institute or a new sect of monks; in which 
they mistake by confounding the modern use of the 
term with its ancient meaning. The term order, as 
used by the writers of that age, at first signified merely 
^ome particular form of monastic discipline. But from 
this use of the word another gradually arose ; for the 
word order denoted a society or association of many 
monasteries acknowledging one head, and following 
the same rules of life. The order of Cluny was not a 
now monastic sect like the orders of Carthusians, Do- 
minicans, and Franciscans ; but it denoted first that 
mode of living wliich Odo prescribed to the Benedic- 
tine monks of Cluny, and then the whole number of 
monasteries in dllferent parts of Europe which em- 
braced these regulations and united in a kind of asso- 
ciation (rf which the abbot of Cluny in France was the 
head. 

* See Leo Allatlus, De Symeonum Script itt p. 24, 
&c. BoUand, Preejatio ad Acta Sanctorum, Antw. 
sec. ill. p. vl. &c. [Simeon Metaphrastes was of noble 
birth, and a man of both genius and learning. The 
emperor T.eo made him his principal secretary, patri- 
cian, logothetes or high chancellor, and master of the 
palace. He tiouri.shed al>out a.d. iK)l ; and devoted 
his time, when the business of his offices did not pre- 
vent, to the re-writing of the lives of the saints. How 
many narratives he revised or compo.sed anew it is 
difficult to state; because the religious biographies of 
subsequent writers have been ascribed to him. Of the 
601 narratives long and short which have been attri- 
buted to him, Leo Allatius supposes 122 are actually 
of his revision, 444 he attributes to other authors 
whom he names, and 95 he thinks are not Simeon's, 
but he cannot ascertain to whom they should be attri- 
buted.— -Many of the genuine narratives of Simeon 
have found their way into the large collections of Su- 
rius and Bolland ; but the greater part of the whole 
were never printed. — Besides these revised biogra- 
phies a number of orations, epistles, and short poems, 
hymns, &c. are extant as the productions of Simeon 
See Cave’s Hist. Liter, tom. il. and Fleury, Hid. de 


But in digesting, polishing, and embellieh- 
in^ these lives of Saints, he is said to have 
enlarged the original narratives bjr the 
addition of many of his own fictions and 
silly tales. Nicon, an Armenian monk, 
has left us a tract on the religion of the 
Armenians which is by no means con- 
temptible.^ The two authors of Catenm, 
Olympiodorus and G]cumenius,® are placed 
by some in this Century ; but it is wholly 
on conjectural grounds. With better rea- 
son Suidas, the famous lexicographer, is 
placed among the writers of this century.® 
The most distinguished author among the 
Arabian Christians was Eutycliius, bishop 
of Alexandria, whose Annals with other 
writings are still extant.^ 


l' Eglise,\l-v.\v. sec. 31.— [He lived to 976 or 
77. See the Onomasticon literarium of Saxiua (tom. 
ii. p. 135) for references to works which serve to illus- 
trate his character and works.— 

* Nicon was born in Pontus and educated in a 
monastery on the confines of Pontus and Paphlagonia. 
About the year 961 his abbot sent him out as a Chris- 
tian missionai^ ; and he travelled in Armenia and 
various countries of the east and in Greece. He was 
accounted a saint, and miracles arc related of him. 
His book, De pestima Religione Aimenorum in a Latin 
translation is extant in the Biblio. Patrum. — Mur. 

^ For an account of (Ecumenius of Tricca see espe- 
cially Montfaucon, Biblioth. Coislin. p. 274. [(lieu- 
menlus, bishop of Tricca in Thrace, is placed in this 
century because he quotes Photius who lived in the 
ninth century, but mentions no later writer. Ilis brief 
Scholia on the Acts of the Apostles and on the cano- 
nical Epistles are all borrowed from the fathers, and 
especially from Chrysostom. His works were printed 
at Paris, Or. and I..at. 1631, two vols. fob— Olympio- 
dorus, a Greek monk and a deacon of Alexandria of un- 
certain age, is author of an exposition of the book of 
Kcclesiastes ; printed Or. and Lat. in Fronto le Duc’a 
Auctarium, tom. ii. p. 602. The Catena on Job 
ascribed to him is more probably the work of Nicetas, 
in the middle of the next century. It was published, 
Gr. and Lat. by Fr. Junius, Lond. 1637, fob — Mur. 

® That Suidas lived in the latter part of this century 
' is Inferred from his computations in the article ’ASofjt, 
which all terminate with the reign of the emperor 
John Zlmisces, who died of poison a.d. 975. His 
Dictionary, which is a kind of historical and literary 
Encyclopaedia, was best published by Kuster, Cam- 
bridge, 170.5, 3 vols. fob — Mur, [With Emendationea in 
Suidam, by the Rev. T. Toup, Lond. 1760—75, in 
three parts and an appendix.— It. 

^ See Fabrlclus, BibUogra. Antiq. p. 179, and Re- 
nandot. Hist. Patriarch. Alerandr. p. 347. [Euty- 
chius was a native of Egypt, and the Melcbite or ortho- 
dox patriarch of Alexandria from a.d. 933 to 950. 
His Arabic namo was Said Ibn Batrlk. that is Said the 
son of Batrik. Said signifies Blessed, which in Greek 
Is Evtvxtjs or Eutychius. He lived unhappily with his 
flock and died at the age of 75. His principal work is 
his AnnaU from the creation to a.d. 937 ; edited by E, 
Pocock, Arab, and Lat. Oxford, 1658, 4to, He also wrote 
a history of Sioily after its conquest by the Saracens, 
a disputation between the heterodox and Christiana 
in opposition to the Jacobites, and some medical tracts ; 
all of which still exist in manuscript. 

The Greek writers of this century, omitted by Mos- 
heim, are the following. 

John Cameniata, a reader in the ehurch of Thessa- 
lonica. When that city was taken and plundered by 
the Saracens a.d. 904, John was made prisoner and 
carried to Tarsus, where he composed a full and in- 
teresting Hiitory qf the destruction qf Thesaakmica 
and of his own sufferings. It was published,. Gr. and 
Lat. by Leo Allatius, Synmict. par. ib p. 180 ; and ta 
the Corpus Hist. Byxant. tom. xvl. p. 240, &c» 

Hippolytus of Thebes, who has been confemndod 
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13. The best among the Latin writers 
was Gerbert or Sylvester II. the Roman 

5 ontiff‘, of whom we have spoken before.* 
'he rest deserve no higher character than 
that of indifferent writers. Odo, who laid 
the foundation of the Cluniacensian asso- 
ciation or order, has left some writings 
which have few marks of genius and dis- 
cernment, but many of superstition Some 

tracts of Ratherius of VeHftia are extant; 
which indicate a mind of good powers and 
imbued with the love of justice and inte- 
grity.* Atto of Vercelli composed a tract 
on ecclesiastical grievances, which throws 
light on the state of those times.* Dun- 
stan, an Englishman, compiled for the be- 
nefit of monks a Harmony of monastic 
rules.* Aiilfric of Canterbury deserved 


with Hippolytus Portuensis of the third century. lie 
flourished ubout a.d. 933. A Chronicon or part of one 
composed by him was published, Or, and Lat. by Cani- 
stus. Lection. Ant q. toiu. iii. p. 35. It is probable he 
also composed the brief notices of the twelve apostles 
which have gone under the name of the earlier llyppo- 
lytus. 

Moses Bar-Cepha, bishop of Beth- Raman, and super- 
visor of the churches in the regions of Babylonia. He 
lived in this century, but in what part of it is uncer- 
tain. Ho composed In Syriac three books De Para- 
flhof which Masius translated into Latin and then 
published his translation, Antw. 15G8, Svo. It is also 
in tl»e Biblioih. Pair. tom. xvii. p. 456. 

Sisinnius, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 994—997, 
I composed a tract Oe Nuptiis Consobrinorunh which is 
in l.eunclavius, Jus Gr. et Horn. lib. ill. p. 197. — Mur, 

* Sec the preceding chapter, see. 7, 8, and Note 2, 
p. 332. 

* Hitt lAU'er. de la France, tome vi. p 229. [His 
life written by John, one of his intimate friends, and 
the same revised by Nalgod two centuries after, are in 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. vii. or 
Seecul. vi. p. 150 — 199 ; to which Mabillon prefixed a 
full account composed by himself ; ibid. p. 124, &c. 
He was a Frenchman, brought up in the court of Wil- 
liam, Duke of Aquitain, and educated at Tours and 
Paris. Ho early became a monk and a great admirer 
of St. Martin of Tours. From tlie year 9J2 till his 
death in 942, he was engaged in teaching school, presi- 
ding In monasteries, making Journeys to Rome and 
Paris, &c. on public business. His works are several 
legends concerning St. Martin, St. Mary Magdalen, 
&c. ; a life of St. Gerard, Count of Orleans, an abridg- 
ment of Gregory’s Morals on Job, and devotional 
pieces. They are all published in the Biblioih. Pair. 
tom. xvii. — Mur. [For an account of Odo and his 
works see BMir, Gesch. der lidmis. Liter. Suppl. vol. 
par. iii. p. 638 — R. 

s Hitt, Litter, de la France, tome vi. p. 339. [See 
note 1 on the preceding chapter, p. 331. — Mur. 

* Hitt, Lilthr, dela France, tome vi. p, 281. [Atto 
Secundus was a native of Lombardy, a man of learning 
and virtue, according to the standard of the age. Au- 
gustine was his favourite author. He presided over 
the church of Vercelli from a.d. 946 till his death in 
960. His woriks were republished in a more complete 
form in 2 vols. fol. Vercelli, 1769. They comprise a 
collection of canons and ecclesiastical statutes for the 
use of his church, De Pretmrit Eccletiasticis, (on the 
bishem’s courts, their ordinations), and De Facultati- 
but Eedetiarum, several Homilies, and a verbal Com- 
mentary on the Epistles of Paul.— -Mur. [Of Atto, 
(Axzo in Italian and Hatto in German) and his works, 
see also Bilhr, ubi supra, p. 643. — R, 

^ 8t. Dunstan was born in Somerset, educated at 
Glastonbury where he became a monk, and afterwards 
abbot. He served several years at court, was bishop of 
Woicester a.d. 956, bishop of London in 958, and 
Vohbishop of Canterbury from 961 to 988. He was 


well of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain by a 
variety of tracts.® Burchard, bishop of 
Worms, aided the study of canon law by a 
volume of Decreta in twenty books. But 
he was not the sole compiler, for he was 
aided by Olbert.^ Odiloof Lyons has left 
us some frigid sermons and other things 
not much better.® Of those who wrote 


a most zealous promoter of monkery and celibacy, and 
is reported to have wrought many miracles. His Har- 
mony of monastic rules was published by Reiner, as 
an Appendix to his work on the antiquity of the Bene- 
dictine order in England, Douay, 1626, fol. See Hume’s 
History qf England, vol. i. eh. ii. p. 94, &c. His life 
and miracles composed by Osbern, a monk of Canter- 
bury in the eleventh century, with extracts from others, 
may be seen in Mabillon, Acta S S. Ord. Rrned. tom. 
vii. or Strcul. v. p. 654—715. — Mur, [For further 
particulars respecting him, the English student may 
consult Lingard’s Hittory qf England; Turner’s His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saj ons, vol. ii. p. 260, especially the 
note at p. 277; Wright’s Biogr. Brit. Liter. Anglo- 
Saxon period; Dunham’s Europe during (he Middle 
Ages, vol. iii. p. 262—297. The Roman CathoUc view 
of his character may be seen more fully developed in 
Wright’s Biographia Britannicn Literaria, Anglo- 
Saxon period, p, 443, &c. ; and the protestant view in 
Soame’s Anglo-Saxon Church, Loud. 183.5, p. 167, &e. 
— Ii. 

« iElfric or l.lfric or Alfric, archbishop of Canter- 
bury from a.d. 996 to 1006. was a monk of Abingdon, 
and (as Ussher supposes) filled several other offices in 
the church during forty years, before he was made 
archbishop of Canterbury. Most of the writings 
generally ascribed to him are by some ascribed to ano- 
ther monk of tiie same name, who was made archbis- 
hop of York and died a.d. 1051. See Wharton’s Dis- 
sert, de Duobus Affricis, in Ins Anglia Sacra ; and 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Beru d. tom. viii. p. 61, 
Ac. The works ascribed to .Elfrlc of Canterbury are a 
Biblical Hi.story, a Homily on the body and blood of 
Christ, (in which he disproves transubstantiation ;) 
an Epistle to Wulfin, bishop of Sherburne, another to 
Wulfsine, archbishop of York, a Penitentiary, and 
an Epistle to Wulfin, on the ecclesiastical canons. 
These have been published, ar^d most of them in Saxon 
and Latin. Besides these there exist in MS. a collec- 
tion of eighty Sermons, a Saxon Chronicle, a transla- 
tion of the canons of the Nicene council, a translation 
of St. Gregory’s Dialogue, with several lives of monk- 
ish saints, all in the Saxon language ; also a Latin- 
Saxon dictionary, a grammar of the Saxon language. 
Extracts from Priscian, &c. See Cave’s Hist. lAtir 
vol.il. — Mur. [The general opinion now is that tht 
Elfric who WTOte the preceding works, was of York 
and not of Canterbury. There is a full account of 
him in Soames* Anglo-Saxon Church, Lond. 1835, p. 
218—229. See also Wright’s Biogr. Britan. Liter. 
Anglo-Saxon period. — R. 

7 See the Chronicon Wormatieme in Ludwig’s Reli- 
quice Manmeriptor. torn. ii. p. 43 ; and the Hist. Lit- 
ter. de la France, tome vii. p. .595, Ac. [Burchard, a 
Hessian, was first a monk of Laubes, and then bishop 
of Worms from a.d. 996 to 1026. He commenced his 
great work on canon law while in his monastery and 
with the aid of his instructor Olbert, but completed It 
during his episcopate. It was first published at Co- 
logne, 1548, fol. and afterwards in 8vo. Though still 
in twenty books it contains not a sixth part of the 
original work. Its authority is very small, being com- 
pile without due care and often from spurious works. 
The full title of the book is. Magnum Dccretorum (or 
Canonum) Volumen ; but it is often cited by the title 
Decrettm, and also by that of Brocardka or Brocar- 
dicorum Opw, from the French and Italian Brocard 
i.e. Burchard, See Bchroeckh’s Kirchengetch. vol. 
xxii. p. 414, &c. — Mur. 

f St. Odilo was a native of Auvergne, educated at 
Cluny where he became the abbot a.d. 994. He after 
wai'ds refused the archbisbopric of Lyons ; and died 
abbot of Cluny A.D. 1049, aged eighty-seven years. His 
w'orks, as published by Du' Chesne In his Biblioth. 
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CUAP III.] 

histories and annals, this is not the place to 
treat. ^ 

CHAPTER HI. : 

THE HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. That the most important doctrines of 
Christianity were misunderstood and per- | 
verted, and that those which remained i 
uncorrupted were obscured by the addition j 
of the most foolish opinions, is manifest 
from every writer of this period. The es- 
sence of religion was supposed, by both 
Greeks and Latins, to consist in the wor- 
ship of images, in honouring departed 
saints, in searching for and preserving 
sacred relics, and in heaping riches upon 
the priests and monks. Scarcely an indi- 
vidual ventured to approach God without 
first duly propitiating the images and the 
s.iints. And in searching after relics and 
hoarding them, all were zealous even to 
frensy ; and if we may believe the monks 
nothing was more an object of the divine 
solicitude, than to indicate to doting old 
women and bareheaded monks the places 
where the corpses of holy men were de- 
posited. The fire which burns out the 
stains remaining on human souls after 

CluniaccnaiSt Paris, 1614, and tlienco in the Biblioth» 
Pair. tom. xvil. consist of fourteen sermons on the 
festal days, lives of St. Maiolus and St. Adeletdis, 
four hymns, and some letters. Ilis own life, written 
by his pupil Jotsald, is given us by Mabillon, together 
with a long biographical preface, in the Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. JBcned. tom . viil. p. 63 1 — 7 1 0. — Mur. [Sec also Fa- 
bricius, Biblh. Latin. Med. Mvitiom. v. p. 447-9. — R. 

* The Latin writers omitted by Mosheim were some 
of them mere authors of the lives of certain monks 
and saints. Such were Stephen, abbot of Laubes and 
A.D. 903, bishop of Liege; Hubald, or Ilucbald, a French j 
monk who flourished under Charles the Hald a.d. 916; j 
Gerard, deacon of the cloister of St. Medard a.d. 932; 
Fridegodus, a monk of Canterbury, a.d. 960; and 
Adso, abbot of Montlcr en Dor in France, a.d. 980. 
Most of the others were popes or bishops, who have 
left us only some epistles. Sxich wore John X. pope 
A.D. 915— 928 ; — Agapatus II. pope a.d. 946— 956;— 
John XII. pope a.d. 056— 963 ; — John XIII. pope a.d. 
965—972 ; — Pilgrim or Peregilne, archbishop of Lorch, 
a.d. 971— 992; -Benedict VI. pope a.d. 972-974 ;— 
Benedict VII. pope a.d. 975—984 ; — John XV. pope 
a.d. 986—996; and Gregory V. pope a.d. 996—999. 
T« these classes of writers may be subjoined tiio two 
following individuals. 

Roswida or Roswitha, a learned and devout nun of 
Gandersheim in Germany, who flourished about a.d. 
980. She understood Greek as well as Latin, in which 
she wrote. Her compositions are all in verse, namely, 
a panegyric on Otho the Great, eight Martyrdoms of 
early saints, Bi.x sacred Comedies on various subjects, 
but chiefly in praise of the saints, and a poem on the 
establishment of her monastery. These were best 
edited by Schurzfleisch, 'Wittemb. 1707, 4to. See Sch- 
roeckh’s Kirchengesch. vol. xxi. p. 177, 256. [Respect- 
ing this “ clarissima virgo,” also called Hroswitha, see 
Vossius, Hist. Latin, cap. 41, tom. ii. p. 328; Pagi, 
Critics, &c. ad ann. 925 ; Leyserus, Hist. Poetar. Med. 
JEvi, p. 287-9. Fabricius, BibU LaU tom. 1. p. 719, 
and tom. ill. p. 322.— jR. 

Ilerier or Harlger, abbot of Laubes, a.d. 990 — 1007. 
He wrote a history of the bishops of Liege, a tract on 
the body and blood of Christ, and the lives of three 
saints — Mur, 


death, was au object of intense dread to 
all, nay was more feared than the punish- 
ments of hell. For the latter it was sup- 
posed might be easily escaped, if they only 
died rich in the prayers and merits of the 
priests or had some saint to intercede for 
them ; but not so the former. And the 
priests, perceiving this dread to conduce 
much to their advantage, endeavoured by 
their discourses and by fables and fictitious 
miracles, continually to raise it higher and 
higher. 

2. The controversies respecting grace 
and the Lord’s supper which disquieted the 
preceding century, were at rest in this. 
For each party, as appears from various 
testimonies, left the other at liberty either 
to retain the sentiments they had embraced, 
or to change them. Nor was it an object 
of much inquiry in this illiterate and 
thoughtless age, what the theologians be- 
lieved on these and other subjects. Hence 
among those who nourished in this century 
we find followers both of Augustine and of 
Pelagius ; and perhaps as many can be 
discovered who supposed the real body and 
blood of Christ were literally present in 
the eucharist, as there were who either had 
no established opinion on the subject, or 
believed the Lord’s body to be not present, 
and to be received in the eucharist only by 
a holy exercise of the soul.^ Let no one 
however ascribe this moderation and for- 
bearance to the wisdom and vii’tue of the 
age ; it was rather the want of intelligence 
and knowledge which rendered them both 
indisposed and unable to contend on these 
subjects. 

3. Innumerable examples and testimonies 
show that immense superstition flourished 
everywhere throughout the Christian world. 
To this were added many futile and ground- 
less opinions, fostered by the priests for 
their own advantage. Among the opinions 
which dishonoured and disquieted the 
Latin churches in this century, none pro- 
duced more excitement than the belief that 
the day of final consummation was at hand. 
This belief was derived in the preceding 
century from the Apocalj^pse of John, xx. 

* That the Latin doctors of this century held dif. 
ferent opinions respecting the manner in which the 
body and blood of Christ are present in the sacred Sup- 
per is very clearly attested : nor do learned men among 
the Roman Catholics, who follow truth rather than 
party feelings, disavow the fact. That the doctrine of 
transubstaritiation was at this time unknown to the 
English, has been shown from their l^ublic hotniUes, by 
Rapin, Hist, d' Angleteyre, tome i. p. 463. Yet that 
this doctrine was then received by some of the French 
and Cierman divines may be as easily demonstrated, 
^or a Judicious account of the opinions of the Saxon 
English church concerning the eucharist, see Collier’s 
Ecclesiastical History qf Great Britain, vol. i. cent, x* 
p. 204, 266.— J/itc/. 




‘2 — 4; and being advanced by many in 
this century it spread over all Europe, 

, and excited great terror and alarm among 
I the people. For they supposed St. John 
: had explicitly foretold that after a thou- 
sand years from the birth of Christ, Satan 
Would be let loose, Antichrist would ap- 
pear and the end of the world would come. 
Ilcnce immense numbers transferring their 
property to the churches and monasteries, 
left all and proceeded to Palestine, where 
they supposed Christ would descend from 
heaven to judge the world. Others by a 
solemn vow consecrating themselves and all 
they possessed to the churches, the monas- 
teries, and the priests, served them in 
the character of slaves, performing the daily 
tasks assigned them ; for they hoped the 
supreme J udge would be more favourable 
to them, if they made themselves servants 
to his servants. Hence also whenever an 
eclipse of the sun or moon occurred, most 
people betook themselves to caverns, rocks, 
and caves. Very many also gave a large 
part of their estates to God and the saints, 
that is, to the priests and monks. And in 
many places, edifices both sacred and se- 
cular were suffered to go to decay, ami in 
some instances actually pulled down from 
the expectation that they would no longer 
be needed. This general delusion was op- 
I posed indeed by a few wiser individuals, 
yet nothing could overcome it till the cen- 
tury had closed. But when the century 
ended without any great calamity, the 
greater part began to understand that John 
had not really predicted what they so much 
feared.* 


i ** And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the devil, and Satan, and bound him a thou- 
sand years,” &c. They understood this text to refer 
to the times of the Christian dispensation. And as 
Satan was to be loosed after the thousand years, and 
as the vision proceeds immediately to describe the 
general judgment, they concluded the world would 
come to an end about a.d. 1000.— yifvr. 

* Almost all the donations of this century afford 
evidence of this general delusion in Europe. For the 
reason assigned for the gift is generally thus expressed : 
AppropinquarUe mimdi termino^ &c. [l.e. The end cf 
the vmld being now at Of the many other 

proofs of the prevalence of this opinion (which was so 
profitable to the olergy), 1 will adduce only one striking 
passage from Abbo of Fleury, in his Apologeticum ad* 
vertut Amulphum, which Pithceus has subjoined to the 
Codex Canonum Ecclesia Itomana, p. 401. “When a 
little boy ^in the tenth century) 1 heard a public .dis- 
course delivered in the churoh of Paris concerning the 
end of the world ; that immediately after the thousand 
years terminated, Antichrist would come, and not long 
after that the universal judgment would follow. This 
doctrine I resisted as fsir as 1 was able from the Gos- 
pels, the Apocalypse, and the book of Daniel. At last 
my abbot of blessed memory, Richard, very skllfrtUy 
OTadicated the inveterate error respecting the end of the 
v^rld, after receiving the letter from the Lotharlngians 
which I was to answer. For the rumour had fllled 
n^rly tt»e whole worid that when the Annunciation of 
wary should fell on Saturday, toen b^jrond sR doubt 
the end of the world would take place.** 


4. The number of the acknowledged 
saints, t. e. of the purple-clad inmates of 
the heavenly court and ministers of state 
in the world above, was everywhere on the 
increase.® For this age or unparalleled 
thoughtlessness and superstition required a 
host of patrons. Besides so great was the 
wickedness and madness of most people, 
that the reputation of being a saint was 
obtained without much effort. Whoever 
was by nature rather austere and of coarse 
manners, or exhibited a strong imagination, 
appeared amidst such a profligate multi- 
tude as one who had intimate converse 
with God. The Roman pontiff, who had 
previously begun to assume to himself 
the right of making new saints, gave the 
first specimen of the actual exercise of this 
power in this century ; at least no example 
of an earlier date is extant. John XV. in 
the year 993, by a solemn aet enrolled 
Udalrich, bishop of Augsburg, among those 
to whom Christians might lawfully address 
prayers and worship.* Yet this act must 
not be understood to imply that from this 
time onward none but the Roman pontilf 
might enroll a saint.® For there are ex- 
amples which show that down to the twelfth 
century, the bishops of the higher rank 
and provincial councils without even con- 
sulting the pontiff, placed in the list of 
saints such as they deemed to be worthy of 
it.® But in the twelfth century Alexander 


* Yet it should bo remarked that before the year 994, 
prayers to the saints and to the Virgin Mary are not 
mentioned in the canons of the English churches. 
They are first enjoined in a collection of canons of this 
date, which is in Wilkin’s Concilia, tom. i. p. 266. \Ve 
read however in a circular Epistle of John XV. in the 
year 993 : Sic adoramus et colimus reliquiat martyrum 
et confessorum, ut eum [Christum], cujus martyres 
sunt, adoremus— si quis contradicat, Anathema, liar* 
duin’s Concilia, tom. vi. par. i. p. 726. — Schl. 

* Pagi, lirevUtT. Pont(f. Homan, tom. ii. p. 259, &c. 

® This opinion was held by the friends of the Romish 

court; and in particular by Bonannus, Ntmismat, 
Pontif, liomanor, tom. i. p. 41, &c. 

® See the remarks of Pagi, Breviarium, tom. ii. p. 
260, tom. iii. p. 30, and of Chapelle, Bihliolheque 
Angloise, tome x. p. 105, and Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord, 
Bened, Praef. ad Sacul. v. p. 63. [The word canon in 
the middle ages denoted in general a register or a 
matriculation roll, and in a more limited sense a list 
qf the saints; and to canonize a person who was to 
enroll his name in this book or register of the saints. 
In the earlier times none were recognised as saints 
except martyrs and confessors. But in the times of 
ignorance, the stupid people often selected and made 
for themselves saints who did not deserve the name. 
To remedy the evil it was ordained, that no one should 
be recognized as a saint till the bishop of the place, 
after investigation made, should declare him such. 
This was the practice in Europe from the seventh cen- 
tury onward. The popes canonized as well as others, 
but only In their own diocese. But at this time the 
chapter of Augsburg saw fit to request the pope to pro- 
nounce their bishop Ulrich a saint for all the churches. 
The bishop of Augsburg who succeeded Ulrich might 
have canonized tola worthy man for the church of 
Augsburg ; but in that case he would have been ho- 
noured only in bis own diocese, and not throughout the 
whole church. The pope compiled with the reaueet 
without much hi^iuiry. — SchU ^ 
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RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


III. annulled this right of councils and 
bishops; and made canonization as it is 
called, to rank among the greater causes, or 
such as belong only to the pontifical court. 

5. Of the labours of the theologians in 
sacred science and the different branches 
of it, little can be said. The holy scrip- 
tures no one explained in a manner which 
would place him high among even the 
lowest class of interpreters. Eor it is un- 
certain whether Olympiodorus and (Ecu- 
menius of Tricca belong to this century. 
Among the Latins, Remigius of Auxerre 
continued his exposition of the scriptures, 
which he commenced in the preceding cen- 
tury. He is very concise on the literal signi- 
fication, but very copious and prolix on the 
mystical sense, which he prefers greatlpr to 
the literal meaning. Besides he exhibits 
not so much his own thoughts as those of 
others, deriving his explanations from the 
early interpreters. Odo’s morals on Job 
are transcribed from the work of the same 
title by Gregory the Great. Those who 
were esteemed the best expositors of scrip- 
ture in that age, may be learned from Not- 
kerus Balbulus, who wrote a professed ac- 
count of them.*. 

0. Systematic theology had not a single 
writer, Greek or Latin. The Greeks were 
satisfied with Daraasconus, and the Latins 
with Augustine and Gregory the Great, 
who were in that age regarded as the 
greatest of theologians. Yet some also 
read Bede, and Rabanus Maurus. Moral 
and practical theology received less atten- 
tion than in almost any age. If we except 
some discourses which are extremely mea- 
gre and dry, and the lives of saints which 
were composed among the Greeks by Si- 
meon Metaphrastes, and among tho Latins 
by llubald, Odo, Stephen of Liege, and 
others, without fidelity and in very bad 
taste, there remains nothing more in this 
century which can be placed under the 
head of practical theology. ^ Nor do we 
find that an^ one sought distinction by 
polemic writings, or confutations of the 
enemies of truth. 

7. The controversies between the Greeks 
and Latins, in consequence of the troubles 
and calamities of the times, were carried 
on with much less noise than before ; but 
they were not wholly at rest.* And those 

1 Ills book is entitled, De Interpretibut Dioinarum 
LUerarumy and may be found In Pezius, Thesaur, 
Anecdot. Kovist. tom. 1. par. 1. p. 1. It was addressed 
to Solomon, afterwards bishop of Constance, whom it 
excited to the study not only of the biblical interpreters, 
but also ^the ecelesiastlcal historians and the writers 
of biographies of the saints ; so that it may be viewed 
as a guide to the best method of studying theology 
agreeably to the taste of those time*.— 5cAI. 

• Le Quien, Dist, 1. Damatceniea, de Processione 


certainly much distort the truth who main- 
tain that this pernicious discord was healed, 
and that the Greeks for a time came over 
to tho Latins although it is true that the 
state of the times obliged them occasionally 
to form a truce, though a deceptive one. 
The Greeks contended violently among 
themselves respecting repeated marriages. 
The emperor Leo, surnamed the Wise or 
the Philosopher, having had no male issue 
by three successive wives, married a fourth 
born in humble condition, Zoe Carbinop- 
sina. As such marriages by the canon law 
of the Greeks were accounted incestuous, 
the patriarch Nicolaus excluded tho em- 
peror from the communion. The empeiror 
indignant at this deprived Nicolaus of his 
office, and put Euthymius into his place, 
who admitted the emperor indeed to tho 
communion, but resisted tho law which 
the emperor wished to enact permitting 
fourth marriages. Hence a schism and 
great animosity arose among the clergy; 
some siding with Nicolaus and others with 
Euthymius. Leo died soon after, and 
Alexander having deposed Euthymius re- 
stored Nicolaus to his office; who now 
assailed the character of the deceased em- 
peror with the severest maledictions and 
execrations, and defended his opinion of 
the unlawfulness of fourth marriages in the 
most contentious manner. To put an end 
to these commotions so dangerous to the 
Greeks, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, tho 
son of Leo, assembled an ecclesiastical 
council at Constantinople in the year 920, 
which prohibited fourth marriages alto- 
gether, but allowed third marriages under 
certain restrictions. The publication of 
this law restored the public tranquillity.* 
Some other small contests of similar im- 
portance arose among the Greeks, which 
indicate their want of discernment, their 
ignorance of true religion, and how much 
the opinions of tho fathers prevented them 
from exercising their own reason. 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTOBT OP CEREMONIES AND RITES. 

1. How great a load of rites and cere- 
monies oppressed and stifled religion in 
this century, appears abundantly from the 
acts of councils held in England, France, 
Germany, and Italy. The many new-made 


^irittu S, sec. 13, p. 12. Spanheim, De Perpetua 
Ditsensione Ecc(. Orient, et Occident, par. Iv. sec. 7, 
Opp, tom. 11. p. 529. 

» Leo AUatins, De Perpetua Consensume EecU Orient, 
et Occident, lib. ii. cap. vil. vlU. p. 600, &c. 

« These facts are faithfully collected from Oedrtnus, 
Leunolavitts {de Jure Graxo^Rom, tom. 1. p. 104, 

Leo Grammaticus, Simeon Logoth^ee, and other wri- 
ters of Byzantine history. 
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citizens of heaven almost daily enrolled in 
the calendar, required the institution of new 
festal days, new forms of worship, and new 
religious rites. And in inventing thesa, the 
priests though * in everything else stupid 
and inefficient, were wonderfully ingenious. 
Some of their arrangements flowed from 
the erroneous opinions on sacred and secu- 
lar subjects, which the barbarous nations 
had derived from their ancestors and incor- 
porated with Christianity. Nor did the 
guides of the church oppose these customs ; 
but supposed they had fulfilled all their 
duty, when they had either honoured with 
some Christian forms what was worthless 
and base in itself, or had assigned to it 
some far-fetched allegorical import. Several 
customs accounted sacred arose from the 
silly opinions of the multitude respecting 
God and the inhabitants of heaven. For 
they supposed God and those intimate with 
him above, to be affected in the same man- 
ner as earthly kings and their nobles, 
who are rendered propitious by gifts and 
presents, and are gratified with frequent 
salutations and external marks of respect. 

2. Near the end of this century in the 
year 998, by the influence of Odilo, abbot 
of Cluny, 'the number of festal days among 
the Latins was augmented, by the addition 
of the annual celebration in memory of all 
departed souls. Before this time it had 
been the custom in many places, to offer 
prayers on certain days for the souls in 
purgatory ; but these prayers were offered 
only for the friends and patrons of a par- 
ticular religious order or society. Odilo’s 
piety was not to be thus limited ; he wished 
to extend this kindness to all the departed 
souls who were suffering in the invisible 
world.* The author of the suggestion was 
a Sicilian recluse or hermit, who caused it 
to be stated to Odilo that he had learned 
from a divine revelation, that the souls in 
purgatory might be released by the prayers 
of the monks of Cluny.* At first therefore 


* See Mabillon, Jeta Sanct. Ord. Bened* [tom viii.] 

or scecul. vl. par. 1. p. 684 : where he gives the life of 
Odllo^nd his decree instituting this new festival. [The 
story of the hermit is differently related. One says the 
hermit stated that wandering near Mount Etna he 
overheard the souls burning in that volcano relate the 
benefits they received from the prayers of Odilo. 
Another represents the hermit as saying simply, it was 
divinely revealed to him. One likewise represents the 
hernilt as stating that all the souls in purgatory enjoyed 
respite, two days each week, namely Mondays and 
Tuesdays. Another says he represented that several 
souls had been released entirely from purgatory by his 
prayers. And another that many souls might be re- 
leased, &c. See Mabillon, ubi tupreu p> 666, 701 (ed. 
Paris, 1701) and Fleury, Hist, de livr. lix. seo. 

57. All agree that the hermit made his representation 
to a French monk, tiien on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and bade him acquaint Odilo with It, which was accor- 
dingly done. — Mur. 

• Tho pontiff Benedict XIV. or Prosper Lambertinl, 


this was only a private regulation of the 
society of Cluny ; but a Roman pontiff— 
who he was is unknown — approved of the 
institution, and ordered it to be every- 
where observed. 

8. The worship of the Virgin Mary which 
previously had been extravagant, was in 
this century carried much farther than be- 
fore. Not to mention other things less 
certain, I observe first that near the close 
of this century the custom became preva- 
lent among the Latins, of celebrating 
masses and abstaining from flesh on Satur- 
days in honour of St. Mary. In the next 
place, the daily office of St. Mary which 
the Latina call the lesser office was intro- 
duced, and it was afterwards confirmed by 
Urban II. in the council of Clermont. 
Last^, pretty distinct traces of the Rosary 
and Crown of St. Mary, as they are called, 
or of praying according to a numerical ar- 
rangement, are to be found in this century. 
For they who tell us that St. Dominic in- 
vented the Rosary in the thirteenth con- 
turjr, do not bring satisfactory proof of 
their opinion.® The Rosary consisted of 
fifteen repetitions of the Lord’s prayer, and 
one hundred and fifty salutations of St. 
Mary ; and what the Latins called the Crown 
of St. Mary consisted of six or seven repe- 
titions of the Lord’s prayer and sixty or 
seventy salutations, according to the age 
ascribed by different authors to the holy 
virgin. 

CHAPTER V. 

BISTORT or HERESIES. 

1. Tub amazing stupidity of the age 
which was the source of so many evils, had 
this one advantage, that it rendered the 
church tranquil and undisturbed by new 
sects and discords. The Nestorians and 
Monophysites began to experience more 
hardships under the Arabians than formerly; 
and they are said to have repeatedly suf- 
fered the greatest violence. But as many 
of them gained the good will of the great, 
by their skill in medicine or by their abi- 
lities as stewards and men of business, the 
persecutions which occasionally broke out 
were in a measure suppressed.* 

2. The Manichaeans or Paulicians, of 

in his treatise De Ftistis Jesu Christu MaritSt et SanC” 
torum^ lib. iil. cap. 22, 0pp. tom. x. p. 671, very wisely 
observes silenco respecting this obscure and disrepu- 
table origin of that anniversary; and thus shows us 
wliat he thought of It. In this work of Benedict XIV. 
are many specimens of the author’s discernment. 

^ This is formaily demonstrated by Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor, Ord. Bened. Prsef. ad seecuL v. p. Iviii. &c. 

* Some Nestorians were private secretaries of the 
Kaliphs ; and the Ncstorian patriarch had such influ- | 
ence with the Kaliph, that the Jacobite and Greek / 1 
bishops living among the Arabians were obl{go4 in 
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whom mention has been made before, be- 1 
came considerably numerous in Thrace] 
under the emperor John Tzimisces. As 
early as the eighth century Constantine j 
Copronymus had removed a large portion 
of this sect to this province, that they 
might no longer disturb the tranquillity of 
the East; yet they still remained very 
numerous in Syria and the neighbouring 
countries. Theodoras therefore the bishop 
of Antioch, for the safety of his own Hock 
did not cease importuning the emperor, 
until he ordered a new colony of Mani- 
chmans to be transplanted to rhilippopolis.^ 
From Thrace the sect removed into Bul- 
garia and Slavonia, in which countries they 
afterwards had a supreme pontiff of their 
sect; and they continued their residence 
there down to the time of the council of 
Basil or to the fifteenth century. From 
Bulgaria they migrated to Italy, and spread- 
ing thence into other countries of Europe, 
they gave much trouble to the Roman 
pontiffs.* 

3. At the close of this century a plebeian 
of the name of Leuthard, in the village of 
Virtus near Chalons, attempted some inno- 
vations in religion; and in a short time 
drew a large share of the vulgar after him. 
He would allow of no images, for he is said 
to have broken the image of our Saviour. 
He maintained that tithes ought not to be 
given to the priests, and said that in the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, some 
things were true and some false. He 
pretended to be inspired ; but bishop 
Gebwin drove the man to extremities, 
and at last he threw himself into a well.* 
1 suppose the disciples of this man, who 


their diflBcultles to put themselves under his protection. 
See Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Clem. Vatic, tom. iv. 
p. 96-100.— 

* Zonaras, Annal. lib. xvii. p. 209, ed. Paris; p. 164, 
ed. Venice. 

> And as has been already observed perhaps some 
remains of the sect still exist in Bulgaria. 

3 A n account of these transactions is given by Olahcr 
Radulphus, llvt. lib. ii. cap. xl. [Fleury, Hht. de 
I’Eglise, livr. Iviii. sec. 1.9, thus relates the whole story 
on the authority of Glaber. Near tlio close of tho 
year 1000, a plebeian of the name of Leutard in the 
village of Virtus and diocese of Chalons, pretended to 
be a prophet and deceived many. Being at a certain 
time in the fields and fatigued with labour, he laid him- 
self down to sleep ; when a great swarni of bees seemed 
to enter the lower part of his body, and to pass out of 
his mouth with a great buzzing. They next began to 
sting him severely, and after tormenting him awhile 
they spoke to him and commanded him to do some 
things which were beyond human power. He returned 
home exhausted, and with a view to obey the divine 
admonition dismissed his wife. Then proceeding to 
the church as if for prayer, he entered it and seized and 
broke the image of the crucifi.v. Tho by-standers 
were amazed and supposed the man was deranged ; but 
as they were simple rustics, be easily persuaded them 
that he had performed the deed under the direction of 
a supernatural and divine revelation. Leutard talked 


doubtless taught many other things be- 
sides what are stated above, joined them- 
selves with those who in France were after- 
wards called Albigenses, and who are said 
to have leaned to the views of the Mani- 
chasans. 

4. Some remains of tho Arians still ex- 
isted in certain parts of Italy, and especially 
in the region about Padua.* Ratherius, 
bishop of Verona, had a controversy with 
the Anthropomorphites from the year 939 
onwards. For in the neighbourhood of 
Vicenza there were many persons, no^ 
only among the laity but the clergy, who 
supposed that God possesses a human 
form, and sits upon a golden throne in the 
manner of kings ; and that his ministers or 
angels are winged men clothed in white 
robes.® These erroneous conceptions will 
not surprise us if we reflect that the people, 
who were extremely ignorant on all sub- 
jects and especially on religion, saw God 
and the angels so represented everywhere 
in the paintings which adorned the churches. 
Still more irrational was the superstition of 
I those assailed by the same Ratherius, who 
were led, I know not how, to believe tb,?t 


much and wished to be regarded as a great teacher. 
Rut in his discourses there was nothing solid and no 
truth. Ho said that tho things taught by the prophets ' 
were to be believed only in part, and that the rest was 
useless. Ho declared that it was of no use to a man to 
pay his tithes. Fame now proclaimed him to be a man 
of God, and no small part of the vulgar went after him. 
But Geboin, the venerable and wise bishop of Chalons, 
summoned the man before him and Interrogated him 
respecting all the things reported of him. He began 
to dissemble and conceal the poison of his wickedness, 
and quoted portions of the Scriptures which he had 
never studied. The sagacious bishop now convinced 
the blockhead of falsehood and madness, and In part 
reclaimed the people whom he had seduced. The 
wretched Leutard, finding his reputation ruined among 
the people, drowned liimself in a well. — Mur. 

* It appears from Ugelll’s Italia Sacra^ tom. v. p. 
429 of the new edition, that in the diocese of Peter, the 
bishop of Padua, who died a.d. 942, there were many 
Arlans whom that bishop strenuously opposed. And 
in the same work, p. 433, it is stated that bishop Goslin 
or Gauslin, who filled the see from the year 964 till into 
tho following century, completely exterminated this 
sect. — Srhl. 

* Ratherius, Sermo i. De Quadragesima (in D’Ache- 
ry, Spicilegium, tom. i. p. 3»8) says-: — “ One of my 
people informed mo three days ago of certain pres- 
byters in tho diooese of Vicenza adjoining us, who 
think God is corporeal, because we read in the 
Scriptures that the eyes of the Lord are upon the 
righteous and his ears open, &q. This disturbed me 
not a little. But, horrible to tell I I found the same 
perverseness cleaving to members of my own flock ; 
for addressing them in public and showing that God 
is a spirit, some of my own priests to my astonishment 
muttert^d and said. — ‘ What now shall we do ? Hitherto 
it secme<l to us that we knew something about God, 
but now it appears tiiat God is nothing at aU since he 
has no head, no eyes, &c.* No, you were stupidly 
fabricating idols in your own hearts, and forgetting the 
immensity of God were picturing, as it were, some 
great king seated on a golden throne, and the host of 
angels around being winged men clothed In white 
garments, such as you see painted on Uie church walls. 
Ac.’* — Mur. 
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St. Michael says mass every Monday, j is probable that the priests who performed 
before God in heaven, and who therefore service in the temples devoted to St. 
resorted on those days to the churches Michael, instilled this most absurd notion 
which were dedicated to St. Michael.* It as they did other errors into the minds of 

* Ratheiius, Eputola Synodica, In D'Aohery, Spici~ VUlgar, in order tO gratify thciT OWn 
legium, tom. Ii. p. 294, &c. ; Sigbertus GemUaccada, SVariCioUS ViewS, 

Chr^not. ad ann. &30. 
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CENTURY ELEVENTH. 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OP THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER r. 

TUB PROSPEUOUS EVENTS OF THE CUUIICH. 

1. The Hungarians, Danes, Poles, Rus- 
sians, and other nations, who in the pre- 
ceding century had received a kind of 
knowledge of the Christian religion, could 
not be brought universally in a short time, 
to prefer Christianity to the religions of 
their fathers. Therefore during the greatest 
part of this century their kings, with the 
teachers whom they drew around them, 
were occupied in gradually enlightening 
and converting these nations. * In Tartary * 
and the adjacent regions, the activitjr of the 
Nestorians continued daily to gam over 
more people to the side of Christianity. 
And such is the mass of testimony at the 
present day, that we cannot doubt but 
that bishops of the highest order or Me- 
tropolitans, with many inferior bishops 
subject to them, were established at that 
period in the provinces of Cashgar, Nua- 
cheta, Turkestan, Genda, Tangut, and 
others.® Whence it will be manifest that 
there was a vast multitude of Christians in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries in these 
countries, which are now either devoted to 
Mohammedism or worshippers of imaginary 
gods. And that all these Christians fol- 
lowed the Nestorian creed and were subject 
to the supreme pontiff of the Nestorians 
residing in Chaldea, is so certain as to be 
beyond all controversy*. 

2. For the conversion of the European 
nations who still lived enveloped in super- 
stition and barbarism, as the Slavonians, 
the Obotriti, the Wends, the Prussians, 
&c. some pious and good men laboured 
indeed, but with either very little or no 
success. Near the close of the preceding 

^ For an account of the Poles and Russians, see the 
life of St. Romuald, In the Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. 
Februar. p. 113, 114 ; and for the Hungarians, p. 117. 

• The word Tartary is here used in its broadest 
•ense ; for 1 am not insensible that the Tartars, properly 
M> called, are widely different from the Tangutians, 
Calmucs, Mongols, and other tribes. 


century Adalbert, bishop of Prague, visited 
the ferocious nation of the Prussians, with 
a view to instruct them in the knowledge 
of Christianity ; and the result was that he 
was murdered in the year 996 by Siggon, 
a pagan priest.^ The king of Poland, 
Boieslaus Chrobry, avenged the death of 
Adalbert by a severe war, and laboured to 
accomplish by arms and penalties what 
Adalbert could not effect by arguments.® 
Yet there were not wanting some who 
seconded the king’s violent measures by 
admonitions, instructions, and persuasions. 
In the first place, we are told that one Boni- 
face of illustrious birth and a disciple of St. 
Romuald, and afterwards one Bruno with 
eighteen companions, went from Germany 
into Prussia as Christian missionaries.* 

» Marco Paulo the Venetian, De Jiefponibus Oriental^ 
bus, lib. i. cap. xxxviii. xl. xlv. xlvil. xlviil. xlix. Ixil, 
Ixlii. Ixiv.; lib. ii. cap. xxxix.; Renaudot, Anciennes Re^ 
lations des Indes et de la Chine, p. 320; Asseman, Biblioth* 
Orient, Vatic, tom. iil. par. ii. p. 602, &c. The history 
of this propagation of Christianity by the Nestorians 
in China, Tartary, and other adjacent countries which 
was so successful, richly deserves to be more thoroughly 
explored and set forth to the world, by some man well 
acquainted with oriental history. But the task would be 
on various accounts very difficult of execution. It 
was attempted by an excellent man, Theoph. Slgft*. 
Bayer, who was furnished with a large number of 
documents for the purpose both printed and manuscript. 
But the premature death of this learned man intercepted 
his labours. 

4 Seethe Acta Sanctor. ad diem 23 Aprilis, p. 174, 
See. [and Mabillon, Acta Sanct. Ord. Bened. tom. vii. 
p, 846, &c. — Mur.1 

® Solignac, Hist, de Pologne, tome i, p. 133. 

« Bruno and Boniface were in fact one and the same 
person ; the first being his original and proper name, 
and the other his assumed name ; for the monks were 
then accustomed to take assumed names. See Ditmar, 
lib. vi. p. 82. Chrmicon QuedUnburg. and Sigbertue 
Gemblacens. ad ann. 1009. The annalist Saxo on this 
year says expressly : “ Sanctus Bruno qul et Bonifacius, 
Archiepiscopus gentium, prlmum Canonicus 8. Mau- 
ritil in Magdaburgh, xvi. Kal. Mart, martyr inclytos 
cnelos petiit.” He was of the highest rank of Saxon 
nobility, a near relative of the emperor Otho HI. and 
beloved by him. Bruno served for a time at the im- 
perial chapel. But in the year 997 he preferred a 
monastic life ; and connected himself with St Romuald, 
whom he accompanied first to Monte Casdno and then 
to Ferra near Ravenna. He obtained permission firoqn 
the pope to preach to the pagans; and therefore 
received ordination as an archbishop. He preached to 
pagans till the twelfth year, and was then kUled 
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But all these were put to death by the under the title of dukes, and then under 
Prussians ; nor could the valour of Boleslaus that of kings,* 


' or of the subsequent kings of Poland, bring 
this savage nation to abandon the religion 
of their ancestors. * 

3. The Saracens seized upon Sicily in 
the ninth century; nor could the Greeks, 
or the Latins hitherto expel them from the 
country, though they made frequent at- 
tempts to do it. But in this century a.d. 
1059, Robert Guiscard, the Norman, duke 
of Apulia, with his brother Roger, under 
the authority of the Roman pontiff Nicolaus 
II. attacked them with great valour; nor 
did Roger relinquish the war till he had 
gained possession of the whole island and 
cleared it of the Saracens. After this great 
achievement in the year 1090 Roger re- 
stored the Christian religion, which had 
been almost extinguished there by the 
Saracens, to its former dignity; and 
established bishops, founded monasteries, 
erected magnificent churches, and put the 
clergy in possession of ample revenues and 
lionours which they enjoy to the present 
time.* To this heroic man is traced the 
origin of what is called the Sicilian mo- 
narchpr, or the supreme power in matters 
of religion, claimed by the kings of Sicily; 
for Urban II. is said to have created this 
Roger and his successors hereditary legates 
of the apostolic see, by a special diploma 
dated a.d. 1097- The Romish court con- 
tend that this diploma is a forgery; and 
hence even in our times those severe con- 
tests between the Roman pontiffs and the 
kings of Sicily, respecting the Silician 
monarchy. The posterity of Roger governed 
Sicily down to the twelfth century, at first 

the confines of the Pru-ssians and Lithuanians [a. d. 
lOOC]. The bodies of Bruno and his companions 
were purchased from the pagans by Boleslaus. — Schl. 
[See also Mabillon, ^cta Sanctor. Ord. Bewd. vol. 
vlii, p. 79—81, and Fleury, Hist, de I'EglUa, livr. Iviii. 
sec. 26. — AJur. 

1 Pagi, Critica in Baroninm, tom. iv. ad ann. 1008, 
p. 97, &c. Ilartknoch, History qf the Prtissian 
Churchy written in German, book i. chap. i. p. 12, &c. 
[Some of the principal Poles also to whom Christianity 
was burdensome on account of the many tithes they 
had to pay to the clergy, relapsed again into idolatry. 
See Dugloss, Hist. ad ann. 1022. On the other 

hand, the Transylvanians were vanquished by the king 
of Hungary in the year 1002; and were brought to 
embrace Christianity, after their prince Gcula, with his 
wife and children, was thrown into prison. And the 
same king undertook somo successful campaigns agtdnst 
the Bulgarians and the Pagan Slavonians. See Theuro- 
ezius, in Chron. Htmgar. cap. xxi.v. xxx. — Sc/d. i 

* See Burigny, Hixt. Generate de Sicite, tome I. p. 
380, &c. [The character of this Roger is highly ex- 
tolled by the historians of those times. Among other 
things ho is extolled for his tolerant disposition in re- 
gard to religion. For when he conquered Sicily he 
allowed tlio Saracens, who choso to remain In the 
Island, to live according to their own laws and to follow 
their own religion, so long as they should continue 
obedient subjects. See Muratori, Annal. Ital. ad ann. 


4. From the time of Sylvester IT. the 
Rotnan pontiffs had been meditating the 
extension of the limits of the church in 
A.sia, and especially the expulsion of the 
Mohammedans from Palestine; but the 
troubles of Europe prevented the execution 
of their rlesigns. Gregory VII. the most 
daring of all the pontiffs who ever filled the 
chair of St. Peter, being excited by the 
perpetual complaints of the Asiatic Chris- 

* See Baronius, De Monarc/iia Siciliat, in his An- 
nates, tom. xi. ; and Du Pin, Traite de la Monarchie 
Sicilienne. [The famous bull of the monarchy qf Sicily 
is supposed to have been granted at an interview of 
pope Urban 11. with Roger duke of Sicily and Calabria, 
held at Salerno a.d. 1098. The pope had appointed 
Robert, bishop of Frani, his legate a latere in Sicily. 
But the Duke, no stranger to the authority claimed by 
such legates and to the disturbances they produced, 
entreated the pope to revoke the commission, plainly 
insinuating that he would suffer no legate in his do- 
minions. As the duke had rendered signal services to 
tho apostolic see, had driven the Saracens quite out of 
Sicily, and 8ubjecte<l all the churches of that island to 
the see of Rome though claimed by the patriarch of 
Constantinople, tho pope not only recalled the com- 
mission ho had given to the bishop, but to engage the 
duke still more in his favour, he conferred upon him 
all the power he had granted to his legate, declaring 
him, his heirs, and his successors, hereditary legates, 
and vested with tlm legatine power in its full extent. 
The bull is dated at Salerno, July, Indiction vii ; 
Urban's reign, xi. i.e. 1098. Hero is some mistaJte, as 
the eleventh year of Urban coincided with tho sixth 
year of the Indiction. And this error has been urged 
against tho genuineness of the instrument by Baronius, 
who inserts it and endeavours to prove it a forgery, in 
the eleventh volume of his Annals. Ho also urges that 
the bull if genuine related only to Roger and his imme- 
diate descendants, that it was a family privilege given 
to reward the personal services of Roger. Though 
many learned men regard the bull as of very questionable 
origin, and especially as the Sicilian monarchs, when 
challenged to do it, have not produced the original 
writings, yet the kings of Aragon, to whom Sicily was 
long subject, claimed and exercised tlie legatine power 
as being the successors of Duke Roger. And they 
would not suffer the eleventh volume of BaroniuH’ 
Annals to circulate in their dominions, on account of 
its elaborate confutation of their claims. The same 
power has been likewise claimed and sometimes exer- 
cised by all the princes who have been masters of that 
island, down to modern times. In the year 171.% 
Clement XI. having published two bulls, tlie one abo- 
lishing the monarchy, as it is called, and the other 
establishing a new plan of ecclesiastical government, 
the duke of Savoy, as sovereign of Slciiy, banished all 
who received either of them out of the country. Some 
compromise has since taken place, but the supreme 
ecclesiastical power is still in the hands of the temporal 
sovereign of the country ; tliat is, lie is supreme head 
of the church there, has power to excommunicato and 
absolve all persons whatever, ecclesiastics as well as 
laymen, and cardinals themselves if resident in the 
island ; he has a right to preside in all the provincial 
councils of the country, and to exercise all the juris- 
diction of a legate d latere vested with the fullest le- 
gantine power. And this power the sovereign may 
exercise though a female, as in tho instance of Jane o* 
Aragon and Castile ; and not only in his own person 
but also by a commissioner of his appointment. For 
the more convenient exercise of this power a commis- 
sioner, who is styled the Judge of the monarchy, is 
appointed by the king whose tribunal is the supremo 
ecclesiastical court for Sicily, Apulia, Calabria, Ta- 
rento, Malta, and the other islands. Yet from him lies 
an appeal to the royal audience. See Bower’s Lines qf 
the Popes, vol. v. p. 340 ; and SUudlin’s Kirchl. Geo- 
graphic, vol. 1. p. 47% Ike.-— Mur, 



tiaiis respecting the cruelty of the Moham- 
medans, wished to engage personally in a 
holy war, and more than fifty thousand 
men prepared themselves for an expedition 
under him.* But his controversy with the 
emperor Henry IV. of which we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter, and other un- 
expected events, obliged him to abandon 
the design. But near the close of the cen- 
tury a certain Frenchman of Amiens, Peter 
surnamed the Hermit, was the occasion of 
the renewal of the design by Urban II^ 
Peter visited Palestine in the year 1093, 
and there beheld with great anguish of 
mind the extreme oppressions and vexations 
which the Christians residing at the holy 
places suffered from the Mohammedans. 
Therefore being wrought up to an enthu- 
siasm which he took to be a divine impulse, 
be first applied for aid to Simeon, the 
patriarch of Constantinople [within whose 
province Jerusalem lay], and to Urban 11. 
the Homan pontiff, without success; and 
then began to travel over Europe, calling 
on both princes and people to make war 
upon the tyrants of Palestine. Nay, he 
carried about with him an epistle on this 
very subject, addressed from heaven to all 
Christians, and thereby calculated the more 
readily to impose upon the ignorant.* 

5. Public sympathy being thus excited. 
Urban II. in the year 1095, assembled a 
very numerous council at Placentia, in 
which he first recommended this holy war.* 
But the dangerous enterprise was relished 
only by a few, although the ambassadors of 
the Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus were 
present, and in the name of their master 
represented the necessity of opposing the 
Turks whose power was daily increasing, j 
The business succeeded better in the coun- 
cil of Clermont which was assembled soon 
after. For the French, more enterprising 
and ready to face dangers than the Italians, 
were so moved by the inflated eloquence of 
Urban, that a vast multitude of all ranks 
and ages were ready at once to engage in 
a military expedition to Palestine.* This 

1 Gregory VU. Epistol. lib. ii. ep. 31, and in Har- 
duin, Cmcilia, tom. vi. par. i. p. 

* This fact is mentioned by the abbot Dodechinus in 
bis Continuat, Chronic* Marian* Scoth in the Scrip- 
tor, Getmarnci. of Plstorlus, tom. 1. p. 462. For an 
account of Peter, see Du Fresne, Notes ad Annua Com- 
uenas Alex*adem% p. 79, ed. Venet. 

s Berthold, a contemporary writer, says there were 
present in this council about four thousand clergymen 
and more than thirty thousand laymen, and that its 
sessions were held in the open air, because no churoh 
could contain the multitude. See Harduin, Concilia, 
tom. vi. par. il. p. 1711, &c. — Mur, 

^ Rulnart, Vita Urbani II. sec. 225, See. p. 224, 229, 
240, 272, 274, 282, 296, of the 0pp. Posthum, of Mabil- 
lon; and Rulnart, tom, ill.; Harduin’s Concilia, tom. 
■vl. par, 11. p. 1726; Baronius, Annales, tom. xi ad 


host seemed to be a very formidable army, 
and adequate to overcome almost any 
obstacles, but in reality it was very weat 
and pusillanimous. It was composed 
chiefly of monks, mechanics, farmers, per- 
sons tired of their stated occupations, 
sp.*ndthrifts, speculators, prostitutes, boys, 
girls, servants, malefactors, and the lowest 
dregs of the idle populace who hoped to 
make their fortune.® From such troops 
what could be expected? Those attached 
to this camp were called Crusaders (eruci- 
ati), and the enterprise itself was called *a 
Crusade (expeditio cruciata) ; not only 
becau^ they professedly were going to 
rescue the cross of our Lord from the 
hands of its enemies, but also because they 
wore upon their right shoulders a white, 
red, or green cross made of woollen cloth, 
and solemnly consecrated.® 


nnn. 10.0.5, No. 32, p. 048. [The number present at the 
council of Clermont is not definitely stated by the early 
writers, though they all agree that it was very great. 
There wore thirtoen archbishops, two hundred and 
fifty bishops, besides abbots and inferior clergy, with a 
multitude of laymen. The Acts of this council with 
two speeches of Urban are given by Harduin, Concilia, 
tom. vl. par. ii. p. 1718, Bic.—Mur, 

^ Those adventurers moreover were from every coun- 
try in Europe, even the most remote. William of 
Malmesbury, while he bears testimony to tliis fac;t, 
gives a curious illustration of what wore then supposed 
to be the national peculiarities of some of these le.ss 
civilized people who abandoned their homes in num- 
bers for the cru.sade8; — “Nam non sulurn Mcditerra- 
neas provincias hie amor inovit, sed et omnes, qul vel 
in i^nitissimis insulis, vel in nationibus barboris, 
Christi nomen audierunt. Tunc Wallenscs venationcm 
saltuum, tunc Scottus familiarititoin pulicum, tunc 
Danus continuatloncm putuuin, tunc Noricus crudita- ! 
tern rcliquit piscium.” Will. Malbnr. lib. iv. cap. ii. j 
apud Iterum Anglic. Script, post Bedum, Lond. 1596, 
fol. p. 76.—/?. 

* See Bzovius, Continual. Annal. Baronii, tom. xv. 
ad ann. 1410, sec. 9, p. 32, &c. ed. Colon.; Lenfant, 
Hist, du ConciJ^ da Pise, tome ii. livr. v. p. 60, Ac. 
The writers who give account of the Crusades are 
enumerated by Fabrlcius, Lux EoangelH toti Orb* e.'o- 
riens, cap. xx.v. p. 518. [Most of the original writers 
living in or near the times of the Crusades were col- 
lected by Bongnrsius, in his Gesta Dei per Francos, 
Hanov. 1611, 2 vuls. ful. Of these original writers the 
most important are Robert of Rheims, Baldricn or 
Baudri of Dol, Uaimond of Agile, Albert of Aix, Ful- 
cher or Fulcard of Chartres, and Guibert of Nogent ; 
but especially William bishop of Tyre, and James de 
Vitry. To these may be added Marino Sanuto of the 
thirteenth century. I'ho best moderns are said to be 
Mailly. Esprit des Croisades, ou HLtoire paHtiqise etmili- 
taire des Guerres enterprises par les Chretiens pour Ik 
recouorement de la Terre sainte, Paris, 1780, 4 vols. 
)2mo; Maimburg, Hist, des Croisndes, Paris, 1675, &c. 

4 vols. 12mo; Mayer, Gesch. der Kreuzzuge, Berlin, 
1780, 2 vols. 8vo; Wilkin, Gesch. der Kreuxx. lAps. 
1807-17, 3 vols, 8vo; Waken, Oemdlde der Kteuzr. 
Francf. 1808-10, 3 vols. 8vo; Ileeren, Versuch c. F,nt- 
tmckelung d. Folg. d. Kreuzz. prize essay) Ootting. 
1808, 8vo. The English reader may consult Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, chap. Iviii. lix.; Bower’s Lives qfthe 
Popes, vol. V. and vl.; Mill’s History of the Crusades. 
—‘Mur. [in 2 vols. 8vo, and an admirable sketch of the 
first crusade in the Encyd. Metrop. vol. xi. p. 584— 
613, with carefiil references to the original authorities. 

A preferable work to Mailly’s E^it des Croisades, is 
Michaud, Histoire des Croisades, V%ri%, l84E6th edit, 

6 vols. 8vo, with maps ; to which should be added bis 
Bibliolhdque des Croisades, Paris. 1829, 4 vols. 8ro. 
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6. Ei^bt hundred thousand persons there- 
fore, as credible writers inform us, marched 
from Europe in the j'car 1096, pursuing 
different routes and conducted by different 
leaders, all of whom directed their way to 
Constantinople, that after receiving in- 
structions and aid from Alexius Comnenas, 
the Greek emperor, they mi^ht pass over 
into Asia. The author of the war, Peter 
the Hermit, girded with a rope, first led 
on a band of eighty thousand through 
Hungary and Thrace. But this company, 
after committing innumerable base deeds, 
were nearly all destroyed by the Hunga- 
rians and Turks.' Nor did better fortune 
attend some other armies of these Crusa- 
ders, who roamed about like robbers under 
unskilful commanders, and plundered and 
laid waste the countries over which they 
travelled. Those bands whose leaders 
were men of noble birth and experienced 
in military affairs, performed the journey 
rather more prosperously. Godfrey of 
Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, a man who may 
be compared with the greatest heroes of 
any age* and who was commander-in-chief 
of the war, conducted with his brother 
Baldwin a well-organized body of eighty 
thousand horse and foot, through Germany 
and Hungary. Another body under the 
command of Raymond, carl of Toulouse, 
marched through Slavonia. Robert earl 
of Flanders, Robert duke of N’’ormandy,* 
and Hu^o the Great, brother to Philip 
king of France, embarked with their forces 
at Brindisi and Tarento (Brundusium and 
Tarentum), and landed at Durazzo (Dyr- 
racliium). Tlicse were followed by Bou- 
mund, duke of Apulia and Calabria, at the 
head of a numerous and select band of 
Normans. 

7. This army, the ^eatest since the 
memory of men, when it arrived at Con- 
stantinople though greatly diminished by 
various calamities, excited much alarm and 
not without reason in the mind of the 
Greek emperor. But his fears were dis- 
pelled when it had passed the straits of 
Gallipolis and landecl in Bithynia. The 

There is also much addHional information in Rcinaud, 
Ju traits des Autews Arab, relit* aux Croisades, Paris, 
1829.-/2. 

» The army under Peter the Hermit vented their 
rage especially against the Jews, whom they either 
compelled to receive baptism or put to death with 
horrid cruelty. The tame thing was done by another 
division in Uie countries along the Rhine, at Mentz, 
Cologne, Treves, Worms, and Spire, where however 
tlio Jews were sometimes protected by tiio bishops. 
See the Annalist, Saxo, ad ann. 109G, in Eccard's Cor- 
pus Hist. Medii JEoi* tom. 1. p. bVJ* &c.— ScA/. 

* Of this illustrious hero the Uenediotlne monks 
treat professedly, jn the Hist* Litter, de la France* 
tomo viii. p. 698, &o. 

• lie was the eldest son of William the Conqueror, 
king of England.— Alar. 


crusaders first besieged Nice, the capital of 
Bithynia, which was taken in the year 1097. 
They then proceeded through Asia Minor 
into Syria, and in the year 1098 took 
Antioch [in Syria], which was given with 
its territory to Boamund, duke of Apulia. 
They also captured Edessa, of which Bald- 
win, the brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
was constituted the sovereign. Finally in 
the year 1099, these Latins reduced the 
city of Jerusalem by their victorious arms. 
And here the seat of a new kingdom was 
established, and the above-named Godfrey 
was declared the first king of Jerusalem. 
He however refused the title of king from 
motives of modesty, and retaining a few 
soldiers with liim, permitted the others to 
return back to Europe. But this great 
man died not long after and left his king- 
dom to his brother Baldwin, prince of 
Edessa, who did not hesitate to assume the 
title of king. 

8. With the Roman pontllTs and parti- 
cularly with Urban II. the principal motive 
for enkindling this holy war was furnished, 
I conceive, by the corrupted religion of 
that age. For according to the prevailing 
views, it was a reproaA upon Christians 
to sulTer the land which had been conse- 
crated by the footsteps and the blood of 
j Christ, to remain under the power of his 
enemies ; and moreover a great and essen- 
tial part of piety to God consisted in pil- 
grimages to the holy places, which were 
most hazardous undertakings so long as the 
Mohammedans should occupy Palestine. 
To these religious motives was added an 
apprehension that the Turks, who had 
already subdued a large j)art of the Greek 
empire, would march into Europe and 
would in particular assail Italy. Those 
among the learned who suppose that the 
Roman pontill’ recommended this terrible 
war, for the sake of extending his own 
authority and of weakening the power of 
the Latin emperors and king, and that the 
kings and princes of Europe encouraged it, 
in order to get rid of their powerful and 
warlike vassals and to obtain possession of 
their lands and estates, bring forward in- 
deed plausible conjectures, but they are 
mere conjectures.^ Yet afterwards when 

* The first of these motives ascribed to the pontiffs 
is brought forward by many, both Protestants and 
Catholics, as one not at all to be questioned. See Accol- 
tiis, De Bello Sacro in Infideles* lib. ip. 16. Basnage, 
Hist, des Egliset R^ormies* tome 1. period v. p. 
Vertot, Hist, des 0iemliersde Mnlthe* tome 1. livr. iii 
p. 802, 308, livr. iv, p. 428. Baillet, Hist, des Dhnelex 
du Boniface VIII. hvec Philip k Bel* p. 76^ Hitt, da 
Droit Eedes. Francois, tome 1. p. 296, 399, and many 
others. But that this supposition has no solid founda- 
tion will be clear to those who consider all the circum- 
stances. The Roman pontiffs could not certainly 
foresee that so many princes and people of every claM 
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10. These wars were no less prejudicial 
to the church and to religion. The power 
and greatness of the Roman pontiffs were 
greatly advanced by them; and the wealth 
of the churches and monasteries was in 
many ways much augmented.* Moreover 
as bishops and abbots in great numbers 
forsook their charges and travelled into 
Asia, the priests and monks lived without 
restraint and addicted themselves freely to 
every vice. Superstition also, previously 
extrava<rant, now increased greatly among 
the Latins. For the long list of tutelary 
saints was enlarged with new and often 
fictitious saints of Greek and Syrian origin, 
before unknown to the Europeans and 
an immense number of relics generally of 
a ridiculous character, were imported to 
enrich our churches and chajicls. For 
every one who returned home from Asia 
brought with him as the richest treasure, 
the sacred relics which he had purcdiased 
at a high price of the fraudulent Greeks 
and Syrians, and committed them to the 


whether already acquired or yet future (prlvllcglo cru- 
cis «umpt« ao sumendic renunciare.) See Le Beuf, 
MAn. sur V Hist, d' Attxerre, Append, tome ii. p. 202. 

* The accc.ssions to tiie wealth and the power of tho 
Roman pontiffs arising from these wars, were too 
numerous and various to be conveniently enumerated 
here with particularity. And not only the visible head 
of the church, but likewise the church universal aug- 
mented its power and resources by means of these wars. 
For they who assumed the cross, as they were about to 
place their lives in great jeopardy, acted as men do 
when about to die. They therefore generally made 
their wills ; and in them they gave a part of their pro- 
perty to a church or monastery, in order to obtain the 
protection and favour of Ijod. See Plossls, Hist, de 
Meant, tome ii. p. 7G, 79, 141 ; Gallia Chrutiana, 
tom. ii. p. 133, 139; Le Beuf, Mem. pour I' Hist, 
d' j^uverre. tome il. Append, p. 31 ; Du Fresne, Adnot. 
ad vitam Ludonici Sancti, p. 52. Numerous examples 
of such pious donations are to be found in ancient 
records. Those who had controversies with priests or 
monks very commonly would abandon their cause or 
lawsuit, and yield up the property in controversy. 
Those who had themselves seized on the property of 
ehurches or convents, or were told that their ances- 
tors had done some wrong to tho priests, freely re- 
stored what they had taken, and often with additions, 
and compensate for the iiBuries done whether real or 
imagina^ by their donations. See Du Fresno, uOi 
tupruy p. 62. [In general the Crusades were a rich 
mine for the popes. Whoever became a knight of the 
cross became subject to the pope, and was no longer 
subject to the secular power of his temporal lord. 
Whoever had taken tho vow to march to the holy land 
and afterwards wished to be released from it, could 
purchase an exemption from the pope who gave such 
dispensations, &c. — Schl, 

* The Roman Catholics themselves acknowledge 
that In the time of the crusades many saints, before 
unknown to the Latins, were brought from Greece and 
the East Into Europe, where they were worshipped 
most religiously. And among these new spiritual 
guardians, there were some of whose lives and history 
ttiere is the greatest reason to doubt For example 8t. 
Catherine was Introduced into Europe from Syria, as 
is admitted by Haronius, Ad Martyrnl. Rom. p. 728, by 
Cassander, Scholia ad Hymnat Ecrlesia, in his 0pp. 
Paris, 1616, fol. p. 278, 779. Yet it Is very doubtful 
whether this Catherine, the patroness of learned men, 
oyer existed. 
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careful charge of some church, or of tho 
members of his own family.** 

CHAPTER IL 

ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 

]. The principal sufferings of the Chris- 
tians in this century were from the Sara- 
cens or from the Turks, who were equally 
the enemies of both Saracens and Chris- 
tians. The Saracens, though at war among 
themselves and at the same time unable to 
arrest the daily encroachments of the Turks 
upon them, persecuted their Christian sub- 
jects in a most cruel manner, putting some 
to death, mutilating others, and plundering 
others of all their property. The Turks 
not only pressed hard upon the Saracens, 
but also subjugated the fairest provinces 
of the Greek empire along the Euxine sea, 
and ravaged the remaining provinces with 
their perpetual incursions. Nor were the 
Greeks able to oppose their desolating pro- 
gress, being miserably distracted with in- 
testine discords, and so exhausted in their 
finances that they could neither raise forces 
nor support them when raised. 

2. In Spain the Saracens seduced a large 
portion of the Christians by rewards, by 
marriages, and by compacts, to embrace 

8 The sacred treasures of relics which the French, Ger- 
mans, Briton.s, and other nations of Europe formerly 
preserved with such care, and which are still exhibited 
with reverence, arc not more ancient than the times of 
the crusades, and were purchased at a great price by 
kings, princes, and other distinguished persons of the 
Greeks and Syrians. But that these avaricious and 
fraudulent dealers Imposed upon the pious credulity of 
the Latins, the most candid judges will not doubt. 
Richard, king of England, in the year 1 191 purcha.sed 
from Sidadin, the noted Mohammedan Sultan, all the 
relics at Jerusalem. See Matthew Paris, Hist, nutjor, 

I p. 138, who also tells us (p. 666) that the Dominicans 
brought flom Palestine a white stone on which Christ 
had impressed the prints of his feet. The Genoese 
possess as a. present from Baldwin, tho second king of 
Jerusalem, the dish from which Christ ate the pascal 
lamb with his disciples at his last supper. And this 
singular monument of ancient devotion Is ridiculed by 
Labat, Voyages en Espagne et en Italie^ tomeji. p. 63. 
Respecting tne great amount of relics brought from 
Palestine to France by St. Lewis the French king, see 
Johiville’s Life cf St. LewtSt edited by Du Fresne. 
Plessis, Hist, de I'Eglise de Meaux, tome 1. p. 120k 
Lancelot, Mim. pmtr la Vie de V Abbe de S. Cyran, 
tome ii. p. 175. Christ’s pocket-handkerchief which 
Is held sacred at Besan^on was brought from Palestine 
to Besanfon by a Christian Jewess. See Chiflet, Veson- 
tium, par. ii. p. 108, and JJe Hnteis Christi tepuleralibus^ 
cap. ix. p. 60. For other examples, see Matthsns, 
Analecta veteris ASuit tom. il. p. 677 ; Mablllon, An- 
nates Benedict, tom. vi. p. $2, and especially Chiilet, 
Crisis historisB de Hnteis Christi sepuicralibiUt cap. ix. 
X. p 60, &C. Among other things Chiflet says, p. 59 ; 
** Sciendum est, vigento immani et barbara Turearum 
persecutione, et linminente Chrlstianse rbligionis in 
Griente naufraglo, educta e sacrariis et per Christianos 
quovis mode recondita Ecclesiarum pignora.— Hisce 
plane dlvinis opibus illecti prsa alUs Galli, sacra 
Aei\l/ava qua vi, qua pretio a dctlneotibus hac iliac ex- 
torserunt.” And this learned writer brings many 
examples as proofe. 
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the Mohammedan faith J And they would 
doubtless have gradually induced most of 
their subjects to apostatize from Christia- 
nity, had they not been weakened by the 
loss of various battles with the Christian 
kings of* Aragon and Castile, especially 
with Ferdinand I. of Aragon, and by the 
conquest of a large part of the territories 
subject to them.® Among the Danes, Hun- 
garians, and other nations, those who still 
adhered to their ancient superstitions (and 
there were many of this description among 
those people) very cruelly persecuted their 
fellow-citizens, as well as the neighbouring 
nations who professed Christianity.* To 
suppress this cruelty the Christian princes 
‘n one place and another, made it a capital 


crime for their subjects to continue to wor- 
ship the gods of their ancestors. And this 
severity was undoubtedly more efficacious 
for extinguishing the inveterate idolatry, 
than the instructions given by persons who 
did not understand the nature of Christia- 
nity, and who dishonoured its purity by 
their corrupt morals and their superstitious 
practices. The still unconverted European j 
nations of this period, the Prussians, the 
Lithuanians, the Slavonians, the Obotriti, 
and others inhabiting the lower parts of 
Germany, continued to harass the neigh- 
bouring Christians with perpetual wars and 
incursions, and cruelly to destroy the lives 
of many. 3 


PART 11. 


Tin-: inti:rnal insTOiH' of the church. 


CIIAPTEU I. 

HISTORY OF LEARNING AND SCfENCE. 

1. The calamitous state of the Greek 
empire impeded the progress of literature 
ami science among its subjects. The Turks 
as well as the Saracens were continually 
divesting the empire of some portion of its 
glory and power; and what they loft invio- 
late, the civil discords, the frequent insur- 
rections, and the violent dethronement of 
emperors, gradually wasted and destroyed. 
Yet there was here and there an individual 
who (dierishcd and encouraged the liberal 
arts, both among the emperors (as Alexius 
Gomnenus) and among the patriarchs and 
bishops. Nor wonhl the controversies of 
the Greeks with the Latins, allow the former 
to despise all cultivation of the understand- 
ing and all love of learning. Owing to these 
causes, the Greeks of this century were not 
entirely destitute of men respectable for 
their learning and intellectual culture. 

2. I omit the names of their poets, rhe- 
toricians, and grammarians, who if not the 
best were at least tolerable. Among their 

> ITottinger, Hid. Ecrlt\<i. s.tcu 1. xi. sec. ii. p. 4.'>2 ; 
Geddes, Uisiory qf the Eximlaitm of the Moriscoes nut of 
among his Mixcellaneaui} Tractx, vol. i. p. lO-l, X'C. 

* These wars bt;t\veen the Christian kings of Spain 
and the Mohammedans or Moors, are described hy the 
Spanish historians. Mariana and Ferreras. 

8 Hehnold, Chron. Slavor. lib. i. cap. xv. p. 52, 
k(i.\ Adamus Brernensis, Histor. lib. ii. caj). xxvii. 
[Among these nations many persons had profes.sed 
Christianity ; but on account of the numberless taxes 
laid upon them particularly by the clergy, and tlie 
cruelty of the Christian magistrates, they returned to 
paganism again and then persecuted the Christians 
without mercy. See Hehnold (lib. i. cap. xvi. xxiv. 
.XXV.) and Adam. Brem. (lib. ii. cap. xxxii.) particu- 
larly In regard to the Slavonians — Schl. 


historians Leo the Grammarian,* John 
Scylitzes,*'' Cedrenus,® and some ethers, are 
not to be passed by in silence; although 
they adhered to the fabulous stories of 
their countrymen, and were not free from 
partiality. Michael Pscllus, a man in high 
reputation, was a pattern of excellence in 
all the learning and sciimce of his age. lie 
also laboured to excite his countrymen to 
the study of philosopli^, and particularly 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, which he 
attempted to explain and recommend by 
various productions. ^ Among the Ara- 
bians the love of science still flourished, as 

* tic was the contiuuator of Theophancs' Chronicle 
from A.D. 813 to 1013, the time when he is supposed to 
have written. His work was published Gr. and Lat. sub- 
joined to Thcophanes, cd. Combefls, Paris, 16.'i5, fol. and 
in the Coi'pics Hist. Jiyzftnt. tom. vi. p. 3.5.5-404. — Mur. 

^ John Scylitzes, a civilian and Curopalates at Con- 
stantinople. He wrote a History qf Transactions in the 
Fast from a. n. 81 1 to 1057 ; and afterwards continued 
it to A.D. 1081. The whole was published in a Latin 
translation by Gabe, Venice. 1.570, fol. .and the latter 
part in Gr. by Go.ar, Paris, 1G48, fol. — Mur.^ 

® George Cedrenus, a Greek monk, compiled a chro- 
nicle extending from the creation to a.d. 1057. It is a 
mere compilation or transcript from George Syncollus, 
prior to the reign of Diocletian, then from 'I'heo- 
phancs to a.d. 81.3, and lastly from John Scylitze.s to 
a.d. 10.57. It was first published, Gr. and Lat. by 
Hylander, Basil, loGG, fol. and afterwards much better 
and with notes by Fabrotus and Goar, Paris, 1G47, foL; 
also in the Corpus Hist. Jiyxant. tom. viii. p. 1 — 627. 

— Mur. [t may state here that a new edition of this 
groat work of the French press, the Corpus Hist. Byzan. 
was commenced at Bonn in 1828, at the suggestion of 
Niebuhr, and that it is still in course of publication 
under the auspices of the Royal Academy of Berlin. I 
believe about 45 volumes have already appeared, though 
some disappointment has been felt at the manner in 
which some of the works have been edited. See Note 
7. p 396, below.— R. | 

’ See Leo Allatius, Diatribn de Pscllis, p. 14, ed. Fa- 
bricius. [Michael Psellus, junior, was of noble birth, 
a senator at Constantinople, tutor to Michael Ducas, 
afterwards emperor. Ho retired to a monastery about 
B Ji 
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is manifest from those among them who in 
this century excelled in the sciences of 
medicine, astronomy, and mathematics. 

3. In tlie West, learning revived in some 
measure among those devoted to a solitary 
life, or the monks and the priests. For 
other people, and especially the nobles and 
the great, despised learning and science, 
with the exception of those who devoted 
themselves to the church or aspired to 
sacred oflices. In Italy, schools flourished 
here and there after the middle of this 
century, and a number of learned men 
acipiired reputation as authors and in- 
structors. Some of these afterwards re- 
moved to France and especially to Nor- 
mandy, and there taught the youth devoted 
to the service of the church. ^ The French 
while they admit that they were indebted 
in a degree to learned men who came from 
Italy, produce also a respectable list of 
their own countrymen, who cultivated and 
advanced learning in this age; and they 
name numerous schools which were distin- 
guished by the fame of their teachers and 
the multitude of their students.® It is 
indeed unquestionable that the French paid 
great attention to letters and the arts, and 
that their country abounded in learned 
men, while the greatest part of Italy was 
still sunk in ignorance. For llobert king 
of France*, the son of Hugh Capet and a 
pupil of Gerbcrt or Sylvester II, was him- 
self a learned man, and a great patron of 
learning and learned men. His reign 
terminated in the year 1031, and his great 
zeal for the advancement of the arts and 
learning of every kind was not unsuccess- 
ful. ^ The Normans from F ranee, after they 
obtained possession of the lower provinces 
of Italy, Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, dif- 
fused the light of science and literature 
over those countries. To the same people 
belongs the honour of restoring learning in 

England. For William the Conqueror, 
Duke of Normandy, a man of discernment 
and the great Maecenas of bis time, when he 
had conquered England in the year 1066, 
made commendable eflbrts by inviting 
learned men from Normandy and else- 
where, to banish from the country barba- 
rism and ignorance, those fruitful sources 
of so many evils.® For those heroic Nor- 
mans, who had been so ferocious and hostile 
to all learning before they embraced Chris- 
tianity, imbibed after their conversion a 
very high regard both for religion and for 
learning. 

4. 'The thirst for knowledge which gra- 
dually spread among the more civilized 
nations of Europe, was attended by this 
consequence that more schools were opened 
and in various places better teachers were 
placed over them. Until the commence- 
ment of this century, the only schools in 
Europe were those attached to the monas- 
teries and the cathedral churches ; and the 
only teachers of secular as well as sacred 
learning were the Benedictine monks. 
But in the beginning of this century other 
priests and men of learning undertook the 
instruction of youth, in various cities of 
France and Italy; and they not only 
taught more branches of science than the 
monks but adopted a happier method of 
inculcating some of the branches previ- 
ously taught. Among these new teachers 
those were the most distinguished who 
either studied in the schools of the Sara- 
cens in Spain, (which was a very common 
thing in this age with those who aspired after 
a superior education,) or at least read the 
books of the Arabians, many of which were 
translated into Latin. For such masters 
taught philosophy, mathematics, medicine, 
astronomy, and the kindred sciences, in a 
more learned and solid manner than they 
were taught by the monks, or by those 
trained in monastic schools. For the 
.'Science of medicine, the school of Salerno 
in the kingdom of Naples was particular- 
ly fjimous in this century; and to this 
school, medical students resorted from 
most of the countries of Europe. But all 
the medical knowledge possessed by the 
teachers at Salerno, was derived from the 
schools of the Saracens in Spain and Afri- 
ca, and from the medical works of the 
Arabs.® From the same schools and books 

A.r> 1077, and died not long after. lie wrote a nictri- 
c.'il paraphrase, and a prose commentary on the Can- 
tides, on the Trinity and the person of Christ, tracts 
on a great variety of subjects, on the ecclcsiiustical 
canons, on the Quadriviura, iic. &e. Many of his 
piv ces were never printed, and most of those published 
wore published separately. — Mur, 

• Klrnaciu, Ili/.t. Sitrurcu. p. 281 ; Hottingcr, Hist, 
Kcvlva. Sivcul. xi. p. 41'J, vSc. 

* Sec Mur.atori, ylntiq. Jtal. Mrdii Mni, tom. iii. p. 
871 i Ciannone, Ilistoire de Nu;drs^ tome ii. p. Ms. 

See the Hist, Litter, de ki France, tome vii. Intro- 
duction, passim ; liulatis, Hist, Acad. Faris. tom. i. 
p. .’J.jS, &c.; Le Beuf, Hiss, sur Vetat des Sciences en 
F ranee, depuis La mart du ray liol-ert, ike. which is pub- 
liiihed among his Hist, sur V Hist. Fccles. et Cinile de 
Far is, tome ii. p. 1, &c. [Among their monastic 
Bcliools that of Bee in Normandy taught by Lanfranc 
aivd Anselm was particularly celebrated ; and among 
their episcopal schools were those of Rheims, Liege, 
Orleans, Tours, Angers, and Chartres. — Schi. 

See Daniel, /7w/. de la France, tome iii. p. 68; 
Bulajus, Hist. Acad. Paris, torn. i. p. 636, et passim. 

* Sec the Hist. Litt<^. de la France, tome vill. p. 
171. ” The Knglidh,” says Matthew Paris, Hist, major, 
Ub. i. p. 4, ed. Watts, “ before the time of William were 
so illiterate, that one who understood grammar wa» 
looked upon witli astonishment.” 

Muratorl, Antiq. Jtal. Medii JEvi, tom. iii. p. 935 
8rc.; Giannonc, Hist, de Naples, tome li. p, 161 ; Jo 
Friend, History of Physic from the time of Galen, I.oud 
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and at the same time, nearly all the na- 
tions of Europe derived those futile arts 
of predicting the fortunes of men by the 
stars, by the countenance, and by the 
appearance of the hands, which in the 
progress of time acquired such an exten- 
sive currency and inlluence. 

5. In most of the schools the so-called 
seven liberal arts were taught. The pu- 
pil commenced with grammar, then pro- 
ceeded to rhetoric, and afterwards to logic 
or dialectics. Having thus mastered the 
Trivium as it was called, those who as- 
pired to greater attainments proceeded 
with slovv steps through the Qiiadrivium,* 
to the honour of penectly learned men. 
But this course of study adopted in all 
the schools of the west, was not a little 
changed after the middle of this century. 
For logic (which included metaphysics at 
least in part,) having been improved by 
the reilection and skill of certain close 
thinkers, and being taught more fully and 
acutely, acquired such an ascendency in 
the minds of the majority that they ne- 
glected grammar, rhetoric, and the other 
sciences, both the elegant and the abstruse, 
and devoted their whole lives to dialectics 
or to logical and metaphysical discussions. 
For whoever was well acquainted with 
dialectics or what we call logic and meta- 
physics, was supposed to possess learning 
enough, and to lose nothing by being igno- 
rant of all other branches of knowledge.* 

1726, 8vo. And who does not hnow that the Schola 
SdU'rnitana or rules for preserviiijj^ licallh, was written 
in this century by the physicians of. Salerno at the re- 
quest of the king of England ? 

^ See tho Trivium and Quadnvium explained in 
Note 2, p. 178, above.— /?. 

* See tho citations in Bulirus, Ifist. Acad. Paris. 
tom. i. p. 408, 409, 511, .')12. To show how true the 
vulgar maxim is that there is nothing new under tho 
sini, I here subjoin a passage from the Metalogicum of 
John of Salisbury, a writer of no conteinptiblo abilities, 
lib. i. cap. iii. p. 741, ed. Lugd. Bat. 1039, 8vo. “The 
poets and historians were held in contempt, and If any 
one studied the works of the ancients ho was pointed 
at and ridiculed by everybody, as being more stupid 
than tho ass of Arcadia and more senseless tlmn lead 
or a stone. For every one devoted himself exclusively 
to his own discoveries or those of his master." — “ Thus 
men became at once consumniate philosophers ; for 
the illiterate novice did not usually continue longer at 
school than the time it takes young birds to beconio 
fledged." — “But what were the things taught by these 
new doctors, who spent more sleeping hours than 
waking ones in the study of philosophy ? Lo, all things 
became new, grammar was quite another thing, dia- 
lectics assumed a new form, rhetoric was held in con- 
tempt, and a new course for the whole Quadrivium 
w.os got up derived from tho very sanctuary of philoso- 
pliy, ail former rules and principles being dkscarded. 
They talked only of suitableness (convenientia) and 
reason ; proof ! resounded from every mouth, and very 
inept ! or crude and unphilosophical ! To say or do 
anything suitably and rationally, was thought to bo 
impossible, without the express statement of tho suita- 
bleness and reason of it." The author says more on 
tho same subject, for which sco his work. [Tho latter 
part of tho extract above, is very obscure In the origl- 


Hence arose that contempt for the lan- 
guages, for eloquence, and the other 
branches of polite learning, and that gross 
barbarism which prevailed for several cen- 
turies in the western schools, and which 
had a corrupting inlluence on theology us 
well as philosophy. 

6. The philosophy of the Latins in this 
century was confined wholly to what they 
called dialectics; and the other branches 
of philosophy were unknown even by 
name.® Moreover their dialectics were 
miserably dry and barren, so lon^ as they 
were taught cither from the work: on tho 
ten Categories falsely attributed to Au- 
gustine, or from the Introductions to Aris- 
totle by Porphyry and Averroes.^ Yet 
in tho former part of this century the 
schools had no other guide in this science ; 
and the teachers had neither the courage 
nor the skill to expand and improve the 
precejjts contained in these works. But 
after the middle of the century dialectics 
first assumed a new aspect in France. 
For some of the works of Aristotle being 
introduced into France from the schools 
of the Saracens in Spain, certain emi- 
nent men of genius, as Berengarius, Ros- 
celin, Hildebert, and afterwards Gilbert 
of Porree, Abelard, and others, follow- 
ing the guidance of Aristotle, laboured 
to extend and perfect the science. 

7. None however obtained greater fame 
by their attempts to improve the science 
of dialectics and render it practically use- 
ful, than Laiifranc an Italian, who was 
promoted from the abbacy of St. Stephen 
m Caen to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury in England, Anselm whose last 
otfice was likewise archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Odo who became bishop of 
Cambray. The first of these men was so 
distinguished in this science that ho was 

nal L.atin, at least when thus deprived of light from the 
context. Tho translation hero given is not oifered 
with great confldonce. — Mur, 

5* In the writings ot this age, we find mention indeed 
of many philosophers ; e.g. Mancgold the philosopher, 
Adalard tlie philoso{)her, and ixiany more. But it 
would mislead us to attribute to the term the meaning 
it had ancieiitly among the Greeks and Romans, and 
which it now has. In tho style of the middle ages a 
philosopher is a man of learning. And this title was 
given to the interpreters of Scripture, though ignorant 
of everything which is properly called philosophy. 
Tho Chronicon SaUmitauum (in Muratorl’s Script. 
Her. Ttalicar. torn. ii. par. ii. cap. exxiv. p. 2G5) states 
that there were thirty-two philosophers at Benevento 
in the tenth century, at which time the light of science 
scarcely glimmered in Italy. But what follows this 
statement shows that the writer intended to designate 
grammarians, and persons having some knowledge of 
tlie liberal arts. 

* For an account of the philosophical system of this 
eminent Arabian, SCO Ritter, Geschichte der Christ. PhU 
los. vol. iv. p. 116— IGO, in addition to the various 
sources of information referred to by Soxius in his 
Onomasticon Liter, vol. ii. p. 278. — /?. 



commonly called the dialectician ; and he 
applied the principles of tlie science with 
much acuteness to the decision of the con- 
troversy with his rival, Beren^arius, re- 
specting the Lord’s supper. The second, 
Anselm, in his dialogue De Grammatico, 
among other efforts to dispel the darkness 
of the dialectics of the age, investigated 
partictilarly the ideas of substance and of 
qualities or attributes.* The third, Odo, 
taught dialectics with great applause, and 
explained the science m three works "De 
Sophistay De ComplexihuSy and De lie et 
Entey which however are not now extant.* 
The same Anselm, who laboured to im- 
prove the science of dialectics, a man 
illustrious and renowned in many respects, 
was likewise the first among the Latins 
who rescued metaphysics and natural 
theology from obscurity and neglect; for 
he explained acutely what reason can teach 
us concerning God in two treatises which 
he entitled Monologion and Proslogion. 
He it was who inverited what is common- 
ly called the Cartesian argument, which 
aims to prove the existence of a God from 
the very conception of an all-perrcct Na- 
ture implanted in the minds of men. The 
I conclusivcncss of this argument was as- 
' sailed in this very century by the French 
monk Gaunilo, whom Anselm attemj)ted 
to lefutc in a tract expressly on the sub- 
ject.< 

8. But the science of dialectics was 
scarcely matured, when a fierce contest 
broke out among its patrons respecting 
the subject matter of the science. This 
controversy was of little importance in 
itself and one that had long been agitated 
in the schools, but considered in its conse- 
quences it now became a great and mo- 
mentous alfiir; for the parties applied 
their different theories to the explanation 
of religious doctrines, and they mutually 
charged each other with the most odious 
consequences. They were all agreed in 
this, that dialectics are occupied with the 
consideration and comparison of general 
ideas (rebus universalibus); because parti- 
cular and individual things being liable to 

I This dialosrue is among his Works, published by 
Gerberon, tom. i. p. 143, &o. 

* See Ilerimann, Narratio EestaurationU JhbaUce 
S. Martini Tornuc. In D’Achery, Spicilegium, torn. ii. 
p. 889, kc. of the new edition. “ Odo, tliough well 
skilled in all the liberal arts, was particularly eminent 
in dialectics, and for tlUs especially his school was 
frequented by the cltrgy.*‘ 

» In the Monologion a person is represented as medi- 
tating or reasoning with himself alone ; in the Proslo- 
gion the same person Is represented as addressing him- 
self to God. — Mur. 

* Gaunilo‘8 Tract agaihst Anselm, , as well as the 
answer to it, is to be found In Anselm’s Opera, p. 35, 
36. 


change, cannot become the subject matter 
of fixed and invariable science. But it was 
debated whether these general ideas with 
which the science of dialectics is concerned, 
are to be referred to the class of things, or 
to that of mere words or names. Some 
maintained that general ideas are things 
which have real existence ; and they sup- 

? orted their opinion by the authority of 
‘lato, Boethius, and others among the 
ancients. On the contrary others affirmed 
that these general ideas are nothing more 
than words or names ; and these quoted the 
authority of Aristotle, Porphyry, and others. 
The former were called Kealists and the 
latter Nominalists. Each of these parties 
became in process of time subdivided into 
various sects, according to the different 
ways in which they explained their favou- 
rite doctrine.® This controversy filled all 
the schools in Europe for many centuries ; 
and it produced frequently mortal combats 
among the theologians and the philosophers. 
Some learned men trace back its origin to 
the controversy with Berengarius respect- 
ing the Lord’s supper;® and although they 
have no authorities to adduce, the conjec- 
ture is very probable, because the opinion 
of the Nominalists might be used very 
conveniently in defending the doctrine of 
Berengarius respecting the Lord's supper. 

9. The father of the Nominalist sect was 
one John, a Frenchman called the Sophist, 
of whom almost nothing is now known ex- 
cept the narne.^ His principal disiaples 
were Kobert of Paris, Boscelin of Com- i 
peigne, and Arnulph of l^aon; and from I 

— : I 

^ There is a full account of the Nominalists and 
likewise of the dialectic controversy in lJrucker\s Hist. , 
Crit. Philos, torn. iii. p. 904, Ac. Ho also, as his cus- 
tom is, mentions the other writers concerning this 
sect. Among these writers is John Salabert, a presby- 
ter of Agon, whoso Pliiio.wphia Nominalium Vmdicata 
was published at Paris, IG.vl, 8vo. None of those who 
have treated e.xpressly of the Nominalists has made 
use of this very rare book. 1 have befora me a manu- 
script copy transcribed from one in the library of the 
king of France ; for the printed work was hot to be 
obtained in that country. The acute Salabert however 
is at more pains to defend the philosophy of the Nomi- 
nalists than to narrate its history. A nd yet he relates 
some facts which are generally little known. 

® Bulscus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. 1. p. 443. Du 
Bois, Hist. Eccles. Paris, tom. 1. p. 770. 

7 This is stated by the u nkno wn author of the Fragment 
turn Hist Franc, a Roberto liege ad Mortem Phillippi 1. 
which is extant in Du Chesne’s Scrip. Hist. Francue, 
tom. iv. p. 90. This writer says : In Dialectica hi 
potentes extiterunt Soplii.stse, Johannes, qul artern 
Sophisticam vocalcm esse disscruit, &c. Bulttus,^ in 
his Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 443 and 612, conjec- 
tures that this John was John of Chartres surnamed 
the Deaf, an eminent physician and first physician to 
Henry I. the king of France. And ho tolls us, p. 377, 
that John’s instructor was Giraldus of Orleans, an ex- 
traordinary poet and rhetorician ; but of tliis he brings 
no proof. Mabilion, in his Annates Benedictini, tom. 

V. lib. Ixvii. sec. 78, p. 261, supposes him to be tbal 
John who made known to Anselm the error of Rosco 
lin, concerning the three Persons in the Godhead. 
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these many others imbibed the doctrine. 
Perhaps also we may reckon among the 
disciples of John, that Raimbert who taught 
a school at Lisle in Flanders ; for ho is said 
to have read logic to his clergy in voce, 
whereas Odo of whom mention has been 
made, read it to his disciples in re.* But 
of all the Nominalists of this age no one 
acquired greater celebrity than Roscelin ; 
whence he has been regarded, and is still 
regarded by many, as the founder of this 
sect. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1. All the records of these times bear 
testimony to the vices of those who presided 
over the affairs of the church, and to the 
consequent prostration of discipline and of 
all religion. The western bishops when 
raised to the rank of dukes, counts, and 
nobles, and enriched with territories, towns, 
castles, and wealth of all sorts, became de- 
voted to their pleasures and to magnificence, 
and hovered about courts attended by 
splendid retinues of servants.^ At the 
same time the inferior clergy, few of whom 
exhibited any degree of virtue and integrity, 
gave themselves up without shame to frauds, 
debaucheries, and crimes of various de- 
scriptions. The Greeks practised a little 
more restraint ; for the calamities of their 
country would not allow them to indulge 
themselves extravagantly. Yet the exam- 
ples of virtue among them were few and 
rare. 

2. The power and majesty of the Roman 
pontiffs attained their greatest height during 
this century, though it was by gradual ad- 
vances and through great difficulties. They 
exercised indeed, at the commencement of 
this century, very great power in sacred 
and ecclesiastical affairs; for they were 
styled by most persons masters of the world, 
and popes, or universal fathers ; they pre- 
sided also everywhere in the councils by 
their legates ; they performed the functions 

' Herimann, Hist, Restaurativnis Aibatii S, Martini 
Tornac. In D’Achery, Spicilegium^ tom. ii. p. 889. 

^ * See the examples of Adalbert (in Adam. Brem. lib. 
iii. cap. xxiii. p. 38; lib. iv. cap. xxxv. p. 52) of 
Gunther (In Canislus, I., ct. jintiq. tom. 111. par. I. p. { 
185), of Manasses (in Mablllon, yimeu'Ti Italic, tom. i. 
p. 114), and those collected by Muratori, ylrUiq. Jtal. 
Aledii Moi, tom. vi. p. 72, &c. [Among the servants 
of bishops in these times we meet with the ordinary 
officers of courts. In Harzheim’s Concilia German. 
tom. ili. p. 17, &c. we read ; “ The duke of Brabant— is 
career to the bp. of Utrecht. The count of Guelders 
— his hunter. The count of Holland is styled and is 
the bp. of Utrecht’s marshal. The count of Cleves is 
the bishop's chamberlain. Count de Benthem is the 
bishop’s /antVor. Lord de Cucke Is the bishop’s butler. 
Lord de Choer is the bishop’s «fan(lar(f-(earer.'’ — Schi, 


of arbiters in the controversies which arose 
respecting religious doctrines or discipline ; 
and they defended with moderation the 
supposed rights of the church against the 
encroachments of kings and princes. Yet 
their authority had its limits, for sovereign 
princes on the one hand and bishops on the 
other made such resistance, that the court 
of Rome could not overthrow civil govern- 
ments nor destroy the authority of coun- 
cils.® But from the time of Leo IX. espe- 
cially [a.d. 1049], the pontiffs laboured by 
various arts to remove these limitations. 
With incessant efforts they strove to be 
acknowledged not only the sovereign legis- 
lators of the church, superior to all coun- 
cils, the divinely constituted distributors 
of all the offices, and dispensers of all the 
property belonging to the church, but also 
— what was the extreme of arrogance — to 
be acknowledged as lords of the whole 
world and the judges of kings, or kings 
over all kings. ^ These unrighteous designs 
were opposed by the emperors, by the kings 
of France, by William the Conqueror, duke 
of Normandy but now king of England, a 
most vigorous asserter of the rights of 
kings against the pontiffs,® and by other 
sovereigns. Nor were the bishops wholly 
silent, especially those of France and Ger- 
many; but others of them succumbed being 
influenced either by superstition or by 
motives of interest. Thus although the 
pontiffs did not obtain all they wished for, 
yet they secured no small part of it. 

8 A very remarkable summary of the occlosiastical 
law of this century has been collected from the Epistles 
of Gregory VII. by Launoi, In his ylsucrtio contra 
Primlf'gium S. Medardi, par. li. cap. xxxi. ; Opera, 
tom. ill. par. ii. p. 307. From this summary it apiioars 
that even this Gregory himself did not claim absolute 
power over the church. 

* Before Leo IX. there Is no examplo of a Roman 
pontiff’s assuming the power to transfer countries and 
provinces from their owners to other persons. But 
this pope generously gave to the Normans, thef. reign- 
ing in the south of Italy, both the provinces which they 
then occupied and also such as they might wrest from 
the Greeks and the Saracens. Malaterra, Hist. Sicula, 
lib. i. cap. xlv. in Muratori ’s Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 5.53. 

5 See Eadmcr, Hist. Hoeorum, lib. i. p. 29, &c. sub- 
joined to Anselm, Opera. And yet this very William 
who so openly and vigorously resisted the e-xtension of 
pontifical and episcopal power, is himself a proof that 
the kings of Europe, when the desire of extending or 
confirming their power demanded it, did imprudently 
feed the lust of dominion which reigned In the breasts 
of the pontiffs. For when he was preparing to invade 
England, he sent ambassadors to the pontiff, Alexander 
II. “in order” (as Matthew Paris says, Hist. Major, 
lib. i. p. 2) “ that the enterprise might be sanctioned 
by Apostolic authority. And the pope, after con- 
sidering the claims of both the parties, sent a, standard 
to William as the omen of kingly power.” And the 
Normans, I can suppose, did the same thing ; humbly . 
requesting Leo IX. to confer on them the territories 
which they now occupied and those they might after- 
wards seize. What wonder then that the pontiffs 
should claim dominion over the whole worlcC when 
kings and princes themselves suggested to them this 
very thing ? 
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3. Those who preside^i over the Latin 
church from the death of Sylvester IL in 
the year 1003 till a.d. 1012, namely, John 
XVII. John XVIII. and Sergius IV. 
neither did nor suffered anything great or 
remarkable. It is beyond a doubt however 
that they wore elevated to the chair, with 
the approbation and by the authority of 
the emperors. Benedict VIII. who was 
created pontiff in 1012, being driven from 
Rome by one Gregory his competitor, im- 
plored the aid of the emperor, Henry II. 
called the Saint ; * was restored by him and 
reigned peacefully till the year 1024. 
Under his reign the celebrated Normans, 
who afterwards acquired so much fame, 
first came into Italy and subdued its 
southern parts. Benedict was succeeded 
by his brother, John XIX. who pre.sided 
over the church till a.d. 1033. These five 
pontiffs appear to have sustained respecta- 
ble moral characters.* But very different 
from them, yea, a most flagitious man and 
capable of every crime was their successor 
Benedict IX. The Roman citizens there- 
fore in the year 1038 hurled him from St. 
Peter’s chair, but he was restored soon after 
by the emperor Conrad. As he continued 
however in his base conduct, the Romans 
again expelled him in the year 1044, and 
gave the government of the church to John, 
bishop of Sabina, who assumed the name 
of Sylvester III. After three months, 
Benedict forcibly recovered his power by 
the victorious arms of his relatives and ad- 
herents, and Sylvester was obliged to flee. 
But soon after finding it impossible to ap- 
pease the resentments of the Romans, he 

* This statement, that Benedict was driven from 
Rome by Gregory and implored the succour of king 
Henry II. is given also by Baronius, ad. nnn. 1012, see. 
6. and by Pagi, Breviar. Pont if. Vita Bened. viii. sec. 
2. But it is founded on a misinterpretation of Dit- 
mar’s Chronicon, lib. Iv. near the end, p. 339, Ditmar 
says: “Papa Bcnodictus Gregorio cuidam in elcctlone 
prsevaluit. Ob hoc iste (not Benedict, for he had the 
superiority, but Gregory) ad nativitatem Domini ad 
regem in Palithi (Poolde) venit cum omni apparatu 
apostolico, expulsionem suam omnibus lamentando 
Innotescens.” — See Mnratori, ad ann. 1012, and the 
(German) translator’s notes there.— iVA/. [But it ig 
not so certain that Gregory was the suitor to king 
Henry. If he lost his election how could he appear 
before the king in the pontifical habiliments^ never 
having been popef But suppose Benedict, after “pre- 
vailing in the Section,” and being put in possession of 
the papacy, to liave been vanquished and “ expelled ’* 
from Romo by his antagonist, he might well flee to the 
king in the habiliments and might there plead that he 
had prevailed in the election, and complin of his ex- 
pulsion. Besides it is certain that it was Benedict 
who crowned king Henry as emperor, upon his first 
arrival at Rome, Feb. 1014. It is therefore supposed 
that the people of Rome finding Benedict to sup- 
ported by the king, restored him of their own accord. 
^ Schroeckb’fi Kirchengesch. vol. xxU. p. 822, &c.— 

* Yet Benedict was rescued from purgatory by the 
prayers of St. Odllo, and John obtained the papacy by 
base means according to Baronius, ad ana 1012, 
see. 1— 4.— 


sold the pontificate to John Gratian, arch- 
presbyter of Rome, who took the name of 
Gregory VI. Thus the church now had 
two heads, Sylvester and Gregory. The 
emperor, Henry III. terminated the dis- 
cord; for in the council of Sutri a.d. 104G, 
he caused Benedict, Gregory, and Sylves- 
ter, to be all declared unworthy of the 
pontificate; and he placed over the Romish 
church Suidger, bishop of Bamberg, who as- 
sumed the pontifical name of Clement II.* 

4. On the death of Clement II. a.d. 
1047, Benedict IX. who had been twice 
before divested of the pontificate, seized 
the third time upon that dignity. But the 
year following he was obliged to yield to 
H amasus IJ. or Poppo, bishop of lirixcn, 
whom the emperor Henry III. had created 
pontiff in Germany and sent into Italy, 
bamasus dying after a very short reign of 
twenty-three days, Henry HI. at the diet 
of Worms in the year 1048 elevated Bruno, 
bishop of Toul, to the throne of St. Peter. 
This pontiff bears the name of Leo IX. in 
the papal catalogue, and on account of his 
private virtues and his public acts has been 
enrolled among the Saints. Yet if we ex- 
cept his zeal for augmenting the wealth 
and power of the church of Rome and for 
correcting some more flagrant vices of the 
clergy, by the councils which he held in 
Italy, France, and Germany, we shall find 
nothing in his character or life to entitle 
him to such honour. At least many of 
those who on other occasions arc ready to 
palliate the faults of the Roman pontiffs, 
censure freely the last acts of his reign. 
For in the year 1053 he rashly made war 
upon the Normans, whose dominion in 
Apulia near his estates excited his appre- 
hensions. And the consequence was that 
he became their prisoner, and was carried 
to Benevento. Here his misfortunes so 
preyed upon his spirits that he fell sick ; 
but after a year’s captivity he was set at 
liberty, conducted to Rome, and there died 
on the 19th of April a.d. 1054.^ 

5. Leo IX. was succeeded in the year 
1055 by Gerhard, bishop of Eichstadt, who 
assumed the name of Victor II.® and he 
was followed a.d. 1058 by Stephen IX. 


* In this account of the pontiffs I have followed the 
best historians, Anton, and Fran. Pagi, .Papebroch, 
and Muratori In his Annates Italia, disregarding what 
Baronius and others allege in defence of Gregory VI. 

< See the Acta Sanctor. ad d. 19 Aprllis, tom. iil. p. 
642, &c.; HiJtt. Litter, do la France, tome vil. p. 459; 
Giannone, Hist, de Naples, tome li. p. 62 [lib. lx. cap. 
Hi.'}— Mur. 

^ Loo of Ostia states that Hildebrand, a subdeacon of 
the Romish church, was sent by the clergy and people 
of Rome to the emperor in Germany requesting per- 
mission to elect, in the name of the Romans, whom he 
should deem most fit to be pope ; and the request being 
gVatitcd, IBldebrand selected this bishop of Eichstadt. 
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brother to Godfrey, duke of Lorrain. 
Neither of these, so far as is now known, 
performed anything worthy of notice. 
Greater celebrity was obtained by Nicolaus 
IF. who was previously bishop of Florence, 
and was raised to the pontificate in 1058.' 
For John, Bishop of Veletri, who, with the 
appellation of Benedict X. has been in- 
serted J)etween Stephen IX. and Nicolaus 
I r. does not deserve to be reckoned among 
the popes ; because after nine months he 
was compelled to renounce the ollice which 
a faction at Rome had induced him to 
usurp. In a council at Romo which he 
assembled in the year 1059, Nicolaus sanc- 
tioned, among other regulations calculated 
to remedy the inveterate evils in the 
church, a new mode of electing the Roman 
pontiffs, which was intended to put an end 
to the tumults and civil wars which so often 
took place at Rome and in Italy, and di- 
vided the people into factions when a new 
head of the church was to be appointed. 
He also ill due form created Robert Guis- 
card, a Norman, duke of Apulia, Calabria, 
and Sicily, on the condition that he would 
be a fiithful vassal of the Romish church 
and would pay an annual tribute. By 
what right Nicolaus could do this does not 
appear ; for he was not lord of those terri- 
tories which he thus gave to the Normans.'' 
Perhaps he relied upon the fictitious dona- 
tion of Constantino the Great ; or perhaps 
with Hildebrand, the Romish archdeacon 
who afterwards became supreme pontiff 
under the title of Gregory VII. he be- 
lieved that the whole world belonged to 
the bishop of Rome as Christ’s vicegerent; 
for it is well known that this Hildebrand 
guided him in all his measures. This was 
the commencement of the Neapolitan king- 
dom or that of the two Sicilies, which still 
exists, and of that right of sovereignty over 
this kingdom which the Roman pontiffs 
assert and the Neapolitan kings recognise 
from year to year. 

6. Before the reign of Nicolaus II. the i 
Roman pontlfis were elected, not by the 
suffrages of the cardinals but by those of 
the whole Roman clergy; nor by theirs 
alone, for men of military rank, that is, the 

But this story is very improbable ; and it is more likely 
that Hermanns Contractus was better acquainted with 
the facts, who states (ad ann. 1054) that the emperor 
held a council at Mentz in which Victor II. was 
elected. It is also worthy of notice that this pope and 
his predecessors continued to hold their former bishop- 
ricks when elevated to the papal throne. See Mura- 
tori, AnnnleSf ad ann. 1055. — Scfd. 

> Besides the common historians of the pontiff’s, the 
Benedictine Monks have treated particularly of Nico- 
laus II. in their Hid. Litter, da la France, tome viii. 
p. 515. 

* See Muratori, Annalex, tom. vl. p. 180. Baro- 
nins, A finales, ad ann. 1060. 


nobles and also the citizens, and in a word 
all the people of Rome, gave their voice. 
Among such a mixed and heterogeneous 
multitude, it was unavoidable that there 
shouM be parties, cabals,, and contests. 
Nicolaus therefore ordered that the cardi- 
nals, bishops, and cardinal-presbyters, should 
elect the pontllf, yet without infringing the 
established riglits of the Roman emperors 
in this important business. At the sam(‘ 
time he did not exclude the rest of the 
clerg)% nor the citizens and people, from all 
part in the election ; for lie required that 
the assent of all these should be asked and 
obtained. 3 From this time onwards, the 
cardinals always acted the princijial part 
in the choice of a new pontiff; and yet for 
a long time they were much impeded in 
their functions both by the priests and the 
Roman citizens, who either laid claim to 
their ancient rights or abused tlie powe r 
given to them of approving the election. 
These altercations wore at jength termi- 
nated in the following century by Alexan- 
der HI. who was so fortunate as to per- 
fect what was begun by Nicolaus, ami to 
transfer the whole power of creating a pon- 
tiff to the college of cardinals.* 

7. From this period therefore the august 
college of Romish cardinals, and that high 
authority which they possess even to this 
day both in tlic election of the pontiffs and 
in other matters, must bo dated. By the 
title cardinals, Nicolaus understood the 
si‘ven bishops in the immediate vicinity of 
Rome or the suffragans of the bishop of 
Rome, of wliom the bishop of Ostia was 
chief, and v^ho were thence called cardinal 
bishops ; together with the twenty-eight 
ministers of the parishes in Rome or chief 
presbyters of the churches, who were calk'd 
cardinal clerks or presbyters. To these in 
process of time others were added first by 
Alexander II. and then by other pontiffs ; 
partly to satisfy those who complained that 
they were unjustly excluded from a share 
in the election of pontiffs, and partly for 
other reasons. Therefore although the ex- 
alted order of purpled dignitaries in the 

* The decree of Nicolaus r^gpectinp" the election of 
Roman pontifts is found in the collections of the 
Councils, and in many other works. But the copies 
of it, as I have learned by comparing them, differ ex- 
ceedingly ; Borno being longer and others shorter, some 
favouring the imperial prerogative more, and some 
less. The most extended form of it is found Jn the 
Chronicon Farfense, published in Muratori, Script. 
Iter. Italicar. tom. il. par. ii. p. 645. Very different 
from this is the form exhibited by Hugo of Fleury in 
his book He Regia Fotestate ct Sacerdotali Dignitate, 
in Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. iv. p. 62. Yet all the 
copies universally agree in the points we have stated. 

* See Mablllon, Comment, in Ord. Roman, tom. ii. 
of his Museum Ilalicum, p. cxlv. ; Ceuni, Pr<qf. ad 
Concilium Lateran, Stephani III. p. xviii. Rom. 1735 

I 4to ; Pagl, Rreviar, Pontif. Romanor. tom. ii. p. 374 
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Ilomibh church denominated cardinals had 
its commencement in this century, yet it 
did not acquire the settled character and 
the form of a real college before the time 
of Alexander IIL in the next century.* 


^ Concerning the cardinals, their name, origin, atjrl 
rights, very many perr^ons have written treatises ; and 
these arc enumerated by Fuhricius, in his BiUiogr. 
Antiq. p. 4r)rj, 4.')G, by Sagittarius, Introd. ad Hist. 
Eedrs. cap. xxi.v. p. 771 ; and in Schmidt’s Smqdruv'nt, 
p. 044; l»y Gryphius, lutgngo nd Hist. Sicndi xvii. p. 
430. To 'these I add Thomassin's, Disci fdrua I'.cd su e 
vd. d nova, tom. 1. lib. ii. cap. cxv. cxvi. p. GIG ; and 
Muratori, whose Diss. de Origins Card i net la t us is in his 
Antiq. Ital. J\led,i JEoi, tom. v. p. 15G.— Among these 
writers are many who arc both copiotia and learned ; 
hut I am not certain that any one of them is so lucid 
arid precise as ho should be in respect to the grand 
points of Inquiry, the origin and nature of the oftlce. 
Many exjKuid much time and labour in ascertaining 
the import of the word, and tracing its use in ancient 
authors ; which is not unsuitable indeed for a philolo- 
gist, but is of little use to give us clear views of the 
college and dignity of cardinal.s. It is certain that the 
word cardinal, whether used of things or persons or as 
tlie appellative of a certain clerical order, was of dubiou s 
import, being used in variou-s senses by the w'riters of 
the middle ages. We also know that thi.s title anciently 
was not peculiar to the priests and ministers of the 
churcli of Rome, but was common to nearly all the 
churches of the Latins ; nor was it applied only to wh.'it 
aro called secular clergymen, but likewise to regular 
ones as abbots, canons, and monks, though with .some 
dilferencG in signification. But after the time of 
Alexander III. the common use of the word wa.s gra- 
dually laid aside, and it became the e.xclusivc and 
honorary title of those who had the right of electing 
the pontiffs. When we undertake to investigate the 
origin of the college of cardinals at Rome, tho inquiry 
is not who were they that were anciently distinguished 
from the other clergy by the title of cardinals, both 
among the Latins generally and at Rome In pajticular ; 
nor is the object to ascertain the original import and 
the propriety of tlie term, or in how many different 
senses it was used ; but tho sole inquiry is w’hom did 
Nicolaus II. understand by tho appellation cardinals, 
when he gave to the cardinals of Rome the sole power 
of electing the pontiffs, excluding the other clergy, the 
knights, the citizens, and the people at large. If this 
can be ascertained, the origin of the college of cardinals 
will be seen ; and it will likewise appear how far tho 
modern cardinals differ from those who first held the 
office. Now the answer to this inquiry in my view is 
manifest from the edict of Nicolaus itself. “ We or- 
dain," says the pontiff (according to Hugo of Fleury in 
Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. iv. p. G2), ‘‘that on the 
demise of a pontiff of this universal Roman church, the 
cardinal bishops in tho first place hold a solemn con- 
sultation among themselves, and then forthwith advise 
with the cardinal clerks; and so let the rest of the 
clergy and the people give their assent to the new 
election.” The pontiff here very obviously divides the 
cardinals who are to elect a pope into two cla8.sc.s, 
cardinal bishops and cardinal clerks. The former 
beyond all controver.-y were tho seven bishops of the 
city and its dependent territory, the comprovinciales 
Episcopi, as Nicolaus afterwards calls them, borrowing 
a phrase from Leo I. [These seven bishops were those 
of Ostia (Ostiensis), of Porto (Portuensis), of Albano 
(Albanensis), of St Rufina or Silva Candida, of Fras- 
cati (Tusculanus), of Palestrina (Preenestinus), and of 
La Sabina ( Sabinensis). — Mur."^ These seven bishops 
long before this period bore the title of cardinal bishops. 
And the pontiff himself puts this construction beyond 
all doubt, by indicating that ho understood the cardinal 
bishops to be those to whom belonged the consecration 
of a pontiff after liis election .• ” Because the apostolic 
see can have no metropolitan over it,” (to whom in 
that case would belong the principal part in tho ordi- 
nation) “ the cardinal bishops undoubtedly supply the 
place of a metropolitan ; for they it is who raise the 
pontiff elect to the summit of his apostolic elevation.” 
And that it was the custom for those seven bishops 
above named to consecrate the Roman pontiffs, is a 
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8. Notwithstanding Nicolaus II. had for- 
bidden any infringement on the right of 
the emperor to ratify the election of a pon- 
tiff, yet on the death of Nicolaus in 1061, 


fact known to all inrn. .Nicolaus would have these 
cardinal In.shops thci-ciore lir.st to hold a consultation 
by themseJve.s ami di.seu.ss the n)erit.s of the candidates 
for the liigli otiico of pontiff. Imuicdiately after tlicy 
were to call in the cardinal clerks, and with tliem as 
forming one l)ody of electors they were to clmose a i 
pontiff'. Clerk Ijcre is tlio same as pre!jl>yter. And all 
admit that the cardinal presbyters were tho ministers 
wl>o had cliarge of tlie twenty-eight pari.shcs or prin- 
cipal churches in Romo. AH the remaining clergy of 
Rome, of whatever I’ank or dignity, Nicolaus excludes 
expressly from the office of electors of the pontiffs. 
And yet he would have " the clergy and the I'cople give 
tiicir assent to tlie new election tliat is, iie leaves 
them wliat i.i (uvllcd a negative voice or tlie riglit of 
approving tho election. It Is therefore clear that tlie 
collego of electors of the Roman ])Ontiirs, who wore 
afterwards denominated cardinals in a new and pecu- 
liar sen.se of the word, .as this collego \va.s at first con- 
stituted by Nicolaus, embraced only two orders of 
persons, namely, cardinal bi.shcps and cardinal clerks 
or presbyters. And of cour.‘i(' we are not to follow 
Onuj-hr. Panvinus /'cited l>y Mabiilon, Comment, in 
Ordbuni Homan, in hi.s ]!tluseum IluUcum, tom. li. p, 
cxv.) who undoubtedly errs when ho says that Ale.x- 
ander III. added the cardinal bishops to tlie collego of 
cardinals. And tiiey also are to bo disregarded who 
suppose thc'rc were cardinal deacons in the electoral 
college from the beginning. There were indeed then, 
and there had long b(?cn, as there aro at the present day, 
cardin.al deacons at Rome, that is, superintendents of 
the diakonite or churcbesfroin whose revenues the poor 
are .supported and to which ho.sintaIs arc annexed. 
But Nicolaus committed the business of electing tho 
pontiffs sokly to such cardinals as were bishops and 
clerks, so that he excluded deacons. And hence in the 
diploma of the election of Gregory V 1 [. tlie cardinals 
I are plainly distinguished from deacons. But this de- 
cree of Nicolaus could not acquire at all tho force of a 
fixed law. " It is evident," says Anselm of Lucca 
{Lih, ii, contra Wiberturn Antipapam, et ejus sequnces, 
in Cani.sius, Lcct. Antiq. torn. iii. par. i. p. 383), " It is 
evident that the above-mentioned decree," (of Nicolaus, 
for of that he is speaking) " is of no importance, nor 
did it ever liavo any force. And by saying this I do 
not injure Pope Nicolaus of blessed memory, nor dero- 
gate at all from his honour.— Being a man he could not 
be secured against doing wrong." Anselm is speaking 
especially of tliat part of the decree which secures to 
the emperors tho right of confirming the elections of 
pontiffs ; but what lie says is true of the whole decree. 
For those who were excluded by it from this most im- 
portant tran.saction, namely, first the seven palatine 
judges as they were c/illcd, that is, the Primicerius, 
Secundie'erius, Arcarius, Saccdlarius, Protoscrinarius, 
Primicerius Defensorum^CLn&iha Adminicnlator ; next, 
tho higher clergy who filled the more important offices, 
and also the inferior clergy, priests, deacons,' &c. and 
lastly, the knights, citizens, and common people, com- 
plained that injury was done them; and they raised 
commotions and gave trouble to the cardinals whom 
Nicolaus had constituted [sole electors]. Therefore to 
appease these tumults Alexander III, thought proper 
to extend and enlarge the college of those now culled 
cardinals in the restricted sense. And he accordingly 
added to the list of cardinals certain priests of high 
rank, namely, the prior or arch-presbyter oi tho Lateran 
church, the arch-presbyters of St. Peter and St. Maria 
Maggiore, and the abbots of St. Paul and St. Laurence 
without the walls ; and after these the seven palatine 
judges which have been mentioned. See Cenni, Prtjef. 
ad Concit. Lateran. Stephuni III, p. xix. ; Alabillon, 
Comment, ad Ord. Roman, ex Pannino, p. 115. By 
this artifice the higher clergy or those of superior rank, 
were vanquished and ceased to disturb the elections of 
the cardinals. For the heads of this body of clergy being 
admitted into the electoral college, tho rest could 
neither effect nor attempt anything. The inferior 
clergy stUl remained. But they were reduced to silence 
in the same way ; for their leaders, the cardinal Uea* 
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the Romans at the instigation of Hilde- 
brand, then archdeacon and afterwards 
pontltf of Rome, proceeded without con- 
sulting Henry IV. not only to elect, but 
to consecrate Anselm the bishop of Lucca 
who assumed the name of Alexander IF. 
When the news of this reached Agnes, the 
mother of Henry, through the bishops of 
Lombardy, she assembled a council at 
Basle ; and to maintain the majesty and 
authority of her son then a minor, she 
there had Cadolaus, bishop of Parma, ap- 
pointed pontitr, who took the name of Ilono- 
riiis II. Hence a long and severe contest 
arose between the two pontills, in which 
Alexander indeed prevailed, but he could 
never bring Cadolaus to abdicate the pa- 
pacy ^ 

9. This contest was a trifle compared 
with those direful conflicts which Alexan- 
der’s successor, Gregory VII. wliose former 
name was Hildebrand, produced and kept 
up to the end of his life. He was a Tus- 
can of obscure parentage, first a monk of 
Cluny, then archdeacon of the clmrcli of 
Rome, and all along from the reign of Leo 
IX. ho had governed the pontiffs by his 
counsels anti influence; when in the year 
1073 and during the very obsequies of 
Alexander, he was hailed pontiff by the 
united sudVages indeed of the llomans, 
but contrary to the mode of proceeding 
enjoined by the decree of Nicolaus. AVhen 
the election was laid before Henry IV. 
king of the Rtjmans, by the ambassadors 
from Rome, he gave it his approbation; 
but greatly to his own injury and to the 
detriment both of the church and the pub- 
lic.* For Hildebrand being elevated to 


cons or reginrutrii, were admitted into the electoral 
college; and after this the whole mass of deacons, 
sub-deacons, acolythitts, &c. had to bo quiet. I5nt 
which of the pontiiTs it was, whether Alexander 111. or 
some other, who admitted the principal deacons at 
Rome to the rank of cardinals, 1 have not been able to 
ascertain. This however 1 am sui'e of, that it was 
done in order to pacify the inferior clergy, who were 
dissatistted at the violation of their rights. When all 
the clergy, both the higher and the lower, were appeased, 
it was an easy matter to exclude the Roman people 
from the election of pontiffs. Hence on the death of 
Alexander HI. when his successor, Victor III. [rather 
Lucius III. — /1/ar ] was to he chosen, the assent and 
approbation of neither the clergy nor the people were 
sought as had always been done before ; but the college 
of cardinals alone, to the exclusion of the people, created 
the pontiff. And the same custom has continued down 
to tlie present age. Some tell us that Innocent II. 
[a.d. 1130] was chosen by the cardinals only, or 
without the voice of the clergy and pcoido. See PagI, 
Breoinr. Pontif. Ilomnnor. tom. ii. p. 015. I grant it 
was so; but it is also true that this election of Inno- 
cent was irregular and disorderly, and therefore was 
no example of the ordinary practice at that time. 

I Ughclll, Italia Sacra, tom. ii. p. lOG; Mascovlus, 
De Rebus sub 11 mrico IV. et V. lib. i. p. 7, &c.; Pag!, 
Rreviar. Pontl/. Roman, tom. ii. p. 38.5, Xc.; Mura- 
tori, Annali d' Italia, tom. vl. p. 214, & c. 

* The writers who describe the life and achievements 
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the chair of St. Peter, — a man of extraor- 
dinary abilities and competent to the 
greatest undertakings, intrepid, sagacious, 
and full of resources, but beyond measure 
proud, pertinacious, impetuous, untracta- 
ble, and destitute of true religious princi- 
ple and piety, — he being elevated, I say, 
to the' highest post in the Christian com- 
monwealth, laboured during his whole life 
to enlarge the jurisdiction and augment 
the opulence of the sec of Rome, to sub- 
ject the wliole church to the sole will and 
power of tiie pontiff, to exempt all clergy- 
men and all church property wholly from 
the jurisdiction of kings and princes, and 
to render all kingdoms tributary to St. 
Peter. The extravagance of his views 
and the vastness of his plans are dis- 
coverable in those noted propositions, 
which from his name are called the Dic- 
tates of Hildebrand.* 


of Gregory VIT. are mentioned by Siigittarius, Intro- 
duct, ad Hist. Rccles. tom. 1. p. G87, .‘to. and Schmidt, 
iu his Suji/item. tom. ii. p. 627, cS,c. Rut especially 
should he consulted the Aclt Saartor. tom. v. Mali, 
ad d. xxv. page 668, and Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Old. limed, sacul. vi. par. ii. p. 406, Sic. Add Vita 
Gregorii t' 11. by Dithmar, Francf. 1710, 8vo. and all 
those who have written the hi.st.jry of the contest be- 
tween the civil and tlie ecclesiastical powers, and of the 
controversy respecting inve.stitures. [Also Hildehrand 
aU Papd Gregor. Vlf. and sein ZeitaUer, by Voigt, 
Weimar, 1815, %\o.~Mnr. [This work of Voigt has 
been translated into French by J ager, third cd. 1 812, and 
a-so into Itallun ; for, though the work of a Protestant, 
it is very poj)ular among the Romanists from the fu- 
vouralde \iosv which it gives of Gregory’s charricter and 
policy. A lU'w and enlarged edition of it appeared at 
Weimar in 18 16. The Knglish reader may consult 
witli advantage the careful and impartial review of the 
liisco.-y of this remarkable pope by Hallam in his Mid- 
dle Ages, vol. i. p. 539, 8:c. See also Bowden's Life 
and Pontificate <f Gregory VIl. Lond. 1840, 2 vols, 8vo, 
in defence of Gregory ; and Waadington’s Hist, qf the 
Church, vol. ii. p. 59- 90, for a fair and candid review 
of Ins policy and character ; but particularly Gieseler, 
Lchrbuch, &c. the whole of sec. 47, Cunningham’s 
transl. vol. il. p. 166—179, for an accurate summary of 
Gregory’s various measures and their result, with the 
iinportiWit quotations and references in the notes. Mill- 
man recommends Stenzel, Geschichte Deutch lands 
tinter den Freinkis. Kalsern, Leip. 1827. 2 vols. as con- 
taining much valuable information. Note on Gibbon’s 
Dccl. and Fall, vol. x. p. 288. — R. 

3 By tlie Dictates, or as some write it, the Dictate of 
Hildebrand, are to bo understood twenty-six short pro- 
positions relating to the supremo power of the Roman 
pontilfs over the whole church and over states. These 
are found in the second book of the epistles of Gregory 
VII. inserted between the 66th and 56th epistles. See 
Ilarduin, Concilia, tom. vi. par. i. p. 1304, and nearly 
all the Ecclesiastical Historians, large or small. Baro- 
nius and Lupus, (whose full Commentary on these 
Dictates, whicli be considers most sacred, is among 
his Notes and Dissertations on the Councils, 0pp. 
tom. V. p. 164,) and nearly all the patrons and friends 
of the Roman pontiffs maintain, that these Dictates 
were drawn up and ratified perhaps in some council 
by Gregory VII. himself; and therefore the protes- 
tants have not hesitated to ascribe them to Hildebrand. 
But the very learned French writers, Lauiioi ( Epist. 
lib. vi. Ep. xiU. in his 0pp. tom. v. par. ii. p. 309,) 
Natalis Alexander ( Hist. Eccles. sa;cul. xi. xii. tom. 
vi. diss. iii. p. 719,) Antony and Francis Pagl (tlie 
former in his Critica in Baron, the latter in his Bre- 
viarium Pontif. Roman, tom. ii. p. 743.) Du Pin, and 
many others zealously contend that these propositions. 
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10. Nearly the whole form of the Latin 
church therefore was changed by this pon- 
tiff; and the most valuable rights of coun- 
cils, of bishops, and of religious societies, 
were subverted and transferred to the Ro- 
man pontiff. The evil however wi^ not 
equally grievous in all the countries of 
Europe ; for in several of them, through 
the in/luence of different causes, some sha- 
dow of pristine liberty and* prescriptive 
right was preserved. As Hildebrand in- 
troduced a new code of ecclesiastical law, 
he would have introduced also a new code 
of civil law, if he could have accomplished 
fully his designs. For he wished to reduce 
all kingdoms into fiefs of St. Peter, i.e. 
of the Roman pontiffs; and to subject all 

called Dictates were palmed upon Hildebrand by some 
crafty flatterer of the Romish see. And to prove this 
they allege that although some of those sentences ex- 
press very well the views of the pontiff*, yet there are 
others among them wliich are clearly repugnant to his 
opinions as expressed in his epistles. The Frenoh 
have their reasons (which need not be here detailed) 
for not admitting that any pontitT ever spoke so arro- 
gantly and loftily of ids own power and authority. I 
cati readily concede that so far as respects the form 
and arrangement of these Dictates, they are not the 
work of Gregory. For tliey are void of all order and 
connexion, and many of them also of clearness and 
perspicuity. Hut Gregory, who was a man of no ordi- 
nary genius, if he had attempted to draw up and de- 
scribe what he conceived to be the prerogatives of the 
pontiffs, would have expressed with neatness and por- 
apiculty what he had revolved In his own mind. Hut 
the matter of these Dlotates is undoubtedly Hilde- 
brand's ; for the greater part of them are found, 
couched in nearlv the same terms, here and there in 
his epistles. And those which seem to deviate from 
some assertions in his epistles, may without much 
difficulty l>e reconciled with them. It is probable 
therefore that some person collected these sentences 
out of his epistles, partly the printed ones and partly 
such as are lost or unknown, and perhap.s likewise 
from his oral declarations ; and then published them 
without judgment and without arrangement. — [The 
following are the principal propositions which com- 
pose those Dictates. I. That the Romish church was 
founded by our Lord alone. II. That tlie Roman pon- 
tiff alone is justly styled universal. III. That lie 
alone can depose bishops and restoro them. IV. 
That his legate has precedence of all bishops in a coun- 
cil, Uiough ho be of an inferior order, and can issue 
sentence of deposition against them. V. That the 
pope can depose absent persons. VI. That no person, 
among other things, may live under the .same roof 
with one excommunicated hy tho pope. VII. That 
the pope alone is competent as occasion shall require 
to enact new laws, to gather new congregations, to 
divide rich bishoprics, and to unite poor ones. VIII. 
That he alone cun use the imperial insignia. IX. 
That all princes should kiss his feet only. Xll. That it 
Is lawful for him to depose emperors. XVI, That no 
council without his order is to bo accounted a general 
council. XVIII. That his sentence is not to be re- 
viewed by any one, while he alone can review the 
decisions of all others. XTX. That he can be Judged 
by no one. XX. That no one may presume to con- 
demn a person who appeals to the apostolic see. XXI. 
That the greater causes of eveiyr church should be 
carried up to that see. XXII. That the Romish 
church never erred, nor will it, according to the scrip- 
tures, ever err. XXIV. That with his license subjects 
may impeach [their sovereignsi]. XXVI. That no 
one is to be accounted a catholic who does not harmo- 
nize with the Romish church. XXVII. That lie can 
absolve subjects from tbelr allegiance to unrighteous 
rulers. Bee Harduln, Concilia^ tom. vi. par. i. p, 1304, 
&c.—Mur. 


causes of kin^s and princes and the interests 
of tho whole world to an assembly of 
bishops who should meet annually at Rome. * 
But neither he nor his successors could 
fully accomplish this arduous design, on 
account especially of the vigilance and 
firmness of the emperors, and of the kings 
of France and England. 

• In confirmation of this most audacious design, proofs 
which are above all exception or doubt h avo been col- 
lected by learned men ; and btill more may lie collected 
from the epistles of this pontiff and from other ancient 
monuments. In his Epist. lib. ix. ep. iii. p. 1481 (I Use 
all along the edition of Harduin, Concilia^ tom. vi. par. 
i.) ho prescribes this form of an oath to be taken by 
future kings of tlio Romans or emperors : — “ From this 
hour onward I will be faithful, with upright integrity, 
to the apostle Peter and to his vicar pope Gregory, and 
whatever the said Pope slwH command mo under the 
following form, by true obedience I will observe with 
fidelity. And on the day when I shall first see him, I 
will with my own hands make myself a vassal (miles) 
of St. Peter and him." W'hat is this but a feudal oath 
{lighim) as t.ho jurists call it, and a perfect vassalage 
(hominium) ? That the pontiffs of Rome derived all 
tlieir civil power from the kings of Franco is a fact 
well known. And yet Gregory contended that tho 
kingdom of France was tributary to the church of 
Rome ; and he directed liis ambassadors to demand an 
annual contribution or tribute from the French. I.ib. 
viii. ep. xxiii. p. 1476 ; “You must declare to all the 
Franks and command them by truo obedience, that 
each family is to pay annually at Iciast one denarius to 
St, Peter, if they recognise him as their father and 
shepherd according to ancient custom." It should be 
remembered that the phrase, by true obedience, here 
used, denotes, as those versed in antiquities well know, 
that the injunctions and commands to which it was 
annexed were to bo Inevitably obeyed. Hut In vain did 
Gregory lay this command upon the Frencii ; for lie 
never obtained tho least tribute from tiiem. In tlie 
same epi.stle ho vaijily assorts that Saxony was a fief of 
the Romish church, or that Charlemagne had pre- 
sented it to St. Peter. He insolently addresses Philip 
I. tho king of Franco, in the following manner: (lib. 
vli. ep. XX. p. 1468 : “Strive to tho utmost to make 
St. Peter (i.e. the pontiff, St. Peter’s vicar) your 
debtor ; for in bis hands arc your kingdom and your 
soul, anil he is aldo to bind and to loose you both in 
heaven and on earth.” Ho endeavoured to instil the 
1 same principles into tho Spaniards as into the French, 
lib. X. ep. vii. : “ that the kingdom of Spain was from 
ancient times the property of St. Peter— and righteous- 
ly belongs solely to the Apostolic see.” But in lib. x. 
ep. xxvii. where ho most earnestly inculcates tho same 
doctrine upon the Spaniards, he has to acknowledge 
that the record of this important transaction was worn 
out and lost. Yet with the Spaniards he was rather 
inoro successful tlian with the French. For De Marca, 
in his Hist, de Bearity livr. iv. p. 331, 332, proves froni 
ancient documents that the king of Aragon, and Ber- 
nard, count of Hesalva, promised and paid an annual 
ta,x to our Gregory. And It might be shown if there 
was room for it, that otlier Spanish princes did the 
same. ‘William the Conqueror, a king of enlarged 
views and a most watchful guardian of his rights, when 
Gregory required him to pay St. Peter’s pence and to 
render his kingdom a fief of St. Peter, replied with 
spirit: “ Hubert your legate lias admonished me to do 
fealty to you and your successors, and to be more care- 
ful to send the money which my predecessors were 
accustomed to remit to the Romish church. One of 
these I accede to, the other I do not. Fealty I have 
not done, nor will I do it. The money when there shall 
be opportunity shall be transmitted.’* The letter of 
king William is In Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. vil. p. 127. 
With this answer Gregory had to be content^, for 
though he might fear no other ho stood in fear of Wil- 
liam. To Geusa, king of Hungary, he writes, lib. il. 
ep. Ixx. p. 1316, thus: “ It cannot be unknown we think 
to your prudence, that the kingdom of Hungary is the 
property of tho apostle Peter.” [He had before, lib. il. 
ep. xiii. p. 1273, written to Solomon, king of llungaryi 
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Chap, ti.] 

11. Gregory was more successful in ex- 
tending the territories of the Romish church 
in Italy, and enlarging the patrimony of St. 
Peter. For he persuaded Matilda, the 
daughter of Boniface the very opulent duke 
and marquis of Tuscany, who was a very 
powerful Italian princess and with whom 
he was on terms of peculiar intimacy, after 
the death of her first husband Godfrey the 
hump-backed, duke of Lorrain, and of her 
mother Beatrix in the year 1076 or 1077, 
to make the church of Rome heir to all her 


claiming that kingdom by virtue of an absolute sur- 
render of it to the see of Rome made by king Stephen, 
and in consequence of an acknowledgment by the em- 
peror Henry II. after conquering it that it belonged to 
St. Peter. And as Solomon had done homage for it 
to the king of the Teutones, Gregory now threatens him 
with the loss of his kingdom unless he shall acknow- 
ledge the Pope, and him only,' to be his liege lord. — 
.V«r.] He laboured most zealou.sly to bring the more 
potent princes of Germany in particular under subjec- 
tion or fealty lo St. Peter. Hence in lib. l.\. ep. iii. p. 
14«0, he strongly exhorts the blsliop of Padua to per- 
suade Guelph, duke of Bavaria, and the otlier German 
ohiofs, by all the means in his power, to subject their 
torntories to the sec of St. Peter, lib. lx. ep. iii. p. 1480. 
" We would have you admonish Duke Guelph to do 
homage to St. Peter. For wo wish to place him wholly 
in the bosom of St. Peter and to draw him In a special 
manner into his va.ssalago. If you shall find such a 
disposition in him or in otlicr men of power influenced 
by love of St. Peter, labour to bring them to do fealty.” 
lie approaches Sueno, king of Denmark, lib. ii. ep. li. 

р. 1300, with much flattery to persuade him ‘‘to com- 
mit with pious devotodnoss his kingdom to the prince 
of the Apostles, and obtain for it the support of his 
authority.” Whether he was more successful in Den- 
mark than in England and France, I know not; but in 
other places his efforts certainly were not fruitless. A 
son of Demetrius, king of the Russians (to whom he 
addressed the Ixxiv. ep. book ii. p. 1319), came to Rome, 
“and wished to obtain the kingdom” (which he e.x- 
pccted to inherit from his father) “ by gift from St. 
Teter through the hands of Gregory, paying due fealty 
to St. Peter, the Prince of Apostles:" U»e import of 
which language will be quite Intelligible from what has 
been said. Gregory granted his “devout prayer," 
being certainly not backward to perform such offices, 
and “ in behalf of St. Peter committed the government 
of the kingdom" to the Russian prince. More such 

с. xamples might bo adduced. Demetrius, surnamed 
Suinimor, duke of Croatia and Dalmatia, was created 
a king by Gregory in the year 107G, and was solemnly 
inaugurated at Salona by the Pontiff’s legato, on the 
condition that he should annually pay to St. Peter on 
Easter day a tribute of two hundred golden Byzantines 
[a Grecian golden coin, of from twenty-three to twenty- 
four carats. — Scfil.] See Du Mont’s Corps Diploma- 
tiqu*>, tome i. par. i. no. 88, p. 63 ; Lucius, De Itegno 
Dalmatia:, lib, il. p. 85. Up to this time however the 
emperors of Constantinople held the sovereignty over 
the province of Croatia. Bole.slaus II. king of Poland, 
having killed Stanislaus, bishop of Cracow, Gregory 
not only excommunicated him, but likewse deprived 
him of his crown ; and not contented with this seve- 
rity, by a special mandate he forbade the Polish bishops 
to crown any one king of Poland without first obtain- 
ing the consent of the Roman pontiff. Dlugoss, Hist, 
Polon. tom, i. p. 295. But I desist.— If Gregory’s suc- 
cess had equalled his wishes and his purpose, all Europe 
would at this day have been one great empire of St. 
Peter, or tributary to the Roman pontiffs; and all 
kings, feudal lords or vassals of St. Peter. But Gre- 
gory did not utterly fail in his attempts ; for firom this 
time onward the state of the whole of Europe was 
changed, and many of the rights and prerogatives of 
emperors and kings were either abridged or annulled. 
Among those annulled was the right of the emperor to 
ratify the election of a pontiff, which became extinct in 
Gregory and could never after be revived. 


estates both in Italy and out of it. A 
second marriage of this very heroic and 
prosperous lady in the year 1089, with 
Guelph, the son of Guelph, duke of Ba- 
varia, contracted with the consent of the 
Roinaii pontiff Urban II. seemed to preju- 
dice this more than princely donation. But 
being repudiated by her husband in the 
year 1095 and thus again made free and 
independent, Matilda in the year 1102 
formally renewed the gift.* The pontiffs 
indeed had td encounter severe contests, 
first with the emperor Henry V. and then 
with others, respecting this splendid inhe- 
ritance, nor were they so fortunate at last 
as to secure the whole of it to St. Peter ; 
yet after various struggles and hazards they 
suc'ceeded in obtaining no small share of it, 

I which they liold to this day.* 

* The life and achievements of this extraordinary 
princess (than whom the Roman church had no 
stronger bulwark against the emperors, and Gregory 
V II. no more ol)edient daughter) are described by Lu- 
chin, Mollin, Contelorius, Julius do Putea, and espe- 
citUly by Florentinl, in his Monummts qf the Countess 
Matilda, written in Italian; and by Bachini in his 
Hist, Monasterii Podalironensis which W’as founded by 
her. The ancient biographies of her, ono by Donizo 
and another anonymous, are given by Leibnitz, in his 
Scrip, lirunsvicens. tom. i. p. 029, Sic,; and by Mura- 
tori, in his Scrip, Her urn Italicar, tom. v. p. ,*i35, &c. 
with notes, and also the formula of her second donation 
mentioned above. 'Wtll worth perusing also are the 
rtnnarks concerning this woman of so masculine uu 
undcrstan<iing, which are found in the Oriqme.s (Joel- 
phica:, tom. i. lib. iii. cap. v. p. 444, Sc, and tom ii. 
lib. vi. cap. iii. p. 303, &c. where also is an account of 
her second husband Guelph. 

* Some distinguished men infer from the terms of 
the conveyance, that Matilda gave to the church of 
Rome only her allodial possessions, and not the terri- 
tories which she held os flefs of the empire ; and of 
course that she did not include in the donation the 
marquisate of Tuscany and the duchy of Spoleto. For 
she says: “Ego Mathlldis — dedi ct obtull ccclesite S. 
Petri — omnia bona mco. jure proprietario, tarn quae tunc 
habueram, quam ca, qua; in antea acquisitura eram, 
slvo jure succcssionis, sive alio quocunque jure ad me 
pertinent.” See the Origines Guelph, tom. i. lib. iii. 
p. 148, Sec, But 1 doubt whether this is so clear that 
it must bo admitted without hesitation. For the words 
jure proprietario, from which learned men conclude 
that Matilda gave to St. Peter only w'hat she possessed 
jure proprietario, or her allodial possessions, manifestly 
refer, or I am greatly mistaken, not to the possession by 
the owner* but to tiio mode of the gift, and are to be 
construed with the verbs dedi and ohtuli. The princess 
does not say, “I have given all the estates which I 
possess and holdywrc proprietario," which had she said 
we must have acceded to the opinion of the learned 
gentlemen ; but she says, “ I have given all my estates 
to the church jure proprietario, i.e, it is my will that 
the church should possess all my estates, jure pro- 
prietario, as their real property. Besides the words 
which follow refute the constnnd-lon of the learned 
gentlemen. Had Matilda intended to include only 
what she possessed, jure allodii, she could not have 
said as she does say, “ whether belonging to me by 
right of inheritance or {alio quocunque jure) by any 
other riglirt whatever." Certainly she excludes no 
species of possessions, but by using this very compre- 
hensive language embraces all. Possibly some one 
however may object and say. The church of Rome 
never contended that the fiefs of the empire which 
Matilda possessed were included in this donation, 
therefore they claimed only her allodial possessions 1 
am not sure that such was the fact ; many reasons in- 
duce me to believe that the pontiffii wished to secure to 
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12. The design of Gregory VII. to raise 
the church above all human authority, and 
to render it perfectly free and independent, 
was obstructed especially by those two 
capital vices of the European clergy, con- 
cubinage and simony. The Roman pontiffs 
from the time of Stephen TX. had combated 
with zeal, but without much success on 
account of their inveteracy, these monstrous 
vices.* Gregory therefore in the second 

their church all the estates of Matilda. Hut allow it to 
be so : as I cannot now go into the* inquiry, that fact 
will not disprove what I contend for. Our inquiry is 
not how moderate were the Homan pontiffs in claiming 
the property bequeathed to them by Matilda, but what 
is the import of the words used in the bequest. 

1 Monstrou.s vices we may justly call them ; for, 
although no honest man will deny that in hunting 
down those vices, Gregory violated not only the prin- 
ciples of religion but also those of natural justice and 
equity, and committed deeds without number whicli were 
most incompatible with the character he professed to 
sustain, yet it must be acknowledged that evils of no 
slight magnitude re.sulted from both these vices of the 
clergy to the church artd to civil society ; and that it 
was necessary restraint should be laid upon thorn. 
Very many among the married clergy were pious and 
upright men, whom Gregory ought to have spared. 
Hut there were also in all parts of Europe a vast num- 
ber, not only of priests and canons, but likewise of 
monks, Implicated in illicit amours ; who kept concu- 
bines under the name of wives which they dismissed at 
tholr pleasure, substituting others and often a plurality 
in their place; who basely squandered the property of 
the churches and colleges which they served, even 
dividing it among tholr spurious offspring, and com- 
mitted other insufferable offences. How extensive the 
crime of simony had become in this century, and what 
peniicious effects it produced everywhere, will be mani- 
fest from those exarnple.s (not to mention innumerable 
others) which the Henedictine monks have interspersed 
in various parts of their Gallia Chrittiana. I will 
give a few specimens. In the first volume of this ex- 
cellent work, Append. Docum. p. 6, we have the docu- 
ment by w^hlch Bernard, a viscount, and Froterius, a 
bishop, give or rather openly sell to Bernard Almar 
and to his son the bishopric of Alby, reserving to 
themselves a large part of its revenues. Immediately 
after follows a writing of Pontius, a count, in which he 
bequeaths to his wife this bishopric of Alby [and 
moieties of another bishopric and an abbey; the rever- 
sion of which at her deatii was to belong to his chil- 
dren] : “ Ego Pontius dono tibi diiectoo aponsuB meaj 
episcopatum Albiensem— cum ipsa ecolc^ia ct cum 
omni adjacentia sua — et medietatem de episcopatu 
Nemanso — et medietatem do Abbatia 8. Aigidii: — 
post obltum tuum remaneat ipsius alodis ad infantes 
qul do me erunt creati.’* Similar and even worse in- 
stances are stated, p. 24, .37, and elsewhere. In vol. ii. 
Append. Docum. p. 173, there is a letter of the clergy 
of Limoges, in which they humbly entreat William, 
count of Aquitain, that he would not sell the bishopric 
[and to give them a pastor, nota devourer of the flock] ; 
“ Hogarnus tuam pietatem, ne propter mundlale lucrum 
vendos S. Stephan! locum ; quia si tu vendis cpisco- 
palia, ipse nostra mandueabit oornmunia. — Mitte nobis 
ovium custodem, non devoratorem.” In vol. ii. p. 179, 
Ademar, viscount of Limoges, laments that he “had 
heretofore simoniacally sold the charge of souls to 
abbots who purchased of him.” In fact, it appears 
from authors and documents which are above all ex- 
ception, that the licentiousness of this age in buying 
and selling sacred offices exceeded all bounds and 
almost all credibility. I will subjoin only one short 
extract from Abbo’s Apohgeticum in Pithmus, Codex 
Canon. Ecclesice Romance, p. 398, which Is worthy of 
notice as containing the argument by which the traders 
In sacred offices attempted to justify their base conduct : 
“ There seems to be almost nothing appertaining to the 
church which is not put upon sale; viz. bishoprics, 
presbyterships, deaoonries, and the other lower orders, 
archdeaconries also, deaneries, superintendencies, trea- 
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year of his reign, or a.d. 1074, attacked 
them with increased energy and firmness ; 
for in a council held at Rome he renewed 
all the laws of the former pontiffs against 
simony, severely forbidding the sale of 
ecclesiastical benefices; and enacted that 
no priests should henceforth marry, and 
that such as now had either wives or con- 
cubines should relinquish either them or 
their sacred office. After these enactments 
he wrote letters to all bishops, requiring 
them to obey these decrees on pain of in- 
curring severe punishments, and also sent 
ambassadors into Germany to Henry lY. 
king of the Romans, demanding of him a 
council for trying the causes of those es- 
pecially 3vho were contaminated with 
simony. 

13. Both these decrees appeared very 
proper, salutary, and accordant with the 
principles of the religion of the age; for it 
was then maintained that priests should be j 
elected and that they ought to live single. 
Yet both gave rise to the most lamentable 1 
contentions and to very great calamities, j 
When the decree respecting celibacy was ’ 
promulgated, serious tumults were excited 
in most of the countries of Europe, by those ; 
priests who wore connected with- either | 
lawful wives or concubines many of whbm, j 


surers* offices, baptisteries.” — “And these traffickers 
arc accustomed to offer the cunning excuse that they 
do not buy the blessing by which the grace of the Holy 
Spirit is conveyed, but the property of the church or 
the possessions of the bishop ” [non so emere bencdic- 
tionem, qua percipitur gratia Spiritus Bancti, sed res 
ecclcsiarum, vel possessiones eplscopi]. An acute dis- 
tinction truly! [See also what Glaber Kadulphua, lib. v. 
cap. v. says of the Italian churches in the middle of 
this century; “All ecclesiastical offices were at that 
time as much accounted things vendible as merchandise 
is in a common market." — Schl. 

* The histories of these limes arc full of the commo- 
tions excited by those priests who had either wives or 
concubines. For an account of the insurrections 
among the German priests, see Sigonius, De Regno 
Italia:, lib. ix. tom. ii. p. 6r)7 ; and TengnageFs Col~ 
lectio Veter. Monumentor. p. 45, 47, 64, &c. and the 
other writers of German history. [Two councils were 
held in Gcrnrany, one at Erfurth and the other at 
Mentz, in which the papal decree against the 'marriage 
of priests was made known. But in both, tumults 
were excited ; and the adherents of the pope were In 
jeopardy of their lives, especially the abp. of Mentz 
and the papal legate the bp. of Chur. The German 
clergy said, “ they would rather lose tholr priesthood 
than part with their wives. Let him who despises men 
see whence he can procure angels for the churches.” 
See Trithemius in Chron. Hirsaug. and Lambert of 
Aschaffenb. ad. ann. 1074. — The clergy of Passau when 
the papal prohibition was published said to their bp. 
Altmann, “ That they neither could nor would abandon 
the custom which it was clear they had followed from 
ancient times under all preceding bishops.” The 
French also declared In an assembly at Paris, that they 
would not suffer the pope’s Insupportable yoke to b4 
laid upon them. See Mansi, Suppl. Condi, tom. ii. p 
6. — Schl.2 Of the commotions in England William oi 
Paris treats, Hist. Major, lib. i. p. 7. For those in the 
Netherlands and France, see the epistles of the clergy 
of Cambray to those of Bremen in behalf of their 
wives, in Mabillon’s Annal. Benedict, tom. v. p. 634. 
and the epistle of the clergy of Noyon to those of Cara- 
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especially in the Italian province of Milan, 
were willing rather to relinquish the priest- 
hood than to part with their wives; and 
accordingly they seceded from the church 
of Rome, and branded the pontiff and his 
adherents who condemned the marriage of 
priests with the odious appellation of 
Pateriniy that is, Manichacans.* The im- 
partial however, though they wished priests 
to lead single lives, blamed Gregory for 
two things: first, that he fell indiscrimi- 
nately upon the virtuous and the profligate 
with equal severity, and dissolved the most 
honourable marriages, fo the great dis- 
grace, hazard, and grief of husbands, wives, 
and children;* and secondly, that he did 


bray, in Mabillon’s Museum Italkum, tom. i. p. 128. 
How great a commotion this thing produced in Italy, 
and especially among the Milanese, is fully stated by 
Arnulpb senior and T.andulf, historians of Milan; 
c.xtant witli notes, in Muratori, Script, llerum Italic. 
tom. iv. p. .30, ^e. liach of these historians favours 
the marriage of priests, in opposition to Gregory and 
the pontilfs. 

* Puterini was one of the names by whicii the Pauli- 
cians or Manich.eans were designated in Italy (who are 
well known to liave migrated from Bulgaria to Italy In 
tliis age), and who were the same as were also called 
Cathari. In process of time this became the common 
appellation of all heretics; as might easily be shown 
by many e.Kamples from writers of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, llespccting the origin of the 
name tiiero are many opinions, the most probable of 
wliieh is that which derives it from a certain place 
called Pataria, where the heretics held their meetings. 
And a part of the city of Milan is still vulgarly called 
Pattaria^ or Onitrada de' Valtari. See the notes on 
ArnulphusiMediolan. in Muratori, ScTipt. Her. Halicar. 
tom. iv. p. 39. Suxius ad Sigonium, De llegno HaVuCy 
lib. ix. 0pp. S'ffon. tom. ii. p. 53d. \ An opinion has 
prevailed, perhaps originating from Sigoniua, that thi.s 
name was given at Milan to those priests who retained 
their wives contrary to the decrees of the pontilfs, and 
who seceded from the Romish church. But it appears 
from Arnulph and other ancient writers, tliat it was 
not the mavi ied priests who were called Patcrini, but 
that these priests gave that appellation, by way of 
reproach, to sucli tViends of the ponlilfs as disapproved 
of the marriage of clergymen. See Arnulph, lib. iii. 
cap. X. ; and the copious and learned proofs of this fact 
byPagl, Critu a inAnnal. Baron, ton. iv. ad ann. 10.58, 
sec. iii. ; 'and Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medit. jEm, tom. 

p, 82. Nor need we look farther for the origin of 
this term of reitroaoh. For the Maniclueans and their 
brothers, the Paulicians, were opposed to marriage, 
which they considered as an institution of the evil 
demon ; and therefore such as held the marriage of 
priests to bo lawful and right, by applying the desig- 
nation raterinl to the pontilfs and their adherents who 
prohibited such marriages, would represent them as 
following the opinions of the Manichaeans. 

^ For there was a vast diflVrcrieo among those priests 
who were more attached to their women than to the 
decrees of the pontiffs ; all of them being by no means 
equally censurable. The better sort of them, among 
whom those of Milan stood conspicuous, al.‘«o those of 
the Netherlands and some others, only wished to live ac- 
cording to the laws of the Greek church ; maintaining 
that it should be allowed to a priest before his ordina- 
tion to marry one wife, a virgin, and no more. And 
they supported their opinions by the authority of 
Ambrose. See Puricellus, JJiss. utrum S. Ambronus 
Clero suo Mediolan. permiserity ut Virgini temel nnbere 
possent ; republished in INIuratori, Script, Her. Italicar. 
tom. iv. p. 223, &c. With this class of priests Gregory 
and the other Roman pontiffs ought, as some advocates 
of the pontiffs have themselves acknowledged, to have 
been more indulgent than to those who claimed the 
right of marrying many wives, and those who advocated 
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not correct the married clergy with mode- 
ration and with ecclesiastical penalties only, 
bat delivered them over to the civil magis- 
trates to be prosecuted, deprived of their 
property, and subjected to indignities and 
sufferings of various kinds.® 

14. This first conflict gradually subsided 
in process of time, through the firmness 
and perseverance of the pontiff ; nor was 
there any one among the European sove- 
reigns disposed to become the patron of 
clerical matrimony. But the conflict 
arising from the other law (that for the 
suppression of simony) was extremely 
diificult to be settled; and being pro- 
tracted through many years, it involved 
both the church and the state in very great 
calamities and distress.^ Henry IV^ re- 
ceived indeed the legates of the pontiff in 
a gracious manner, and he commended the 
pontiffs design of putting an end to 


concubin.age. The case of the monks also, whoso vows 
botmd them to perpetual celibacy, was very different 
from that of priests who were unwilling to bo .separated 
from their children and their lawful wives, whom they 
had espoused with upright intentions. 

* Tbcodoric of Verdun, Rpistolaad Gregorium VII. 
in Martene's Themurus Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 208. 
“ They put mo to tljc greatest confusion for this, that 
I should ever a-lmit of a law for restraining the incon- 
tinence of the clergy, by the intemperate proceedings oj 

htymen" (j)er laicorurn inmnius). “Nor must you 

suVpose that persons of tlieso sentiments, when they 
bring forward such vindications, wish to encourage 
incontinence in tho clergy. They sincerely desire to 
see them lead blameless lives; but they wish to have 
only the restraints o f ecclesiastical terrorsy as is proper, 
lu-ld out to tliem” (nec nliter, quam oportet, ecclesi- 
astic(r, ultionis cenmr am, intentari gaudent.) 

Wo have numerous histories, both ancient and 
modern, of tliis famous contest about investitures, which 
W. 1 S so calamitou.s to .a largo part of Kurope, and which 
being commenced by Gregory VII. was carried on by 
him and the succeeding pontiffs on the one part, and by 
tho emperors Henry IV. and V. on tlie other. Yet 
few if any of these bistories are entirely impartial. 
For all the writers espouse tho cause eitlicr of tho 
popes or of the emperors ; and they decide tho contro- 
versy, not (as in my opinion they siiould do) by the 
laws then in force and according to the principles then 
univer-sally admitted, but according to a supposed 
system of laws and the opinions of the present age. 
The i»rlnoipal ancient writers on the side of Gregory 
are collected by the noted Jesuit Gret/er, in his Apolo~ 
gin pro Gregorio VII. which was published separately, 
and also in his Opp, tom. vi. Those who defend 
Henry IV, are collected by Goldastus in his lieplicatio 
contra Gret scrum, et Apologia pro fhnrico IV. Hanov. 
1611, 4to. Of tho moderns, besides the Centurlatorw 
Magdeburgensea, Baronins, the writers of Germanic 
and Italian history, and tho l)iographers of Matilda, 
tho reader may consult Schiltcrus, De Libtrtate Eccle~ 
sice Gerrrianic<p, lib. iv. p. 481, Ac.; Thoniasius, llis- 
tnria Crmterdionh inter Imnerium et Sacerdotium } 
Meibomius, De Jure Jnoestiturte Episcopalu, in the 
Scrip. Her. Germanicarum, tom. iii. ; Bithmar, Hist. 
Belli inter Imperium et Sacerdotiumy Francf. 1714, 
8vo, and others. Superior to all these In learning is 
Noris, in his iHoria delle Investiture della Dignita 
Ecctesifutiche, which was published after tlic death of 
this great man, Mantua, 1741, fol. It is a very learned 
work, but unfinished and defective ; and, what is not 
surprising in a friend of the pontiffs or a cardinal, not 
candid towards the adversaries of the pontiffs or tho 
emperors. With advantage may bo also consulted 
Mascov’s Commentarii de Rebus Imperii German, sub 
Henrico IV. et V. Lips. 1749, 4to. 
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simony. But neither he nor the German 
bishops would grant leave to the legates to 
assemble a council in Germany, for the 
purpose of trying those who were guilty 
of simony. The next year therefore, a.d. 
1075, in a new council at Rome, Gregory 
proceeded still further; for in the first 
place he excommunicated some of the 
favourites of king Henry, whose advice 
and assistance he was said to have used 
in the sale of benefices, and also certain 
bishops of Germany and Italy ; and in the 
next place, he decreed that “whoever 
should confer a bishopric or abbacy or 
should receive an investiture from the 
hands of any layman should be excom- 
municated.”* For it had long been cus- 
tomary with the emperors and kings and 
rinces of Europe to confer the larger 
enefices and the government of monas- 
teries by the delivery of a ring and a stall' 
And as this formal inauguration of the bi- 
shops and abbots was the main support, 
botn of the power claimed by kings an(l 
emperors to create whom they chose bi- 
shops and abbots, and also of the licentious 
sale of sacred ofllces to the highest bidders, 
or of simony, the pontiff judged that the 
custom ought to be wholly extirpated and 
abolished.* 


I * See Pagi, Critka in lidvonium, tom. iv. ad ann. 

1075; Noris, Lloriti ddle Iniiextiture^ p. 3.9, &c. r.upn.^, 
j Scholia et l)iss. ad Concilia, Qpp, tom. vl, p. 39, &c. 
44, &c. 

* I must be allowed here to go Into an investigation 
respecting tho rite of inaugurating bishops and abbots 
with tbe ring and stalf, becau.se it i-s misunderstood 
by many and not very iivtelligibly explained by otiK'rs. 
Among these last I may place the name of Henry 
Norla, the author of the Jdoria delle InvestHure ; for 
in chap. iii. p. 56, where he treats of the motives which 
induced Gregory to prohibit investitures, though he 
states many things well and better than other writers 
do, yet he does not see through tlie wiiole thing, and 
be omits some circumstances in^ijortant to be known. 
The investiture itself of bishops and abbots undoubtedly 
commenced at the time when the emperors, kings, 
and princes of Europe conferred on them the possession 
and use of territories, forests, fields, and castles. For 
according to tlie laws of those times (and they have 
not yet ceased to operate), persons holding territories, 
&o. by favour of the emperors and sovereigns, were 
not considered to be in legal possession of them until 
they had repaired to the court, sworn fealty to the 
sovereign, and received from his hand the token of the 
transfer and dominion of the property. But the mode 
of Inauguratiiig or investing bishops and abbots with 
the ring and the staff or crozier (which are the in- 
signia of the sacred office) was of later date, and 
introduced at tho time when the emperors and kings, 
subverting the free elections which tho ecclesiastical 
laws required, assumed to themselves the power not 
only of conferring but also of sellixig sacerdotal and 
abl^tical offices at their pleasure. At first, tho em- 
perors and kings handed over to men of the sacred 
Orders the same tokens of transferred use and posses- 
sion as they did to soldiers, knights, counts, and 
others who approached Ahe throt'.e as vassals, namely, 
Written histrumcnts, green twigs, and other things. 
Humbert, a cardinal of the Romish church, who wrote 
^fore the contest about Investitures was moved by 
Gregory VII. in his lib. iii. Adoertas Simonracof, cap. 
xi. (in Martene, Thetaur, yfnecdotor. tom. v. 787), 


15. But Henry was not dismayed at the 
decree of tho pontiff. He acknowledged 
indeed that ho had done wrong in selling 
sacred offices, and he promised amend- 


says : ** The secular authority favoured the ambitious 
who coveted ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, first 
by making request for them, ne.\t by threats, and after- 
wards by formal grants ; and in all this finding no one 
gainsaying them, none who took up the pen or opened 
the mouth and complained, they proceeded to what was 
still greater; and now under tho name of investiture 

give, first, a written Instriuneut, or deliver any 

sort of green twigs, and then staffs 

which horrid abomination has become so well estab- 
lished that it Is accounted the only canonical way, and 
what tho ecclesiastical rule is, is neither known nor 
thought of.” — And this custom of inaugurating or 
investing clergymen or laymen in tho same manner 
would doubtless have continued unchanged, had not 
the clergy, who had tho legal power and right of elect- 
ing their bishops and abbots, artfully eluded the de.signs 
of the emperors and sovereigns. For as soon as their 
bishop or abbot was dead, without delay and in due 
form they elected a successor to him and caused him 
to bo consecrated. And the consecration having taken 
place, tho emperor or prince wlio had proposed to give 
or sell that office to some or»e of his friends was now 
obliged to desist from his purpose and to confirm tlie 
person who was elected and consecrated. There is 
not room here for examples and i)roofs of this shrewd 
management of the canons and monks, by which they 
eluded tho intentions of emperors and kings to sell or 
give away sacred offices ; but many may be collected 
out of tho records of the tenth century. For this rea- 
son tho sovereigns, that they might not lose the power 
of conferring the sacred offices on whom they pleased, 
required the insignia of such offices, namely tlio staff 
and ring, immediately after the decease of a bishop, to 
be transmitted to them. For according to ecclesiasti- 
cal law, official power is conveyed by delivering tlie 
staff and ring ; so that these being carried aw’ay, if the 
clergy sliould elect any one tor their bishop^ he could 
not be consecrated in due form. And every election, 
till it had been ratified by consecration, could ho set 
aside without violation of ecclesiastical law ; nor could 
a bishop elect perlortn any episcopal function till lie 
was consecrated. As soon thoriifore as any one of the 
higiier officers In tho church died, the magistrate of 
tho city where he lived or the governor of tho province 
seized upon his staff and ring, and transmitted them 
to court. Ebbo, in bis life of Otto of Bamberg (who 
lived in the court of Henry IV.) lib. i. sec. 8, 9 (in 
the Acta Sanctor. Mends Julii, tom. i. p. 420), says : 
“ Soon after, the ring and the pastoral staff of the 
bishop of Bremen were brought to the royal court. 
For at that period the church had not free election.'*, 

but when any bishop was about to go the w’ay 

of all the earth, presently tho commandants of his 
city transmitted his ring and pastoral staff to the 
palace; and thus by royal authority after consulthfg 

with his courtiers he placed a suitable prelate 

over the bereaved people After a few days again 

tho ring and pastoral staff of the bishop of Bamberg 
were transmitted to our lord the emperor. Which 

being told abroad many nobles flocked to the 

royal court, who endeavoured to obtain one of these 

either by price or by petition.” The emperor or 

king then delivered tho ring and stuff to whom ho 
pleased ; after which the person thus inaugurated and 
appointed bishop repaired to the metropolitan to wlioin 
it belonged to peiform the consecration, and delivered 
over to hirfi tho staff and ring received from the em- 
peror, that ho might again receive these kisignia of l;Is 
power from the hands of the metropolitan. Thus the 
new bi.'^hops and abbots received the ring and staff 
twice; first /rorn tho hand of the king or emperor,, 
and then from the metropolitan by whom they were 
consecrated. Humbert, Contra Simoniacos, lib. iii. cap. 
vi. In Martene, Thesnur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 779. 
“Being thus consecrated” (».e. Invested by the empe- 
ror), “ the Intruder comes upon the clergy, the people, 
the sacred order, us their master, before he U known 
by them, sought after, or asked for. And he goes to 
the metropolitan, not to be judged by him, but to Judge 
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ment; but he could by no means be in- 
dticed to give up the power of appointing 
bishops and abbots, and the investiture so 
closely connected with that power. Gre- 


him For what does it signify or profit to give up 

the staff and ring which he brings with him ? Is it 
because they were given to him by a layman ? Why 
is that given up which is already held, unless it be 
either that the ecclesiastical benefice may be again 
sold under this form of enjoining or giving, or that the 
former sale may bo confirmed i)y being subscribed to 
by the metropolitan and his suffrages ; or at least that 
tlio appearance of a lay-ordination may be concealed 
under some cloak and colour of a clerical proceed- 
ing ?’* 

What king or empei’or first introduced this custom 
of appointing prelates by delivery of the staff and ring 
is uncertain. According to Adarnus Bremensls 
Ec. lib. i. cap. xx.\ii. p. 10, and cap. xxxlx. p. 12, in 
Lindenbrog’s Script. Septentrion,) as early as the ninth 
century, Lewis the Meek conferred on new bishops the 
right of enjoying the revenues of the churches they 
ruled, by delivery of a staff or shepherd’s crook. But 
I suspect that Adam described the events of the former 
centuries in accordance with the customs of his own 
age, which was the eleventh century. For in the ninth 
century most emperors and kings allowed bishops to be 
created by the suffrages of the clergy and people ; so 
that such an inauguration was then unnecessary. See 
the remarks of I’apehrocli against Adam. Brem. in the 
Acta Sanctor. Febr. tom. i. p. 5r)7. Humbert states 
( lib. iii. Contra Simoniac. cap. vii. p. 780, and cap. xi. 
p. 787) that this custom commenced In the age of Otho 
the Great, and I am much inclined to that opinion. At 
least the learned men wlio have treated explicitly on 
the origin of investitures have adduced nothing which 
dissuades me from receiving tins opinion. See Tho- 
inassin, Discip, ErclcAoi circa lienof. tom. ii. lib. ii. 
p. 401; and Natal. Alexander, Uixt, Ecclcs. suicul. xi. 
xil. diss. Iv. p. 725. The same Humbert relates (uU 
mpra, cap. vii. p. 780) that the emperor Henry, the son of 
Conrad [i.e. Henry III. surnamed Niger) wished to 
abrogate the.se investitures, but was prevented by 
various circumstances; but that Henry I. the king of 
France, tiirew everytldng into confusion, and was c.\- 
cos.'dvely addicted to simony, against whom tlierefore 
Humbert inveighs most vehemently. 

In this method of inaugurating bishops and abbots 
by delivery of the ring and staff, there were two things 
espeeially which displeased the Koinan pontiffs. First, 
that by it the ancient privilege of electing bishops and 
abbots was entirely subverted, and the power of creating 
prelates was placed wholly in the hands of tlio kings 
and emperors. Tlds objection appeared a fair one, and 
perfectly accordant witli the religious principles of that 
age. Secondly, it was extremely offonsivo to them that 
tlie insignia of spiritual power — rmmcly, the staff and 
ritig— .should he conveyed by the hands of laymen, i.o. 
of profane per.«ons, which seemed to them very like to 
sacrilege. Humbert, who wrote, as already stated, an- 
tei ior to the contest between Gregory and Henry, has 
a long complaint on this sulyect, Contra Simoniac. lib. 
iii. cap. vi. p. 779, 795. I will sulyoin some of hig 
language : — “ What bu.sincss have laymen to distribute 
the ecclesiastical sacraments and episcopal or pa.storal 
grace ; that Is, tho curved staffs and rings by which 
episcopal consecration is especially porfonnod and be- 
comes valid, and on which it wholly depends ? For the 
curved staff denotes tho pastoral care which is com- 
mitted to them ; and the ring is cmbleinatiool of tho 
celestial mysteries, admonishing pUKachers that they 
should exhibit the wi.sdom of God in a mystery with 
the apostle. W'^vdever therefore presume to initiate any 
one with these .two, undoubtedly claim for themselves, 
by this presumption, the whole pastoral authority.” 
And this reasoning was certainly good, if ttot according 
to our vicw-8, at least according to the opinions of that 
age ; for the staff and the ring were viewed aa the em- 
blems of spiritual things, and whoever conferred these 
emblems was supposed to confer along with them spi- 
ritual authority and power. 

From these considerations It will bo oa.sy to perceive 
what it was that induced Gregory VII. to oppose so 
resolutely the inauguration of bishops by means of the 


gory therefore, well l^iowing that many of 
the German princes, especially those of 
Saxony, were alienated from Henry, deemed 
this a favourable opportunity to extend 
and to establish his authority ; and sending 
ambassadors to Goslur he summoned the 
king to Rome, there to answer before a 
council to the charges brought against 
him. The king, who was a high-minded 
prince and of an ardent temperament, 
being extremely indignant at this mandate, 
immediately called a convention of Ger- 
man bishops at Worms ; and there accus- 
ing Gregory of v.arious crimes, pronounceil 
him unworthy of the pontificate, and ap- 
pointed a meeting for the election of a new 
pontilF.' Gregory on the other hand, upon 
receiving this sentence by the king’s mes- 
sengers and letters, interdicted him from 
tlic communion, deposed him from the 
throne, and absolved his subjects from 
their oath of allegiance to him.® War 
being thus declared on both sides, the 

staff and ritig. In the first council at Romo ho left the 
subject of inve.Htituros untouched, and sought merely 
to abolish simony and restore the ancient right of elec- 
tion to tlio societies of priests and monks. Nor had 
tho former pontlifs who oyiposed situony aimed at any- 
thing more. But when ho afterward.^ learned that the 
practice of investitures was so clo.scly connected with 
tho power of kings and emperors to confer tho higher 
sacerdotal ofilccs, and with its adjunct simony, that It 
could not well bo separated from them, he now assailed 
that practice that he might i)luck up the evil which ho 
opposed by the root. Thus we see tho true grounds of 
tlio contest between tho pontiif and the emperor. Gre- 
gory did not oppo.se investitures universally and as such, 
but only that species of investitures wliich was then 
practised. He (lid not o!>jcot to the bishops and abbots 
swearing fo.ilty to tlio kings and emperors, and ac- 
knowledging themselves their vassals and tenants; nor 
did he forbid an investiture which should be made by 
an oral declaration or a written instrument, for this 
mode of investiture ho conceded to tlio kings of France 
and England ; perhaps also he allowed a sceptre to bo 
used in the transaction, as Calistus II. afterwards did. 
But ho would not tolerate an Investiture by tho insignia 
of the sacred office, mueli less an invo.stituro previous 
to consecration ; and least of all an investiture sub- 
versive of the free election of bishops and abbots. 

» The cfouncir of Worin.s was composed of a “ very 
great niunticr of bishops and abbots” from all parts of 
Germany. Hugo, a displaced cardinal, appeared tJicro 
and painted tho life and character of Gregory In the 
blackest colours. The whole as.semhly, with tlie ex- 
ception of two bishops, subscrilied his condemnation. 
Henry's letter to the pontiff concludes thus: “ Thou 
therefore condemned by this anathema an<l by tho de- 
cision of ail our bishops, descend, quit the apostolic 
chair you have invaded, let another ascend it who will 
pollute religion by no violences, but will teach tho 
sound doctrines of St. Peter. We Henry, by the grace 
of God, king, with all our bishops, say to you, descend.” 
See Harduin, Concilia, tom. vi. par. i. p. 1663 — Mur. 

* Gregory’s excommunication of Henry is drawn up 
in the form of an address to St. Peter, stating what he 
had decreed and why. It contaliw these words; *‘ Ilac 
itaquo ffducia fretus, pro ecclesias tuce honore et defen- 
sione, ex parte omnipotentis Dei, Patris et Filii et 8p. 
Sancti, per tuam potestatem et auctorltatem, Henrico 
regi filio Henrici Imporatoris, qul contra tuara eccle- 
.siam inaudita superhia insurrexit, totius regnl Teuto- 
nicorum et Italiae gubeniaculo controdico; et omnes 
Christianos a vinculo juramenti, quod, sibi fecere vel 
faclent, absolve ; ct ut nullus el sicut regl serviat. In- 
terdioo.” See Harduin, Concilia, tom. vl. par. 1. p. 1566. 
—Mur. 
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church as well as the state was rent into 17* A violent war now commenced both 
two factions, one party supporting the in Germany and Italy. In Italy Gregory, 
king and the other the pontiff; and the with the forces of the Normans, who were 
evils resulting from this schism were im- sovereigns of Lower Italy and whom he 
raense. had drawn over to his party, and those of 

16. The first who revolted from Henry the famous Matilda, a very heroic princess, 
were the chiefs of Swabia, at the head of resisted not unsuccessfully the Lombards 
whom was Rudolph, duke of Swabia. Next who fought for Henry. In Germany Henry 
followed the Saxons, who had long been with his confederates encountered Rudolph 
inimical to the king. Both were advised and his associates, but not with good suc- 
by the pontiff to elect a new king, in case cess. Gregory fearing the dubious issue of 
Henry would not comply with the will of the war wished to be accounted neutral for 
the church; and they assembled at Tribur some years. But taking courage after the 
in tlie year 1070 to deliberate on this very unfortunate battle of Henry with the 
important subject. The result of the de- Saxons at Fladenheim in the year 1080, 
liberation was, that the decision of the he excommunicated Henry a second time, 
controversy between the king and the and sending a crown to Rudolph, pro- 
princes should be referred to the Roman nounced him the legitimate king of Ger- 
pontiff, who should be invited to attend many.^ In revenge Henry, supported by 
the diet of Augsburg the ensuing year the suffrages of many of the German and 
for that purpose ; and that tlie king Italian bishops, again deposed Gregory the 
during the intervening time shouhl lead a same year in a council at Mentz; and a 
private life, yet with this condition an- little after in a convention at Brixen in the 
i nexed, that unless he obtained absolution Tyrol, he created the archbishop of Ra- 
‘ from the anathema within tlie year, he was venna, Guibert, supreme pontiff, who sub- 
to lose the kingdom. Henry therefore, sequently took the name of Clement III. 
with the advice of his friends, determined when consecrated at Rome a.I). 1084. 
to go into Italy and implore the clemeniry 18. A few months after, Rudolph the 
of the pontiff. But the journey did not enemy of Henry died at Merseburg, in 
secure to him the advantages he hoped for. cons(>(|uerce of a wound received in battle 
; lie obtained indeed, though with diiriculty, at the river Elster. Therefore the follow- 
j from the pontiff, tlien residing at the castle ing year, a.d. 1081, the king marched with 
; of Canosa with Matilda, tljc great patro- his army into Italy, intending if possible 
: ness of the church, tlie pardon of his sins, to crush Gregory and his adlierents; for if 
j after standing for throe days together, in those were subdued, he hoped the commo- 
I the depth of winter, in February, a.d. tions in.Gerrnany might be easily quelled. 
1077, barefooted and bareheaded and He mad(i several campaigns with various 
meanly clad, within the walls of the castle, succ(‘ss against the forces of JMatilda; twice 
professing himself a penitent. But the he besieged Rome in vain ; but at length 
ponti If deferred the discussion and decision in the year l(J84 he became master of the 
of his right to the throne till the conven- greatest part of that city ; placed Guibert 
lion of the princes should meet; and in wliorri he had made pontiff in the chair of 
the mean time wholly interdicted his St. Peter with the title of Clement ITT. ; 
wearing the ornaments or exercising the was by him crowned emperor and saluted 
functions of royalty. TJ)e Italian princes as such by tlie Romans ; and he now laid 
and bishops [who had been Henry's sup- close siege to the castle of St. Angelo in 
porters] were most indignant at this con- which his enemy Gregory was shut up. 
volition or compromise, and threatened the But Rob(‘rt, the Norman, duke of Calabria 
king with a deposition and other evils; so and Apulia, delivered the pontifT from his 
that Henry soon after violated the .agree- siege ; and as it was not safe for him to 
ment, and, contrary to the command of remain at Rome, carried him with him to 
Gregory, resumed the regal cliaracter which Salerno. And here it was in the year fol- 
he had laid aside. Tlie princes of Swabia lowing that this high-minded man, whose 
and Saxony hearing of this met in conven- spirit was so invincible, but who was the 
tion at Pforzheim, in the mouth of March most ambitious and audacious of all the 
A.D. 1077, ftnd by a unanimous vote pontilTs that ever lived, terminated his days 
elected Rudolph, the duke of Swabia, : ; 

I • I ginal writers, and have followed those most to be re- 

lied on — SIgonius, Pagi, Mumtori, Mascovius, Noris, 

' and others, whose accounts differ indeed In some minor 

* The ancient and modern writers of Italian and thim's, but agree as to the main points. 

Gorman history have given ample relations of these * The golden crown w’hich Gregory sent to Uudolph 
subsequent events, though not all of them with had this memorable inscription : “ Petra dedit Petrot 
equal fidelity and accuracy. I have consulted the ori- l*ctrus diadeum liodulpho." — Mur. 
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in the year 1085. The Romish church 
honours him among her saints and inter- 
cessor^ with God, though he was never 
enrolled in that order by a regular canoni- 
zation. Paul V. near the commencement 
of the seventeenth century appointed the 
25th day of May to bo his festival.^ But 
the sovereigns of Europe, especially the 
emperor of Germany and the king of France, 
have prevented its being publicly and 
everywhere observed. And even in our 
times [a.d. 1729] there was a contest with 
Benedict XIIL respecting the worship of 
him.* I 

1 9. The death of Gregory was followed 
by very trying times ; for Clement TIL or 
Guibert, the emperor’s pontilf,* ruled both 
at Rome and over a large part of Italy ; 
and in Germany Henry himself continued 
the war with the princes. The pontifical 
party, supported by the forces of the Nor- 
mans, elected at Rome in the year 1086 
Desidorius, an abbot of Monte-Cassino, 
successor to Gregory; and assuming the 

* Sec the Acta Sanctor. Antwerp, ad diem 25 Mall ; 
and Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. IJened. seocul. vi. 
par. il. 

• See the French work entitled, J* Amcatdu Dintda; 
OH Mernoircs nixtoriques et Critiques surta Vieetsurla 
Lpi^ende du Pape Oritfoira VII. publ 43 hed In Holland, 
1743, 3 vola. Svo. [See also Hartung's Unpartheyische 
Kirchm- nistorie, 11. p. 1057; and Me' moires pour 
servir d I’ Hist. EceJos. du ISwie Siecle^ 2d edit. Paris, 
1815, tome 2, p, 51, Ac.--.WMr. [This contest arose out 
of the circumstance that in 1728 Benedict Xlll. ap- 
pointed certain lessons to be read in public worship on 
the festival of Gregory VII.; one of which highly 
commended Gregory for havit\g deprived the Emperor 
Henry IV. of his crown and absolved his subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. This ostentatious renewal of 
the papal approbation of such unwarrantalde deeds was 
warmly and justly resented by several of the Roman 
Catholic sovereigns of F.urope, and by the king of 
France in partlctilar ; and the Parliament of Paris in 
1 729 ordered these lessons to be expunged from the 
Breviaries used in the churclies of that kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly, the Breviaries subsequently printed in France 
not only wanted these lessons, but some of them con- 
tained no reference at all to this festival of Gregory. 
The same course wa.s adopted by the Emperor of Ger- 
many and other RomanI.st authorities In Europe. It 
Is a most significant fact, however, that this obnoxiou.s 
festival with its collects and its pernicious lessons, 
though up to the present time strictly prohibited in 
Austria, is rwto introduced into the French Breviaries, 
and also Into those of Belgium. The reflections of a 
distinguished English divine on this ominous fact are 
very Just. Speaking of the restoration not only of 
these offices lauding Gregory for deposing the empe- 
ror, but of the similar restoration of the festival and 
offices in commemoration of Pius V. who In like man- 
ner dethroned Queen Elizabeth and incited her sub- 
jects to rebellion;— “ Such are the doctrines which 
the Church of Rome now preaches on her religious 
festivals In the churches of Prance! With her the 
acts of Pius and of Gregory are as IVesh as if they were 
done yesterday ; and is it too much to say that by 
eulogizing them in her liturgy, she shows her desire 
that they may be repeated f* Wordsworth’s Letters 
to M» Gondotiy Bond. 1847, p. 279. — ft. 

a A life of this pontiff, Clement III., was lately pro- 
mised to the world by Hornius, In the Miscell. Lips. 
tom. vili. p. 609. Clement died a.d. 1100, as is ex- 
pressly stated in the Chronicon lienenentanum pub- 
Ushod by Muratorl, Antiq. Italics, tom. i. p. 262, &c. 
See Rubeus, Hist. Raoennat. Ub. v. p. 307, &c. 


name of Victor III. he was consecrated in 
the church of St. Peter a.d. 1087, the 
Normans having rescued a part of the city 
of Rome from Clement. But Victor, who 
was a very different man from Gregory, 
being mild and timorous, soon retired to 
Benevento, because Rome was in. the hands 
of Clenicnt, and not long after died at 
Cassino. Before his death however, in a 
council held at Cassino, ho renewed the de- 
crees enacted by Gregory for the abolition 
of investitures. 

20. Victor was succeeded by Otto, bishop 
of Ostia, and likewise a monk of Cluny, 
who was elected at Terracina in the year 
1088 and took the name of Urban II. lie 
was^ inferior to Gregory in courage and 
fortitude, but equalled him in arrogance 
and exceeded him in imprudence.^ At 
first fortune seemed to smile upon him ; 
l3ut in the year 1090 the emperor returning 
into Italy and boldly and successfully at- 
tacking the younger Guelph, duke of Ba- 
varia, and Matihla, the two heads of the 
pontifical party, things assumed a new 
aspect. let the hope of subduing the 
emperor revived again in 1091, when Con- 
rad, his son, suffered himself to bo seduced 
by the pontiif and the other enemies of his 
father, to rebel against his parent and 
usurp the kingdom of Italy. The condi- 
I tion of Italy still continued in the utmost 
confusion; nor was Urban able to bring 
the city of Rome under his subjection. 
Therefore fifter holding a council at Phu 
centia in the year 1095, in which ho re- 
iterated the decrees and the anathemas of 
Gregory, he took a journey into France 
and there held the celebrated council of 
Clermont, in which the holy war against 
the Mohammedans who now possessed Pa- 
lestine was resolved on. And what de- 
serves particular notice, in the same council 
Urban most imprudently rendered the con- 
test about investitures, which had long 
been so obstinate and calamitous, still more 
unmanageable and violent. For Gregory 
had not forbidden bishops and priests to 
swear fealty to their sovereigns ; but Urban 
very rashly prohibited them from taking 
the oath of allegiance.* On his return to 

4 The Life of Urban II. was written by Ruinart, aild , 
is extant in Mabillon’s Opera Posthuma, tom. HI. p. 1, 
&c. It is composed with learning and Industry, bUt 
with what fidelity and candour I need not say. Those 
acquainted with facts know that the monks are not at 
liberty to describe to us the Roman pontiffs such as 
they really were. See also, concerning Urban, the 
Hist. Litlir. de la France^ tome vlil. p. 614. 

4 To the fifteenth canon of this council the follow- 
ing addition is subjoined [constituting the seventeenth 
canon ; according to Harduln, Concilia^ tom. vi. par. 
ii. p. 1719] ; “ Ne episcopus vel sacerdos Regl vel 
alicui laico in manibus ligiam fldelitatem fadant;*' i.e. 
may take the oath which vassals or subjects are aocus- 
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Italy the pontiff succeeded in reducing the 
Roman castle of St. Angelo under his 
power; but he died a little after in the 
year 1099, and the year following Clement 
ill. also died. Thus the Benedictine monk, 
Raynier, who was created pontiff after the 
death of Urban and who assumed the name 
of Pascal II. reigned without a competitor 
when the century closed. 

21. Among the oriental monks nothing 
occurred worth noticing ; but among the 
western monks there were several events 
which deserve to be mentioned. Of these 
events the most important perhaps was the 
closer union between them and the Roman 
pontiffs. For a long time many of the 
n>oinks, in order to escape the oppressions 
and snares of the bishops, kings, and 
princes who coveted their possessions, had 
placed themselves under the protection of 
the Roman pontiffs, who readily received 
them on condition of their paying an annual 
tribute. But in this century the pontiffs 
in general, and especially Gregory VII. 
who wished to bring all things under sub- 
jection to St. Peter and to diminish the 
rights and prerogatives of the bishops, ad- 
vised and counselled the monks to with- 
draw their persons and property from the 
jurisdiction of the bishops, and to place 
both under the inspection and dominion of 
St. Peter. * Hence from the time of Gre- 
gory VII. the ex<unptions of monasteries 
from the power of the Ordinary were im- 
mensely multiplied throughout Europe, to 
the groat injury and inconvenience of kings 
and princes, and to the vexation of the 
bishops.* 

22. The irreligious lives, the ignorance, 
frauds, dissoluteness, quarrels, and flagrant 
crimes of the greater part of the "baonks, 
are noticed by nearly all the historians of 
that a^e; not to mention other proofs of 
their impiety which have reached us in 
greiit numbers.* But still this class of 
people were everywhere in high repute, 
were promoted to the highest offices in tlie 
church, and increased continually in wealth 
and opulence. The causes of this are to 
be traced to the extreme ignorance of every- 
thing pertaining to religion, which gave 
rise to the grossest superstition, and to the 
licentiousness and the very dissolute lives 
of the people at large in this century.'* 
While the great mass of the people, and 
even the clergy, secular as well as regular, 
addicted themselves to every species of 
vice, those appeared like saints and the 
friends of God who preserved some show of 
piety and religion. Besides, the nobles, 
knights, and men of military rank who harl 
spent their lives in acts of robbery, in de- 
bauchery, in revelry, and other gross vices, 
when they became advanced in life and felt 
the stings of a guilty conscience, hoped they 
could appeasetheir Almighty Judge if they 
should either purchase the prayers of the 
monks by rich gifts, and should bestow on 
God and the saints a portion of their ill- 
gotten wealth, or should themselves become 
monks and make their new brethren their 
heirs. 

23. Of all the monks none were in higher 
reputation for piety and virtue than tho.se 
of Cluny in France. Tlieir rules of life 
therefore were propagated throughout all 
Europe, and whoever would establish new 
monasteries or resuscitate and reform old 
ones, adopted the discipline of Cluny. 

toined to take. They are In an error who tell us that 
Oregory VII. forbade bishops taking theoath of fidelity. 
Unreasonable as he sometimes was, ho was more rea- 
sonable than that. This la proved by Norla, Jstoria 
i 0 lle Investiture, cap. x. p. 279, &c. 

4 See as a specimen the Epistle of Gregory VIT. In 
which he subjects the monks of Redon to the Romish 
see, with expressions now and unheard of till his age, 
In Marteno, Thesaur. Aneedotor. torn. 1. p. 204, Sco. 
To this maybe added others by Urban II. and the 
subsequent pontiffs, which are extant in tlie same 
woric, and here and there in other collections. 

* Perhaps no exemption of a Germanic monastery 
can be produced which is older than the time of Gre- 
gory. Moriieim probably means to say, “ No exemp- 
tion by mere papal authority " ocoiur^ in Germany 
before Gregory VII. for there were various inonas, 
teries there whioh were exempt at an earlier period. 
That of Fulda was one exempt from its foundation 
A.D. 744 j as appears ftrom ^niface, Epistota >ftl. 
The founders of monasteries often wished to have them 
exempt from episcopal jurisdiction as well as from 
civil exactions, and therefore procured from the bishop 
and from the prince such exemption ; which was con- 
firmed at first by some council and afterwards by the 
Roman pontiff. As the pontiffs advanced in power 
and encroached on the prerogatives of bishops, councils, 
and kings, their confirmation of an exemption became 
piore common and more necessary, till at last they 
assumed the exclusive right of granting exempt! om at 
their pleasure. See De Maroa, Concor^a Sacerdotii et 
knpeiii, lib. m. cap. xvi,— 

8 See what Lauiioi, Assertio in PrioUeg. S. Medardi, 
cap. 2G, sec. 6, Opp. tom. iii. par. ii. p. 499, &c. and 
Simon, Bibliotheque Critique, tome iii. cap. 32, p. 331, 

&c. have collected and remarked on tliis subject. [Ivo 
Carnotensis, Ep. 70 (cited by Fagi, Crit. Baron, ad 
ann. 1100, No. lx.) says to Walter, bishop of Meaux : 

“ I state to your goodness the shamcAil report whicii 1 
have receiv^ from the lip.s of the monks of ToUrs, and 
the letters of lady Adeleid, the venerable countess, re- 
specting the monastery of St. Fara, that it is no longer 
the residence of holy virgins but may be pronounced 
the brothel of demoniac females who prostitute their 
bodies to every sort of men.” This is only a specimen 
of what is to be met with in the writers of those times. 

— Mur, 

4 On the astonishing wickedness of this age see Ulon- 
dell, De Formvia, regriante Christo, p. 14, 3rc. Bou- 
lainvilliers, De VOrigine et les Droits de la Noblesse, in 
Malet's Mhnoires de Litter, et del' Hist, tome ix. par. 
i. p. 63, &c. and many others. This Ucentiousness 
and Impunity of all sorts of wickedness gave rise to, 
the orders of knights errant or chivalry ; whose bust- 
ness it was to protect the weak, the poor, and espe- 
cially females, against the insults and violence of the 
strong. This was a laudable institution in tliose 
wretched times when the energy of law was. wholly 
prostrate, and when those filling tixe office of judges wore 
Incompetent to perform the daties of their t«tations. 



The French monks of Cluny, from whom I 
the sect originated, gradually acquired such I 
immense wealth in consequence of the do- 
nations of the pious of all classes, and at 
the same time such extensive power and 
influence, that towards the close of the cen- 
tury they were able to form a peculiar 
community of their own, which still exists 
under the name of the Cluniaccnsian order 
or congregation.* For all the monasteries 
which they reformed and brought under 
their rules, they also endeavoured to bring 
under their dominion; and in this they 
were so successful, especially under Hugo, 
the sixth abbot of Cluny, a man in high 
favour with pontiffs, kings, and nobles, that 
at the close of the century no less than 
thirty-five of the larger monasteries in 
France, besides many of the smaller ones, 
looked up to him as their general. Besides 
these there were numerous others which, 
though they declined becoming members of 
this community and continued to elect their 
own governors, yet chose the abbot of 
Cluny or the arcu-abbot as be was called, 
for their patron and supervisor.* But this 
prosperity, this abuadanoe of riches, ho- 
nours, and power, gradually produced not 
only arrogance, but all those vices which 
disgraced the monks of those ages; and in 
a little time there was nothing to distin- 
guish the Cluniaceiislans from the other 
monks except some rites and forms. 

24. The example of the Cluniacensians 
led other pious and well-disposed men to 
establish similar monastic associations ; and 
the consequence was that the Benedictine 
family, which hitherto had composed but 
one body, was now split into several sects, 
all subject indeed to one rule, but differing 
in customs, forms, and mode of living, and 
moreover indulging animosity towards each 
other. In the year 1023 Romuald, an 
Italian, retired to CamaldoU or Canapo- 
Malduli, a desert spot on the lofty heignts 
of the Apennine,® and there laid the foun- 
dation 01 the congregation of the Camaldu- 
lensians, which stdl flourishes, especially in 
Italy. Those who belong to it are divided 
into ccenobites and eremites. Both are 
required to live according to rigorous and 
severe laws, but the coenooites have relaxed 


1 On the very rapid advances of the order of Cluny 
in both wealth and reputation, Baluze has collected 
numerous facts in his iUucellfinea, tom. v. p, 343, &c.; 
and tom. vi. p. 43tf ; and Mabillon has treated expre.ssly 
on the subject in several parts of his Annalet Benedict. 
tom. V. , « , 

* Mabillon, pHcfet. ad sajcul. v. Acta Sanet. Ord. 
Bcned. p. xxvi. itc.; //»>^ Gener, de Bourgogve. I y the 
Henediotine Monks, tome 1. p. 158, 5rc. Paris, 1739, fol. 
ItUt. Littir, de la France^ tome lx. p. 470. 

* See a description and a drawing of the spot in Ma- 
hUlon, Annalet Benedict, tom, iv. p. 261, &c. — Mur. 


\ nut a little the ancient rigour of the order.* | 
Shortly after John Gualbert, a Florentine, 
founded at Vallombrosa, which is also on 
the Apennine, the congregation of Bene- 
dictine monks of Yallombrosa, which in a 
little time extended into many parts o( 
Italy.® To these two Italian congregations 
may perhaps bo subjoined that of Hirschau 
[in the diocese of Spire] in Germany, esta- 
blished b} the abbot William, who reformed 
many monasteries in Germany and estab- 
lished several new ones.® But the Ilir- 
saugians, if we examine them closely, ap- 
pear not to be a new fraternity, but a 
branch of the Cluniaccnsian congregation, 
whose rules and customs they followed. 

25. Near the end of the century, a.d. ■ 
1098, Robert, abbot of Molesrae in Bur- 
gundy, a province of France, being utterly 
unable to bring his monks to live up to the 
rule prescribed by St. Benedict, retired 
with twenty associates to Citeaux (Cister- 
cium), then a horrid place covered with 
woods and briers, but now a beautilul spot 
[in the diocese of Chalons and county of 
Beaurae], and there commenced the order 
or rather congregation of the Ci.stercians. 
In the following century this fraternity, 
with the same success as that of Cluny, 

> spread itself over the greatest part of 
I Kurope, became exceedingly opulent, and 
acquired the form and rights not only’ of a 
new monastic sect, but of a new common- 
wealth of monks. The primary law of this 
fraternity was the rule of St. Benedict, 
which the founder reapured the members to 
fulfil perfectly, without adopting any con- 
venient interpretations of its precepts ; yot 
he added some further regulations to serve 
as a rampart fortifying the rule against any 
violations; regulations which were severe 
and obnoxious to human nature, but ex- 
ceedingly holy according to the views of 
that age. Yet the possession of wealth 
which had corrupted the Cluniacensians at 

* Some of the writers concerning the order of Camal- 
dttlensians are named by Fabrlcius, BihlUtfh. Lot. Me- 
dii JEoU torn. i. p. 895. To which add the life of 
Romuald in the Acta Samrtor. Kobr. tom. ii. p. 101— 
&c.; and in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. 
saecul. vi, par. i. p. 427 ; Hclyot, Hitt, det Ordret, tome 
i. p. 236 ; Mabillon, Anntilet Ord. Bened. tom. v. in 
many places, especially p. 2GI, &c.; Ziegelbauor’s Cen- 
tifoUum Cftmnldulense, xeu Notitia Scriptor. Camaldu- 
lemium, Venice, 1750, fol. [and Costadoni, Annalet 
Camaldulem. tom. i. il. Venice, 1755, fol. — SeM. 

s See the life of Gualbcrtus in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor, Ord, Bened, sacul. vi. par. li. p. 273 ; lielyot, 
Hixt. det Ordret, tome r. p. 298. Many documents re- 
lating to this order and to its history were published , 
not long since by I.ami in his Delicia Fruditorum, ' 
printed at Florence, tom. ii. p. 238 (where the ancient : 
rules of the order are given), and p. 272, 279, tom. UI. 
p. 177, 212, and elsewhere. 

4 See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. fcecul. 
vi. par. il. p. 716, &c.t Helyot, Hitt, det Ordrett ioma 
V. p. 333. 
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once, also gradually extinguished among 
the Cistercians their first zeal for obeying 
their rule; so that in process of time their 
faults were as numerous as those of the 
other Benedictines. * 

26. Besides these societies formed within 
the Benedictine order, there were added 
some new families of monks or orders in 
the proper sense of the terra, i.e, societies 
having peculiar rules and institutions.* For 
to some persons who were constitutionally 
gloomy and inclined to excessive austerity, 
the rule of Benedict appeared too lax ; and 
others thought it imperfect and not well 
accommodated to the exercise of all the 
duties of piety towards God. In the first 
place Stephen of Thiers, a nobleman of 
Auvergne and son of a viscount (whom 
some call Stephen de Muret from the place 
where he erected the first convent of his 
order), obtained from Gregory VII. in the 
year 1073> permission to institute a new 
species of monastic discipline. He at first 
designed to subject his followers to the rule 
of St. Benedict, but he afterwards changed 
his purpose and drew up a rule of his own. 
It contains many very severe injunctions; 
poverty and obedience it inculcates as first 
principles ; it forbids the possession of 
lands beyond the boundaries of the monas- 
tery; denies wholly the use of flesh even to 
the sick ; does not allow of keeping cattle, 
that a hankering after animal food might 
be more easily prevented; most sacredly 
enjoins silence, and makes solitude of so 
much importance, that the doors of the 
monastery were to be opened to none but 
persons of high authority; prohibits all 
converse with females; and finally com- 
mits the care and management of all the 
temporal aflairs and concerns of the monas- 
tery exclusively to the converted [or lay] 
brethren, while the clerical brethren were 
to devote themselves exclusively to the 
contemplation of divine things. The re- 
putation of this new order was very high 
in this century and the next, so long as 
these regulations and others no less severe 
were observed ; but its credit sank entirely 
when violent animosity broke out between 
the clerical and thc-converted brethren, the 


* The principal historian of the Cistercian order is 
Manriquez, whose Annalos ('istercienxes, a ponderous 
and minute work, was published at Lyons, 1642, in four 
V'ols. fol. The second is Le Nain, whose Es*ai de 
VHist, de V Ordre de Citeat^x wab published at Paris, 
1696, in nine vols. Svo. The other writers are enume- 
rated by Fabricius, Biblioth, hat. Medii Mvi, tom. 1. 
p. 1066. But to them should be added Mabillon, who 
learnedly and diligently investigates the origin and 
progMss of the Cistercians in the 6th and 6th vols. of 
nia Annul. Bened. and also Helyot, Hitt, det Ordres, 
tome V. p. 341, Sic. 

* See note 2, p. 337, of this voL— Mur. 


I latter exalting themselves above the for- 
mer; and when the rigour of their rule was 
in many respects mitigated and softened 
down, partly by the presidents of the order 
themselves, and partly by the Roman pon- 
tiffs. This monastic sect was called the 
order of Grammontiansg, because !RIuret 
where they were first established was mrdv 
to Grammont in the territory of Li- 
moges.* 

27. Afterwards in the yeat 1084 or 1080 
followed the order of Carthusians, so 
called from Chartreuse a wild and dismal 
spot, surrounded with high mountains and 
craggy rocks, near Grenoble in [the south- 
easterly part of] France. The founder 
of this noted sect, which exceeded perhaps 
all others in severity of discipline, was 
Bruno, a German of Cologne and canon of 
Rheims in France. Unable to endure or 
to correct the perverse conduct of his 
archbishop Manasses, he bade adieu to the 
world, and with six companions took up 
a wretched residence in the dismal spot I 
have mentioned, with the permission of 
Hugo, bishop of Grenoble.'* He at first 
adopted the rule of St. Benedict, though 
enlarged with a considerable number of 
very austere and rigid precepts ; and his 
successors, first Guigo and afterwards 
others, imposed upon the order other laws 


8 The origin of this order is described by Guidonis 
[de la Gayonne], whose tract was published in Labb6’s 
liiblio. RJanitscrrp. tom. u. p. 275. For its history and 
atfairs, see Mabillon, Annales Bened. torn. v. p. 65, 
&c. 99, &c. ana tom. vi. p. 116, and Pra^. ad Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. saecul. vi. par. ii. p. 34 ; Ilclyot, 
Hist, des Ordres, tome vii. p. 409 ; Gallia Christiana^ 
by the Benedictine monks, tom. ii. p. 6-15 ; Baluze, 
Ittce Pontif. Anenionens. tom. 1. p. 1,58, and his A/n- 
cellanea^ tom. vii. p. 486. Of the founder of the order, 
Stephen, there is a particular account in the Acta 
Sanctor. Februar. tom. ii. p. 199, &c. 

■* Some of the writers concerning Bruno and the 
order he established are mentioned by Fabricius, Bib- 
lio. Lat. Medii jEm, tom. i. p. 784, but there are mai>y 
more extant. See Masson, Annalet Cartusiani., Corre- 
ria, 1687, fol. ; Orland, Chronicon Cartusianuin^ and 
others; from whom Helyot (in his Hist, des Ordres^ 
tome vii. p, 366) has compiled a neat but imperfect 
history of the Carthusian order. Many documents 
relating to the character and laws of the order are 
exhibited by Mabillon, in his Annales Benedict, tom. 
vi. p. 638, 683, &o. Of Bruno himself the Benedictine 
monks have given a distinct account, Hist. Litter, da 
la France, tome ix. p. 233, &c. The collectors of the 
Acta Sanctorum will doubtless give a more ftjll 
account when they come down to the 6th day of Octo- 
ber, which is sacred to his memory. It was the cur- 
rent report formerly that Bruno took his resolution of 
retiring into a desert upon occasion of the death of a 
priest at Paris, who after his death miraculously re- 
turned to life for a short period, in order to attest his 
own damnation. But since Launoi attacked that story 
in his tract, De Cau^a Secesttu Brunonis in Desertum, 
it has commonly been accounted a fable by the more 
discerning even in the Romish church itself. And the 
Carthusians, who might feel an interest to keep up the 
story, seem at this day to abandon it, or at least they 
defend it timidly. The arguments on both sides are 
clearly and fairly stated by Bulseus, Hist Acad. Paris* 
tom. i. p. 467, &o 
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which were still more severe and rigorous. * 
Nor is there any sect of monks which has 
departed less from the severity of its ori- 
ginal discipline. This new sect of solita- 
ries spread itself more slowly than the 
others over Europe, and was later in ad- 
mitting females to join it ; indeed it could 
never prevail much among that sex, owing 
undoubtedly to the rigours and gloominess 
of its discipline.* 

28. At the close of the century, a.i>. 
1095, the order of St. Anthony, which 
was devoted to the receiving and curing 
diseased persons, and especially those 
affected with what was called the holy 
disease or St. Anthony’s fire, took its rise 
from small beginnings in France. Those 
who were seized with this terrible disease 
in this century hastened away to a cell 
(built by the Benedictine monks of Mont- 
major near Vienne), in which the body of 
St, Anthony was said to repose, that 
through the prayers of this holy man they 
might be restored. Gaston, a rich noble- 
man of the diocese of Vienne, and his son 
Guerin having both recovered from the 
disease in this cell, consecrated themselves 
and all their property to St. Anthony, who 
as they believed had healed them, and 
devoted themselves to works of kindness 
towards the sick and the indigent. Eight 
men first joined them and afterwards many 
more. This company were indeed all con- 
secrated to God, but they were bound by 
no vows and were subject to the Bene- 
dictine monks of Montmajor. But after 
they had become rich through the bounty 
of pious individuals and were spread over 
various countries, they at first withdrew 
themselves from the control of the [Bene- 
dictine] monks; and at length under Boni- 
face VIII. in the year 1297j they obtained 
the rank and the rights of an order, or 
sect of brethren observing the rule of St. 
Augustine.* 

1 See Mabillon’s Praef. ad sfiecul. vff par. ii. of his 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. p. xxxvii. 

* Most of those who treat of this sect make no men- 
tion of Carthusian nuns, and hence many represent 
the order as embracing no females. But they have 
cloisters of females, though but few; for most of 
their nunneries are extinct, and in the year 13G8 an 
express regulation was made prohibiting the erection 
of any more convents for females in the Carthusian 
community. At the present day therefore [a.d. 1756], 
there are only five convents of Carthusian nuns, four 
in France and one at Bruges In the Netherlands. See 
the learned author of the Variety Historiques, Physi- 
ques, et LiUerairety tome 1. p. 80, &c. Paris, 1762, 8vo. 
The delicate female constitution could not sustain the 
austere and stern mode of living required by the laws 
of the order; and hence In the few nunneries which 
remain It was necessary to yield somewhat to nature, 
and in particular to relax or abrogate the severe laws 
respecting silence, solitude, and eating alone* 

3 See the Acta Sanctor. Januaril, tom. ii. p. 160. 
Holyot, Hist, det Ordrety tome ii. p. 1D8, &o. ; Pennot- 


29. The canons, who since the eighth 
century formed an intermediate class be- 
tween the monks and what are called the 
secular clergy, had become infected with the 
same dissoluteness of morals which pervaded 
the whole sacred order ; indeed there was 
even greater profligacy among them iu 
some countries of Europe. Therefore good 
men who had some sense of religion, and 
also several of the pontiffs, as Nicolaus II. 
in the council at Romo a.d. 1059,* and 
afterwards others, made commendable ef- 
forts for reforming the associations of the 
canons. Nor were these efforts without 
effect, for a better system of discipline 
was introdnned into nearly all those asso- 
ciations. Yet all of them would not 
admit reform to the same extent. For 
some bodies of canons returned indeed into 
commons, that is, resided in the same 
house and ate at a common table, which 
was especially required by the pontiffs, 
and was extremely necessary in order to 
prevent marriages among this class of 
priests; while they still retained the per- 
quisites and revenues of their priestly 
offices, and used them at their pleasure. 
But other associations, chiefly through the 
influence of Ivo, afterwards bishop of 
Chartres, renounced all private property 
and all their possessions, and these lived 
very much alter the manner of monks. 
Hence arose the distinction between secu- 
lar canons and regular ; the former obey- 
ing the rule of Nicolaus II. and the latter 
following that of Ivo. And as St. Augus- 
tine introduced among his clergy nearly 
the same regulations as those of Ivo, 
though he did not commit any rules to 
! writing, hence the regular canons were 
called by many, regular canons of St. Au- 
gustine or canons under the rule of St. 
Augustine. 

tus. Hist. Canonicorum Regular, lib. Ii. cap. 70 ; Kapp, 
Dm. de Fratribus S. Antoni?, Lips. 1737, 4to. The 
present state of the first house or hospital of tliis order 
In which its abbot resides, is described by Martone atid 
Durand, Voyage Litter, de Deux Benedictins, tome i. 
p. 260, &c. 

< The decree of Nicolaus II. in the council of Romo, 
A.D. 1059 (by which the old rule for canons adopted 
in the council of Aix-Ia-Chapelle was repealed and 
another substituted), was first published by Mablllon 
among the documents subjoined to tom. iv. of hlg 
Annalet Benedict, p. 748, tkc. and It is also inserted 
in the Annales themselves, lib. 1x1. sec. xxxv. p. 686, 
&o. 

s See Mabillon, Annales Bened. tom. Iv. p. 686, and 
his 0pp. Posthuma, tom. ii. p. 102 — 116 ; Ilelyot, Hist* 
des OrdreSy tome ii. p. 11, &c. Thomaasin, Disciplina 
Ecclesice circa Benejida, tom. 1. par. i. lib. 111. cap. xi. 
p. 667, &c. Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii ASoi, tom. 
V. p, 357, &c. ; Many documents occur likowiso in 
various parts of the GaUia Christiana by the Bene- 
dictine monks, relating to this reformation of the 
canons and the distinction among them. This recent 
origin of their order is very disagreeable to the regular 
canons ; for they wish on mapy accounts to be 
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30. Among the Greek writers the follow- 
ing are the best.* Theophanes Cerameus, 
whose homilies still extant are not altogether 
contemptible.* Nilus Doxopatrius.* Ni- 
cetas Pectoratus, the most strenuous de- 
fender of the opinions of the Greeks against 
the Latins.* Michael Psellus^ a learned 
man and well known by his writings of 
various kinds.* Michael Cerularius, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, who revived the 
contest between the Greeks and the Romans, 
when it was nearly put to rest.® Simeon 

esteemed a very ancient order ; and hence, as is well 
known, they refer the origin of their order to the times 
of Christ, or at least to those of Augustine. But the 
arguments and testimonies they allege to prove their 
high antiquity scarcely deserve a laboured confutation. 
The name canons was doubtless used anterior to this 
century, but its import was anciently ve^ extensive. 
See Claude do Vert, Explication det Cirt monies de la 
Mesifi, tome i. p. 68. Hence nothing can be inferred 
from tlio name. But of regular and secular canons 
there is no mention in any work extant older than this 
century ; and it is certain that those canons who had 
nothing In common but their dwelling and table were 
called secular canons ; while those who had all things 
in common, without any exception whatever, were 
called regular canons. [To Mosheim's account of the 
canons it may not be improper to add a few words 
concerning their introduction into England, and their 
progress and establishment among us. The order of 
regular canons of St. Augustine was brought into 
England by Adelwald, confessor to Henry I. who first 
erected a priory of his order at Nostel in Yorkshire, 
and had influence enough to have the church of Car- 
lisle converted into an episcopal see, and given to regu- 
lar canons, invested with tlio privilege of choosing 
their bishop. This order was singularly favoured and 
protected by Henry I. who gave them in the year 1 107 
the priory of Dunstable, and by queen Maud, who 
erected fi'r them the priory of the Holy Trinity in Lon- 
don, the prior of which was always one of the twenty- 
four aldermen. They increased so prodigiously that 
besides the noble priory of Merton, which was founded 
for them in 1 1 17 by Gilbert, an earl of Norman blood, 
they had under the reign of Edward I. fifty-three 
priories, as appears by the catalogue presented to that 
prince, when he obliged all the monasteries to receive 
his protection and to acknowledge his Jurisdiction. — 
Mad. ' 

I Concerning all of whom the Biblioth, Greeca of 
Fabriclus may be consulted. 

* Theophanes, surnamod Cerameus (the potter), was 
abp. of Tauromenlum In Sicily and probably flourished 
about A.D. 1040, though some place him in the ninth 
century. His sixty-two Homilies on the lessons from 
the Gospels for all Sundays and festivals are written in 
a natural and didactic style. They ore excgetical. 
Fr. Seorsus published them, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1644, 
fol. — Mur. 

3 Nilus Doxopatrius, an abbot or archimandrite in 
the Greek church. He resided at Panormus in Sicily, 
A . D . 1 043. He wrote an account of the five patriarchates, 
namely, of Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria, containing their statistios ; large ex- 
tracts from which were published by Leo Allot. De 
Concordia Eccles. Orimt. ei Occident, and the entire 
work, Gr. and Lat. by Le Moine, Varia Sacra, torn. i. 
p. 211, Paris, 1011. — Mur. 

4 He was a monk and presbyter in the monastery of 
Studium near Constantinople, and flourished a.d. 1050. 
Ho wrote against the Latins and also against tiie Ar- 
menians. His book De Axytnis, de Sabbatorum Jc- 
junto, et Nuptiis Sacerdotum, was published in Lat, 
by Canisius, tom. vi. Some others of his polemio tracts 
have been partially published. — Mur. 

^ * For a notice of Michael Psellus, see note 7, p. 351, 
shove.— Afur. 

• This Michael was patriarch a.d. 1043—10.58. Wo 
have nothing of his but some synodic decrees and a 
few letters, all In controversy with the Latins. — Mur. 


I junior, some of whose Meditations on the 
I duties of a Christian life are extant.^ 
Theophylact of Bulgaria, who became 
luiown especially by his interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures.® 

31, The Latins esteem the following as 
their best writers. Fulbert of Chartres, a 
man who encouraged literature and the 
education of youth, and who has rendered 
himself famous by bis Epistles and by his im- 
moderate zeal for the V irgin Mary. ® Hum- 
bert, a cardinal who wrote against the 

T Dimeon junior was ni>l)ot of St. Mamas at Con- 
stantinople about A.D. 1050. His works in a Latin 
translation were published by Pontanus at Ingolstadt, 
1603, 4to, comprising thirty-three orations on Faitli 
and Christian morals, a book on divine love, and 228 
Capita inuralia, practica, et thcologica. — Mur. 

* Theophvlact was a native of Constantinople and 
abp. of Aerfs, in Bulgaria, a.d. 1077. He wrote com- 
mentaries (compiled from Chrysostom) on nearly all 
the New Test, and on the minor prophets, also seventy- 
five epistles and several tracts; all of which were well 
published, Gr. and Lat. Venice, 1754, fol. The older 
editions are loss perfect. 

Besides the writers mentioned by Mosbeim, the 
Greeks of this century had the following 

Alexius, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 1025 — 
1043. Some of his decrees are extant. 

Peter, patriarch of Antioch In the middle of this cen- 
tury, has left us three epistles and a profession of his 
faith. 

Leo, abp. of Acris in Bulgaria, a.d. 1053. lie en- 
gaged In the cotitest against tlie Latins. One of ids 
epistles and extracts from others are extant 

John, metropolitan of Euchaitain Paphiagonia, a.d. 
1054, has left a poem on the history of the princii)al 
festivals, published Eton, 1610, 4to, and a few lives of 
monkish saints. 

John Xiphilln, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 
1066—1078. Ho was of honourable birth, but aban- 
doned public life, became a monk, and at last a patri- 
arch. He has left us a homily on the cro.ss, and some 
decrees. His nephew, also called John Xiphilin, and 
his contemporary, was the epitomizer of Dion Cassius. 

Samuel, a converted Jew of Morocco in Africa, 
wrote, a.d. 1070, a letter or tract in Arabic, proving 
that the Messiah was already come. A Latin trans- 
lation of it Is in the Biblioth. Patrutn,lom. p. .51.0. 

Samonas, abp. of Gaza, a.d. 1072, wrote a tract or 
dispute with Achmed, a Saracen, proving the doctrine 
of transubstantiation ; published, Gr. and Lat. in 
F. le Due, Auctarium, tom. 11. p, 277. 

Michael Attaliata, a Greek jurist, proconsul, and 
Judge, A.D. 1072. He wrote a synopsis or practical 
treatise on the imperial laws in ninety-five titles, ad- 
dressed to Michael Ducas; published, Gr. and Lat. by 
Leunclavius, De Jure Gr, Horn. tom. ii. p. 1. 

Nicetas Serron, deacon of the church at Constanti- 
nople and therfabp. of Ileraclea. He flourished a.d. 
1077, and wrote commentaries on Gregory Nazianzen. 
To him as well as to Olympiodorus has l^en ascribed 
the Catf'na on Job, pubUshed, Qr. and Lat. by Junius, 
Lend. 1637, fol. 

Nicolaus Grammaticus, patriarch of Constantinople 
A.D. 1084 — nil. He has left us a long letter to Alexis 
Comnenus against depriving metropolitans of tlieir 
sees ; also several decrees.— Afur. 

B For an account of this famous man see the Hist. 
Littir, de la France, tome vii. p. 261. [St. FuUjert 
came from Rome to Chartres about a.d. 1000, and 
there taught school with great reputation. In the year 
1007 he.was made bishop of Ciiartres, and filled that 
ofdce till his death in the year 1028. His writings con- 
sist of 134 letters, generally well written and of some 
use to the history of those times ; besides several indif- 
ferent sermons, some worse poetry, and two lives of 
monkish saints. They were edit^ with bad faith, 
Paris, 1608, 8vo, and thence admitted into the Biblioth. 
Pair. tom. xvlii. p. 1. See Du Pin’s Biblio det Aut. 
EccU$. tome lx.'p. 1, &c — Mur. 
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Greeks, with more zeal and learning? than 
any of the Latins in this century. * Petrus 
Damianus, whoso genius, candour, inte- 
grity, and writings of various kinds, entitle 
him to rank among the first men of the 
age, although he was not free from tlic 
faults of the times.* Marianus Scotus, 
whose Chronicon and some other of his 
writings are extant.* Anselm, archbishop 
of Canterbury, a man of great acumen, 
well versed in the dialectics of his age, and 
peculiarly well acquainted with theological 
subjects.^ Lanfranc, also archbishop of 

* Soo MartiMjo, Thesaurus Anecdotor. tom. v. p. ; 
Hist. Litter, (h.t la France, tomo vil. p. 627, Ike. [lluni- 
bert was a monk of Toul, well bkilled In Greek, whom 
pope Leo IX. took with him to Romo, a.d. 1049, and 
uhere made him a cardinal. He was employed In 
several important commissions, but especially in a papal 
embassy to Constantinople, a.d. 1054. He died after a.d. 
1064. His writings are all controversial, and chiefly 
against the Greeks, 'fhey are e.xtant partly in Baronins, 
AnruUes, and all of them in Canisius, Lectumes Anliq. 
tom. vi. and in tho Jtiblioth. Tutr. tom. xviii. — Mur. 

See the Acta Hancior. Fobr. tom. iil. p. 406 ; 
liayle, Dictionnaire, tomo \\. p. 950; Oudiii, Hiss, in 
liis Coimnent. de Scriptor. Eccles. tom. ii. p. GsG, t*tc. 

[ Peter Damian was bora of humble parentage at Ra- 
venna, A.D. 1007. Edneuted by his brother, he early 
beoame a monk, a ti^acher, a reformer of morals, an 
abbot of Ostia, and cardinal of tho Romish church. 
But weary of publi(3 life, he resigned his bishopric and 
retired to his monastery. The pontills employed him 
as their legate on several n>ost difficult enterprises, in 
which he acquitted himself with great address and 
prudence. He was sent to Milan a.d. 1059, to suppress 
.simony and clerical incontinence ; and, a.d. 1062, was 
dispatched to Cluriy in France, to reform that monas- 
tery and settle its controversies; and in 1063 was 
legate to Florence for settling a contest between the 
bishop and tlio citizens; and 1069 he was sent into 
Germany to dissuade king Henry from repudiating 
his queen Bertha; and lastly, in 1072, he was papal 
legato to Ravenna for reconciling that church to the 
paptil dominions ; and died on his return, in February 
1074, aged 66. Ho w'as a man of great learning, devout, 
honest, frank, and well acquainted with human nature. 
Ho wrote with ease and perspicuity. His numerous 
writings were collected In three vols. fol. by Cajetan, 
Rome, 1606; often reprinted since, but best at Venice, 
17.54, in four vols. fol. They consist of eight books of 
letters, about sixty tracts on various subjects of dis- 
cipline, morals, and casuistry, sermons for all Sundays 
and festivals of tho year, and tho lives of several 
saints, besides notices of many others. — Mur. [His 
name was Petrus de Honestls, and he was called Daini- 
anl after an elder brother who acted as a parent towards 
him. Fabricius, in hls Bihlio, Lat. Medii tom. ii. 
p. 20, &c. supposes Petrus de Honestls and Petrus 
Damianus to be two different persons, — II. 

* Marianus Scotus was born in Ireland a.d. 1028, 
became a monk, travelled into Germany in 1 058, where 
he spent the remainder of hls life in the monasteries 
of Cologne, Fulda, and Mentz. He died a.d. 1086, 
aged 68. His Chronicon extends from tho creation to 
A.D. 1083, and was continued by Dodechin to a.d. 
1200. It is published among the Scriptores Her. Ger- 
manic* by Struve and others. His other writings are 
of little value. — Mur. 

* See the Hist. Litter, de la France, tome lx. p. 898 ; 
Rapin, Hist, d' Angleterre, tome ii. p. 65, 166, &c.; 
Colonia, Hist. LittSr.de Lyon, tomeli. p. 210; [Ead- 
raer (Anselm's secretary) ue Fita S. Anaelmi, lib. il, 
in the Acta Sanctor. April, tom. ii. p. 893 ; Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra, par. il. p. 179, and Milner's Hist, qf the 
Church of Christ, cent. xi. chap. v. St. Anselm was 
bom at Aosta in Piedmont, a.d. 1033. Alter acquiring 
an education and travelling in France, he became a 
monk at Bee in Normandy at the age of twenty-seven. 
Here he taught with great reputation, succeeded I^m- 
franc in the abbacy, and was made archbishop of Can- 


Canterburjf, well known for his exposition 
of tho epistles of Paul and his other 
writings, irom which he must he acknow- 
j ledged not destitute of perspicuity nor of 
learning, according to the standard of his 
age.® The two Brunos, tho one of Monte 
Cassino* and the other tho founder of the 
Carthusian order.* Ivo of Chartres, a 


terbury next after Lanfranc, a.d. 1093. In that office 
he spent an unquiet life, which ended a.d. 1109. Ho 
was In continual collision with the kings of England, 
respecting investiture and encroachments upon clerical 
rights. Twice he left tlio kingdom, travelled to Italy, 

I and resided at Rome and at Lyons. Hls works have 
been published frequently ; the best edition is by Geiv 
boron, Paris, 1675, 3 tom. fol. Tliey oomprise a largo 
number of letters, many sermons, and meditations on 
I practical and devotional subjects, and a considerable 
number of doctrinal and polemic treatises. — Mur. 

\ [There is a slight anachronism here in placing Anselm 
: bi^iMre his master and predecessor Lanfrano ; but I sup- 
pose Mosheiin gave him the precedence as being the 
more learned and eminent man of tlie two. The stu- 
dent will And an account of Anselm In Wright's liiogr, 
Itritan. Liter. Anglo-Norman Period, p. 49, Ac. with 
references to modern writers of Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
m.-iiiy, who have treated of this remarkable man, and a 
catalogue of his various works, and their editions and 
translations. To the former might have been added 
Mdhler, GrsammeUe Schrijten, &c. Uegensb. 1839, 
Land 1. p. 32, &c. and 129, Ac.; and Billroth, De An- 
seltni Cantwir. Proslogio et Monologio, Lclp. 1832; and 
to the list of editions of Anselm's works, ilio latest and 
iMJst by Dr. Giles, in hls series of Putres EccUit. An- 
glic, — R. 

* Hid. Litter, de la France, tome vlil. p. 260. [And 
Vita lieali Lanfranci, by Milo Crispin, chantor in the 
monastery of Bee in tho age next after Lanfrano, In 
Mabillon's Acta Sanctor. Ord. Jicned, tom lx. p. 630 
—660. Lanfranc was a native of Pavia, travelled into 
Franco very cafly in life, became a monk at Bee in 
Normandy, a.d. 1041, taught there with very groat ap- 
plause and drew pupils from afar, was made prior and 
then abbot of his monasteiy, and counsellor to William 
tho Conqueror, and a.d. 1070 archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in which office he died a.d. 1088. He had a 
contention with Thomas archbishop of York about 
priority, went to Romo on tliat and other sul^Jects, and 
boro a conspicuous part in tho civil transactions of 
England. Ills works, which were collected and pu^ 
lished by D’Achery, Lucca, 1648, fol. comprise his 
commentary on the epistles of St. Paul, about.sixty let- 
ters, a tract on transubstantiation, and a few other small 
pieces.— 3/ttr. [Of Lanfranc see also Wright's Biogr, 
Britan. Liter, uhi supra, p. 1, and the various histories 
of England both civil and ecclesiastical, as he occupied 
a conspicuous i)lace in the affairs of both church and 
state. The several histories of philosophy may also be 
consulted regarding both Anselm and Lanfranc, as 
among tho earliest founders of scholasticism. Lan- 
franc's works have been published, for the first time in 
England, with great care, by Dr. Giles in his series of 
Patren Eccles. Anglic. Oxford, 1844, 2 vols. 8vo. — B. 

• This Bruno was a native of Lombardy, educated in 
the monastery of Asti, became a canon in the cathedral 
of Sienna in Tuscany, disputed against Berengarius in 
the council at Rome, 1079, and was soon after by the 
Pope created bishop of Sogni in the ecclesiastical states. 
Weary of public life ho fled to Monte Casslno, a.d. 

1 104, but the pontiff ordered him back to bis bishopric. 
In 1 107 he again went to Monte Cassino, and was mere 
made abbot with the consent of the Pope. But In the 
year 1 1 1 1 the pontiff required him to resign hit abbacy 
and resume his episcopal staff, which he held till his 
death, a.d. 1125. His writings were published at Ve- 
nice, 1G51, 2 vols. fol. The ^t volume contains bis 
commentaries on the Pentateuch, Job, Psalms, Canti- 
cles, and the Revelation. The second contains 145 
homilies on the Gospel lessons, some letters and tracts, 
and a life of the pontiff Leo IX. — Mur. 

1 For an account of St. Bruno, the founder of the 
Carthusians, see p. 370 of this vol. and note 4 there.— 
After spending six years at Chartreuse, Urban 11. who 
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very active restorer of ecclesiastical law 
and order. * Ilildebert of Le Mans, as a 
theologian, philosopher, and poet, not one 
of the best nor one of the worst.® Lastly 
Gregory VII. the most haughty of the 
Roman pontiffs, who undertook to elucidate 
some parts of tlie holy Scriptures and wrote 
several other things.® 


had been his pupil summoned him to Rome a.d. 1092, 
that he might become his counsellor. Hut the scenes 
of public life were so disagreeable to him, that the pon- 
tiff in 1096 gave him leave to retire. He travelled to 
the extreme part of Calabria, and there witli a few of 
his monks spent the remainder of his life. 11c died 
A.D. 1101. To him have been ascribed most or all of 
the works written by Bruno of Sogni, mentioned in the 
preceding note. But he wrote nothing except two 
letters during his residence in Calabria, and a confes- 
sion of his ftuth, which is extant in Mabillon's Analec- 
ta^ tom. iv. p. 400. — Mur. 

• Xvo or Yvo was a n.'itive of Beauvais in Franco, 
educated under Lanfranc at Bee, then abbot of St. 
Quintin, and at last bisliop of Chartres, a.d. 1092— 
1115. lie was a very learned man and a partisan of 
the Roman pontiffs, whicli involved him in some dlfll- 
culties. His works were published by Soucliet, Paris, 
1047, fol. They comprise DeiTctorum Liber, Pannor- 
mia or a summary of ecclesiastical law, 287 epistles, 22 
sermons, and a short chronicle of the kings of France, 
extending from Pharainond to Pliilip I. — Mur. 

* All the works of tins Hildebert, who was certainly 
a man of learning and Ingenuity, were publisiied by tlie 
Benedictino monks, with the explanatory notes of 
Beaugendre, Paris, 1708, fol. [They comprise about a 
hundred well written epistles, and some sermons, 
tracts, arvd poems of an ordinary character. Hildebert 
was born at Lavardin in the diocese of Mans, became a 
monk of Cluny, studied under tlie famous Berengarius, 
and was made bishop of Mans about a.d. 1098, and 
archbishop of Tours a.d. 1125, where he died a.d. 1132. 
— Afur. 

“ The epistles of Gregory VII. in number 370, are 
found in all tlie collections of councils, by llarduin, 
tom. vi. par. i. p. 1196, &c. His otiier waitings are 
few and little worth. To him some attribute an expo- 
sition of the seven penitential Psalms published as the 
work of Gregory the Great. Ills exposition of St. 
Matthew exists in MS. and some fragments of It have 
been published. 

The following list embraces most of the Latin writers 
omitted by Mosheim. For a fuller account of them, see 
; Cave’s //wf. Liter. Du Pin, and otliers, 

Aimoln of Aquitaine, a Benedictine monk of Fleury, 

I a.d. 1001. His Hist. Prancoruni to a.d. 752, with an 
' additional book by another hand, is published among 
j the Scriptores Fraiidc. Ho also wrote two books re- 
1 counting the miracles of St. Benedict, a life of St. 
Abbo of Fleury, and some other things. 

Godehard, a monk and bishop of Hildesheim a.d. 
1002, has left us live epistles, published by Mabillon, 
Analecta, tom. Iv. p. 319. 

Gozbert, abbot of Tegern in Bav.aria, a.d. 1002, has 
left us four epistles, published also by Mabillon, Awx- 
lecta, tom. Iv. p. 347. 

Adelbold, a nobleman, councillor, and general under 
the emperor Henry, then a monk, and a.d, 1008—1027, 
bishop of Utrecht. He is supposed to be the author of 
the Vita S. Henrici Jmperat. published by Canisius, 
Surius, and Gretser. 

Berno, a monk of St. Gall, abbot of Richenau near 
Constance, died a.d. 1045. lie wrote De Ojficio Misste, 
feu de Rebus Missce ad OJicium perlinentibus (in the 
I Biblioth. Patr. tom. xviii.), and lives of two saints. 

I Hugo, archdeacon of Tours, a.d. 1020, wrote Dia- 
logus ad FtUbertum Carnotensem Episcopum, published 
j by Mabillon, Analecta, tom. ii. 

John, simnamed Johannelinus from his diminutive 
■ stature, abbot Fiscamnensis, a.d. 1028 — 1078. Ho 

i wrote many prayers and religious meditations, and 
some epistles, published by Mabillon, Analecta, tom. i. 

Ademar, a monk of Limoges, a.d. 1030. He wrote a 
Chronicle of the French monarchy from Its com- 
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mencement to a.d. 1029, an account of some abbots 
of Limoges, and a supplement to the work of Amala* 
rius De Dioinis Ojficiis. 

Hugo de Britollo, a monk of Cluny and bishop of 
Lipiogcs, A.D. 1030—1049, when he was deposed for 
simony. lie retired to the monastery of Verdun, and 
wrote a tract against Berengarius in favour of tran- 
subsLantiation, which is in the Biblioth. Pair. toin. 
xviii. p. 417. 

Bruno, Duke of Carinthia, and bishop of WUrtsburg, 
A.D. 1033 — 1015. To instruct his clergy, he compiled 
from the fathers Commentaries on the Psalms, and 
on all the devotional hymns of the Scriptures, also on 
the Apostolic, Ambrosian, and Athanaslan Creeds ; 
published, Cologne, 1494, and in the Biblioth. Patr. 
tom. xviii. p. G5. 

Hermannus, surnamed Contractus because all bis 
limbs were contracted by a paralytic affection. He 
wa.s accounted a vast scholar, well skilled in Latin, 
Greek, and Arabic, and in theology, history, philoso- 
phy, and all the sciences of the age. Though of noble 
parentage he became a monk of St. Gall and of Richo- 
nau till his death, a.d. 10.54. Ho wrote Chroniconde 
Sex Mundi JEtatibus, from the creation to a.d. 1054, 
published among the Scriptores Germanici, and in 
the Biblioth. Patr. tom. xviii. p. 348. 

Glaber Radulphus, a monk of St. Germain de 
Auxerre and tlun of Cluny. a.d. 1045. i He wrote 
Historiarum, librl v. e,vtcnding from a.d. 900 to a.d. 
104.5, published among tI»o Scriptores Francici ; also a 
life of St. Gulielmus, abbot of St. Benignus of Dijon. 

Deoduin or Theoduin, bishop of liiege, a.d. 1045 — 
1075. He wrote a letter or tract addressed to Henry 
king of France, against the doctrine of Berengarius and 
his followers, in the Biblioth. Fatr. tom. xviii. p. 419. 

Hugo, abbot of Cluny, a.d. 1048—1108. He w'as of 
noble French parentage, and became a monk at the 
age of fifteen. Some of his letters are extant in 
D’Achery, Spicilegium, tom. ii. 

Leo IX. pope a.d. 1018—10.54. (See above p. ,356.) 
He has left us nineteen epistles extant in the Collec- 
tions of the Councils, (e.g-. llarduin’s tom. vi. par. i. 
p. 927), besides a number of homilies or sermons. 
His life written by Wibert, a contemporary, is in 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Boned, tom. ix. p. 49, 
&c. 

Anselm, a canon of T.iego and dean of Namur, a .d. 
1050. Ho wrote a history of the bishops of Liege, 
from A.D. C66 to about a.d. 1048; published by Jo. 
Chapeaville, Tiie go, 1612, 4to. 

Stephen IX. pope a.d. 1057—1058. He has left two 
epistles. 

Albcric, a monk and deacon of Monte Cassino, and 
a cardinal, a.d. 10.57 --1079. lie wrote many poems 
and other tracts devotional and polemic, and some lives 
of saints, all of which are said to exist still in manu 
script. His life of St. Dominic is the only work of bis 
published, extant in Mabillon’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
Boned, tom. viii. p. 35, Ac. 

Alphanu.s, abbot in the Benodietino monastery at 
Salerno, and then arcbbi.shop there a.d. 1057 — 1086. 
He wrote numertms poems, devotional, and in praise 
of the saints, most of w-hich were published by 
Ughelli, annexed to his Italia Sana, tom. ii. 

Nicolaus II. pope a.d. 10,58 — lOGl. lie hasjeftus 
eight epistles, extant in the CunrUia. 

Gauferius, called also Benedict, a monk of Monte 
Cassino, a.d. 1060. He w^rote some sermons on the 
festivals, and some religious poems, which are in the 
library of Monte Ca.ssino. 

Alexander II. pope a.d, 1061—1073. He has forty- 
five epistles in the Concilia. 

Berthold, a German ecclesia.stic, presbyter of Con- 
stance, and a warm parti.^an of Gregory VII. against 
Henry IV. He flourished from about a.d. 1066 to | 
1100. His Historia sui Temporix, ab anno \0bZ usque 
ad ann. 1100, and his Appendix to Hermann Con- i 
tractus’ Chronicle, from a.d. 1055— 1066, are published 
among the Sadptores Rer. Germanic. Some of his 
tracts also, in support of Gregory’s measures, were 
published by Gretser. 

Guitmund, a Benedictine monk of Normandy, and 
then archbishop of Aversa in Italy, died a.d. 1080. 
Ho has left three books on the real presence in the 
Eucharist, a statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
&c. and an aitdrcss to William I. king of England ; 
all extant in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. x^hl. 
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Sigifrid, archbishop of Mentz, from ubout 1069 to 

1084. lu the year 1064 ho led a band of 7,000 German 
pilgrims to the Holy Land. In 1074 he attempted to 
reclaim his clergy from simony and matrimony, with- 
out success. In 1076, Gregory V II. excommunicated 
him for adhering to the cause of Henry ; but the next 
year he revolted, and it was he who crowned Rudolph 
the competitor for the Gertnan throne. Four of his 
epistles are in the Concilia. 

I Durand, a monk of Normandy, a.d. 1070, was ono 
who wrote against Berengarius. His tract is sub- 
joined to Lanfranc’s works, cd. D'Achcry. 

Gualdo, a monk of Corbey, A.n. 1070, wrote a me- 
trical life of St. Ansgar, bishop of Hamburg and 
apostle of the North, which is in Mabillon'a Jct<t 
Sancto7'. Ord. licncd. tom. vi. p. 116. 

St. Anselm, bishop of Lucca, a.d. 1071—1086. Ho 
was a decided supporter of Gregory VIL and wrote 
two books in his defence against Guibort the antipope ; 
also a collection of sentences from the fathers in sui>- 
port of Gregory's principles respecting tho indepen- 
dence of the clergy and the church of all civil power ; 
both of which are extant in Canisius, hect. Antiq. 
tom vi. and in the JiibUoth. Patr. tom. xviii. p. 602, 
and tom. xxvii. p. 436. His life, written by one of his 
friends and pupils, is in Mabillon’a Jcla Sanctor. 
Ord. Pened. tom. ix. p. 469, &c. 

Willclmus, an abbot of Metz, a.d. 1073, and friendly 
to Gregory VII. Mabillon has published seven of his 
epistles and an oration, in his Analecta^ tom. i. p. 247. 

Ingulphus of Croyland, born in I.ondon, a.d. 1030, 
educated at Westminster and O.vford. In 1051 ho 
accompanied William duke of Normandy to France, 
and became his private secretary. To esc.apo envy, in 
1064 ho retired to Germany, and was one of tho 7000 
who went as pilgrims to the Holy l.and under Sigifrid 
archbishop of Mentz. On his return he was made 
abbot of Fontenello ; and A.n. 1076, William, now king 
of England, invited him thither and made him abbot 
of Croyland till his death, a.d. 1109. Ho was very 
intimate with Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury. Ilis 
History qf the Monastery of Croyland from A.n. 664 to 
alKiut A.D. 1091, was puhlishcd by Saville among tho 
five Siyriptores Anglici, Loud. 1596, fol and still better 
among tho lierum Anglicar. Scriptores, Oxford, I6H4, 
vol. [See Wright’s Biogr. Britan. Liter, Anglo-Norman 
Period, p. 28; Lappenberg’s Gesch. mn Engl. Thorpe's 
tran.'l. vol. i. p. 51, &c. Ingulfs History, It appears 
from tlic.so writers, cannot be depended oii. — It. 

Lambert of Aschaffenburg. lie became a monk at 
Hirsfold a.d. 1058, soon after travelled as a pilgrim to 
the Holy Land, and returning, resumed his monastic life 
at Hirsfeld. There he composed, a.d. 1077, his His- 
tory, which Is a mere chronicle from tho creation to 
A.D. 1050, and then a very diffuse history down to a.d. 
1077. Ills style is commended very highly. The work 
is published among tho Scriptores Oermanici. 

Hugo, bishop of Die in tho year 1077, and archbi.shop 
of Lyons from a.d. 1080 till after a.d. 1099. He was 
much engaged in the public transactions of the times. 
Two of his epistles to Gregory VII. are in tho Con- 
cilia. 

Micrologus, a fictitious name tor the author of a 
tract on the ceremonies of the iTias.s, written in the 
latter part of this century or perhaps in the next; 
which is extant among the Scriptores de Dioinis Ojjiciis, 
Paris, 1610, fol. and in the Biblioth. Patr, tom. xviii. 
p. 469. 

Adamus, surnamed Maglster, a canon of Bremen 
from A.D. 1077 and who flourished a.d. 1080. Ho 
wrote Hist. Eccles. prcBsertim Bremensis, in which ho 
describes with much fidelity the propagation of Chria- 
tianity in Hamburg, Bremen, Denmark, and through- 
out the North, from the times of Charlemagne to those 
of Henry IV. ; to which ho 8ubjoinc<l a geographical 
account of Denmark and other northern countries, 
pu)>hshed by Lindenbrog, Leyden, 1595, 4to, and Uclm- 
Btadt, 1070, 4to. 

Benno, a German ecclesiastic who adhered to Cle- 
ment III. or Guibert, tho antipopc, was made arch- 
presbyter and cardinal of Romo, and took a very active 
part against Gregory VIL He fiourisbed about a.d. 

1085, and wrote De Pita et Rebus gestis HUdehrandi et 
Papa, published Francf, 1581, and among the Opus- 
eula Anti-Gregoriana, by Goldast, Hanover, 1611, 4 to, 

p. 1. 

Victor III. pope a. d. 1086, 1087. He was born at 


CHAPTER III. 

THE HISTORT OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY, 

1 . It is not neoessary to be minute in 
describing the state of the public religion 
of this age. For who can doubt that it 
was debased and corrupt, when the guar- 
dians of it were equally destitute of sacred 
and secular knowledge, and of virtue ; and 
when even the first men in tho church ex- 
hibited examples of tho grossest vices ? 
rhe people at large were wholly absorbed 
in superstition, and concerned themselves 
with nothing but statues, and images, and 
relics, and the futile rites which the caprice 
of their priests enjoined upon them. The 
learned liad not indeed wholly lost all 
knowledge of the truth ; but they obscured 
and debased it with opinions and doctrines, 
some of which were ludicrous and silly, 
otliers hurtful and pernicious, and others 
useless and uncertain. No doubt there 
were, here and there, pious and good men, 
who would willingly have aided tho sufier- 

Benevento, a.d. 1027 ; bore tho name of Dauferlus till 
ho hocatne a monk of Monte Cassino, when ho usaumud 
the name of Dosidcrius ; becamo abbot there in 1056, 
wa.s made a cardinal, and employed on important occa- 
sions by the pontiffs. But he was ever partial to a 
retired* and monastic lifo. His dialogues on the mira- 
cles of St. Benedict and other monks of Monte Casslno 
(a work stuffed with idle tales) has been frequently 
published ; e.g. by Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened, 
sjccul. iv. par. il. 

Urban II. pope a.d. 1087 — 1099. His former namfe 
was Otho, a native of ChAtillon, in tho diocese of 
Ilhelrns, a monk of Clnny, cardinal bishop of Ostia, 
and much employed by Gregory VII. While pope ho 
pursued the measures of Gregory. He has leit us 
fifty-nine epistles and two harangues in favour of a 
crusade, extant in the Concilia. Mabillon gives some 
account of his life, Acta Sanctor, Ord. Bened. tom. lx. 
p. 902, &c. 

Lambert, bishop of Arras from a.d. 1094 onwards. 
Three of his epistles are in the Coneilia. 

Raiinund De Ageles, a canon of Lo Puy In France, 
and chaplain to the Earl of Toulouse (who was also 
bishop of Lo Puy), whom ho accompanied in hi.s expe- 
dition to tho Holy Land a.d. 1095. He saw the holy 
lanco dug out of the earth, and carried it at the siege 
of Antioch. He wrote tho History of Jerxtsalem, do- 
scribing especially the achievements of tho Earl of 
Toulou.se during five years from the time they entered 
Sclavonia on their way to tho East. The work is In the 
collection of Bongarsius, Do Gestis Dei per Francos, 
tom. i. p. 139. 

Gotsfclin or Goscelln, a Benedictine monk of St. 
Bertin in Artois, and then of St. Augustine at Canter- 
bury, who flourished a.d. 1096. lie wrote the life of 
St. Augustine, the apostle of England, wiiich Is extant 
in Mabillon’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. 1. p. 
498. 

Baldcrlc, secretary to two successive bishops of Arras 
and Cambray, and then bishop of Nimoguen and Tour- 
nay, A.D. 1097—1 1 12. Ho wTOto a history or chronicle 
of the churches of Cambray and Arras, published by 
Colvener, Douay, 1615. 

Paschal II. pope a. d. 1 099 — 1 1 1 8. His former name 
was Rainer or Raginger, a Tuscan by birth, a monk of 
Cluny, a presbyter and cardinal of Rome, abbot of St. 
Laurence and St. Stephen, and at last pope. His wars 
and contests witli Henry V. were vei 7 violent. Qne 
hundred and seven of his epistles are in the Concilia, 
and some more in Baluzc, Miscellanea. — Mur, 
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ing cause of piety. But they themselves 
needed protection against the satellites of 
superstition and impiety. 

2. From the time of Gregory VII. how- 
ever, pretty clear traces appear in some 
countries of Europe, especially in Italy 
and France, of those persons whom the 
Protestants denominate witnesses of the 
truth ; that is, of pious and good men who 
deplored the imperfection and defects of 
the public religion, and of the whole cleri- 
cal order ; who opposed the lordly domina- 
tion both of the Roman pontifi's and of the 
bishops, and who attempted, sometimes 
covertly and sometimes openly, to effect a 
reformation in the church.* For rude as 
this age was, and ignorant in general of the 
true revealed religion, yet those few frag- 
ments, as it were, of Christianity,* which 
were exhibited and explained to the peojde, 
were sufficient to show even to the illiterate 
and the peasantry, that the religion pub- 
licly inculcated was not the true religion 
of Christ ; that Christ rc(|uired of his fol- 
lowers things wholly different from those 
exhibited in the discourses, and in the liv(‘S 
and morals of the clergy ; that the pontiffs 
and the bishops exceedingly abused their 
power and opulence ; and that the favour 
of God and salvation were to be obtained, 
not by a round of ceremonies, nor by dona- 
tions to ’the churches and priests, nor by 
erecting and endowing monasteries, but by 
holiness in the soul. 

3. Those however who undertook the 
great work of reforming the church and re- 
ligion, were for the most part incompetent 
to the task ; and by their solicitude to avoid 
some faults they ran into others. All in- 
deed perceived the corruption and the de- 
fects of the prevailing religion; but none, 
or at least very few of them, understood 
the nature and essential character of true 
religion. This will not appear strange to 
one who is acquainted with those unhappy 
times. Hence these reformers often mixed 
much that was false with a little that was 
true. As all saw that most of the princi- 
pal enormities and crimes of the bishops 
and clergy were the consequence of their 
wealth and opulence, they placed too high 
an estimate on indigence, and looked upon 

• Some have considered Peter Damianus, Hildobert, 
Ivo, Walthram bishop of Naumberg, and Lambert of 
Aschaffenburg, as examples of this class of persons. 
Von JStnetn.— [See Spanheim, Introductio ad Hist. 
Eccles, N. T. bsbcuI. xl. cap. vil. sec. 5, p. 313, and the 
Catalogtu Testium Veritatisy lib. xii. xlli.— A/wr. 

* In some of the writers of this century we meet with 
spedmens of sound Christian doctrine, as well as of 
devout breathings of a pious soul. The English reader 
may see, for an example, the life of Anselm of Canter- 
bury in Milner’s History of the Churchy pentury xi. 
diap. v.—Mur. 
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voluntary poverty as the primary virtue of 
a good religious teacher. They all sup- 
posed the church of the primitive times to 
be a model, after which all churches were 
ever after to be formed and regulated ; and 
the practice of the apostles of Jesus Christ 
they considered as an inviolable law for all 
priests. Many also, grieved to see the 
people place all their dependence for salva- 
tion on the ceremonies of religion and the 
external worship of God, contended that 
the whole of religion consisted in the in- 
ternal emotions of the mind and the con- 
templation of divine things, and contemned 
and wished to abolish all external worship, 
with its houses of worship, religious meet- 
ings, public teachers, and sacraments. 

4. A large number both of the Greeks 
and the Latins applied themselves to the 
interpretation of the holy scriptures. 
Among the Latins, the two Brunos ex- 
pounded the Psalms of David ; Lanfranc, 
the Epistles of Paul; Berengariiis, the 
Revelation of St. John; Gregory VII. the 
Gospel of St. Matthew ; and others, dif- 
ferent portions of the sacred volume. But 
all these follow the perverse custom of their 
age; that is, they either transcribe the 
works of former interpreters, or they apply 
the declarations of the sacred writers so 
whimsically to heavenly things and to the 
duties of life, that a wise man can scarcely 
restrain his indignation. The most emi- 
nent of the Gre^ interpreters was Theo- 
phylact of Bulgaria, though he also drew 
most of his comments from the ancients, 
particularly from Chrysostom.® After him 
we may place Michael Psellus, who at- 
tempted to explain the Psalms and the book 
of Canticles, Nicetas who wrote a Catena 
on Job, and some few others. 

5. Hitherto all the Latin theologians, 
except a few of the Irish, who threw obscu- 
rity on religious doctrines by their philoso- 
phical speculations, had illustrated, ex- 
plained, and proved the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, solely from the holy scriptures or 
from them in connexion with the opinions 
and writings of the fathers. But in the 
middle of this century some divines, among 
whom was Berengarius, well known by his 
controversy respecting the Lord’s supper, 
ventured to apply the precepts of logic and 
metaphysics to the explanation of the scrip- 
tural doctrines, and the confirmation of 


3 For an account of Theophylact, see Simon’s Hist. 
Critique des Principaux Commentateurs du N. T. chap, 
xxviii. p. 880 ; ana his Critique de la Biblio. Eccles. de 
M. Du Fin, tome i. p. 310, where ho also treats of 
Nicetas and CEcumenius. [See Davidson’s Sacred 
Hermeneutics^ for notices of Theophylact, Lanfranc, 
and Nicetas, as biblical iutorpreters, p. 169, &c. — It. 
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their own opinions. Hence the opposer 
and rival of Berengarius, Lanfranc, who 
was afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
employed the same weapons against Be- 
rengarius and his followers ; and in general ] 
laboured to impart light and confirmation 
to religious truths by the aid of reason. 
His example was followed by St. Anselm, 
likewise an archbishop of Canterbury, and 
a man of great intellectual acumen ; and 
to these succeeded many others. From 
these beginnings gradually arose that spe- 
cies of philosophic theology which, from the 
schools in which it most prevailed, obtained 
afterwards the name of scholastic theology.* 
But there was far more sobriety and good 
sense in these reconcilers of faith and reason 
than in their successors ; for they used per- 
! spicuous language, had no fondness for vain 
and idle disputations, and for the most 
part made use of the precepts of logic and 
philosophy only In combating their antago- 
nists. ^ 

G. Following these principles the Latin 
theologians began to reduce all the truths 
of revealed religion into a connected sys- 
tem, and to subject them to the laws of the 
human sciences, a thing which no one be- 
fore had attempted, if we except Tago of 
Saragossa, a writer of the seventh century, 
and Damascenus among the Greeks in the 
eighth century. For all the Latin writers 
previously to this age had only occasionally, 
and never in a formal manner, elucidated 
and explained the points of theology; nor 
had they thus explained them all, but only 


> Seo Heumann, Pra^fat, nd Tribbechovii Librum de 
Doctnribus SchoUisticiSj p. xiv. The sentiments of the 
loamed respecting the first author or inventor of the 
scholastic theology are collected by Buddeus, Isagoge 
ad Theologiam, tom. i. p. 358. 

» That it may be scon how much wiser the first scho- 
lastics were than their disciples and followers. I will 
subjoin a passage from Lanfranc, whom many regard 
as the first author of the scholastic theology. In his 
tract De Corpore et Sanguine Domini, cap. vUI. Opp. 
p. 236, ed. D'Achery, he says : — “ God is my witness 
and my own conscience, that, in treating sacred sub- 
jects, I do not wish to bring forward dialectical questions 
and their solutions, nor to answer them when brought 
forward by others. And if at any time the subject 
under discussion is such that it can be most satisfac- 
torily explained by the rules of this art, as far as I am 
able I cover over the art by citations of equivalent im- 
port, that I may not seem to place more reliance upon 
this art than upon the truth and the authority of the 
holy fathers.” The concluding words in this quotation 
indicate those sources from which theologians pre- 
viously to this age had derived all their arguments— 
namely, the holy Scripture, which he denominates the 
truth, and the writings of the ancient fathers. To 
these two sources of proof the theologians now suffered 
a third to be added— namely, dialectics. Yet they 
would have none recur to this except disputants, whose 
business it Is to withstand opponents who wield dialec- 
tical weapons, and to solve the difficulties suggested by 
reason. But unhappily in the following centuries the 
two former sources of proof were used but sparingly, 
and philosophical proof alone, and that not very wisely 
stated, was deemed sufficient to substantiate everything 
in a system of theology. 


such as occasions demanded. The first, 
attempt at a system of theology was by I 
Anselm,® and the first who completed an 
entire system or body of divinity was ilil- 
debert, bishop of Le Mans and afterwards 
archbishop of Tours, jijst at the close of the 
century. And all the subsequent, almost 
numberless writers of systems of theology 
{stimmarum Theologicarum)^ seem to have 
followed Hlldebert as their model. ^ The 
method of Hildebert is, first to substantiate 
each doctrine by passages of Scripture and 
by authorities from the fathers, which had 
been the common method hitherto j and 
then to solve the difficulties and obj ections 
which may be raised by the aid or reason 
and philosophy, which was something new j 
and peculiar to this age.® 


I 5 The principal treatise by Anselm hero referred to 
is that entitled, Cur Deus Ilomof in two books (in hlg 
Opp. p. 74—96, ed. Paris, 1721, fol.) The work cor- 
responds with its title, its object l)elng to answer the 
question, Why did God become incarnate ? Ho de- 
scribes the fallen state of man, and his need of an 
Almighty Saviour to atone for his sins and raise him 
to a state of bliss after death ; and ho shows that an 
incarnate God, and ho only, could perform the office 
of a mediator. The views and speculations of Anselm 
on this whole subject have prevailed very generally 
quite down to the present times. Nor have Grotiua and 
Edwards, and the most elaborate modern writers, added 
much on the subject. Another tract of Anselm on tho 
same important subject is entitled, De Conceptu Virgin 
nali et Originali Peccato (in his Opp, p. 97—106.) 
Besides these he has four others on Important subjects. 
The first is a philosophical inquiry, De Veriiate, Opp. 
p. 109—115. The second is De Liber o Arbitrio, Opp, 
p. 117 — 122. The third is on the fall of the sinning 
angels, De Casu Diabofi, Opp. p. 62 — 73 The fourth 
is a philosophical explanation of the doctrine of the 
divine decrees, and its consistency with and ac- 
countable action in creatures, De Concordia Priesrien- 
tiee et P reeded inationis nec non Gratiae, cum Libero 
ArbUrio, Opp. p. 123—134. On all these subjects 
Anselm thought intensely, and endeavoured to meet 
every objection and difficulty which could be urged. 
But he did not wander from his subject, and take up a 
whole system of divinity in one or even all of these his 
theological tracts. — Mur. 

* This first system of theology among the Latins, or 
Tractatue Theologictu as it is entitled, is among 
the works of Hildebert, p. 1010, in the edition of De 
Heaugendre, who has shown in his preface to the vo- 
lurne that Peter Lombard, Kobort Pullen, and the other 
writers of Summaries, trod in the footsteps of Ililde- 
bert. [This tract occupies about ninety folio pages, 
and Is divided into forty chapters. It treats of tho 
nature of faith, free-will and sin, the Trinity, the in- 
carnation of the Son of God, original sin, grace, pre- 
destination and prescience, and the sacraments. But 
It scarcely touches upon the doctrine of atonement by 
Jesus Christ, its value and efficacy, of faith In Christ, 
of regeneration and sanctification, and the promises of 
the Gospel. — Mur. 

» I will here subjoin an opinion of Anselm of Canter- 
bury, taken from his treatise entitled, CurDeus Homo? 
lib. 1. cap. ii. Opp. p. 75 ; an opinion which the first 
philosophical theologians or the scholastics among the 
Latins seem to have received as a sacred and Immuta- 
ble law in theology ; “ As the right order of proceeding 
requires, that we believe the deep things of the Chris- 
tian faith before we presume to discuss them by the idd 
of reason, so it appears to me to be negligence If, when 
we are confirmed in the faith, we do not study to un- 
derstand what we believe.” [His meaning seems to be 
that a Christian should neither make philosophy the 
rule and measure of his religious faith, nor despise her 
aid In elucidating and confirming the truths of revealed 
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7 . Those of this century who undertook 
to give rules for Christian life and conduct, 
attempted a great object without possess- 
ing in general adequate resources. This 
will be obvious to one who shall read the 
work of Peter Dauiianus on the virtues ; 
with the Moral Philosophy and the Tract 
on the four virtues of a religious life, by 
Hildebert, bishop of Le Mans. JSTor did 
the moralists usually add anything to their | 
precepts respecting the virtues, except ■ 
what they called the written law, by which 
they intended the ten commandments of; 
Moses. Anselm wrote some tracts calcu- ; 
latcd to excite pious emotions, and a book ; 
of meditations and prayers, in which many 
good thoughts occur. Nor did the mys- 
tics, as they are called, wholly abstain 
from writing. Among the Latins, John 
Johannellus composed a book expressly 
on divine contemplations;* and among the 
Greeks Simeon junior wrote some tracts 
on the same subject; not to mention a few 
others. 

8. Many of the polemics of this age came 
forth armed with dialectical arguments and 
demonstrations, yet few of them could use 
sugh arguments dexterously and properly ; 
and tliey aimed, not so much to confute 
their adversaries as to confound them with 
their subtleties. Those who were destitute 
of such armour contended so badly, that it 
is manifest they commenced writing before 
they had considered why and what they 
were to write. Damianus defended Chris- 
tianity against the Jews with good inten- 
tions but with little clFcct. And there is 
extant a tract of Samuel, a converted Jew, 
against his nation. Anselm of Canter- 
bury assailed the despisers of all religion 
and of God with acuteness, in his book 
against the fool (^drersus insipiemtem.) ; 
but perhaps the subtlety of the reasoning 
exceeded the comprehension of those whom 
he aimed to convince. 

9. The public contests between the 
Greek and Tatin churches, which, though 
not settled, had now for a long time been 
suspended, were indiscreetly revived and 
rendered more violent by new accusations, 
in the year 1053, by Michael Cerularius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, a man of a 
restless spirit. The pretence of renewing 
hostilities was, zeal for the truth and for 
religion, but the true cause was the arro- 
gance and ambition of the two patriarchs. 
The Latin patriarch endeavoured by va- 
rious arts and projects to bring the Greek 


religion. For a further development of his opinions, 
see the passages cited by Gieseler in his Text-book, by 
Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 311, Ac. note 10. — Mur, 

* See the Hist. Litter, de la France, tome viil. p. 43. 
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patriarch under subjection, and to detach 
from him the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch, and connect them with himself ; 
arid the disturbed and unhappy condition 
of the Greek empire was favourable to 
such machinations. For the friendship of 
the Roman pontilT seemed very important 
to the Greeks, who had to contend with 
the Normans in Italy as well as with the 
Saracens. The Greek patriarch on the 
other hand was solicitous to extend the 
limits of his jurisdiction, to concede no- 
thing to the Roman pontiff, and to bring 
the Oriental patriarchs entirely under bis 
control. Cerularius therefore in a let- 
ter written in his own name, and in that 
of his chief counsellor, Leo, bishop of 
Achrida, and addressed to John bishop 
of Trani in Apulia, publicly accused the 
Latins of various errors. Leo IX. who 
was then the pontiff of llome, replied in a 
letter drawn up in a very imperious style; 
and moreover, in a council at Rome, ex- 
communicated the Greeks.* 

10. In order to stifle this controversy in 
its birth, the Greek emperor Constantine, 
surnamed Monoraachus, requested the 
Roman pontiffs to send legates to Con- 
stantinople to negociate a settlement. Ac- 
cordingly throe legates of the Latin pon- 
tiff repaired to Constantinople, .namely, 
cardinal Humbert, a fiery man, Peter, 
archbishop of Amalfi, and Frederic, arch- 
deacon and chancellor of the church of 
Rome, carrying with them letters from 
the pontiff both to the emperor and to 
the Greek patriarch. Rut the issue of the 
legation was lamentable, although the 
emperor, for political reasons, favoured 
the side of the Latins more than that of 
the Greeks. For the letter of Leo IX. 
which displayed great arrogance, alienated 
the mind of Cerularius from him; and 
the legates showed in various ways that 
they were sent, not so much to restore 
harmony between the contending parties, 
as to establish Roman domination among 
the Greeks. All deliberation about a re- 
conciliation being thus rendered fruitless, 
the Roman legates acted in the most in- 
discreet and most unsuitable manner pos- 
sible, in the year 1054; for they excom- 
municated the Greek patriarch, with 
Leo of Achrida, and all that adhered to 
them, publicly in the church of St. So- 
phia, left a copy of the inhuman anathe- 
ma upon the great altar, and then shook 

s These epistles are extant in Baroi^us, Annalet, ad 
ann. 1053, tom. xi. p. 210, 3cc. The epistle of Cerula- 
rius is also printed in Canisius, Lect. Antiq. tom. iii. 
p. 281 of the new edition; and that of Loo in Uie Cofi- 
cilia^ &c. [e.g. in Harduin's collection, tom. vi. par. I. 
p. 927.--ilf«r. 
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off the dust from their feet and departed. 
This most unrighteous procedure rendered 
the dissension incurable, though till this 
act it seemed capable of a compromise. 
The Greek patriarch now returned the ana- 
thema, excommunicating in a council the 
pontifFs legates and all their friends and 
supporters ; and also directed the copy of the 
Latin decree of excommunication against 
the Greeks to be burned by order of the 
emperor.* From this time offensive and 
insulting writings were issued by both 
parties, which continually added fresh 
fuel to the fire. 

11. To the old charges advanced by 
Photius, new ones were added by Ceru- 
larius, of which the chief one was, that 
the Latins used unleavened bread in the 
eucharist ; and on this point the Greeks and 
Latins henceforth contended more vehe- 
mently, perhaps, than on all other subjects ; 
at least they were as warm about this as 
about the primacy of the Homan pontiff. 
The other things opprobriously objected 
to the Latins by the Greek patriarch, be- 
tray rather his contentious disposition 
and his ignorance of true religion than 
his zeal for truth. For he was exceed- 
ingly offended that the Latins did not 
abstain from things strangled and from 
blood ; that their monks used lard, and 
iillowed the brethren when sick to cat 
flesh; that the Latin bishops wore rings 
on their fingers, as if they were bride- 
grooms ; that their priests wore no beards, 
but shaved them; and that in baptising 
the Latins dipped the individual but once 
into the water.* When we see the Greeks 
and Latins not only standing aloof from each 
other and contending eagerly, but also 
fulminating anathemas and execrations 


• Resides Baronius and tiio common writers, none 
of whom are free from errors, see Mabillon, Annahs 
Berurd- tom. iv. lib. lx. ad ann. 1063, and Prtef. ad 
sa^cul. vi. of his Acta Sunctor. Ord. Bened. par. ii. 
p. i. See . ; Leo Allatius, l)e Lih-is Grcecor, Ecdesuist. 
diss. ii. p. 160, ed. Fabricius; and De Perpetua Eccle- 
nai Orient, vt Occident. Consensione, lib. ii. cap. ix. 
p. 614 ; Le Quicn, Orient Christianut, tom. 1. p. 260; 
and Dist. Damascen. Prima^ sec. xxxl. p. xvl. Sec. : but 
especially Hermann, Hitt. Concertntionum de Pane 
Azymn et Fermentato, p. 69, &c. Lips. 1739, 8vo ; and 
Cotelier, Monumenta Ecclet. Gr. tom. ii. p. 108, &c. 

See also a ftill yet dense and well vouched account 
n Schmidt’s Kirchenpetch. vol. v. p. 316, &c. The 
account In Bower's Eieet <\f the Popet, vol. v. Is less 
correct.— yifur. [To these authorities may be added 
(iieseier’s Lehrbuch^ &c. Cunningham’s transl. seo. 
42, vol. ii. p. 142, principally for the sake of the appo> 
site quotations in the notes from the original sources, 
-/i. 

* Sec the epistle of Cemlarius to John of Trani in 
Canisius, Lectionet Antiq tom. lii. p. 281, where also 
we have Humbert’s confutation of it. Cerularlus’ 
fcbistlo to Peter of Antioch is in Coteller’s Monumenta 
Ecclei. Grac. tom, ii. p. 138; add Martene’s Thetaur. 
Auudotor. tom. v. p. 847, where there Is a polemic 
tract of an unknown Latin writer against the (irceks. 
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I against each other, for such things as 
these, we perceive the very lamentable 
state of religion in both churches ; and 
we can be at no loss for the causes which 
gave rise to so many sects dissenting from 
the church. 

12. Near the close of the century, under 
Alexiu.s Comnenus, the Greeks were nearly 
involved in an internal controversy, in 
addition to this public one with the Latins. 
For in a time of great national emergency, 
the emperor not only laid hold of the money 
in the churches, but caused the images of 
gold and silver to bo taken ofl* their doors 
and converted into money. Leo, bishop of 
Chalcedon, a man of austere manners, 
severely censured this transaction, main- 
taining that it was a sacrilege. To support 
his views he published a tract, asserting 
that in the images and emblems of Jesus 
Christ and the saints there was a degree 
of sanctity which entitled them to worship 
and adoration ; so that worship was to bo 
paid not only to the persons represented by 
the statues, images, and emblems, but also 
to the statues themselves. To suppress the 
popular tumult which arose from this dis- 
cussion, the emperor assembled a council 
at Constantinople, which decreed that the 
images of Christ and of the saints were to 
be worshipped only relatively;* that the 
material or a sacred image was not entitled 
to worship, but only the likeness formed 
upon the material; that the images of 
Christ and the saints, whether painted or 
sculptured, had nothing of their nature, 
although they participated somewhat in the 
grace of God; and that the saints were to 
be invoked and honoured as the servants of 
Christ and on his account. Leo, who had 
held dilTcrent opinions, was deprived of his 
oliice and sent into exile.* 

13. In the Latin church about the middle 
of the century, the controversy was revived 
respecting the manner in which Christ’s 
body and blood are present in the eucharist. 
Various opinions on this subject had hitherto 
prevailed with impunity ; for it had not yet 
been decided by the councils what ought to 
be believed respecting it.* Hence in the 
beginning of the century, a.d. 1004, 
Leutheric, archbishop of Sens, bad taught. 


• l.X€TtKm irpoarKvvoOpeVt ov XarpevTiKta^ Ta? eiKoeat, 

* Thia controver»y is stated at large by Anna Com- 
nena, the emperor’s daughter, Alexias^ lib. v. p. 104; 
lib. vii. p. 168, ed. Venice. The acts of the council 
were procured from the Colslinian library, by Mont- 
fkucon, and published In bU Bibtioth. Coitlinianat p. 
103, &c. 

» The various opinions of the ago respecting the 
eucharist are stated by Martene, from an ancient 
manuscript, in his Voyage Litter, de Deux Benedictint^ 
tome ii. p. 126. 
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contrary to the more general opinion, that 
only the holy and worthy communicants re- 
ceive the body of Christ; but Robert, king of 
France, and the advice of friends prevented 
him from raising commotion among the 
people by the doctrine.’ Much more in- 
discreet was Berengarius, a canon and 
master of the school at Tours and after- 
wards archdeacon of Angers, a man of a dis- 
criminating mind, learned, and venerable 
for the sanctity of his life;* for he publicly 
and rcsolutelj' maintained, in the year 
1045, the opinion of John Scotus respecting 
the eucharist, rejecting that of Paschasius 
Uadbert, which better accorded with the 
unenlightened piety of the multitude. He 
taught that the bread and wine are not 
• converted into the body and blood of Christ, 
but are merely emblems of his body and 
blood.® He was forthwith opposed by some 
both in France and Germany, and Leo IX. 
the Roman pontiff in the year 1050, caused 
his opinion to be condemned first in a coun- 
cil at Rome, and then in one at Vercelli ; 
and ordered the work of Scotus, from which 
it was derived, to be committed to the 
(lames. Berengarius was not present at 
either of these councils. A council held at 
Paris in the same year by Henry king of 
France, concurred in the decision of the 
pontiff, and issued very severe threats 
against Berengarius who was absent, and 
against his adherents who were numerous. 
A part of these threatenings was felt by 
Berengarius, for the king deprived him of 
the income of his office. But neither 
threats, nor decrees, nor fines, could move 
him to reject the opinion which he had 
embraced. 

14. This controversy now rested for some 
years; and Berengarius, who had many 
enemies (among whom his rival, Lanfranc, 
was the principal), and also many patrons 
and friends, was restored to his former 
tranquillity. But after the death of Leo 
IX. his adversaries incited Victor II. the 
new pontiff, to order the cause to be tried 
again before his legates, in two councils held 

at Tours in France, a.d. 1054. In one of. 
these councils, in which the celebrated 
Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII. was 
one of the papal legates, Berengarius was 
present; and bein^ overcome unquestion- 
ably by threats rather than by arguments, 
he not only gave up his opinion, but (if we 
may believe his adversaries who are the 
only witnesses we have) abjured it, and 
was reconciled to the church. This docility, 
however, was only feigned ; for he soon after 
went on teaching the same doctrine as 
before, though perhaps more cautiously. 
IIow much censure he deserves for this 
transaction it is diflicult to say, as we are 
not well informed of what was done in the 
council. 

15. Nicolaus II. being informed of this 
bad faith of Berengarius, in the year 1058 
summoned him to Rome, and in a very full 
council held there in the year 1059, he so 
terrified him that Berengarius requested a 
formula of faith to be drawn up; which 
being accordingly done by Humbert, Be- 
rengarius subscribed it and confirmed it 
with an oath. In this formula he declares 
that he believes what Nicolaus and the 
council required to be believed, namely, 

** that the bread and wine after conseci ation 
are not only a sacrament, but also the real 
body and blood of Christ; and are sensibly, 
and not merely sacramentally, but really 
and truly, handled by the hands of the 
priests, broken and masticated by the teeth 
of the faithful.” This opinion however was 
too monstrous to be really believed by such 
a man as Berengarius, who was a man of 
discernment and a philosopher. Therefore 
when. he returned to France, relying un- 
doubtedly upon the protection of his patrons, 
he expressed his detestation, both orally 
and in his writings, of what he had pro- 
fessed at Rome, and defended his former 
sentiments. Alexander II. indeed ad- 
monished him in a friendly letter to reform, 
but he attempted nothing against, him, 
probably because he perceived him to be 
upheld by powerful supporters. Of course 
the controversy was protracted many years 
in various publications, and the number of 
Berengarius’ followers increased. 

16. When Gregory VII. was raised to 
the chair of St. Peter, that pontiff, to whom 
no difficulty seemed insurmountable, un- 
dertook to settle this controversy also, and 
therefore summoned Berengarius to Rome 
in the year 1078. This new judge of the 
affair manifested an extraordinary, and, 
considering his character, a wonderAil de- 
gree of moderation and gentleness. He 
seems to have been attached to Berenga- 
irius, and to have yielded rather to the 

* See Bulieus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 354. 

* For the life of Berengariu-s see the works of Hil- 

debort of Le Mans, p. 1324 j Hist. Littir. de la France, 
tome vlil. p. 197, &c. ; Buleous, Hitt. Acad. Paris. 
tom. i. p. 404 ; and those others mentioned by Fabri- 
eius, BibUoth. hat. Medii ^oi, tom. i. p. 670. I will 
just observe that he is erroneously called archiepiscopus 
Instead of archidiacontu in Matthew of Paris, Hist. 
lib. i. p. 10, ed. Watta But I suppose it is a mistake 
of the printer, and not of the historian. [For the life 
(rf Berengarius, see MabUion, De Berengario, ^futque 
HtBreteot ortu, progretsu — acmuUiplici condemnatione ; 
in Prafato ad Acta Sanctor. Ord.'Bened. tom ix. p. 7, 
«c. See also Berengarius Turonensis, &o. by Lessing, 
Brunsw. 1770. Sohroeckh's tom. xxxiii. 

p. 607, &c Mur. 

® opinion of Berengarius, see note 4, p 

370, In this chapter— Mwr. » » * 
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clamours of his adversaries than to have 
followed his own inclinations. In the first 
place, in a council held near the close of 
the year, he allowed the accused to draw 
up a new formula of faith for himself, and 
to abandon the old formula drawn up by 
Humbert, though it had been sanctioned 
by Nicolaus II. and by a council; for 
Gregory, being a man of discernment, un- 
doubtedly saw the absurdity of that for- 
mula. * Berengarius therefore now professed 
to believe, and swore that he would in 
future believe only, “ that the bread of the 
altar after consecration is the real body of 
Christ which was born of the Virgin, suf- 
fered on the cross, and is seated at the 
right hand of the Father; and that the 
wine of the altar after consecration is the 
real blood which flowed from Christ’s side.” 
But what was satisfactory to the pontiff did 
not satisfy the enemies of Berengarius ; for 
they maintained that the formula was am- 
biguous (and it really was so), and there- 
fore they wished that one more definite 
might be pres(3ribed for him, and that he 
might prove the sincerity of his belief by 
touching red-hot iron. The last of these, 
the pontiff in his friendship for the ac- 
cused would not concede ; to the first the 
importunity of their demands obliged him 
to yield. j 

17 . The following year therefore, a.d. | 
i079, in a council held again at Rome, 1 
Berengarius wa.s required to repeat, sub- 
scribe, and swear to a third formula which 
was milder than the first, but stricter than 
the second. According to this he professed | 
to believe, “that the bread and wine by 
the mysterious rite of the holy prayer and 
the words of our Redeemer are changed 
in their substance into the real and proper 
and vivifying flesh and blood of Jesus 
Christ;” and he also added to what he had 
professed by the second formula, “ that the 
bread and wine are,” after consecration, I 
“the real body and blood of Christ, not! 
only by a sign and in virtue of a sacrament, j 
but in their essential properties and in the j 
reality of their substance.” When he had 1 
ma/lo this profession the pontifl' dismissed 
him to his own country with many tokens 
of his good-will. But as soon as he got 
home he discarded and confuted in a book, 
what he had professed at Rome in the last 
council. Hence Lanfranc, Guitmund, and 
perhaps others, violently attacked him in 
written treatises; but Gregory VU. neither 


* I wish the learned and candid to observe that Gre- 
gory VII. than whom none carried the prerogatives of 
the pontiffs farther or defended them more strenuously, 
hero tacitly acknowledges that a Roman pontiff and a 
council are capable of erring, and have in £aot eri«d. 


punished his inconstancy nor manifested 
displeasure 5 which is evidence that the 
pontiff was satisfied with the second for- 
mula or that which Berengarius himself 
drew up, and disapproved of the zeal of his 
enemies who obtruded upon him the third 
formula.* 

18. Berengarius, influenced undoubtedly 
by motives of prudence, returned no an- 
swer to his much-excited opposers; but 
retiring from the world, he repaired to the 
island of St. Co-sme near Tours, and there 
led a solitary life in prayer, fasting, and 
other devotional exercises, till the year 


* Tlicse statenientB are strongly illustrated and sup- 
ported by a work of Hcrongarius himself, which Mar- 
tene has presented to the public in his Thesaurus 
Anecdotor. tom, iv. p. 9U—\0D. From this tract it 
appears (i.), that Gregory VII. had groat and sincere 
friendship for Hei'engarius. (ii.) That In general he 
believed with Horengarius respecting the oucharist, or 
at least thought wo ought to abide by the words of holy 
writ, and not too curiously inquire after and define the 
modo of Christ's presence. For thus Gregory (p. 108) 
addressed Ilercngarius just before the lost council: “ I 
certainly have no doubt that your views of the sacrifice 
of Christ are correct and agreeable to the Scriptures ; 
yet because it is my custom to recur on Important sul)- 
jects, &c. I have enjoined upon a triond, who is a re- 
ligious man to obtain from St. Mary that through 

him she would vouchsafe not to conceal from me, but 
expressly instruct mo what course I should take In tljo 
business before mo relating to the sacrifice of Christ, 
tliat I may persevere in it Immovealdy.’* Gregory 
titerefure was inclined to the opinion of Berengarius, 
but yet had some doubts ; and therefore ho consulted St. 
Mary through a friend, to know what Judgment ho 
ought to form respecting- tlie eucharistical question. 
And what was her response? His friend (he says) 

“ learned from St. Mary and reported to mo, that no 
inquiries were to be made and notiiing to bo held re- 
specting the sacrifice of Christ, beyond what the 
authentic Scriptures contain i against which Berenga- 
rius held nothing. This 1 wished to state to you, that 
your confidence in us might be more secure, and your 
anticipations more pleasing.” This therefore was 
Gregory’s belief, and this he supposed or pretended ho 
had received from the holy Virgin herself, that wo 
should simply hold what the sacred volume teaches, 
that the real body and blood of Christ are e.vhibited in 
the sacred supper, but should not dispute about the 
manner of it. (ili.) It appears from this writing that 
Gregory was forced by the enemies of Berengarius, who 
pressed the thing beyond measure, to allow another 
formula to be preiciibcd to Berengarius in another 
council. “ He was constrained,” says Berengarius, 
“by the importunity of the buffoon — not bishop— of 
Padua, and of the antichrist — not bishop — of Pisa, to 
permit the calumniators of the truth, in the last Qua- 
dragesimal council, to alter the writing sanctioned by 
tliein In the former council. (Iv.) It is hence manifest 
why Gregory attempted nothing fhrther against Beren- 
garius, notwithstanding he violated his faith publnny 
plight^ In the latter council, and wrote against tho 
formula which he had confirmed with an 
Gregory himself disagreed with the authors of this for- 
mula, and deemed it sufilclent If a person would wn- 
fess with Berengarius that the real body and blood of 
Christ were exhibited in the sacred supper. He there- 
fore suffered his adversaries to murmur, to write, and 
to confute the roan whom ho esteemed and agreed with, 
kept silence himself, and would not allow Berengarius 
to be further molested. Moreover, in the book from 
which I have made these extracts, Berengarius most 
humbly begs God to forgive the sin he committed at 
Rome ; and acknowledges that through fear of drath 
he assented to the proposed formula and accused him- 
self of error, contrary to his real belief. ” God Al- 
mighty,” says he, ” the fountain of all mercy, have 
compassion on one who confesses so great a saorilege.” 
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1088, when he died, leaving numerous fol- 
lowers and a high reputation for sanctity.* 
In this retreat ho seems to have aimed to 
atone for the crime, of which he confessed and 
deeply lamented the commission, before the 
last council at Home, when he professed, 
contrary to the dictates of his own con- 
science, what he regarded as erroneous 
doctrine.* As to his real opinions, learned 
men are not agreed; but whoever will 
candidly examine his writings which yet 
remain, will readily see that he was one of 
those who consider the bread and wine to 
be signs of the body and blood of Christ, 
although he expressed himself variously and 
concealed his views under ambiguous phra- 
seology.** Nor have those writers any solid 

proof to urge who contend that he receded 
from this opinion before his death.* * 

tained there (re vera, sed latenter contineri), and in 
order that they may be received they are somehow, so 
to speak, impanated (impanari). And this more subtle 
opinion they say is that of Berengarius himself.” Be- 
rengarius therefore was a Lutheran ; or like Luther ho 
held the doctrine of consubstantiation. It may be 
added that the newly-discovered manuscript of Boren- 
garius throws light on various parts of his history and 
of the proceedings against him. In particular, it shows 
that Lanfrane attacked him and was answered by him 
at a much earlier period than Mosheim states in the 
te-xt, sec. xvli. — Mur. 

4 It is well known that the historians of the Romish 
conr.munity endeavour to persuade us, that Berenga- 
rlus, before his death, gave up the doctrine which he 
had for so many years strenuously defended, and 
adopted that of the Romish church. But the only 
proofs which they have of the fact are these ; First, in 
the council of Rourdcaux, a.o. 1080, it is said, “ he gave 
an account of his faith.” And further, some ancient 
writers speak favourably of his penitence, and say that 
he died in the Catholic faith. Rut tliese arguments 
amount to nothitig. Berengarius adhered to tljat 
fornuila whicli he adopted in the former council at 
Romo under Gregory, and which the pontiff judged to 
be Buffleient; and tliey who heard it read but did not 
examine its meaning, looking only at the words and 
their natural import, might easily believe that between 
his opinion and the comrfion belief of the church there 
was no difference. And in this conclusion they would 
be confirmed by the conduct of the pontiff, who, 
though be knew Berengarius to have renounced and 
opposed the formula which ho had approved in tlic 
latter Roman council, yet took no measures against 
him, and tlms [apparently] absolved him from ail 
error and blame. To these considerations another of 
still greater weiglit may be added; namely, that the 
belief of the Romish churcli itself respecting the sacred 
supper was not, in that century, definitely established, 
as the three formulas of Berengarius evince beyond 
ail controversy ; for they most manifestly disagree, not 
in words only but in Import. Nicolaus H. and his 
council decided that the first formula, which cardinal 
Humbert drew up, was sound and contained the true 
doctrine of the church. But this was rejected and 
deemed too crude and erroneous not only by Gregory, 

1 but also by his two councils which tried the cause. 

For if the pontiff and his councils had believed that 
this formula oxprossprl the true sense of the church, 
they would never have suffered another to be substi- 
tuted for it. The pontiff himself, as we have seen, 
supposed that the doctrine of the sacred supper was 
not to be explained too minutely, but that, dismissing all 
questions as to the mode of Christ’s presence, the 
words of the sacred volume were simply to be adhered 
to; and as Berengarius had done this in his formula, 
the pontiff pronounced him no offender. But the last 

1 council departed foom the opinion of the pontiff, and 
tho pontiff, though reluctant, suffered himself to be 
drawn over to the opinion of the counoiL Hence the 
third formula disagreed with both tlie former ones. 

' We may here drop the passing remark, that in this 
controversy a council was superior to the pontiff ; and 
the resolute Gregory himself, who would yield to no 
; one else, yielded to the council. Berengarius escap- 
ing from the hands of his enemies, adhered to his own 

1 formula which had met the approbation of the poii- 
! tiff, and puhiicly assailed and condemned the third 
formula or that of the latter council* And he did this 
, with the pontiff’s knowledge and silent consent. Now 
i what could be inferred from all this but that Beren- 
garius. though he resisted the decree of the latter 
council, yet assented to the opinion of the pontiff and the 
church ^ -In this history of the Berengarian contro- 
versy, so memorable for various reasons, 1 have ex- 
amined the ancient documents of it which are extant 
(for all of them are not extant), and have called in the 
aid of those learned men who have treated most copi- 
ously and accurately of this contest. First tiie very 
rare work of Francis de Royo publl^ed at Angers* 
1656, 4to, under the title, Ad Can. ego Berengarius, 

41, De Consecrat. Distinct. 2, ubi Vita, Haresit ei 
Pemitentia Ber^ngarii Andegnvensis Archidiaconi 9f 

* The canons of Tours still celebrato religiously liis 
memory. For they annually, on tiio tliird day of 
Easter, repair to his tomh on tl»e island of St. Cosme, 
and there solemnly repeat certain prayers. Sec Mo- 
leon. Voyages Liturgiqim, p. 130. [And Mahillon, 
jlcta Sanctor. Ord. JJtned. tom. ix. Prof. sec. Ixviii. 
— Mur. 

* None will doubt this after reading his tract pub- 
Usiied by Martene, Thesaurus Jnecd. tom. vi. p. 109. 

» Some writers in tlie Romish churcl», as Mahillon 
and others, and some also in our own, suppose that 
Rerengarius merely denied what is called transubstan- 
tiation, while he admitted the real presence of Christ’s 
body and blood. And whoever inspects only the for- 
mula which he approved in the first Roman council 
under Gregory Vll. and which he never after rejected, 
and does not compare his other writings with it, may 
he easily led to believe so. Rut the writers of the re- 
formed church, Oasnage, Ussher, and nearly all others, 
maintain, that Rorengarius’s opinion was the same 
which Calvin afterwards held. With these I have 
agreed, after carefully perusing his epistle to Alman- 
ims in Marlene’s Thesaurus Z4necd. tom. iv. p. 109. 
“Constat,” says he, “vormn Christi corpus in ipsa 
mensa proponl, sed spiritualitcr inttriori hornini verwn, 
in ea Christi corpus ah his dunta.\at, qul Christi mem- 
bra sunt, incorruptum, intaminatum inattritumque 
spintwiliter manducari." This Is so clear that an ob- 
jection can scarcely, if at all, be raised against it. Yet 
Rerengarius often used atnbiguous terms and phrases 
In order to elude his enemies. [Since Mosheim’s death 
the manuscript of Uerengarlus’s reply to Laufranc has 
been discovered in the library of Wolfenbuttle, and a 
large part of it has been presented to the public in 
extracts by O. E. Lessing {Bererigarius Turonensis^ 
Oder Ankiindigung eincs smektigen IVerkes desselbeUy 
&c, Rrunsw. 1770, 4to). From this work it is said to 
appear beyond all controversy, that Berengarius only 
denied transubstantiation or the transmutation of the 
i substance of the bread and wine Into the substance of 

1 Christ’s body and blood ; while yet he admitted the 
real presence of Christ’s body and blood, as being su- 
poradded to the bread and wine in and by their conse- 
cration. See Schrocckh, Kircfiengesch. tom. xxiii. p. 
.'>34, &C. And Miinscher’s Elements qf Dogmatic 
History, see. eexliii. p. 118, ed. N. Haven. 1830. And 
this accords exactly with the statetnent of Guitmund, 
one of Berengarius’s antagonists, as quoted by Mabil- 
lon ( De Berengario, ejusque Hcereseos ortu, &c. in his 
Pre^. ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. ix. p. 23). 
Spoiling of the followers of Berdngarius, Guitmund 
says: “ All the Berengarians indeed agree in this, that 
the bread and wine are not changed in their essence ; 
but I was able to draw from some of them that they 
differ among themselves much ; for some of them say 
that iK)thing whatever of the body and blood of the 
Lord are in the sacraments, but that these are only 
shadows and figures [of the body and blood of Christ]; 
but others yielding to the solid arguments of the 
church, yet not receding from their folly that they may 
seem to be with us in a sort, say that the body and 
blood of the Lord are in reality though covertly con- 
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19. In France about the year 1023, a 
great contest iirose about a trifling aftair. 
The priests and monks of Limoges dis- 
puted whether Martial, the first bishop of 
Limoges, ought in the public prayers to 
be classed among the apostles or among 
the confessors. Jordan, the bishop of 
Limoges, wished him to be denominated 
a confessor; but Hugo, abbot of the 
monastery of St. Martial, insisted on his 
being called an apostle ; and he pro- 
nounced the adherents of the bishop to be 
Ebionites, that is, the worst of heretics. 
This controversy was first taken up in the 
council of Poictiers, and then, a.d. 1024, 
in that of Paris. Their decision was, that 
Martial was to be honoured with the appel- 
lation of an apostle ; and those who judged 
differently were to be classed with the 
Ebionites, who denied that there were 
any more than twelve apostles. The 
Ebionites, it may be noted, in order to 
exclude St. Paul from the number of 
apostles, would not allow of .more than 
twelve apostles. Put this decision of the 
council inflamed rather than calmed the 
feelings of the disputants, and the silly 
controversy spread over all France. The 
affair being carried before the pontifl’, 
John XIX., in a letter addressed to Jor- 
dan and the other bishops of France, he 
decided in favour of the monks, and pro- 
nounced Martial deserving of the title and 
the honours of an apostle. Accordingly 
In the council at Limoges, a.d. 1029, 
Jordan yielded to the pleasure of the 
pontiff; afterwards, a.d. 1031, in a coun- 
cil of the whole province of Pourges, 
Martial was solemnly enrolled in the order 
of apostles ; and lastly, in a very full 
council at Limoges the same year, tho 
controversy was terminated, and the 

prayers in honour of Martial the apostle, 
as consecrated the pontiff, were pub- 

licly recited. ^ Those who contended for 
the apostleship of Martial assumed that ho 
was one of the seventy disciples of Christ ; 
and thence they inferred that he was en- 
titled to the rank of an apostle, upon the 
same ground as Paul and Barnabas were. 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OP CEREMONIES AND RITES. 

1. Tub forms of public worship used at 
Rome had not yet been received in all the 
countries of the Latin world. In this age 
therefore the pontiffs, who regarded all 
disagreement in rites as adverse to their au- 
thority, took great pains to have the Romish 
forms everywhere adopted, and all others 
excluded. In this aftair again the dili- 
gence of Gregory VII. as his letters show, 
was very conspicuous. No people of Europe 
had more resolutely and persevcringly op 
posed the wishes of the pontiffs m this 
matter than the Spaniards ; for no means 
could induce them to part with their ancient 
liturgy, called Mozarabic or Gothic* and 
to adopt that of Rome. Alexander II 
, indeed in the year 1008 had prevailed with 
; the people of Aragon not to oppose the in- 
troduction of the Romish mode of worship 
and the Catalonians no longer resisted. 

But the glory of having perfected this work 
was reserved for Gregory VII. He did 
not cease to press the subject upon Sanchez 
and Alphonso, the kings of Aragon and 
Castile, till they consented that the Gothic 
rites should be abolished and the Roman 
be received. Sanchez first complied, and 
Alphonso followed his example in the year 
1080. In Castile the nobles thought this 
contest ought to bo decided by the sword. 

ad Jose phi locum de CJiristo. Next, I hare consulted 
Mabillon, Projf. ad tom. ix. Acta Sanctor, Ord. lietied. 
or sn?cul. vi. par. ii. p. Iv. &c. and his Diss. de 
plici Damnationey Fidei Professions et JieUipsu, which is 
in his Annkcta Veteris JEni, tom. ii. p. 45G; Bul^eus, 
Hist. Acad, Paris, tom. i. p. 404, &c. ; Pagl, Brenia- 
riitm liomanor. Pont*/, tom. ii. p. 452, Among the 
reformed divines, Usshcr, De Successione Ecefes. Chris- 
tianar. in Occidents, cap. vli. sec. 24, p. 195, Ac. 
Basnage, Hist. ds>s I'.glises li^ormies, tome i. p. 105, 
and Hist, de 1' Eglise, ioma il. p. 1391; Oudln, Dw. 
(It Doclrina et Scriptis Berengarli, in his Comment, 
de Scriptor. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 624. Partiality pre- 
vails I fear among them all, but especially among the 
writers of the Romish church, [In studying this im- 
portant and significant controversy, the student should 
read carefully the entire section (sec. 29) devoted to it 
in Giescler, Lehrbuch, &c. Cunningham’s transl. vol. 
ii. p. 102—111, with the authorities quotod and the 
extracts given in the notes. No additional informa- 
tion is aflPbrded in the sketch given by Waddlngton In 
his Hist, of the Church, vol. ii. p. 91, &c. or by Bow- 
den In his Life of Gregory VII. vol. ii. 240. Milner 
considered the contest so uninteresting that he thought 
It worthy of only “a few sentences.*’ Hist, qf the 
Church, vol. iii. p. 289.— 

1 SeoBuIajus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 372, 401. 
Longueval, Hist, de V Eglise 6'a//ican^s tome vil. p. I8S, 

189, 231, &o. The Benedictine monks In their Gallia 
Christiana, tom. ii. Append Documentor, p. 162, have 
published Jordan’s letter to the pope, Benedict Vllf. 
against the apostleship of Martial. Tho acts of the 
councils of Bourges and Limoges respecting this con- 
troversy are published by Labb6, Biblioth. Nooa Manu- 
scriptor, tom. ii. p. 76G, &c. Of tho first author of 
this strife, Ademar, a monk of Chabanols, Mabillon 
gives an account In his Annales Ord. S. Boned, tom, 
iv. p. 348, Ac. and in the appendix to the volume bo 
subjoins the epistle of Ademar in support of the apos- 
tleship of Martial. The Benedictine monks have also 
given an account of this man, in Uieir Hist. LUtkr, de 
*1 France, tome vii. p. 30i. 

* See Mabillon, De Liturgia GaUicana, Ub, 1. cap. 

ii. p. 10; Bona, Rerum LUur^icar. Wh. i. cap. 3d. 
Oppi fp. 220; Le Brun, Explication des Cerimoniex ie 
ta Messe, tome ii. diss. v. p. 272 [and Liturgia Antu 
qua, Hispanica, Gothica, tsidoriana, Moxarabkeh 
tom. i. Romo, 1746, fob; as also Pinius, Tractatu* 
Historico-Chronolog. de Variis Vicitsitudinibrn O^di 
Mosarabici Seculo x\. c. Schl, [Also. Kramer, Do 

Liturgiis, p. 70, &c. Augsb. 1786, 8vo. — Mur. 

* De Marca, Histoire de Bearn, llvr. ii. chap. it. 
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Accordingly two champions were chosen, 
who were to contend in single combat, the j 
one fighting for the Roman liturgy and the 
other for the Gothic. The Gothic cham- 
pion conquered. After this they concluded 
to submit it to the decision by fire, Both 
liturgies, the Roman and the Gothic, were 
! now thrown into a fire. The Roman was 
consumed in the flames, the Gothic re- 
mained uninjured. Yet this double victory 
could not save the Gothic liturgy; the 
authority of the pontiff and the pleasure of 
Constantia the queen, who controlled Al- ! 
phonso the king, had greater weight and 
turned the scale. ^ 

2. This seal of the Roman pontiffs may 
admit some kind of apology, but not so| 
their prohibiting each nation from worship- 
ping God in its own vernacular tongue. 
While the Latin language wus spoken 
among all the nations of the West, or at 
least was understood by most people, few 
objections could be urged against its use in 
public assemblies for Christian worship. 
But when the Roman language with the 
Roman dominion had been gradually sub- 
verted and become extinct, it was most 
j St and reasonable that each nation should 
Use its own language in worship. But this 
privilege could not be obtained from the 
pontiffs in this and the following centuries ; 
for they decided that the Latin language 
should be retained, though unknown to 
the people at large.^ Different persons 
assign different reasons for this decision, 
and some have suggested such as arc quite 
preposterous. But the principal reason, 
doubtless, was an excessive veneration for 
the ancient forms. And the Oriental Chris- 
tians have fallen into the same fault of ex- 
cessive love of antiquity ; for public wor- 
ship is still performed by the Egyptians in 
the ancient Coptic, by the Jacobites and 

* Boiut, ubi tupra-, p. 21 G ; Le Brun, u/n* supra, p 992, 
^:C. t Jo. de Fcrrcraa, Hist, de VEspagne, ioiuo ill. p. 
237, 241, 240 [ Krazer, ubi supra, p. 76. — Mur. 

* Uraher, tJitt. Dogmatica de Scripturis et Saerts Ver~ 
fj aculist published with enlargement ))y Wharton, 
tiOndon, 1690, 4to. ^ [Yet wo find in the canons of 
iElftrlq, king ojT England, about a.d. la'iO (in Harduin, 
Concitia, tom. vl. par. i. p. 982, can. 23) that the priests 
were r^uired on Sundays and other mass days to ex- 
plain tiilfe lessons from the gospels in the English lan- 
guage, ax>d to teach the people tp repeat memoriter and 
to understand tlie Lord’s prayer and the A postles* creed 
in the same language. “ Presbyter etiam, seu missalis 
sacordos, in diebus Solis, ot Missalibus, evangelU ^us 
intellectum populo dloet Anglice et ipsorum etiam Pater 
nofter et Credo toties quotles poterlt ad eos instruendos 
adhibere, et ut symbolum fldel memoriter discant, 
Christlanamque suam teneant confesslonem.**— Mur . — 
[These canons are most correictly given, in Saxon and 
English, In the Ancient Laws and Institutes of Eng^ 
land, edited by Mr. Thorpe and published by the Re- 

Commissioners, p. 441, &c. Their compiler was 
fc-irrld, the celebrated Anglo-Saxon writer and Arch- 
Insho^p of Yc^k, not king of England, os stated by Dr. 
Murdock.— R. 
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Nestorians in Syriac, and by the Abysii- 
nians in the ancient Ethiopic ; although all 
these languages have long since become 
obsolete and gone out of popular use.^ 

3. The other things enjoined or volun- 
tarily practised in this century under the 
name of religous acts, the rites added in 
the worship of the saints, relics, and images, 
the pilgrimages and various other things 
of the kind, it would be tedious to detail. 
I will therefore only state here that, du- 
ring nearly the whole of this century, all 
the nations of Europe were very much oc- 
cupied in rebuilding, repairing, and adorn- 
ing their cliurches.^ Nor will this surprise 
us if we recollect the panic dread of the 
impending final judgment, and of the end 
of all things, which spread throughout 
Europe in the preceding cenutry. For 
this panic, among other effects, led to ne- 
glect the repair of the churches and sacred 
edifices, as being soon to become useless 
and perish in the wreck of all things ; so 
that they either actually fell to the ground 
or became greatly dilapidated. But this 
panic being past, they every where set about 
repairing the decayed churches, and vast 
sums wore expended on their restoration, 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF THE SECTS AND HERESIES. 

1. Tub condition of the ancient sects, 
particularly the Nestorians and Monophy- 
sites, who were subject to the Mohamme- 
dans in Asia and Egypt, was very nearly 
the same as in the preceding century ; 
not perfectly happy and exempt from all 
evils, nor absolutely wretched or miser- 
able. Bat the Manichfeans or Paulicians, 
whom the Greek emperors had transported 
from the provinces of the East to Bul- 
garia and Thrace, were in almost perpe- 
tual conflicts with the Greeks. The Greek 
writers throw all the blame on tb^ Mam- 
choeans, whom they represent as turbulent, 
perfidious, always ready for war, and ini- 
mical to the empire.® But there are many 
reasons which almost compel us to believe 
that the Greek bishops and priests, and 
by their instigation the emperors, gave 
much trouble and vexation to this people ; 
and alienated their feelings by punish- 
ments, banishment, confiscation of their 


* S©© Henaudot, Dus. de lAturg. Oriental. Origine et 
AntiquHate, cap. VI. p. 40, &o. 

* Glabcr B^nlphus, Hist, lib. ill. cap. iv. in 17u 
Chesne’a Scriptores Franciei, tom. Iv. p. 217. As tho 
year 1003 approached there was almost the world over, 
but especially in Italy and Franco, a general repairing 
of the churches.” 

* See Anna Comnen^ Alexias, lib. v. p. 105, lib* 
fi. p. 124, 126, 145, and in other passages. 
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property, and other vexations. The em- 
peror Alexius Comnenus, being a man of 
learning, and perceiving that the Mani- 
chseans could not easily be subdued by 
force, determined to try the effect of dis- 
cussion and reasoning, and therefore spent 
whole days at Philippopolis in disputing 
with them. Not a few of them gave up 
to this august disputant and his associates ; 
nor was this strange, for he employed not 
only arguments but also rewards and 
punishments. Those who retracted their 
errors, and consented to embrace the reli- 
gion of the Greeks, were rewarded with 
rich presents, honours, privileges, lands, 
and houses ; but those who resisted were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment J 
2. From Bulgaria and Thrace some of 
this sect, either from zeal to extend their 
religion or frcm weariness of Grecian per- 
secutions, removed first into Italy, and 
then into other countries of Europe ; and 
there gradually collected numerous con- 
gregations, with which the Roman pontifts 
afterwards waged bloody wars.* At what 
time the migration of the Paulicians into 
Europe commenced, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain. But it is well attested that as early 
as the middle of this century, they were 
numerous in Lombardy and Insubria, and 
especially in Milan ; nor is it less certain 
that persons of this sect strolled about in 
France, Germany, and other countries, 
and by their appearance of great sanctity 
captivated no small number of the com- 
mon people. In Italy they were called 
Paterini and Cathari, or rather Gazari ; 


1 Anna Comnena {Alexias, lib. xiv. p. 357, Ac.) is 
very full In her account and eulogy of this holy war 
of tier father against the Paulicians. 

* See Muratorl, Antiq. Ital. Medii Moi, tom. v. p. 
38, Ac.; Limborch, Uist, Inquititionit, p. 31 ; Richlnl, 
Dixs. de Catharis, prefixed to Moneta’s Summa cordra 
Calharox, p. xvii. xvill. and others ; not to mention 
Olaber Radulphus, Historia, lib. ill. c. viii. Matth. 
Paris, and other ancient writers. Some of the Italians, 
among whom is Richlnl, wish to deny that this sect 
was propagated from Italy into other parts of Europe ; 
and would persuade us rather that the Paulicians came 
into Italy from France. For they would consider it a 
disgrace to their country to have been the first in 
Europe which fostered so absurd and impious a sect. 
These are countenanced by Peter de Maroa, a French- 
man, who supposes (in his Hist, de Bearn, llv. vill. 
chap. xiv. p. 723), that when the French were returning 
from the crusades in Palestine, as they passed through 
Bulgaria, some Paulicians Joined them, and thus first 
migrated to Prance. But jPe Marca brings no proof 
of his supposition ; and on the contrary it appears 
from the records of the inquisition of Toulouse, pub- 
lished by Limborch, and from other documents, that 
the Paulicians first settled in Sicily, Lombardy, Miiiln, 
and Liguria, and from thence sent their teachers and 
tiisslonaries into France. See the Codex Tolotanus, 
p. 13. 14, 32, 68, 69, and in many other places. From 
the same Codex Tolotanus we learn that the Paulicians 
of Gaul had no bishops who could consecrate their 
presbyters, whom thqy called Andani ; so that such 
of the French as wished to become presbyters had to 
go into Italy to obtain regular consecration. 


' the last of which names, alteired so as to 
suit the genius of their language, was 
adopted by the Germans.* In France 
they were called Albigenscs [Albigeois], 
from the town Albi.* They were also 
called Bulgarians particularly in France, 
because they came formerly from Bulgaria 
where the patriarch of the sect resided; 
also Publicani, a corruption of Pauliciani, 
and Boni Homines . [Good Men], and by 
other appellations.* 

3. The first con^gation of this sect in 
Europe is said to nave been discovered at 
Orleans in France, a.d. 1017, in the reign 
of king Robert. An Italian woman is 
stated to have been its founder and teacher. 
Its principal men were ten canons of the 
church of the Holy Cross at Orleans, all 
eminent for their learning and piety, 
but especially two of them, Lisoius and 
Stephen ; the congregation was composed 
of numerous citizens and not of the lowest 
rank and condition. The impious doc- 
trines maintained by those canons being 
made known by Ileribert, a priest, and 
Arifastus, a Norman nobleman, king 
Robert assembled a council at Orleans, 


* Of the name Paterini, given to this sect In Italy, 
we have already spoken, note i. p. 363. That the name 
Cathari was the same as Gazari, 1 have shown in 
another work, Hisi. Orrf. Apostolov, p. 307. The 
name Gazaria was given in that age to the country now 
called the Lesser Tartary [or Crim Tartary, or the 
Crimea. But the derivation ot Catliari from Gazaria, 
a distant and then little known region, is by many 
deemed less probable than from the Greek KoOapol, ttio 
Pure. So also the derivation of the German Ketzer 
(Heretic) from Gazari or Chazari is by no means uni- 
versally admitted. See Neander’s Ueilige Bernhard, 
j Ac. p. 314, Ac.; Schroeckh's Kirchengetch. vol. xxill. 

I p. 350, Ac. and Gieseler’s Text-Oook, by Cunningham, 
vol. ii, p, 368, note \\.—I\Jur. 

< That the Paulicians in France were called AlhU 
genses, and are not to be confounded with the Wai- 
denses and other heretics, is most manifest from the 
Records of the Inqui.'.ition at Toulouse, And they 
were called Albigenses because they were condemned 
in a council held a.d. 1176 ot Albi (Albigea), a town 
of Aquitaln. See Chatel, Mimoiret deV Hist, de Lan- 
guedoc, p. 305, Ac. They therefore mistake who sup- 
pose the Albigenscs were certain heretics w ho either 
originated at Albl, or who resided there, or had their 
principal churcii there ; they were rather the heretics 
condemned there. Yet there did live in the region of 
Albi some Paulicians, as well as many other classes of 
dissenters from the Church of Rome ; and the name of 
Albigenses is often applied to all the heretics in that 
tract of country. [See, for a fuller illustration and con- 
firmation of what is asserted in this note, Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengetch. vol. xxlx. p. 669, Ac. also Hist, de Lan- 
guedoc, tome ill. note 13, p. 553, Ac. and Fuessli’s 
Kirc.hen-und Ketzerhistorie der miltkryn Zeit, vol. 1. 
— Mur. 

» That these people were called Bulgarians, or as it 
was corruptly uttered Bougres, is fully shown by Du 
Fresne, Gloiiarium Latin. Medii Moi, tom. 1. p. 1338. 
And the same Du Fresne, In his Obsertationes ad Vel- 
leharduini Historinm Coristantinop, p. 169, has shown 
by abundant proofs, that the name Popolicani or Pub- 
Ikani, given likewrise to these Manie^ans, b merely 
the name Pauliciani corruptly pronounced. The 
Paulicians called themselves Good Men, or Los Bos 
, Homos, as the French pronounced it See the Codex 
Jnqwsit. ToUaanee, p. 22, 84, 95, Ac. but especially p. 
131. Ac. 
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and left no means untried to bring them 
to a better mind. But nothing could in- 
duce them to give up the opinions they had 
embraced. They were therefore burned 
alive.* But the case of these men is 

involved in obscurity and perplexity. 
For they are extolled for their piety 
by their very enemies ; and at the 
same time crimes are attributed to them 
which are manifestly false; at least the 
opinions for which they suffered death 
were in general quite different from the 
tenets of the Manichaeans.* So far as I 

» The testinionies of the ancients respecting these 
heretics are collected by BuUeus, ///s^. Acad. Faris. 
torn. 1. p. 3G1, &c. ; D'Argentre, Collectio Judidorum 
de Noiris ErroriOux, tom. i. p. 6; Launoi, De Scholh 
Cvlcbrioribus Caroli M. cap. xxiv. p. 90. The proceed- 
ings of the council of Orleans, in which they were con- 
demned, are given by D'Achery, SpicUegium, tom. i. p. 
004, &c. [Two principal accounts of those heretics 
of Orleans have reached us. The one Is that of Glaber 
Kadulphus (Uixtoria, lib. lii. cap. viU.); the other, 
which some ascribe to one Agano, a monk, is an anony- 
mous account, but more full, and apparently deserving 
of at least as much credit, published by D'Achery, ubi 
supra. Jioth accounts are in Harduin, Concilia, tom. 
vi. par. i. p. 821, &o. Glaber states, that in the year 
1017 a very strange heresy was discovered at Orleans, 
said to have been introduced by an Italian woman, and 
which had long been spreading Itself in secret. The 
leaders in this heresy were two clergymen of Orleans, 
respectable for their birth, education, and piety, named 
Heribert and Lisoi. Both were canons, and the latter 
was also master of the school in St. Peter’s church, 
and enjoyed the friendship of the king and the court. 
These circumstances enabled them more easily to 
spread their errors at Orleans and in the neighbouring 
towns. They attempted to convert a presbyter of 
Kouen, and tol 1 liim that the whole nation would soon 
he with them ; but ho divulged the subject to a nobleman 
of Kouen, and he again to king Robert. The monarch, 
equally distinguished for learning and piety, liar.tened 
away full of solicitude to Orleans, assembled there a 
number of bishops and abbots and some pious laymen, 
and commenced an examination of the heretics. The 
two loading men among them acknowledged that they 
anticipated a general reception of their doctrines; that 
they considered all that was taught in the Old Testa- 
ment and the Now, by miracles or otherwise, concerning 
a trinity in the Godhead, as being absurd; that the 
visible heavens and earth had always existed, as they 
now are, without an original author; tliat all acts of 
Christian virtue, instead of being meritorious, were 
supo»*fluous ; and like the Epicureans, they believed the 
Cl inics of the voluptuous would not meet with the re- 
compense of punishment. Groat efforts were made to 
convince them of their errors, but in viiin; neither 
arguments nor threatenings could move them, for they 
e.xpected a miraculous deliverance from death. Accor- 
dingly. when led out to the fire ivhich was kindled for 
them, tliey all, thirteen in number, went exulting and 
voluntarily leaped into it. But theymo sooner felt the 
fire consuming them than they cried out, that they had 
been deceived, and were about to perish for ever. The 
bystanders moved with pity made efforts to draw 
them from the flames, but without effect. They were 
reduced to ashes. Such others of the sect as were 
afterwards detected were in like manner put to death. 
And heresy being thus destroyed, the Catholic faith 
shone the more conspicuous. — The other and more 
full account differs from that of Glaber In several re- 
spects. It states that a Norman nobleman, named 
Arefast, had a clergyman in his house by the name of 
Herbert, who went to Orleans for the purpose of study. 
That two leaders among the heretics, Stephen and 
Lisoi, universally esteemed for their wisdom, their 
piety, and their beneficence, met with Herbert and in- 
stilled into him the poison of their heresy. When 
Herbert returned to the family of Arefast, he laboured 
to convert him. But Arefa.st w’as not to be seduced, 
lie communicated the whole to count Richard, to be 
made known to the king, with a request that the king 
would take measures to suppress the heresy. King 
Robert directed Arefast to repair with his clergyman 
Herbert to Orleans, and there insinuate himself among 
the heretics, promising to come there himself shortly. 
Arefast was Instructed by an aged priest of Chartres 
now to proceed. He was to receive the communion 
every day ; and thus fortified, he was to go among the 
heretics, pretend to be captivated with their doctrines, 
and draw from thorn a full knowledge of their heresy, 

and then appear as a witness against them. Ho did 
so, and drew from them the following tenets: that 
Chriat was not born of the "Virgin Mary, did not suffer 
for mankind, was not really laid in the tomb, and did 
not rise from the dead ; that in baptism there was no 
wa-ahing away of sins ; nor were the body and blood of 
Christ in the sacrament consecrated by the priest ; and 
that it was useless to pray to the saints and martyrs. 
Arefast wished to know then on what ho could rely for 
salvation. They promised to purify him from all sin, 
and to impart to him the Holy Spirit, by laying their 
hands upon him; and that he should eat heavenly food 
and often see angels, and with them travel where he 
pleased with ease and despatch. The account then 
describes the heavenly food they talked of. At certain 
times the heretics met together by night, each with a 
lighted caudle, and invocated the devil till he appeared 
to them. Then putting out their lights, they all 
debauched themselves promiscuously. The fruits of 
these horrid scenes, when eight days old, were mur- 
dered and burned to ashes, and the ashes so obtained 
constituted their heavenly food, and was so efficacious 
that whoever partook of it at all became an enthusiast 
of their sect, and could seldom ever after be recovered 
to a sound mind. While Arefast was thus learning the 
whole heresy, king Robert and his queen Constantia 
arrived at Orleans ; and the next day he called a coun- 
cil of bishops, and apprehending a whole assembly of 
the heretics, arraigned them for trial. Here Arefast 
stated all ho had learned from them. Stephen and 
Lisoi admitted that they held such doctrines. A bishop 
stating that Christ was born of the Virgin, because he 
could be so, and that he died and rose again to assure 
us of a resurrection, they replied that they were not 
present and could not believe it was so. Being asked 
how' they could believe that they had a natural father 
and were born in the usual way, not having been present, 
they replied that what was according to nature they 
could believe, but not what was contrary to nature. 
They were then asked if they did not believe that God 
created all things from nothing by his Son. They re- 
plied, “ Such things may be believed by carnal men 

I who mind earthly things, and trust in the fictions of 
men w’ritten upon parchment ; but we, who have a law 
written upon the inward man by the Holy Spirit, regard 
nothing but what we have learned from God the creator 
of all.” They likewise asked the bishops to desist from 
questioning them, and to do with them what they saw 
fit ; for they said they already saw their king In the 
heavens, who would receive them to his right hand and 
to heavenly joys. After a nine hours* trial the prisoners 
were first degraded from the priesthood, and then led 
away to the stake." As they passed the church door 
queen Constantia with a stick struck Stephen, who had 
been her confessor, and dashed out one of his eyes. 
Their bodies, together w’ith the abominable ashes Used 
by them, were consumed in the flames. — Such is the 
story as told by their enemies. It is reasonable to givo 
them ail the credit which their enemies allow to them, 
and to malce abatements only from what is said to 
their disadvantage. The whole description of their 
infernal night meetings, and eating the ashes of mur- 
dered inlhnts, is doubtless mere calumny. Their in- 
telligence and the spotless purity of their lives are well 
attested. The account given of their doctrines is lame, 
and coming from those who were their inferiors in 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and so hostile as to burn 
them at the stake, it is impossible to ascertain wlxat 
their real sentiments were. — Mur. 

* Basnage, in his Hist, des Eclisex E^ormces, tome i. 
period iv. p. 97, and in bis Hist, Eecles. tom. ii. p, 
1338, &c, defends the cause of these canons of Orleans. 

But this otherwise excellent and discerning man seems 
to have been carried too far, by his zeal for augmenting ' 
the number of the witnesses for the truth. 
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can judge, these Manichaeans of Orleans 
were mystics, who despised the external 
worship of God, ascribed no efficacy to 
religious rites, not even to the sacraments, 
and supposed religion to consist in the in- 
ternal contemplation of divine things, and 
the elevation of the soul to God. "At the 
^arae time they philosophized respecting 
God, the three persons in the Godhead, and 
the soul of man, with more subtlety than 
the capacity of the age could comprehend. 
Persons of this description proceeded from 
Italy in the following centuries, spread 
over nearly all Europe, and were called in 
Germany Brethren of the Free Spirit, and 
in some other countries Beghards. ‘ 

4. Better characters perhaps than these, 
certainly honest and candid though illite- 
rate, were those men whom Gerhard, bishop 
of Canibray and Arras, reconciled to the 
(jhurch at the council of Arras a.d. 1030. 
These likewise received their doctrines from 
Italians, and particularly from one Gundulf. 
According to their own account, they sup- 
posed all religion to consist in pious exer- 
cises and in actions conformable to the law 
of God, while tiny despised all external 
worship. In particular (1.) they rejected 
bajitism as a rite of no use as regards sal- 
vation, and especially the baptism of infants. 
(•2.) The Lord’s Supper they discarded for 
the same reason. (3.) Tlicy denied that 
churches are more holy than private houses. 
(4.) Altars they pronounced to be heaps of 
stones, and therefore worthy of no reverence. 
(5.) They disapproved of the use of incense 
and of holy oil in religious worship. ^ (6.) 
The ringing of bells or signals, as bishop 
Gerhard calls them, they would not tolerate. 
(7.) They denied that ministers of religion, 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, were of 
divine appointment, and maintained that 
the church could exist without an order o.f 
teachers. (8.) They contended that fu- 
neral rites were invented by the priesthood 
to gratify their avarice, and that it was of 
no consequence whether a person were 
buried in the church-yard or in some other 
place. (9.) Penance as then practised, 
that is, punishments voluntarily endured 
for sins, they deemed of no use. (10.) 
They denied that the sins of the dead who 
are in the world of torment or in purgatory 
can be expiated by masses, by gifts to the 


1 Of this class of people we shall treat hereafter in 
the thirteenth century ; at which period they were first 
drawn from their concealment into full view, and con- 
demned in many councils, especially in Germany. Yet 
they had long before been working their way in secret, 
’i'his sect held some opinions In common with the 
Manlchseans ; whence the undiscerning theologians of 
those times might easily be led to regard them as e 
branch of the Manichaians 


f loor, and by vicarious penance ; and donbt- 
ess they rejected the idea of purgatory 
itself. (11.) They held marriage to be 
pernicious, and condemned it in all cases.* 
(12.) They allowed indeed some reverence 
to be paid to the apostles and to the mar- 
tyrs ; but to confessors (by whom they in- 
tended those denominated saints and who 
had not suffered death for Christ’s sake) 
they would have no reverence paid, de- 
claring that their corpses were no better 
than those of other persons. (13.) The 
custom of chanting in cnurches and religious 
assemblies they represented as superstitious 
and unlawful. (14.) They denied a cross 
to be more holy than other wood, and 
therefore refused it any honour. (15.) 
They would have the images of Christ and 
the saints to be removed from the churches, 
and receive no kind of adoration. (10.) 
Finally, they were displeased with the dif- 
ference of rank, and of powers and prero- 
gatives, among the clergy.® Whoever con- 
siders the defects in the prevailing religion 
and doctrines of that age, will not think it 
strange that many persons throughout 
Europe, possessing good understandings and 
pious feelings, should have fallen into such 
sentiments as these. 

5. Towards the close of this century, 
about the year 1089, a more subtle contro- 
versy was raised in France by Roscelin, a 
canon of Compel^nc, who was not the low- 
est among the dialecticians of the age, and a 
principal doctor in the sect of the Nomina- 
lists. lie maintained that it could not be 
conceived at all how the Son of God could 
assume human nature without the Father 
and the Holy Spirit’s doing the same, un- 
less we supposed the three persons in the 
Godhead to be three things or separately 
existing natures (such us three angels arc 
or three human souls), though those three 
divine things might have one will and one 
power. Being told that this opinion would 
imply that there are three Gods, he boldly 
replied that were it not for the harshness 
of the expression it might be truly said 
there are three Gods.^ He was compelled 

* I cannot easily believe this was altogether so. I 
should rather suppose that these people did not wholly 
condemn matrimony, but only Judged celibacy to bs 
more holy than the married stato. 

» See the Synodic Jtrehatensii, In D*Achcry*e SpU 
dleffium, tom. i. p. 607 — 624 ; Argentro’s Collectio 
Juaicior. de Noois Erroribus, tom. 1. p. 7. [See also 
Schroockb’s Kirchengesch. vol. xxili. p. 324, &c. — 
Mur, 

* Thus his sentiments are stated by .John who ac- 
cused him to Anselm in an Epistle which is published 
by Baluze, MitceU. tom. iv. p. 478 ; also by Anselm of 
Canterbury, in his book De Fide Trinitatis^ written 
against Roscelin, Opp, tom. I. p. 41, 43, and in tem il. 
p. 355, Epitt. lib. ii. ep.-xxxv. ; and lastly, by Volco of 
Beauvfds, in Anselm’s Opp. p. 367, Eput. lib. ll. ep. 
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to condemn this error in the council of 
Soissons, A.D. 1092, but as soon as the 
danger was past he resumed it. He was 
then ordered to quit the country. While 


xll. But all those were adversaries of Rosoelin, who 
may be supposed either to have perverted his meaning, 
or not to have understood it correctly. And Anselm 
himself leads me to have much hesitation and doubt ; 
for while he regarded the Nominalists, of whom Ros- 
celin was the head, with no little hatred, yet he con- 
cedes in his book, Dfi Fide Trinitatu, that the opinion 
of his opponent may be admissible in a certain sense; 
he frequently states that he does not know certainly 
what his views were, and even says that he suspects 
they wore less exceptionable than his adversaries re- 
presented them. De Fide Trinitatu^ cap. iii. p. 44. 
He says: “But perhaps he (Roscelin) does not say. 
Just as three human souls or three angels are ; but he 
who communicated his sentiments to me might make 
this comparison without any authority for it, while he 
(Roscelin) only affirmed that the throe persons are 
three things without adding any comparison.” So in 
his forty-first Epist. book 11. p. 357, being about to 
state Roscelin’s opinion, he prefaces it thus : “ Whieh 
however I cannot believe without hesitation.” The 
reader I think will clearly see that Anselm, the deter- 
mined enemy of the Nominalists, distrusted the candour 
and fairness of Roscelin's accusers in describing his 
opinions, and supposed him to be less erroneous than 
they represented. If I do not mistake, this whole con- 
troversy originated from the hot disputes between the 
Nominalists and the Realists. The Realists seem to 
have drawn this inference from the principles of the 
Nominalists, of whom Roscelin was the bead : If, as 


[Part ii. 

I an exile in England he raised new commo- 
tions, contentiously maintaining, among 
other things, that the sons of priests and 
dll born out of wedlock should never be 
admitted to the rank of clergymen, which 
was a very odious doctrine in those times. 
Being expelled from England for these 
things he returned to France, and residing 
at Paris renewed the old contention. But 
being pressed and harassed on all sides by 
his adversaries, he at last went to Aquitain, 
and spent the remainder of his life there 
devoutly and peacefully. * 


you suppose, universal subjects are mere words and 
names, and the whole science of dialectics is concerned 
only with names, then doubtless the three persons in 
the Godhead will be In your view not three things, but 
only three names. By no means, answered Roscelin ; 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not mere names, 
but belong to the class of things. But while shunning 
Scylla he ran upon Charybdis ; for bis enemies thence 
inferred that he taught the existence of three Gods. If 
any of Roscelin's own writings v/ere now extant, a 
better estimate could be formed of this controversy. 

> Bulseus, Hist. Jead. Paris, tom. i. p. 485, 489 ; 
Mabillon's Annales Benedict, tom. \\ p. 292 ; Hist, 
hitter, de la Prance^ tome ix. p. 358, &c.; Pagi, Cri- 
tic's in BaronitMOt sn\ ann. 1094, tom. iv. p. 317, Ac.; 
Longueval, Hid. de PF^Hsc Gallicanef tome iii. p. 59, 
Ac. 
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CENTURY TWELFTH. 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE pnOSPEllOUS EVENTS OF THE CHUIICH. 

1 . A CONSIDERABLE part of the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, especially in its northern 
regions, were still ignorant of Christianity 
and devoted to the foolish superstitions of 
their ancestors. In the conversion of these, 
therefore, the zealous in religion occupied 
themselves in this century, yet not all of 
them with equal success or equal discretion. 
Boleslaus, duke of Poland, after vanquish- 
ing the Pomeranians, concluded a peace 
with them, on the condition^ that they 
should allow the Christian religion to be 
freely preached and expounded to them. 
Accordingly Otto, bishop of Bamberg, a 
man distinguished in this age for his zeal 
in propagating Christianity, was sent among 
them for this purpose in the year 1124. 
He baptized a considerable number, but 
was utterly unable to overcome the obsti- 
nacy of many. On his return to Germany 
a large part of those baptized by him re- 
lapsed into idolatry. He therefore took 
another journey into Pomerania in the year 
1126, and amidst many difficulties suc- 
ceeded in strengthening and extending the 
feeble church there.* From this time on- 


> See Canisius, Led. Antiq. tom. iil. par. H. p. 34, 
where is a Lift; of Otto, whom Clement III. in the year 
1 189, enrolled in the catalogue of saints. See the Ada 
Sanctor. mensis Julli, tom. i. p. 349, &c.; Cramer, 
Chronicle of the Church <f Pomerania, book 1. written 
in German ; Schtttgen’s German tract on the conver- 
sion of the Pomeranians by Otto, Stutgard, 1724, 4to ; 
Mabillon's Annul. Benedict, tom. vi. p. 123, 146, 323. 
[Likewise Bugenhagen’s Pomerania, published by Bal- 
thasar, Greifswald, 1728, 4to, p. 38, 64, 78, &c. The 
precepts given by this apostle to his new converts were 
designed chiefly to wean them from their superstitious 
practices. They did not go into the essentials of 
Christianity. They must observe Sundays and the 
feast-days, they must fast, must bring their children to 
be baptized \tith certain formalities at Whitsuntide, 
must not murder their daughters as formerly, must re- 
frain from polygamy, must not marry their godmothers, 
and In general must refrain from marrying kindred 
vlthin the sixth and seventh degrees ? they must not 
Dury the bo^es of Christians among those of pagans, 
must build no idol temples, consult no soothsayer, eat 
nothing that Is unclean, do penance often, &c. See the 
Chron. Ursperg. ei Ualberstadt. ad ann. 1124.— 


ward Christianity became so established 
among the Pomeranians, that Adalbert 
could be ordained as their first bishop. 

2. AValdemar I. king of Denmark, ob- 
tained very great fame by the many wara 
he undertook against the pagan nations, the 
Slaves, thcAVends, the Vandals, and otWs. 
He fought not only for the interests of his 
subjects but for the extension of Christia- 
nity ; and wherever he was successful, he 
demolished the temples and images of the 
gods with their altars and groves, and 
commanded Christian worship to bo set up. 
In particular he subdued, in the year 1108, 
the whole island of Rugen which lies near 
to Pomerania; and now ho compelled its 
ferocious, savage, piratical inhabitants who 
had been addicted to senseless supersti- 
tions, to hear Christian preachers and to 
embrace the Christian religion. The king’s 
designs were promoted and executed by 
Absalom, archbishop of Lund, a man of 
talents' whom the king employed as his 
chief counsellor on all subjects.* 

3. The Finns who infested Sweden with 
frequent inroads, were attacked by Eric 
IX. king of Sweden, called St. Eric after 
his death, and were subdued by him after 
many bloody battles. As to the year when 
this took place historians disagree.* The 
vanquished nation was commanded to fol- 
low the religion of the conqueror, which 
most of them did with reluctance and dis- 
gust. ♦ The shepherd and guardian assigned 
to this new church was Henr^ , archbishop 
of Upsal, who had accompanied the king. 
But as he treated these new Christians too 
rigorously and attempted to punish severely 


> Sa.YO Grammaticus, Hut. Danica, lib. xlv. p. 239 ; 
Helmold, Chron. Slavorum, llb/»li. cap. xil. p. 234, with 
the note there of Bangert ; Pontoppidan, Annahtg Et* 
clef. Danicat, tom. 1. p. 404, &c. [Schroeckh*8 JTfr* 
chengesch. vol. xxv. p. 245, &c — Mur. 

* Most of them, with Baronius, refer it td the yeaar 
1151. Vastovius places it in 1150, and Oerhhldmiiu 
in 11.57. 

< Oernhlclmius, Hist. Ecefet. iSuecorutn, lib, 

iv. cap. Iv. 8^. xiil.; Loeceniti8,/7^f. Sueciea^ Wb. Hf. 
p. 76, ed. Francf. ; Erlandus, Eriei SHndi/ea.p, 
vU.j Vastovius, FitisAquilonia, Bto. p. 
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6. It ia scarcely necessary to repeat 
here, what has several times been remarked 
already, that barbarous nations brought 
into the pale of the Christian church in 
this manner, became disciples of Christ in 
name only and not in reality. The reli- 
gion taught them was not the pure and 
simple doctrine which Christ taught, but a 
method of appeasing God by ceremonies 
and external acts, in several respects very 
nearly allied to the religion which they 
were required to abandon. Take away 
the history and the name of Christ, the 
sign of the cross, some prayers, and a dis- 
agreement in rites, and it will not be difll- 
cult to reconcile both to each other, to a 
great extent. Besides, many practices 
were still tolerated among these nations 
which were wholly inconsistent with the 
nature of Christianity, and which betrayed 
very great impiety ; for the priests, with 
but few exceptions, did not labour to 
remove the spiritual maladies of their 
minds and to unite their souls to God, 
but to advance their own interests and 
those of the Roman pontiff, by extending 
and establishing their dominion. 

7. In Asiatic Tartary, near to Cathay,* 
a groat revolution took place near the be- 
ginning of this century very favourable 
to the cause of Christianity. For on the 
death of Coiremchau, or as others call him 
Kcnchan, a very powerful king of the 
eastern regions of Asia at the close of the 
preceding century, a certain priest of the 
Nestorians inhabiting those countries, 
whose name was John, made so successful 
an attack upon the kingdom while desti- 
tute of a head, that he gained possession 
of it, and from a presbyter became the 
sovereign of a great empire. This was 
the famous Prester John, whose country 
was for a long time deemed by the Euro- 
peans the seat of all felicity and opulence. 
Because he had been a presbyter before 
he gained the kingdom, most persons con- 
tinued to call him Prester John after he 
had acquired royal dignity.* His regal 

* In Marco Paolo and the oriental geographers, the 
names of Cathay and Mangl distinguish the northern 
and southern empires, which from a.v. 1234 to 1279 
were those of the great Khan and of the Chinese. The 
search for Cathay, after China had been found, excited 
and misled our navigator^ of the sixteenth century in 
their attempts to discover the north-east passage. 
Gibbon’s Dt'cl. and Fall, vol. xi. p. 400. — II. 

s The statements here made respecting the famous 
Prester John, whom our ancestors from the twelfth 
century onwards supposed to be the greatest and most 
prosperous of all kings, not only have the greatest 
appearance of probability among all the accounts which 
lire given of him, but are also supported by the testimony 
of writers of oandour and the most worthy of credit ; 
namely, William of Tripoli (see Du Fresne, notes to 
Joinville's Fie de 1st. Louit, p. 89), a Dominican and 
bishop of Qabul,in Otto of Frisingen’s Chron. lib. vii. c. 


name was Ungchan. The exalted opinion 
of the power and riches of this Prester 
John entertained by the Greeks and 
Latins arose from this, that being elated 

33. [This bishop had come to Rome to obtain the 
decision by an umpire of the controversies between the 
Armenian and Greek churches. On this occasion ho 
related that a few years before, one John who lived in 
the e.xtrcmities of the east, beyond Persia and Arme- 
nia, and was both a king and a priest, had with his 
people become a Nestorian Christian; that he had 
vanquished the Median and Persian kings, arid at- 
tempted to march to the aid of the church at Jerusa- 
lem, but was obliged to desist from the enterprise 
because he was unable to pass the Tigris. This bing 
was descended from the Magians mentioned in tl»e 
gospel, and was so ricli that he bad a sceptre of eme- 
rald, — Sclil.] William Rubruquis, Voyage, c. xviil. 
p. 3fi, ill the Antiqna in Asiam Itinera, collected by 
Gerberon, and Albcric, Chrnnicon, ad ann. lldri and 
1170, in Loibnlt/.’s Aceessiones Ilistoricee, tom. il. 
p. St.*! and 355, and others. It is strange that these 
testimonies should have been disregarded by learned 
men, and that so many disputes should have arisen 
respecting Prester ,lohn and the region in which he 
lived, and should have continued down even to our 
times. But such is the human character, that what 
has most simplicity and plainness is despised, and what 
is marvellous and obscure is preferred. Peter Covilla- 
iiiis, who was directed in the fifteenth century by John 
II. king of Portugal, to make inciuiries respecting the 
kingdom of Prester John, when ho arrived in Abyssi- 
nia with his companions, on discovering many things 
in the ernpeiror of the Ahyssinians or Ethiopians ana- 
logous to what was then currently reported in Europe 
respecting Prester John, supposed that ho had dis- 
covered that John wliom ho was ordered to inquire 
after. And he easily persuaded the Europeans, then 
scarcely emerged from barbarism, to fall in with his 
opinions. See .Tohn Morin, De Saci'is Ecclexice Ordi- 
nationibus, par. 11. p. 307, Sic.> But in the seventeenth 
century many writings having lieon brought to light 
which had been unknown, the learned in great num- 
bers abandoned this Portuguese conjecture, and agree 
that Prester John must have reigned in Asia; but 
they still disagreed as to the location of his kingdom 
and some other points. Yet there are some even in 
our times, and among the most learned men, who choose 
to give credit to the Portuguese, though supported by 
no proofs and authorities, that the Abyssinian emperor 
is that miglity Prester John, rather than follow the 
many contemporary and competent witne.sses. See 
Renaudot. Hist. Patriarch. Alemndrin. p. 223, 337 ; 
Lafitau, Hist, d^ Decouoertes des Portugais, tome i. 
p. 58, and tome iii. p. 57 ; Henr. le Grand, Diss. de 
Johanni Presbyt. in Loho’s Voyage fV Abymnie, tome 
1. p. 295, &c. [See abeve, note i. p. 322, and Mosheim’s 
Hist. Tartaror. Ecclex. p. 16, &c. Baronius, Anna- 
lex, ad ann. 1177, sec. 5.5, gives us the title of an epistle 
written by pope Alexander III. to Prester John, which 
shows that he was an Indian prince and a priest : 
“ Alexander Episcopus, servus servorum Del, charissi- 
mo in Christo flllo illustri ct magnifleo Indorum regi, 
sacerdotum sanctissimo, salutcm ct Apostolicam hene- 
dictionem.” — "Mur, [That the Dalai Lama was the 
Prester John ia denied by Paulsen, tho real author of 
Mosheim’s Hixt. Tartaror. Ecclex. Yet more recently 
Joh. Eberh. Fischer in his Introduction to the History 
gf Siberia, p. 81 (in German), has maintained this 
opinion, and endeavoured to show that the Dalai 
Lonna (Lama), and Prester John are the same person; 
and that the latter name is a fictitious word which tho 
Europeans did not correctly understand. And who- 
ever is sensible how low a people may sink under the 
influence of superstition, w ill not deem the idolatry of 
the Thlbetians full proof that the Grand Lama and 
Prester John could not be tho same person. At least, if 
reliance may be put upon tho accounts of the Augusti- 
nian eremite George (of which Gatterer’s Algem, Hist, 
liibl. contains an extract), it w'as in the beginning of 
the twelfth century that the regal power in Thibet was 
first joined with that of the Grand Lama ; which is a 
new argument in favour of Blscher’s opinion. See 
the Hist. Bibl. vol. viii. p. 191.-— ScJWL [But this hypo- 
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with his prosperity and the success of his 
wars with the neighbouring nations, he 
sent ambassadors and letters to the Roman 
emperor Frederic I. to the Greek emperor 
Manuel, and to other sovereigns, in which 
I he extravagantly proclaimed his own ma- 
jesty and wealth and power, exalting him- 
self above all the kings of the earth ; and 
this boasting of the vain-glorious man the 
Nestorians laboured with all their power 
to confirm.* He was succeeded by his 
son or brother, whose proper name was 
David, but who was also generally called 
Prester John. This prince was van- 
quished and slain near the close of the 
century, by that mighty Tartar emperor 
Genghiskan. 

8. The new kingdom of Jerusalem in 
Syria, established in the preceding cen- 
tury by the French, seemed at the begin- 
ning of this century to flourish and to 
stand firm. But this prosperity was soon 
succeeded by adversity; for most of the 
crusaders having returned home, and the 
Christian generals and princes who re- 
mained in Palestine being more attentive 
to their private interests than to the 
public good, the Mohammedans recovered 
from their sudden terror and coastemation, 
and collecting troops and resources on 
every side, attacked and harassed the 
Christians with perpetual wars. During 
many years they opposed the enemy with 
valour; but when Atabec Zenghi,^ after 
a long siege, had taken the city of Edessa 
and seemed disposed to attack Antioch, 
the courage of the Christians began to 
fail. They therefore implored the succour 
of the Christian kings of Europe, and with 
tears supplicated for new armies of crusa- 
ders. The Roman pontiffs favoured these 
petitions, and left no means untried to per- 


thesU of Fischer seems to be fully subverted by the 
arguments of Mosbeim and Paulsen, Hist. Tartaror, 
Eccies. p. 137, &o. See Schroeckh's Kirchengesch. 
vol. XXV. p. 192.— ifeTwr. 

1 Milman In his edition of Gibbon remarks—** The 
extent to which Nestorian Christianity prevailed 
among the Tartar tribes is one of the most curious 

S uestions in Oriental history. M. Schmidt ( Geschichte 
er Ost Mongolefif notes, p. 383) appears to question 
the Christla]Sty of Ong Chaghan [the Ungchstn of 
Moshelm] and his Keralte sul^ects." According to 
Schlosser ( Weltgetchichte, &o. vol. ill. par. ii. p. 268), 
the name was Wamchan, and the residence of this 
prince and his successors was Karakorum, south of the 
lake Baikal.— A. 

s Atabec was an official title given by the Seljuklan 
emperors, or Sultans, to the lieutenants or viceroys 
whom they placed over certain provinoes. The Latin 
historians of the crusades, of whom a catalogue is col- 
lected by Bongarsius, call this Atabec Zenghi, Sangui- 
nu8. See Herbelot, Biblioth* Onent. article Jtabeck, 
p. 142. [Gibbon says—** The corruption of the name 
of Zcnghl to Bangui n afforded the Latins a eomforta 
hie allusion to his sanguinary character and end ; fit 
rangulnesangttinolentus.^' and Fa//, vol. xl. p* 


suade the emperor and the other sove- 
reigns to undertake another expedition to 
Palestine. 

9. This new crusade was long a subject 
of debate in several popular assemblies 
and in the councils. At length, under the 
pontiff Eugene III. the celebrated abbot 
of Clairvaux in France, St. Bernard, a 
man of immense influence, brought the 
question to an issue. For when, in the 
year 1146, he preached the cross (as the 
phrase then was) in both France and Ger- 
many, but especially in a public assembly 
of the French at Vezelay, and promised in 
the name of God great victories and a 
most prosperous issue to the enterprise, 
Lewis VII. king of the French, his queen, 
and a vast number of nobles who were 
present, devoted themselves to the sacred 
war.® Conrad III. emperor of the Ger- 
mans, at first resisted the admonitions of 
St. Bernard ; but after some delay, he 
followed the example of the French king. 
Both therefore proceeded towards Pales- 
tine with very numerous armies, by dif- 
ferent routes. But the greater part of 
both armies perished miserably on the 
road, cither by famine or by shipwreck, or 
by the sword of the Moh(.mmedans, to 
whom they were betrayed by the perfidi- 
ous Greeks, who feared the Latins more 
than they did the Mohammedans. Lewis 
VIL left his country in the year 1147, 
and arrived at Antioch in the month of 
March in the following year, with a small 
army, and much exhausted by its suffer- 
ings. Conrad commenced his march in 
the month of May, 1147, and in Novem- 
ber of the same year joined Lewis at Nice, 
having lost the greater part of his troops 
by the way. Both proceeded to Jerusa- 
lem in the year 1148, and they led back 
to Europe the few soldiers who survived 
in the year 1149; for these princes were 
unable to effect anything, among other 
causes, on account of the disa^reeinent be- 
tween them. The only effect of this 
second crusade was to drain Europe of a 
great portion of its wealth, and of a vast 
number of its inhabitants.^ 


> Specimens of Bernard's impassioned appeals in 
support of this second crusade are given by Neander in 
his Her heil. Bernard u. sein . Zeitalter^ and by Wil- 
kins in his Geschichte der Kreuzziiget voL iii. par. i. 
— F. 

4 Besides the historians of the crusades mentioned 
by Bongarsius, see Mabillon's Annates Benedict, tom. 
vi. p. 399, 404, 407, 417, 451, &o. ; Oervals, Hist, de 
VAbbi Suger, tome iii. p. 104, 123, 173, 190, 239, &c. 
This Sager, a famous abbot of St. Denys, was lefl by 
Lewis VIL to govern his kingdom during his absence. 
Vertot, Hist, des ChimUers de Matte, tome 1. p. 86, 
&c. ; Mascov, He Rebus Imperii sub Conrado HI. 
[The French army of crusaders consisted of above 
100,000 armed men, of whom 70,000 were mounted 
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10. Yet the unhappy issue of this second 
crusade did not render the Christian cause 
in the East absolutely desperate. If the 
Christian princes had attacked the enemy 
with their combined strength and acted 
in harmony, they would have had little to 
fear. But all the Latins, and especially 
their chiefs, abandoning themselves with- 
out restraint to ambition, avarice, injus- 
tice, and other vices, weakened each other 
by their mutual contentions, jealousies, 
and broils. Hence a valiant general of 
the Mohammedans, Salaheddin, whom the 
Latins called Saladin, viceroy or rather 
king of Egypt and Syria, assailed the 
Christians m the most successful manner, 
captured Guy of Lusignan, the king of 
Jerusalem, in the fatal battle of Tiberias, 
A.D. 1187; and in the same year reduced 
Jerusalem under his power.* After this 

cuirassiers, and the rest Infantry. The German army 
was of about the same number. The emperor moved 
first, pursuing a direct course through Hungary, Hul- 
garia, and Thrace, to Constantinople, where he was to 
wait for the arrival of the king. Hut tlio Greek em- 
peror received him coldly, and by artifices induced him 
to cross the Dardanelles and proceed towards Palestine. 
The Grecian guides assigned him led him into defiles 
and dangerous positions in Lycaonia, where the Mo- 
hammedans attacked and nearly destroyed his army. 
After the loss of all his baggage he was obliged to turn 
back with but a handful of men. The French army 
proceeded from Metz, crossed the Rhine at Worms and 
tho Danube at Ratisbnn, passed through Hungary, and 
arrived safely at Constantinople. There they were told 
the German army had proceeded on and were very suc- 
cessful against the infidels. Lewis now passed the 
straits and was at Nice when Conrad returned with the 
remnant of his ruined army. The sovereigns continued 
together for a few days and commenced their march 
southerly along the coast. But the emperor thinking 
it not honourable for him to attend a camp in which he 
had no command, returned to Constantinople and after- 
wards embarked for the Holy Land. Lewis led his army 
through Asia Minor, bending his course into the Inte- 
rior to avoid passing the large rivers near their mouths. 
The Mohammedans hovered around him, cut off his 
supplies, and at length attacked him in the mountains 
of Laodicea to great advantage, destroyed a Urge part 
of his army, and came near to capturing the king him- 
self. At length he arrived with the wreck of his army 
at Attalia, the capital of Pamphylia, where the Greeks 
drained them of their resources, and so embarrassed 
their proceeding by land that the king, with part of his 
troops, was obliged to embark on board the few vessels 
he could obtain, leaving the remainder of his army to 
fight their way by land if they could. Those he thus 
left all perished. He and those with him arrived safe 
in Palestine. The emperor also rejoined him with a 
few troops. Their united forces formed but a small 
ar<ny ; yet they would have been able to reduce Da- 
mascus if the Christian princes of the east had not 
disagreed and thus embarrassed their operations. The 
siege was abandoned, the sovereigns visited Jerusalem 
as pilgrims, and at length returned to Europe with less 
than a tenth part of the men who had enlisted in the 
crusade. — l/ur. [Those who wish to trace the routes 
of the various crusades, will find a map on which they 
are carefully marked, in the 11th volume of Milman’s 
GibUm's Ded. and Fall, &c. There is also a similar 
chart In Michaud, Hist, des Croitades, vol. i. with 
Iwo usefhi maps iUustrating the extent of the short- 
lived Christian kingdoms in the East, In the 3d and 6th 
volumes.— /{. 

* See the Arab Bobadin’s Life Saladin, whfcli 
Bchultons published in Arabic with a Latin translation, 
r.eyden, 1782, fol, cap. xxxW, &c. p. 66, &c. ; add 
Herbelot, Bibiioth, Orient, artic. Salaheddin, p. 472, 


ruinous campaign the hopes of the Chris- 
tians in the East rested wholly on the aid 
to be derived from the kings of Europe. 
And this aid the Homan pontiff obtained 
for them, after much and repeated solici- 
tations ; yet the issue equalled neither his 
designs, wishes, nor efforts. 

11. The third crasade was commenced 
by the emperor Frederic .1. surnamed Bar- 
barossa, who with a large army of Ger- 
mans traversed the provinces of Greece in 
the year 1189, and after surmounting nu- 
merous difficulties in Asia Minor and van- 
quishing the forces of a Mohammedan king 
resident atlconiuin, penetrated into Syria. 
But the next year he unfortunately lost his 
life in the river Salepli, which passes by 
Scleucia, in a manner unknown, and a 
great part of his soldiers returned to 
Europe. The others continued the war 
under Frederic, the son of the deceased 
emperor ; but the plague swept away verj 
many of them, carrying off at length their 
general, the emperor’s son, in the year 1191, 
when the rest dispersed and very few of 
them returned to their own country.* 

12. The emperor Frederic was followed 
in the year 1190 by Philip Augustus, king 
of France, and Richard, surnamed the 
Lion-hearted, king of England. Both 
these went by sea, and reached Palestine 
with a body of chosen troops in the year 
1191. Their first battle with the eneniy 
was not unsuccessful ; but in July of 
that year after the reduction of the city of 
Acre, the king of France returned to 
Europe, leaving however a part of his 
troops in Palestine. After his departure 
the king of England prosecuted the war 
with vigour, and not only vanquished Sa- 
ladin in several battles, but also took J affa 
and Cesarea, cities of Palestine. But being 
deserted by the French and Italians, and 
moved also by other reasons of great weight, 
in the year 1192 he concluded a truce with 
Saladin for three years, three months, and 
three days ; and soon after left Palestine 
with bis troops.* Such was the issue of 
the third crusade, which drained Germany, 
England, and France, both of men and 
money, but afforded very little advantage 
to the Christian cause in Asia. 

13. During these wars of the Christians 
with the Mohammedans for the possesiHon 

&o. ; and Marlgny, Hist, des Arahes,\otCke Iv. p. 289, ftc.; 
[and Gibbon's Decline and Fall, ch. 

* These events are best illnstrated by the celebrated 
Count de BUnau, in his life of Frederic L written in 
German, p. 278, 293, 309, 333, 3tc. 

* Daniel, Hist, de France, tome ill. p. 426. &ro. ; Saffin, 
Hist, d*Angleterre, tome II. p. 251, ftc. [Hume's 
England, ch. x. vol. i. p. 403, &c.] Marigiiy, Hut* des 
Arabes, tome Iv. p. 285, &c. 
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of the Holy Land, arose the three cele- 
brated ecjuestrian or military orders, whose 
business it was to clear the roads of robbers, 
to harass the Mohammedans with perpetual 
warfare, to afford assistance to the poor 
and the sick among pilgrims to the holy 
places, and to perform any other services 
which the public exigencies seemed to re- 
quire. The first of these orders, the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, derived 
their name from an hospital in the city of 
Jerusalem co.isecrated to St. John the 
Baptist, in which certain pious and chari- 
table brethren were accustomed to receive 
and aflibrd relief to the needy and the rick 
visitants of Jerusalem. After the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Jerusalem this 
hospital gradually acquired, from the libe- 
rality of pious persons, larger revenues than 
were requisite for the object of relieving 
the poor and the sick ; and its president or 
master, Raymund du Puy, about the year 
1120, with his brethren, offered to the king 
of Jerusalem to make war upon the Mo- 
hammedans at his own expense. The king 
approved the plan, and the Roman pon- 
tiffs confirmed it by their authority. Thus 
at once and to the surprise of all, from 
being attendants on the poor and the sick, 
removed from all bustle and noise, they be- 
came niilitarj^ characters; and the whole 
order was divided into three classes : knights 
or soldiers who were of noble birth, and whose 
business it was to fight for religion j priests 
who conducted the religious exercises of 
the order ; and serving brethren, that is, 
soldiers of ignoble birth. This order ex- 
hibited the greatest feats of valour, and 
thus procured immense wealth. After the 
loss of Palestine the knights passed into 
the island of Cyprus ; they afterwards oc- 
cupied the island of Rhodes and held it a 
long time ; when expelled from Rhodes by 
the Turks they obtained from Charles V. 
the possession of the island of Malta,* where 
their grand master still resides.® 

14. The second order was wholly mili- 
tary, that is, it did not embrace both 

* The writers who treat of these three orders are 
enumerated by Fabricius, JiiLliograph. Antiquar p. 405, 
&c. ; but some are omitted. 

* The most recent and best history of this order is 
that composed by Benat. Aubert de Vertot, by order 
of the knights, and published Arst at Paris and after- 
wards at Amsterdam, 1732, 5 vols. 8 to; add Helyot, 
Hist, des Ordres,, tome Hi. p. 72, &c. 

^ In the year 1798 the knights of Malta betrayed the 
Island to the French fleet, then carrying Bonaparte to 
Egypt. The English immediately after commenced a 
blockade of the island, which lasted two years, when 
the island fell into the hands of the English, who have 
held it ever since. The order lost tho greater part oY 
Its revenues during the French revolution ; and from 
tie time Malta was surrendered to the French it has been 
sinking Into insignificance, and is now nearly if not 
^together extinct Mur. 


soldiers and priests. It was called the 
order of Templars from a house situated 
near the temple of Solomon in Jerusalem, 
which Balduin II. the king of Jerusalem 
gave to the knights temporarily, for their 
first residence. The order commenced a . d . 
1 118 at Jerusalem, and had for its founders 
Hugo de Paganis (Hugues des Payens), 
Godfrey de S. Amore (or St. Omer), and 
seven others whose names are not known. 
It obtained a.d. 1128 its full establishment 
and its rule from the council of Troyes in 
France.* These knights were required to 
defend the Christian religion by force of 
arms, to guard the highways, and to protect 
the pilgrims to Palestine from the cruelties 
and robberies of the Mohammedans. By 
its valour this order likewise acquired great 
fame and vast wealth; but, at the same 
time, by its pride, luxury, cruelty, and 
other vices, incurred peculiar odium, which 
rose so high at last that the order was 
wholly suppressed by a decree of the pon- 
tiff and of the council of Vienne.® 

15. The third order, that of the Teutonic 
knights of St. Mary of Jerusalem, was 
similar to the first in requiring care of the 
poor and the sick as well as military ser- 
vice. It originated a.d. 1190 at the siege 
of Acre or Ptolemais, yet some place its 
obscure beginnings somewhat earlier, and 
at Jerusalem. During this siege some pious 
and benevolent Germans undertook to pro- 
vide accommodations for sick and wounded 
soldiers; and the undertaking so pleased 
the German princes who were present, that 
they concluded to establish an association 
for that object, to be composed of German 
knights. The Roman pontiff, C elestine 

See Mabillon, Annates Benedict, tom. vi. p. 159, 
&c. [Mabillon there says; “Their rule was taken 
almost verbatim from that of St. Benedict, and con- 
sisted of the same number of chapters, viz. 72. Many 
persons suppose that it was drawn up by 8t. Bernard.” 
Their rule received modifications from time to time ; 
but their earliest regulations were the following: — 
The knights shall attend the entire fellgious services 
by day and by night ; and If any one is prevented from 
attending by his military duties, he shall repeat thirteen 
Paternosters in place of matins, nine in place of ves- 
pers, and seven in place of each of the minor canonical 
hours. For each deceased brother 100 Paternosters 
shall be said daily for seven days ; and his allotment of 
food and drink (his rations) during forty days shall be 
given to some poor person. The knights may eat flesh 
thrice a week, on the Lord’s day, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays, the other four days they must abstain 
from flesh, and on Fridays must be content with 
quadragesimal fare. Each knight may have three 
horses and one squire. No one may either hawk or 
hunt. See Fleury’s Hi t. de I’Eglise, livr. Ixvii. cap. 
65,— Mur. 

\See Matth. Paris, Historia Major, p. 56, &c. for an 
account of the origin of the order. Peter de Puy, Hist, 
de I* Ordre Milit. des Templiers. which was republished 
with many additional documents, Brussels, 1751, 4to; 
GUrtlcr, Hist. Templariorum Militum. Amstel. 1691, 
8vo. [For a list of more recent writers, see Winer's 
Uandb. d, Theologischen Literatur. Leips. 1826, p. 184, 
— Mur. 
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HI. afterwards approved of the society and 
confirmed it by formal enactments. No 
one was to be admitted into this order ex- 
cept Germans of noble birth; and those 
admitted were to devote themselves to the 
defence of the Christian religion and the 
Holy Land, and to the care of the suffering 
poor and the sick. At first the austerity 
of the order was very great, clothing and 
bread and water being the only recompense 
of the soldiers for the labours they endured. 
But this rigour soon ceased as the wealth 
of the society increased. When the order 
retired from Palestine it occupied Prussia, 
Livonia, Courland, and Seniigallia; and 
though it lost those provinces at the Re- 
formation, yet it retained a part of its 
estates in Germany.^ 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTOllV OF THE 
CHURCH. 

1. Neither the Jews nor the polytheists 
could give the Christians of the West so 
much trouble as formerly. The former 
were accused by the Christians of various 
crimes, pretended or real; so that their 
efforts were directed, not so much to make 
opposition to the Christians as to defend 
themselves in the best manner they could 
against their attacks. Such of the poly- 
theists as remained in the North of Europe 
— and they were considerably numerous in 
several places — frequently made great 
slaughter among the Christians.* But the 
Christian kings and princes in their vicinity 
gradually brought their rage under re- 
straints, and continued to wage war upon 
them till they had deprived them both of 
their independence and of their religious 
freedom. 

2. The writers of this century are full of 
their complaints of the cruelty and rage of 
the Saracens against the Christians in the 
East. Nor is there any reason to que.stion j 
their veracity. But most of them have I 


* In addition to Duell’a IUst- Ordtnix Teiitonici^ 
Vienna, 1727, see Peter oi Duisberj;, Chrf/nicon Prusfice^ 
edited with the notes of Hartknoch, Jena, lp79, 4to ; 
Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, tome iii. p. 14Q, &c. ; the 
Chronicon Ordmis Teutonici, in Matthtrus, Analrctn 
Veteris Mni^ tom. v. p. G21, C58, od, nova; the Prini- 
legia Ordmis Teutonici, in Von Ludwig’s Reliquice 
Manuscript, tom. vii. p. 43. [For further information 
relative to these three railltary orders, and references to 
additional works, both ancient and modern, which treat 
of their history, see sec. 72 of Gieseler, Lehrbuch, &c. 
Cunningham’s transl. vol. ii. p. 307, Sic.—R, 

* Helmold, O^ronicon Slavor. lib. i. cap. xxxiv. p. 
88, cap. XXXV. p. 89, cap. xl. p. 99; Llndenbrog, 
Script or. Septentrion. p. 195, 196, 201 ; Lambecius, lies 
Hamburg, lib. i. p. 23. 


omitted to state the great causes of this 
cruelty, which were for the most part On 
the side of the Christians. In tne first 
place, the Saracens had a right, according 
to the laws of war, to repel violence by 
violence ; nor is it easy to see with what face 
the Christians could require of this nation, 
which they attacked and slaughtered with 
large armies, that it should patiently receive 
blows and not return them. Besides, the 
Christians in the East committed abomi- 
nable crimes, and did not hesitate to inflict 
the most exquisite sufferings and distress • 
upon the Saracens. And can any think it 
strange that they should deem it right to 
retaliate? Lastly, is it a new and surprising 
thing that a nation not distinguished for 
mildness and gentleness of temper, when 
provoked by the calamities of what was 
pronounced a holy war, should be severe 
upon those among their subjects who 
wore united with their enemies in reli- 
gion? 

3. A vast change in the state of the 
Christians in northern Asia took place near 
the close of this century, in conse({ucnce of 
the victories of the great Genghiskan, com- 
mander of the Tartars. F or this descendant 
I of the Mongles or Moguls, a hero who has 
[ had few equals in any age, attacked David 
or Ungchan, the brother or son or at least 
I the successor of the celebrated Prester John, 

! and himselfcalled by that name, and having 
conejuered him in battle, slew him then 
assailing the other princes who ruled over 
the Turks, the Indians, and the inhabitants 
of Cathay, he either slew them or made 
them tributary; and after this, invading 
Persia, India, and Arabia, he overturned 
the Saracenic empire and established that 
of the Tartars in those countries.^ From 
this time the influence of the Christian: 
religion was greatly diminished in the coun- 
tries which had beep subject to Prester 
John and his successor David ; nor did it 
cease to decline and sink gradually till it 


3 Respecting the year in which Genghiskan invaded 
and conquered Prester John, the Greek, Latin, and 
oriental writers disagreo very much. Most of the 
Latin writers fix on the year 1 202, and thus refer the 
event to the thirteenth century. Hut Marco Paolo, the 
Venetian, De Jiegionibus Oriental, lib. i. cap. 11. lii. 
llil. and others state that it took place in the year 1187; 
and I prefer following their authority. Demetrius 
Cantimir, prince of Moldavia, deviates from both, and 
in his preface to tlie HUtpry of the Ottoman Empire, p. 
xlv. tome i. French ed. states, on the authority of the 
Arabians, that Genghiskan did not invade the terri- 
tories of his neighbours till the year 1214. 

^ Petit de la Croix, Hist, dc Oenghiz Can, Paris, 
1711, 12mo, p. 120, 121; Herbclot, BibliodJi, Orient, 
artic. Genghixkhan, p. 378 ; Asseman, Biblioth, Ori-. 
ental. Vatic, tom. iii. par. i. p. 101 and 295, &c. ; Car- 
pin, Voyage en Tartaric, chap. v. in the Recueil dcs 
Voyages au Hard, tome vii. p, 350, 



was wholly prostrated by either Moham- his original seat, some degree of power, 
medan errors or idolatrous fables. Yet the though much restricted and not indepen- 
posterity of John for a long time after this dent; and these continued to adhere to the 
neld, in the kingdom of Tangut which was Christian religion.* 


PART II. 


TIIK INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OP LEARNING AND SCIENCE. 

1 . Among the Greeks, though the times 
were calamitous and revolutions and intes- 
tine wars were very frequent, the study of 
literature and the liberal arts was highly 
honoured. This was attributable to the 
patronage and the literary zeal of the em- 
perors, especially the Comneni; and like- 
wise to the vigilance of the Constantinopo- 
litan patriarchs, who feared lest the Greek 
church would lack defenders against the 
Latins if her priests should neglect learn- 
ing. The learned and luminous commen- 
taries of Eustathius, bishop of Thessalohica, 
upon Homer and Dionysius [Periegetes], 
show that men of the best talents applied 
themselves diligently to the study of classic 
literature and antiquities.* And the many 
respectable historians of the events of their 
own times, John Cinnamus,® Michael Gly- 
oas,< John Zonaras,® Nicephorus Bryen- 

* Asseman, Bihlioth. Orh nt. Vatic, tom. iiJ. par. ii. 
p. 500, »Sc, [Mojslidm, Hist. Tarturor. Eccles. cap. 
ii. p. 20, &c. — Mur. 

* Eustathius was archbishop of Thcssalonica in ti>c 
year 1185, wViCn itls eloquence saved that city from de- 
molition by its Sicilian conquerors. Ho was alive in 
1194. His excellent commentary on Homer was pub- 
lished, Rome, 1550, 4 vols. fol. and T3asil, 1.5G0, 3 vols. 
fol. lie also wrote a good commentary on the geogra- 
phical poem of Dionyipius Periegetes, Gr. Paris, 1577, 
fol He wroto nothing on theology so far as is known, 

j — Afttr. [For numerous references to authorities on 

I the hi.story and writings of this mediaeval scholar, see 
Saxius, Onomasticon, vol. ii. p. 251-53. — Ii. 

8 John Cinnamus was secretary to Manuel Comne- 
mis, a grammarian and a soldier, who flourished a.u. 
1160 and was alive a.d. 1183. He wroto the history of 
the two Comneni, John and Manuel, comprising events 
from A.D. Ills to A.n. 1176. The first part is very 
concise, the latter a full history, and both are written 
with fidelity and in a good style. The best edition is 
that of Du Fresne in six books, Paris, 1670, fol.— Mur. 

I * Michael Glycas was a native of Sicily and flou- 
rished A.n. 1120. His Annales Quadri^untiti is a work 
not only historical, but also philosophical and theolo- 
fical. Fart I. describes the creation of the world in 
six days; Part II. extends ft-om the creation to the 
birth of Christ; Part III. to Constantine the Great; 
and Part IV. to the death of Alexius Comnenus, a.d. 
1118. It was published Gr. and i.at. with notes by 
Labb4, Paris, 16G0, fol. Glycas also wrote DUputati’- 
uncuke II. and many epistles of which fragments are 
preserved.—Afur. 

^ John Zonaras, who flourished about a.d. 1118, was 
a naUve of Constantinople, and for many years in pub- 
lic civil life ; but being iicreft of Ixis wife and children, 
he KUr^ to a monastery, and solaced himself by 
'vritlng for posterity. His Annals or Compendious 


nius,® and others/ are proof that neither 
the disposition to benefit succeeding ages 

History is in three parts ; the first treats of the Jews 
from the creation to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus ; the second gives the Roman history from the 
founding of Rome to Constantine the Great, abridged 
clilefly from Dion Cassius ; the third part brings the 
history of tlio Greek empire down to the death of 
Alexius Comnenus, a.d. 1118, The host edition is that 
of Du Fresne, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1G8G, 2 vols. fol. 
Zonaras also wrote commentaries on the apostolic 
canons, on some canonical epistles of the Greek fa- 
thers, and on tixe canons of tiie councils ; ail of which 
were puhlislied Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1C18, and with Hc- 
verldgo’s notes, in his P//ndt’ct{£ C(irto7iUTn, Oxon. 1672, 
fol. Some tracts and epistles of Zonaras have likewise 
been puhlislxed. — Mur. 

® Nicephorus Rryciinins was the Imsband of the cele- 
brated female historian Anna Comnena, and of course 
son-in-law to the emperor Alexius Comnenus, who 
raised him to the rank of Csesar. Ho was mucii coti- 
corned in the public transactions from a.d. 1096 till 
A.D. 1137, the probable year of his death. He wrote the 
Byzantine history from a.d. 1067 to a.d, IOSI, pub- 
lished Gr. and Lut. with notes by Poussivi, Paris, 1661, 
fol. and by Du Fresne pxibjoiixed to the history of John 
Cini).ainon, Paris, 1670, fol. — Mnr, 

Anna Comncjia, tho daughter of the emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, a woman of superior talents and 
learning, wa.s born a.d. 1083, lost her mother in 1118, 
and her husband in 1 1.37. After this she commenced 
writing her history of her father’s reign from a.d. 1060 
to 1U8, which is properly a continuation of her bus. 
t and’s hlstoj'y. She completed it a.d. 1148, and called 
it A/^xias\ or De Rehu-t ah Alexio Eatre Gestit. It is a 
well-written history, and imix)rtant as giving a minute 
account of tlie first crusaders of whom she had per- 
sonal knowledge. The be^t edition i.s that of Poussin, 
Gr. and Lat. with a Glossary, Paris, 1651, fol. or rather 
its reprint by Du Fresne, subjoined to Cinnamus, Paris, 
1670, fol. 

Constantlnus Manasses about a.d. 1150 wrote a 
compendious history or Clironicon in verse, from the 
creation to a.d. 1081, which he addressed to Irene, 
the sister of tho emperor Manuel Comnenus; 'pub- 
lished Gr. and Lat. Leyden, 1616, 4to, and Paris, 165.5, 
fol. 

^ Neophytus, a Greek presbyter and monk, who flou- 
rished a.d. 1190, composed a narrative of the calamities 
of Cyprus when taken l»y the Engli.sh crusaders, a.d. 
1191, published Gr. and Lat. by Cotelier, Monumehtc$ 
Ecclcs. Gratrtp, tom. ii. p. 457. 

The preceding list contains the most noted Greek 
historians of this century. — Mur. ['Phey are included 
among the well-known Byzantine historians, and their 
jarious works are to be found in the Corpus Byxan 
lince Historicey published at Paris in 26 vols. fol. 1648 
88. A new edition of this series appeared at Venice in 
1729, &c,; but Gibbon says “it is not less inferior in 
correctness than in magnificence to that of Paris.” 
As I have already stated in note 6, p. 351, a more 
recent edition projected by tlie celebrated Niebuhr 
was commenced at Bonn in 1828. Mr. Milman 
describes it as “ the most convenient in size, and con- 
taining some authors (Leo Diaconus, Johannes Lydus, 
Corippus, tho new fragments of Dexippas, Eunapius, 
&o. discovered by Mai) which could not be comprised 
in the former collections.” Milman's Gibbon's bed. 
and Fall, &c. vol, xii. p. 248, — H. 
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nor the ability to write with skill was 
wanting to many among the Greeks.* 

2 No one took more pains to excite and 
cherish the love of philosophy, it is said, 
than Michael Anchialus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople.* The philosophy to which be 
was attached appears to have been that of 
Aristotle, for the cultivators of philosophy 
among the Greeks were chielly employed 
in expounding and improving this system, 
as appears ainon^ other specimens from 
Eustratius’s exposition of Aristotle’s Ethics 
and Analytics.* Yet the Platonic philoso- 
phy was not wholly neglected. On the 
contrary it appears that many, and espe- 
cially those who embraced the principles of 
the mystics, much preferred this philosophy 
to the Peripatetic ; and they considered 
Plato as suited to men of piety and candour, 
while Aristotle was suited to the disputa- 
tious and the vain-glorioua. Their disa- 
greement soon after gave rise to the noted 
controversy among the Greeks, respecting 
the comparative merits of the Platonic and 
the Aristotelian philosophy. 

3. In a great part of the western world 
extraordinary zeal was awakened in this 
age for the prosecution of literature and 
the cultivation of every branch of learning, 
to which some of the pontiffs and the kings 
and princes, who could sec the utility of 
learning in improving and consolidating the 
state, contributed by their authority and 
munificence. Hence associations of learned 
men were formed in many places, for 
teaching the various branches of human 
knowledge ; and as the youth resorted to 
them in great numbers eager for instruc- 


* If the term be taken In its greatest latitude, In- 
cluding not merely the historians of the Greek empire 
and in the Greek language, but also historians of the 
Greek church, then.lt must include the monk Nestor, 
tho father of liussian history, who flourished at Kiow 
in the latter part of the eleventh century and first part 
of tile twelftli, and whose annals have procured repu- 
tation to Professor SchlSzer. See his Probe Russicher 
Anivilen, Bremen and Getting. 1768, 8vo. — Schl. [And 
Nestor’s Annalen m!t Ueherstetz. u. Anmerk. by Schld- 
zer. Getting. 1802—1809, 5 vol?. 8vo.— /1/wr. 

* Balsamon, Prcejut. ad Photii Nomornnon^i In 
Justcll's Bihtio. Jurix Canon. I'et. torn. ii. p. 814. — 
[Michael Anchialus was patriarch of Constantinople 
from A.n. 1167 to a.d. 1185. According to Balsamon 
he was a consummate philosopher, and it la certaih 
that he was a fierce antagonist of the Latins. He has 
left us five synodal decrees, published Gr. and Lat. in 
tho Jut Gr. Rom. lib. ill. p. 227. He also composed a 
Dialogue which he had with the emperor Manuel Coin- 
nenus, upon occasion of the arrival ai Constantinople 
of legates from the Roman pontiff, some e.\tract8 from 
which are published by Leo Allatlus, DeComtmm, &c. 
lib. 11. cap. ill. sec. ii. cap. v. sec. ii. and cap. Lx. sec. 
xW.—Mur. 

> Eustratlus was metropolitan of Nice about a.d. 
1110, and was reputed a learned man as well as a dis- 
tinguished theologian. His comments on Aristotle’s 
Ethics, and on the latter part of his Analytics, have 
been published. His tract against Chrysolanus, De 
Prooitaione Sp. SnnctU still c.tists In MS. besides (as 
U said) some other tracts on the same subject. — Mur. 


tion, those higher schools, which the next 
age called Universities, were gradually 
established. Paris exceeded all the other 
cities of Europe in the number of its 
learned men, in its schools of various 
kinds, as well as in the number of its 
students. Hence in this city, about the 
middle of the century, arose an institution 
similar to our learned bodies of the present 
time, which was as yet rude and imperfect, 
but which time gradually moulded into 
form and brought to perfection.* Nearly 
at tho same time a distinguished school 
for the various sciences was founded at 
Angers by the efforts and care of UIger, 
tho bishop; though here jurisprudence ap- 
pears to have held the first rank.® There 
was already at Montpelier a very cele- 
brated school for the civil law, and for 
medical science.® In Italy the school of 
Bologna, which had its commencement 
anterior to this century, now possessed 
high renown. It was chiefly resorted to 
by tho students of the Homan law, both 
civil and ecclesiastical ; and especially after 
the emperor Lotharius II. reinstated it 
and conferred on it new privileges.^ In 
the same country the medical school of Sa- 
lerno, which had before been very cele- 
brated, now attracted an immense number 
of students. While so many schools were 
rising up in Europe, the sovereign pontiff 
Alexander III. enacted a special law in 
the council of Home, a.d. 1179. requiring 
schools to be everywhere set up or to be 
reinstated if they had before existed, in 
the monasteries and in the cathedral 
churches ; for those which had formerly 
flourished in these situations, through the 
negligence of the monks and the bishops, 
were either wholly prostrate or much de- 


* Bulaeus, Hht. Arad. Parix, tom. ii. p. 46.3, fic. 
Pasquier, Rerherchrx de la France, livr. lii. c. xxlx. ; 
Lainbecius, Hht. Bihlioth. Vindob. lib. ll. c. v. p. 260 ; 
Hist. Litter, da la France, tome lx. p. 60—68. 

^ Bulii'us, ubi supra, torn. ii. p. 216. Poequet do la 
Llvoniero, Dixx. sur I* Antiquite de V UnioersUS d' An^ 
gars, p. 21, &c. Angers, 1736, 4to. 

® ihst. Gfner. de Languedoc, par let Rcnedwtiiu, 
tome ii. p. 517, &C. 

’ The inhabitants of Bologna tell us their university 
was founded as early as the fifth century by Theodo- 
sius 11. a«id they show tlie diploma of that emperor 
by which ho enriched their city with such an orna- 
ment. But most writers contend that this diploma is 
a fabrication ; and they adduce strong proofs that the 
school of Bologna was not more ancient than the 
eleventh century, and that its principal enlargement 
was in tho twelfth century, particularly In the time of 
Lothair I L See Sigonlus, Hist. Rononiansit, as pub- 
lished with notes among his works ; Muratorl. Antim 
qaitatex Italica Medii Moi, tom. iil. p. 23, 884, 898, 
and especially the very learnt KcufePs elegant History 
of the UnioerAty of Bologna, written In German, 
llulmst. 1750, 8vo. Compare Bfihmei’s Prasf. oA Cor- 
pus Juris Canonici, p. 9, &c. [See also Conxinglus, 
Antiq. Academ. Dlss. ill. p. 98—102; Masoovins, Com- 
mertt. de /tab Imperii tub. Hen, IV. Ac. Lips. 1748, 
p. 142.-/I. 
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cayed . * B ut the dai ly i ncreasi ng fame and 
glory of the higher schools or universities 
rendered this law of little effect ; for the 
majority flocking to those new seats of 
learning, the monastic ^d cathedral schools 
gradually declined. 

4. Among the benefits derived from 
these many literary associations at their 
very commencement was this, that not 
only were the boundaries of human know- 
ledge extended, but a new division of the 
branches of it took place. Hitherto all 
learning had been confined to what were 

j called the seven liberal arts; three of 
which, grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, 
comprised what was called the Triviura, 
and the other four, arithmetic, music, geo- 
metry, and astronomy, were called the 
Quadrivium. Most persons were con- 
tented with the Trivium ; but those who 
wished to be thought learned men of the 
first rank ascended to the Quadrivium. 
To these [seven liberal} arts were now 
added, besides the study of languages for 
which few had much taste, theology — not 
j however the old and simple theology 
i which was destitute of system and con- 
nexion, and rested solely on texts of scrip- 
ture and sentences from the fathers, but 
' philosophical or scholastic theology; also, 

; j urreprudence or civil and canon law ; 

I and lastly medicine, or physic as it was 
! then called.* For as peculiar schools were 
j now devoted to these sciences, they were 
of course placed in the list of studies which 
merited the attention of men cf erudition. 
And when this was done, the common dis- 
tribution of the sciences had to be changed. 
Hence the seven liberal arts were gradually 
included under the term philosophy, to 
which were added theology, j urisprudence, 
and medicine. And thus these four Facul- 
ties, as they are called, were in the next 
century formed in the universities. 

5. Ill Italy the reputation and authority 
of the old Roman law revived, and it 
caused all other systems of law then in use 
to go into desuetude, after the discovery 
at the capture of Amalphi, a.d. 1137, by 
the emperor Lotharius II. of the cele- 
brated copy of the Pandects or Digest, of 
which there had been very little know- 
ledge for many centuries, and which now 
came into the possession of the Pisans.- 


* See Bohmer’s Jus Ecdcs. Protestanlium, tom. iv. 
p. 705. 

* The word Physica, though according to its etymo- 
logy it denotes the study of natural philosophy in gene- 
ral, was in the twelfth century applied particularly to 
medicinal studies, and It has also preserved that limited 
sense In the English language. — Mad. 

3 It has l>eon shown by later inquirers, especially by 
Uuratori in the Forty-fourth Dissertation of his ^nEq. 
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From this time the learned began to study 
the Roman law with more eagerness, 
schools were opened for its study in the 
university of Bologna, and afterwards in 
other cities both in Italy and beyond it. 
The consequence was, that whereas men 
had previously lived under various laws, 
and every freeman had been at liberty to 
choose which he would obey, whether the 
Salic laws, or those of the Lombards, or 
of the Burgundians, &c. the Roman laws 
gradually oftained the ascendancy through 
the greater part of Europe, and excluded 
all others. It is an old opinion that 
Lotharius II. at the instigation of Irne- 
rius or Guarnerus, the first teacher of the 
Roman law in the university of Bologna, 
published a decree that all should thence- 
forth obey the Roman law only, the others 
being abrogated. But learned men have 
shown that this opinion is supported by 
no solid evidence.^ 

6. The civil law being placed among the 
sciences to be taught in the schools, the 
Roman pontiffs and their friends deemed it 
not only useful but necessary that the 
canon law, or that which regulates the affairs 
of the church, should enjoy the same pri- 
vilege, There existed indeed some col- 
lections of canons or ecclesiastical laws, 
but there was not one among them which 
was complete and fit to be expounded in 
the schools, in consequence both of their 
want of arrangement, and their deficiency 
in copiousness of matter. Hence Gratian, 
a Benedictine monk, born at Chiusi and 
now residing at Bologna in the monastery 
of St. Felix and Nabor, about the year 
1130 compiled from the writings of the 
ancient doctors, the epistles of the pontiffs, 
and the decrees of councils, an epitome of 
canon law, suitable for the instruction of 
youth in the schools.*^ The Roman pon- 


Jtal. Med. jEoi, vol. iii. col. 884—998 ; and by Savigny 
in his Geschichte des Jiumis. /{edits, v. iil. p. 83, that 
the study of the Roman law and even of tlie Pandects 
Iiad been cultivated in various parts of Europe prior 
to the capture of Amalfi. This celebrated copy of the 
Pandects is now in the Laurentian Library in Florence, 
and is in excellent preservation. — /{, 

* See Conringius, De Origine Juris Germanid, cap. 
xxii. ; Guido Grandus, Epist. de Pandcctis, p. 21, 69, 
ed. Florence, 1737, 4to; Brencmann, Hist. Pandectar. 
p. 41, &c. ; Muratori, Pre^f'. ad Leges Longobardas, In 
his Scriptores Her, Italicar. tom. i. par. il, p. 4, &c. ; 
and in his Antiq. Ital. Medii JEoi, torn. ii. p. 285, Ac. 
On this subject Calixtus had a warm controversy with 
Barth. Nihusius, who adhered to the common opinion 
respecting Irnerius and Lotharius. The history of 
this controversy is given by Moller, Cimbria Literates 
tom. iii. p. 142, &c. 

5 Of Gratian himself nothing more is known than is 
stated in the text. He completed his JJecretum about 
A.D. 1151. It is divided into three parts. The first 
part is subdivided into one hundred and one Disthic^ 
Hones. In these he treats of law in general and canon 
law in particular, in the first twenty distinctiotis ; and 
then proceeds to treat of the difibrent orders of the 
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tiff, Eugene III. was highly pleased with 
the work ; and the doctors of Bologna re- 
ceived it with applause, and immediately 
adopted it as their guide in teaching, and 
their example was followed first by the 
university of Paris, and then by the other 
universities. The most learned men of the 
Romish church acknowledge that Gratian's 
Decrctum, as it is commonly called, or his 
Concordia Discordaniimn Canonumt as the 
author himself called it, is full of innu- 
merable faults and mistakes.^ Yet, as it 
admirably strengthens and supports tlie 
power of the Roman pontiffs, it has become 
in a measure sacred, and still retains that 
high authority which it unreasonably slo 
qinred in that illiterate and barbarous agc.^ 


clergy, their qualiflcatlons, ordination, duties, and 
powers. The second part is subdivided into thirty-six 
Causce, each Cinbracing Bcveral questions whicli are 
treated of in one or more chapters. This part properly 
contains the rules and principles of proceeding in the 
ecclesiastical courts in all the varieties of causes which 
occur. The third part is much shorter tiian cither of 
the preceding. It is divided into five IHstinctionrs, 
and treats of the consecration of churches, worship, the 
sacraments, fasts and fe.stivals, images, &c. This work, 
with tho DficreiHlia of Gregory IX. in ftvo books, 
the Liher Sexim Decrctalium of Boniface VIII. the 
CunstUu/ tones of Clement V. and the Extravagantes of 
.Tohn XXII. and others, constitutes the Corpus Juris 
Cunonicit and forms more tiian one-half of tho whole. 
It is a compilation from genuine and spurious canons, 
decrees, and decisions, without much discrimination ; 
and is so carelessly made that the authors are fre- 
quently confounded, and ono cited for another. It is 
therefore no great authority, nor is it regarded as such 
by modern canonists. Though favourable to the pre- 
tensions of the Roman pontilTs In the main, yet it is 
against their claims in several particulars ; and this 
may have tended to sink its credit with both Catholics 
and Protestants. A fter all, it was a noble work for the 
age in which It was compiled, and ju.stly entitles its 
author to the appellation of the father oi canon law. 

M ur. 

1 See among others Anton. Augustinus, Be Emen- 
dalione Gratiani, cum Ohsermtionibus Baluziiet Van 
Mastrichty Arnheim, 1678, 8vo [and Gallaudius, 
loae de Veliutis Canonum Collect. Mentz, J 7&0. tom. 
il. p. 185, &c. — R. [Numerous errors and mistakes 
having been discovered in the Decretum of Gratian, on 
which Augustinus wrote a treatise, it was subjected to 
a careful revision by order of the court of Rome, and 
then published with all the corrections which could be 
ascertained, by authority of Gregory XIll. a.d. 1580. 
liur. [P’or further information on Gratian ’s com- 
pilation, and on tjie additions subsequently made to it, 
see Bbhmer, Dissert. deVaria Decreti Gratumi Eortnnay 
prefixed to his well-known work already referred to, 
the Corpus Jur. Canon. ; and Bornardus, Gratiani O/- 
nones Genuini ab Apocry, Discreti, Turin, 1762,4 voU. 
4to. — H. 

» See Van Mastricht, TJixt. Juris Eccles. sec. 293, p. 
325 ; Bdhmer, Jus Eccles. Protestant, tom. i. p. 100, 
&c. and especially his Preface to his now edition of the 
Corpus Juris Canoniciy Halle, 1747, 4to; Machiavel, 
Otis^vationes ad Sigonii Hist. Jionon. tom. lil. 0pp. 
SieoniU P- 1‘^8» He here adduces many new things 
respecting Gratian and his labours, from a very ancient 
Kalendarium Archigymnasii Rononiensis; hot them 
statements are much questioned. Nor has that famous 
Kalendaritm yet been published of which the Bolog- 
nians tell us so much, and of which they have reputedly 
promised to give tho world a copy, and thus end con- 
troversy respecting it. This fact increases suspicion ; 

d, if I do not mistake, the fragments of the Kalenda- 
\ which have been published bear manifest marks 
* Mous fraud. 


7. All the lAitins who wished to rank 
among learned men eagerly studied philo- 
sophy. Most people about the middle oi‘ 
the century divided philosophy, taking tho 
word in its broad^t sense, into theoretical, 
practical, mechanical, and logical. Under 
theoretical philosophy was comprehended 
theology in that form m which it is pursued 
under the guidance of reason, that is, na- 
tural theology ; also mathematics and phy- 
sics. To practical philosophy belonged 
ethics, economics, and politics. Mechani- 
cal philosophy embraced the seven arts of 
common life, including navigation, ^ agri- 
culture, and hunting. Logic they divided 
into grammar and the art of reasoning; 
and the latter they subdivided into rhetoric, 
dialectics, and sophistics. Under the head 
of dialectics they included that branch of 
metaphysics which treats of general ideas. 
This distribution of the sciences was gene- 
rally approved, yet some wished to separate 
mechanics and grammar from philosophy; 
but others opposed this, because they would 
have all science to be included under the 
name of philosophy.* 

8. But the teachers of these several 
branches of philosophy were divided into 
varioibs parties or sects, which had fierce 
contests with each otlier.* In the first place 
there was a three-fold method of teaching 
philosophy. (1.) The old and simple me- 
thod which did not go beyond Porphyry 
and the Dialectics ascribed to St. Augus- 
tine, and which advised that few persons 
should study philosophy lest divine wis- 
dom should become adulterated with human 
subtleties. (2.) The Aristotelian which 
explained and elucidated the works of 
Aristotle. For Latin translations of some 
of the books of Aristotle were now in the 
hands of the learned though these trans- 

8 These statements we have derived from several 
sources, but especially IVom Hugo de S. Victore, 
Didascal. lib. ii. cap. il. p. 7, &c. Opp. tom. I. and 
from the Metahgicum of John of Salisbury, in various 
passages. 

* See tho poem of Godof. de S. Victore, on the se^a 
of philosophers in this age, published by Le Beuf, Diss. 
sur I' Hist, Eccles, et Civile de Paris, tome II. p. 254, 
&o. ; BulaJiis, Hist, Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 562, &c. ; 
Wood, Antiq. Oxon. vol. 1. p. 51 ; John of Salisbury, 

Metaiogirtini und Policraticon, ptissim. 

6 De Monte, Appendix ad Sigehert. Gemolctc, pub- 
Ushed by D’Achcry, subjoined to the Opp. Guiberti de 
Novigenfo. ad ann. 1128, p. 753. “Jacobus cloricus 
de Venecia transtulit de Grseco in Latinum quosdani 
libros Aristotelis, et commentatus est, scilicet Topica, 
Analyt. priores et posteriores, et Elenchos. Quamvls 
antiqtiior translatio super eosdem libros haberetur.” 
Thomas k Bccket, Epistol. lib. il. ep. xciil. p. 46^ ed. 
Brussels, 1682, 4to. “Itero prcces, quatentis Qbfoi 
Arlstotelis, quos habetis, mihl faciatls exacrlbl.— •Preoor 
etiam Iterata supplicatione, quatenus in Operibus Arts- 
totells, ubi difficlliora fuerint, notulas faclatis, eo qhod 
interpretcra allquatenus suspectum habco, qulk licet 
eloquens fuerit alias, ut ssepe audlvi. minus tamen fiiU 
in Gramnmtica instltutus.** 
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lations were rudo, obscure, and ambiguous, 
80 that those who used them in teaching 
often fell into strange incongruities and 
absurdities.* (3.) The free method, by 
which men attempted to investijjate latent 
truth by their own ingenuity, aided how- 
ever by the precepts of Aristotle and Plato. 
But those who pursued this method, com- 
mendable as it may be in itself, for the 
most part misapplied their ingenuity, 
and wearied themselves and their disci- 
ples with idle questions and distinctions.* 
These various opinions, contests, and de- 
fects of the philosophiscrs induced many to 
hold all philosophy in contempt, and to 
wish to banish* it from the schools. 

9. But none disputed more subtily or 
conten(\ed more fiercely than the dialecti- 
cians, who being occupied exclusively with 
universals as they were called or general 
ideas, confined their whole science to this 
one subject and explained it in diflferent 
ways.® There were at this time two prin- 
cipal sects among them. Realists and No- 
minalists, each of which whs subdivided 
into several minor parties. The Nominal- 
ists of this age were indeed inferior in 
numbers and in authority to the Realists, 
yet they were not without followers. To 


1 Much exceedingly curious Information as to these 
mediaeval translations of Aristotle's works into Latin 
Is to be found in Jourdaln, HeeJierchet Critiques sur les 
Traductions Latines d' Aristotle, &c. Paris, 1819, 8vo. 
The result of his inquiries would appear to be, that 
while a very few of Aristotle's works, chiefly those on 
dialectics, were known in the West in I^atin versions 
prior to the twelfth century, his principal works, those 
on philosophy both moral and political, on physics, 
and natural history, &c. were first known by means of 
translations Into Latin, made in that century by Chris- 
tian writers who frequented the Mahometan seminaries 
In Spain, and who there translated the Arabic versions 
which the Saracens had long before made from the 
Greek text, and sometimes even from a Syriac or He- 
brew version. Jourdaln thus describes tlie circuitous 
mode In which these Latin translations were made ; — 
‘‘ Lo Chretien, avide de science, se rendoit i TolMe, 
s'attachoit k un Juif, ou ^ un Sarrazin convert!, puisoit 
dans sa frequentatlon quelque connoissance de la 
langue maure ; quand il vouloit un livro, ce maitre lo 
lui expllquoit en idiome vulgaire (en Espagnol), et il 
mettolt cette traduction verbale en Latin.” P. 23r>, 
Among these translators it is curious to find the weii- 
known Allchael Scott the astrologer, who thus employed 
himself at Toledo in 1217 ; see p. 139. On this topic, 
and on the intercourse between Christian and Arabian 
scholars through the medium of the Jews, see note L 
in the appendix to Hampden’s JBampton Lectures, p. 
443 — /?. 

* See John of Salisbury, Policratieon, p. 434r&c. 
and Mfitalogicum, p. 814, &c. and passim. 

* John of Salisbury, an elegant writer of this cen- 
tuiy, pleasantly says in his Policratieon, sen de Nugis 
Curialium, lib. vii. p. 451 : — “He (the philosopher) is 
prepared to solve the old question about genera and 
species, and while he is labouring upon it, the uni- 
verse grows old ; more time Is consumed upon it than 
the Cfesars spent in conquering and subduing the 
world, more money is expended than all the wealth 
which Croesus ever possessed. For this single subject 
has occupied many so long, that after consuming tbeir 
whole lives upon it they have not understood either 
that or anything else.” 


these was added a third sect, that of the 
Formalists, which may be said to take 
middle ground between the disputants. 
But they really did no good ; for tiiey cast 
no light on the subject, and therefore only 
furnished new matter for controversy.^ 
Those devoted to the study of the medical 
art, astronomy, mathematics, and the kin- 
dred sciences, continued to repair to the 
schools of the Saracens in Spain, and many 
books of the Arabians were translated into 
Latin.® For the high reputation of the 
Arabic learning, joined with zeal for the 
conversion of the Spanish Saracens to 
Christianity, induced many to apply them- 
selves to the study of the Arabic language 
and literature. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND THE GO- 
VERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1 . Wherever we turn our eyes we dis- 
cover traces of the dishonesty, ignorance, 
luxury, and other vices, with which both 
the church and the state were contaminated 
by those who wished to be regarded as 
presiding over and taking the lead in all 
religious matters. If we except a few in- 
dividuals who were of a better character 


< John of Salisbury, Policrat. lib. vii. p. 4.51, 452 ; 
“ Some (the Formalists) with the mathematicians ab- 
stract the forms of things, and to them refer whatever 
is said about universals. Others (the Realists) examine 
men's sensations of objects, and maintain that these go 
by the name of universals. There were also some (the 
Nominalists) who held that words constitute the genera 
and species ; but their opinion is now exploded, and 
with the authors of it has disappeared. Yet there are 
still some treading in tlieir steps (though they blush to 
own their master and his opinions), and, adhering oifiy 
to names, what they talce away from things and from 
sensations they attribute to words.” The sect of For- 
malists therefore is more ancient than John Duns 
Scotus, whom the learned have accounted the father of 
the Formalists. See also John of Salisbury's Metaio- 
gicum, lib. ii. cap. xvii. p. 814, &c. where he recounts 
the contests of these seette; “Alius (says he among 
other things) consistit in vombus, licet haec opinio cum 
Roscelino suo fere jam eVanuerit ; alius sermones in- 
tuetur; alius versatur intellectibus,” Ac. 

® Gerhard of Cremona, a celebrated Italian astrono- 
mer and physician, removed to Toledo in Spain, and 
there translated many Arabic books into Latin. See 
Muratori, Antiq. Itulicce Mcdii Moi, tom. iii. p. 936, 
337. Peter Mirmet, a French monk, went among the 
Saracens in Spain and Africa to learn geography. See 
H’Achery, Spicileg. Veter. Scriptor. tom. ix. p. 443, 
old ed. Dan. Merley or Morlach, an Englishman fond 
of mathematics, went to Toledo in Spam, and thence 
brought away to his own country many Arabic books. 
See Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 66, Ac. Peter the 
venerable abbot of Cluny went into Spain, and having 
learned the Arabian language, translated into Latin the 
Koran and a life of Mohammed. See Mabillon, Annalei 
Benedict, tom. vi. lib. Lxxvii. p. 345. And this Peter 
(as he himself tells us, liiblioth. Cluniacens. p. 1109) 
found in Spain on the Ebro, Robert Retenensis, an 
Englishman, and Herman, a Dalmatian, as well as 
others, pursuing the study of astrology. Many other 
examples of the kind may he collected from the record# 
of this century. 
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and who lamented the profligacy and vices 
of their order, all of them, disregarding the 
salvation of the people, were intent on fol- 
lowing their base propensities, increasing 
their wealth and honours, encroaching and 
trampling upon the rights of sovereigns and 
magistrates, and living in luxury and 
splendour. Those who wish to investigate 
tins subject may consult Bernard’s five 
books of Meditations addressed to the pon- 
tiff Eugene, and his Apology addressed to 
the abbot William; in the first of which 
works he censures and deplores the shame- 
ful conduct of the pontif^i bishops, and 
in the last the corrupt lives W the monks.* 
2. The Roman pontifls at the head of the 
Latin church laboured daring the whole 
century, though not all with equal success, 
to retain the possessions and authority they 
had acquired, as well as to extend them 
still farther ; ' while on the contrary, the 
emperors and kings exerted themselves to 
the utmost to diminish their opulence and 
power. Hence arose perpetual jarring and 
warfare between the empire and the priest- 
hood (as it was then expressed), which were 
a source of great public calamity. Pascal 
II. who was created pontifl* at the close of 
the preceding century, reigned securely at 
the commencement of this; nor was the 
opposing faction, which sided with the em- 
perors, sufficiently powerful to fix an impe- 
rial pontiff in the chair of the deceased 
Guibert.* Pascal therefore in a council at 


1 Gerhohua, De Corrupto Ecclesi^ Statu, in Baluze, 
Miscellanea, tom. v. p. G3, &c.; Gallia Chridiana, tom. 
i. p. 6; Append, tom. ii. p. 26.'5, 273, &'c. ; Buloeus, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, toai. ii. p. 400, 690, &o. where he 
treats at large of the morals of the ecclesiastics and 
coenobites. [Ilnmo {History qf Png. chap. x. a.d. 
1189) .says of Kichard I. king of r.ngland, when about 
to enter on , his crusade to Palestine, that he “ carried 
80 little the appearance of sanctity in his conduct, that 
Pulk, curate of Nouilly, a zealous preacher of the cru- 
sade, who from that merit had acquired the privilege 
of speaking the boldest truths, advised him to rid him- 
self of his notorious sins, particularly hi.s pride, ava- 
rice, and voluptuousness, which he called the king’s 
three favourite daughters. You counsel well, replied 
Richard, and I hereby dispose of the first to the Tem- 
plars, of the second to the Benedictines, and of the 
third to my prelates,” Such a sarcasm from a monarch 
shows the notoriety of clerical vice as well as the pecu- 
liar direction It took in the principal classes of clerical 
persons. In the preceding chapter, a.d. 1189, Mr. 
Hume says : “ We are told by Oiraldus Cambrensis 
(cap. V. in Anglia Sacra, vol. ll.) that the monks and 
prior of St. Swithun threw themselves one day pros- 
trate on the ground and in the mire, before Henry II. 
complaining, with many tears and much doleful lamen- 
tation, that the bishop of Winchester, who was also 
their abbot, had cut off three dishes from their table. 
How in-iny has he left you? said the king. Ten 
only, replied the disconsolate monks. I myself, ex- 
claimed the king, never have more than three ; and I 
enjoin your bishop to reduce you to the same number.” 
— Mur. 

« On the death of Guibert or Clement HI. the Anti- 
pope, A.D. 1100, his friends chose one Albert for his 
successor. But he was taken the very day of his elec- 
tion end confined by Pascal in the monastery of St. 
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Rome A.D. 1102, renewed the decrees of 
his predecessors against investitures, ex- 
communicated Henry IV. anew, and stirred 
up enemies against him wherever he could. 
Ilenry resolutely withstood these menaces 
and machinations; but two years after, 
A.D. 1104, his own son Henry V. took up 
arms against his father under pretence of 
religion; and now all was over. For after 
an unsuccessful campaign he was compelled 
by his .son to abdicate the throne, and died 
friendless and forsaken at Liege a.d. IIOG. 
Whether the son was induced to encrage in 
this W{^r with his father, by bis ambition of 
reigning or by the instigation of the pon- 
tifl', does not appear. But it is certain 
that Pascal absolved the son from his oath 
of obedience to his father, and very zea- 
lously supported and defended his cause.* 

3. But this political revolution was far 
from answering the expectations of Pascal. | 
For Ilenry V. could by no means be in- 
duced to give up the right of investing 
bishops and abbots, although ho conceded 
to the colleges of canons and monks the 
power of electing them. Hence the pon- 
tiff, in the councils of Guistalla in Italy 
and Troyes in France, a.d. 1 107, renewed 
the decrees which had been enacted against 
investitures. The controversy was now 
suspended for a few years, because Henry 
was so occupied with his wars that be had 
no leisure to pursue it. But when his 
wars were closed, a.d. 1110 , he marched 
with a large army into Italy, to settle this 
protracted and pernicious controversy at 
Kome. As he advanced slowly towards 
Rome, the pontiff finding himself destitute 
of all succour, offered to compromise the 
matter with him on these conditions: that 
the king should relinquish the investiture 
with the staff and the ring, and the bishops 
I and abbots should restore to the emperor the 
I regal privileges [or regalia] which they ha^ 
received since the times of Charlemagne, 
namely, the power of levying tribute, hold- 
ing lordships, coining money, and the like. 
Henry V. acceded to these terras in the 
year llll ; but the bishops both of Italy 
and Germany vigorously opposed them. 

Lawrence. Theodoric was next chosen in his pl^e, 
who also fell into Pascal’s hands one hundred and five 
days after his election, and wsl% shut up in the monas- 
tery of Cava. The friends of Guibert then chose Mag- 
rinulph or Silvester I V. for Pope, but he was (Jliged 
to leave Romo and died shortly after. Thus Pascal 
was soon left in quiet possession of St. Peter’s chair. 
See Bower’s Lives qf the Popes, voi. v. p. 350. — 

» We have here consulted, in addition to the original 
sources, those excellent historians whom we mentioned 
in the preceding century. [See note 3, p. 356. — 
mann de Tournay ( Narratio, &c In D’Achery’s Sptet* 
legium, tom. ll. p. 914), states that the pontiff wrote a 
letter to young Henry criminating his father, and ex- 
iiortlng him to aid the church against him. — Mur. 
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A tiolent conflict having token place in 
the very church of St. Peter at Rome, j 
Henry caused the pontiff to be seized, and 
conducted as a prisoner to the castle of 
Viterbo. When he had lain there some 
time a new convention was formed, as was 
unavoidable, in which the pontiff conceded 
to the king the right of giving investiture 
to bishops and abbots with the staff and 
ring. Thus peace being concluded, the 
pontiff placed the imperial diadem iipon 
the head of Henry.* 

4. This peace, which was extorted by 
force of arms, was followed by greater com- 
motions and more painful conflicts. In 
the first place, violent tumults were raised 
at Rome against the pontiff, who was 
accused of betraying the interests of the 
church, and of basely shrinking from his 
duty. To quiet these tumults Pascal 
assembled a council in the Lateran palace, 
A.D. 1112; and before that council he 
humbly confessed his fault in forming such 
a convention with the emperor, and sub- 
mitted the matter to the pleasure of the 
council. The council rescinded the com- 
pact formed with the emperor. Aft(‘r 
this, in various synods and councils, both 
of France and Germany, Henry was ex- 
cluded from communion, and was even 
classed among the heretics ; than which 
nothing at that day was more dreaded.® 
The princes of Germany likewise made 
war upon him in several places in behalf 
of the church. To bring these many and 
great evils to a termination, Henry again 
marched an army into Italy in the year 
1116, and held a convention at Rome, a.d. 
1117» the pontiff having escaped by flight 
to Benevento. But the Normans came to 
the aid of the pontiff, and Pascal boldly 
preparing for war against the emperor 
made preparations for an assault upon the 
city of Rome. Important events were 

I now anticipated, when the pontiff closed 
his life in the year 1118. 

5. A few days after the death of Pascal, 
John Cajetan, another Benedictine monk 
from the monastery of Monte Cassino and 
chancellor of the Romish church, was 
created pontiff and assumed the name of 
Gelasius II. In opposition to him Henry 

* Besldei the writers already mentioned, Mabillon, 

( Amuilet Benedict, tom. v. p. 681, and tom. vi. p. |), 
deserves to be consulted ; and likewise on each of the 
years of these and the subsequent transactions. 

«Here again this pontiff, like Gregory VH. in the 
Beiyngarian controversy, placed his authority in sub- 
ordination to the decisions of a council, and acknow- 
uMged a council to be his superior. The council also 

j diwpprovedofthe acts of the pontiff. 

‘ K iierieih det Inr^entUnres., 

winch IS the fourth of those he has prefixed to the 


set up another pontiff, Maurice Burdin, 
‘archbishop of Braga in Spain, who chose 
the name of Gregory VIII. ^ Gelasius* 
therefore finding himself not safe at Rome, 
or in Italy, retired into France and soon 
after died there, at Cluny. The cardinals 
who had accompanied him, as soon as he 
was dead elected Guido, archbishop of 
Vienne, count of Burgundy, and a relative i 
of the emperor, for sovereign pontifi*, who 
took the name of Calixtus II. It was 
fortunate both for the church and the 
state, that this man was made head of the 
church. Of noble birth and of elevated ; 
views, he prosecuted the contest with the 
emperor with no less vigour than success, 
both by decrees of councils and by other 
means, reduced Rome under his power, 
took the emperor’s pontiff prisoner and 
cast him into prison, and fomented civil | 
wars in Germany. At the same time, pos- 
sessing more liberal views than his prede- 
cessors in the papal chair, and having no 
obstinacy of character, he did not reject 
moderate counsels, and could relax some- 
thing of the demands of his predecessors, 
for the sake of restoring peace now so 
ardently desired.* 

6. Thus after multiplied efforts, contests, 
excommunications, and threats, peace was 
ratified between the ])ontiirs legates and 
the emperor, in the diet of Worms, a.d. 
1122, on the following conditions; that 
hereafter bishops and abbots should be 
freely chosen by those whose right it 
was to elect, but in the presence of the 
emperor or of his representative that if 
the electors disagreed among themselves 
the emperor should interpose, and using 
bishops as his counsellors should end the 
contest; that the person elected should 
take the oath of loyalty to the emperor, 
receive what were called the regalia from 
his hand, and perform the duties due to 
him on account of them ; and that the 
emperor should use a different mode ot 
conferring the regalia from that before 

* See Baluze, Fita Mauritii Burdinu in Ilia Miscell. 
tom. iii. p. 471, Ac. 

•'* If I do not greatly mistake, this unhappy contest 
between the emperors and the pontiffs respecting the 
investiture of bishops and abbots would not have been 
carried on with so much asperity, nor have been pro- 
tracted 80 long, if men of liberal views and education 
had been at the head of the church. But during half 
a century five monks had governed the church-men 
born In obscurity, of coarse manners, and incapable of 
yielding at all, that is, possessing the characteristic 
fault of monks, an inflexible obstinacy and pertina- 
city. But as soon as a man of a better character and 
of a liberal mind ascended the chair of St. Peter, things 
assumed a different aspect, and there was a prospect of 
peace. 

® From this time therefore the people in Germany 
have been excluded from the election of bishops. Sc*o 
De Marca, De Concordia Sacerd, et Imper. lib. vi. c. 
u ft. D. 783. 0(1. Bbhmori. 
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practiced, and should no longer confer 
human prerogatives by the staff and the 
ring, the emblems of sacred or divine 

S ower, but by a sceptre.* This Concor- 
at, as it is commonly called, was solemnly 
I confirmed the next j^ear in the Lateran 
j council ; and it continues in force to our 
times, although there has been some dis- 
I pute between the pontiffs and the empe- 
rors respecting its true import. ^ 

7. Calixtus did not long survive this 
pacification, for he died, a.d. 1124. His 
I place was filled by Lambert, bishop of 
Ostia, known among the pontiffs by the 
name of Honorius II. Nothing memora- 
ble was done by him. At his death, a.d. 
1130, there was a schism in the church 
of Rome ; for a part of the cardinals chose 
Gregory, the cardinal of St. Angelo, whose 
pontifical name was Innocent II.; but. 
another part of them created Peter de 
Leon pontiff, who was called Anacletus 
II. The party of Innocent was the weaker 
one at Rome and in Italy; he therefore 
fied into France and remained there two 
years. But he had the strongest party 
out of Italy; for besides the emperor 
Lotharius, the kings of France, England, 
and Spain, and some others, induced espe- 
cially by the influence of St. Bernard the 
particular friend of Innocent, joined them- 
selves to his party; while Anacletus was 
supported only by the kings of Sicily and 
Scotland. The schism was terminated by 
the death of Anacletus, a.d. 1138; after 
which Innocent reigned alone till the year 
1143, and held several councils, among 
which was the second Lateran, a.d. 
1139.3 j 

8. After the death of Innocent, Guido, 
cardinal of St. Mark, under the name of 
Cmlestine II. reigned during five months 
in peace. His successor, Lucius II. who 
formerly was Gerhard, a regular canon, 
governed the church during eleven months, 
but not prosperously. For he was dis- 
turbed in various ways by the tumultuous 
Romans; and in attempting to quell one 
of their insurrections, he was killed by the 
stroke of a stone. His successor, Euge- 
ni us III. formerly Bernard, a Cistercian 
monk, and a very distinguished disciple of 
the celebrated St. Bernard, abbot of Ulair- 


* See Muratori, Antiq, Ital. Medii Moh tom. vl. p. 
t6 ; l^hilterus, De Libertate Eccles. Getman. lib. iv, 
c. iv. p. 545, &o. ; Rasponus, De Basilica Lateranensiy 
lib. iv. p. 295, &c. 

* It was contested among other things whether the 
consecration should precede or follow the collation of 
the regalia. See Hoffmann, Ad Concordatum Henrici 
V. et CallisH II. Wittemb. 1739, 4to. 

* In addition to the common historians of the popes, 
see De Lannes, Bist. du Pontijicat du Pape Innocent 
II. Paris, 1741, 8vo. 


vaux, came to the government of the church 
A.D. 1145, and during nine years encoun- 
tered similar troubles and dangers until 
his death in 1152. For he was repeatedly 
driven from Rome, and at one time passed 
a long exile in France.* Anastatius IV. 
previously Conrad, bishop of Sabino, had 
a more tranquil reign, but it was of short 
duration; for he died a.d. 1154, after fill- 
ing the chair one year and four months. 

9. Under his successor, Hadrian IV. 
who was an Englishman* and a regular 
canon, and whose true name was Nicolas 
Breakspear, the contentions between the em- 
perors and the Roman pontiffs, which were 
apparently settled in the times of Calixtus 
II. broke out anew. Frederic I, sur- 
named Barbarossa, [Red-Beard], as soon 
as he was chosen emperor, a.d. 1152, ex- 
plicitly declared his intention to maintain 
the imperial authority and prerogatives 
throughout the empire, and especially in 
Italy ; and to set bounds to the immense 
power and wealth of the poutifls and of 
the clergy at large. Hadrian in view of 
this emergency, concluded it to be his duty 
to defend the authority and majesty of the 
church. Hence when the emperor was to 
be crowned, a.d. 1155, first a contest arose 
respecting the functions of an equerry, 
[holding the pope’s stirrups when he 
mounted his horse or dismounted], which 
the pontiff would have Frederic perform. 
Then followed other disputes and contro- 
versies between them in relation to public 
matters, which were fiercely agitated by 
letters. These contests being in a mea- 
sure settled, others followed of equal mag- 
nitude and difficulty in the year 1158, 
when the emperor, in order to set bounds 
to the daily increasing wealth of the pon- 
tiffs, the bishops, and the monks, made a 
law that BO fiefs should be transferred to 
another person without the knowledge and 
consent of the lord of whom they were 
held;® and also exerted all his powers to 

* These tumixlts at Rome originated from a strong 
party of citizens, who adopted the principles of Arnold 
of Brescia^ (see chap. v. sec. 10, below), and wished to 
shake off the yoke of priestly government, and restore 
the ancient form of the Roman empire: After an un- 
successful application to the emperor of Germany to 
make Rome his residence, and there to escercise the 
same powers as the old Roman emperors had done, they 
determined to restore the ancient Roman republic, and 
to re-instato the Roman senate in all Its ancient 
grandeur. This being their object, all their movements 
wore of course sedition against the pontiffs as tempo- 
ral sovereigns. See Planck’s Geschiehte d. Chriitt. ! 
Kirchl. GeseilschaStsnerfissmngy vol. iv.p. 324, Ac. and 
the authors referred to in note 4, part ii. chap. v. sec. 
10 of this century, page 427, below.— -Afnr. 

» He was the* only Briton who has ever been Pope, 
though at various times, both before and since the 
Reformation, several have been cardinals. — R. 

See Muratori, AnUq. Ital. Med. JEvi, tom. vi. p. 
2.39, See. where he shows that by this and other laws, 


reduce the minor states of Italy under his 
authority. An open rupture seemed about 
to take place, when the pontiff was re- 
moved by death on the first of September', 
A.D. 1159.* 

10. AVhen a new pontiff was to be 
elected, the cardinals were divided into 
two factions. The one which was the most 
numerous created Roland of Sienna pon- 
tiff; the other the less numerous elected 
Octavianus, cardinal of St. Caecilia. Ro- 
land assumed the name of Alexander III. ; 
his competitor took that of Victor IV. 
The emperor, who for various reasons dis- 
liked Alexander, give his support to Vic- 
tor. The council of Pavia summoned by 
the emperor A.D. 1160, decided according 
to the emperor’s pleasure. Victor there- 
fore prevaded in Germany and Italy ; and 
Alexander had to quit Rome and Italy, 
and to retire to France. In the midst of 
the commotion and strife Victor died at 
Lucca, A.D. 1164. But another pontiff 
was immediately elected by order of the 
(>mp<'Tor, namely, Guido, cardinal of St. 
Calixtus, who assumed the name of Pascal 
III. and who was acknowledged by the 
princes of Germany in the diet of Wurtz- 
burg, A.D. 1165. Alexander however re- 
turned from France to Italy, prosecuted 
his cause with some success, and in the 
Latcran council at Rome, a.d. 1167, 
deposed the emperor, whom he had before 
repeatedly excommunicated, and absolved 
bis subjects from their oath of allegiance 
to him. But not long after Rome was 
taken by the emperor, and Alexander was 
obliged to flee to Benevento, and leave 
the chair of St. Peter in the hands of 
Pascal. 

i 11. The prospects of Alexander seemed j 
j to brighten up when the emperor, after 
losing the greater part of his army by a 
! pestilential disease, was obliged against his 
inclinations to retire from Italy, and when 
Pascal was removed by death, a.d. 1168. 
But his expectations were soon disap- 
pointed. For the opposite faction elected 
John, abbot of Struma, to be pontiff with 
the title of Calixtus III. ; and the empe- 
ror, though absent in Germany and occu- 
pied with various wars and contests, sup- 
ported the new pontiff as far as he was 
able. After settling a partial peace in 
Germany, the emperor in 1174 marched 
again into Italy with a fine array, intending 
to chastise the cities and republics which 

Frederio first opposed a barrier to the power of the 
clergy. 

^ These events are carefhlly investigated by the illus- 
trious Count Biinau, History of Frederic /. written in 
German, p. 45, 49, 73. Ac. 99, 105, &o. 


had revolted from him. If success had 
attended this expedition of the emperor, 
he would doubtless have compelled Alex- 
ander to give place to Calixtus. But he 
met with disappointments and reverses ; 
and after several years spent in alternate 
defeats and partial victories, being dis- 
couraged by so many discomfitures and dif- 
ficulties, he concluded a peace with Alexan- 
der III. and a truce with his other enemies 
at Venice, in the year 1177.® Some tell us 
that the pontiff, placing his foot upon the 
neck of the suppliant emperor, repeated 
the words of David, Ps. xci. 13. But 
most of the moderns consider the report 
as entirely unsupported. ' 

12. Alexander III. whose conflict with 
Frederic I. procured him fame, had also no 
slight contention with Henry II. kin^ of 
England, in the case of Thomas a Beexet, 
archbishop of Canterbury. In the council 
of Clarendon a.d. 1 164, several regulations 
were enacted, by which the extent of the 
regal power in respect to the clergy, was 
more accurately defined, and the preroga- 
tives of the bishops and clergy were cir 
cumscribed within narrower limits. Bccket 
refused to submit to these regulations, 
because in his opinion they were prejudi- 
cial to the divine rights both of the church 
at large and of the Roman pontiffs. Enmity 
now took place between the king and the 
archbishop, and the latter fled into France 
to Alexander III. who was then an exile 
‘there. The pontiff and the king of France 
procured a sort ot’ reconciliation, and 
Becket returned to England, But as no 
means could induce him to yield to the 
wishes of the king, four of the courtiers, 


* These transactions are well illustrated by count 
Biinau, M6i m;)m, p. 115 — 242. To which add Fortu- 
natus Olmus, Istoria della venuta a Venetia Occulta- 
mcnteneL an. 1177, di Papa Alessandro III. Venice 
1622, 4to.; and Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii Mot, tom. 
iv. p. 249, &c.*, Origincs Gudphicce, toin. ii. p. 379, 
See.; Acta Sanctor. tom. i. April, p. 46, in the Life of 
Hugo, abbot of Bonneval ; and tom. ii. Abril, p. 596, 
in the Life of Galdinus of Milan, which two ecclesias- 
tics acted os arbitrators and legates in ucgociating this 
peace. 

* See Biinau, uhi supra, p. 242 ; Heumann, Pceciles, 
tom. ill. lib. i. p. 145 ; Bihlioth. Italique, tome vi. p. 5, 
16, and the writers mentioned by Sagittarius, Introd. 
in Hist> Eccles. tom. i. p. 639, tom. ii. p. 609. 

4 See Matth. Paris, Uistoria Major, p. 82, 8.3, 101, 
102,104; Wilkins, Concilia Magrue lirit. iom. i. p. 
434, &c. [These articles of Clarendon or constitutions 
as they are called, were drawn up by the king and rati- 
fied in a full assembly of the great lords, barons, and 
prelates of the nation. The civilians yielded a ready 
assent to them, and most of the prelates were disposed 
I to do the game. But Becket long refused, and at last 
very reluctantly subscribed to thorn. Of this compli- 
ance he afterwards repented, and obtained absolution 
from the pontitf, who at the same time disapproved 
most of the articles and pronounced them null and 
void. The articles are exhibited in Harduin’s Concilia^ 
tom. vi. par. il. p. 1607, Ac. with the papal approba* 
tion or disapprobation suldoined to each. — Mur. 
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doubtless with the king’s privity, assassi- 
nated him in the church before the altar, 
in the year 1 170.^ The king after various 
altercations had to make such expiations 


» Guil. Stephanides, //»,s. Tiwme CantuarAn Spark’s 
Scriptores 11 rum Anglicar. LoxnXan, 1723, fol. p. 4; 
Lupus, hpistol(g ct Vita T/ionue Cantuur. EpistoliB item 
Alexandri TIL, Ludooici VII.. licnrici II., in kac 
causa, ex M S. Vaticano, Brussels, 1682, 2 vols. 4to, 
and in the Works of Lupus ; Natalis Alexander, Se- 
lecta Hist. Eedes. Capita, scec. 12. diss. x. p. 833, &c.; 
Stapleton, Tres Thonue seu res gesUe Thomce Apostoli, 
S. Thomce Cantuar. et Thorme Mori, Colon. 1612, 8vo. 
[Thomas was the son of a London merchant, and edu- 
cated at Oxford and Paris. Having entered into the 
service of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, ho was 
sent to Bologna to study canon law. On his return he 
was made archdeacon of Canterbury; and not long 
after the king called him to court, and made him lord 
chancellor of England. On the death of Theobald a.d. 
1162, the king made him archbishop of Canterbury. 
While chancellor he had served the king with great 
ability and lived in great splendour. But he now as- 
sumed an austere mode of life, and became a strenuous 
delender of the pretended rights of the church and a 
rigid disciplinarian. To restrain the usurpations of 
the clergy, the king caused the constitutions of Cla- 
rendon to bo enacted. Against these and all other 
attempts of the king to reform abuses, Beckot made 
strenuous opposition ; and exerting his high powers as 
primate of all England, and possessing great and 
shining talents, and at the same time supported by the 
Pope and by the king of France, ho was able to thwart 
nil the plans of king Henry. The king therefore caused 
him to be prosecuted for malconduct while chancellor. 
He was also arraigned for contempt of the king, and 
condemned in a grand council of the nation at Nor- 
thampton A.n. 1 164. Hocket now appealed to the Pope, | 
contrary to the laws of the realm, and soon after fled 
to France. Protected by the pontUf and the king of 
France he treated Henry with insoletmu ; and at length 
through the mediation of the pontiff and the king of 
France, Henry and Becket were so far reconciled that 
the latter was permitted to return to his see. But he 
now carried matters with a high hand, dealt out his 
anathemas and censures, and resisted all attempts of 
the king to restrain the exorbitant power of the clergy. 
The king was now in Normandy. The archbishop of 
York and several noblemen, whom Beckot had excom- 
municated, repaired to the king complaining of the 
treatment they received from Becket. Tlie archbishop 
remarked to him that so long as Bucket lived, the king 
could never expect to enjoy peace and tranquillity. The 
king being violently agitated, burst forth into an ex- 
clamation against his servants whoso want of zeal, he 
said, had so long left him exposed to the machinations 
of that ungrateful and imperious prelate. Four gentle- 
men of his household overhearing the exclamation, im- 
mediately formed the resolution to assa.ssinate Becket. 
They asked leave to go to England and set out forth- 
with, without apprising the king of their designs. Soon 
after they were gone, the king conjectured from some 
circumstances and remarks of the men what they in- 
tended to do ; and he sent messengers after them com- 
manding them not to lay hands on the primate. But 
the messengers arrived too kite, the deed was done. 
The king was now greatly distressed, and took every 
possible means to clear himself of suspicion and to 
pacify the Pope. The assassins fled to Rome, did 
penance, and obtained absolution from the Pope on 
condition of perpetual exile. The king also made his 
submission to the Pope, and with much difficulty ob- 
tained absolution some years after. See Hume’s Hist, 
qf Engl. chap. vili. vol. i. p. 322—361 ; Rapin, Hist, qf 
Eng. and Collier’s Eccles. Hist, qf Eng. vol. 1. p. 370. 
The works of Becket consist of his correspondence or 
letters, collected by John of Salisbury and edited by 
Christian Lupus, Brussels, 1 682, 4to, with a Quadrilo- 
gus or the fourfold life of Becket by Herlbert his 
chaplain, William of Canterbury, Alan abbot of Deoche, 
and John of Salisbury. — Mur. [See also the other 
histories of England by Lingard, Turner, Macintosh, 
&c. The most recent work on thia subject is Giles’s 
hi/e and Letters otf Tho. d Becket, Load. 1846^ 2 vols. 
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for thia crime as the pontiff dictated ; and 
in the year 1173, the assassinated arch- 
bishop was enrolled among the martyrs or 
the glorified saints of the highest order.* 
13. Alexander III. employed not only 
arms but also artifice and the influence of 
councils and laws, to establish the inde- 
pendence of the church, and especially to 
confirm the power of the Roman pontiffs. 
For (I.) in a council at Rome a.d. 1179, 
called the third Lateran council, in order 
to avoid the commotion so often produced 
by the election of a new pontiff, he or- 
dained that the right of voting should be- 
long exclusively to the cardinals; and that 
the person who had the votes of two-thirds 
of the college of cardinals should be con- 
sidered the legitimate pontiff. This con- 
stitution has continued to the present time. 
Thu.s from that period the election of pon- 
tifis assumed tho forms which it still re- 
tains ; and not only the people but even the 
clergy of Rome were wholly excluded from 
any participation in it. (IF.) In the same 
council he, the first of all the pontiffs, 
sanctioned a crusade against heretics who 
were then troubling tho church at large, 
and especially certain provinces of France.* 
(III.) He took from bishops and councils 
the right of designating the persons who 
might bo worshipped as saints, or placed 
canonization, as it is called, among the 
, greater causes, that is, such as are to be 
[ decided solely by the pontiff.^ (IV., 
Omitting some things of minor importance, 
we add this only, that he actually put 
in operation the power claimed by tho pon- 
tiffs since the time of Gregory VII. namely, 
that of creating kings. For in the year 
1179 he conferred the title of king on 
Alphonsus I. duke of Portugal, who had 
previously under Lucius II. made his ter- 
ritory tributary to the church of Rome.® 


8vo, which he published as a sequel to his edition of 
the various lives of the archbishop written In Latin by 
his contemporaries, published in 2 vols. 8vo, and of his 
EpistoUe, in 4 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1845.— /f. 

• Bulceus, Hist> Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 328, &c., 
and for his festival, p. 397 ; Colonia, Hist. Litter, de 
la Ville de Lyon, tome li. p. 249, &c. 

s See Natalis Alexander, Setecta Hist. Eccles, Ca» 
pita, Bcecul. xll. diss. ix. p. 819, where he treats at large 
of this council ; also Ilarduin, Concilia, tom. vl. par. 
il. p. 1671, &c. [Maclaine is stumbled that Moshelm 
and others should call this the third Lateran council, 
when it appears there had been six or eight councils 
previously held there. But there was no mistake made 
by Moshelm. This was the third general council of the 
Lateran, all the preceding, except two, having been 
provincial councils — Mur. 

4 The subject of canonizations has been treated under 
the ninth and tenth centuries, p. 306, 340 ; and that of 
pontifical elections under the eleventh century, p. 357, 
with the notes appended. 

^ Baroniua, Annalet, ad ann. 1179; Innocent HI. 
Epistoke, lib. i. ep. 49, tom. i. p. 64, €d. Baluze. [It 
should he remembered that Alexander III. only con- 
firmed the title of king to Alphonsus, It having long 
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14. Lucius III. -vvho was previously 
Ubald, bishop of Ostia, was the first pontiff 
elected solely by the cardinals, according 
to the regulations of Alexander III. IFis | 
reign, which commenced a.d. 1181, was a 
turbulent one ; for he was twice driven 
from Rome by the citizens, who no doubt 
disliked a pontiff elected contrary to the 
ancient custom, or without the concurrence 
of the clergy and people. lie therefore 
died an exile at Verona, a.d. 1185. His 
successor, Hubert Crivelli, bishop of Milan, 
known among the pontiffs by the name of 
Urban III. died of grief on account of the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Saladin, a.d. 
1187, after performing nothing of much 
importance.* The next pontiff, Gregory 
VII 1. previously Albert of Benevento and 
chancellor of the church of Rome, died in 
the second month of his pontificate. After | 
him Clement III. previously Paul, bishop j 
of Palestrina, reigned longer; for he con- 
tinued to the fourth year and died a.d. 
1191, yet few of his deeds are worthy the 
notice of posterity.* More famous was 
Coclestine III. who before his election was 
Hyacinth of Rome and cardinal deacon; 
for in the year 1194 he laid under an inter- 
dict the emperor Henry VI. and Leopold 
duke of Austria, for having imprisoned 
king Richard of England on his return from 
the Holy Land; and also Alphonso X. 
king of Gallicia and Leon, on account of 
an incestuous marriage; and he commanded, j 
though without effect, Philip Augustus, the 
king of France, to receive back his repu- | 
diated wife Ingelburga.* But this pontiff, 
and nearly all the others of the present 
century, were outdone and eclipsed by the 
pontiff elected near the end of the century 
A.D. 1198, namely, Lothair, count of Signi, 
a cardinal deacon, who assumed the ponti- 
fical name of Innocent III. But his reign j 


before been applied to him by bis army and by some 
neighbouring princes. Sco Pagi, Critica in Baron, ad 
ann. 1139, sec. xxili. — Mur. 

• He was the personal enemy of the emperor Prode- 
ric I. and quarrelled with him till the day of his death. 
3ut l|iij,;pOuld not coerce him, because the German 

d to the emperor. He once resolved to 
^BWinopSnicate Frederic ; but the people of Verona 
whera ibe resided would not allow of such a transaction 
In ^ir city. See Schmidt’s Kirchmgeschichte, vol. 

.849, Ac. — Mur, 

* The most important of his acts was his compro- 
mise with the citizens of Rome, by which he gave the 
city a new form of government, yet retained the su- 
preme power in his own hands. He therefore made 
Rome the place of his residence ; whereas his three 
immediate predecessors had been unable to reside there. 
See Baronius, Annales, ad ann. 1183, no. 2.3. — Mur. 

3 Though the king did not retreat when the interdict 
was laid on him, yet as the pope and the king of Den- 
mark, who was brother to Ingelburga, continued to 
prosecute the matter, Philip concluded to end the con- 
test by restoring his queen. See Daniel’s Hist, qf 
France^ English edit. vol. i. p. 426, &c.— Mur. 


will properly bo described under the fol- 
lowing century. 

15. Of the flagitious conduct, the frauds, 
ignorance, and corruption of the infe- 
rior bishops, priests, Rud deacons, the 
whole history of these nines, and the laws 
of the ecclesiastical councils, afford ample 
testimony.^ It is not strange therefore 
that the monks were in higher repute than 
the secular clergy; for being bound by 
their vows and by their respective rules of 
life, they had fewer opportunities of com- 
mitting crimes. And yet these monks, 
who claimed pre-eminence in the church 
and despised and inveighed against both 
the secular clergy and the regular canons,® 
had in most places departed entirely from 
their institutions and rules, and exhibited 
to the public, patterns of vice and wicked- 
ness rather than of virtue.® The Clunia- 
censians were for a long time the best and 
most devout among the Benedictines ; but 
under their abbot Pontius, being loaded 
with wealth and riches by the liberality of 
the pious, they entirely laid aside their for- 
mer strictness and copied after the base 
lives of the other Benedictines. And though 

4 “ Tho ccclesiastios of that ago had renounced all 
immediate subordination to the magistrate ; they openly 
pretended to an exemption in criminal accusations 
from a trial before courts of justice, and were gradually 
introducing a like exemption in civil causes. Spiritual 
penalties alone could bo inflicted on their offcncos; 
and as the clergy had extremely multiplied in England, 
and many of them were consequently of very low charac- 
ters, crimes of tho deepest dye, murders, robberies, adul- 
teries, rapes, were daily committed with, impunity by 
the ecclesiastics. It had been found, for instance, on 
inquiry that no less than a hundred murders had since 
the king’s accession [a.p. 1151—1163], been perpe- 
trated by men of that profession, wlio had never been 
called to account for those offences (Neu(>r. p. 394); 
and Imly orders wove become a full protection for all 
enormities. A clerk i nWorcostershire liaving debauched 
a gentleman’s daughter, had at tliis time proceeded to 
murder the father ; and tho general indignation against 
this crime moved the king to attempt the remedy of an 
abuse which was become so palpable, and to require 
that the clerk shonld be delivered up and receive con- 
dign punishment from the magistrate ( Fitx-Sfeph. p. 
3,3, Huit. Quad p. 32). Becket insisted on the privi- 
leges of the church, and confined the criminal in tho 
bishop's prison lest he should be seized by Ihe king’s ofli- ! 
cers, and maintained that no greater punishment could i 
be inflicted on him than degradation. And when tho | 
king demanded that immediately after he was degraded | 
he should be tried by the civil power, the primate as- 
serted that it was iniquitous to try a man twice upon 
the same accusation, and for tho same oft’ence.” 
Hume’s Hist, of Engl. vol. i. chap. viii. reign of Henry 
II. p. 833, 334.— Mur. 

3 See the epistle of Rupert Tuitiensis, in Marteno’s 
Thesaurus Aneedntor. tom. i, p. 285, &c. who places 
tho monks before the apostles themselves. 

6 See Nigel Wireker, an English poet of much wit, 
who lived about the middle of this century, in his 
Speculum Stulforum or Bruncllus, a poem often pub- , 
lished and in which he severely lashes the several j 
orders of monks of his age, sparing almost none except i 
the Carthusians. [This poen), among other editions, ! 
was published at Frankfort, 1002, and at Wolfenbuttle, 
1662, 8 VO. In it an ass Is represented as wishing to 
exchange his short tail for a long one, indicative of a 
monk aspiHng after an abbey. — Schl.] Also Bernard’* 
Considerationes ad Eugenium. lib. iii. cap. iv. 
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some of the succeeding abbots endeavoured 
to cure the evil, their efforts fell far below 
their wishes and their expectations ; nor 
could the primitive sanctity of Cluiiy ever 
be restored. * ^ 

16. Among the Cistercians, who were 
neither so old nor so rich an order as the 
Cluniacenslans, there was far more appear- 
ance of innocence and sanctity. Hence a 
large share of the respectability which the 
Cluniacensians had enjoyed was transferred 
to the Cistercians; and they increased 
daily in numbers, wealth, and power. No 
man in this age contributed more to the 
advancement of this order than tlie cele- 
brated abbot of Clairvaux, St. Bernard, 
a man of immense influence throughout 
Christian Europe, one who could effect 
whatever he pleased, often merely by his 
word or nod, and could dictate even to 
kings what they must do. lie is therefore 
j ustly called the second parent and founder 
of the Cistercian order ; and both in France 
and in Germany this order was called from 
him the Bernardine order. ^ A hundred 
and sixty monasteries owed their origin or 
their regulations to him ; and when he died 
he left seven hundred monks in his monas- 
tery of Clairvaux. Among his disciples 
there were many who became archbishops 
and bishops, besides one sovereign pontiff, 
Eugene III. 

17. But this prosperity of the Cistercians 
excited the envy of the Cluniacensians, 
and produced, first, strong dislike and 
afterwards open quarrels between these two 
opulent and powerful orders. Each of 
them followed the rule of St. Benedict; 
but they differed in dress and in the regu- 
lations superadded to the rule. The Clu- 
niacensians accused the Cistercians of too 
great austerity; and on the other hand, 
the Cistercians taxed the Cluniacensians 
with having abandoned their former sanc- 

j tity and regular discipline, which was 
strictly true, St. Bernard, the oracle and 
guardian of the Cistercians, in the year 
1127 first attacked the Cluniacensians in 
writing. St. Peter Maurice, abbot of 
Cluny, replied to him with much modesty. 
The controversy was now propagated far- 
ther, and extended over otner countries of 
Europe.® To this contest, another of great 

warmth was added respecting tithes. In 
the year 1132, Innocent 11. among other 
new privileges conferred on the Cistercians, 
exempted them from the payment of tithes 
on their lands ; and as many of these lands 
had paid tithes to the Cluniacensians, they 
were greatly offended at this indulgence of 
the pontiff, and entered into warm contro- 
versy both with the Cistercians and with 
the pontiff himself. In the year 1155 this 
controversy was in some way adjusted, 
but how does not clearly appear.^ 

18. Of the regular canons whose origin 
was in the preceding century, many spent 
their time much better than the crowd of 
monks did ; and they were not unserviceable 
to the church by keeping schools here and 
there, and by performing other offices.® 
And as the pious and the good therefore 
treated them with much kindness, and as 
they were often put in possession of the 
goods of the unprincipled monks, the latter 
loaded them with abuse. The canons on 
the contrary assailed the monks both orally 
and in writings, and maintained that they 
ought to bo excluded from sacred offices 
and honours, and to live in their cloisters 
secluded from the intercourse of men. 
Hence a long and bitter controversy arose 
between the monks and the canons, re- 
specting their comparative merits and rank, 
in which both parties went to extremes.* 
On the side of the monks, among others, 

1 the following eminent men in particular 
engaged ardently in the contest, namely, 
Peter Abelard, Hugo of Amiens, and Ru- 
pert of Duytz ; the cause of the canons 
was defended, among others, by Philip 
Ilarven^, abbot of Good Hope.’' The re- 
mains 01 this old controversy are visible at 
the present day [1760]. 

19. To the Benedictine order a new sect 
was added near the commencement of this 
century, namely, the order of Fontevraud 
[Fontis Ebraldi], so named from the place 
where its first monastery was erected, on 
the confines of Angers and Tours, then a 

niacens. tom. i. p. 667—699 ; add the 

Cluniaccnsem et Citterciemem, published by 

Thesaur, Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 1573—1613. 

Mabillon, Annales Boned, tom. vi. p. 80, &c. and 
riquez, Annales Cister. tom. 1. p. 28, &c. i 

Hitt. Eccles. livr. Ixvii. sec. 49, 90. — Mur. . 

* See Manriquez, Annales Cister. tom. 1. p. 232, &c. ; : 
Mabillon, Annales Bened. tom. vl. p. 212, 479, and his 
preface to the 0pp. 9. Bernardi; Be Lannes, Hist, du 
Pontiftcat d' Innocent II. p. 68, &o. 79, &c. ; Hertlus, 

De Exernutione Cisterc. a Decimit. 

* See tne Hitt. Litter, de la France, tome lx. p. 

112, &c. 

« See Lambertus, Epistola, in Martene’s Thesaur. 
Aneedot. tom. 1. p. 329, &c. 

7 Abelard, Opp, p. 228, ed. Paris, 1616, 4to ; Mar- 
tene’s Thesaur. Aneedot. tom. v. p. 970, ^5, 16i4, &c. 
and his AmpUtsima Collnctio, tom. ix. p. 971, 972; 
Harvenglus, Opera, p. 385, Douay, 1621, foi. 

1 See, beside many others, Martene’s Ami>lusima 
Collectio Monum. Vet. tom. ix. p. 1119. 

* See Mabillon, Annahx Ord. Boned, tom. vi. pas- 
sim; and in his life of St. Bernard prefixed to his 
edition of Bernard’s works; Manriquez, Annalee 
Cist’rcienses, nearly throughout the second volume, 
and in a part of the third. 

* Bernard’s Apologia (for so his book is entitled) 
aiflong his Opera, tom. i. p. 62.3 — 533. Thfe reply of 
Peter Cluniaccnsis, surnamed Venerabilis. is extant 
among his epistles, lib. i. ep. 28, in the BUtUoth. CU£- 


wild spot beset with thorns. Its founder 
was Robert of Abrissel, first an eremite 
and then a monk, who prescribed for his 
followers of both sexes the rule of St. 
Benedict, but with the addition of some 
singular and very austere regulations. 
Among these regulations a very remarkable 
and altogether peculiar one was, that he 
united the monasteries for the two sexes, 
and subjected both the men and women to 
the government of a female, professedly in 
accordance with the example of Christ, 
who commended St. John to the care of 
his mother, and would have him to obey 
her as a mother.^ Robert was equally suc- 
cessful with the other founders of new 
[monastic] sects in those times; for the 
novelty of the institution and the singu- 
larity of its form allured great numbers to 
embrace it. But he fell under strong sus- 

f )icion of having undue and illicit fami- 
iarity with females, from which his modern 
disciples use all the means in their power 
to vindicate his character.^ 

20. Norbert, a German, and subse- 
quently archbishop of Magdeburg, at- 
tempted to restore the discipline of the 
regular canons, which was now sinking in 
many places, and wholly prostrate in others. 
For this purpose, in the year 1121 he 


> Peter Abelard, Opem., p. 3S, whose tostiinony is 
confirmed by the form still retained by the order, and 
Is placed beyond all doubt ; notwithstanding Mablllon, 
from his zeal for the Henedictino fraternity, labours 
after a sort to invalidate it in hU Annales hmedict, 
totn. V. p. 423. Concerning this llobertand his order, 
seo tho Acta Sanctor. torn. iii. Februar. p. 593, 3cc. ; 
Dion. Sammarthanus, Gallia Christiana, tom. ii. p. 
1311, &c. ; Peter llaylo, l)irtionnairf\ torno ii. art. 
Fonteoraud, p. 1187, &c. ; Ilelyot, Ifist. des Ordres, 
tome vi. p. 83. On the present state of Fontevraud see 
Moloon. Voyages lAtargiqHes,y. 108, &c. and Martene’s 
Voyage Litter, de Deux Jicvedictins, par. ii. p. 1, &c. 

* The epistles of Godfrey of Vendome, and of Marbod, 
in which Robert is severely censured, are well known. 
In what manner these accusations are answered by the 
monks of Fontevraud may bo learned fi’orn Jo. Do la 
Mainferme, Clypetis Nascentis Ordinis Fontebs'uldcnsis, 
Paris, 1684, 8vo, and his Dissertationes in Epistolam 
contra Itobertum de A rbrir.sello, Saumur, 1682, 8vo. 
There was a dispute on this subject with Peter I3ayle. 
Seo the Dissertation Apologetique pour le Bienheurefxx 
Hob, d' Arbrisselles sur ce qu’en a dit M. Bayle, Ant- 
werp, 1701, 8vo; not to mention Mabillon, Annates 
Bened. tom. v. and vi. p. 9, 10, and many others. — [Tho 
founder of this order, Robert or Rodbert, was born 
about A.D. 1047 at Arbrlssol, seven leagues from Ren- 
nes, became doctor of divinity at Paris in 1074, as- 
sisted the bishop of Rennes, was made arch-presbyter 
In 1085, formed a college of regular canons in 1094, 
became famous as a preacher, resigned an abbacy in 
1 008 to travel and preach, set up the monastery of 
Fontevraud in 1100, and employed several succeeding 
tears in travelling about Franco and establishing mo- 
nasteries, till his death in the year 1117. His order was 
eonflrmed by the pontiff in 1113; and Bertrade (for- 
merly queen of France) was the first lady abbess. She 
died in 1116. About a.d. 1700 tho order was divided 
into four provinces, those of France, Aquitaine, Au- 
vergne, and Bretagne, which collectively contained 
fifty-seven priories. See Bayle, Dictionnaire^ art. 
Fontevraud ; and Baillei^ Vies des Saints, tome i. Feb. 
p. 325, &c. — Mur, i 


established a new sect at Premontre, in 
Champ^ne,’ which, recommending itself 
by sobriety of life and manners and culti- 
vating literature and the useful arts, at 
once extended itself throughout Europe, 
and in a little time acquired immense 
riches.^ But this prosperity of the order 
soon extinguished their primitive zeal, and 

E lunged the PraBmonstratensians into all 
inds of vice. They followed the rule 
called St. Augustine’s, but with some slight 
alterations and the addition of certain 
severe laws, whose authority and influence 
however did not long survive their author.* 
21. About the middle of the century, 
one Berthold, a Calabrian, with a few com- 
panions, migrated to Mount Carmel [in 
Palestine], and in the place where the 
prophet Elias of old is said to have hid 
himself, built an humble cottage with a 
chapel, in which he and his associates led 
a laborious and solitary life. As others 
continued to unite themselves with these 
residents on Mount Carmel, Albert, the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, near the com- 
mencement of the next century, prescribed ' 
for them a rule of life, which the pontiffs 
afterwards sanctioned by their authority 
and also changed in various respects, and 

* Premontr6, tho original scat of this order, is placed 
by Mosheim and by Helyot in Champagne, by Ma* 
claine in Picardy, and by some maps in the Isle of 
Franco. It is situated indeed near the borders of all 
three ; but according to Bus^hlng’s Geography (vol. 
ii. p. 373, ed. 6 llamb. 1764), tho last-mentioned is the 
true location ; for Promoutr6 belongs to the Laonnois, 
a dependence of the government of the Isle of France. — 
Von Finem. 

•* The religious of this order were at first so poor 
that they had nothing they could call their own but a 
.single ass, which served to carry the wood they cut 
down every morning and sent to Laon in order to pur- 
chase broad. But in a short time they received so 
many donation.s and built so many monasteries, that 
thirty years after the foundation of this order they had 
above a hundred abbeys in France and Germany. In 
process of time tlie order increased so prodigiously that 
it had monasteries in all parts of Christendom, 
amounting to 1000 abbeys, 300 provostships, a vast 
number of priories, and 500 nunneries. But this num- 
ber is now greatly diminished. Besides what they lost 
In Protestant countries, of 6.1 abbeys which they had in 
Italy there is not one now remaining. — Mad, 

^ See Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, tome ii. p. 156, and 
the writers cited by him ; Van der Sterre, Vita S. 
Norberti Preemonstratensium Patriarchce, Antw. 1658, 
8vo; Hugo, Vie de S. Norbert, Luxeinb, 1704, 4to; 
add Launol (though sometimes uncandid), Jnquisitio 
in Privilegia Ordinis Preemonstrat. cap. 1. ii. in his 
0pp. tom . iii. par. i. p. 448, &c. On the present state 
of the place and the monastery of rreraontr6, see Mar- 
tene’s Voyage LittSr. de Dexsx Bened, tome ii. p. 49, &c. 
[The Preemonstratenses, or monks of Premontrfe, vul- 
garly called White Canons, came first into England 
A.D. 1146. Their first monastery, called New-House, 
was built in Lincolnshire by Peter De Saulia, and 
dedicated to St. Martial. In the reign of Edward I. 
the order in question had twenty-seven monasteries in 
England. — Mad. [They had six monasteries in Scot- 
land — four in Galloway; one near Stranraer, and 
the others at Holywood, Whithorn, and Tongland; 
one at Di 7 burgh, and one at Feme in Ross. Keith’s 
Scott. Bish, p. 398, &c. This order had also several 
houses in Ireland.— /f. 
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when it wms found too rigorous and bur- 1 
densome mitigated it considerably.^ Such I 
was the origin of the celebrated order of 
Carmelites, or as it is commonly called, 
the order of St. Mary of Mount Carmel, i 
which subsequently passed from Syria into 
Europe, and became one of the principal 
mendicant orders. The Carmelites them- 
selves reject with disdain this account of 
their origin, and most strenuously contend 
that the holy prophet Elias of the Old 
Testament was the parent and founder of 
their society.* But they are able to per- 
suade very few (or rather none out of their 
society) that their origin was so ancient 
and illustrious; and many, even in the 
Romish communion, treat their pretensions 
with great severity.® 


I I have here followed principally Papcbroch, an ac- 
curate writer on this suljjeet, and well supported by 
authorities, in the ^cta Sanctor. Anttverp. inenso 
Aprili, torn, iii. p. 774—802. It is well knowrr that the 
Carmelites moved a great contest with this learned 
Jesuit at the court of Rome, tor disparaging the digrrity 
and antiquity of their order. The history of this long 
contest is given by Holyot, I fist, Ordrox, tome i. p. 

282, &c. It was terminated in the year IGOB by Inno- 
cent XII. who imposed sileirco on both parties. [The 
Carmelites accused Tapebroch before the pontiff Inito- 
cent XII. alleging that the volumes of the Acta Sanc- 
torum which boro his name were full of errors. The 
puntitf referred the case to the Congregatioix of the 
lnde.v. The Cannclitos being in high repute in Spain 
brought the.se books before the IiKiuisition of that 
country in the year 1691 ; and by that tribunal the 14 
volumes for March, April, and May, were condemned 
A.D. IGOf). Tapebroch and his friends however ob- 
tained liberty to otter to the Inquisition a vindication 
of these volumes ; but all their controversial writings 
with the Carmelites were, in the year 1697, proscribed 
by the Inquisition. The next year the poi>e interposed, 
commanding both parties to 1^ silent and to drop the 
whole controversy. — Mur, 

* Of the many Carmelite writers who have written 
upon this subject, tlio neatest and most concise is 
Thomas Aquinas, a Krench Carmelite, in bis Dissertatio 
Hist or. Theol. in aica Patriarchatux Ordinis Cnrrmdi- 
tarum Vrophetce EUce Vindicatur. Paris, 1632, 8vo. 
The- modern writers on this controversy with Pape- 
bi’och are far more tedious. 

* See Ilarduin’s Opp. Poxthnma p. 642, &c. ; Labat, 
Voyage en Espagne et Italic, tome iii. p, 87 ; Courayer, 
Examen des DcJ'auts Tlieotogiques, tome i. p. 4.05, &c. 
['•'he pretentions of the Carmelites to an antiquity 
reaching back to the time of Elijah are ridiculous in 
tiio e.xtreme; and it is astonishing that they should 
dare to hazard their reputation by advancing such pro- 
tensions. The rule prescribed to them by Albert, a.d. 
1205, consisted of sixteen articles, and it required them 
to confine themselves to their cells except when at 
work, and to spend their time in prayer; to possess no 
individual property ; to fast from the feast of the holy 
cross till Easter, except on Sundays ; to abstain from 
eating flesh altogether, to labour with their hands; 
and to observe total silence from vespers till the tierce 
of the next day. This rule was mitigated considerably 
by Innocent IV. On the conclusion of peace with the 
Saracens, a.d. 1229, the Carmelites left Syria. Some 
of them wont to Cyprus, others to Sicily, and others to 
France. They came to England about 1 240, and had 
about forty houses in that country. In the 16th cen- 
tury St. Theresa, a Spanish lady, undertook to reform 
the order. They were now divided into two classes. The 
Carmelites of the ancient observance were called the 
mitigated or moderate; the reformed or those of the 
strict observance were called bare-footed Carmelites, 
because they went barefooted. The former were dis- 
tributed Into forty provinces, subject to one general. 
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22. We will now mention the principal 
writers, both Greeks and Latins. Among 
the former, the most noted in after times 
were the following: — Philip Solitarius, 
whose Dioptra or dispute between the soul 
and the body is sufficiently known Eustra- 
tius, who defended the cause of the Greeks 
against the Latins and explained some 
books of Aristotle Euthymius Zigabenus, 
who on account of his Panoply against all 
Heretics and his expositions of the scrip- 
tures, may bo ranked among the principal 
writers of the age John Zonaras, whose 
Annals with some other works are still 
preserved Michael Glycas, who also de- 
voted himself to history and to some other 
species of writing;® Constantine Ilarmeno- 
pulus, a respectable writer on both civil 
and canon law;® Andronicus Camaterus, 
a strenuous polemic against the Latins and 
the Armenians who were opposed to the 
Greeks Eustathius of Thessalonica, the 
most learned Greek of his time, and the 


The latter qtiarrcllcd among thomselvca, and became 
divided into the congregation of Spain containing six 
provinces, and tlxe congregation of Italy embracing all 
the rest. — Mur. [Tl»ey had nine or ten houses in 
Scotland. Keith, uln supra, p. 454, &c. — R. 

* Little is known of this Grecian Monk, who flou- 
rl.'^hed A.D. 110.'). His Dioptra or Dialogue bctwqpn 
the soul and the body, on the principles which should 
regulate man's life, is extant only in the Latin transla- 
tion of Pontanus, Ingoldstadt, 1604, 4to, and in the 
liihlioth. Patrum, tom. xxl. — Mur. [See respecting 
him Fabricius, liiblio. Uraca, tom. vi. p. 566—7, lib. v. 
cap. y.—H. 

4 See note 3, p. 397. — ^Inr. 

® See Simon’s Critique do la liiblio, Ecclcs. de M, 
Du Pin, tome 1. p. 318, 324. [Euthymius was a monk 
highly esteemed by Alexius Comnenus for his erudi- 
tion, and flourished about a.d. 1110. The Panoplia 
Dogmalica Orthodoue Fidei admnus omnes llaireses,\s 
a compilation from the Fathers made by order of the 
emperor and with the aid of several assistants, in de- 
fence of the doctrine of the Greek church against all 
Its opposers. It is published (but not entire) by Gro- 
goras at Tergovist in Wallachia, 1710, fol. His com- 
mentaries on the Psalms and on the four Gospels were 
published together in Gr. Verona, 1530, and the latter 
by Mattluei, liips. 1792, 8vo. All his published works 
are extant in Latin in the Biblio. Patr. tom. xix. 
— Mur. 

7 See note 5, p. 396. — Mur. 

* Some have placed Glycas as late as the fifteenth 
century. See Lami, Dist. de Glyca, prefixed to his 
Ddicice Virorum Eruditor. tom. 1. [See u notice of him 
In note 4, p. 396. — Mur. 

* Constantino Ilarmenopulus was a learned civilian 
and judge at Thessalonica. Cave and others suppose 

I he flourished a.d. 1150, but some place him two centu- 
ries later or about a.d. 1380. His best work is his 
ITpovvipov v6p.u>v or manual of civil law, edit^, Gr. ®nd 
Lat. with notes, Geneva, 1587, 4to. Ilis Epitome Diou 
norum Sacrorurnque Cufwnurn, Gr. and Lat. is in 
Leunclavius, Jus. Gr. tom. i. So also his Liber de 
Sectis HcerHicis and some other tracts. — MUr. 

A ndronicus Camcrtcrus was prefect at Constanti- 
nople and Ailed other high ottices under Manuel Com* 
nenus a.d. 1156, and was distinguished for his erudition 
and eloquence. He wrote Adversus Lalinot, or a dia- 
logue between Manuel and the Roman cardinals then 
at Constantinople respecting the procession of the Holy 
Spirit ; also a dispute of the emperor with Peter, an 
Armenian doctor ; and a tract on the two naturea ol 
Christ, and other subjects.— J/wr, 
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well-known commentator on Homer; * Theo- 
dorus Balsumon, who expended much la- 
bour in expounding and digesting the civil 
and ecclesiastical laws of the Greeks.® 


1 See note 2, p. 396. — Mur. 

* For a fuller account of all these writers, sec Fabri- 
clus, If/Mio Gr<eca. [Theodorus Balaamon was deacon, 
uomophylax, chartophyiax, and librarian of the great 
church at Constantinople, and afterwards patriarch of 
Antioch, though he never took possession of his see, it 
being In the hands of the Latins. He flourished a.u. 
1180 and lived till a.d. 1203 or longer. He was the 
most learned Greek of his time and a powerful adver- 
sary against the Latin church. His works are com- 
mentaries on the apostolic canons, the councils and 
canonical epistles of the fathers (edited Gr. and Lat. 
by Justell, and still better by Beveridge, Oxon. 1672, 
fol.); Commentaries on the Nomocanon of Thotius 
(edited Gr. and Lat. by Justell, 1615, 4to. and In the 
liiblioth. Juris Canoti. tom. ii.); a collection of ec- 
cles^^tlcal constitutions) in the liiblioth. Juris Canon, 
tornr 11. )i and several other treatises on particular 
points and questions in ecclesiastical law, which were 
published by Leunclavius and Cotelier. 

The other Greek writers of this century were the 
following 

•: Nicetus Scldus, an atdagonist of the Latins A.n. 1110, 
from whom Leo Allatius has made some extracts, De 
Consensu, 8iC. lib. 1. cap. xlv. 

ISicetus Byzantinus, a philosopher, i.e. a monk, a. d. 
1120, who wrote a Defence of the synod of Chalcedon 
against the prince of Armenia, which is quoted by Leo 
Allatius, ubi supra, and published entire, Gr. and Lat. 
In the Gr. Orthod. tom. i. 

Georgius, metropolitan of Corcyra a.d. 1136, distin- 
guished himself as a writer and negociator In the con- 
troversy with the Latins. 

Antonius Melissa, a Greek monk a.d. 1140, author 
of Loci Communes de I’irtutibus et compiled from 

the fathers edited Gr. and Lat. by Gesner, Zurich, 
154G, fol and Geneva, 1609, fol. 

Isaac, patriarch of the greater Armcni^ flourished 
perhaps a.d. 1150, author of two invectives against 
the Armenians; Gr. and Lat. in Auctar. Nov. tom. ii. 

Iaica.s Chrysoberges, a monk and patriarch of Con- 
Btantinopio a.d. 1155 (alii 1118) to 1167, author of 
some Synodal decrees at Constantinople, a.d. 1166; 
published by Leunclavius. Jus Gr. Horn. lib. iii. 

Basil Achridenus, metropolitan of Thessalonica a.d. 
11.55, author of an epistle to Pope Hadrian IV. who 
solicited him to renounce the Greek church and con- 
nect himself with the Latin ; extant Gr. and Lat. in 
the Jus Gr. Horn. lib. v. 

Michael, a rhetorician and protccdicus of the great 
church of Thessalonica a.d. 116U, who fell into the 
heresy of the Bogomils and afterwards renounced it. 
A short confession of his faith is published by Leo 
Allatius, De Consensu, &c. lib. ii. cap. xii. 

Alexius Aristenus, noinophylax and oeconomus of 
the great church of Constantinople a.d. 1106. A Sj/~ 
nopsis Canonum with the scholia of this eoclesiastio is 
In Beveridge’s PandecUe Canonum, Oxon. 1672, fol. 

Theorianus, a Greek theologian sent by the emperor 
Manuel Comnemis a.d. 1117, to bring the Armenians 
to the Greek faith. His successful discussion with 
Nauses, the Armenian patriarch, put into the form of 
a dialogue, was published Gr. and Lat. by Leunclavius, 
1578, 8vo, and then in Fronto le Due’s Auctarium, 
Paris, 1624, tom. 1. 

Simeon, Magister and Logotheta about a.u. 1170. 
Tp him some ascribe the Syriopsis Canonum on which 
Alexius Aristenus wrote Scholia; but the work was 
probably written before their day. 

John Phocas, a native of Crete, first a soldier and then 
a monk and a married presbyter. In the year 1185 he 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the holy places ; 
and on his return wrote a concise and accurate account 
of what he saw, entitled Compendiaria Descriptio Lo~ 
corum €sb Ur be Antiochia usque Hierosolymam, ncc non 
Syricset Pheenicice, edited Gr. and Lat. by ‘Leo Alla- 
tius, Symmict. par. 1. p. 1, Colon. 1663, 8vo. 

George Xlphilinus, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 
1193—1199, was author of Decretum de Juribus Terri- 
toriorum, extant, Gr. and Lat. in the Jus Gr. et Bom. 
lib. i. p. 283. 
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22. The following may be considered as 
the principal Latin writers: — Bernard, 
abbot of Ulairvaux, from whom the Cis- 
tercian monks took the name of Bernardins. 
He was a man of genius and taste, and of 
correct views in many respects, but super- 
stitious and deficient in judgment, one who 
was able to conceal a great thirst for do- 
minion under the garb of extraordinary 
piety, and who did not scruple to load 
with false accusations all those who hap- 
pened to incur his displeasure.® Innocent 


I John Camaterus, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 
1199—1206. Ills Decretum de Nuptiis ComoOrinorum 
was published Gr. and Lat. by Leunclavius, in the Jus. 
Gr. Born. lib. iv. p. 2H.5.— Afur. 

3 The works of St. Bernard have been splendidly 
edited by Mabillon, with learned prefaces to his trea- 
tises containing much valuable information, and an 
appendix comprising the ancient biographies of him : 
[printed at Paris, 1666, 2 vols, fol. and 8 vols. 8vo, and 
a.d. 1690, 6 vols. St. Bernard was born of honourable 
parentage at Fontaine near Dijon, a.d. 1091, and edu- 
cuted at Chatillon, where he distinguished himself much 
as a scholar. At the age of twenty.two he renounced 
the world and becanje a Cistercian monk. In the year 
1 1 1 5 ho was created abbot of the newly-erected monas- 
tery of Clairval or Clairvaux in the territory of Lan- 
gres, where ho spent the remainder of his life and 
acquired an influence almost unbounded throughout 
Europe. He was remarkably austere in his mode of 
living and wholly absorbed in practical religion. His 
eloquence was bold, thrilling, and irresistible ; for his 
conceptions were vivid, his language clear and strong, 
and his zeal determined and unyielding. In the year 
1127 he attended the council of Troyes, and did much 
to procure the establishment of the order of Knights 
Templars. From the year 1130 ho espoused the cause 
of Innocent II. against his competitors, and for ten 
years supported that pontiff’ and at last procured him a 
complete triumph. In the year 1140 he assailed Abe- 
lard, and contributed much to destroy his reputation 
and influence, and to reduce him to a state of wretched- 
ness. In 1146 he sot himself to rouse Europe to a new 
crusade, and actually persuaded the king of France and 
the emperor of Germany to march large armies to the 
Holy Land. The complete failure of the crusade, con 
trary to his predictions, much lowered his reputation. 
But he defended himself by ascribing the failure to the 
sins of the crusaders. In 1147 he procured the con- 
demnation of the heresy of Gilbert, bishop of Poictiers, 
Tho same year he assailed the Petrobrusians and drew 
off many persons from that heresy. He also attackec 
and routed the Apostolici. In 1151 he exposed the ar 
roganoe and pride of the Roman pontiffs. He died a. d. 
1 153 in the sixty-third year of his age, was sainted, and 
reported to have wrought innumerable miracles both 
before and after his decease. A prolix life of him was 
written by several of his contemporaries. Tho best 
modern history of his life is that of Neander, entitled 
Der heil. Bernard und sein Zeitalier, Berlin, 1813 and 
1830, 8vo. Milner’s of Bernard, which makes up 
nearly the whole of his church history of the twelfth 
century, is worth reading, though written with partia- 
lity. His works are nearly all on practical religion, and 
consist chiefly of letters and discourses.— A/ ur. [Nean- 
der’s work on Bernard has been translated into English 
by Miss Wrench, and published in London, 12mo, 1843, 
a charitable obiect. See Gibbon's character oi 
Bernard in bis Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 113, &c. ; 
and for a juster and more eloquent estimate of the cha- 
racter of this remarkable man, see Taylor’s Fanaticism, 
p. 247—267. In the preface to her excellent translation. 
Miss Wrench gives some interesting particulars of the 
history and ultimate dissolution of the fhmous abbey of 
Clairvaux. It is now a bouse of industry for the re- 
formation of criminals, two thousand prisoners being 
employed in the numufiicture of stuffs. The only work 
of Bernard which has been made accessible to the 
English readejr is his Meditations, translated by War- 
ren, Lond. 1700, 8to.— R. 
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HI. the Roman pontiff, whose epistles and 
other productions contribute to illustrate 
the religion and discipline of the age.* 
Anselm of Laon,’* a man of acuteness and 
a skilful dialectician. By him was edu- 
cated Abelard, famous in that age for the 
acuteness and elegance of his genius, the 
extent of his erudition, his dexterity as a 
disputant, and the misfortunes which befel 
him.® Godfrey or Geoffry of Vendome, 

i Tho Epistles of Innocent III. \\er 0 republished by 
Baluzo in 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1G82. [He was pontiff from 
A.D. 1198 to 1216, and will be noticed more particularly 
in the following century. Besides his Letters ho wrote 
a number of Tracts and Discourses, chiefly of a prac- 
tical and devotional character ; also a commentary on 
the seven penitential Psalms, on the contempt of tho 
world, and on the mysteries of the mass. But none 
of these is now of much value.— A/ //r. 

* Anselm of I.aon was schoolma.<9ter and dean of tho 
cathedral of Laon about a.d. 1103, and died a.d. 
1117. Abelard his pupil represents him as neither 
learned nor discriminating, but a man full of words 
without much meaning. (See Abelard's Hist, of his 
Own Sufferings, c. iil.) Ho was author of tho Glossa 
Inter linealis, or interlinear and marginal notes to tho 
Old and New Testaments derived from tho writings of 
the fathers, often published ; e. g. T.yons, 1528, Antw. 
16.34, &c. The commentaries on Matthew and .lohn, 
on the epistles of Paul, t^e Apocalypse, and the Can- 
ticles, published among tffe works of Anselm of Can- 
I terbury, arc by some ascribed to Anselm of Laon. — 
Mur. 

Seo Buylo, Dictionoire, art. Ahehird, tome 1. p. 18, 
fuid tome ili. art. F.iradet, p. 2174; Gcrval.s, Vie do 
Pierre Alwlard et de Ileloise, Paris, 1728, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The works of Abelard, comprised in ono volumo 4to, 
were published by Francis Amboise, Paris, 1616. But 
a collection twice or even thrice as large might be 
made; for, cui non dictus liylasi* — [Abelard was born 
of noble parentage at Palais, near Nantes, a.d. 1079. 
Ho tirst studied under Roscelinc, founder of tho sect 
of Nominalists. Distingui-nhed as a scholar, he re- 
moved to Paris at the age of twenty, to study dialectics 
under William de Champeaux. After a while he be- 
gan to dispute with his teacher ; and, as many of his 
fellow-students awarded to him the victory in several 
cases, his master became jealous of him and they 
parted. In a.d. 1099 he opened a school of his own 
at Mclun, ton leagues from Paris ; and his school being 
thronged, he removed it to Corbeil to be nearer Paris. 
Tho school of his former master and present rival 
declined fast. But soon after the lioalth of Abelard 
failed, and he had to retire for two years. On resum- 
ing his school at Corbeil, he completely ran down his 
rival Champeau.x. Abelard next removed to I.aon to 
study theology under Anselm. Here again the pupil 
outshone the master and became his rival. Ho now 
name to Paris and lectured with vast applause on theo- 
logy and philosophy, to a great concourse of students 
from different countries. But now at the age of forty, 
he seduced the celebrated Helolse, a fatherless girl of 
eighteen, who was placed under his instruction. She 
bore him a son, and to pacify her enrageti relatives he 
privately married her. She however denied the mar- 
riage, lest it should destroy his prospects in the church, 
i and retired to a monastery. Her uncle now hired 
I ruftians, who entered his chamber by night and in- 
llictcd on his person a disgracefbl and cruel mutlla- 
1 tion. Heliose then took the veil, and Abelard became 
I a monk at St. Denys. He now resumed lecturing, and 
I also published his “ Theology.” [ Introductio ad 
1 Theologiam, In his Opera, p. 973 — /i.] This work 
! brought on him the charge of heresy, and was burned 
by order of the council of Soissons, a.d. 1121. — Still 
Abelard was popular as a lecturer. But having 
asserted that St. Denys the founder of the church at 
Paris was not the Dionysius of Athens, mentioned in 
the book of Acts, a new persecution commenced ; and 
he retired from St. Denys, a.d. 1122, to a forest near 
Nogent in Champagne, where he lived in retirement. 
But students gathering round him there a new monas- 


who has left us epistles and some disserta- | 
tions;^ Rupert of Duytz, tho most famous 
expositor of the scriptures among the Latins 
of this century, a man generally of a sound 
judgment and not destitute of imagination 
and taste;® Hugo of St. Victor, a man of a 

tery grew up called that of the Paraclete. Ho hod 
now six hundred pupils. Next ho was chosen abbot of 
St. Gildaa de Ruya near Vannes, wlicro he spent many 
years. Tho convent of Argeuteuil where Heloiso was, 
being dispersed, Abelard gave her tho convent of the 
Paraclete, wliere she spent tho rest of her life, a devout 
abbess. Now the famous correspondence between 
Abelard and Heloiso took place; a corrc.spondence 
which Mr. Popo has transformed and altered greatly 
in his poetic version. Abelard was again accused of 
heresy by St. Bcrjiard and others, appealed to the 
pope, was condemned unheard, set out for Rome a.d. 
1110, readied Cluny where Peter tlio Vencmblo 
received him kindly, procured from tho popo his 
acquittal, and also effected a reconciliation between J 
him and St. Bernard. Abelard passed two years st 
Cluny, witli reputation for piety and learning, and 
delivered acceptable lectures though in declining | 
health. He died there in 1112, aged sixty-threo years. 
The lc.arned and candid Dn Pin, in his Auteurs A’cefe- 
sins. cent. xH. ch, vii. after examining the fourteen 
charges of erroneous doctrine imputed to him, pro- 
nounces them all false or frivolous, except tho two fol- 
lowing, namely, the eleventh, that the Jews who crucl- 
lled Christ did no sin by tliat act ; and tho twelfth,-that 
the power of binding and loosing belonged only to tho 
inspired apostles, and extended only to tho church 
militant. Tho Catholics generally, according to Bayle, 
have been less gevero upon Al)elartl’s character than 
tho Protestants. His seduction of his pupil all must 
condemn. It appears also that ho was both vain and 
selfish. Nt ithcr do his writings display those masterly 
talents which his reputation as a lecturer would lead 
us to c.xpcct. His printed works contain four Epistles 
to Heloiso, seven Epistles to others, a history of his 
life till A.D. 1134, his apology or confession of faith, 
expositions of tho Lord’s prayer, the Apostles’ creed, 
and tho Athanasian creed ; u reply to queries of He- 
loiso, a tract against heresies, Commentaries on Ro- 
man.s. thirty-two sermons, dirt otions for tho nuns of 
tho Paraclete, and his Introduction to Theology.— 
Mur. [See also Herrington’s Lives Abelard and 
llc/oise, liond. 1787, 8vo ; and tho Hist. Litter, de la 
France, tome xii. p. 86, &c. Tiio works on which 
Bernard founded his charges were the Theuloiiin 
Christiana in Martene, Thesaurus, tom. v. p. 1106, 
&’C. ; tho Ethica, seu Sdlo te Ipsurn in Pezlus, Anecd, 
tom. iii. par. ii. p. 627, and liis Sic ct Non, on the con- 
tradictions of tho fathers, w hich has been printed for 
the lirst time only about ten years ago, by Victor 
Cousin, in the Collection des Uocumentt Iniditt tut 
I'Hisfoire de Fra?ire, piljlishcd l)y the French govern- 
ment. Tho one which M. Cousin edited is in tlio 
volumo entitled (Euxires Inedites d' Abailard, Paris, 
1836, 4to; to which he has prefixed a valuable Intro- 
dmtion tracing the early history of scholasticism as it 
existed in France. Besides tho Sic et Non, this volumo 
contains Abelard’s Dialccticu in five parts, a frag- 
ment, De Genrribus et Speciebus, with Glostof by him 
on Porphyry, the Categories, on a book De Inierpreta- 
done, and on the Topica of Boethius — all published for 
the first time. — R. 

4 Godfrey was abbot of Vendome from a.d. 109.3, 
till after a.d. 1129. He was a zealous supporter of 
Urban II. who created him a cardinal, and held an 
extensive correspondence with pontiffs, cardinals, and 
bisiiops. His works, comprising epistles, eighteen 
tracts, and fifteen sermons, were published by 8lr- 
mond, Paris, 1610, 8vo, and then in the Jitblioth. 
Fatrum,U>Ta.x \\. — Mor. 

» Concerning Rupert of Duytz, (Tuitiensis) besides 
the common historians, Mabillon treats particularly 
in his Annates Benedict, tom. vl. p. 19, 20, 42, 144, 
168, 261, 282, 296; and also states Uie controversies 
into which he was brought. ^Rupert was a German i 
monk of 8t. Laurence near Liege, and then abbot of | 
Duytz near Cologne. He commenced author a.d. i 
11)1, and died 1135. He was known as a polemic in I 



prolific mind who has written on nearly all 
the branches of knowledge then cultivated, 
both sacred and profane, and who has said 
many things well Richard of St. Victor, 
the coryphaeus of the mystics of that age, 
whose Area Mystica in particular, con- 
taining the marrow of this sort of wisdom, 
was received with avidity Honorius of 
Autun, a theologian and philosopher, not 
without reputation ;® Gratian, a monk to 
whom canon law was indebted for a new 
form and increased authority;* William of 
Rheims, who composed various tracts to 
subserve the cause of piety Peter Lom- 

hls day, and was accused of not holding the doctrine 
of transubstantiatlon, but perhaps falsely, lie is 
cMofly known to us as a commentator on nearly the 
whole Bible; but he also wrote on the rites of worship 
through the year, on the conflagration of Duytz, con- 
templations on death, tracts on the will and oinnipo- 
tonoo of God, the Jives of some saints, &c. His works 
have been repeatedly printed; e.g, Paris, 1638, 2 tom. 
folio. —Mur. 

> See the Gallia Christiana, tom. vii. p. 661. Ilis 
works wore printed together in three volumes folio, 
Rouen, 1618. Berlangius has written expressly of him 
In' his Dist. de Hugone a S. Virtore, Hclmst. 1746, 
4to. Add Marteno's Fot/age Littir. tome ii. p. 91, 92. 
[Hugo of St. Victor was born a.d. 1096, but whether 
at Ypres in the Netherlands or in I.ower Saxony, has 
been contested. lie was an Augustiiuan caixon in the 
monastery of St. Victor at Paris, where he died a.d. 
1140, aged 44. So fully did he enter into the theolo- 
gical views of St. Augustine, and so exactly did ho ex- 
j press them In his writings, that ho was called Augu.s- 
! tine the Second, and also the Mouth of Augustine. 
He commented largely on all parts of the Bible, wrote 
on Dionysius the Aroopagite, and composed many 
tracts and works on philosophical, theological, and 
practical subjects. But a considerable part of the 
works ascribed to him and published ns his have been 
adjudged to other authors. — Mur. [See also Oudfn, 
De Styriptor, Kcdcs. tom. ii. p. 11.38, and the Hist. 
Litter, ae la France, tome xii. p 7, &c. The only work 
of importance which Is indubitably his production, is 
Dc Sacranirntis Christ. Fidei. — R. 

* Gallia Christiana, tom. vii. p. GG9. [Uichai’d of 
St. Victor was a Scotchman, but spent his life at Paris, 
being first a regular canon and then for nine years prior 
of St. Victor near the walls at Paris, till his death 1 173. 
He was the intimate friend of St. Bernard and of Hugo 
of St. Victor* His writings are numerous tracts and 
ireotlsot pn practical and experimental religion, and 
on bIbHoiil and theological subjects, in all of which he 
s^ltuollxec almost continually. The best edition of 
bis works is said to bo that of Rouen, 16."i0, in 2 vols. 
fol. — Mur. [See also Scliroeckh, Kirchcngcsch. vol. 
xxix. p. 275.— R. 

s This celebrated writer is usually called Honorius 
qf j4utun, but Le Beuf has shown that he was a Ger- 
man, in his Diss. tur I' Hist. Fravfaise, tome i. p. 254. 

[ He was a presbyter and schoolmaster in the church of 
Autun in Burgundy, and flourished about a.d. 1130. 
His works are an account of the ecclesiastical writers 
compiled from Jerome, Gennadius, Isidore, and Beda; 
commentaries on the books of Solomon, a dialogue on 
predestination and free will, Gemmai Animo’ or on the 
mass and its ceremonies, on the visible creation, Eluci- 
darium, on heresies, on the philosophy of the world, on 
the properties of the sun, a catalogue of the Popes, all 
published in the UibUoth. Ratrum, torn. xx. besides 
many pieces never published. — Mur. 

< Sec note 6, p. 398. 

** William of Rbeims was perhaps first a monk of 
Clairvaux under Bernard, and certainly was abbot of 
et. Thiery near Kheims, and then during nine years 
Abbot of St. Nioosius at Rheims. In the year 1153 he 
resigned his abbacy and became a Cistercian in the 
monastery of Signl. His works are, De Vita SolitaHa, 
Speculum Fidei, JEnigma Fideit Meditationes, De Con- 


bard, often called Master of the Sentences, 
because he collected and arranged scien- 
tifically the theological opinions and deci- 
sions of the Latin fathers;® Gilbert de la 
Porr6e, a theologian and philosopher wha 
is said to have explained some points in 
theology erroneously William of Auxerre, 
much celebrated for bis Summa Thcolo- 
gica or system of Theology;® Peter of 

templando Deo, De Natara Corporis et Animi, Dispu- 
tatio contra Petrinn Abalardum, De Erroribus Gu- 
lielmi de Cunchis, De Sacramento Altaris, Expositio in 
Cantica Canticorum, Comnumtarius in Epist. ad Roma- 
nos, and Do Vita Sti. Rernardi. All, except the last, 
are in the Rillioth. Cisterciensis, tom. iv. — Mur. 

® Gallia Christiana, tom. vii. p. 68. [Peter I,.QU^ard 
was born at a village near Novaria in Lon^irdy, 
whence his surname of Lombardus. He first 
at Bologna and then went to France to study thewogy, 
being recommended to the notice and kind ofiiooi of 
St. Bernard. At Pairis he acquired high reputation as 
early as a.d. 1 1 41, was mode professor of divinity there, 
and 11, 'iO bishop of Paris till his death a.d. 1 164. Be- 
sides his notes or commentary on the Psalms and his 
collections from the fathers on the epistles of Paul, he 
composed a very celebrated system of divinity extracted 
from the fathers, especially from Hilary, Ambrose, 
Jerome, and Augustine, crititled the Sentences, and 
divided into four books. This work was the text-book 
ill theology for some ages ; and in its general arrange- 
ments has served for a model nearly to the present day. 
The basis of his distribution is the maxim of Augus- 
tine, that all knowledge is either of things or of signs ; 
and that things are divisible into such as are to be en- 
joyed and such as are to be used. Accordingly in the 
first book ho treats of things which arc to be enjoyed, 
vi/,. God, the supreme good of man, ills nature, attri- 
butes, and subsistence in three persons. In the second 
l)Ook he treats of things to be used, viz. tiie creation, 
its production by the power of God, the formation of 
angels and men, the apostacy of angels, and the fall of 
man, of grace and free will, original and actual sin, 
iS;c. In the third book lie treats of the incarnation and 
sacrifice of Christ, redemption, faith, charity, and good 
works, ns conditions of salvation. The fourth book 
treats of the signs or sacraments of the church, except 
that in the seven last sections he treats of the day of 
judgment and the future state. See Du Pin’s Auteurs 
Ecclesias. century xii.cliap. xv. — Mur. [Of the nume- 
rous editions of this once celebrated work, the Libri 
Quatuor Sententiarum, the best arc those published at 
Louvair. Dy Aleaume in 1546, folio, and 1576, 4to. 
There is a question whetiier this work was derived 
from the Sentential of Bandinus, published also at Lou- ■ 
vain by Ohclidonius, 1557, 8vo, which is the opinion of 
^ Chclidonius and Cramer in his Fortsetzung von Bos- 
suet, part vi. p. 846 ; or whether Bandinus epitomized 
Peter Lombard, as Schroeckh in his Kirchenges. vol. 
xxviii. p. 48, and Pe/.ius in Thesaur. Anecd. tom. i. p. 
45 of the introduction, are of opinion. ' This popular 
schoolman did not escape animadversion for some of 
his speculations respecting the human natureof Christ ; 
and sixteen of his articles were condemned by the 
divines of Paris in 1300. See Gieseler, Lehrbuch, &c. 
Cunningham’s transl. vol. Ii. p. 319.—/?. 

’ Gilbert de la Porrfee (Porretanus) was a Frenchman 
of Aquitain, rector of the school at Paris, canon and 
A.D. 1141 bishop of Poictiers till his death, a.d. 1154. 
This distinguished scholar and philosopher advanced 
some views in theology and particularly respecting the 
Trinity, which were new and strange to his contempo- 
raries, and which caused him to be charged with 
heresy. See the next chapter, sec. 11. His notes on 
the Psalms, commentaries on the epistles of Paul, and 
treatise on the Trinity, are said to exist in manuscript. 
All that has been published is bis epistle to the abbot 
of St. Florentius appended to the works of Guibert by 
D’Achery. — Mur. 

* Lo BoBuf, Diss. sur la Somme Thiohgi^ de GuiU 
laume d' Auxerre, in Malet's Continuation des Menxoires 
d* Hist, et de Litterature, tome iii. par. ii. p 317. [He 
was archdeacon of Beauvais, and died at Home 
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Blois, whoso epistles and numerous tracts 
are still read with some advantage;* John 
of Salisbury, a man of genius and learning, 
who united eloquence with the study of 
philosophy and theology, as is manifest 
from his Metalogicus and his books De 
Nugis Curialium;* Peter Comestor, author; 
of the Historia Scholastica, or that epitome 
of the history contained in the Old and New 
Testaments which was formerly studied by 
the j'outh in the schools.® The names and 
merits of the other Latin writers may be 
learned from the works devoted to this 
subject.^ 


1230. — Schf. [Hut Schroeckh ( Kircltrngesch. vol. 
xxviii. p. 157) places him near the end of the thirteenth 
century. — Mur. 

1 Peter of Blois (Blaesena's) was born at Blois, stu- 
died the liberal arts at Paris, civil and canon law at 
Bologna, and tlieology at Chartres under Jolm of Sa- 
lisbury. Perhaps Jio was made a canon at Chartres. 
In 11C7 he went to Sicily and became tutor and after- 
wards secretary to William 11. king of Sicily. Soon 
after on the banishment of his friend the archbishop of 
Palermo, lie returned to France and was invited over 
to F.ngland, where he was made archdeaoon of Batii, 
arclideacon of London, and chancellor to tlie arch- 
bi.shop of Canterlniry. After a life of industry and 
virtue ho died in England A.n. 1200. His works, con- 
si.sting of ias epistles, 65 sermons, atid 17 tracts on 
various subjects then exciting interest, wore p\ibli.4io<i, 
Paris, 1G67, fol. Ho also continued the history of In- 
gulphus of Croyland to the year 1118. Several other 
works of his are lost. See Du Pin, Auteurs Ecc'esUn. 
cent, xil.chap.xi. — Mar. 

> John of Salisbury in Wiltsliirc, England, one of 
the brightest geniuses of tlie ago. He was a pupil of 
Abelard In 11 30, and afterwards an Intimate friend of 
TIujtnasd Bocket, whom he accompanied in his exile for 
seven years ; but he disapproved of Becket’s resistance 
to the king of England. He reUirned to England, but 
on the death of Bocket A.n. U72, lie again went to 
France, and in 1179 was made bishop of Chartres where 
ho died three ye.ars after. His works are Pofyrraticus 
or on the fopperies of courtiers, in wnich ho displays 
much knowledge of tho world, great wit, and very just 
views of men and things; Mr(nhf>'icum, an acute and 
learned treatise on logic, philology, and philosophy ; 
the life of St. Thomas of Canterbury, several hundreds 
of epistles, and a commentary on Paul's epistles. 
The.se works have been published separately, but never 
all together — A/wr. 

^ Peter Comostor was a native of Troyes and a priest 
and de.'in in that city, then chancellor of the university 
of Paris. Toward the clo.so of life he retired to tho 
monastery of St. Victor, where ho died a.i>. 1188. 
Numerous manuscript Fcrmons of his still exist. 
Historia Scholastica is a biblical history of the world, 
from the creation to the end of tlie book of Acts. — Mur. 

* Tho I.atin writers of this century omitted by Mo- 
sheim are the following, arranged alphabetically ; — 

Adam, a Scot and regular canon of the order of 
Preemonstrants, flourished A.n. 11 GO, and died about 
A.n. 1180. He wrote a commentary on the rule of St. 
Augu.stine, a tract on the triple tabernacle of Moses, 
on the three kinds of meditation, and forty-seven ser- 
mon.s, put>li8hed, Antw. IG.59, fol. 

.®lmoth, an Eneli-^h and Danish Angiistlnian monk 
of Canterbury, wlio spent most of his life in Denmark, 
and about a.d. 1105 wrote the life and passion of St. 
Camita, king of Denmark- 

Allred. Ealred or .fl'dred, either a Scot or an English- 
man, a Cistercian monk and abbot of Revesby in Lin- 
colnshire, flourished A.». 1150 and died in liGG. He 
wrote the life and miracles of St. Edward, king and 
confessor, genealogy of the kings of England, De Bello 
Standardii Tempore Stephani Itefsis, Historia de Sane- 
timoniali de IValtkun, published by Twlsden, London, 
1652. Also sermons on tho lessons for the year, on 
Isaiah, Speculum Chariiatis, Tractatus Puero Jesu 
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Duodecenni, De Spiritunli Amicitia, puldished In the 
Bibliotheca Cisterciens, tom. v. and in tho IUbhoth. 
Patrurru tom. xxiii. 

Alanus de Insulis, a Fleming and monk of Clalr- 
vaux, an abbot and a.d. 1151 — 11G7 bishop of Auxerre, 
but ho resigned his bishopric and retired to Clair\aux, 
whore he died a.d. 1182. He wrote a life of St. Ber- 
nard, published l>y Mablllon in the Opera Bemardi. 

Albert or Alberic, a canon of the cluirch of A lx, 
A.D. 1120. He wrote from the account ol others llis- 
toria Hit rosolymitance Expeditionis sub Oodefrido Bui- 
liomvo et Aliis, a very good history of the ^rst crusade, 
from A.D. 1095 to 1120, published hj Bongarslus, 
Gesta Dei per Fraru'os, torn. i. p. I S i. 

Alger, a deacon and schoolmaster at Liege during 
many years, and then a monk of CJuny under Peter 
Maurice. He nourished a.d. J13J, and wrote De Sa- 
cramcnio Corporis ct Satig ninis Domini utt a-rsus Be- 
rengarium, extant in the Bihlioth. I'atrwn, tom. x.vl. 
besides some other things not published. 

Alexander HI. pope a.d. 1159—1181, has left us 337 
epistles. 

Amedeus, bishop of Lausanne a.d. 1141 — 1158. H(. 

wrote eight honiilit s in praise of the Virgin Mary, in 
the Bibhoth. Patrum. tom. xx. 

Anastasias IV. pope a.d. 1153, 1154, has left us thir- 
teen epistles. 

Anselm, bishop of Havelbu.'yr in the diioliy of Bran- 
denburg, a.d. 1149, author of throe diah)gue.s agninst 
tho Greeks, published hy D’Achory, Spicileg. tosn. xiil. 

Arnold Carnoteimi.s, abbot of the Beni.dictlne monas- 
tery of Bonneval in the diocese of Cliartres, an inti- 
mate friend of St. Bernard and still living a.d. 11G2. 
He wrotea nuinherof treatises on practical rcligion.pub- 
lishcd at the close of Cyprian’s works, ed. Oxon. lG8‘i. 

Arnulph, bishop of Luxeu In Normandy, a.d. 1111. 
Ho accompanied lanvls, king of Franco, in his crusado 
to Palestine, a.d. 11 17, was made papal legato to Eng- 
land in 1 IGO, and rau»d> employed in public liusines.s till 
near his death, a.d. 1182, ^iany of liis sermons, oplsliep, 
and epigrams, were publi.sh»;d at Paris, 1.585, 8vo, ar>d 
then in tho BlUioth. Pa(rum,ion\. x\n. Some olher.s 
liave since been publislied. 

Baldric, a native of Orleans and a monk and abbot 
of Angers a.d. 109.5, and arelibisliop of Dol a.d. 1114 — 
1131. He wrote llierosoh/niilnna. Itis aliistory 
of tho first crusado, from a.d. 1095 to 1100, and is ex- 
tant among tho Gesta Dei per Francos, and among the 
Setip. Hist. Fronrici of Da Cht-mo, tom. iv. Ho wrote 
al.so the life of Hugo, archbishop of Rouen, and the 
life of Robert d’Arbri.s8ell, founder of tlio order of 
Fontevraud. 

Balduin, an English sclioolmaster, a Cistercian monk 
and abbot, bishop of Worcester, a.d. 1181, and arch- 
bishop of Canterbury a.d. 1185—1191. He accom- 
panied king Richard I. In his crusade, and died in tlio 
siege of Ptolomai.s. Ho wrote sixteen trACtB pn prac- 
tical religion, De Commrndatlmm 
cramento Altaris ; all extant to Cuter- 

dens. tom. v. i .. 

Berengosus, abbot of 8t. Maximltt 
Troves, llourislied about a.d, Wrote De 

Laude et Incentione Crucis Domini^y and several 
monastic discourses, extant in the BiOhdli. Pair. 
tom. xii. 

Bomacarsus of Milan, teacher among ti»e Catbarl 
A.D. 11G3. His f'ita Cathornrum Ihcrelicurum is in 
D’Achery’s Spicilcg. tom. xiii. 

Callistus II. pope a.d. 1119—1124, has left us thirty- 
five epi.stle3, published in the Concilia, besides five more 
in Baluze, Mlscell, torn. ll. and five sermons in tlie 
Biblioth. Pair. tom. xx. 

Clement III. pope a.d. 1187—1191, has left us seven 
epistles. 

Coolestine II. pope a.d. 1143, 1144, has left us three 
epistles. 

Coclestine HI. pope a.d. 1191—1198, has left us 
seventeen epistles. 

Earlmer, Edrner, Ediner, or Edmund, an English 
Benedictine monk of Canterbury, the pupil and friend 
and biographer of Anselm, arclrbishop of Canterbury. 
Ho flourished a.d. 1121, and was for a time bishop of 
St. Andrews In Scotland, but resigned the see about 
«.n. 1124, and s^^nt his old age at Canterbury. 
He wrote Historia Nocorum five tui satcuU, from 
A.D. lOGG to 1122, which has been highly extolled; the 
life of St. Anselm, uid a few tracts on moral subjects 
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All these are printed with the works of Anselm. Ho 
also wrote the life of St Wilfred, archbishop of York, 
extant In Mabillon, ^cta Sanclor. Ord. liened, Sjocul. 
iii. par. 1. Numerous other tracts, historical and reli- 
gious, are said to exist in manuscript in the Library 
of Corpus Christl College, Cambridge. 

Earniilph, a monk of Beauvais, whom Lan franc invited 
over to England, where ho was successively prior of 
Canterbury, abbot of Peterborough, and lilslmp of llo- 
chester, and died a.d. 1124, aged eighty-four. He 
wrote Du IncvHit Conjugiif, and Do Corpore ct San- 
gu/ne Domini ; in D’Achery's Spicitegium, tom. ii. 

Ecbert, a Gorman Benedictine morik and abbot of 
St Florin in Schoonhoven, flourished a.o. 1154, and 
wrote thirteen Discourses against the Catharl, and the 
life of Elizabeth, his sister, the abbess of Schonaugen. 
His discourses are in the liUiliotk. Patrum, torn, xxiii. 

Elizabeth, a German Benedictine nun and abbess of 
Schonaugen in the diocese of Treves, w^hcre she died 
A.D. 1 IG5 aged tlilrty-slx years. She wrote iier Fhiorts 
or Reuvlntions and a bock of epistles, published, Co- 
logne, 1G28. 

Eugene III. Tope a.d. 1145—1163, has left us eighty- 
nine epistles. 

Florentlnus, called Bravonius, an English monk of 
Worcester, who died a.d. 1118. That year ho com- 
pleted his chronicle from the creation to a.d. 1118, 
chiefly borrowed from Marianus Scotn.s ; he also 
wrote a genealogy of the English kings, both published, 
Loud. 1502, 4to. 

FoIm<ar, head of the monastery of Trleffcn.stein in 
Franconia, about A.D. 1160. He opposed the received 
doctrine of transubstantiation for a time, but recanted. 
Some of his epistles were publi.shcd by Gretser, sub- 
joined to liis Scriptoies Coetanei ado. IWtldenses, 
Ingulst. IG13, 4to. 

Franco, a schoolmaster, Benedictine monk and 
abbot, at Laon, about a.i». 1111. He wrote Do Gratin 
Doi On the liibUoth. Patrum, tom. .vxi.) and some 
otiior pieces, among which was a tract on the quadra- 
ture of the circle, and another on tho principles of 
arithmetic. 

Fulcherius Carnotcnsls, a monk or presbyter who ' 
accompanied Robert, duke of Normandy, in the first 
crusade ; of which ho WTOto a history, entitled Ge.sta 
Prancorum Hierninilom Peregrinaniium ah anno lt>l>5, 
ad annum usquo 1124, composed in a coarse style. Jt 
was published iinperfectin the Gesta Din per Francos, 
and complete in Du Chesno’s Scriptorcs Francici, Paris, 
1640, tom. iv. p. 816. 

Galfrid called also Arthur, bishop of St. Asaph a.d. 
1151 — 1175 (Geoffrey of M<»mno»ith), author of a his- 
tory of Britain from the earliest times to his own age, 
a work not in nmcli repute, published, Paris, 1617, 4to, 
and among the Senptores Jiritannue Minores, lleidclb. 
1687, fol. 

GalfV*id, or Oaulter Vinesauf, (De Vino Salvo), a 
Norman English poet and hi.>,tori«n, who flourished 
A.D. 1199; author of Ilistoria sine Itincrarinm Ri- 
chardi Anglorum Regis in T<^ram Sanctam, and 
Poefnata de Glorioto Hege Richardo ; published among 
the HUtoriae Anglicame Scriptures, Oxford, 1687, tom. 
li. also of some other works never published. — Mur. 

Gaufrid, a French monk, piaor and presbyter of 
Limoges, a.d. 1183, and author of a CAron/cow, relat- 
ing especially to tho history of France from a.d. 996 
to JI84; published by Labbfe, BiUioth. Nov. MS. 
tom. ll. 

Gclasius II. pope a.d. 1118, 1119. He was nobly 
born at Oajeta, in Naples, educated at Monte Cassino, 
made chancellor and cardinal deacon at Home. He 
had to fight for St. Peter’s chair and to abandon Rome, 
and died in France. Ho has left us six epistles, and a 
life of St. Erasmus. 

Gilbert or Gislebert, surnaraod Crispin, a monk of 
Bee at the commencement of the century. He tra- 
veiled to Rome, and had a dispute with a Jew, which 
he afterwards committed to writing and entitled De 
Fide Ecclesus Contra Jndceos- He also wrote Contra 
Jndtsos, and a great number of Homilies, v^hich are 
still preserved In manuscript. He died a.d. 1117. 

Gilbert Folioth, an Englishman, abbot of Leicester 
and A.D. 1149 bishop of Hereford, and a.d. 1161—1187 
i bishop of London. He was competitor with Thomas 
I & Becket for the see of Canterbury, and ever after sided 
I with tho king against Becket. The king employed him 
i muck. Ho was twice excommunicated by the Pope, 


which he did not regard. His commentary on the 
Canticles was published by Junius, Lond. 1638, 4to, and 
eight of his epistles are among the epistles of Becket, 
ed. Brussels, 1682. 

Gille or Gillebert, an Irish bishop, who died a.d. 
1139. He has left us Libellus de Statu Ecclesice, and two 
letters in U-ssher’s Epistol. Uibernic. Sylhge, p. 77. 

Godfrey Viterbiensls, an Italian of Viterbo, a pres- 
byter and secretary to the successive emperors, Conrad 
HI. Frederic I. and Henry VI. Ho travelled much 
during forty years, and became acquainted with Greek, 

I Hebrew, and Chaldaic. His death was in 1186. Ho 
wi*oto a universal hi.-itory entitled Pantheon or Chroni- 
con dedicated to Pope Urban III. extending 

from the creation to a.d. 1 186, a work of vast compass, 
published by Pistorius, Scriptores Rerum Germanicar. 
Francf. 1584. 

Guaterius or Galterius, styled the chancellor, a 
Frenchman, a.d. 1120. He wrote a history of the ; 
capture of Antioch lL)y the Christians, a.d. 1J15, and 
their loss of it in 1119, when Guaterius himself was 
taken prisoner ; extant in the Gesta Dei per Francos, 
tom. i. p. 441. 

Guerric, a disciple of St Bernard, a canon and , 
schoolmaster at Tours, and then a Cistercian abbot in 1 
the diocese of Rheiins, died a.d. 1167. He wrote i 
sermons on tho lessons for tho year, printed in an , 
appendix to the works of Bernard, and in the hiblioth. j 
Patrum, toin. xxiii. i 

Guibert or Gilbert, .abbot of St. Mary at Nogent, in 
Laon, flourished a.d. 1101, and died a.d. 1124. He 
wrote a tract on tlie compo.sition of sermons, morals 
on Job, De Pignoribus Sanctorum, several other 
tracts, and Gesia Dei per Francos, or history of tho 
crusades from their commencement to a.d. 1100; pub- 
li.shcd in Bcjngarsius’ Collection, tom. i. 

Guigoor Guido, of Duuphiny, a Carthusian monk 
and prior, who flourished a.d. 1120. Ho wrote Scalu \ 
Clauslralium, sen de Modo Ornndi, several epistles, a j 
life of St. Hugo of Grenoble, ^:e. 

Gregory Vlll. pope a.d. 1187—1187, h.as left us 
three episile.s. 

Hadrian IV. (Nicolas Breakspear), t’oe only English- | 
man who ever filled tho papal throne. Disappointed of j 
an English njonastery he went to France, studied at i 
Paris, became an Augustlnian monk, prior and abbot } 
at St. Rufus near Valence. Going to Rome on busi- ! 
ne.s.s, Eugene III. created him a cardinal and bishop of i 
Alba. In 1148 he was papal legate to Norway and 
Denmark. Jn 1164 he succeeded to tho papal chair till 
his deatli in 1169. lie has loft us forty-four epistles. i 

Helmold, a presbyter of Lubec and a canon, died a.d, i 
1170. Ho wrote Vhronicon Sr/avornm, Cvom the time 
of Charlemagne to a.d. 1168, published by Bangert, 
Lubec, 1659, 4to. 

Henry of Huntingdon, the son of a married English 
priest, canon of Lincoln, and archdeacon of Hunting- | 
doll, flourished A.D. 1150. Ho wrote Ilistoria Angh- 
rum ab Ipsis Gentis Primordiis usque ad Stephani 
Regis Mortem (a.d. 1154), published by Saville, Lond, 
1596, fol. and Francf. 1601. 

Hermann, a converted German Jew of Cologne, who 
was persecuted by his uubelieving friends, became a 
canon, was contemporary with St. Bernard, and an 
intimate of Rupert of Duytz. He has left a tract re- 
specting his own conversion, published by Carpzuvius 
Lips. 1687. 

Herveus, a Benedictine monk of Dol, a.d. 1130, 
wrote a commentary on tho epistles of Paul attributed 
to St. Anselm, and printed among his works. 

Hildegiird, a German abbess of St. Rupert on the 
Rhine, born at Spanheim a.d. 1098, and died a.d. 
IISO. Her visions or revelations were solemnly 
approved and sanctioned by St. Bernard, by many 
leading bishops of France and Germany, by three 
different popes, and by a council at Troyes. She wrote 
Scivias, seu Fisiones sine Renelationes, life of St. Ro- 
bert a confessor, thirty-eight epistles. Miscellanies, 
and an exposition of the rule of St. Benedict, pub< 
lished, Cologne, 1 566, and most of them also, Hiblioth. 
Patrum, tom. xxiii. 

Honorius II. pope a.d. 1124—1130, has left us eleven 
epistles. 

Hugo Ethcrianus, a Tuscan, who went to Constan- 
tinople and was patronized by the emperor Manuel, 
lie flourished a.d. 1177, and wrote and disputed . 
strenuously against the Greeks. Ills tract on the ; 
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Intermediate state of the soul, and his work on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit against the Greeks, were 
published, Basil, 1543, and in the Biblioth. Pair urn, 
tom. xxil. 

Hugo, abbot of St. Tlavinius in Burgundy, flourished 
A.D, llOI. Ho wrote Chronicon rirdunansa, in two 
parts, the first from the birth of Christ to a.d. 1002, 
and the second to a.d. 1102, published by Labb6, liilh- 
lioth. Not). Munw. torn. i. 

Hugo, a Banodietine monk of Fleury, A.n. 1120. 
He wrote a Chronicon, from Ninua, king of Assyria, 
to liOvvls the Meek, a.d. 840, and an Epilogue em- 
bracing tlio transactions of Lewi.s tlio Meek ; also two 
Books Dti Rt^jria Poh^st ite rt Str.'fdntnli Dinnitnlc. 

Innocent II. pope, a.d. 1130— 11 13, has loft us fifty 
epistles. 

.John, archbishop of Lyons, who a.d. 1112 had a 
coldest with his suffragans re.specting lay-investitures, 
which he wished to suppress. His opi.stlo to them on 
the subject is in llarduin’s CuncilUt, tom. vi. par. ii. 
p. l')19. 

John Brompton, an English Cistercian monk and 
abbot near York, a.d. 1198, the reputed author of thj 
ChroTiicon ab anno 588 nrf annnoi 1198, puhli.shed by 
Twlsden, Scriptores Dercrn An fllci. Load. 1<>'>2. 

John Bnrgundio, a native of Pisa, flourished a.i». 

1 148, died 1 194. Ho translated many homilies of Chry- 
so.stom, John Damascenus, Dtt Fido Orthodoia, and 
Nomeslus’s eight books on philosophy. 

John do Hoxham, a native of Ile.vham in Nortlmm- 
berland an<l an Augustlnian monk a.d. 1 1(>(). He con- 
tinued the liistory of Simeon of Durliaiii from 11.30 
to 1 1 .55 ; see next page. 

John Belcthus, rector of the theological school at 
Paris A.D. 11G2 (alii a.d. \3‘2H) author of Itntlonnle 
Dirinornrn Offiriorum, published, Antw. 1.570, 8vo, 
Lyotks, 1.583, and 1592, 8vo. 

Leo Mar.sicanus, librarian of Monte Cassino and 
cardinal deacon a.d. 1101. He died after a.d. 111.5, 
having been very active and devoted to the holy sec. 
Mo left a chronicle of the monastery of Cas.sino from 
the time of St. Benedict to a.d. 1055; also some ser- 
mons and lives of saints which wore never publislied. 

Lucius II. popo A.D. 1144, 1145, has left us twelve 
epistles. I 

Lucius HI. popo A.D. 1181—118.5, has left u.s two 
epistles. 

Nicolaus, a Cistercian monk of Clairvaux and secre- 
tary to St. Bernard ; but being accused of forging let- 
ters in Bernard’s name, he fled into Italy and long 
aspersed the character of Bernard. A book of bis 
epUtles is in the Biblioth. Pofrum, tom. xxi.; also a 
book of his sermons in the Biblioth. CinUrcientis, tom. 
iii. 

Odo of Camhray, a schoolmaster at Orlean.s, abbot 
of St. Martin of Tours, chosen bishop of CnmhrAy a.d. 
110.5, but refused investiture from the emperor Henry 
IV. He wrote an exposition of the canon of the mass, 
and several other tracts, extant in the Biblioth. Patrum, 
tom. xxi. 

Orderiens Vitalls, an Englishman, born at Atting- 
ham (in Shropshire), a.d. 1075, .sent to Normandy at 
the age of eleven, where ho became a monk, deacon, 
and presbyter, and flourished about a.d. 11 40. He wrote 
an Ecclesiastical History from the birth of Christ to 
A.D. 1142, published by Du Chesne among his Scrip- 
tores Nurmanici, Paris, 1619, fol. p. .321. 

Otho or Otto of Freysingen, of royal German extrac- 
tion, and uncle to the emperor Frederick Barbarossa. 
He studleil at Paris, became a Cistercian monk and 
aV’bcLg^as made bishop of Frisingen a.d. 1138, engaged 
' / in the second crusade, a.d. 1147, resigned his bishopric 
In 1 1 56, and died two years after. Ho wrote a chrono- 
logical history of the world from the creation to a.d. 
1146; also the life and reign of Frederick Barbarossa. 
Both have been often published and particularly among 
the German historians, a.d. 158.5 and 1670, tom. 1. 

Petrus Alfonsus, once Moses, a distinguished Spanish 
Jew. After his conversion. A.n. 1106, he wrote a dia- 
logue against the Jews, in the Biblioth. Patrum, 
tom. xxi. 

Peter Grossolanus or Chrysolanus, archbishop of 
Milan A.D. 1110—1116, which office he was obliged to 
abdicate. He was sent as a papal legate to Constanti- 
nople, and has left us an oration addressed to the Greek 
emperor, Alexius Comnenus, on the procession of the 
Holy Spirit; extant, Latin, in Baronius, Annah ann. 


111.5, and Greek and Latin, in Leo Allatius, Orthod. 
Grtecn, tom. 1. 

Peter Maurice the Venerable, born of a noble French 
family, first a soldier and tiien a monk of Cluny, 
where he was abbot from a.d. 1123 to 1156. Pontius, 
the former abbot of Cluny, gave him trouble during , 
the first years of his abbacy. In 1126 ho commenced 
preaching and writing against Peter De Bruis. In 
1 140 ho received Abelard, and reconciled both Bernard 
and the pope to him. He visited Italy on important 
business in 1145 and 1 150, and was highly honoured by 
popo Eugene and the citizens of Rome. Ho wrote 
Epistolarum Libri vl. tracti against tlio Jews, against 
heresies and Islamlsm, against the Potrobrusiaus, on 
the transfiguration of Christ, on a translation of the 
Kor.au procured by him, and a few other pieces ; all 
piihlishe<l in the Biblioth. Clnnincoftsu, Paris, 1614, 
and the Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xxil. 

Peter, born at Romo a.d. 11 10, a student and monk j 
at Monte Cassino a.d. 111.5— Ii 37, then legate to the 
emperor T.otharius, who employed him at Ills court 
till his deatli. Hu wrote De i’irls IHustrihus Monas- 
tcrii Cu.sinensis, Liber quarfus Chronici Casinensia 
(a.d. 1086—1138) De Notts JAterarum Itomaiiarum, 
besides numerous tracts nevi?r published. 

Peter Cellensis, abbot of the monastery of Cellos 
near Troyes, and then of St. Hemigius at Rbelins, and, 
v.D. 1182 — 1187, bishop of Chartres. He wrote D« 
Ponibu'-, Mos/iici Tubcrnucnli Mtfstica Expositio, De 
Contcientiu, Epistabe, De Disciplina Claiistnili, and 
sermons on the lessons for the year ; all published hy 
the Benedictlno monks, Paris, 1671. 

Philip, bishop of 'rnventum from a.d. 1136 to 1138, 
when he was deposed for not adhering to Peter Lconls, 
the anti-pope, went to Franco and became a monk at 
Clairvaux und<?r St. Bernard. In 1150 ho w'us made 
prior, and 1156 abbot of a convent in the diocese of 
Chartres; which however ho resigned before his 
death, and returned to Clairvaux. llo lias left us 
twenty-live cpi-stles, published by Charles Du Vlsch, 
subjoined to bis Scriptures Ordhits Cisterciensis, p. 336. 

Philip Ilarvong, called Eluomosynarius, abbot of 
Good Hope In llainault a.d. 1140; died 1180. Ho 
wrote tracts, biographies, and letters ; published, 
Douay, 1620, fol. 

Potho, a Benedictine monk of Prum In the dtoceso 
of Treves, a.d. 11.52. He wrote De Statu Domna Dei 
and De Domo Sapientce in tho Bibliotheca Patrum^ 
tom. xxi. 

Kadulphu.s <le Diceto, dean of St. Paul’s, London. 
He w’as a traveller, flourished a.u. 1197, and wrote a 
brief Chronology from the creation to a.d, 1198, and 
Imat^ines llistoriarum ah anno 1148, nd annum 1200; 
both published by Twlsden, Scriptores Decern An- 
glici. 

Radulphus Niger, a Benedictine monk in the diocese 
of Beauvais, who flourished a.d. 1157 (and not In the 
preceding century as some suppose). HU commentary 
on Leviticus published In tho Biblioth, Pair. tom. xvil. 
has been much commended. The commentary on the 
Canticles ascribed to St. Gregory and printed with hU 
works, was the production of Ri^ulph. 

Richard IJagulstadlensis, a monk and prior of 
Hauston [Hexliam] In Northumberland, England; 
flourished a.d, 1180 and died in 1190. Ho wrote 
Watoria de Statu et F.piscopit llagtilstadensia ( Hexham), 
Eccleaias Historia, De Gestis Begin Sle.phani, and De 
PjifUo Stnndardii, a.d. 1135; pubHshea by TwUden, 
Scriptorea Decern Anglici, Lond. 1652. 

Robert, a Benedictine monk of St. Rcmlgius at 
Rheims. He was in tho first crusade, and wrote a 
history of It from a.d. 1095 to 1099; extant In Bon- 
garsius’ Collection, tom. I. 

Robert, surnamod Rotensis, an English student and 
traveller, who flourished a.d. 1120. Ho travelled 
through France, Italy, Dalmatia, and Greece, Into 
Syria, where he stayed long and acquired the Arable 
language. Returning he settled In Spain, atudied 
astronomy, and was made archdeacon of Parnpeluna* 
He abridged the Koran and translated it Into Latin, 
lluct pronounces the translation a wretched one. 

Robert Pullen or Pullus, a dlstinguUhed English 
theologian and scholar. He was made archdeacon of 
Rochester, but to avoid the confusion of a clvU war 
retired to Paris, and studied there some time. He 
returned in 1130 and read lectures at Oxford for five 
I years, and preached every Sunday. He afterwards re* 
F P 
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tufned to Paris, and being deprived of the revenues of 
bl3 archdeaconry he appealed to the Poi)© a.d. 1144, 
\vho invited him to Rome and made him a cardinal. 
He died a.D. 1150. Hia only work which has reached 
us Is S&ntenfiis de TrinUut^'. It Is a system of theology, 
but unlike Peter Lombard’s Smtences, It is not a mere 
compilation from the tathers but a biblical and argu- 
mentative treatise, in M'bich ho shows himself a pro- 
found and orthodox divine. It was published by 
Mathoud, I’aris, JG55, fol. 

Uodulpiius Ardens, chaplain to William IV. dukoof 
Aquitain, A.n. 1101. lie left sermons on the lessons 
fur the year, published at Cologne, 1004, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Rodulpli, abbot of St. Trudo near Laon, about a.d. 
I!‘i0. lie wrote Chrontcon M<ma>itcni Sti Trudoni^, 
puiilishcd by D'Achery, Spicileg. tom. vii ; also a life 
ol' .St. Liotbert, bishop of Cambray — ibid. 

llogcT de Iloveden, a native of York, of illustrious 
F.nglish descent, one of tho household of king Henry 
1 1, and then chief professor of tlieology at O.xford ; 
flourished a.d. llbd, author ot Annales /Inghcaniy 
from A.D. 731 (where lloda ends) to a.d. 1202; pub- 
lished by Saville, Hittorici Anglict, Loud, l.'jbo, foi. 
and Fraiicf. 1001. 

Saxo Grammaticus, a Dane, born of an honourable 
family in Zoeland, dean of tho c.ithodral of lloschild, 
and much esteemed by Absalom, archbishop of Lund, 
who sent him to Pari.s on business and prompted him 
to write his History of iJentnark. He tiaurished a.d. 

1 170, and died a.d. 1*204. llis llhtoria D/inica from 
the earliest times to a.d. llHG i.s written in a florid 
style and is highly estecincd \ best edited by Stepha- 
niuM, Hera, IGli. fol. 

Slgcbertus Gemblacensifi, a monk and writer at 
(leniblours a.d. 1101, a partisan of tho emperor Henry 
1 V. in his conto.sts with the pope. He wrote a Chro- 
nicle fro.iv A.D. 381, where Jerome ends, to a.d. 1112 ; 
prhited among the iltr^ptin'en ffcrui'm/d, Francf. 158.5, 
ful. and by Mirceu.s, Antw. 1008, also Da Scriptorihus 
Dix'la.ddutich, Epidota pro Eedmiis Leodivnxi et Ca~ 
mararensi, adv. Ep, Pnschalis Papf.e, q.\Uq of Higebert 
king of Franco, and some lives of saints. He died 
A,r>. 1113. 

Siitjcon, an F-ngli.sliinan educated at Oxford, whci*o 
ha taught philosophy and theology. Afterwards he 
became a Dunedictino monk and precentor in tho 
cathedral of Durham. Here he examined carefully 
the remains of the library which the Danes had much 
Injured ; and collecting materials from every quarter 
becamo an author. He flourished a.d. 1130, and 
wrote a history of the church of Durham from a.d. 
035 to lOUG, which another hand continued to a.d. 

1 154, a tract conoerning the archbishops of York, 
another on tho siege of Durham, and a history of tho 
English and Danish king.s from a.d. 730 to 1130, 
which John of He.\ham continued to 1155, and from 
^hich Roger Iloveden took nearly the whole of his 
history. These works of Sinwon were published by 
Tvrlg(ten in his Scriptores Decern Anglict. 

Stephen Harding, an Enj^llsh monk of Sherburn. 
He travelled in Scotland, France, and Italy \ became 
first a Benedictine, then a Cistcrchtn in France, where 
hp was made abbot a.d. llOi), and died a.d 1131. He 
composed regulations for the Cistercians, and some 
other monastic pieces. 

Stephen I. bishop of Augsburg a.d. 1113—1120, and 
then a monk of Clony. He wrote a tract De Sacra^ 
m nto AUaris, 8;c. in tho Bildioth. Pair. tom. xx. p. 
1872. 

Stephen, a monk and abbot of Orleans and of Paris, 
one of tho council of regents during the crusade of 
Philip Augustu.s, A.t). lino, and bishop of Tournay, 
A.D. 1 192—1202- He wrote between a.d. I ld3 and the 
time of hla death two liundred and seventy-eight epis- 
tles, published, Paris, 1682, 8vo ; also thirty-one ser- 
mons chiefly on the festivals, aivi a commentary on 
the Decretwn of Gratian, wl>lch are still in manu- 
script. 

Thoodoric, abbot of St. Trudo in the diocese of Laon, 
who died In e.xilo at Ghent A.r>. 1107. Me wrote the 
Ufo of St. Trudo, and of four or flve other saints. 

Urban It. pope a.d. 1185—1187, has left ua flve 
epistles. 

William of Malmcsbwry was a natite of Somerset- 
shire, a IVcnodictihe monk, and librarian and preceptor 
of the nxonastory of Malmesbury, where he flourished 
from 1130 to 1143. He wrote a history of the kings ! 


CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1 . So many causes conspired to debase 
religion and to tarnish and obscure its 
lustre, arising out of the numberless inven- 
tions of human ingenuity, that it may seem 
strange it was not wholly destroyed. In 
the first place, the Roman pontilFs would 
have nothing taught which militated against 
their arrogated supremacy ; and therefore 
they required Christianity to be so ex- 
plained and modified, as to support that 
form of the church which their predeces- 
sors had marked out. Those who would 
not obey their laws, or showed that they 
regarded the holy scriptures more than the 
authority of the Romish see, were cruelly 
destroyed with fire and sword. In the 
next place the priests and monks, finding 
it to be their interest that the people 
should be entirely ignorant and undiscern- 
ing, amused them with a species of theatric 
shows, and placed all religion in empty ce- 
remonies, corporeal austerities and infiic- 
tions, and reverence for the clergy. The 


of Englaixl from the first arrival of tho Saxons, a.d, 
419, to the twentieth year of Henry I. a.d. 1127; a 
continuation of it to a.d. 1143, and a history of tho 
F.nglish bUiiopa from the arrival of Augustine to hb 
own times. These works were collected and pub- 
lished by Saville, Lond. 159G, fol. aiul Francf. IhOL 
His life of St. Aldhelrn, bishop of Sherburn, is in 
Mabillon's A eta S^metor. Ord. Bailed, stccnl. 1. i>. i. 
Some other works of this celebrated English historian 
are said to exist still in manuscript. 

William of Tyro. Whether born In France, Ger- 
many, or Palestine, he is supposed to have been related 
to tho kings of Jerusalom. lie was made archdeacon 
of Tyro a.d. 1 107 ; soon after was sent on business to 
Constantinople, in 1109 undertook a journey to 
Euroi>o, on his return was tutor to llalduiii the 
prince, and a.d. 1174, archbishop of Tyro In tho 
year 1178 ho was at the council of the Latcran, and 
ho spent some months at Constatflinople. In 1188 
Jerusalem being taken by the Saracens, he went to 
Europe to solicit aid from the kings of England and 
France. He opposed tho election of Heraclius to the 
bkshoprlc of Jerusalem, who compassed his death by 
poison, but in what year Is unknown. 'Ho wrote a 
history of the crusades to Palestine, from A.D. 1096 to 
thu year 1180, very highly esteemed, and published, 
Basil, 1549 and lOOO, and by Bongarsius, Ueda Dei 
per Frartcos, tom. 1. p. 625. 

William Neubergensia or Nenbrlgensis, snrnamed 
Parvus, born at Bridlington in Yorkshire, A.p, 
a regular Augustinian canon In the monastery of Brid- 
lington, where he died a.d. 1208, aged 72. Ho wrote, i 
In a good Latin stylo, Dc ItehuK AngUch $ui Temporit, 
from A.D. 1066 to the year 1197; best edited by Picard, j 
Paris, 1610, 8vo. 

Zacharlas, bishop of Chrysopofls or a Prtemonstra* 
tenalan monk of St. Martin of Tours, a.d. 1157. He 
wrote fo«r books of commentaries on the Moi-or^crxra- 
pov, or Harmony of the four Gosiiels by Ammonias of 
Alexandria, published, Cologne, 1535, fol. and in the 
Umioik* Patfim, tom. xix. 

[For further information on those of tho above writers 
who belong to Britain, see M'^righfs Biogr. Britan, 
Liter- Angtth-Snnnan period i and on those who wrote 
Chronicles, in the Introduction to the first volome of 
Lippenberg’/i Getchichte r. JCngtaud, Thorpe’s Iraas)^ i 
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scholastic doctors united the precepts of 
the dialecticians with the opinions of the 
fathers to constitute a standard of truth ; 
and in place of explaining the principles of 
revealed religion, they destroyed them alto- 
gether. Their opponents, the mystics, 
maintained that tlie soul of one truly pious 
does not move spontaneously, but by a 
divine impulse; and thus they did not 
merely set bounds to human ability but 
abolished it entirely. 

2. Hence instead of religion, astonishing 
superstition and ignorance reigned every- 
where among the people. Most persons 
placed laorc reliance upon relics, — generally 
false or at least dubious and uncertain, — 
than upon Christ and his merits, or upon 
prayers founded on his mediation. ' Those 
who were able themselves to build churches 
or to contribute money to their erection 
and repair, esteemed tlicmselves very happy 
and the favourites of heaven ; and they 
whose povtTty restrained them from doing 
fo, cheerfully submitted to work like beasts 
in transporting stones and drawing carts, 
wlienever a church was to be built ; and 
they expected (dcrnal salvation for these 
voluntary hardships.* Departed saints had 
more supplicants than God and the Saviour 
of men ; nor was there much inquiry, as there 
was in after times, how they knew that glori- 
fied spirits heard and understood the prayers 
of their suppliants. For the old notion, 
derived by the Christians from the pagans, 
that the celestials often descend to this 
lower world and linger about the places to 
which in their lifetime they were attached, 
prevailed universally, until the scholastic 
doftors gave this subject a particular dis- 
cussion.® If any man or woman, either 
from a disordered state of mind or from a 
design to deceive, laid claim to divine re- 
velations, the people at large unhesitatingly 
believed that God himself had conversed 
with them in order to instruct the world. 
This is manifest from the examples of the 
celebrated German prophetesses, Jlilde- 


• See Guibert of Nogent’s three books, Dp Pignori- 
hm (thus they styled relics) Sanctomm, in his works, 
published by D’Achery, p. 327, &c. where this dis- 
cerning man assails the superstition of his age. 

• See the tract of the abbot Tlaymo on this very cus- 
tom, annexed by Mabillon to the sixth volume of his 

> Jnnaiet Benediclini ; and also those Annals** P« 3!>2, 

j fici. 

• That I may not H thought to give a false repre- 
! sentation, I will quote a very explicit passage from the 

life of St Altmann. bishop of Passau, in Tengnagel's 
CoUectio Veter. Monument, p. 41 ; “Vos licet, Sancti 
Domini, somno vestro requiescatis — baud tamen credl- 
derim, splritus vestros deesse locls, qum viventes tanta 
devotione construxistis et dilexistls. Credo vos adesso 
cunctis llllc degentlbus, astare videlicet orantibus, 
•uccnntere iaborantlbus, et vota singulorutn in con- 
spectu divinse majestatis promovore.** 
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gard, abbess of Bingen, and Elizabeth, 
abbess of Schonaugen.* 

3. The^ rulers of the church basely 
abused this ignorance and superstition of 
the people for their own emolument, or to 
extort money ; and each order of the clergy 
had its own peculiar artifices for fleecing 
the people of their property. The bishops 
when they had occasion to raise money, 
either for good and laudable or for base 
and criminal objects, allowed transgressors 
to buy oil* the penalties enjoined by the 
canons, by advancing money for certain re- 
ligious purposes, that is, they published 
indulgences; and what mighty enterprises 
and expensive works were accomplished in 
thi.s century by means of indulgences, is 
known to all.® The abbots and tne monks 
who had not this power, resorted to other 
means for raising money. They travelled 
about the villages and through provinces, 
carrying in solemn procession the carcases 
and relies of holy men, which they allowed 
the people to see, to handle, and to kiss, 
by paying for the privilege. In this way 
they often amassed as great gains as the 
bishops by their indulgences.® 

4. The Roman pontiffs, perceiving what 
advantages the inferior bishops derived 
from their indulgences, concludiid that the 
power of the bishops to remit ecclesiastical 
penalties ought to bo circumscribed, and 
the prerogative bo almost wholly transferred 
to the Roman see. Accordingly they be- 
gan, as the necessities or convenience of 
the church or their own interests required, 
to publish not merely the common and or- 
dinary but likewise the entire and absolute, 
or the plenary remission of all finite or 
temporal penalties ; and they cancelled not 
only the punishments which the canons and 
human tribunals inflict, but also those to 
be endured after deatli, which the bishops 
had never attempted to set aside. ^ They 


* See Mabillon's Annnh;!i Benedict, tom. vi. p. 431, 
529, .564. [See the notice of the&o propbefossea in the 
note to the procedi nx chapter, p. 414; also Ncander, 
Heilige Bernard und sein Zeitaltei\ p. 210, (iC, 300, 
&C. — Mur. 

* StephanuR Obazinonsls; in lialuzc, MisreU tnen^ 
tom. iv. p. 130; Mabillon, Annaks Bem d. tom. vl. p. 
53.5, &c. 

® Innumerable examples of this mode, of extorting 
money may be collected from the records of this age. 
See the Chronicon Cmtnlense, In D’Achery’a SAei- 
kgium, torn. 11. p. 354 ; the life of St Romana, ibid, 
p. 137; Mabillon, Annnks Benedict, tom. vl. p. 342, 
644 ; Acta Sanefor. Mensls Mail, tom. vll. p. 533, in 
the acts of St. Marculus, where a long Journey of aiich 
relics is described; Mabillon, Acta Snnetor. Ord. 
Benedict, tom. iv. p. 519, 520, and tom. 11. p. 732. 

» Morin, De Adminktratione Sacrumenti PcenitentiiSt 
lib. X. cap. 10, 2t, 22, p. 76<>, &c.; Simon, BthlhUt. 
Critique^ tome Ul.ehap.xxxlil. p. 371 ; Mabillon, Preface 
to the 5th century of his Acta Sanctor. <}rd. Bened, 
p. Ixxi. ftc. 1 designedly refer to none of tbe Protes- 
tant writers. 


first resorted to this power for the sake of 
promoting the crusades, and were sparing 
in the use of it ; but afterwards they ex- 
erted it for objects of far less importance - 
and of various kinds, and very often merely 
for their private emolument.* Upon the 
introduction of this new policy, the ancient 
system of canonical and ecclesiastical pen- 
ances was wholly subverted ; and the books 
of canons and the penitentials being laid 
aside, transgressors were no longer under 
restraints. To support this proceeding of 
the pontiffs an unheard-of doctrine was de- 
vised in this century, and improved and 
polished in the following century by St. 
Thomas j namely, that there is an immense 
treasury of good works which holy men 
have performed over and above what duty 
required; and that the Koman pontiff is 
the keeper and the distributor of this trea- 
sure, so that he is able, out of this inex- 
haustible fund, to give and transfer to every 
one such an amount of good works as his 
necessities require, or as will suffice to 
avert the punishment of his sins. This 
miserable and pernicious fiction, it is to 
be lamented, is still retained and defended. 

5 . This century abounded in expositors 
of the holy scriptures, if one may judge 
from the multitude of works professedly 
of this character; but if we estimate them 
by their skill and ability there were almost 
none at all. For very few inquired after 
the literal sense of the scriptures; and 
even these were destitute of tlie requisite 
means of ascertaining it.* Both the Greeks 
and the Latins were governed entirely by 
the authority of . the fathers, and compiled 
from their writings, without discrimination 
or care, whatever seemed to throw light on 
the inspired volumes. The reader may in- 
spect among the Greeks, Euthymius Ziga- 
benus’ exposition of the Psalms, the Gos- 
pels, and the Epistles, though he offers 
some remarks of his own which are not 
contemptible ; and among the Latins, the 


> Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii Min, tom. v. p. 7C1, 
Ac. Franc.; PagI, Breviar. liomanor. Pontif. tom. ii. 
p. GO ; Kuinart, Vita Urbani II. in hi» 0pp. Potthum. 
tom. iii. p. 333. 

* One considerable cause of this Incompetence was, 
that the monks, among whom nearly all the learning 
of the age was to be found, held it to be unlawful to 
learn Hebrew from Jewish teachers. A certain monk 
(as we learn from the statutes of the Cistercians a.u. 
1198, no. 24 in Martene’s Thesaur. Nov. Anecdut. tom. 
iv. p. 1292) had learned Hebrew from a Jew; and the 
abbot of Clairvaux was directed to investigate the mat- 
ter and to bring the monk to punishment. The French 
Benedictines, in their Hist. LittSr. de la France, tome 
U. can find among the vast multitude of clergymen 
who made pilgrimages to Palestine, only Hiree persons 
who in that way acquired a knowledge of the Arabic 
and Greek ; namely, William of Tyre, one Philip, and 
the Englishman Adelard. See Semlor’s Hist. Fccles. 
Selecta Cap. tom. iii. p. 161.— ScU. 


labours of Peter Lombard, Gilbert de la 
Porree, and Abelard, on the Psalms of 
David and the Epistles of Paul. Nor is 
higher commendation due to the best Latin 
expositors of nearly the whole Bible in this 
century; such as Gislebert [or Gilbert], 
bishop of London, called the Universal 
on account of the extent of his erudition,® 
and Ilerveus, a very laborious Benedictine 
monk.* Somewhat superior to the rest of 
the Latins was Rupert of Duytz, who ex- 
pounded various books of the scriptures ; 
and with him may be coupled Anselm of 
Laon, who composed or ratner compiled a 
Glossa, as it was called, on the sacred 
books. Tliose who chose not to tread in 
the st('ps of the ancients and ventured to 
try the powers of their own genius, disre- 
garding simplicity, searched after mysteries 
of every sort in the sacred pages. And in 
this species of interpretation, none ex- 
celled more than the mystic doctors as they 
are called; for they explained the whole 
Bible in conformity with the visions of 
their own minds, and the ideal systems of 
their own formation. Moreover, those in- 
terpreters who made dialectics and philo- 
sopliy their study, pursued the same course 
in their expositions of the scriptures. This 
paode of interpretation may be seen dis- 
tinctly in Hugo of St. Victor’s Allegori- 
cal Explanations of both Testaments, in 
Richard of St. Victor’s Mystical Ark, in 
William of Nogent’s Mystical Commen- 
taries on Obadiah, Hosea, and Amos,® and 
in some others. 

6. The most distinguished teachers of 
theology resided at Paris ; and, of course, 
students in theology from all parts of Eu- 
rope resorted to Paris, in order to attend 
the lectures of theologians who taught 
there. The professors or theology in France 
were divided into several sects. One sect 
was that of the ancient theologists, who 
supported their religious tenets simply by 
the declarations of holy Scripture and by 
the opinions of the fathers and the decisions 
of councils, and very rarely introduced 
anything of human reasoning. Such in 
this century were St. Bernard, Peter the 
Chanter, Gualter of St. Victor, and others, 
who strenuously contended against the 
philosophic theologians. Not totally dis- 
tinct from this sect was that which after- 


3 Concerning him, see Le Boeuf, Memoires c&ncemant 
V Hist, d' A ustvrre, tome ii. p. 486. [He wrote notes 
on the Old and New Testaments, and commentaries 
on certain books, none of which were ever published. — 
Schl. 

* An ample account of him is given by Liron, Smfni- 
Inrites Historiq, et Litter, tome iii. p. 29, Ac. Add 
Mabillon, Annates Benedict, tom. vi. p. 477, 719. 

* HU Prologue on Obadiah was published by Ma- 
billon. Annates Benedict, tom. vi. p. 637, Ac. 
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wards bore the name of the Positive and 
the Sententiarii ; for these, following the 
example of Anselm of Canterbury, Lan- 
franc, Hildebert, and others of the pre- 
ceding century, supported religious doc- 
trines principally by citations from Scrip- 
ture and the writings of the fathers ; but 
had recourse to reason and philosophy, 
especially for solving dilFiculties andrefuting 
objections, in which some of them were 
more moderate and cautious, and others 
less so. The first in tliis century who thus 
explained the principles of religion syste- 
matically, is said to be Hugo of St. Victor, 
who was succeeded by many others. But 
the first rank in this species of labour be- 
longs to Peter Lomb:ird, or Peter the 
Italian of Lombardy and archbishop of 
Parts, whose four books of sentences, on 
their appearance in the year 1 162,* at once 
acquired such authority that all the doctors 
began to expound them. And some tell us 
that all the doctors of much note, exixjpt 
Henry of Ghent and a few others, com- 
mented upon this Master of the Sentences, 
as Lombard was called, on account of this 
work.* 

7 . These Sententarii, as they were 
called, though not without faults nor en- 
tirely free from vain and futile speculations, 
yet resorted to dialectical subtleties with 
moderation, and did not force the doctrines 
of revelation to yield submission to human 
reason. But contemporary with them 
arose another and more daring sect of theo- 
logians, who had no hesitation to apply the 
terms and distinctions of the dialecticians 
to the truths taught by revelation, and to 
investigate the nature and relations of those 
truths by the principles of logic. The 
author of this mode of treating theology, 
which was afterwards called the scholastic 
because it prevailed in nearly all the schools, 
was Peter Abelard, a man of great acute- 
ness, who was first a canon and a celebrated 
teaciier as well of philosophy as of theology, 
and afterwards a monk and abbot of Ruys.* 
Eager for the applause which he had ob- 
tained, others without number in France, 
England, and Italy, pursued the same 
course. In this way the peaceful religion 
of Jesus was soon converted into the science 
of wrangling. For these men did not e.x- 
plain anything, but by multiplying divi- 
sions and distinctions, obscured and per- 

1 Lfndenbrog's Scriptoret Rerum Septentrion. p. 25, 

• A host of these interpreters are exhibited by Pos- 
sevin, Biblioth. SelectUy tom. i. lib. fit. cap, xiv. p. 242. 
[For a notice of Peter Lombard, and his Books cj the 
Sentences^ see note 2, p. 412. — A/ur, 

* This is acknowledged by Abelard himself; Eplst. i. 
<^p. ix. Opp- p. 20. See also l.aunoi, De Scholit 
Caroli Magnu cap. llx. Oppf tom. iv. p. 07. 


plexed the plainest truths, wearied both 
themselves and others with useless and 
abstruse speculations, so argued o-n both 
sides of the most important questions as to 
leave them undecided ; and as there were 
many things in religion which were inade- 
quately expressed m the phraseology of 
(lialectios, they gave occasion for idle and 
vainglorious disputants to invent new 
terms, and to perplex themselves and 
others with enigmatical trifles. ♦ 

8 . From this time therefore the teachers 
of theology began to be divided into two 
classes; the biblical, who were called the 
ancient and also Dogmatic! and Positivi; 
and the scholastic, who were called the 
Sententarii and also the new. The former . 
interpreted the sacred volume in their 
schools, though for the most part miserably, 
and confirmed them by the testimonies of 
Scripture and tradition, without calling 
reason and philosophy to their aid. The 
latter did nothing but explain the ^Master 
of the Sentences or Lombard; and they 
brought all the doctrines of faith, as well 
as the principles and precepts of practical 
religion, under the dominion of philosophy, 
and involved them in endless perplexities.^ 
And as these philosophical or scholastic 
theologians were deemed superior to the 
others in acumen and ingenuity, young 
men admired them and listened to them 
with the greatest attention; whereas the 
biblical doctors or tliose of the sacred page, 
as they were called, had very few and 
sometimes no pupils.® This state of things 
prevailed generally in the schools of Europe 
down to the time of Luther. 

9. Blit before these dialectical and meta- 
physical doctors could obtain such an 

* SeoTlulaus, Hist. Jcitd. Paris, iom. il. p. 201, &c. 
p. 583, Sic . ; VVood, Antiq. Uxon- tom. 1. p. 68 ; Launoi, 
De (‘'aria Aristotelis Forttma in Acad. Paris, cap. ill. 
p. 187, ifec. cd. Elswich, WUemb. 1720, 8vo. 

^ Sec Bulaus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 657, 
X'C. 

® Roger Bacon, in his larger work adtlresscd to the 
Eoman pontiff, Clement IV. (published from the 
manuscript by Sam. Jobb, Lond. 173.3, fol.) par. il. 
chap. Iv. p. 28, says : “ The Bachelor, who lectures ov. 
the text (of Scripture), gives place to the lecturer oci 
the Sentences, who is everywhere preferred and ho- 
noured by all. For he who lectures on the sentonces 
has tlie best hour for reaxling, according to his choice ; 
ho has also an associate and a chamber among the 
religious; but he who lectures on tlio Bible wants these, 
and begs for such an hour to read, as shall please the 
lecturer on tire Sentences. Also the man who lectures 
on the Sentences disputes everywhere, and is accounted 
a Master ; but the other who lectures on the text cannot 
dispute, as was exemplified this year at Bologna and in 
many other places, which is absurd. It is therefore 
manifest that the text is subordinate in this faculty 
(theology) to the one dominant Summa." These 
words clearly show what estimation was then put upon 
the sacred volume, and what authority philosophical 
theology enjoyed. More remarks follow in Bacon 
well worth reading. He lived In the thirteenth 
century. 
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aacendency ia the schoola, they had to pass 
through many perils, contests, and disasters. 
For they were opposed on the one hand by 
the ancient divines, and on the other by 
the mystics, who supposed true wisdom is 
to be acquired not by reasoning but by 
I silence and contemplation, and to be drawn 
from the inmost recesses of the soul. The 
old contest therefore between faith and 
reason which had long been dormant among 
the Latins, was now revived, and produced 
great commotions everywhere. Of the pa- 
trons of the old theology, those who most 
violently assailed the scholastics were Gui- 
bert of Nogent,* Peter Cellensis,* Peter 
Cantor or the Precentor of Paris,* and 
others ; but especially Gualter of St. Victor 
in his four books against the four labyrinths 
of France and the new heretics. ♦ Of the 
mystics, Joachim, abbot of Flora,* Richard 
of St. Victor, and others, inveighed against 
them, and especially against Lombard, 
notwithstanding he was much more mode- 
rate than the true and proper scholastics. 
The contention and discord were so great 
that the sovereign pontifi*, Alexander III. 
in a very numerous and solemn convention, 
A.D. 1164, condemned this immoderate 
licentiousness of disputing on sacred sub- 
jects;* and in the year 1179 he censured 
and disapproved of some things in the wri- 
tings even of Lombard.^ 

10. But there was no more jiotent adver- 
sary of the dialectic theologians in this 
century than St, Bernard, whose zeal was 
immense, and his influence equal to his 
zeal. He therefore contended against 
them not only with words but with deeds, 
with ecclesiastical councils, and positive 
enactments. Bitter experience of this 
was felt by Peter Abelard, at that time 
the chief of the dialectic party, and cer- 
tainly a man of far more learning and acute- 
ness than St. Bernard, though much in- 
ferior to him in influence. Bernard pro- 
secuted him before the council of Soissons 


* Tiropologiae in Oseam ; 0pp. p. 203. 

» Opuscula, p. 277, 899, ed. Benedict. 

® In his Verbum Ahbrcv'iatum, tioe Summaf pub- 
lished at Mons, 1639, 4to, by Galopin, cap. iii. p. 6, 7. 

By the four Labyrinths of France, he means Al>e- 
lard, Gilbert de la Porr6e, Lombard, and Peter of 
Polctiers, who were the principal dialectic theologians 
of this century. See, respecting this work which was 
never published, Buleens, Hist. Acad, Faris. tom. ii. 
p. 619—669. 

® Among his writings is a book against Lombard, 
He Unitate seu Essentia S S. Trinitatis, which was 
condemned in the fourth Lateran council, a.d. 1215. 
See the Hist, de V AbbS Joachim, sumommi le Frophete ; 
Paris, 1745,2 vols. 12mo; and Fabrloius, Hist, meduB 
et infim. Lat. lib. ix. p. 107.— Schl. 

« Pagi, Critica in liaronium, tom. ly. ad ann. 1164, 
no. xxi. p. 615. 

I’mIs, Historia Major, p, 115; Bukeus, 
Hut, Acad. Paris, tom. il. p. 402. 


in 1121, and before that of Sens in 1140, 
accused him of many and very gi'eat errors, 
and at last procured his conderauation.* 
Abelard was said to have greatly corrupted 
the doctrine of three persons in the God- 
head, to have attacked the majesty of the 
Holy Spirit, to have spoken dishonoura- 
bly of the offices of Christ and of the 
union of the two natures in him, to have 
denied the doctrine of divine grace, ia 
short, to have nearly subverted all reli- 
gion. On some points undoubtedly Abe- 
lard expressed himself unsuitably and iin- 

S rly, and his subtlety was not always 
ut fault ; but it is also manifest that 
St. Bernard, wholly ignorant of philoso- 
phy and distinguished ratlier for genius 
than for intellect, did not understand some 
of Abelard’s propositions, and others of 
them he designedly perverted. For this 
good man used no moderation either in 
praising or in censuring.^ 

U. Nearly the same fate attended Gil- 
bert de la Porrec, who after teaching philo- 
sophy and theology with much reputation, 
at Paris and elsewhere, was made bishop 
of Poictiers. For his two archdeacons, 
Arnald and Calo, who had been trained 
in the schools of the ancient theologians, 
having heard him speak too metaphysi- 
cally respecting the divine nature, accused 
him of blasphemy before Eugene HI. the 
pontiff, then in France; and to be more 
sure of success, they engaged St. Bernard 
on their side. Bernard, a? was usual with 
him, prosecuted this business before the 
pontiff with the greatest vehemence, first 
in the council of Paris a.d. U47f and 
then in that of Rheims in the following 
year. In the latter council, Gilbert in 
order to end the contest, submitted his 
opinions to the judgment of the council 
and the pope. All the errors charged 
upon Gilbert indicate too great fondness 
for nice distinctions, and a disposition to 

® See Bayle, Dictionnaire, artic. Abt\ard, p. 18; 
Gervais, Vie d' Abelard ct de tleloue ; Mabillon, Anna* 
ks Benedict, tom. vi. p. 63, 84, 324, 395 ; Martene, 
Thesaurus Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 1139, and numeroua 
othei 3 . 

® See Gervais, Vie d' Abelard, tome ii. p. JG2; Lo 
Cierc, Biblioth. Ancienne ( t Moderiie, tome ix. p. 352, 
&c. ; Petavius, Dogmata Theol. tom. i. lib. v. c. 6, p. 
217, &c. and St. Bernard himself in many parts of his 
works, which the index will point out. At last, after 
numerous vexations and sufferings, of which ho him- 
self has left a history, Abelard died a monk of Cluny, 
A.D. 1142. He was a great man and worthy of a 
better age, and of better fortune. [See note 3, p. 411. 
— Mur, [In Neander’s Her heilige Bernard u. sein 
ZeitaUer, p. 217 and 365, &o. the student will find a 
pretty full account of Abelard's theological views and 
of Bernard’s controversy with him, marked by all 
the originality and profound philosophical acumen 
characteristic of that eminent writer. See Lijfla and 
Times of St, Bernard, Wrench's transl. p. 124 — 167, 
—R, \ 
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nus, who was a learned and over-inr(uisi- 
tive emperor, some contests on religious 
subjects were excited by the emperor him- 
seli I and they produced more excitement 
among the oppressed people than was con- 
sistent with the welfare of the state. In 
the first place, a long dispute arose under this 
emperor, in what sense it might be said 
the incarnate God was at the same time 
the offerer and the sacrifice. After a pro- 
tracted discussion, during which the em- 
peror had maintained an opinion at vari- 
ance with the prevalent belief, he at length 
yielded, and came over to thq, generally 
received opinion. The consequence was 
that many persons of high respectability, 
who had disagreed with the church, were 
deprived of their offices.* What opinion 
was maintained by the emperor, and what 
was held by the church on this subject, 
we are nowhere distinctly informed. But 
it is probable that the emperor and some 
other learned men, disagreed with the mass 
of the Greeks, in respect to the Lord’s 
supper, and the oblation or sacrifice of 
Christ in that ordinance. 

16. Some years afterwards a more vio- 

lent dispute respecting the irnportof Christ’s 
words, John xiv, 28, “My Father is greater 
than I,” rent Greece into fitetions. As 
various explanations of this passage had 
long existed and some new ones were ad- 
vanced about this time, the emperor who 
from an indifferent prince made but a poor 
theologian, added his explanation to the * 
number; and summoning a council, he 
wished to obtrude it upon all as being the 
only true interpretation. He decided that 
these words of Christ refer to the created 
and passible flesh of Christ (xareJ: rr,v h 
aorw xa/ (focoxa). And 

this decision engraved on tables of stone 
ho set up in the great church, and made it 
a capital offence for any one to teach other- 
wise.* But the authority of this decree 
expired with the emperor, and Andronicus 
afterwards strictly prohibited all curious 
discussions on religion, and on this subject 
in particular.* 

17. Near the close of his life the same 
emperor excited another controversy re- 
specting the God of Mohammed. The 
catechetical books of the Greeks anathema- 
tized the oXhpv^Oif fspherical or globular 
shaped) and solid God of Mohammed. For 
thus the Greeks had translated the Arabic 
word elsemed, which is applied to God in 

' Nicetas Choniates, Jnnales, lib. vil. see* v. p. 112, 
cd. Venice. 

* Nicetas Choniates, Annales^ lib. vii. sec. t1. p. 

1 13. 

* Nicetas, in Andronico, lib. ii. sec. y. p. 175, 


the Koran, and which has indeed this sig- 
nification though it also signifies eternal.^ 
This execration the emperor ordered to be 
struck out of those books, as being very 
offensive to the Mohammedans converted 
to Christianity. The theologians resisted 
this order, alleging that it was not God in 
general, but the error of Mohammed re- 
specting God which was anathematized; 
and that Mohammed affirmed God is not 
begotten nor doth he beget. After very 
tedious altercations and various attempts 
to settle the dispute, the bishops in a coun- 
cil consented that in the instruction of 
youth, the anathema should no longer be 
be levelled at the God of Mohammed but 
at Mohammed himself, his religion, and all 
his followers.* 

18. Among the Latins different opinions 
were maintained, and not merely in the 
schools but also in books respecting the 
Lord’s supper. For though all seemed dis- 
posed to shun connexion with Berengarius, 
yet many were not very far from him in 
sentiment, among whom may be named 
Rupert of Duytz and others,^ inasmuch as- 
the great Berengarian controversy had not 
yet plainly determined the mode of Christ’s 
presence. This same Rupert was involved 
likewise in other controversies, and espe- 
cially with Anselm of Laon and William of 
Champeaux, and with their disciples after 
their death respecting the will and omnipo- 
tence of God. The question was whether 
God wills and himself effects whatever takes 
place, or whether he only permits certain 
things which he would not have to be. 
Rupert maintained the latter, his opponents 
the former. lie was also censured for 
teaching, among other erroneous things, 
that the angels were created from darkness, 
and that Christ at the last supper did not 
present his body to Judas. ^ 

19. Besides these and other private con- 
tests, there was a public controversy, about 
the year 1140, respecting what is called the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary.® 

* Reland, De Religione Mohammedica, lib. ii. see. 
iii. p. 142. [This word elsetned occurs in the Koran, 
Sur. cxii. where all modern translators as well as the 
5fohammedan expositors understand it to mean eternal. 
The passage, as translated by Sale, Is this ; “ Say, God 
is one God, the ©tenial God ; he begetteth not, neither 
is he begotten ; and there is not any one like unto 
him.*’ It is probable that the Greek translator per- 
verted the meaning of Mohammed, in order to render 
him ridiculous.— Afttr. 

* Nicetas Choniates, Annates, lib. vii. p. 113 — 116. 

® Bulceus. Hist, A cud. Paris, tom. ii. p. 30, &c. 

^ See Mengoz, EpislolUt published by Martonc, The- 
saur. Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 290; Mabillon, Annalos 
Benedict, [tom. v. p. G‘23, &c.] tom. vl. p, 20, 42, 168, 
261, &c. 

j » The defenders of the* immaculate conception main- 
I tained that the Virgin Mary was conceived In the womb 
j of her mother with the same purity which is attribute 
I to Christ’s conception in her womb. — MacL 
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At this time some French congregations | 
began to observe the festal day consecrated 
to this conception; the English had ob- 
served it for some time previously, being led 
to it as is reported by Anselm of Canter- 
bury. Of the more distinguished churches, 
that of Lyons was the first or among the 
first to observe this festival. St. Bernard 
being informed of the matter addressed a 
letter to the canons of Lyons on the sub- 
ject, in which he severely censured their 
conduct and opposed the idea of such a 
conception. This brought on the contro- 
versy; some standing forth in defence of 
the Lyonnois and the fi‘stival, and others 
supporting the opinion of St. Bernard. ‘ In 
this centurj^, however, though the feelings 
of the parties grew warm, there was some 
moderation in the discussion. But after 
the Dominicans had fixed themselves in 
the university of Paris, the controversy 
was carried on with far more violence; the 
Dominicans defending the opinion of St. 
Bernard, and the university approving the 
practice of the church of Lyons. 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF RITES AND CEUEMONIKS. 

1. That both the public and private 
worship of God among the Greeks through 
the influence of superstition, was enriched 
with various additional minute rites, is well 
attested. And the same passion infected 
all the Christian communities of the East. 
Every distinguished individual among the 
patriarchs of the Greeks, the Nestorians, 
or the Jacobites, wished to immortalize 
himself by some change or amplification of 
the forms of worship. For, from various 
causes the spirit of true religion and piety 
being nearly extinct, their whole attention 
was directed to its external signs. One 
therefore ordered the prayers to be re- 
cited in a new manner, anotlier changed 
the mode of singing, another ordained some 
new honours to be paid to the relics and 
images of the saints, and another endea- 
voured to improve the dress and manners 
of the priests. 

2- What rites prevailed among the Latins 
in this century and how they were inter- 
preted, may be learned from Rupert of 
buytE, De Divinis Officiis, The plan of 
this work does not admit of a detailed ac- 
count of the additions to the public cere- 
monials.* We therefore only remark that 

1 See Bernard’s Eputolat clxxiv. tom. i. p. 170, 
&c.; Bulceus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. IS.*); Ma- 
billon, Annates Benedict, tom. vi. p. 327 ; Colonia, 
Hid. LittSr. dc la Ville de Lyon, tome ll. p. 233, &c. 

* We may add a few things to render the account 
more full. The adorning of churches with pictures and 


the veneration for the virgin Mary, which 
had before been excessive, was not a little 
increased after it began to be extensively 
inculcated that she was conceived imma- 
culately. For although Bernard and others 
opposed this doctrine as has been stated, 
yet the judgment of the ignorant and su- 
perstitious multitude was much more eflec- 
tiv^e, than the decisions of the better 
informed; and about the year 1138 a 
solemn festival was instituted in honour of 
this conception, though neither the author 
nor the place of tliis new solemnity is suffi- 
ciently kQown.3 

CIIAPTER V. 

HISTORY OP HERESIES. 

1 . The Gre(‘ks and the other Oriental 
Clu istians of this century had sharp con- 
tests with various sorts of fanatic.s, who 
are represented as believing in a twofold 
Trinity, as rejecting matrimony and the 
eating of flesh, as despising all external 
woiship of God, even baptism and the 
Lord’s Sup])er, and as placing the life of 
religion exclusively in prayer, and holding 
tliat an evil demon dwells in the nature of 
all men which they must expel by incessant 
prayer. The author of this sect we are 
told was one Lucopetrus, whose principal 
disciple, Tychicus, is said to have put false 
interpretations upon many parts of the 


precious objects was carried farther and farther. Even 
the floors were painted and adorned with saints and 
angels. Now churches were consecrated witli sprink- 
ling, in.scriptions, anointing, lighting up candles, and 
with a blessing, perhaps al.so with singing. The de- 
cayed altars which were repaired must be consecrated 
anew. More than one altar was now to l)e found in the 
same church, for mention is made of the high altar. 
Altars were ornamented with gold, silver, precious 
stones, and costly pictures. Before the saints and 
images in the churches expensive lamps and candles 
were kept burning, wldch were to be put out only 
during throe days preceding Easter. Baptism was no 
longer administered as formerly at certain seasons of 
tJie year, but as often as there were subjects presented. 
The holy supper was .still given in both the elements. 
Clement III. ordained that none but unleavened bread 
should be used, and that the wine should be mixed with 
water. The bad custom of immersing the bread In the 
cup and then distributing it still continued. The doc- 
trine of transubstantlation was very generally received 
in the Latin churches, and the adoration of the host 
was a natural consequence. — Lon i.inem, [We are 
informed by Alberic in his Chroniron, ad ann. 1200, 
that the Cistercian abbot Cuido, whom the Pope had 
created a cardinal and despntciied as his legate to Co- 
logne, first introduced the practice at the elevation of 
the host in the mass, on a signal given by a bell, for the 
people to pro.strate themselves and remain in that pos- 
ture until the benediction on the cup ■, and that these 
bells attended the clergy in the administration of the 
sacrament to the sick, to give the signal for prostration. 
This new rite was also confirmed by a miracle ; for a 
soldier prostrated himself in the mud to honour the 
sacrament as it passed along, and his clothes were not 
soiled. — Schl, 

* Mabillon, Annates Benedict, tom. vl. p. 327, 412 1 
Gallia ChrUtUtna, tom. 1. p. 1198. 
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Tolume, and especially upon the 
hi^ry of Christ as given us by Matthew.* 
It is certain that there had been for a very 
long time among the Greeks and Syrians, 
particularly among the monks, men of this 
description who were not perverse but 
rather beside themselves, and such still 
existed in this century. But credit cannot 
be given to all that is reported of them. 
And many reasons confirm the supposition 
that among these people there were many 
really pious and devoted Christians, who 
were offensive to the Greeks because they 
resisted the outrageous domination and the 
vices of the priesthood, and derided the 
monstrous mass of superstition which was 
sanctioned by public authority. The 
Greeks and the other nations of the East 
were accustomed to designate all persons 
of this description by the odious names of 
Hessalians or Euchites, just as the Latins 
denominated all opposers of the Roman 
pontiffs Waldenses or Albigenses. But it 
should be noted that this name was very 
ambiguous among the Greeks and the 
Orientals, being applied promiscuously to 
all, honest or dishonest, wise or delirious, 
who disliked the public ceremonies, cen- 
sured the vices of the clergy, and main- 
tained that piety alone was essential. 

2. From this class of persons it is said 
the Bogomiles originated, whose founder, 
one Basil a monk, when he could not be 
reclaimed was burnt alive at Constantinople 
under the emperor Alexius Comnonus.* 


* See Eutliymlus, Trlnmplm^ de Sf’cta Mesmliano^ 
riivu in Folliud, Tnnignm Jilneris Ilalici, p. iOG — 125. 
[Kuthymius relates much that is fabulous in this book ; 
that the original head of the Mcssalians was named 
Peter but that he called himself Christ ; that ho pro- 
mised to appear again after lua death, and thence 
obtained the nioUuaine of Wolfpetcr, Ai/KOTrcTpo?. For 
as bis followers three days after his death were looking 
for his resurrection, the devil appeared to them in tlio 
form of a wolf. Tychicus also applicii all the texts 
that speak of God the Father and the Holy Ghost to 
his spiritual father, Peter. As for the old Mcssalians, 
see this work, p. 171, Sic,— Schl. 

■ The emperor devised a singular method for detect- 
ing the opinions of this man whielj would do honour 
to the Inquisition. Basil had sent out, after the exanw 
pie of Christ, twelve of his followers as ids apostles, in 
order to propagate his doctrines. One of these named 
Biblatius was arrested, and. he acknowledged that 
Basil was at the head of the sect. Basil was accord- 
ingly searched out and brought to the emperor, who 
received him very flatteringly, admitted him to his 
table, and called him his very dear father. Thus de- 
ceived, Basil disclosed to the emperor all the mysteries 
of his sect ; and the emperor caused his whole disclo- 
sure to bo written dowm by a stenographer who was 
concealed in the chaml>er for the purpose. The em- 
peror now laid aside the character of a learner, and 
attempted to confute the opinions of the enthusiast, but 
he defended himself vigorously and was not to bo ter- 
rified by menaces of death. Upon this the emperor 
commanded all Bogomiles who persevered in tiieir 
opinions to bo burned alive. Among those, Basil was 
we and was burned. This account is given us by Anna 
Comnena in the passage referred to in the following 
note,— Scht, ® 


j What has been handed down to us re- 
specting this man and bis opinions, not- 
withstanding the Greeks have undoubtedly 
mixed some falsehoods with their state- 
ments, will satisfactorily show that his 
system was nearly allied to those of the 
ancient Gnostics and Manichaeans. For 
he maintained that the world and human 
bodies were not created by God, but by an 
evil demon whom God cast out of heaven ; 
and of course that our bodies are the pri- 
sons of our godlike spirits, and must there- 
fore be subdued by fasting, contemplation, 
and other exhausting exercises, in order 
that the soul may regain its lost liberty; 
that marriage also should be avoided, and 
the kindred tenets which are well known 
and have been repeatedly stated. Hence 
also^ with the Gnostics and Manichaeans, he 
denied that Christ the Son of God had a 
real body. He aho rejected the law of , 
Moses, and maintained that the human j 
body at death reverts back to the mass of j 
depraved matter, and has no prospect of a 
resuscitation. So many instances of men j 
of this description occur both in ancient ! 
times and in the history of this age, that it ! 
is not at all strange one of them should j 
have raised up a sect among the Greeks. 
The name of tliis sect was derived from the 
divine mercy which they are said to have 
incessantly implored. For in the language j 
of the Mysians [Moesiuns or Slavonians of { 
Moesia] Bogomil us is one who implores , 
divine mercy.* 

3. Among the Latins far more numerous 
sects existed. For as the defects of the 
public religion and the faults of the clergy 
were continually increasing ; as the pontiffs 
in general neglected the most important 
duties of their office, and by various mea- 
sures, particularly by tbeir Indulgences, 
encouraged irreligion among the people; 
and as the bishops and the other clergy 
were more intent on gratifying their lusts 
than on promoting and diffusing real piety ; 
honest men who had their own and others* 
salvation at heart could easily see, though 
not possessed of great discernment, that the 


s See Anna Comnena, Alexias^ Hb. xv, p. 384, ed, 
Venice ; Zonaras, Annalesy lib, xviii. p. 33G ; Wolf, 
Hist Bogomilorum, Witteb, 1712, 4to; Andreas, Dm. 
de JJogotni/it, in Voigt’s Bibliotheca Hist. IJceresiol. 
tom. i. par. ii. p. 125, &c.; Heumann, Diss. de Bogo.. 
milis. [They were also called Pbundaites, from the 
phunda or girdle which they were accustomed to wear. 
In the Slavonic language Bog signifies God, and miloi 
is equivalent to the Greqk show mercy. Be- 

sides the tenets mentioned in the text they rejected 
iraagc-worthip, discarded all mysteries in the sacra- 
ments, also the historical books of the Old Testament, 
together with Solomon’s writings, and likewise the 
conclusion of the Lord’s prayer as being an interpola- 
tion, and they admitted no learned men among them. 
—Schl, 
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true religion of the gospel was lost, and 
they desired and attempted its restoration. 
But very few of them were competent to so 
great an undertaking as that of reforming 
the prevailing religion ; for most of them 
were deficient both in talents and learning, 
and living in those times of ignorance they 
did not understand the Bible. Hence they 
were often as far from the religion of Christ, 
as taught in the sacred voluine, as they 
were from the Roman religion, which they 
were so extravagant in censuring and re- 
forming. 

4. Among the sects of this age the first 
place is due to the Cathari, who have al- 
ready been mentioned. Proceeding from 
Bulgaria they raised disturbance in nearly 
all the countries of Europe ; and in all of 
them if apprehended, they were miserably 
put to death.* . The religion of this sect 
had some aflinity with that ancit ntly pro- 
fessed by the Gnostics and Manichmans ; 
and hence those who belonged to it were 
generally called by that name, though they 
differed on many points from the genuine 
Manichmans. They all agreed in the fol- 
lowing opinions : — That evil originates from 
matter, that the creator of this world was 
a different being from the supreme God, 
that Christ had not a real body, nor was he 
truly born or crucified, that all human 
bodies are the work of an evil demon, and 
that they perish without a prospect of re- 
suscitation ; they denied that baptism and 
the holy supper are of any use ; they en- 
joined an austere and rigorous mode of 
living, abstinence from flesh .and all animal 
substances, from wine, and matrimony ; 
they despised the books of the Old Testa- 
ment and reverenced only the New Testa- 
ment, especially the four Gospels ; and to 
pass over several things, they believed that 
rational souls by a lamentable misfortune 
are enclosed in these bodies, and must be 
liberated from them by continence, fasting, 
coarse fare, and other mortifications.* 

5. These sentiments, which they held in 
common, were explained and defined dif- 
ferently by their teachers, so that they 
were divided among themselves into sects ; 
which however, as they were all subject to 
persecution, disputed with moderation and 


I Sec the compilations of D’Argentre, In his CoUectio 
Judiciorum de Nomt Erroribus, torn. I. to whicii how- 
ever much more might be added respecting this univer- 
sally pereccuted and exterminated set of men. [Vor 
the history of this sect in the preceding century, sec p. 
385, &c. — Mur. 

* Besides the writers hereafter quoted, see a Diipti- 
tatio inter Catholictim et Puterinum, published by Mar- 
tene, Thesaur* Jnecdotnr. torn. v. p. 1703, &c. aird 
Bonacursus, Manifestatio Ihercsh Catharorunit in 
D’Achery's Spicil^gium, tom. i. p. 208, .S:c. 


calmness. There were two principal sects 
among these Cathari. The one approach jd 
near to Manichaslsm and maintained two 
eternal first causes of all things, the God 
of light who was the father of Jesus Christ, 
and the prince of darkness by whom they 
supposed the visible world was created; 
the other party maintained but one first 
cause, the father of Jesus Christ and the 
supreme God, by whom they affirmed the 
first matter was produced ; but they added 
to this that the evil demon, after his revolt 
from God, digested and separated this 
matter into the four elements, so that it 
could be formed into a world. The former 
held also that Christ, clad in celestial flesh, 
descended into Mary and received nothing 
from her substance ; while the latter be- 
lieved that Christ assumed in Mary, though 
not from Mary, a body which was not real | 
but imaginary.* The sect which main- 
faiued two first causes was denominated, 
from the place where its principal bishop 
resided, the sect of Albano or the Albanen- 
sians; and it was subdivided into the ad- 
herents of Balazinansa, biwshop of Verona, 
and the adherents of John de Lugio, bishop 
of Bergamo. The sect which maintained 
one first cause was divided into the church 
of Bagnolo, which is a town of Provence, 
and the association of Concorregio or Con- 
corrozzo. To the church of Bagnolo or 
Baiolo belonged the community which re- 
sided in France, and bore the name of 
Albigcnsians.'^ 


3 SCO Moneta’s Summa advc7-sus Catharos el IVal- 
denses. published by Uichinl, Rome, 1713, fol. with a 
dissertation prefixed, De Catharh, but which is of no 
great value. Moneta was a respectable writer for tho 
age in which he lived. See lib. i. p. 2, 5, lib. ii. p. 217, 
Xc. [Moneta is in general the best historical writer 
on this subject. Ho was of Cremona and of the earliest 
Dominicans, after liaving been long a professor at Bo- 
logna. lie was .4ill alive a.d. 1233. — Svhl. 

* iteinerius Sacclio, Hmnma de Catfiaris et Leon- 
istis, in Martene's T/iesaurus Anccdot. tom. v. p. 17C1, 
17G8. [Kayner himself lived seventeen years among 
the Cathari, and was a leader among them, which gives 
much weight to his history. — .Vc/i/.j Peregrinus Pri«- 
cianus in Muratori’s Antiq. Ital. Mcdii JEni, tom. v. 
p. 93, where ho gives a tabular view of the differences 
between these sects ; yet he erroneously de/jorni nates 
those Albanenses whom he should have called Albl- 
Rcnses, and who were a branch of the Baiolensians: 
perhaps it was a mistake of the printer. The opinions 
of these Baiolensians or Bagnolenaians may also be 
well learned from the Codex Inquisitor ius, published by 
Limboreh, with his Uixtoria Inquisitionis. But what 
Liniborch has himself written concerning the opinions 
of the Alhigensians (//«/. Inquis. lib. i. cap. ^dii. p. 
30, &o.) is inaccurate, and not free from errors. I have 
spent much time in examining these sects, and discfl- 
minating among them ; a subject which the partialities 
of authors and other c.auses have greatly obscured. 
But there i.s not room here to enlarge. [According to 
a note of Fuessli, in his Kirchen und Ketzerhistorie 
der mittUm Zeit, vol. 1. p. 128 (whose correctness 
however I cannot judge of), the Alhigensians here 
mentioned must not be confounded with the Albi- 
gensiana who appeared in Languedoc; for they lived at 
Alby In Montferrat. — Schl. [AccordUig to Eayi.er 
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6. The internal arranjrements of this I they come to the use of reason. II. That 


church had maify singularities, which can- 
not be explained in a narrow compass. 
The government was administered bjr bi-. 
shops; but each of these had two vicars 
attached to him, one of whom was called 
the elder and the other the younger son. 
The other teachers or priests were called 
(Diaconi) ministers.^ All these, but espe- 
cially the bishops and their sons, were held 
in immense veneration. And as their 
moral principles were peculiarly rigid and 
austere, and not suitable nor tolerable to 
all, it was necessary to divide their people, 
as the Manichsean congregations were an- 
ciently divided, into two classes, the com- 
forted (coiisolati)^ and the associated or 
confederated (fasdarati). The former ex- 
hibited a great show of piety, and led in 
celibacy a life of peculiar rigour and desti- 
tute of all common gratifications and con- 
veniences. The latter, except observing a 
few rules, lived in the manner of other 
people ; but they entered into a covenant 
which in Italian was called covenenza^ 
that before they died, or at least in their 
last sickness, they would enter farther into 
(ho church and receive the consolation, 
which was their term for initiation.* 

7. Of far better character than these w-as 
the presbyter Peter do Bruys, who about 
the year 1 1 10 attempted a restoration of 
true religion in Languedoc and Provence, 
provinces of France; and having drawn 
many to follow him, after journeying and 
labouring for twenty years, was burned by 
the enraged populace at St. Giles, a.d. 

1 130. The whole system of doctrines in- 
culcated by this Peter upon his followers, 
who from him were called Petrobrussians, 
is not known; yet there are five of his 
opinions which have reached us : I. That 
persons ought not to be baptized until 

there were sixteen communities or associations of 
Cathari; namely, the Albanensians or those of Doun 
nezacho, the members of which were at Verona and in 
other parts of Lombardy, about 600 in all; those of 
Concorrezzo, spread over all Lombardy, and more than 
1,.600 In number ; those of Basolo, at Mantua, Brescia, 
Bergamo, and in Milan; others at Vicenza, or In the 
margravate; In the territory of Florence ; in the valley 
of SpoletO; the French at Verona and in Lombardy; at 
Toulouse; at Carcassone; in the region of Albi; the 
Slavonians ; the Latins at Constantinople j the Greeks 
there ; those at Philadelphia in Ilomania; the Burgalic 
and the Buguntic. In the whole world there were at 
that time not quite 4,000 Cathari. Sec Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesrh. vol. xxix. p. 484.— -il/ttr. 

• See Reinerius Saccho, Summa de Citfhans, p- 
1766, See, 

* These statements moy bo substantiated from the 
writers who have been mentioned, especially from the 
Cmcx Inqii tit. Tolosancp, and others. [For a more 
full account of the Cathari, see Schroeckh, Kirchen- 

vol. xxlx. P* 477, &c.; also the summary account 
AeiFg-e Bernard u. tein Zeitaltcr, p. 

BOO, 248. — Mur, 


it IS not proper to build churches, and that 
such as are built should be pulled down. 
III. That the holy crosses ought to be 
destroyed. IV. That the body and blootl 
of Christ are not distributed in the sacred 
supper, but only the signs of them. V. 
That the oblations, prayers, and good 
works of the living, do not profit the 
dead.* 

8. He was followed by one Henry, per- 
haps an Italian,^ an eremite monk, the 
parent of the sect of the Ilenricians.* 
From Lausanne, a city of Switzerland, he 
came to Mans ; and being driven thence, 
he travelled through Poictiers, Bourdeaux, 
and the adjacent regions, and at last 
in the year 1147 came to Toulouse. 
Everywhere he boldly declaimed against 
the vices of the clergy and the defects of 
the prevailing religion, with the applause of 
the multitude. When ejected from Tou- 
louse by St. Bernard, he took to flight ; 
but was apprehended by some bisnop, 
brought before Eugene HI. the Roman 
pontiff, then holding a council at Rheims, 
and by him committed to prison, a.d. 
1148, where he soon after died.® An 
accurate account of the doctrines of this 
man has also not come down to us. AVe 
only know that he too disapproved of 
infant baptism, inveighed severely against 

3 See Peter the Vcneral'le, Contra Petrobrusianos, 
in tho Bibliotheca Cltmiarcm. p. J 1 1 7 ; Mabillon, 
Annalos Benedict, tom. vi. p. 316, &c. ; Basnage, Hist, 
des Egli»c$ Ilrfonneesy period iv. p. 140, &c. [See also 
Schroeckh, Kirchengcsch. tom. xxlx. p. 615, &o. Al- 
most the only source of all that is known of Peter de 
Bruys and his doctrine is the epistle or tract of Peter 
the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, written Gxpres.sly to 
confute tho errors of Peter de Bruys, about a.d. 1141. 
This tract is printed in the Bibliotk. Cluniacens. 
Paris, 1614, fol. p. Ilir-I2.-10; and in the Bibliotk. 
Max, Fatrum Lugdimens. tom. xxii. p. 1032, Ac. 
The author states and confutes in as many chapters 
the live errors mentioned by Mosheiai ; and he says 
these were the chief errors disseminated by Peter de 
Bruys, though his disciple Henry advanced a great 
many others.— /Wwr. [See Neander’s view of this 
individual in his Der heil. Bernard u. sein Zeitaiter, 
Wrench’s transl. p. 266, &c. — B. 

* This is the con|ecture of Mabillop in his Preface 
to tho works of St, Bernard, sec. 6 ; but Henry may 
have been a Swiss, as Fuessli supposes, ubi supra^ 
p. 2\\.— Schl. 

s This name occurs often in a different application, 
denoting the adherents to tho emperor Henry IV. in 
his contest with the popes respecting investitures. 
For, as is well known, the pope declared tho principles 
of Henry in re.spect to investitures to be heresy ; and 
his son, Henry V. had to ad lure expressly the Henri- 
cian heresy. Thus, e.g. are his adherents denominated 
in the Acts of the council of Q,ucdlinburg ( Quintilmo- 
burgense), a.d. 1085, in Harzheim’s Concil. Geim. 
tom. iii. p. 200. —Schl. ’ 

® Gesta Episcopnr. Cenomanensium, In Mabillon’s 
Analecta Ceteris AHni, p. 315, &c. new ed. The 
epistle of Gaufrid inserted In tho close of the sixUi 
book of Mabillon’s Life qf St. Bernard, In the 0pp. 
Bernardi, tom. 11. p. 1207; Matth. Paris, IJistoria 
Major, p. 71 ; Mabillon, Preface to the Opp, Bemardit 
sec. 6 ; Annales Benedict, tom. vi. p. 346, 420, 434. 
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the corrupt morals of the clergy, despised 
the festal days and religious ceremonies, 
and held clandestine assemblies. Some 
represent him as being a disciple of Peter 
de Bruys, but on what authority they 
rely I do not know.* 

9. While these persons were producing 
excitement in France, about the year 
1115 one Tanquelin or Tanquelm, a man 
of no learning, produced very great <)om- 
motions at Antwerp in Brabant, and col- 
lected a very numerous party. He was 
either deranged or a shameless villain, if 
credit is due to what his enemies say of 
him ; for he travelled in great pomp, 
said he was God or the Son of God, 
ordered daughters to be debauched in pre- 
sence of their mothers, and the like. But 
these statements are not merely hard to 
be believed, but absolutely incredible.* 
This Tanchelm seems to have imbibed the 
principles of the mystics, to have despised 
public worship, the sacred supper, and 
baptism, and to have held secret meetings ! 
for religious purposes. The cause of the 
numerous calumnies propagated against 
him probably was, that he, like others of 
this character, inveighed strongly against 
the priests and the whole clerical order. 
He was slain by one of the priests, but his 
sect did not die with him. It was how- 
ever extinguished finally, it is said, by the 
<Hjlebrated St. Norbert, founder of the 
Premonstratensians.* 


* I cannot easily believe he was so ; for, to mention 
no other argument, Peter de Bruys would not tolerate 
crosses ; but Henry entered into a city bearing the 
standard of a cross in his own hand. See Mabillon, 
Analecta^ p. 316, &c. [Peter, abbot of Cluny, how- 
ever, expressly calls him an apostle of Peter de Bruys 
(in the Bibliuth. Cluniacens. p. 1123): “qul duobus 
tantum homunclonibus Petro de Bruls et Henrico ejus 
pseudapostolo tarn facile cessistis.” Also, iMd. p. 
1117, he says: “ After that impious (Peter du Bruys) 
had been removed from one fire to another, from this 
transitory to an eternal, the heir to his wickedness 
(heres nequitifle ejus) Henry, with I know not what 
others, did not reform but altered the diabolical doc- 
trine ; and as I saw written In a note-book containing 
his own words, he published not merely five but many 
errors. But as I have not yet fuU evidence that he 
thus thought or preached, I omit to confute them 
i.e. the additional errors. — How Henry altered or 
enlarged the doctrines of Peter does not appear. He 
seems to have been a very popular preacher against 
the vices of the clergy, and the formal heartless devo- 
tion of the age. And it is probable he dwelt more 
upon practical religion than doctrinal. See Schroockb, 
Kirchenaeich. vol. xxix. p. 617, &c. and Neander’s 
Her hen. Bernard u. sein ZeilttUer^ p. 264—257. — 
Mur. [Wrench’s transl. p. 269—282, a pas.sagG which is 
worthy of being careAiHy perused by the inquirer into 
this obscure portion of the history of the church. — R. 

» The epistle of the church of Utrecht to bishop 
Frederick concerning Tanchelm, in Tengnagel’s CoU 
lectio Veterum Monumentor. p. 368, Ac. ; BuIsbub, 
Hist, Acad, Paris, tom. H. p. 98 ; Argentre, CoUeetto 
Judicior, de Nods Erroribus, tom. I. p. 10. 

3 Hugo, Vie de S, Norbert, liv. ii. p. 126 ; Van der 
Sterre, Vita S. ^orberti, cap. 36, p. 164, and the notes 
of De Hertoghe upon it, p. 387, &c. [Abelard speaks of 
Tanchelm ( Introduct. ad I'heohgiamt lib. ii. 0pp. p. 


10. In Italy, Arnald of Brescia, a pupil 
of Peter Abelard, a man of learning and 
stern morals but of a restless temper, 
attempted a revolution both civil and 
ecclesiastical. Innocent II. compelled 
him, after being condemned in the La- 
teran council of 1139, to retire into 
Switzerland.* But he returned on the 


1066), as a layman who had the folly to give himself 
out for the Son of God, and allow churches to be 
erected to his honour. He first travelled to Rome In the 
garb of a monk, accompanied by a priest, but retunu^d 
soon after to Utrecht and there obtained many fol- 
lowers. As there was then no bishop at Utrecht, the 
clergy wrote to the archbishop of Cologne for aid 
against him, and in this famous letter they style him 
antichrist, and say he set at nought the pope, arch- 
bishops, bisliops, and the whole clergy, distributed 
Christ with his own hands, and maintained that lie 
and his followers were the only true church. They 
state that he first preaciicd to the ignorant people on 
the sea-coast, gained over many women, with whom 
he had illicit intercourse, and by their moans prupa* 
gated his errors. He now preached in tlio fields to 
large assemblies, and was surrounded liy a body-guard 
like a king, who attended him with arms and a banner. 
He despised tlio sacraments, dissuaded from attending 
tiie eucharist, and forbade paying tithes to the priests. 
At last he called himself God, because ho had the Holy 
Ghost as really as Christ had. Some so revered his 
divinity that they used the water in which ho washed 
as a sacrament. He betrotlicd an image of the Virgin 
Mary, and his followers contributed a splendid feast 
for the occasion. In short the letter says, the enormi- 
ties of Tanchelm and his Ibllowors are innumerable*, 
and they have brouglit the public worship into such 
contempt that the person who most despises it is 
esteemed the best saint.— From Utrecht Tanchelm 
went to Antwerp (according to the author of the Life 
of St. Norbert), and was attended by 3,000 armed men. 
At length, about A.n. 1124 or 1125 a priest slew him. 
But his followers could not be brouglit to renounce his 
en'ors till St. Norbert came among them. “ If we give 
credit to these statements,” says Schroeckh (Kircken- 
gesch. vol. xxlx. p. 653), ‘‘though they appear some- 
what overcharged, Tanchelnq was botli a madtpan and 
a villain, who scarcely deserves to be mentioned in a 
history of religion. Mosheim supposed he was a 
mystic wlio despised external worship, and severely 
lashed the vices of tlie clergy. But for tills position 
there is not sufficient testimony.” — Mur. 

4 Arnold is not named in the tianous of this council. 
The twenty-third reads thus : Eos— qul religiositatia 
speclcm simulantes, Domini corporis et sanguinis sa- 
cramentuin, baptisma pucrorum, sacerdotium, et cete- 
ros ecclesiasticos ordines, et legitimarum damnant 
foedera nuptiaruin, tanquam hseretlcos ab ecclesia Dei 
peliimus et damnamus, et per potestates exteras co8r- 
cere prEeclpimus.” Thus it refers rather to Peter de 
Bruys. [For it recounts ids errors. Besides, it ex- 
communicates the persons referred to, and delivers 
them over to the secular sword ; but Arnold was not 
excommunicated nor committed to the executioner at 
this time.— JWwr.] Yet Otto of Freysingen (ad ann, 
1139), expressly states that Arnold, as well as the | 
Petrobrussians, was condemned by this council. Ha 
was also banished from Italy, and forbidden to return 
without permission from the pope. Gunther, In his 
Ligurinus, lib. Hi. v. 275, where he states his doc- 
trines, makes this just remark : ‘‘ He gives us many 
just rebukes mixed with false ones; but our times 
would not licar faithful admonitions.” After his 
banishment Arnold went first into France to Abelard ; 
and from him to Guido, tho papal legate, who not long 
after was himself pope, under the name of COslestiiie 
II. But 8t. Bernard persecuted him wherever he 
could find him, and compelled him to escape in- 
carceration by fieeing to Zurich, where he became 
a teacher and was much listened to. Presentiy 
a letter was despatched from St, Bernard to the 
bishop of Constance, warning him to banish Arnold 
out of his diocese. After residing about five years at 
Zurich lie returned to Rome, a.d. 1146, at a time when 



of Innocent, and gave great trouble 
to netr^ntiff Eugene. After various 
fortdbes he wa« seized, and in the year 
4155 cr^tfied by the Prefect of Home, 
and his body burnt to ashes. The nn- 
happy matt does not appear to have at- 
tempted anjr violence or injury to religion ; 
but perceiving the immense evils and dis- 
cords which arose from the vast riches of 
the pontHfs, bishops, and priests, he 
thought the interests of the church and of 
the world required that the clergy should 
be stripped of their possessions, preroga- 
tives, and revenues. He therefore main- 
tained that all the wealth of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and also of the bishops and the monks, 
ought to be transferred to the civil authori- 
ties, and nothing be left for any of the 
ministers of God but their spiritual powers, 
and the tithes and voluntary gifts of Chris- 
tians.* Venerable on several accounts he 
had numerous followers, who from him 
were called Amoldists, and who in subse- 
quent times often showed themselves as 
occasion permitted.* 

11. But of all the sects which arose in 
this century none was more famous or ob- 
tained higher reputation for probity and 
innocence even with its enemies, and none 
could count more disciples, than that which 
was called from its founder the Waldcn- 
sians ; from the place where it originated, 
the Poor Men of Lyons or the Leonists ; 
and from the wooden shoes worn by its 
teachers and the mark upon them, Insab- 

the citizens of Rome had been long struggling to restore 
the ancient consular government, and to free them- 
selves from the civil autliorlty of the pope. Tliese 
disturbances Arnold promoted under the reigns of 
Eugene 111. and Anastasius lY. But Hadrian IV. 
exconununicated him and ordered him into exile. 
Arnold laughed at it so long as the citizens supported 
him. At last the pope laid the city under an interdict 
. [the first which was ever laid on Romo], and compelled 
the citizens to give up supporting Arnold. He had 
now to leave Rome, and went into Campania, where 
the margrave and the people revered iiiin as a man of 
God. In the year I15S, the emperor Frederick I. was 
advancing towards Rome, and entered into a nego- 
elation with the pope respecting his approaching coro- 
nation. Here the pope stipulated, that Frederick 
should deliver Arnold of Brescia Into his hands. 
Frederick fulfilled the stipulation, and Arnold was 
strangled to death ; and to prevent the people from 
paying veneration to his corpse, it was burned, and the 
ashes thrown into the Tiber.— Schl. [See Schrocckh, i 
Kirchengetch. vol. xxvi. p. 110, &c. 131, 153, &c — 
Mur. 

^ * See Otto of Freysingen, De Gesth Fridrrici I, lib. 
ii. cap. XX.; St. Bernard, Epist. 195, 196, tom. I. p. 
187, &c.; Bulseus, (list. Acttd. Parit. tom. H. p. 157; 
Muratorl, Droit* de P Empire *t*r V Etal hccldiiastique, 
p. 137, &c.; Bunau, Etta Friderici I. p. 41;Chautfe- 
piO, Nouveau Dictionnaire Mitt. Cri(. tome i. p. 482. 

^ * For an account of Bernard’s controversy with 
Arnold, see Neander's Der heil. Bernard u sein Zei- 
tatter^ Wrench’s transl. p. 169, &c.; and of h»; political 
ctoeer see Idilman's Gibbon’s Ded. and Fall, &c. vol. 

1 p. 263, &e. Gieseler in his I^hrhuch, &c. refers 
I to several recent German writers whd have treated of 
! nw history and theological views ;lbe dunniughoni’s 
I transl. vol. ii. p. 183, note 5 R. 


batati or Sabbatati.* Peter a rich mer- 
chant of liyons in France* bom at Vaux or 
Valdum or Validium, a town in the mar- 
uieate of Lyons, and therefore called Val- 
ensia or Validisius, being a very pious man 
procured the translation of cettain books of 
the Scripture, especially the four Gospels, 
and of various passages from the fathers, 
from Latin into French after a.b. 1160, 
by the hand of Stephen do Evisa, a priest | 
of Lybns.^ By attentively reading these 
books, he learned that the religion then 1 
commonly taught to the people in the Ro- 
mish church dilfered alto^etner from that 
which Jesus Christ himself and his Ajiostles 
taught; and earnestly desiring salvation he 
distributed his property among the poor, 
and in the year 1180 with some other pious 
men whom ho had associated with him, he 
took upon himself the office of a preacher. 
The archbishop of Lyons and the other 
prelates opposed this proceeding. But the 
simple and holy religion which these good 
men professed, the spotless innocence of 
their lives, and their contempt for all riches 
and honours, so touched the multitude who 
had some sense of religion, that they rea- 
dily adhered to them.® Hence they set up 


* They were called Leonists because they originated 
at Leona, so Lyons was called in that ago. The more 
perfect among the Waldensians wore moan or wooden 
shoos, which in French are called sabots ; and likewise 
the sign of tlie cross upon their sabots to distinguish 
them from otiiers. And hence the names of Sabbatatl 
[shod witli sabots], and Insabbatati [marked oit their 
sabots]. See Du Fresne, Glomiriupi Lat. Med. tbni. 
vi. p. 4, art. SabOatatif Bymerieus, Directorium InquU 
sitorum, par. ill. No. 1 1 2, &c. 

* See Stephen de Borbone, De Septem Donia Spiritus 
Sancti, in Kchard and Quetif’s lUhliothera Siripidr, 
Dominicanor. tom. 1, p. J92. A n anonymous tract, De 
Hareti Pauperum de Ltlgduno, in Martene’s Tliemu^ 
rua Anecdot. tom. v. p. 1777. [Stephen de Borbone 
calls the translator employed by Waldus, Stephen of 
Ansa, and others, of Emsa. And I suspect that Mo- 
sheim wrote Emsa, though by an error of the press 
Evisa occurs in both the old and the new edition of his 
Institutes. In placing the commencement of Waldus’s 
attempt to reform religion after the year 1160, Mosheim 
has followed Moneta. But Stephen of Borbone says : 
** This sect began about the year of Christ 1170 under 
John, called Bolesmanls, archbishop of Lyops.” — Schl. 

» Those Avho assign a different origin to the Wal- 
densians, and particularly those who say they wero so 
called from th^ valleys in which they had lived many 
ages before the time of Peter Waldus, have no autho- 
rities for their opinion and are refuted by all the histo- 
rians. [This opinion was first advanced by Beza, and 
John Leger(inhi8 Wat. Generate des Egliaea Vattdoi- 
aes) has taken alt pains to make it appear plausible. 
But they are well conftited by Fnessli, in his Kit chen* 
und Ketxerhiatotie der mitttern Zeit, vol. i. p, 296, 
8!C — Schl.1 I will readily grant that long before these 
times there had been resident in the valleys of Piedmont, 
persons who rejected the prevailing opinions of the 
Romish church, and who agreed in many things with 
the Waklerfsians. But those inhabitants of the valleys 
must be distinguished from the [proper] Waldenstens 
or followers of Peter Waldus, whom all the writers re- 
present to have originated at Lyons and to hare 
derived their name from this Peter Waldu.<i. [Maclaine 
here boldly attacks the opinions of Msisheifn, and citing 
some of the arguments of Leger asserts the higher an- 
tiquity of the Waldensians, from whom he says Peter 
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societies, first in France and then in Lorn- minated entirely by 
bardy; and these multiplied .afid spread ^ethef by death or by oth 
with amazing rapidity through all the coun- secution.* 
tries of Europe, nor could they be exter- 12. Peter Wald us and hi 


of Lyon94erived the name of Waldus. It is of little 
consequence whether Peter VValdus gave name to the 
sect of the Waldensians or derived his own name from 
them; but the origin and antiquity of the sect are of 
more importance. On this subject Sehrdeckh (in his 
Kirchengesch, vol. xxix. p. 527, &c.) makes the follow- 
ing remarks. As to their age and origin, the ground 
of their separation from the llomish church, artd espc- 
i^ clally whether they wero heretics or reformers, there 
has been tlie more controversy between the Roman 
(Catholics and the Prote-stants, because the interests of 
their respective churches were involved in the discus* 
sions. Itut these party and polemical narratives which 
have done so much harm to history are becoming more 
and more rare ; and we purpose to state only what the 
lovers of truth of both parties may approve. It was 
usual formerly to trace the origin of the Waldenses to 
a very high antiquity ; and it must be acknowledged 
that a writer of the thirteenth century who has been 
already mentioned first as a partisan and then an op- 
poBOt* of the Cathari, Reinerius Saccho, has given 
occasion for tins opinion. In his LiAer adu. Walden- 
sfis, cap. iv. (in the Bihlmth. Patrum, tom. xxr, p. 262, 
Stc. ) he writes concerning them, under one of their ap. 
pellations ( Pauperes da hugduno)^ “ Their sect has 
been the most injurious of all to the church of God, on 
account of their anti(|ujty; for they, according to some, 
originated in the times of the Romish bishop Silvester, 
in the fourth century; and according to others, existed 
as early as the days of the Apostles.” But neither Rai- 
iierius nor the records of history give the least ground 
for this assertion, ^vhloh ho seems to have borrowed 
solely from some Waldensians. In more modern times 
various arguments have been adduced to support the 
sajno position. Especially has one of the principal 
historians of the Waldensians, him.self once a preacher 
among them in the 17th century, .John liOger, in his 
French work GSnerale das Eglin's JHaangefiqiies 

d(‘t Vafleon da Piemont, ou Vaudoise$, Leyden, 1001), 2 
tome fol.) given himself much trouble to prove that 
they existed long before the twelfth century. He first 
cites some ancient and modern historians who are 
I thought to have found traces of them, but who were 
either too i^eccnt to be good witnesses in the case, or 
have confounded the Maniclueans of the eleventh cen- 
tury and other opposers of the church of Ronuj with 
the Waldensians. The opinion he adopted from Beza, 
that these people of his own roUgion derived their name 
from the valleys ( Valines, or in tlieir own language 
Vaux) in which, most of them resided, is a mere con- 
jecture founded on the resemblance of the words; 
tljough it has long been admitted that for centuries 
there had existed in the valleys of Piedmont various 
sorts of people, who were not in communion with the 
Romish church. Equally unsupportable Is the asser- 
tion of Leger that the Waldensians were' descended 
from Claudius, the famous bishop of Turin in the 9th 
century. With more plausibility ho argues their high 
antiquity from a poem written in tlie rroven<;al dialect 
and entitled, /Vw? NoH/Ze I.esJtm {La Nol/la Lepton) which 
W'as supposed to be the production of a waldensian, 
about A. D. 1100. The very name Waldemians (Van- 
das) occurs in it. But Fucsslin, who has the most fully 
investigated this subject supra, p. 209, &c.) has 
shown that this poem may have been written long after 
the year 1 100, and can hardly have been composed by 
an inhairttant of the valleys of Piedmont. Gleseler in 
bis Text-book, voRii. sec. Ixxxv. note 10, shows that 
the 1 100 years mentioned in this p&em are to be reck- 
oned, not from the Christian era, but from the compo- 
sition of the Apocalypse ; so that the poem professes 
to have been written near the end of the 12Ui century. 
Basnage also has made Claudius (whom he misrepre- 
sents as separating from the communion of the Romish 
clmrch) to be the father of the Waldensians, and has 
used other invalid proofs of their high antiquity (Hist. 
dePfigfise, tome li. p. 1434). In an essay (subjoined to 
ibe German translation of Fkury's Hut. de VEglue, 
vol xi. p. 486, &c.) on the community which was per- 
secuted under the name of the Manichseans, the same 


minated entirely by any punishments, ' 
^ethef by death or by other forms of pur- j 
secution.* 

12. Peter Waldus and his aasdfeiatos did 
not aim so much to change the system of 
religion or to inculcate new articles of 
faith, as to restore the form of the church, 
the morals of the clergy, and the lives of 
Christians, to that primitive and apostolic 
simplicity whicih they thought they had 
learned, particularly Trom the words of 
Christ. They therefore taught that in the 
time of Constantine the Great the Romish 
church had degenerated from its original 
purity and sanctity; they denied the su- 
premacy of the Roman pontiff; they would 
have the rulers and ministers of the church ^ 
imitate the poverty of the apostles, and 
procure theii.' own frugal and slender suste- 
nance by manual labour ; they asserted that 
authority to teach, to confirm, and to ad- 
monish their brethren, was to a certain 
extent given to all Christians ; the ancient 
penitential discipline which was nearly 
subverted by the grants of indulgences— , 
that is, the making satisfaction for sins by | 
prayer, fasting, and liberality to the poor— ! 

opinion is maintained ; and for proof of it a Walden- 
sian confession of faith is relied on, which without any 
proof Is assigned to the year 1120. And in the latest 
histories ot the Waldensians hy Protestants In Ger- I 
ni.any, we find this high antiquity of the sect assumed I 
but not proved. The writers on the contrary who lived 
about the middle of the 13th century, several of whom 
were personally acquainted with the men who had been 
active in producing the sect of the Waldensians, 
unitedly tell us that it was Peter Waldus (called also 
Valdo, ViildcnsSs, and in his native language probably 
Vaud), a rich citizen of Lyon.s, who gave between tho 
years 1160 and 1180 both existence and an appellation 
to this sect. — Mitr. [Mr. Maitland, formerly men^ 
tioned in connexion witn the Paulicians (see the note In 
p. 32.3, above), supports the modem origin of the Wal- 
denses and represents them as believers in most of the 
prevalent errors of the papal system. 8ee his Facts 
and Documents, Sec. On the other hand Mr. Faber, 
without noticing this work of Mr. Maitland, vindicates 
the antiquity of the Waldenses as a body of protesting 
dissidents against Romanist corruptions, in his Inquiry 
into the History and Theology qf the Ancient Valient 
ses and Albigenses referred to in tho above note. See 
Gieseler, Lehrbuc.h, &c. the whole of section 8.11, in 
Canningham’s translation, vol. ii. p. 376, Sic. and also 
p. 398 ; Waddington’s (list, qf the Church, vol. il. p. 
I8i, Ac, and vol. iii p. 371.— /L 
1 See, in addition to the ancient writers eoncciti- 
ing tho Waldensians, e.g. Reinerius Bacebo, 
contra Valdenses ; Moncta, Sitmnui contra Catharat 
et Valdenses, published a few years since at Rome hy 
Richini ; the tract, J)a Hieresi Paupertim de Lt^duno, 
published by Martene, Thesaur. Anecdatar. tom. V. p. 
1777, &c. ; Pilichdorf, Contra Valdenses^ In the 
lioth. Max. Patrum, tom. xxv. and many others; 
Perrin, Hist, des Vniidois, Geneva, 1019, 8vo [algo in 
English, Lond. 1624, 4to. — Mw.] Leger, Hitt. Qhtd^ 
rale des Eglises Faudoises, liv. i. chap. xiv. p. tie- 
sher, De Snccessione Ecclesiar. Occidental. c».p.sAli. p. 
209, &c.; Hasnage, Hist, des Egliset Rifitrmies^ totML^ 
period, iv. p. 32.9, Ac.; Richini, Diss. ^ WaldemUnut 
prefixed to Moneta'a Summti, p. 34; Bulmw, HM. 
Arad. Paris, torn. ii. p. 292. and many Others [eq»o* 
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they wished to see restored; and these 
satisfactions on which they laid great stress 
they believed any devout Christian could 
enjoin upon those that confessed; so that 
it was not necessary for people to confers 
their sins to priests, but only to lay open 
their transgressions to individual brethren 
and look to them for advice ; the power of 
forgiving sins and remitting their punish- 
ment they held to belong to God onl^, and 
therefore that indulgences W'cre an inven- 
tion of base avarice ; they regarded prayers 
and other rites performed on behalf of the 
dead to be useless ceremonies, because de- 
parted souls are not detained and subjected 
to a purgation in some intermediate region, 
Jbut are immediately after death either 
^taken into heaven or sent to hell. These 
and such as these were the doctrines they 
inculcated. Their morals were very strict, 
for they explained our Saviour’s sermon on 
the mount according to the literal import 
of the words; and therefore disapproved 
altogether of war, lawsuits, efforts to acquire 
wealth, capital punishments, taking any 
oath, or defending one’s life or limbs 
against offered violence.* 

13, The Waldensian church was go- 
verned by bishops whom they styled Ma- 
jorales or elders, and presbyters and dea- 
cons ; for they supposed these orders 
instituted by Christ. But all these oflicers 
were to be like the apostles, that is, un- 
educated men and absolutely poor or pos. 
sessing no property, and also labourers 
who procured their sustenance by the work 
of their hands.* The people [or laity] 

1 S(»e especially the Codex Inqwsitionis Tolosance, 
published by Llinborch ; Moneta’s Sutnma contra VaU 
di-ntesj and the other writers of those times on the 
opinions of the Waldensians. Though some of them 
are more accurate than others, and some ascribe more 
and others fewer peculiarities to the sect, yet in general 
they admit the piety and the blameless lives of the Wal- 
denslans ; and they plainly show that the sect offered 
no violence to the common faith of Christians, but 
only urged a return to the ancient practices of Chris- 
tians, and opposed the defects in the public worship 
and in the conduct of the clergy. [And hence Peter 
Waldus himself did not renouiioe the Honiish church. 
On the contrary, in the year 1 179 he sent two of his 
followers to the oduncil of the Lateran, who presented 
to the pope a copy of his translations from the Old and 
New Testaments, with notes and expositions of his 
own, and requested permission to preach and instruct 
people in religion. Alexander 111. examined them 
and forbade their preaching, because they were illi- 
terate. They made a similar attempt under pope Lu- 
cius 111. but without success. On the contrary, this 
pope excommunicated them in the year 1184. See 
Fuessll, udt mpm, p. 33o. [One application to 

the pontiff for his approbation, the abbot of Ursptirg 
(In his Chronicony ad ann. 1212), says, he himself was 
witness to. See Ilarduin’s Concilia, tom. vi. par. ii. 
p. 1^92. The decree of Lucius III. excommunicating 
the Waldensians, a.d. 1 183, is In Harduin, ubi supra, p. 
1878.— iV/ttr. 

• A largo proportion of them got their living by 
weaNlng ; and hence the sect was called in some places 
that of the Weavers, in French Tisserands, 


were divided into the perfect and the im- 
perfect ; the former of whom voluntarily 
relinquished all their possessions, exhibited 
their absolute poverty” in the manner of 
their dress, and emaciated their bodies by 
frequent fasting; while the latter lived 
more generously and more like other people, 
yet without any splendour or luxury, very 
much in the manner of the more strict 
Mennonites. There was however some dis- 
agreement among these Waldensos, and 
especially between those of Italy or Lom- 
bardy and the Ultramonianes, or those 
living in France and the other countries of 
Europe. The former looked upon the 
Romish church as a real church of Chnst, 
though greatly corrupted; they admitted 
the validity of its seven sacraments, and 
offered to continue in its communion pro- 
vided they might live in their own way. 
But the latter maintained that the Church 
of Home had apostatized from Christ, was 
destitute of the Holy Spirit, and was 
that Babylonian harlot mentioned by St. 
John.* 

14. Besides these larger sects which had 
numerous friends and advocates, many 
other smaller and more obscure ones started 
up, especially in Italy and France, but 
which seem soon to have become extinct.* 
In Italy and especially in Lombardy, 
wliich was the principal seat of heretics, a 
singular party spread itself among the 
people denominated, though I cannot say 
why, the Fasagini or Pasagii, and also the 
Circumcised, which in common with the 
other sects was averse from the Romish 
church and its regulations, but was also 
specially distinguished by two peculiaritief 
of sentiment. First, they taught that the 
law of Moses ought to be observed under 
the New Testament with the exception of 
the sacrifices ; and accordingly they prac- 
tised circumcision, abstained from the 
meats prohibited by Moses, observed the 
sabbath of the Jews, and the like. Se- 
condly, they corrupted the , doctrine of 
three pversons in the divine nature, and 
taught that Christ was only the first and a 
spotless creature of God; a sentiment the 


• Moneta, Summa contra Catharos et Valdenses, p. 
406, 416, and elsewhere. They appear likewise not to 
have had the same views in regai^ to the possession of 
property, as appears from Stephen de Borbone, in 
Kchard’s Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 191. Hft 
divides the Waldenses, In other words indeed but 
amounting to the same thing, into the Poor Men of 
Lyons (these were the Ultramontanes), and the Poor 
Men of Lombardy. The former forbade all possession 
of property, ^e latter allowed of such possession. 
There are other passages in the ancient writers which 
confirm this distinction. 

* On the various more obscinre sects, see Stephen de 
Borltone, In Echard’s Scriptores Dominicani, tom. L 
p. 191. 
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less surprising considering the multitude of 
Arians there had been in Italy antecedently 
to this period. ‘ 

15 In France, a class of persons who 
were called Caputiati from the covering 
worn on their heads, roamed about Bur- 
gundy, the region of Auxerre, and some 
other parts, producing excitement among 
the peo[)le. These people wore upon their 
hats or caps a leaden image of the Virgin 
Mary; and they wished to restore the pri- 
meval liberty of mortals and universal 
equality, to the exclusion of all subordina- 
tion and civil authority. This madness 
was suppressed by Hugo, bishop of Auxerre, 
not with arguments but by military force.* 
Very different from these were the Apos- 
tolici, whom St. Bernard assailed with 
great earnestness. They bore this name 
generally according to Bernard, their ad- 
versary, because they wished to exem- 
plify in their conduct^the apostolic mode of 
living. They were for the most part rus- 
tics and people of low condition, who earned 
their food and clothing by weaving; but 
they had numerous and great friends and 
supporters of every rank and order. Their 
religion, according to the confession of their 
adversary himself, was free from errors, and 
their life was most blameless. Yet (1.) 
they deemed it unlawful to take an oath. 
(2.) They suffered their hair and beards 

* See Bonacursus, Manifestatio JlcKresi* Cntharorum, 
in IVAchery’s Spic'd gium, tom. i. p. 211, new ed. ; 
Gerh. Bergamensls, Contra Catharos et Fasagics^ in 
Muratori’a Antiq. Ital. Medii ACci, tom. v. p. 151, &c. 
[Fuessli, in his Kirchen-und Ketzer historic der Mit^ 
tlirn Zeit, vol. i. p. 46, assigns a very probable ennse 
of the appellation Fuiagini, supposing it equivalent to 
Passagieri and Fassagers, i.e. Iioamers,\n Gi’eek atn-aroi; 
which appellation the Greeks had given to a sort of 
Manichseans, according to the account of Peter of Sicily, 
in his History qf the Mtniichaans, in the Biblioth- Max. 
Fatrum, tom. xvl. p. 814. AW//.~[Another conjecture 
is, that they assumM the name of Pasagii, derived from 
the Greek lias aytov, all holy. Their practising cir- 
cumcision will account for their being called Circum- 
cisl, the Circumcised. — Mur. 

• Le Bocuf, Memoires tur V Hist, d' Auxerre, tome i. 
p. 317, Ac. [Robert de Monte in his Appendix to 
Sigebertus Gemblacensls, says, the commencement of 
this sect was in the year 1182. — Sc/d, [See a more 
full account of them in Sohrocckh’s Kirchengetch. vol. 
xxix. p. 036, SiC.—Mur. 


to grow lonff. (3.) Though they had se- 
parate dwelling-houses they assembled to- 
gether for labour and for worship. ( 4 .) 
They preferred celibacy to marriage, and 
called themselves the chaste brethren and 
sisters. But (5.) each of the men had 
with him some sister after the manner of 
the apostles, with whom he lived familiarly, 
sleeping in the same chamber, though not 
in the same bed.* 

16. At the council of Rheims, A. d. 1148, in 
which Pope Eugene HI. presided, a certain 
man named Eon of Bretagne, and who was 
undoubtedly deranged, was condemned. 
Having heard in the common formula for 
exorcising evil spirits, these words pro- 
nounced — “Per Eum, &c. by him who will 
come to judge the quick and the dead,’* he 
concluded from the resemblance between 
the word Eum and his own name that he 
was the person who was to judge the quick 
and the dead. This senseless man should 
have been given over to the physicians, 
and not havo been classed among the 
heretics. lie died in prison; but many of 
his followers, who could not be dissuaded 
from reverencing him, were burned at the 
stake.* This single example clearly shows 
how little sound sense and correct know- 
ledge of religion then existed, even among 
the rulers of the church. 

* St. Bernard, Sermo Ixv. in Canticum, Opp, tom, 
iv. p. Ac. ed. Mabillon. [A similar class of 
people who wished to revive the apostolical mode of 
living, appeared in the neighbourhood of Perigord in 
Guietme, as wu learn from the letter of a monk named 
Heribort, inserted In Mabillon’s Analecta, tom. ill. p. 
467. But these went still farther. They abhorred 
images and the in.ass, and had priests, monks, and 
nuns, in their community. Their leader was named 
Lucius, and among their adherents they could reckon 
some of the nobility. — Sc/d. 

* William of Paris, Hist. Major, p. 08; William 
Neubrigensis, Hist. Rcrum Anglicar. lib. i. p. 60; 
Bulieus, Hist. Acad, Farit, tom. l\. p. 241. [He was 
a wealthy nobleman, of pleasing address, and drew a 
great number after him. With these he sometimes 
travelled rapidly over the country with great display ; 
then retiring to places of obscurity, lived in luxury 
with his attendants. The lawlessness of the party and 
the multitudes who wore captivated with them, led to 
his apprehension and imprisonment, and to the execu- 
tion of his obstlnato adherents. See William Neu- 
brigens. uhi supra, and S'.hrocckh, Kirc/tengetch. voL 
xxlx. p. 653, &c.— ii/ur. 


THE PEOSPEROUS EVENTS OP THE CHURCH. [Part i. 


CENTURY THIRTEENTH. 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
CHAPTER I, 


TUB rBOSPEROUS EVENTS IN THE IHSTORT 
OF THE CHURCH. 

1. Axthough that powerful emperor of 
the Tartars or rather the Moguls, Genghis 
Khan and his successors, who had carried 
their victorious arms through a great part 
of Asia, and had conquered China, India, 
Persia, and many other countries, greatly 
disturbed and distressed the Christians 
resident in those countries,* yet it appears 
from the most unciuestionable testimony 
that numerous bodies of Nestorian Chris- 
tians were still scattered over all northern 
Asia and China. The emperors of the 
Tartars and Moguls were themselves not 
particularly averse from Christianity ; and 
some of their [subordinate] kings and 
chieftains had either retained this religion, 
which they received from their ancestors, 
or were converted to it by the preaching 
of the Nestorians.* Yet gradually many 
of them became infected with the Moham- 
medan religion, which at length banished 
Christianity entirely from their camps and 
courts. 

2. As these Tartars from the year 1 24 1 
invaded Europe also, and cruelly harassed 
and devastated Hungary, Poland, Silesia, 
and the neighbouring countries, the Roman 
pontids thought proper to attempt a pacifi- 
cation with these new and ferocious ene- 
mies. Accordingly, in the year 1245 
Innocent IV. sent several Dominicans and | 
Franciscans as his legates to the Tartars.® I 
Afterwards Abaka, emperor of the Tartars, 

I * Gregory Abulpharig'us, Hutoria Dynastiar. p. 281 , 
fto. 

* See Marco Paolo, the Venetian, De Rpgionibtit 
Oriental, lib. i. cap. iv. and lib. ii. cap. vi. and in many 
other places ; Haytho, the Armenian, Jlist. Oriental. 
cap. xlx. p. 35, cap. xxiii. p. 30, cap. xxlv. p. 41, &c. ; 
Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 
526, and others; especially the Hixt. Tartarorum 
Koclex. composed under my superintendence, and pub- 
lished at Helinstadt, 1742, 4to, which I may perhaps 
enlarge considerably in a future edition. [This purpose 
was never accomplished. — Schl. 

* See Wadding, Annalet Minorum, tom. iii. p. 116, 
149, 175, 266. 


in the year 1274 sent envoys to Europe to 
the council of Lyons, under Gregory X.* 
Nicolaus III. also in the year 1278 sent 
some Franciscans as legates to Coblai, the 
emperor ofthe whole nation. And in the year 
1289 Nicolaus IV. sent to the same emperor 
John de Monte Corvino with some others, 
who also carried letters to the Nestorians. 
Nor were these legates wholly unsuccessful ; 
for they instructed many both of the Tartars 
and of the Nestorians in the principles of 
the Roman religion, and gathered Christian 
churches not only in Tartary but also in 
China. To facilitate this business, John 
de Monte Corvino translated the books of 
the New Testament and the Psalms of 
David into the language of the Tartars.® 


4 Wadding, uhi supra, tom iv. p. 35, tom. v. p. 128, 
Ac. See this whole subject copiously and critically 
discussed in the above cited Hist. Tartarorum Evcles. 
which however might be much enlarged, and in some 
particulars corrected. [The subjects briefly and sum- 
marily stated in this section fill about seventy pages 
4to of text, and the documents fill as many pages more 
of the Appendl.v to Mosheim’s Hist, Tartaror. Eedes, 
— Mur. 

* Ilaynald, Annalet Eedes. tom. xiv. ad ann. J278, 
sec. xvii. Ac. p. 282, and ad ann. 1289, sec. 59, Ac. 
p. 419, ed. Cologne; Peter Bergeron, Trait e des 
Tartares, chap. xi. p. 61, and many others, cited in 
the Hist. Tartaror. Eccl. [Genghis-Khan conquered 
in battle Un-Khan, the fourth and last of the Chris- 
tian kings in central Asia who bore the name of 
Prester John, in the year 1202. He now commenced 
his career of conquest, and during 25 years carried his 
victorious arnjs from the Chinese Sea to the P^uphrates 
and the Euxine. His four sons harmoniously preserved 
the unity of the new empire, and extended and conso- 
lidated it. In the East, all northern China as well as 
Tibet and the countries bordering on Hindostan, were 
subdued. In the West, the countries from the Indus 
onward, Including Persia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Georgia, and the whole region about the Caspian, with 
the southern part of Russia in Europe, were permanently 
occupied; and Poland, Hungary, and part of Silesia, 
as well as Siberia and all northern A.sia, were overrun 
and devastated, and then abandoned. I'his vast empire 
of the Moguls, while united, was subject to the great 
Khan or emperor, who resided first in Chinese Tartary 
and then at Pekin. The central and western provinces 
were governed by dependent sovereigns or viceroys, 
who were for the most part the sons and descendants 
of Genghis, and of course the brothers and relatives of 
the great Khan. After a very few generations, how- 
ever, the principal of the provincial governors became 
nearly or altogether Independent sovereigns ; and three 
of them, the Khans of Kipzack and Russia, the Khans 
of Zagatai or Transoxiana, and the Khans of Iran or 
Persia, were lords of extensive enspircs. Gengikis and 


3. The same pontiffs made every effort, 
in their power to sustain the interests of 
the Latins in Syria and Palestine, which 
were now nearly ruined; for as these pon- 
tiffs had learned by experience the great 
advantage to themselves, and the increase 
of their grandeur and authority, arising 
from these Asiatic wars waged under the 
pretence of religion, they were very solici- 
tous to have them continued.* The first 
expedition was proclaimed by Innocent III.* 
Few however of the Europeans obeyed his 
summons. After various efforts, which 
were fruitless in most countries, some 

the succeeding emperors, as well as most of their 
viceroys in the West, were tolerant towards all religions; 
and they encouraged men of talents of every religion, 
warriors, statesmen, physicians, artists of various kinds, 
and men of letters. Hence, in their courts and camps, 
and in places of high trust in every part of the empire, 
were to be found Christians, Mohammedans, Jews, and 
Pagans, all enjoying the free use of their religion. 
Many Europeans, as Marco Paolo, the Venetian, and 
others, travelled freely from the llosphorus to China; 
and in no age probably have the Europeans had so free 
access to the central parts of Asia as in this century. 
Genghis himself married a daughter of Prester John, 
and several of his descendants had Christian wives. 
Till near the close of the century most of the Mogul 
princes, though tolerant to all religions, were ratlier 
partial to that of the Christians. And this afforded to 
the Nestorians (the prevailing sect in timse countries) a 
fine opportutnty to propagate their religion all over the 
East, and particularly in China. The Homan pontifis 
also sent not only ambassadors but missionaries, chiefly 
Franciscan and Dominican monks, quite to Pekin and 
China; and in that country they gathered some 
churches, and at length established an archbishop 
(.John de Monte Corvino), with several suffragans. 
Much greater success would doubtless have now 
attended the efforts of Christians in China and through- 
out the empire, had they been united. But the Homan 
Catholics and the Nestorians strove to undermine each 
other ; and the Tartar Khans were the protectors of 
each in turn against the other. Moreover the wars of 
these Tartars with the Saracens of Syria and Arabia, 
and with the sultans of Egypt who oppressed the 
Christians of Palestine and the East, led them fre- 
quently to march armies Into Syria, and to solicit 
alliances with the Christians of Europe against those 
Mohammedans their common enemies ; and this was 
the cause of frequent embassies l>etween the Moguls 
and the European sovereigns. But near the close of 
the century the M''hammedan religion gained the 
ascendancy, especially in the western parts of the 
Mogul empire; and the Khans themselves now leaned 
towards it, and in some instances allowed the Christians 
to be persecuted. In general however this empire was 
favourable to the Christian cause in Asia during this ! 
century ; and had the Christians who attempted tlic 
propagation of their religion possessed more of its true 
spirit, and made united and vigorous efforts, they 
might probably have now converted more than half of 
Asia to the Christian faith, and perhaps have established 
a broad zone of permanent Chrlntian light and influ- 
ence, from Asia Minor quite to the Chinese seas. See 
Mosheim’s Historia Tartaror. KeeUx. cap, ii. p. 29, 
&c. and Schroeckh's Kirchengesrh . vol. xxv. p. 191, 
fcQ. with the civil histories of the Tartars. — Mur. 
[See this subject treated with his characteristic research 
and accuracy by Oieseler, In the section xc. of liis 
Lfihrhufh, &c. Cunningham’s transl. vol. ii. p. 408. 

1 may add that the travels of the famous Marco Paolo 
were translated into English so early as 1579, and that 
the most recent and T believe the best edition is that by 
Marsden, Lond. I8l8, 4to, with a valuable introduction 
and notes. — R. 

» This was stated by some writers of that age ; see 
Matth. Paris, Hutoriu Major, p. 174, 3G5, and else- 
where. 

• This was fourth crusade. — R. 


French nobles, having formed a league with 
the Venetian republic, put to sea with a 
very moderate force. The issue of this 
expedition was by no means such as the 
pontiff had anticipated. For these French 
and Venetians did not direct their course 
to Palestine, but to Constantinople, which 
they stormed in the year 1203, for the sake 
of restoring the emperor Isaac Angolus, 
who had implored their aid against the 
violence and usurpations of his brother 
Alexius. The next year a bloody sedition 
took place at Constantinople, in which the 
emperor Isaac died, and his son, Alexius 
junior, was strangled by Alexius Duciis, 
the author of the insurrection. On hearing 
of this parricide the generals of the crusa- 
ders again took possession of Constantinople 
on the 12th of April, a.d. 1204; and put- 
ting the tyrant Diicas to flight, they elected 
llaldwin, count of Flanders, emperor of 
the Greeks. In opposition to this Latin 
emperor, the Greeks created two years after 
another of their own nation, Theodoras 
Lascaris, who fixed his residence at Nice 
in Bithynia. From this period till the 
year 1261 there were two emperors of the 
Greeks, the one a Frank or Latin, and the 
other a Greek, of whom the latter resided 
at Nice, and the former made Constanti- 
nople his capital. But in the year 1261 
the Greek emperor, Michael Pala3ologus, 
by means of his General, Cmsar Alexius, 
recovered Constantinople, and obliged the 
Latin emperor, Baldwin II. to flee into 
Italy. Thus terminiited the empire of the 
Franks at Constantinople, after it had 
stood fifty- seven years.® 

4. The next crusade was undertaken by 
the united forces of the Italians and Ger- 
mans under the pontiff Ilonorius III. a.d. 
1217.^ The commander-in-chief was An- 
drew, king of Hungary, with whom were 
Leopold of Austria, Lewis of Bavaria, and 
other princes. Andrew after a few months 
returned to Europe. The other generals 
captured the strongly fortified city of Da- 
raietta in Egypt, a.d. 1220. But their 


s These events arc best stated by Du Fresne, Uht. 
de V Empire de Constantinople sous les Empereurs Fran- 
cois, the first part of vfiich contains Godfrey De 
Ville-Harduin, one of the French Generals, lliit. de la 
Conqu4te de la Ville de Coristantinople par let Francois. 
This work forms also a part of the great Corpus Histor. 
Ryzantin. Paris, 1G57, fol. See also, among others, 
F'ontenay, Hist, de V Eglise Gal/irane, tome x. p. 21G, 
&c.; the monk Gunther’s Hist. Captas a Latinis Con- 
stant.nopoleos, in C/anisius* Lectiones Antiquee, tom. 
lx, p. 1, &c. See, moreover, the Epistlea of Innocent 
HI. published by Baluze [and Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, chap lx. Ixi. — Mtir. 

4 This is usually accounted the fflh crusade ; but Us 
results were so paltry that some continental writers do 
not reckon it among these expeditions, and call the 
next crusade of 1228 the fifth. This is the numerathm 
rf Gieseler — R. 
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successes did not continue long; for the 
next year the Saracen fleet completely 
destr(^ed that of the Christians after having 
cut off its supplies; and this l<«s, which 
was utterly irreparable, was followed by 
the loss of Damietta and the frustration of 
the high hopes which the Christians had 
indulged.* 

5. The legates and missionaries of the 
pontiff now enrolled a new army of crusa- 
ders from almost every country of Europe, 
which was both more numerous and more 
respectable, because it was anticipated 
that the emperor Frederick II. would take 
tie command of it in his own person. 
Frederick had made such a promise to the 
Roman pontiff, and it seemed unlikely he 
would violate his promise, seeing that* he 
had married Jolanda, the daughter of the 
count of Briennc and king of Jerusalem in 
the year 1223, and had received with her 
the kingdom of Jerusalem as her dower. 
But under various pretences the emperor 
long delayed his voyage, and at length in 
the year 1228, after being excommunicated 
by Gregory IX. he set o^t with a small 
retinue to join the forces which were 
anxiously waiting in Palestine for his ar- 
rival. When he arrived there, instead of 
carrying on the war he terminated it. For 
without the knowledge and contrary to the 

wishes of those engaged with him in the 
enterprise, in the year 1229 he concluded a 
peace or rather a truce for ten years, with 
Melic-Camel the Mohammedan sultan ; and 
as the principal condition was that he should 
receive the city and the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, so soon as the city was transferred to 
him he was crowned king of Jerusalem. 
Having made these arrangements he has- 
tened back to Italy, in order to quell some 
commotions there which the pontiff had 
excited in his absence. This crusade there- j 
fore terminated more happily than the 
others.* 

6. Other less noted and less fortunate 
expeditions to Palestine followed; as first 
in the year 1239, that of Theobald V.® . 
count of Campania and king of Navarre, 1 
with other princes of Germany and France ; ! 
and then in 1240, that of Richard, count 
of Cornwall, and brother of Heni y III. the 
king of England. The result of neither 
corresponded with the preparations made 
for them. In the former, the ambassadors 
of the emperor Frederick in Palestine re- 
newed the truce with the Mohammedans, 
and the rest of the forces were vanquished 
by the barbarians at Gaza, while su(?h as 
survived the slaughter returned to Europe. 
The chief cause of the disaster was the dis- 
cord between the Knights Templars and 
those of St. John of Jerusalem. And 
hence Richard could effect nothing of im- 
portance ; but with the consent of most of 
his confederates he concluded a truce such 
as the state of their affairs would permit 
with the king of Egypt, and returned to 
Europe in the year 1241.^ 

* See 1)0 Vitriaco, Hhtoria Oriental, and Marinus 
Sanutu8, Secreta Fidelium Crucis, in Hongarsius’s 
Oetta Dei per Francos. [While the Christians were 
encamped before Damietta, we are told that St. Francis, 
the honest entimsiast wlio founded the Franciscan 
order, burning with zeal for the conversion of infldels 
and eager for a martyr's crown, went to Egypt and 
with a sirjglo attendant proceeded from the Christian 
camp towards timt of the Saracens. When arrested at 
the outposts he exclaimed, “I am a Christian, carry 
me to your Sultan.’’ The Mus8ulman.s did so ; and when 
the Sultan demanded of him wIk) ho was, how ho came 
there, and who had sent him, he replied that ho was 
Francis the servant of Jesus Christ, and that he was 
sent to him by the most high God to teach him and his 
people the way of salvation. Pleased with tins address 
the Sultan entered into free conversation with him, and 
found so much amusement in his wild though gentle- 
manly flights of fancy, tliat he Invited him to remain 
with him, Francis replied that be would do so, on 
condition that the Sultan would renounce Mohamme- 
danism and embrace Christianity and would per.suado 
his people to do the same ; and added that if the Sultan 
doubted, he might order a great fire to be kindled, into 
which Francis would plunge himself along with some 
of the Mussulman priests, and if he perished it might 
be imputed to his sinfulness, but if not tVien the Sultan 
must be convinced. The Sultan said there were none 
of his priests who were willing to try the e.xperiment. 

“ Then,’* said Francis, “I will plunge in alone provided 
you will embrace Christ if I come out unhurt ” The Sul- 
tan objected tiiat his subjects would revolt and would kill 
him, if he should renounce their faith. He now offered 
Francis a large sum of money to distribute in charity 
among the Christians, but Francis spurned his money 
unless he would become a Christian. At length the 
Sultan dismissed him with a guard to conduct him 
^fely to the Christian camp, and at parting requested 
his prayers, that God would vouchsafe to show him 
which was the true faith and the religion most pleasing 
in his sight. See De Vitriaco, Hist. Occident, cap. 
xxxii. and Honaventura, Vita S. Francitci, cap. ix. sec. 
ri. vii.— 

* See the historians of the crusades, and the writers 
of the life of Frederick 11.; also Muratori, JnnaU s 
Jtalice, and the writers of the history of the Germanic 
empire. [The Pope still considered the emperor as 
e.xcommunicated, notwithstanding he had satisfied the 
demands of the pontiff by performing the crusade. IJy 
means of the clergy both in Asia and in Europe, the 
Pope exposed him to various dangers and difiiculties ; 
he invaded the emperor's territories in Apulia during 
his absence, contrary to all the rules then in force in 
regard to persons engaged in a crusade ; he spread a 
report of his death and sent legates into Germany and 
Denmark to persuade some other person to suffer him- 
self to be set up as emperor in opposition to Frederick. 
These surely were cogent reasons for the valiant em- 
peror to hasten back to Italy, and restrain the haughty 
pontiff within the bounds of his duty. — HcJil. [This is 
the fifth crusade of Gieseler and others ; but Gibbon 
and the English historians consider it only as an ordi- 
nary expedition, and do not reckon it among the 
crusades. — H. 

* It was Theobald VI. who engaged in this expedi- 
tion. He was the posthumous son of Theobald V. who 
died aa he was about to embark in the crusade of A.r>. 
1201. See Fleury, Hist, de I'Eglise, livr. Ixxxi. sec. 
xxvi.—A/ur. 

4 The history of these transactions is most accu- 
rately and faithfully detailed by Gebauer, in his History 

Qf Richard the General written in German, lib. i. p. 

34, &c. It appears from the epistles of Peter de Vineis, 
that Frederick 11. created Richard his viceroy for the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, and this accounts for the at* 
tempts of Gregory IX. to retard his voyage. 
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7. As the affairs of the Christians were 
now declining more and more in the East, 
Lewis IX. king of France, who was en- 
rolled among the saints after his death and 
who is still regarded with peculiar venera- 
tion, in fulfilment of a vow made in his very 
severe sickness a.d. 1248, collected a power- 
ful army and a great fleet and proceeded to 
Egypt, anticipating that the conquest of that 
country would facilitate the operations of 
war in Palestine and Syria. ^ At first he 
was successful, for he captured Damietta, 
a celebrated city of Egypt ; but the pro- 
gress of the war was most disastrous. The 
Mohammedans intercepted their supplies 
in the year 1250, and famine and pestilence 
raged in his camp; Robert, the king’s 
brother, indiscreetly pursuing the enemy, 
was slain in battle ; tlie king himself, two 
of his brothers, and the greatest part of his 
army, were made prisoners. This magna- 
nimous and heroic monarch, who was also 
very pious according to the standard of 
that age, was ransomed at a great price,® 
and after four years spent in Palestine re- 
turned to France with a few followers in 
the year 1254.* 

8. The king, whose invincible spirit was 
by no means discouraged by those disas- 
ters, renewed the war in the year 1270; 
for he supposed he had not yet fully satis- 
fied his solemn vow to God. Collecting 
therefore an immense fleet, and accom- 

anied by numerous princes and nobles, 

e set sail for Africa, intending to estab- 
blish there an advanced post for the future 
wars in Asia.** Immediately on his arrival 
he attacked and carried the fortress of 
Carthage ; but soon after a pestilential 
disease swept off the greatest part of his 
forces in the harbour of Tunis, and on the 
25th of August, A.D. 1270 , the king him- 
self became its victim.® After him no 


* This is reckoned the sixth crusade by all authori- 
ties. — R* 

» The ransom which together with the restoration of 
Damietta the king was obliged to pay for his liberty 
was 800,000 gold bezants, and not 80,000 as Collier 
( Eccles, History, cent. xili. vol. i. p. 466) erroneously 
reckons. This sum, which was equal then to 600,000 
livres of French money, would in our days amount to 
the value of 4,000,000 of livres, that is, to about 190,000 
pounds sterling.— AMr/. 

* Of the 2,800 knights of noble birth who accompa- 
nied the king from Franco, not more than 100 were 
alive when ho embarked from Palestine on his return. 
Jolnville*8 Hisfoire de S. Louis, p. 81, &c. 

* This is the seventh and last ernsade, for though 
Gregory X. endeavoured, at the general council held 
at Lyons in 1274, to organise another crusade, his 
efforts failed and these disastrous expeditions were 
never renewed. When Constantinople was taken by 
the Turks in the emperor Frederick IlL and pope 
Nicholas V. united in proclaiming a new crusade; 
but the attempt again proved fhtile, owing to the 

S owing weakness of the papal power, and the Increas* 
g enlightenment of the people of Europe,— R. 

^ Bere should be consulted, before all others, His- 


sovereign of Europe dared again to ven- 
ture on an enterprise of so much peril, 
labour, and expense. Hence the kingdom 
of the Latins in the East gradually wasted 
away, in spite of the efforts of the Roman 
pontiffs to preserve it ; and on the capture 
of Ptolemais by the Mohammedans in a.d. 
1291 it became wholly extinct.® Among 
the causes of so great a loss, the valour of 
the enemy was one of the least ; the prin- 
cipal cadses were, the disunion of the 
Christians among themselves, the extreme 
profligacy of those who called themselves 
Christ’s soldiers, and the ignorance and 
obstinacy of the papal legates.^ 

9. In the West, the fierce people of 
Prussia at the commencement of the cen- 
tury, were still adhering firmly to the 
superstition of their ancestors ; nor could 
the priests occasionally sent among them 
by their arguments and exhortations in- 
duce them to embrace Christianity. Hence 
Conrad, duke of Masovia [in Poland], 
thought proper to apply coercion; and, 
proffering liberal rewards, in the year 
1230 he invited the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order of St. Mary, who on their exclu- 
sion from Palestine had taken up their resi- 
dence at Venice, to undertake the subju- 
gation of the Prussians and their conversion 
to the Christian faith. They came into 
the country under Herman of Balcko aj 
their leader, and after an uninterrupted 
and cruel war of fifty-three years with the 
Prussians, they with difficulty brought 
them to submit to the government of the 
knights, and to allow the Christian religion 
to take the place of that of their fathers.® 


toire de S. Louis TX. du Nom Roy de France, icrite par 
Jean Sire de Joinnille, Enrichie de Nouvclles DissertU/» 
tions el Observations IHstoriques par Charles Du Fresne, 
Paris, 1 668, fol. ; and next the biographers of St. Lewis, 
especially De la Chaize, Histoire de S. Louis, Paris, 
1688, two vols. 8vo, and finally, all the writers of 
histories of Franco [eg. J. Gifford, Hist, qf France, 
vol. i. p. 452, kc. and p. 473, &c. ed. Lend. 1791, 4to. 
— Mwr.] Add Menco’s Chronicon, in Matthal's Ana- 
lecta Feteris Mvi, tom, iii. p. 172, 179 ; Wadding’s 
Annales Minonim, tom. iv. p. 294, &c. et pas.sim. 
Bulcciis, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 212, 392, &c. ; 
Fontenay, Hist, de I' Eglise Gallicane, tome xl. p. 337, 
&c. 406, 575. 

® Matthai, Analecta VeterU Mni, tom. v. p. 748 ; 
Echard’s Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 422. &c. ; 
linola on Dante, in Muratori's Antiq. Ital. Medii Moi, 
tom. i. p. 1111, 1112. 

For these legates pursued exclusively the interests 
of the popes and of the Romish clergy ; and they 
laboured, often by harsh means, by imprisonment, and 
by closing up tiioir churches, to bring the patriarchs 
of Jerusalem and the entire Greek clergy in the coun- 
tries held by the Latins under subjection to the 
Romish see; and they so irritated the Greeks that 
they were often more friendly to the Mohammedans 
than to the occidental Christians, and would rather 
be subject to a people who could be satisfied with atl 
annual tribute, than live under a spiritual monarch 
whose avarice, as well as that of his legates, was insa* 
liable — SchL 

® See Matthai, Analecta Vet* Mvi, tom. Ul. p. Id, 
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From Prussia these knights ma6e inroads 
upon the neighbouring nations, particularly 
upon the Lithuanians; nor did they cease 
from slaughtering, devastating, and plun- 
dering all before them, till this people also 
'^feigned a compelled submission, not so 
much to Christ as to these his furious and 
bloody warriors.* 

10. In Spain the Christian kings of 
Castile, Leon, Navarre, and Aragon, 
waged perpetual wars with the Saracen 
princes who possessed Valencia, Andalu- 
sia, Granada, and Murcia; and such was 
their success that the territories of the 
Saracens were daily reduced to narrower 
limits, and the boundaries of the Christian 
church extended. The most distinguished 
in these contests were, Ferdinand, king of 
Castile and Leon, who obtained a place 
among the Saints, his father Alphonsus 
IX. king of Leon, James 1. king of Ara- 

f ”" on, and some others.* In particular, this 
aipes of Aragon, having conquered Va- 
lencia in the year 1236, spared no pains to 
convert to the Christian faith his new sub- 
jects, whom he could not expel from the 
country without serious injury to the 
state. Hence he ordered the Dominicans, 
whom he chiefly used for this purpose, to 
learn the language of the Arabians; and 
he established schools in the island of 
Majorca and at Barcelona for the educa- 
tion of preachers of the Christian religion. 
When these efforts were found to produce 
little effect upon the obstinate people, 
Clement IV. the pontiff, exhorted the king 
to expel the Mohammedans from Spain ; 
and the king was not opposed to the mea- 
sure, but the nobles frustrated the designs 
of the pontiff and king.* 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF TUB 
CHURCH. 

1. How great injuries the Christian 
cause sustained in Asia will be manifest 
from what has been said of the Tartars 
and of the unhappy issue of the crusades. 
If the Saracens had imbibed the game 
principles as the Latin Christians of this 

tom. V, 684—689 ; Peter of Duisburg’s Chronicon 
Pru$itice^ published by Hartknoch, Jena, 1679, 4tO’, 
Hartknoch's History qf the Prussian Churchy written 
in German, book i. o. 1, p. 33, &c. and Antiquitates 
Prussia^ diss. xlv. p. 201, &c. ; Baluze, Miscellanea, 
tom. vU. p. 427, 478, &c. ; "Wadding’s Annales Mina- 
rum, tom. iv. p. 40, 63, &c. ; Solignao’s Hist, de Po- 
hgne, tome ii. p. 238, &c. 

* Besides those just mentioned, see Ludewig’s Reli- 
quite Manwcriptor. Omnis JEoi, tom. 1. p. 336, Ac. 

* See De Ferreras, History of Spam, the whole of 
vol. iv. a ^ 

s See Geddes, History qfthe Expulsion qf the Moris- 
coes, in his Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i. p. S6, &o. j 
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I century, they would not have suffered a 
single Christian to live in all Asia. But 
though they committed various enormities, 
and were not a little vexatious to the 
Christians, yet what to the Romans seemed 
holy and right was by the Saracens 
judged unrighteous and cruel, namely, to 
exterminate with fire and sword those who 
were of a different religion and would not 
abandon it. On the overthrow of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, many of the La- 
tins remained still in Syria, and retiring 
to the rugged mountains of Libanus they 
gradually lost their sense of religion and 
humanity to such a degree, that those who 
remain at the present day seem nearly 
destitute of all knowledge of God.< 

2. The Latin writers of those times often 
complain of public enemies of the Christian 
religion, and even of mockers of the Su- 
premo Being. Nor are these complaints 
entirely vain and incredible. For men of 
discernment who critically inspected the 
religion which the Roman pontiffs and their 
servants and friends preached and incul- 
cated as the only true religion taught by 
Christ, and which they mamtained by fire 
and sword, might easily be led to believe 
that Christianity was a fabrication, invented 
and propagated by the priests for their own 
advantage ; and especially was such a con- 
clusion easy, as there were none to teach 
them better. Besides, the Aristotelian 
philosophy, which reigned in all the schools 
of Europe and was regarded as identical 
with sound reason, led not a few to discard 
the doctrines commonly held and preached 
respecting divine providence, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the creation of the world, 
and other points, and thus to become pro- 
moters of irreligion.* 


* Certain tribes of the Denisi or Dnisi residing on 
the Libanus and Antilibanus, pretend that they are 
descended from the Franks, and that they were once 
sovereigns of Palestine. These pretensions are some* 
wliat questionable ; yet it is certain that the descen- 
dants of the crusaders still exist in those regions, but 
so debased that they more resemble -pagans than 
Christians. [A Jesuit missionary in Syria during the 
last century, describing the counti^ and its inhabitants 
(in the Leltres Edifiantes et Curieuses, tomoi. p. 451, 
&c. ed. Lyons, 1819), says, it is the tradition of the 
country that the Druses are descended from the rear- 
guard of the Franks, commanded by one Dreux, who 
were cut off in the retreat of the crusaders from the 
Holy Land, and compelled to take refuge in the fast- 
nesses of Mount Lebanon. But according to later 
travellers the Druses seem to be a sect of Mohammedan 
rather than Christian origin. See Jowett’s Christian 
Researches in Syria, p 36. If any descendants of the 
crusaders still exist about Mount Libanus, it is much 
more reasonable to look for them among some of the 
sects of Roman Catholics there, as the Maronites, the 
Greeks, or the Syrians, than to suppose they have 
wholly lost their Christian principles and Roman 
Catholic character, and are now ranked among Mo- 
hammedans and pagans. — Mur. 

^ Not to mention St. Thomas’s Summa contra Gen- 
ies and others, the reader may consult Moneta’s Summa 
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Chap, h.] 

3. At the head of all the enemies of 
Christianity stood the emperor Frederick II. 
if credit is to be given to the sovereign 
pontiff Gregory IX. who in the year 1239 
charged him before all the kings and 
princes of Europe with saying, that the 
whole world had been deceived by three 
baratators (that is, impostors), Jesus Christ, 
Moses, and Mohammed.* This heavy 
charge the emperor deemed it necessary to 
refute by a public profession of his reli- 
gious faith. It rested on the testimony of 
some German princes and particularly of 
Henry Raspo, landgrave of Thuringia, who 
deposed that they had heard Frederick 
utter such language.® Perhaps something 

contra Catharos et Valdenxet. who strenuously com- 
bats the enemies of religion in his times. In lib. v. 
cap. iv. p. 416, See, he disputes at large against those 
who afHrtned that the souls of men perish with their 
bodies. In lib. v. cap. xi. p. 477, ho refutes the Aristo- 
telian philosophers who taught that the world had 
existed from eternity and would continuo to exist 
eternally. In lib. v. cap. .\v. p. .“io t, he assalbs those 
wlio contemning tlie authority of the sacred Volume 
subverted human liberty, and maintained the fatal 
necessity of all things, even of crimes. Add Tempter, 
the bishop of Paris, Indicul'tm Envrum, qui a Non- 
uuflis Lutctiie pufdice prioatimque doce- 

hant.ur, written a.d. 1277, and extant in the Bihlioth. 
P<iti\ Majcim<r, tom. xxv. p. 2.33. &c. See also Bultous, 
Hid. Acad. Parix. tom. ill. p. 433 ; and Du llois, IJixt. 
Prelex. Parix, tom. il. p. 501. Titese teaciiers, it may 
surprise us to learn, taught that all men have but one 
understanding, that all things are controlled by neces- 
sity, that there is no providence of God, that the world 
existed eternally, that the soul becomes extinct, and 
other similar doctrines which they supported by the 
principles of Aristotle. And to screen their lives and 
their safety they defended themselves against their op- 
pressors in the very same manner as the Aristotelians 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries did, namely, 
by distinguishing between theological truth and phi- 
losophical. They said (as we are distinctly told by 
Stephen) — These things are true according to philoso- 
phy, but not so according to the Catholic faith. 

^ See Matth. Paris, Uistoria Major, p. 408, 4.59, Peter 
Do Vinels, EpixtoUjc, lib. i, [Ep, xxxl. See also Ray- 
nald ad ann. 1 239, where we And the epistle of Gregory 
IXj addre.S8cd to the Christian kings and princes, in 
which he says: “ Probatioriea in fidel vlctorlam sunt 
paratse, quod Iste rex pestilentlie (namely Frederick), a 
tribus baratatorlbus, ut ejus verbis utamur, scilicet 
Christo Jesu, Moyse, et Mahometo totum munduni 
fuisse deceptum, et duobus eurum in gloria mortuis, 
ipsum Jesum in ligno suspensum manifesto proposue- 
rit.*' The emperor’s defence in answer to the Pope is 
in Harzheim’s Concilia German, tom. iii. p. 662, &o. 
— ,Scfil. [It should be remembered that Frederick had a 
long and violent quarrel with the Popes, and was at 
length excommunicated by them. This letter of Gre- 
gory was written after the emperor’s excommunication 
and In Justification of it. It is couched in very angry 
terms, and is a laboured attempt to blacken his cha- I 
racter to the utmost ; and this charge of blasphemy is 
only one among the many accusations heaped together 
by the enraged pontiff.— j/w. 

* Gigas, Fhret Temporum, p. 126; Ayrmann, .Vyf- 
loge Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 639, &c. [See also Ilaren- 
berg’s Dissert, de Secta non Timentium Deurn Seculo 
7^. vel cnata vet eJ/icUSi &c. Brunswick, 1765, 8vo, p. 


like this did fall from the lips of Frederick 
when in a violent passion j for he was not 
unfrequently imprudent, and there were 
amonp: the many learned men who attended 
him, some from the Aristotelian school who 
might have suggested to him such impious 
thoughts. Hence a fabulous story was 
handed down to posterity respecting a 
detestable book On. the Three Impostors, 
which was said to have been written either 
by the emperor himself or by Peter de 
Vineis, a native of Cnpua and a man of 
great credit and influence, who was the 
emperor’s prime minister.® 

62, &c. In general the testimony of Raspo is that of 
an enemy, and of an enemy who was devoted soul and 
body to tlie Pope. Such testimony is little regarded in 
a court. Excommunication had now become a little 
too common ; and the Pope must find out something 
new, something wiilch had never before been hoard of. 
He therefore represented the emperor, who had made 
himself suspected by his intimacy with Avorroes and 
by his rejection of the prevailing superstition, as being 
a blasphemer and an athci.st ; and this In order to 
alienate from him tho.so with whom the word excom- 
munication Imd lost somewhat of its efficacy. — ScAl, 

* See Oudin, Comment, de Scriptor. Eccles. tom. 111. 
p. 66; De Sallengre, Meinohrs de Hist, et de LittSr» 
tome i. par 1. p. 380, &c. [Tlio book entitled De Tri.- 
bus Impostaribux, sice Tractatus de Vanitate lieligio^ 
nvtn, is really a book which had no existence at the 
time tiiat tlie most noise was made about it, and was 
spoken of by multitudes before it had been seen by any 
one person. Its supposed existence was probably owing 
to an impious saying of Simeon of Tournay, doctor of 
divinity in the university of Paris in the thirteenth 
century, which amotints to this: “ That the Jews wore 
seduced out of their sen.ses by Moses, the Christians by 
Jesus, and the Gentiles by Mahomet." This or some 
expressions of a similar kind were Imputed to the em- 
peror Frederick and other persons, and that perhaps 
without any real foundation ; and the imaginary book 
to which they have given rise has been attributed by 
different authors to Frederick, to his chancellor Peter 
do Vineis, to Alphonso king of Castile, to Boccacio, 
Pogg!o,the Aretius, Pomponaco, Machiavelli, Erasmus, 
Ochino, Servetus, Rabelais, Giordano Bruno, Campa- 
nclla, and many others. In a word, the book was long 
spoken of before any such work existed ; but the ru- 
mour which was spread abroad encouraged some pro- 
fligate traders in licentiousness to compose or rather 
compile a bundle of miserable rhapsodies under the 
famoiit title of The Three Impostors, in order to impose 
upon such as are fond of these pretended rarities. 
Accordingly, the Spaccio della liestia Triomphante of 
Giordano Bruno and a wretched piece of impiety, called 
the Spirit of Spinoza., were the ground-work or mate- 
rials from which these hireling compilers, by modifying 
some passages and adding others, drew up the book 
that now passes under the name of The Three Impos* 
tors, of which I have seen two copies In manuscript but 
no printed edition. See La Monnoye's Dissertation swr 
le Linre de Trots hnpnxteurs, published at Amsterdam 
in 1716, at the end oi the fourth volume of the Mena» 
giana. See also an Answer to this Dissertation which 
was imprudently exposed to the public eye in 1716^ 
from the press of Scheurleer In the Hague, and which 
contains a fabulous story of the origin of the book la 
question. Whoever is desirous of a more ample and a 
very curious account of this matter will find it in the 
late Prosper Marchand’s Dictionnaire Historique, tome 
U. at the article Impostoribus . — Mad. 
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PART IL 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OF lilTEHATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1. Tub severe adversities to which the 
Greeks were exposed left them but little 
leisure or resolution for the diligent prose- 
cution of learning. Yet a thirst for know- 
ledge was not wholly extinguished among 
them, as is manifest from the writers they 
produced in this age. Among their his- 
torians the most distinguished were, Nice- 
tas Choniates,* George Acropolita,^ Gre- 
gory Pachymeres,* and Joel whose Chro- 
nolo^ is still extant.^ From some tracts 
of Nicephorus Blemmida* and Gregory 


* Nicetas Choniates was a native of Chona (the an- 
cient Colosse), in Phrygia, was educated by his older 
brother Michael Choniates at Constantinople, where 
he became distinguished as a civilian and puVdic offi- 
cer under Alexius Comnenus and Isaac Angelus. On 
the capture of Constantinople by the Latins, a,d. 1204, 
he retired with his family to Nice in llithynia, where 
he was living in the year 120G. He wrote a history of 
the Greek empire from the death of Alexius Comne- 
ims, A.D. liaO, to the decease of tiio Latin emperor 
Henry, a.d. 1200, published Gr. and Lat. Basil, 1557, 
Paris, IG47, fol. in tlie Corpus Hist.. Byxant. Ho 
also wrote Tkosaurus Orthodoxte Fidciy winch is still 
extant in MS. and the first five books of which, in a 
Latin translation by Morell, Avere publlsbcd Paris, 
1580, and in the hiblioth. Pair. torn. xxv. — A funeral 
oration on his death by his older brother, Michael 
Choniates, archbishop of Athens, in a Latin transla- 
tion, is printed with his history and also in the Bib- 
liot/i. Pair. tom. xxv. — Mur. 

* George Acropolit^ w as born at Constantinople and 
received a learned education. He was sent to tire court 
of Nice when young, a.d. 1228, and continued there 
most of his life. He rose to tlic highest civil offices 
in the gift of the emperors, and Avas much emidoyed 
on embassies, and as a special judge or commissioner. 
He died a.d. 1282. His history of the Greek empire, 
from the invasion of the Latins in 1 203 to the end of 
their reign at Constantinople, a.d. 12G1, was puSlistied 
imperfect. Gr, and Lat. l.eyden, IGl 1, 8vo, and entire 
with notes by Leo Allatius, Paris, 1G51, fol. subjoined 
to his prolix essay. Be Georgiis et Forum Saiptis . — 
Mur. 

* Gregory Pachymeres was born at Nice a.d. 1242. 
After a good education ho became an ecclesiastic at 
Constantinople, where he was in high reputation and 
rose to the highest offices under the patriarch. He 
was certainly alive in the year 1308. He wrote the 
history of the Greek empire from a.d. 12.58 to 1308, 
published, Gr. and Lat. Home, IGtlG, and 1GG9, 2 vols. j 
fol. Also a paraphrase on Dionysius Areopagita, pub- 
lished with the works of Dionysius; likewise a tract 
on the procession of the Holy Spirit, and an epitome 
of Aristotle’s Logic, both of which are extant. — Mur. 

< Of this Joel little is known except that he must 
have been witness of the desolations of Constantittople 
in the year 1204. He wrote a brief chronology of the 
world from the creation to a.d. 1204, published 
Leo Allatius, Gr. and Lat. with the works of George 
Acropolita, Paris, 1651.— Mur. 

^ Nicephorus Blemmida was a presbyter and a A'ery 
austere monk of Mount Athos, who refused tlio patri- 
archate of Constantinople in the year 1255. He is 
leaned to the side of the Latin church in 
their disputes with the Greeks. His two tracts, De 
Processione Spirit u$ Sane tit are extant in Latin, on- 


Pachymeres, it appears that the Peripate- 
tic philosophy still had its friends among 
them. Yet others preferred Plato, while 
the majority assiduously studied the 
younger Platonists, and supposed their 
system would advantageously coalesce with 
that of Aristotle. The writers of .sermons 
and lives of the saints, the combatants 
against the Latins, and the*" expounders 
of their canon law, need not be enume- 
rated. Among the Syrian Christians the 
most distinguished writer was, Gregory 
Abulphanijus, Maphrian [eastern primate] 
of the Jacobites, a man of superior genius 
and extensive learning, and truly respect- 
able as a theologian, a historian, and a 
philosopher.® With him may be joined 
George Elmacin, the author of a History 
of the Saracens.^ 

nexod to the first volume of Raynald’s Annates Ecvles. 
and Gr. and Lat. in Leo Allatius’ Grce. Scriptures 
Orthodox, tom. i. Besides these, an epistle, and an 
epitome of logic and i)hy8ics, have been published, 
and several other small works of his are preserved in 
manuscript. — Mur, 

® Baylo, Dictionnuire, tome i. p. 37 ; Assoman, 
Bibliot/i. Orumt. Vatic, tom. ii. cap. xlii. p. 244. [Gre- 
gory Abulpharajus or Abul-Karal Ibn Hakima, was 
the son of a physician, who was a Cliristian Jew named 
Aaron, and by the Arabs, Ibn Koph. He was born 
A.D. 122G, at Malatia in Armenia near the sources of 
the Euphrates, and became celebrated as a piiysician 
end a learned man. When the Moguls overran his 
country, a.d. 1243, he fled to Antioch with hl.s parents, 
became a monk, and successively bishop of Guba, 
Lacalwna, Aleppo, and a.d. 1264, Jacobite Maphrian, 
or rrim.ate of the East, till his death in 1289. The 
first w’ork of his which Ava.s publislied Avas an abridg- 
ment of universal history from the creation to the year 
A.D. 1284, Avritten in Arabic and divided into ten 
Dynastie.s. The six first relate to the old patriarchs, 
the judges and kings of the Hel)rews, and the Chal- 
dean, the Persian, and (ireciun monarche. The 
sev’cnth relates to the Romans, the eighth to the Greeks 
of Constantinople, the ninth to the Arabians, and tlie 
tenth to the Moguls. The last two Dynasties make 
full Iialf of the work and are altogether the most impor- 
tant; for in Greek and Roman history he was not 
well informed, while in that of the AralAs and Tartars 
he is perhaps a good authority. The whole was pub- 
li.shed, Arab, and Lat. by Pocock, Oxford, 1663, 4to, 
and the most valuable parts of tlie ninth Dynasty, 
which is by far the best, Dr. Pocock published in 1650, 
under the title of Specimen lihtorioi Arahumt &c. 
This Arabic work is an abridgment of a much larger 
work in Syriac which was published, Syriac and Latin, 
under the title of Bar Hebnei Chronicon Syriacurny 
Lips. 1789, 2 tom. 4to. lie also wrote many theolo- 
gical and other works, from which Assemun has given 
us extracts. See Schroeckh’s Kircherigeschichtey vol. 
xxiv. p. 468, Ac Mur. . 

George Elmacin wa.s descended from a respectable 
family of Syrian Christians which had resided for five 
generations in Egypt, where they liad held the offices 
of notary and privy councillor. His father, Abuljasl- 
ru8, was a notary or clerk to the council of war for 
forty-five years, and died a .d. 1 230. Four of his grand- 
father’s brothers were bishops. That he was a Chris- 
tian there can be no doubt. Yet living among Moham- 
medans, and his family if not himself also -holding 



Chap, i.] THE STATE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


2. Far happier was the state of learn- 
ing of every kind among the Latins. For 
the kings and princes of Europe, having 
learned by experience what advantages a 
nation may derive from the cultivation of 
leiirning and the useful arts, invited learned 
men to their territories, stimulated and 
encouraged a thirst for knowledge, and 
rewarded it with honours and emoluments. 
Those who acquired most glory and fame 

j by such patronage were, the emperor Fre- 
derick II. who was himself a man of letters, 

I as well as a distinguished patron of all 
sorts of learning, and Alplionso X. the 
king of Castile and Leon. The former 
founded the academy of Naples, caused 
the books of Aristotle to be translated 
into Latin, assembled all the learned men 
he could in his court, and gave many other 
proofs of his very great attachment to learn- 
ing. ^ Alphonso perpetuated his fame by 
composing the Astronomic Tables and 
some other works. ^ Accordingly in this 

century schools of the higher order were 
erected almost everywhere ; various privi- 
leges and immunities were conferred on the 
youth who resorted to them ; and to the 
learned societies, which started up every- 
where, the form of bodies politic was 
granted, and they were privileged with a 
jurisdiction peculiar to themselves. 

3. But in those public schools or aca- 
demies which were founded at Padua, 
Modena, Naples, Capua, Toulouse, Sala- 
manca, Lyons, Cologne, and in other 
places, the whole circle of the sciences 
then known was not taught, but only cer- 
tain parts of it or some particular sciences. 
That at Paris which exc^led all others in 
several respects, as well as in the number 
both of teachers and students, was the| 
first to embrace all the arts and sciences ; 
and therefore first became a university, or 
as it was then expressed, studium universale . 
Afterwards some others were gradually 
formed upon the same plan. In this 
mother, therefore, of all the European uni- 

I offices under the government, he is careful to avoid all 
terms of reproach when speaking of Mohammed, his 
religion, and his followers. His history of the Sara- 
cens is in the form of Annals, and extends from the 
death of Mohammed to a.d. 1118. The countries he 
embraces are, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Persia. The 
work was published with the Latin translation of Er- 
ponius, Arabic and Latin, by Golius, Lugd. 162.'>, fol. 
Eltnacin prefixed to it a chronology from the creation 
to the time the history begins, but which has never 
been published. See Bayie, Dictionnaire, article El- 
mucin. — Mur. 

» Bulfeus, Hist. A end. Paris, tom. iii. p. 115; Gian- 
none’s llutoire de Napks [livr. xvi. chap, ill.] tome ii. 
p. 497. also the observations of Fabricius, Bib- 
liojh '^iMtin. Medii Mei, tom. ii. p. 618. 

■^^ntonius, Biblioth. Fetus Wspanica^ lib. viii. c. v. 
p. 2i7, and De Ferreras, Hut. d'Espagne, tome iv. 
p. 347. &C. 


versities, the doctors were first distributed 
into four colleges, according to the sciences 
of which they were professors ; and these 
colleges afterwards received the name of 
faculties. Over each college, one of the 
doctors designated by the suffrages of the 
rest presided for a given time, and was 
called the Dean.^ The head of the whole 
university at first was the chancellor, 
namely the bishop of Paris; but as he 
seemed not adequate to all the duties, a 
rector was afterwards associated with him.^ 
The college of theology was principally 
founded and endowed in the year 1250 by 
Robert de Sorbonne, an opulent and pious 
man and a favourite of Lewis IX. or St. 
Lewis ; and from him it derived the name 
of (Sorbonna) the Sorbonne, which it has 
retained to the present time.® 

4. Those who wished to be enrolled 
among the teachers in any faculty, before 
they could obtain their object had to go 
through a long and very diilicult process, 
called the [academic] course, and to un- 
dergo various examinations during many 
years. The design of these regulations 
was, to prevent the excessive multiplica- 
tion of teachers, and to exclude persons 
deficient in knowledge and experience from 
entering upon duties which required the 
most solid acejuisitions. Those who satis- 
factorily performed all that was required 
by the rules, were forinallj^ admitted to the 
rank of profbssors, and with certain public 
ceremonies similar to those used in the 
associations of the unlearned artists and 
mechanics, were hailed as Masters. This 
custom first introduced in the preceding 
century by the Jurists of Bologna, was in 
the present century at Paris first extended 
to the Theologians, and afterwards to the 
professors of physic and of the liberal arts. 
And this was the origin of what are called 
academical degrees, which like all human 
institutions have deviated far from their 
original design, and are continually, vary- 
ing more and more.® 

f This took place about a.d. 1 260. See Hulseus, 
Hist. Acad, Paris, tom. iii. p. 5-57, 664. 

•* On this whole subject in addition to Conringlus, 
De Antiquitalibus Academicis, which Is an incomplete 
work, see De Boula.v, [better known by his Latin name 
J5ula'us,]/7j>/wi!a Academiee Parisumit, a copious and 
excellent work in six volumes ; and Hemeroius, De 
j Academia Parisimsi qualis primo fuit in et 

Episcoporum Srhulis, Paris, 1637, 4 to. The writers 
quoUid by Conringlus are not here enumerated. 

s See Bulteus, Hist. Arad. Paris, tom. ill. p. 223; 
Du Freaiie, notes to Joinvilie’s Life of St. Leivis, p. 
36, &c. [The Revolution put an end to tbU famous 
theological faculty, and the buildings of the Sorbonne 
are now occupied by the university of Paris. — R, 

« Besides the writers already referred to, see Itterus, 
De Gradibus Academicis^ and Bohmer, Proif, ad Jus 
Canonicumt p. 14 ; Wood, Anliq. Oxon. tom. 1. p. 
24 ; Bulssus, Hist, Acad, Paris, tom. il. p. 256, 682. 
684, &c. 
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5. The belles lettres did not derive from 
these institutions and efforts so much ad- 
vantage as the other branches of learning 
did. For most of the young men devoted 
themselves to either canon or civil law, 
which opened the way to preferment and 
wealth; or they attended only to philo- 
sophy, which promised them fame as men 
of acuteness and genius. The pontiffs 
therefore and the other bishops complained 
bitterly of the neglect of literature and 
polite learning, and endeavoured though 
in vain to divert the youth from the study 
of law and philosophy, to that of sacred 
literature and the liberal arts.* Still there 
are some ainon^ the writers of this age 
whom no man of candour can regard with 
contempt. Among the poets, \^^lliam the 
Briton,* Walter IVltipes,* Matthew of Ven-^ 
dorne,^ Alain de ITsle, Gunther Ligurinus,® 
Jaihcs of Vitre, and some others, merit the 
praise of being sprightly and agreeable 
writers. Among the historians, Matthew 
Paris, distinguished for intelligence and 


1 See Bulaoua, Itixt. Acad, Path. tom. iii. p. 265, 1 
where is an energetic epistle of (mtocent III. Also I 
Wood's Antiq. O.ron, tom. i. p. 124 ; Imola on Dante, ; 
Iti Muratori's Antiquit, Jtul, Medii JEoi, toiu. i. p. 
12G2. 

* See Hixt, de V Acad, des Inxcriptionx et des Btdlex 
Lettret, tome \v\, p, 255, Ike, [William Brito ortho 
Briton, because born in Bretagne, and hence also callod 
Armoricus. He composed two histories of tho French 
king Philip Augustus, in whose court ho lived, the one 
in prose, the other in verse. Tlie first terminates a.d. 
1219 ; the latter extends farther, and is entitled Philip- 
pis. In both he copies from lligord. Both are extant 
in Du Chesne’s Scriptores Hixt, Franciccc^ tom. v. p. 
CS and 93, &c. — Sold, 

* Wolflus, Lectiones Memornhil. tom. i. p. 430. 
[Walter Mapes was an Engli.sh eccleslaNtic, chaplain 
to king Henry II. and afterwards arcllfloacon of Ox- 
ford. He flourished about a.d. 1210 ; and having spent 
some time at Home ho was well acquainted with the 
corruptions of that court, as well as of the clergy at 
large. His short and satirical poems lash the vices of 
the times, and particularly of the clergy. Wolflus, ubi 
supra, has published six of his pieces, vis. Apocalypsis 
Gulia Pontificis, Ad Impios Pralatos, Ad Malm Pas- 
tores. Ad Chrisii Sacerdotes, Sermo ad Eosdem Pnelatos 
Impios, and De Malis Romance Curite, — Mur, [For a 
list of the works of this facetious and satirical rhymer, 
see Bale, De Illust. Brit. Script, and Tanner's Riblio- 
Hseca, &c. Tlie pieces bearing the name of Goltas are 
usually ascribed to Walter; but Wharton (^Hist. qf 
Poetry, vol. iii. p. 185) and others are of opinion that 
there was such a writer as GoUas. Walter's poems 
are in Latin rhyming verse, of which he war a very 
successful cultivator. The reader will see some speci- 
mens of his style in Croke’s Essay m Latin Rhyming 
Verse, Oxf. 1828, p. 95 and 100. — R. 

* Matthew of Vendome ( Vindoclnensis) is placed by 
some at the beginning of the century, by others in the 
middle, and by others near its end. He wrote in 
elegiac verse the History of Tobias, father and son, 
which he entitled Tobialei published, Lyons, 1505^ and 
Bremen, 1642.— Jl/ur. 

* Gunther was a schoolmaster at Paris, and then a 
Cistercian monk in the diocese of Basle, and flourished 
about A.D. 1210. His poetic history of the capture of 
Constantinople by the Latins was published by Canisius, 
Lectiones Antiq^ue, tom. v. ; and his celebrated poetic 
Ltfe of Frederick Barbarosta has been often published 
separately, and also in Justin Reuber’s Scriptores Ger- 
oianici, p. 407— 734. -A/Mr. 


good sense,** Roderic Ximenius,^ Rigord,® 
Vincent of Beauvais,® Robert of St. Ma- 
rino,*® Martin of Poland,** Gervais of Til- 
bury,** Conrad of Lichtenau,** William of 

® Matthew Paris was an English Benedictine monk, 
initiated at St. Albans a.d. 1217. He was a very ex* 
emplary man, in high favour with Henry II. and 
employed by the pope to reform some foreign monas- 
teries. He is accounted the best historian of the middle 
ages, learned, independent, honest, and Judicious. Ills 
great work is his Historia Major, or History of Eng- 
land from the arrival of William the Conqueror in 
1066 to the 4.'lrd year of Henry III. or a.d. 1259, wliich 
was the year of his deatii. His Historia Minor is an 
epitome of the preceding. He also composed the lives 
of the two Ortas, kings of Mercia, the lives of the 
twenty-three abbots of St. Albans up to his time, like- 
wise Additioyu to his Historia Major, and a chronicle : 
from the creation to William the Conqueror. His 
works were best published by Wm. Watts, D.D. London, 
1640, 41, 2 vols. io\.— Mur. 

7 Roderic Ximenes or Simonis was a Spaniard of 
Navarre, educated at Paris, and archbishop of Toledo ! 
from a.d. 1208 till his death, a.d. 1247. He wrote tho | 
history of Spain from tlie arrival of Hercules there to , 
the year a.d. 1243, which he called the Historia Go- ; 
thica. As amplications of this he wrote a history of j 
the Ostrogoths from a.d. 453 to 555 ; a history of the | 
Huns and Vandals from their origin to a.d. 565; ar 
history of the Arabians from a.d. 670 to a.d. 1150; 
and a Roman history from king Janus to the emperor 
Augustus. The whole was published by Andreas 
Schott, Hispania llluxtrata, tom. il. p. 26, &c. Francf. 
1603 — Mur, 

® Hixt. da V Acad, des Inscript, et des Belles Lettres, 
tome xvi. p. 243, &c. where also William of Nangis is 
treated of. [Rigord was probably born in the south 
of France, of Gothic e.xtract, a physician, historian, and 
a clerk of St. Denys. He wrote the life of Philip 
Augustus, king of France, in prose, which William 
Brito follows in his poetic history. It is in Du Chesne’s 
Scriptores Hist. Francicce, tom. v. p. 1, &c. — Mur, 

® Vincent of Beauvais was sub-prior of a Dominican 
cloister at Beauvais, and tutor to tho sons of St. Lewis. 
He probably died about a.d. 1264. By direction of the 
king he wrote a huge work of vast reading and little 
Judgment, a kind of encyclopedia, entitled Speculum 
Naturale, Doctrinn/e, et Hixloriale. The first part 
treats of natural hist )ry, geography, and chronology; 
the second of theology, philosophy, and all the other 
sciences ; the third is a general history of the world. 

A fourth part, probably by a later author, entitled 
Speculum Morale, kreats of practical religion. The 
whole was printed at Douay, 1624, in 4 vols. fol. See 
Schroeckh’s Kirchevgeevh. vol. xxiv. p 445, &c. — Mur. 

See Le Boeuf, Memoires pour I' Hixt. d' Auxerre, 
tome ii. p. 490, wiiere lie also treats learnedly of Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, p. 494. 

Martin Polanus, or of Poland, was a native of 
Troppau, in Silesia, then a part of Poland, and a Do- 
minican monk there till he went to Rome, and was 
tiiero made chief penitentiary under the pope for many 
years. At last he was appointed archbishop of Gnesen, 
in Poland, and of course primate of that kingdom, but 
died on his way thither, a.d. 1278. He wrote a chro- 
nicle of the pontiffs and emperors from the Christian 
era to a.d. 1287, which was continued by another band 
to a.d. 1285, often published but of little value. lie 
also wrote an index to the Decretum of Gratian and 
the Decretals, and several sermons. See Schroeckh, 
ubi supra, p. 521. — Mur. 

** Gervais of Tilbury was nephew to Henry II. king 
of England, and born at Tilbury in Essex. He flou- 
rii^hed a.d. 1210. Henry 11. made him marshal of 
Arles in France, and Otlio IV. emperor of Germany, 
made much of him. To amuse the emperor he wrote 
his Otia Imperialia, published by Leibnitz in his Scrip- 
tores Remm Brunsuic. tom. i. Several others of his 
historical works still exist in manuscript. — Mur. 

Conrad of Lichtenau or Conrad Urspergensis, 
served first in the court of the emperor Henry VI. but 
became a priest a.d. 1202, a Prsemonstratensian monk 
In 1205, and abbot of a monastery at Ursperg or Avers- 
berg in Swabia, a.d. 1215. He resided some time at 
Rome in early life, and dfed a.d. 1240k His Chronicle 
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Nangis,* and some others, deserve to be 
mentioned. Those who composed lives of i 
the saints detail rather the superstitions 
and misfortunes of the times than the 
achievements of the eminently pious. 
Among these writers, James of Vitro [de 
Vitriaco] stands prominent, who was like- 
wise author of a History of the Lombards, 
full of insipid stories.* 

6. To Greek literature some attention 
was paid by Roger Bacon, a man of extra- 
ordinary genius, by John Balbus,> Robert 
Cupito, and a limited number of others. 
The Hebrew language and theology had 
still fewer cultivators. Yet we learn that 
Raymund Martini, the intelligent author 
of the Pugio Fidei, Bacon, Capito, and a 
few others, were no inconsiderable profi- 
cients in such learning. The Arabic 
language and literature were studied by 
many of the Spaniards, but especially by 
the Dominican monks, to whom the Chris- 
tian kings of Spain committed the instruc- 
tion of the Jews and Arabians resident in 
Spain. ^ The Latin grammarians, even the 


from Bolus, king of Assyria, to a.d. 1229, is useless for 
ancient history, but valuable for the times within his 
personal knowledge. lie was no flatterer of the popes. 
The work was published at Strasburg, 1548 and 1G09, 
fol. with those of Regino and Lambert of Aschaffen- 
burg. — Mur. 

» William of Nangls, a Benedictine monk of St. 
Denys, Paris, flourished a.d. 1301, and wrote a Chro- 
nicle from the creation to a.d. 1301 ; also the life of 
I.ewls IX. and that of Philip III. kings of France. 
The Chronicle was published by D’ Achery, SpicHt>gium, 
tom. xi. p. 405, and the two biographies by Du Chcsne, 
Scrrptores Hist. Franc, tom, v. — Mur. 

* See Schelhorn, jimasnitates Liter, tom. xi. p. 324, 
Ac. [It was not James de Vitriaco but James de 
Voragine, who composed the Ilistoria Lornhardica, as 
is correctly stated in chap. 11. sec. 45. James de Vora- 
gine was born in Liguria in Italy, became a Dominican 
monk, provincial of his order for Lombardy, general of 
the order, archbishop of Genoa. He flourished a.d. 
1290, is said to have favoured the emperor against the 
pontiffs, and died about a.d. 1298. He was a pious and 
charitable man, but credulous and a great collector of 
fables. His History of the Lombard is a mere col- 
lection of legends of the saints, often published in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but always disliked 
by intelligent Catholics. He also wrote a Chronicle of 
Genoa, published by Muratorl, Scriptorea Rerum Ital. 
tom. ix. and many sermons which nave been printed. 
See Cave's Hist. Liter, ad ann. 1290. — Mur. • [He was 
called De Voragine or Varagine from his birth-place, 
Varraggio, a sea-port town near Genoa. So popular was 
his worthless History that It was called the Legenda 
Aurca^ and above fifty different editions of it appeared 
prior to the year 1600. It was early translated into 
English, and one of the greatest rarities of Caxtou’s 
press CLond. 1483, fol.) is this Golden Legend. For 
further particulars respecting this James of Varraggio, 
see Echard and Quetif, Bihlio. Ordin, Pradie. vol. i. 
p. 451 ; and Touron, Hist, de I Ordre de S. Dominic^ 
vol. 1. p. 683, &c.— ii. 

3 This John, who is sometimes called John de Balbls 
or De Janua, that is, Genoa, cannot well be placed in 
this list. For he says of himself, near the beginning 
of the famous Catholicon [a general Latin dictionary] 
which be composed: Hoc difticile est scire, et maxime 
mihi, non bene sclentl linguam Grseoam.” And that 
this is not to be attributed to his excessive modesty ap- 
pears from the contents of the book.— ScW. 

4 See Simon's Lettre$*ChomeSt tome lii. p. 112; 


best of thorn, are all jejune and barbarous. 
This is manifest from the one who had the 
highest reputation, and whose work was 
taught in all the schools from this century 
on to the sixteenth, Alexander de Villa 
Dei, a Franciscan monk. His TioctrimiUy 
composed in the year 1240 in what are 
called Leonine verses, involves the rules of 
grammar in more nonsense and darkness 
than can well be supposed by one not ac- 
quaint(*d with the book. 

7. The Latins who had before followed 
various philosophers, gradually submitted 
themselves in this century exclusively to the 
authority and the piinciples of Aristotle. 
Certain books of Aristotle, especially his 
Metaphysics, were read in Latin and pub- 
licly explained to the students at Paris, 
near the commencement of this century.* 
But as it appeared that from these books 
Almeric had derived his errors respecting 
God and some other subjects, the council 
of Sens in the year 1209 publicly decreed 
that these books should be disused.* Yet 
a few years afterwards, a.d. 1215, the 
logic of Aristotle was again introduced 
into the university of taris, while his 
physical and metaphysical books were still 
excluded.^ Subsequently the emperor 
Frederick II, who was a great friend to 
learning, ordered the books of Aristotle 
and of other ancient philosophers to be 
translated, some from Arabic and others 
from Greek into Latin, by selected persons 
(as he expresses it®) well skilled m each 
language. And as this translation was re- 
commended by the emperor himself to the 
university of Bologna, and doubtless to 
others also, the influence of Aristotle was 
increased immensely in all the schools of 
Europe. And this influence was much ex- 
tended by the many subsequent Latin 


Antonius, Biblioth. Vet. Hispanica^ passim; and the 
Huloriam of Spain. 

3 Patricius, Hiscumones Peripatetic!, tom. 1. lib. xi. 
p. 145; Launoi, De Variu Arutotelia Fortuna in 
Acad. Paris, cap. 1. p. 127, ed. Elswlch. It is com- 
monly said that those books of Aristotle were trans- 
lated into Latin from the Arabic. But Iligord {De 
(Jestis Philippi Regis Francor. ad ann. 1209, in Du 
Chesne's Scriptures Hist. Franc, p. U9) expressly 
says: They were brought from Constantinople, and 
translated out of Greek into Latin. [See note 1, p. 400, 
above. — R. 

3 Launoi, uhi supra, cap. iv. p. 1 95, and his Syllabus 
Rationum quib>ss Durandi Causa Defenditur, 0pp. 
tom. i. par. i. p. 8, Ac. 

’ NaUdis Alexander, Selecta Hist. Eccks. Capita, 
tom. viii. cap. ill. sec. 7, p. 76. 

8 Peter de Vineis, Epistolce, lib. ill. Ep. Ixyii.. p. 
503, Ac. This epistle is directed Ad Magislro^ tt 
Scholaret Bononientes. But it is probable the emperor 
sent similar epistles to the other schools in Europe. It 
is commonly stud that Frederick caused Latin transla- 
tions to be made of all the works of Aristotle which are 
extant, and that this was in the year 1220. But neither 
position can be proved from this epistle, nor as 1 sup* 
pose from any other testimonies. 
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translators of some of the works of Aristotle, 
such as Michael Scot, Philip of Tripoli, 
William Fleming, and others, though all 
of them were deficient in knowledge ai\d 
in acquaintance with the languages.* 

8. Aristotle reached the summit of esteem 
and reputation when the mendicant orders, 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, embraced 
his philosophy, taught it universally in the 
schools, and illustrated it by their writings. 
For these monks from this time onward 
stood foremost in learning both sacred and 
profane in Europe, and were followed by 
nearly all who would rise above the vulgar 
in knowledge. The first persons who pub- 
lished expositions of Aristotle were Alex- 
ander Hales, an Englishman and a Fran- 
ciscan doctor at Paris, who acquired the 
title of the Irrefragable Doctor and Al- 
bert the Great, a German Dominican and 
bishop of Ratisbon, a man of superior ge- 
nius and the guide of the age in which he 
lived.® After these a pupil of Albert,* 
Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican, who was 
the great luminary of the schools and was 
called the Angelic Doctor, exalted the 
glory of Aristotle more than all others. 
For he expounded his books both orally 
and in writing, and also caused a new Latin 
translation of his works to be made by one 
of his associates, more correct and more 
perspicuous than the former.® Through 
the influence of these men therefore and a 
few others, notwitlrstandin^ the opposition 
of many divines and the disapprobation of 
the pontiffs, Aristotle became the dictator 
in philosophy among the Latins. 

9. There were however some persons in 
Europe of superior genius and penetration, 

1 Conocruing these translators of Aristotle, see 
Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 119; and J ebb’s Praf. 
ad Opus Majlis Jiogeri Jiacont, Lond, 1733, fol. 1 will 
subjoin the opinion of Hacon, a very competent judge, 
concerning these transiations of Aristotle, as taken by 
Jebb from a manuscript, J/ I had control over these 
looks of Aristotle (the Latin translations), I would 
cause them all to be burned; for it is a loss of time to 
study in them^ and a cause of error and a furtherance 
(f ignorance beyond what can well be expressed. 

* See Wadding’s Annahis Minorum, tom. iii. p. 233, 

&c. ; Bulieus, Ihst, Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p, 200, 
G73, &c. ; 

^ Fabrieius, Bib. Lnt. Medii Mni, tom. i, p. 113, &c. 

■* This is according to the opinion of the Domini- 
cans which appears most probable. See Anton. Touron, 
He de S. Thomas, p. 90. But the Franciscans eagerly 
maintained that Thomas was a pupil of Alexander 
Halos. See Wadding’s Annalcs Minorum, tom. iii. 
p. 133, &c. 

* Most persons suppose that the author of this new 
Latin version of the works of Aristotle, which Thomas 
Aquinas caused to be made, was William de Moerbeko, 
a Dominican of Flanders, well acquainted with both 
Latin and Greek and archbishop of Corinth. See 
Echo’s Scriptores Dominicani, tom. 1. p. 388, &c. ; 
Oudin, Comment, de Scriptor. Eccles. tom. iii. p. 468 ; 
Foppens, BibUoth Belgica, tom. i. p. 416. But others, 
mough supported by fewer authorities, attribute the 

fSLosbeln who was also a Dominican, 
see Echard s Scriptores Dominic, tom. 1. p. 469, &c. 


[Part ii. 

who, while they valued Aristotle highly, 
wished to extend the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and were disgusted with the 
meagre and jejune method of philosophising 
derived from the books of Aristotle.® 
Among them the following obtained very 
deservedly the highest reputation, namely, 
Roger Bacon, an Englishman and Fran- 
ciscan monk called the Admirable Doctor; 
an extraordinary man, skilled far beyond 
the standard of his age in philosophy, ma- 
thematics, chemistry, the mechanic arts, 
and in various hmguages, and also much 
renowned for his important discoveries 
Arnold of Villa Nova, a Frenchman as 
many believe, though some make him a 
Spaniard, greatly distinguished for his 
knowledge of the medical art, philosophy, 
chemistry, poetry, languages, and of many 
other things and Peter de Abano or de 
Apono, an Italian and a physician of Padua, 
surnamed the Reconciler on account of the 
book he wrote entitled, the Reconciler of 
the Differences among Philosophers and 
Physicians ; a man ot acuteness and pro- 
foundly read in philosophy, astronomy, the 

® Roger Bacon, quoted by Jebb in the preface to 
Bacon’s larger work, says : “ Never were there so great 
an appearance of wisdom and so great ardour in study, 
in so many faculties and so many countries, as during 
the last forty years ; for doctors are scattered every- 
where — in every city, in every castle, in every borough, 
students, principally under the two orders (i.e. the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans who were almost the 
only people that pursued literature), which was never 
the case till within about forty years ; and yet never 
were there so great ignorance and so great misappre- 
hension. The mass of students doze and yawn like 
assos over the bad translations (he alludes to the books of 
Aristotle, the translations of which he would censure 
as being ridiculous and exceedingly faulty), and waste 
altogether the time, labour, and expense, they lay out 
upon them. Appearances are oil which engross their 
attention ; and they care not what it is they know, but 
only to appear very learned before the senseless multi- 
tude.” 

. That such was his character strikingly appears 
from his Great Work ( Opus Majus) as it is called ad- 
dres.‘;ed to the Roman pontiff, Clement IV. and pub- 
lished by Stephen Jebb, M.D. from a Dublin manuscript 
with a learned preface and notes, London, 1733, fol.; a 
work well worth perusing. The other works of Bacon 
which were numerous still remain for the most part in 
manuscript. See concerning him Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. 
tom. i. p. 136, &c.; Wadding's Annales Minorum, iom. 
iv. p. 264, Ac. tom. v. p. 51 ; Gale, Ad Jamblichum de 
Mysteriis Aigyptior. p. 235 ; Nouveau Diction. Histor. 
et Crit. tome i. art. Baco, p. 3, &c. [Rees’ Cyclopcedia, 
art. Roger Bacon . — Mur. 

* See Antonius, BibUoth. Fetus Hispanica, tom li. 
lib. X. cap. i. p. 74; Joseph, Vie d' Arnaud de ViUe- 
7ieuv€, Jk\\, 1719, 12mo ; Niceron, Memoires des Homines 
lUustres, tome xxxiv. p. 82; E> meric, Directorium 
Jnquisitorum, p. 282, where there is an account of his 
errors. [Arnold or Arnaud de Villeneuve was born 
about the middle of this century, studied at Paris and 
Montpelier, visited the schools in Italy and in Spain, 
where he studied physic under Arabian masters and 
learned their language. His reputation was very high 
as a physician and a scholar. At Paris he uttered so 
freely his opinions of the monks and the mass as to 
bring himself into danger, and he retired to the court 
of Frederick of Aragon. He died about a.d. 1312. HU 
works which were numerous were collected and pub- 
lished at Lyons,' 1.520, fol. and at Basle, 1585. See 
Rees’ Cyclopcedia, art. ArffUud.-^Mur, 
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medical art. and mathematics.* But all 
these received this as the reward of their 
talents and industry, that th^ were ranked 
by the ignorant multitude among ma- 
gicians and heretics, and hardly escaped 
being burned at the stake. Bacon was 
confined many years in a prison ; and both 
the others after their death were, by the 
Inquisition, judged worthy of the flames. 

10. In what manner theology was taught 
will be stated in a subsequent chapter. 
The science of law, now divided into sacred 
or canon law and civil, was prosecuted by 
vast numbers j but each was disfigure<l and 
obscured rather than elucidated by nume- 
rous silly expositions. Several persons 
undertook to collect what are called the 
decretal epistles of the pontilFs, which con- 
stitute no small part of the canon law.* 
The most distinguished in this labour was 
Raymund of Pennafort, a Catalonian and 
general of the Dominican order. He com- 
piled his work under the direction of Gre- 
gory IX. and divided it into five books. 
Gregory directed this to be annexed to the 
Deoreturn of Gratian, and to be expounded 
in all the schools,* Near the end of the 
century Boniface VIII. caused a new col- 
lection to be made, which being subjoined 
to the five previous books is called the sixth 
book of the Decretals.'^ 


* Of him no one has written with more industry than 
Mazzuchelli, Notizie Storiche e Critiche inforno nWi 
Vita di Pietro d' Ahano^ in Calogera’a Opuscoli .S’cie/i- 
tfjei fi Filolo'rici, tom. xxiii. p. 1—54. [He was born 
at Apono or Abano, a village near Padua, about the year 
I'i.'iO, studied Greek at Constantinople and medicine 
and mathematics at Paris, and taught medicine at 
Padua, lie was prosecuted by the Inquisition as being 
a magician at the time of his death, a.o. 1315. His 
book entitled Conciliator, &c. discusses more than 200 
questions and problems, chiefly medical, but others phi- 
losophical. astrological, &c. It was first published, 
Venice, 1471, fol. and frequently afterwards. Hayle’s 
Dictionn'iirc, art. Aponf, and Schroeckh’s Kirc/ien^ 

getek. vol. xxiv. p. 8iQ.-~Mur. 

* Concerning them see Bulceus, JVst. Acad. Paris. 
tom. iii. p. 98, Ike. 

3 Gerh. von Mastricht, Hist. Juris Eccles, see. 
cccliii. p. 384 ; Ghiflet, Z> ? Juris Utritisqui Architect 
tii, cap. vi. p. 60, &c.; Echard and Quetifs Scriptores 
Dominicani, tom. i. p. lOG, &c.; Acta Sanctor. Ant-r 
werp. tom. i. Januarii, ad diem vii. p. 404, &e. 

* The five books of the decretals are digested under 
a series of TituU, and divided into books according to 
the order of suli^jects. The Liber Sextus Decretalium 
pnrsties the same arrangement, and therefore is divided 
into five books. Subsequently another collection was 
made by order of Clement V. called Clementina, which 
is divided also iato five books. Several smaller collcc^ 
tions after Awards made, first by John XXII. and then 
by variou.s pontiffs, are not so digested, but are titrown 
together pronfiscuously and are therefore called E trut 
vagantes. The Decretum of Gratian, the five books of 
Decretals by Gregory, and the others mentiont'd in this 
note, cnnstitiite the Corpus Juris Canosiici. The volu- 
minous expositors of the Canon Law do not comment 
upon all the books now enumerated in their order, but 
they follow the five books of the Decretals regularly 
through, and introduce what occurs in Gratian, the 
Liber Sextus, &c. at the proper places; thus their 
Qonimentaries are always divided into five parts and 
Hre generally iij five voJ^. fo|.— ii/wr. 


CHAPTER II. 

HISTOaY OP THE TEACHERS AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1. Both the Greek and Latin writers 
censure and condemn without reserve the 
mi 5 [uities and vices of their bishops and 
religious teachers; nor will any one ac- 
quainted with the events of this period pro- 
nounce their complaints excessive.* Some 
men of high rank attempted to heal this 
malady which from the head dilTused itself 
throughout the body; but their power was 
inadequate to so arduous a task. The 
Greek emperors were impeded by the cala- 
mities of the times, and the Latins, on 
account of the power of the Roman pontilFs 
and the superstition of the age, could elFect 
nothing of importance. 

2. A vivid picture of this is presented to 
us by the liistory of the Latin pontifls. Fur 
all who had any share in the governnient 
of the church were like sovereign lords, at 
least in their feelings and disposition. 
They stoutly maintained with violence and 
menaces, with both wiles and weapons, 
those fundamental principles of the papal 
canon law, that the Roman pontifT is the 
sovereign lord of the whole world, and that 
all otlier rulers in church and state have so 
much power and authority as he sees fit to 
permit them to have. Resting cn this eter- 
nal principle as they conceived it to be, the 
pontilFs arrogated to themselves the abso- 
lute power not only of conferring sacred 
offices or benefices as they are called, but 
also of giving away empires and divesting 
kings and princes of their crowns and 
authority. The more intelligent indeed 
for the most part considered [general] 
councils as superior to the pontiffs; and 
those kings and princes who were not 
blinded by superstition restrained the pon- 
tiffs from intermeddling with worldly or 
civil affairs, required them to be contented 
with the regulation of things .sacred while 
they maintained their own power to the 
utmost of their ability, and even claimed 
for themselves supremacy over the church 
in their respective territories.® But they 


* Soe the expressive letter of the pontiff Gregory IX. 
to the archbishop of Buurgcs a.d. 1227, for correcting 
the vices of all orders of the clergy, published by Sam- 
marthaims, Gallia Christiana, tom. il. Appendix, p. 
21, &c. See also Du Fresne's notes to tb© life of St. 
Lewis, p. 99, where he treats especially of the disorders 
of the court of Rome. 

« As specimens the reader may peruse the letters of 
Innocent HI. and the emperor Otho IV. published by 
Qebauer, In his German History qf the Emoers^ 
Iticlusrd, p. 611,014. And the French and English 
kings, as well as some others, were equally active with 
Otho in defending their rights against the pontiffs. 
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valuable lands to Richard, the pontiff's 
brother,* but permitting Richard count of 
Fondi in the year 1212 to bequeath all his 
property to the church of Rome.* He 
likewise confirmed the donation of Matilda. 
Afterwards Nicolaus III. would not crown 
Rudolph I. until he had in the year 1278 
confirmed and acknowledged all the claims 
of the church, including many which were 
quite dubious ; and the princes of the Ger- 
man Roman empire were required to do 
the same. Having obtained this [general] 
acknowledgment, Nicolaus reduced to sub- 
jection many cities, villages, and towns of 
Italy which had hitherto been subject to 
the emperors, and particularly the whole of 
Romandiola and Bologna. Thus it appears 
from a full view of the subject, that it was 
under these two pontiffs the Romish church 
attained by force, cunning, and manage- 
ment, to that extensive temporal dominion 
which it possesses at the present day.® 

6. Innocent III. who governed the Latin 
church [from a.d. 1198] till the year 1216, 
was learned according to the conception of 
that age, and also laborious, but rough, 
cruel, avaricious, and arrogant.* He 
adopted the principles of Gregory IX. and 
claimed absolute dominion, not only over 
the church but also over religion and the 
whole world. He therefore created kings 
both in Europe and Asia according to his 
pleasure. In Asia he gave a king to the 
Armenians. In Europe he conferred the 
honours of royalty a.d. 1204 on Primis- 
laus the Duke of Bohemia; in the same 
year by his legate he placed a royal crown 
on Johanniclu.^, duke of the Bulgarians and 
Walachians; and in person crowned at 
Rome and saluted as king, Peter II. of 
Aragon, who had rendered his dominions 
tributary to the church.® Many other 
proofs of his claiming such absolute power 
over all the world while Europe remained 
silent and amazed, may be easily gathered 
out of his Epistles. 

7. Not content with these acts of sove- 
reignty he compelled emperors and the 
greatest monarchs of Europe to fear and 
respect the power of the Romish church. 
Near the commencement of the century 
when Philip duke of Swabia and Otho I v . 
the third son of Henry the Lion, contended 
for the empire of Germany, he at first 
favoured the side of Otho and terrified 
Philip with his denunciations; and on the 

* Muratori, Antiq. Italica, tom. v. p. fi52. 

* Raynald’s Contin/mtion qf Baronius' Annaltf ad 
ann. 1*212, sec. ii. 

* See Raynald, ubi supra, ad ann. 1278, sec. 47, &c. 

* See Matth. Paris, Hhtoria Major, p. 200, 230. 

* Muratori, Antiq. Itat. Medii Mni, tojn. vi. p. IIG ; 
De Ferreras, HUtoire d' Espagne, tome iv p 8. 


death of Philip a.d. 1209 he placed the 
imperial diadem upon Otho at Rome. But 
as Otho would not compl^r in all things with 
his wishes, he changed his mind and pro- 
nounced him unworthy of the throne ; and 
in the year 1212 substituted in his place 
Frederic IL his own pupil, son of Henry 
VI. and king of the two Sicilies.® Philip 
Augustus, king of France, he excommuni- 
cated for having dismissed his wife, Isein- 
burgis, daughter of the king of Denmark, 
and marrying another woman ; nor did he 
cease to harass the king with anathemas till 
he received back his former wife.^ 

8. But no one suffered more disgrace- 
fully and severely f rom the arrogance of 
Innocent, than John, surnaraed Lackland, 
the king of England and [lord of] Ire- 
land. lie resolutely withstood the pon- 
tiff, who had designated Stephen Langton 
to be archbishop of Canterbury. The 
pontiff therefore first excommunicated him 
m the year 1208; and afterwards, in the 
year 1211, absolved the English and Irish 
from their oath of allegiance to the king ; 
and finally, in the year 1212, divested him 
of his authority, and gave the kingdoms of 
England and Ireland to Philip Augustus, 
the king of France. Terrified by these 
decrees and dreading a war, John made 
his kingdoms tributary to the pontifl' in the 
year 1212.® This imprudence brought 

® This history is drawn out at large in the Origines 
Guelphicte, torn. iii. lib. vii. p. 217, Xc. 

’ Hulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 8, kc . ; 
Daniel’s Hist, de la France, tome iii. p. 475, &c. ; Du 
Bois, Hist. Eccles. Paris, tom ii. p. 204, &c. p. 257 
Ac. 

® These events are stated at large by Matthew Paris, 
Hist. Major, 189, &c. 192, 195, Ac. See also Bulams, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. Iii. p. 67 ; llapin's Hist. cj 
F.ng. vol. ii. p. 304, &c. [and Hume’s Hist, qf F.ng. vol. 
1. chap. xi. also Maclaine’s translation and enlargement 
of this section as subjoined. — Mur. [This pritreo 
opposed vigorously the measures of Innocent, who had 
ordered the monks of Canterbury to choo.se Stephen 
Langton, a Roman cardin.il of Englisii descent, arch- 
bishop of that see, notwithstanding the election of 
John de Gray to that high dignity, which had been 
regularly made by the convent, and had been confirmed 
by royal authority. The pope, after having conse- 
crated Langton at Viterbo, wrote a sooUiing letter in 
his favour to the king, accompanied with four rings, 
and a mystical comment upon the precious stones with 
which they were enriched. But this present was not 
sufficient to avert the just indignation of the offended 
monarch, who sent a body of troops to drive out of the 
kingdom the monks of Canterbury, who had been 
engaged by the pope’s menaces to receive Langton 
as their archbishop. The king also declared to the pon- 
tiff that if he persisted in imposing a prelate upon the 
see of Canterbury, in opposition to an election already 
made, the consequences of such presumptuous obstinacy 
would in the issue prove fatal to the papal authority in 
England. Innocent was so far from being terrified by 
this menacing remonstrance, that in the year 1200 he 
sent orders to the bishops of London, Worcester, and 
Ely, to lay the kingdom under an interdict, in case the 
monarch refiised to yield and receive Langtdn. John, 
alarmed at this terrible menace and unwilling to 
break entirely with the pope, declared his readiness to 
confirm the election made at Rome ; but in the act 
drawn up for that purpose, he wisely threw In a clause 
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extreme disgrace and immense evils upon 
>the lung. Of the Lateran council under 
Innocent, in the year 1215, we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. 

9. Ilonorius III. previously called Cen- 
tius Savelli, who succeeded Innocent, a.d. 

1216, and governed the Roman church 
more than ten years, did not perform so 
many deeds worthy of being recorded; 
yet he was very careful that the Romish 
power should receive no diminution. Pur- 
suing this course, he had a grievous dis- 
pute -with the emperor Frederick II. a 
magnanimous prince, whom he himself had 
crowned at Rome in the year 12*20. Fre- 
derick imitating his grandfather, laboured 
to estfiblisli and enlarge the authority of 
the emperors in Italy, to depress the minor 
states and republics of Lombardy, and 
to diminish the immense wealth and power 
of the pontiff's and the bishops ; and to 
accomplish these objects he continually 
deferred the crusade, which he had pro- 
mised with an oath. Ilonorius on the 
other hand continually urged Frederick 
to enter on bis expedition to Palestine ; 
and at the same time he encouraged, ani- 
mated, and supported the cities and repub- 
lics which resisted the emperor, and raised 
various impediments to his increasing 
power. Yet this hostility did not at pre- 
sent break out in open war. 

10.. But under Gregory IX. whose for- 
mer name was Hugolinus, and who was 
elevated from the bishopric of Ostia to the 
pontificate, a.d. 1227, an old man but 
still bold and resolute, the fire which had 
been long burning in secret burst into a 
flame. In the year 1227 the pontiff ex- 
communicated the emperor, who still de- 
ferred his expedition to Palestine; but 
without proceeding in due form of eccle- 
siastical law, and without regarding the 
emperor’s excuse of ill health. In the 
year 1228 the emperor sailed with his fleet 
to Palestine ; but instead of waging war, 
as be was bound to do, on recovering 
Jerusalem he made a truce with Sala- 
din. While he was absent the pontitf 
raised war against him in Apulia, and 
endeavoured to excite all Europe to op- 
pose him. Therefore Frederick hastened 
back in the year 1229, and after vanquish- 
ing his enemies made his peace with the 
pontiff in the year 1’230. But this peace 
could not be durable, as Frederick would 
not submit to the control of the pontiff. 
Therefore as the emperor continued to 
press heavily on the republics of Lom- 
bardy, which were the pontlfTs friends, 
and transferred Sardinia, which the pon- 
tiff claimed as part of the patrimony of 
the church, to his son Entius, and wished 
to withdraw Romo itself from the power 
of the pontiff, and did other things very 
offensive to Gregory ; the jiontifl* in the 
year 1239 again laid him under anathe- 
mas, and accused him to all the sovereigns 

to prevent any Interpretation of thla compliance -which 
might be prejudicial to his rights, dignity, and prero- 
gative. This exception was rtjected, and the interdict 
was proclaimed. A stop was immediately put to divine 
service ; the churches were shut ; the administration 
of all the sacraments was suspended except that of 
baptism; [and the eucharist, with confession, under 
the last necessity] ; the dead were burled in che high- 
ways without the usual rites or any funeral solemnity. 
But notwithstanding this Interdict, the Cistertian 
order continued to perform divine service, and several 
learned and respectable divines, among whom wore the 
bishops of Winchester and Norwich, protested against 
the ir{)u8tice of the pope's proceedings. 

The interdict not producing the effects expected 
from it, the pontiff proceeded to a still farther degree 
of severity and presumption, and denounced a sentence 
of excommunication against the person of tlie English 
monarch. This sentence, which was issued out in the 
year 1208, was followed about three years after by a 
bull, absolving all his subjects from their oath of alle- 
giance, and ordering all persons to avoid him on pain 
of excommunication. But it was in the year 1212 that 
Innocent carried his impious tyranny to the most 
enormous length, when assembling a council of cardi- 
nals and prelates he deposed John, declared the throne 
of England vacant, and wrote to Philip Augustus, king 
of France, to execute this sentence, to undertake the 
conquest of England, and to unite that kingdom to his 
dominions for ever. lie at the same time published 
another bull, exliorting all Christian princes to con- 
tribute whatever was in their power to the success of 
this expedition, protnlslng to those who seconded Philip 
in this grand enterprise the same indulgences which 
were thus granted to those who carried arms against 
the Infidels in Palestine. The French monarch en- 
tered into the views of the Roman pontilF, and made 
immense preparations for the invasion of England. 
The king of England on the other hand assembled 
his forces, and was putting himself In a posture of 
defence, when I’andulf, the pope’s legate, arrived at 
Dover, and proposed a conference In order to prevent 
the nppro;\ching rupture and to conjure the storm. 
This artful legate terrified the king who met him at 
that place, with an exaggerated account of the arma- 
ment of Philip on the one hand, and of the disaffec- 
tion of the English on the other ; and persuaded him 
that there was no possible way left of saving his 
dominions from the formidable arms of the French 
king, but of putting them under the protection of the 
Roman soo,^ John, finding himself in such a perplex- 
ing situation, and full of distru.st both in the nobles of 
bis court and in the oflieers of his army, complied 
with this dishonourable proposal, did homage to Inno- 
cent, resigned his crown to the legate, and received it 
again as a present from the see of Rome, to which 
he rendered his kingdoms tributary and swore fealty 
as a vassal and feudatory. Tn the act by which he 
resigned thus scandalously his kingdoms to the papal 
jurisdiction, he declared that he had been compelled 
to this measure neither by fear nor by force ; but that it 
was aU his own voluntary deed, performed by the advice 
and with the consent of the barons of his kingdom. 
He obliged himself and his heirs to pay the sum of 
seven hundred marks for England, and three hundred 
for Ireland, in acknowledgment of the pope’s supre- 
macy and Jurisdiction ; and consented that he, or such 
of his successors as should refuse to pay the submis- 
sion now stipulated to the see of Rome, should forfeit 
all their right to the British [English] crown. — Mad. 
[See the Romanist view of these transactions in Lin- 
gard’s Hist, of Eng. 4to, vol. ill. p. 15. They are also 
treated of at length by Hurter in his Qeschichte de» 
Papst Innocenz desDritten u. MeinZeitgen. Hamb. 1834. 

2 yols. 8vo, translated Into French by MM. Jager and 
Vial, 2 vols. 8vo. The original documents are in 
Rymer’s Fcedera, &c. vol. x.- R. 
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of Europe, of many crimes and enormities, 
and particularly of speaking contemptu- 
ously of the Christian religion. The em- 
peror, on the other hand, avenged the 
injuries he received, both by written pub- 
lications and by his military operations in 
Italy, in which he was for the most part 
successful; and thus he defended his repu- 
tation and brought the pontilF into per- 
plexity and didiculty. To rescue himself 
in some measure, in the year 1240 Gre- 
gory summoned a general council to meet 
at Rome, intending to hurl the emperor 
from his throne by the votes of the holy 
fathers. But Frederick in the year 1241 
captured the Genoese fleet, which was car- 
rying the greater part of the prelates to 
the council at Rome., and seizing the per- 
sons and the treasures of the prelates he 
cast them into prison. Broken down by 
these calamities and by others of no less 
magnitude, Gregory sank into the grave a 
few days after. ‘ 

1 1 . TLic successor^ of Gregory, G^'oflTry 
of Milan who assiimed the name of Cueles- 
tine IV. died before his consecration; and 
after a long interregnum in the year 1243, 
Sinibald, of the Genoese family of Fiesque 
who were counts, succeeded under the pon- 
tifical name of Innocent IV. a man inferior 
! to none of his predecessors in arrogance 
j and insolence of temper. ^ Between him 
and Frederick there were at first ncgocia- 
tions for peace, but the terms insisted on 
by the pontiff were deemed too hard by the 
emperor. Hence Innocent, feeling himself 
unsafe in any part of Italy, a.d. 1244 re- 
: moved from Gcnoi to Lyons in France; 

! and the next year assembled a council at 
, Lyons, in the presence of which but with- 
i out its approbation (whatever the Roman 
! writers may affirm to the contrary^) he de- 
I dared Frederick unworthy of the imperial 


* Besldos the original writers who are all collected 
by Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Ualicar. and the authors 
of German and Italian history, of whom however few 
or none are impartial, the reader should consult espe- 
cially Peter dc Vineis, Epistolce, Uber i. and Matthew 
Paris, HLtoria Major. Add also Ilaynald’s An-uales ; 
Muratori’s /Innules Italiui, tom. vii, and Anliq. Italicic, 
tom. ix. p. 3‘i5, 517, Sco. and others. IJut tliis whole 
Iji story needs a fuller investigation. 

^ Sea Matthew Paris, IJ'utoria Major, e.spocially on 
A.i>. 1254, p. 771. 

* This coimcil i.s classed among the general coun- 
cils, yet the French do not so regard it. [See Bussuot's 
JM/ensio Declarationif Cleri Gallici, tom. i. p. 311 ; 
Natalis Ale.xaiider, Uht l\ccle.f. Sdecta Cap. saccul. 
xiil. diss. V. art. ill. sec. viii. ; Du Pin’s Auteurs Ec^ 
clSs. centur. xUi. cap. i. ; and Walch’s Hist, der Ktr- 
chcnwrsamnd, p. 739, &c. There were about 140 
prelates in the council. Frederick’s advocate appealed 
to a more general council. The pontiff maintained it 
to bo general enough. Walch allows that the council 
assented to the excommunication of tlie emperor but 
not to his deposition, which was the mere sovereign act 
of the pontiff, and at which all present were astonished. 
‘-Mur 
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throne. This most unrighteous decision 
of the pontiff* had such innuence upon the 
Germ ’An princes who were infected with the 
superstition of the times, that they elected 
first* Henry, landgrave of Thuringia, and 
on bis death William, count of Holland, to 
the imperial throne. Frederick continued 
the war vigorously and courageously in 
Italy and with various success, until a dy- 
sentery terminated his life in Apulia on the 
13th of December, a.d. 12o 0. On the 
death of his foe, Innocent returned to 
Italy in the year 1251.^ From this time 
especially (though their origin was much 
earlier), the two noted factious of Guelplis 
and Gibcllines. of which the former sided 
with the pontiffs and the hitter with tlie 
emperors, most unhappily rent asunder and 
devastated all Italy.* 

12. Alexander IV. wliose name as count 
of Segni and bishop of Ostia was Raynald, 
became pontiff on the death of Innocent, 
\.D. 1257, and reigned six years and six 
months. Excepting some efforts to put 
down a grandson of Frederick 11. called 
Conradin, and to quiet the perpetual com- 
motions of Italy, he busied himself more in 
regulating the internal affairs of the church 
than in national concerns. The Mendicant 
Friars or the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
especially owed much to his benevolence.** 
Urban IV. before his election to the ponti- 
ficate in 1201 was James, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, a man born of ob.soure parentage 
at Troyes. He distinguished fiimself more 
by instituting the festival of the body of 
Christ than by any other achievement. He 
indeed formeii many projects but he exe- 
cuted few of them, being prevented by 
death in the year 1264, after a short reign 
of three years.^ Not much longer was the 
reign of Clement IV. a Frenchman and 
bishop of Sabina, under the name of Guido 
Fulcodi, who was created pontiff in the 
year 1205. Yet he is better known on 
several accounts, but especially for his con- 
ferring the kingdom of Naples on Charles 
of Anjou, brother to Lewis IX. the king 
of France, who is well known to have 
beheaded Conradin, the only surviving 
grandson of Frederick 11. after conquering 
him in battle ; and this if not by the coun- 
sel, at least with the consent of the pontiff*.** 

* See in addition to the writers already mentionCKi 
Nicol. de Curbio, t’it'i Inuoconlii IV. in Baluaie’s 
crUanea, tom. vii. p. 353, &’C. 

* Muratori *8 Ghs. de duet fix ct GibelliniSf in hla 
Antiq.Itul. Medii JSy/, torn iv. OOG, 

« Two biographies of him are foimd in .Muratori’s Scrijh- 
tores Herum Ualicar. tom. iii. par i, p. See — Sent. 

His biography also may be scon in Muratori. ubi 
supra, tom. iii. par. i. p. .593, and par. il. p. 405.— .Vr/r/. 

8 Two lives of Irlin likewise are in Muratori, ubi 
supra, tom. iii. par. 1. p. 694. —Sdd. 
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13. On the death of Clement IV. there accomplished^ being a man of energjr and 
were vehement contests among the cardi- enterprise, had he not prematurely died in 
nals respecting the election of a n(‘w pon- the year 1 280. 

tiff, which continued till the third year; 15. His successor Martin IV. elected by 
when at last a.d. 1271 Thibald of Placen-' the cardinals in 1281, was a French noble* 
tia, and archdea(jon of Liege, was chosen man named Simon de Brie, a man of equal 
and assumed the name of Gregory X. * He boldness and energy of character with 
had been called from Palestine where he Nicolaus. For he excommunicated Michael 
had resided ; and having witnessed the Palaeologus the Greek emperor, because he 
depressed state of the Christians in the had violated the compact of union with the 
Holy Land, nothing more engaged his Latins, which was settled at the council of 
thoughts than sending them succour. Ac- Lyons under Gregory X. ; and Peter of 
cordingly, as soon as he was consecrated he Aragon he divested of his kingdoms and of 
appointed a council to be held at Lyons in all his property, because he ha(l seized upon 
France, and attended it in person in the Sicily; and he bestowed them gratuitously 
month of May, a.d. 1274. The principal on Charles son to the king of France; but 
subjects discussed were the re-establishment he was projecting many other things in 
of the Christian dominion in the East, and conformity with the views of the pontiffs, 
*he reunion of the Greek and Latin when he was suddenly overtaken by death, 
churches. This has commonly been reck- a.d. 1285. Ilis plans were prosecuted by 
oned the fourteenth general council; and his successor, James Savelli, who was 
it is remarkable for the new regulations elected in 1285 and took the name of 
it established for the election of Roman Honorius IV. But his distressing disease 
pontiffs and the celebrated provision which in his joints [both in his hands and his 
18 still in force requiring the cardinal feet], of which he died in 1 287, prevented 
electors to be shut up in conclave.^ his attempting anything further. Nicolaus 
Neither did this pontiff, though of a milder IV. previously Jerome d’Ascoli, bishop of 
disposition than many others, hesitate to Palrostrina, who attained to the pontifical 
repeat and inculcate that odious maxim of chair in 1288 and died in 1202, was able to 
Gregory VII. that the pontiff is supreme attend to the affairs both of the church and 
lord of the world and especially of the of the nations with more diligence and care. 
Roman empire. For in the year 1271 he Hence he is represented in history some- 
sent a menacing letter to the princes of times as the arbiter in the disputes of sove- 
Germany, admonishing them to elect an reign princes, sometimes as the strenuous 
emperor forthwith, and without regarding assertor of the rights and prerogatives of 
the wishes or the claims of Alphonso, king the church, and sometimes as the assiduous 
of Castile, otherwise he would appoint a promoter of missionary labours among the 
head of the empire himself. Accordingly Tartars and other nations of the East. But 
the princes assembled and elected Rudolph nothing lay nearer his heart than the re- 
I. ot the house of Hapsburg. storation of the dominion of the Christians 

14. Gregory X. died in the year 127(5, in Palestine, where their cause was nearly 
and his three immediate successors were all ruined. In this he laboured strenuously 
chosen and died in the same year. Inno- indeed but in vain, and death intercepted 
cent V. previously Peter of Tarantaise, was all his projects.* 

a Dominican monk and bishop of Ostia. 16. After his death the church was 
Hadrian V. was a Genoese, named Otto- without a head till the third year, the car- 
bonus and cardinal of St. Hadrian. John dinals disagreeing exceedingly among them- 
XXI. previously Peter, bishop of Tuscu- selves. At length on the 5th of July, 
lum, was a native of Portugal. The next 1295, they unanimously chose an aged man 
pontiff who came to the chair in 1277 greatly venerated for his sanctity, Peter 
reigned longer. He was John Cajetan of surnamed De Murrone, from a mountain 
the famiW ot Ursini, a Roman and cardinal in which he led a solitary and very austere 
of St. Nicolaus, and assumed the title of mode of life, who assumed the pontifical 
Nicolaus in. As has been already ob- name of Coelestine V. But as the auste- 
sorved, he greatly enlarged what is called rity of his life tacitly censured the corrupt 
the patrimony of St. Peter; and as his morals of the Romish court, and especially 
actions show, had formed other great pro- of the cardinals, and as he show^ very 
jects which he would undoubtedly have plainly that he was more solicitous to ad- 
— ' ' vance the holiness of the church than its 

> The records of this election were published by — " * 

Wadding, Annates Minorum, tom. iv. p. 830, &o. * A biograpiiy of this pope may bo seen in Muratorl’s 

* The acta of this council are in Hai^uin’a Concilia^ Scriptorei Rtrwn llaticar. tom. ill. par. i. p. 612.— 
tom. vil. p. 666, &c. — Mur, Schf, 
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worldly grandeur, he was soon considered 
as unworthy of the office which he had re- 
luctantly assumed. Hence some of the 
cardinals, and especially Benedict Cajetaii, 
easily persuaded him to abdicate the chair 
in the fourth month of his pontificate. He 
died A D. 1296 in the castle of Furaone, 
where his successor detained him a captive 
lest he should raise disturbance. But 
afterwards Clement V. enrolled him in the 
calendar of the saints. To him that sect 
of Benedictine monks who were called after 
him Coelestines owed its origin; a sect 
still existing in Italy and France, though 
now nearly extinct and differing from the 
other Benedictines by their more rigid rules 
of life. » 

17 . He was succeeded a.d. 1294 by Be- 
nedict, cardinal Cajetan, the man by whom 
especially he had been induced to resign 
the pontificate and who now assumed the 
name of Boniface VIII. This was a man 
formed to produce disturbance both in 
church and state, and eager to the highest 
degree of indiscretion for confirming and 
enlarging the power of the pontiffs. From 
his first entrance on the office he arrogated 
sovereign power over all things sacred and 
secular, overawed kings and nations with 
the terror of his bulls, decided the contro- 
versies of sovereigns as their arbiter, en- 
larged the code of canon law by new acces- 
sions, namely, by the sixth book of Decre- 
tals, made war among others particularly 
on the noble family of Colon n a which had 
opposed his election; in a word, he seemed 
to be another Gregory VII. at the head of 
the church . 2 At the close of the century 
[a.d. 1600] he established the year of jubi- 
lee which i.s still solemnized at Rome.® 
The rest of his acts and his miserable exit 
belong to the next century.* j 


1 See Holyot, Hixt. des Orrfre.?, tome ri. p. 180. [This 
Pope wrote a hi.'itory of his own life which, with his 
other works, is in the Biblioth. Max. Patrum. hugd. 
tom. XXV. p. 76.5. Other biographies of him are to be 
found in Muratori's Scriptores Rerum Italicar. tom. 
lii. par. i. p. 653, &c. His life is also written by Pnpe- 
broch, Jeta Sanctor. tom. ir. mens. Mail, p. 483.— 
Svhl. 

» A formal biography of him written by Rubens, n 
Benedictine moidt, was published at Ilornn, 1651, 4to, 
under the title of Bonifadus V I //. e Familia Cajefa- 
norum principum Romnnm Pontifux. [Another bio- 
graphy of him by Guido is extant in Muratori’s 
Scriptores Ilerum Ital. tom. iii. par. i. p. 6tl. Tlie 
history of bis contest-s with the king of France was 
written by De Puy, entitled Hi$t. du DiffSrend de Phi~ 
lippe le Bel el de Boniface Fill. Paris, 1666, fol.; also 
by Bailie^ H/stoire ties Demelez du Pape Bon face 
Fill, avec Philippe le Bel, Paris, 1718, \2mo.--Schl. 
[For a summary account of this quarrel see Gifford’s 
History of Fromce, vol. L p. 507, Sec.— Mur. j 

3 In this account of the pontiffs I have chiefly fol- i 
lowed Papebroch, Pagl, and Muratori in his Annales 1 
Italia, yet always consulting the original writers whom 
Muratori has collected In his Scriptores Rerum Itali&tr. 

* On tlio history of the Popes contained in the pre- 
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18. Although Innocent III. in the Late- 
ran council of 1215 had forbidden the 
introduction of any new religions, that is, 
new orders of monks,® yet by Innocent 
himself and by the subsequent pontilFs 
many religious orders before unknown were 
not only tolerated, but approved and en- 
dowed with various privileges and honours. 
And considering the state of the church in 
this age, it is not strange that this law of 
Innocent was taci tly abrogated. For passing 
by other reasons, the opposers of the church, 
particularly the heretics, were everywhere 
multiplying; the secular clergy, as they 
were called, were more attentive to their 
private interests than to those of the church, 
and lived luxuriously upon the revenues 
provided by their predecessors; the old 
orders of monks had nearly all abandoned 
their original strictness, and disgusted the 
people by their shameful vices, their sloth, 
and their licentiousness; and they all ad- 
vanccil rather than retarded the progress of 
the heretics. The church therefore had 
occasion for new orders of servants, who 
should possess both the power and the dis- 
position to conciliate the good-will of the 
people, and diminish the odium resting on 
the Romish church by the sanctity of tneir 
deportment, and to saarch out and harass 
the heretics by their sermons, their argu- 
ments, and their arms. 

19. Some of the orders of monks which 
originated in this century are now extinct, 
while ofhors arc in a very flourishing state. 
Among those now extinct were the Humi- 
liati, who originated anterior to the thir- 
teenth century, but wore first ^proved 
and subjected to the rule of St. Benedict 
by Innocent III. These were suppressed 
by Pius V. on account of their extremely 
corrupt morals, a.d. 1571 •• The Jaco- 
bites, mendicants who were established by 
Innocent III. but ceased to exist in this 
very century, subsequently I think to the 


ceding sections (from section 6 to sec. 17) the student 
should refer toGioseler, who has given a very <!arefully 
digested summary of their several reigns, particularly 
of the flrst and the last of thorn, Innooent HI. and Bo- 
niface VIII. and, as usual, has furnished the reader 
with many valuable quotations and references to autho- 
rities in the notes. See Cunningham’s transl. vol. ii. 
p. 200—250. Waddington has devoted chapter xx. of 
his Hist, of the Church (vol. ii. p. 278 — 320) to the 
same periof), commencing liowover from the death of 
Innocent. — R. 

* Acta Ctmeilii Lateran. IF. canon xill. : — “Ne 
nimia religionum diversitas gravem in occlesia Del 
cotifusioncm inducat, firmitcr prohlbcmus no qnis de 
ctetcro novam religioncm inveniat; sod quicunque 
volucrit ad religionem convertl, imam de approbatis 
assumat. ' Sirailltcr qui voluerlt religiosam domum 
fUndare do novo, regulam et Instltutioncm acclplat de 
religlonibus approbatis.” See Uarduin’s CoftcUia, tom, 
vil. p. 31. — .Vttr. 

• Helyot’s Hist, des Ordres, tome vi. p, 16I. 
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council of Lyons.* The Vallischolares thurini, because their church in Paris has 
who were collected not long after the com- for its tutelar saint St. Mathurinus, and 
mencement of the century by the Scho- likewise Brethren of the Redemption of 
lares, that is, by the four professors of Captives, because they are required to make 
theology at Paris, and hence were first the redemption of Christian captives from 
called ° Scholars; but afterwards from a the Mohammedans a primary object, and 
certain valley in Campania to which they to devote one-third jiart of their revenues 
retired in the year 1234, their name was to this purpose. Their rule of life formerly 
changed to Vallischolares [Scholars of the was austere, but by the indulgence of the 
Valley]. 2 This society was first governed pontilfs it is now rendered easy to be 
by the rule of St. Augustine, but it is now kept.® 

united with the canons regular of St. Ge- 21. But the sects now mentioned, and 
nevieve. The fraternity of the Blessed indeed all others, were far inferior in repu- | 
Virgin mother of Christ, which began to tation, in privileges, in the number of 
exist A.D. 1266 and was extinguished in members, and in other respects, to the 
the year 1274.® The Knights of Faiih and Mendicant Orders (those which had no 
Charity, established in France to suppress permanent revenues or possessions) which 
public robberies, and approved by Gregory were first established in Europe during this 
IX.-* The Eremite brethren of St. Wil- century. This sort of monks had then 
Ham, duke of Aquitaine.® I pass over the become exceedingly necessary in thecljurcb. 
Brethren of the Sack, the Bethlchemites, For the wealthy orders, withdrawn by their 
and several others. For scarcely any cen- opulence from solicitude about religion 
tury was more fruitful than this in new and from obsequiousness to the pontitls, 
sects of monks, living under various rules and indulging themselves in idleness, vo- 
and regulations.® luptuousness, and all kinds of vice, coubl 

20. ^raong the new monastic sects which no longer be employed in any arduous 
still exist were the Servants of the Ever- enterprise ; and the heretics were of course 
blessed Virgin, a fraternity founded in the allowed to roam about securely and to 
rear 1233 in Tuscany, by seven pious gather congregations of followers. Besides, 
i^lorentines at the head of whom was Philip all the parties opposed to the church looked 
Benizi. This sect adopted indeed the rule upon voluntary poverty as the primjiry 
of St. Augustine, but it was consecrated virtue cf a servant of Jesus Christ ; they 
to the memory of the holy widowhood of required their own teachers to live in 
the blessed Virgin, and therefore wore a poverty like the apostles ; tlu^y reproached 
black habit ^ and hud other peculiarities, the church for its riches, and for the vices 
The holy wars of the Christians in Palestine, and prolligacy of the clergy growing out of 
in which many Christians became captives those riches; and by^ their commendation 
among the Mohammedans, produced near of povertjr and contempt of riches, they 
the close of the preceding century the order ehielly gained the attention and good-will 
of Brethren of the Holy Trinity, which first of the people. A class of people therefore 
acquired stability and permanence in this was very much wanted, who by the austerity 
century. Its originators were John de of their manners, their contempt of riches, 
Matha and Felix de Valois, two pious and the external sanctity of their rules of 
Frenchmen who led a solitary life at Cer- life, might resemble such teachers as the 
froy in the diocese of Meaux, where the heretics both commended and exhibited, 
principal house of the sect still exi^ts. and whom neither their worldly interests 
These monks were called Brethren of the and pleasures nor the fear of princes and 
Holy Trinity, because all their churches are nobles could induce to neglect their duties 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity ; also Ma- to the church and to the pontilF. The first 

* Matth. Paris, flidoria Major, p. ICl. 

* Huleeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 15; Acta 
Sanctor. mens. Februar. tom il. p. 482. 

^ Sammarthanus, GaUia Christiana, tom. i. p. G-'i3. &c. 

* Gallia' Christiana, tom. i. Append, p. JG.'j; Mar- 
I tone’s Coyage Litter, de deux Eenedictins, tome ii. p. 

23, &c. 

^ Uolland, De Ordine Eremitar. S. Gulu lmi, in the 
Acta Sanctor. Febr, tom ii. p. 472, &c. 

® Matth, Paris, Historia Major, p. 81.5, ed. Watts. 

“ Tot jam apparuerunt ordines in Anglia, ut ordinum 
oonfusio videretur inordlnata." The same thing oc- 
curred in other countries of Europe in this ago. 

^ Resides the common historians of the monastic 
oilers who are not always accurate, see Paul the 
Flortmtine’s Dinlogus de Origine Ordinis Seroiaum, 

In Lumi’s Delicl<e Erudit. tom. i. p. I — 48. 




to discern this was Innocent III. whose 
partiality for the orders professing poverty 

, ® Besides Helyot and the others, see Toussalnt du 
Plessis, fjist. de rEfilisa de Meaux, tome i. p. 172 and 
566, &c. ; Rulseus, Hid. Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. b'Ei, 
&c. ; Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. tom. I. p. 133, &c. In 
ancient writers this sect is called the Order of Asses, 
because their rule requires the brethren to ride on 
asses and forbids their using horses. See Du Frosne's 
Notes on Joinville’s Life qf St. Leans, p. 81, &c. Rut 
by the allowance of the pontiffs they may at the present 
day use horses if they have occasion, and they do use 
them. A similar order was instituted in Spain a.T). 
1228, by Paul Nolasco, and called the Order of St. 
Mary for the Ransoming of Captives. See the Acta 
Sanctor. Januarii, tom. ii. p. 080, &o. 
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was most manifest;* and the subsequent 
pontiffs, learning by experience the great 
utility of these orders, continued to cherish 
and encourage them. This partiality of 
the pontiffs becoming manifest, so great 
was the increase of numbers in these orders, 
that they became a heavy burden not only 
upon the people but upon the church. 

22. This serious evil Gregory X. en- 
deavoured to obviate in the general council 
of Lyons a.d. 1272. For he prohibited all 
the orders which had originated since the 
council of Innocent HI. held at Rome in 
1215; and in particular he reduced the 
unbridled throng (as he denominates them) 
of the Mendicants to four orders ; namely, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and 
Augustinian Eremites.* The Carmelites, 
who were first established in Palestine in 
the preceding century, were in this removed 
to Europe; and by Honorius III. a.d. 
1226, placed among the approved orders in 
the western church. The order of Augus- 
tinlans or Eremites was formed by Alex- 
ander ly. in the year 1250 ; for he required 
various societies of Eremites, of which 
some followed the regulations of William 
the Eremite, and others wished to bo con- 
sidered as following Augustine, and others 
called themselves by other names, all to 
unite in one fraternity and live under the 
same rules, namely, those said to be pro- 
scribed by Augustine.® 

23. As these orders had liberty from the 
pontiffs to spread themselves everywhere, 
and to instruct the people and to teach the 
youth, and as they exhibited a far greater 
show of piety and sanctity than the older 
orders of monks, all Europe suddenly burst 
forth in admiration and reverence for them. 
Very many cities, as appears from the most 
credible documents, were divided for their 
sakes into four sections, of which the first 
was assigned to the Dominicans, the second 
to the Franciscans, the third to the Car- 
melites, and the fourth to the Augustinians. 
The people frequented almost exclusively 

I Innocent III. sent these Mendicant friars into all 
parts of the world, as heralds of the papal power ; and 
to increase their respectability and influence, he e.\- 
empted them from the jurisdiction of the bishops, and 
declared them to be responsible immediately and solely 
to the see of Rome. — Schl. 

* Concilium Lttgdun. II. a.i>, 1274, Can. JC-xlii. (in 
Harduin’s Concilin, tom. vii. p. 715) “ Im^ortuna peten- 
tium inhiatio religionum (thus tho monastic orders 
are described) multiplioatlonein extorsit, verum etiam 
allquormn praesumptuosatemeritas diversorum ordinum 
prfecipue Mendicantium— effrenatam quasi multitu- 
dinem adlnvenlt. — Hinc ordines mendicantes post dic- 
tum concilium (Lateranense a.d. 1216) adiiiventos — 
perpetuao prohibitloni subjiclmus.” 

8 This ordinance is found in the JiuUarium Ro^ 
manum^ tom. i. p. 110, of the new edition. Besides 
the writers on aH the monastic orders and the his- 
torians of the Augustinian order in particular, see the 
Acta Sanctorum^ mensis Februarii, tom ii. p. 472. 
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the churches of the Mendicants, and but 
seldom asked for the sacraments, as they 
are called, or for burial, except among 
them, which naturally called forth grievous 
complaints from the ordinary priests who 
had the charge of parishes. Indeed the 
history of this and the following centuries 
shows, that so great was the reputation and 
influence of these mendicant Friars that 
they were employed in transactions of the 
highest magnitude, in negotiations for 
peace, in the ratification of treaties, in con- 
trolling the policy of courts, in arranging 
financial concerns, and in various other 
functions totally at variance with the mo- 
nastic profession. 

24. But the Dominicans and Franciscans 
acquired much greater glory and power 
than the other two orders of mendicants. 
During three centuries they had the direc- 
tion of nearly everything in church and 
state, held the highest offices both eccle- 
siastical and civil, taught with almost ab- 
solute authority in all the schools and 
churches, and defended the authority and 
majesty of the Roman pontiffs against 
kings, bishops, and heretics, with amazing 
Zealand success. What the Jesuits were 
after I.-uther began the Reformation, the 
same were the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans from the thirteenth century to the 
time of Luther, — the soul of the whole 
church and state, and the projectors and 
executors of all the enterprises of any 
moment. Dominic, a Spaniard of Cala- 
horra and of the illustrious family of Guz- 
man, a regular canon of Osma, a man of 
very ardent temperament, burning with 
hatred against the heretics who then 
greatly disquieted the church, went with a 
few companions into France to engage in 
combat with them; and with sermonsi 
writings, military force, and the tremen- 
dous tribunal of the Inquisition which owed 
its origin to him, he attacked most vigor- 
ously and not without success the Albigen- 
ses and the other opposers of the church. 
Then going into Italy after such achieve- 
ments, ho readily acquired great favour 
with the pontiffs, Innocent III. and Hono- 
rius III. and obtained leave to establish a 
new fraternity to be especiall;|r opposed to 
heretics. At first he and his associates 
adopted the rule of the canons commonly 
called St. Augustine’s, with the addition 
of a few precepts which were more rigid ; 
but he afterwards went over to the class 
of monks, and in a convention of the fra- 
ternity at Bologna in the year 1220, he 
enjoined upon them poverty and contempt 
for all permanent revenues and possessions. 
Soon after the transaction at Bologna, he 
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died in the year 1221.‘ The members of 
the order were at first called Preaching 
Friars (JFratres Prcedicatores'), because 
their attention was principally devoted to 
instructing mankind by preaching; but 
afterwards they were named from their 
founder Dominicans.* 

25. Francis the son of a merchant of 
Assisi in Umbria, a dissolute and reckless 


* See Echard and Quetifs Scriptorcs Ordinit Domin. 
Paris, 1719, fol. tom. i. p. 84, &c. ; j4cta SancUtr. 
April, tom. iii. p. 872, &c. ; Jansenius, Vita S. Dtmi- 
nici, Antw. 1G72, 8vo, and the long list of writers men- 
tioned by Fabrlcius, Biblioth. Lat. Medii Mm, tom. il. 
p. 137, /tc.; to which may be added several others, and 
ospccially Bremond’s Bullarium Ordinit Dominid, 
published at Rome, but which has not failen in my 
way. TAlso the Jtnnales Ord. Pradicalorum, Rome, 
17.'>6, fol. tom. i. which volume is wholly devoted to the 
life of St. Dominic. — Schl. [That St. Dominic was 
of the noble family of Guzman has been disputed, but 
it is agreed that he was born at Culahorra, a.i>. 1170, 
and that he was early sent to the high school at Valen- 
cia, where he studied theology four years and led an 
austere and studious life. In tiie year 1199, the bishop 
of Osma made him a presbyter and a canon of his 
cathedral. He soon after became sub-prior of that 
body. He was now very devotional, studious, zealous 
for the faith, and a groat preacher. In 1 206 the bishop 
took Dominic with him into the south of France, 
wlicre they met the papal legate and others then labour- 
ing with little clfect to convert the Albigcnses. The 
bishop of Osma told them they did not take the right 
course, that they ought to go forth unadorned and 
witliout purse or scrip, like tlie apostles. Ho and 
Dominic set them a pattern, which they followed with 
better success. After visiting Rome, tlie bisliop had 
leave form the pope to preach in Franco during two 
years. He did so with Dominic to assi-st him. Many 
others also laboured witli him. After the return of the 
bishop to Spain, Dominic continued to preach to the 
heretics, sometimes with assistants and sometimes 
almost alone. In 1208 a papal legato was murdered 
and a crusade commenced. Dominic persevered with 
reat zeal and fortitude, preaching and begging his 
read from door to door. He gradually drew around 
him several persons of like spirit. In the year 1215, 
ho attended the general council of the Lateran, and 
obtained leave to establibh a new order of monks, yet 
adopting some one of the already approved rules. He 
adopted that of St. Augustine, founded monasteries 
of Preaching Friars in diverse places, and was con- 
stituted general of the whole. He m as very active and 
efficient till his death in 1221. His .sixty monasteries 
divided into eight provinces now lell under the care 
of his successor and biographer, Jordan, a noted 
preacher of the Order, educated at Paris. He pre- 
sided over the Dominicans till a.d. 1237, and was 
succeeded by Raymund do Pennafort till 1275; when 
John of Wildeshausen became the general. In the 
year 1 277 the Order had thirty-five cloisters for men in 
Spain, fifty-two in France, thirty-two in Tuscany, 
fifty-three In Germany, forty-six in Lombardy, thirty 
in Hungary, thirty-six in Poland, twenty-eiglit in Den- 
mark, forty in England, besides some in other coun- 
tries, and a large number of nunneries. The next 
year it counted four hundred and seventeen cloisters. 
See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. vol. xxvii. p. 382, &c. 
^Mur. 

* In ancient writers they arc sometimes called also 
Major Friars ( Fratres Major es). See Matthaeus, ^na^- 
lecta Veterit Mvi, tom. ii. p. 172. But this was rather 
a nickname by which they were distinguished from 
the Franciscans, who called themselves Minor Friars 
( Fratret Minores). In France and the neighbouring 
countries they were called Jacobins or Jacobites, be- 
cause the first domicile granted to them at Paris was 
and is still sacred to St. James [Rue do St. Jacques. — 
In England they were called Black Friars from the 
colour of their habit ; and the part of London where 
they first dwelt is still called by tliis name Mur, 
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youth, upon recovering from a very threat- 
ening sickness which he had brought upon 
himself by his licentious, vicious conduct, 
exhibited in his life and behaviour a kind 
«of religious idiocy ; and subsequently in 
the year 1208, having accident dly heard 
I in a church the words of the Saviour, 
Matt. X. 10, ho conceived that the essence 
of the gospel, as taught by Jesus Christ, 
consisted in absolute penury of all things; 
and therefore he prescribed this for him- 
self and some others who followed him. 
He was unquestionably an honest and 
pious man, but grossly ignorant,' and 
weakened in his intellect by the force of 
his disease. His new fraternity was viewed 
by Innocent HI. as well suited to the 
exigencies of the church at that time, and 
was formally approved by Honoriiis III. a .d. 
1223; and it had become very numerous 
when its founder died in the year 1220. 
To manifest his humility, Francis would 
not allow the members of his order to be 
called Brethren {Fratres), but only Little 
Brothers {Fraterculi)\ in Italian, FratrU 
celli; in Latin, Fratres Minores [Mino- 
rites], which is the name they still re- 
tain. 


8 The life of St Francis was written by Bonaven- 
tura, and has been often published. But of all the 
writers who give account of him, the most full is 
Lucas Wadding [an Irish Franciscan monk who died 
at Rome a.d. 1657], in the first volume of his Annalet 
Mmorum, a work containing a very ample liistory of 
the Franciscan order, confirmed by innumerable docu- 
ments and publji<hed with considerable enlargement 
by Joseph Maria Fonseca ab F.bora, Rome, 1731 and 
onwards, in eighteen volumes, folio. The same Wad- 
ding published the Oputcula Sti, Frandsci, Antw. 
1623, 4to, and tVic Biblioth. Ordinit Minorum, Rome, 
1650, 4to. The other writers on tliis celebrated order 
are mentioned by Fabricius, Bihlio. Lat, Medii Mm, 
tom. ii. p. 573, &c. [St. Francis was born at A.ssisi, 
A.D. 1182, and at his baptism was named John. But 
his fatiier, being a merchant, who did much business 
in tlie south of France, brought liini into such fami- 
liar intercourse with Frenchmen that he learned to 
speak their language fluently, and was thence called 
Franciscus. His father educated him for his own 
business and early employed him in traffic. But he 
was negligent in business, profligate, and debauched, 
yet generous to the poor and brave. He always acted 
from the impulse of feeling, and his imagination over- 
powered his judgment. After his siclcness he resolved 
to be religious, and became as extravagant in tliis 
course as he was before in his worldly pleasures. 
Meeting one day a leper he dismounted from his 
horse, kissed the sores of the sick man, and gave him 
alms in order to overcome the revolting feelings of ins 
nature. He fancied that Christ appeared to him, and 
th.at he had visions and prophetic dreams. In a pilgri- 
mage to Rome he saw a multitude of beggars about 
tije church of St. Peter, and exchanged clothes with 
one of the most shabby, and herded some days with tlie 
rest. Praying one day near the walls of a decayed 
church at Assisi, he heard a voice saying, “ Go, Francis, 
and repair my house which you see is decayed.'* He 
immediately went and sold a large amount of cloth 
belonging to his father, and brought the amount to the 
priest of that church, who hesitated to receive it. His 
father was offended and attepnptcd to arrest him as a 
deranged person ; in which light he was now generally 
viewed by his fellow-townsmen. In the year 1206 his 
father took all property out of his hands, lest he should 
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I 26. These two orders wonderfully sup- 
ported the tottering fabric of the Romish 
church in various ways ; such as by search- 
ing out and extirpating heretics, by per- 
forming embassies for the advantage of the 
church, and by confirming the people in 
their loyalty to the pontiffs. Sensible of 
their good services and fidelity, the pontiffs 
employed them in all the more important 
offices and transactions, and confeiTed 
on them the highest and most invidious 
privileges and advantages.* Among these 

squander it ; and he now clothed himself in skins and 
lived like a beggar, travelling up and down the coun* 
try and exhorting all to be religious. Some regarded 
him as insane and others as a saint. By bogging he 
raised money to repair not only the old church before 
mentioned, but likewise two others; one of which, 
near Assisi was called the church of Portiuncula, 
where he fixed his head-quarters, and at length estab- 
11 died his new order of monks about the year 1208. 
Absolute poverty, entire obedience, mudi fasting and 
prayer, with constant efforts to convert sinners, were 
the requisites for admission to his order. In the year 
lilO ho had but eleven followers, when he obtained 
leave of the pope to continue his monastery. In 1211 
ho sent his monks all over Italy to preach and beg 
their broad. The order now increased rapidly and 
was in high repute. Francis himself travelled, and 
preached, and had revelations, and wrought miracles. 
Once while preaching he could not bo heard for the 
chattering of numerous swallows. Ho turned to 
them and said : “ My sisters, you have talked long 
enough, it is time now for mo to speak ; do you keep 
jMlence while the word of God is preached.” They 
instantly obeyed. In 1212 ho atteiiipted to sail to the 
East in order to preach to the Mohammedans, but the 
winds drove him back. In the year 1214 he went to 
Morocco, and preached a while without effect among 
the believers in Mohammed. In 1215 ho attended the 
Lateran council, when Innocent III. publicly declared 
his approbation of the Franciscan society. In 121G 
he held at Assisi the first general chapter of his order ; 
the next year cardinal Ugolino, afterwards pope Gre- 
gory IX. became patron of the order ; the year follow- i 
ing, 1219, no less than five thousand are said to have 
attended the general chapter. He now sent his 
preachers abroad all over Europe. Ho himself this 
year went to Egypt and preached to tiie sultan of that 
country. On his return he found that his deputy- 
general, Elias, had relaxed somewhat the strictness of 
his iniles ; but he restored things to their former state. 
He would not allow splendour in his churches nor the 
formation of libraries, and individuals must not own 
even a psalter or hymn-book. In 1220 five Franciscan 
missionaries were put to death in Morocco, which 
contributed much to raise the fame of the order, and 
to enlarge It. In 1222 the pope gave the Franciscans 
a right to preach everywhere, and to hear confessions 
and grant absolutions in all places. In 1224 St. Fran- 
cis, after praying for greater conformity with Christ, 
had scars or fungus fiesh, it is said, formed on his 
hands and feet and side, to represent the five wounds of 
Christ. During the two following years he lived an in- 
valid at Assisi, and at last died on the 14th of October, 
1226. See Bonaventura, ubi mpra, and Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. vol. xxvil. p. 405, &c. — Mur. 

1 Matth. Paris, Historia Majm ^ p. 634, says : Our 
lord the pope now made the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, contrary to their wishes I suppose and to the 
injury and scandal of their order, his publicans and 
his bedels.— p. 639. Our lord the pope has not 
ceased to amass treasures, making the Dominican and 
Franciscan monks, even against their inclinations, not 
fishers of men but of money. See also p. 662, 664, 
and many other places. At the yew 1236, p. 354, ho 
says : The Franciscans and Dominicans were coun- 
sellors and envoys of princes and even secretaries to 
our lord the pope; thus securing to themselves too 
much secular favour. At the year 1239, p. 465, he 
says: At that time the Dominicans and Franciscans 


prerogatives it was not the least, that m 
all places and without license from the 
bishops they might preach publicly, be 
confessors to all who wished to employ 
them, and grant absolutions. They were 
also Airnishcd with ample power to grant 
indulgences, by which the pontiffs aimed 
to furnish the Franciscans especially with 
the means of support.* But these fa- 
vours conferred in such profusion upon 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, while 
they weakened the ancient discipline, and 
infringed upon the rights of the first 
and second orders of the clergy, pro- 
duced deadly hatred between the men- 
dicant orders on the one hand, and the 
bishops and priests on the other, and 
caused violent struggles and commotions in 
every country of Europe and even in the 
city of Rome itself.® And although the 
pontiffs of this and the following centuries 
used various means to compose and termi- 
nate these commotions, yet they were 
never able to extinguish them ; because 
the interests of the church required that 
its most faithful servants and satellites, 
the Mendicant monks, should continue 
to be honoured and secure.* 

27. Among these contests of the Mendi- 

werc the counsellors and special envoys of kings ; and 
as formerly those clothed in soft raiment were in kings’ 
houses, so at this time those clothed In vile raiment 
were in the houses, the halls, and the palaces of 
princes. 

* Sec Baluze, Misr.elL tom. iv. p. 490, tom. vil. p, 
392. It is notorious that no sect of monks had more 
or ampler indulgences for distribution than the Fran- 
ciscans. Without them those good friars, who were 
required to have no possessions and revenues, could 
not have lived and multiplied. As a substitute for 
fixed revenues therefore this extensive sale of indul- 
gences was granted them. 

8 See Baluze. Miscell. tom. vil. p. 441. 

* Sec Launoi, ErpUcatu Kcctesiai Traditio circa 
Cationt m ; Omnis Vtrius(pK} Sexus ; 0pp. tom. i. par. 
i. p. 247, Ac. ; Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. det Jut. 
Eccles. par M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 326 ; Lcnfant, Hist, 
du Concile de Pise, tome i. p. 310, tome ii. p. 8; Ec- 
hard’s Sa iptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 404, &c. The 
writers of this and tho following centuries are fiill of 
these contests. [Ecolosiastical discipline was Injured 
by the privileges granted to the Mendicant monks, 
especially because these monks, being dependant on 
the kindness of the people for their daily support (as 
in after times the Jesuits wore), endeavoured to secure 
the good-will of the people by the indulgent manner of 
treating them in their confessions ; and thus the 
parish churches became almost empty, while those of 
the Mendicants were foil of worshippers. They also 
received pay for saying masses, and allowed to the 
rich a burial in their inclosures ; for which they were 
very generously rewarded. This however waa only 
the beginning of tho disquietude. As the proceedings 
of the mendicants were supported by the ambitious 
pontiff, Gregory IX. they kept no terms with the 
bishops nor wifo the civil authorities. They depre- 
ciated in their writings and in the schools the power 
of the bishops, and exalted that of the pope. They 
spoke of the former as mere clergymen, who were 
bound, to obey implicitly the commands of Christ’s 
vicegerent ; while the latter they represented as a visi- 
ble deity. Such good services must be appreciated and 
rewarded, and sudh useful men must bo esteemed and 
valued. — .Ve///. 



cants with the bishops, the priests, the 
schools, and the other monastic orders, the 
most noted is that of the Dominicans with 
the university of Paris ; which commenced^ 
in the year 1228, and was protracted with 
various success till a.d. 1259. The Domini- 
cans claimed the privlle<Te of having two 
theological chairs in that university. One 
of these the university took from them, and 
also passed a statute that no order of 
monks should be allowed two theological 
chairs in the university. The Dominicans 
pertinaciously insisted on having a second 
chair; and as they would not be quiet, 
the university severed them from its con- 
nexion. Violent commotion ensued on 
both sides. The controversy was carried 
before the court of Romo, and Alexander 
IV. in the year 1255 ordered the univer- 
sity not only to restore the Dominicans to 
their former standing in that literary body, 
but also to allow them as many [profes- 
soriitl] chairs as tliey chose to occupy. 
The university boldly resisted and a per- 
plexing contest ensued. But Alexander IV. 
terrified and overwhelmed the Parisian 
doctors with so many severe edicts, man- 
dates, and epistles (to the number it is said 
of forty), that in the year 1259 they 
yielded, and according to the will of the 
pontiff, conceded both to the Dominicans 
and to the Franciscans all they wished for. * 
Hence arose that inveterate dislike and 
alienation, not yet entirely extinct, be- 
tween the university of Paris and the 
Mendicant orders, especially that of the 
Dominicans. 

28. In this famous dispute, no one pleaded 
the cause of the university moi-e strenuously 
and spiritedly than William of St. Amour, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, a man of genius 
and worthy of a better age. For in his 
other writings and sermons, but more espe- 
cially in his book on The Perils of the 
Latter Times, he attacked with great seve- 
rity all the Mendicants collectively, main- 
taining that their mode of life was contrary 
to the precepts of Christ, and that it had 
been inconsiderately and through mistake, 
as he expresses it, confirmed by the pon- 
tiffs and the church. This very celebrated 
book derived its title from the position of 
its author — that the prediction of Paul, 2 
Tim. iii. I, &c. concerning the perils of 


1 See 15ula*ufl, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. Hi. p. 138, 
&c. 240, 244, 248, 2G6, See.; Cordesius (whose assumed 
name is Alltophilus), Prcpfatio Hidor. et Apotog. ad 
Opera Guil. de S. Amore ; Touron, f^ie de S. Thomas, 
p. 134; Wadding’s Annates Minorum, torn. iii. p. 247, 
366, &c. tom. iv. p. 14, 52, 106, 263. Among the 
ancients, Matth. Paris, Historia Major, a.d. 1228, and 
Nangis, Chronicon. in D’Achery’s Spicilegium, tom. iii. 
p. .38, &c. 


[the latter times was fulfilled in the Men- 
dicant Friars, which he endeavours to 
evince from their Everlasting Gospel^ a 
book of which more will be said hereafter. 
Against this formidable adversary the ire 
of the Dominicans especially was kindled ; 
and they did not cease to persecute him till 
Alexander TV. in the year 1256 ordered 
his book to be publicly burned and the 
author to quit France, that he might no 
more excite the Sorbonne to hostility 
against the Mendicants. AVilliam obeyed 
the mandate of the pontiff and retired to 
his native country in Burgundia. But 
under Clement IV. he returned to Paris, 
explained his book in a larger work, and at 
last died there in the highest estimation. ^ 
29. This general odium against the Men- 
dicant orders, arising from the high privi- 
leges conferred on them by the pontiffs, 
was not a little increased by the immense 
pride and arrogance which they displayed 
on all occasions. For they pretended to 
be divinely commissioned to explain and 
defend the religion of Christ ; the prie.sts 
of all other classes and orders they treated 
with contempt, declaring that they them- 
selves alone understood the true way of 
salvation ; they extolled the efficacy of 
their indulgences, and they boasted immo- 
derately of their familiar intercourse with 
God, with the Virgin Mary, and with all 
the glorified saints. By such means they 
so deluded and captivated the uninformed 
and simple multitude, that they employed 
them alone as their spiritual guides.® A 
prominent place among the instances of 
their crafty arrogance is due to the fable, 
circulated by the Carmelites, respecting 
Simon Stock, a general of their order who 
died near the beginning of the century. 
They said that the Virgin Mary appeared 
to him, and promised him that no person 
should be eternally lost who should expire 

* The Parisian theologians to this time hold William 
and his book in high estimation, and warmly contend 
that he was not enrolled among the heretics, while the 
Dominicans regard him as a Ijeretic of the first rank. 
His works, so far as they could be found, were published 
by John Cordesius at Constance (as the title-page ex- 
presses, but in fact at Paris), 1632, 4to, with a long and 
learned preface, in which the reputation and tlie ortho- 
doxy of the author are vindicated and maintained. To 
elude the resentment and enmity of the Mendicant 
orders, the editor assumed the fictitious name of John 
Alitophilus. But the fraternity obtained a decree from 
Lewis XIII. in the year 1633 suppressing the book. 
The edict is given us by the Dominican Touron, in ins 
Fie de S. Thomas, p. 164. Respecting the life and 
fortunes of William, see also Wadding's Annates Mi- 
norum, tom. Hi. p. 366 ; Bulscus, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
tom. iii. p. 266, &o.; Natalis Alexander, Hist. Ecctes. 
sffic. xili. cap. iii. art. vil. p. 95 ; Simon, Ciitique de la 
Biblioth. Eccl6s. de M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 345, &c. and 
others. 

^ See among others, Matthew Paris, Historia Major, 
in various places, and particularly on a. d. 1 246, p. 607, 
630, &c. 
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clothed In the. short mantle worn on their 
shoulders by the Carmelites, and called the 
scapular.* And this fiction equally ridi- 
culous and impious has found advocates 
even ainong the pontiffs.* 

30. But these very orders, which seemed 
to be the principal supports of the Romish 
power, gave the pontiffs immense trouble 
not long after the decease of Dominic and 
Francis ; and the difficulties, though often 
dispelled for a time, continually recurred 
and brought the church into great jeopardy. 
In the first place, these two most powerful 
orders contended with each other for pre- 
c(idencc, and reviled and combatted each 
other in their publications with invec- 
tives and criminations. Attempts were 
frequently made to stop these contentions, 
but the firebrand which kindled them could 
never be extinguished.® In the next place, 
the Franciscan fraternity was early split 
into factions which time only strengthened 
and rendered inveterate ; and th(‘,se factions 
not only disturbed the peace of the church, 
but shook even the sovereign powers and 
majesty of the pontiffs themselves. Nor 
will it appear doubtful to one who atten- 
tively considers the course of events in the 
Latin church from this period onward, that 
these mendicant orders, in part undesign- 
edly and in part knowingly and intention- 
ally, gave mortal wounds to the authority 
of the Romish church, and caused the 
people to wish for its reformation. 

31. St. Francis prescribed absolute po- 
verty to his friars. While all the previous 
monastic orders adopted the policy of <le- 
nying to their members severally the right 
of private property, but allowed the col- 
lective bo<lies or fraternities to possess 
estates and revenues from which all the 
individuals received support, Francis would 
not allow his friars, eitner individually or 
collectively, to be owners of any property.* 
But immediately after the death of their 
founder many of the Friars-Minors departed 
from this rigorous law ; and their incllna- 


* See the tract of Launol, De Vixo Simonis Stockii^ 
in his Opp. tom. H. par. ii. p. 379, &c.; Acta Sanctor. 
tom. iil. ad diem xvi. mensis Mail ; Raynaud, Scapu- 
lars Marianum, in his Opp. tom. vil. p. 614, and others. 

* Even the modern pontllf, Benedict XIV. [who died 
A D. 1758] did not hesitate to give countenance to this 
f; 4 ble. yet in his usual prudent and cautious manner ; 
De Festis B. Maries Virginis, lib. ll. cap. vi. Opp. tom. 
X. p. 472, ed. Rome. 

a See the Alcoran dst Cordeliers, tome i. p. 256, 266, 
478, &c.; Wadding’s Annales Minorum, tom. ili. p. 
380, and the whole history of these time.^. 

* The rule of St. Francis, cap. vi. I.s this : “ Fratres 
sibi nihil approprient, nec domum, noc locum, nec ali- 
quam rem ; sed sicut peregrin! et advense in hoc sapculo, 
in paupertate et humilitate famulantes Domino, vadant 
pro eleemosyna (i.e. must beg) conftdenter. Htec est 
ilia celsitudo aJtissimje paupertatis, quae vos carissimos 
racos fratres hroredes et reges regni cmlorum Instituit.*' 


tions were gratified by Gregory IX. who 
in the year 1231 published a more mild 
interpretation of this severe rule.® But 
others among them were greatly dissatisfied 
with this relaxation ot their primitive 
austerity. These being persons of a morose 
di.sposition and prone to go to extremes, 
were by some called the Zealous (Zelatores) 
or the Spiritual, and by others the Caesar- 
ians from one of their number named 
Cm.sarius who was their leader.® A per- 
plexing controversy having thus arisen, 
Innocent IV. in the year 1245 decided ac- 
cording to the views of those who wished 
their rule to be relaxed, declaring that they 
might hold lands, houses, furrniture, books, 
&c. and might use them freely; but that 
the right of property, the legal possession 
or ownership of the whole, should belong 
to St. Peter and to the church of Rome, 
without whose consent nothing should be 
sold, exchanged, or in any way transferred 
to others. But this exposition of their rule 
the Spirituals dcidared to be an unrighteous 
perversion of it; and some of them retired 
into the woods and deserts, and others were 
sent into exile by Crescentius, general of 
the order.7 

32. John of Parma, who was elected 
general of the order, a.d. 1247, changed 
the whole face of things among them. Bein^;^ 
himself of the same mind with the Spiri- 
tuals he recalled the exiles, and required 
the brethren to conform to the letter of the 
Jaw as prescribed by St. Francis.® But 
the recompense he received for restoring 
the Franciscan community to its pristine 
state was, that in the year 1249 he was 
accused before the pontiff, Alexander IV. 
and was compelled to resign his office. 
His companions who refused to abandon 
their opinions were thrown into prison, 
and he himself with difficulty escaped the j 
same fate.® Ills successor, the celebrated 
B.maventura who ranked high among the 
scholastic theologians, wished to be thought 
neutral, and made it his grand object to 
prevent an open rupture and separation 
between the two parties. Yet he could not 
prevent the laxer party from obtaining in 
the year 1257 a solemn ratification from 
Alexander IV. of the interpretation put j 
upon their rule by Innocent IV. On the 
other hand, those who favoured the views | 

4 His Bull is extant in Roderic’s Collectio PrimUtgi- 
orum regularium Mendicantium et non Mendicantium, 
tom. i. p. 8. 

® Wadding’s Annales Minorum, tom. ill. p. 99, &c, 

V Wadding, ubi suprut tom. iv. p. 128, and tom. iii. 
p. 171, &c. 

» Wadding, tom. iil. p. 171. 

® Wadding, tom. iv. p. 4, &c 

The decree is exhibited by Wadding among other 
documents, Annales Minorum, tom. iv. p. 446. 
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of the Spirituals were so successful, that 
in an assembly of the order a.d. 1260, 
they procured the abrogation of the inter- 
pretation of Innocent, and particularly so 
far as it differed from the previous inter- 
pretation of Gregory IX.* 

33. To this first contest respecting the 
meaning of their rule, another was added 
of no less magnitude. From the beginning 
of the century there were circulated in 
Italy and other countries various prophe- 
cies of the famous Joachim, abbot of Flora 
In Calabria, who was considered by the 
vulgar as a man divinely inspired and 
equal to the ancient prophets. Most of 
these prophecies were included in a book 
which was commonly called, The Ever- 
lasting Gospel^ and by the vulgar. The 
Book of Joachim.^ This true or fictitious 
Joachim among many other things fore- 
told in particular the destruction of the 
Romish Church, the defects and corrup- 
tions of which he severely censures ; and 
also the promulgation of a new and more 
perfect Gospel by poor persons divinely 
commissioned in the age of the Holy Spirit. 
For he taught that two imperfeefc ages [or 
dispensations], that is, modes of worship- 
ping God had already passed, namely, those 
of the Father and of the Son ; and that a 
third more perfect was at hand, namely, 
that of the Holy Spirit. These predictions 
and whatever affirmations were attributed 
to Joachim, were eagerly swallowed by the 
Spirituals, who were for the most part well- 
meaning but delirious and fanatical per- 
sons, and who applied them to themselves 
and to the rules of life prescribed by St. 


* Wadding, tom. iv. p. 128. The misorahle and dis- 
tracted state of the order is lucidly depicted in an 
epistle of Bonavcntiu’a, which may be seen in Wadding, 
ubi supra, p. 58. 

* What Merlin is to the English, Malachy to the 
Irish, and Nostrodamus to the French, the same is the 
Abbot Joachim to the Italians ; a man who foretels 
what is to come, who is divinely aided and foresees the 
fate of empires and the revolutions in the church. 
Great numbers of his predictions were formerly in cir- 
culation and are so still ; nay, have had not a few who 
attempted to explain them. That Joachim predicted 
some things and also spoke of a future reformation in 
the church, which he saw to be very necessary, I have 
no doubt. But most of the predictions once believed 
to bo his undoubtedly originated from other authors. 
And among these I place The Everlastir^ Gospel, 
which was the production of an obscure and insipid 
writer, who published his dreams under the attractive 
name of Joachim in order to give them currency. The 
title of this foolish book was borrowed from the 
Revelation, oh. xlv. 6. It consisted of three parts [or 
libri\ ; of which, the first was entitled Liber ConcoV’ 
didrum ml Concordice Veriiatis, the second, Apocalypsis 
Nona, and the third, PtaUerium Decern Chordarum. i 
This is remarked by Eohard, Hcriptores Dorpinicani, \ 
tom. I. p. 202, from a MS. copy in the Sorbonne. | 

* Wadding himself does not deny this, though he is 1 

a staunch friend to the Spirituals, Annales Minorurr,, 
tom. i. p. 3—6. He also speaks favourably of the 
abbot Joachim I 
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Francis;* for they maintained that he had 
taught men the true Gospel, and that he 
was that angel whom John in the Reve- 
lation saw flying through the heavens. * 

34. At the time when these contentions 
were at their height, about the year 1250, 
Gerhard, one of the Spirituals, wrote an 
avowed exposition of this Everlasting Gos- 
pel ascribed to Joachim, and entitled his 
work An Introduction to the Everlasting 
Gospel,'^ This treatise, among many other 


♦ See Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. i. p. 221, 228, 235, 
246 ; Echard, Scriptores Dominicani, tom, i. p. 202 ; 
Codex Inquis. Tholosance, published by Limborch, p. 
301, 302, 305, &c. 

^ As both the ancients and the moderns have given 
inaccurate accounts of this infamous book, 1 will here 
subjoin some remarks which may serve to correct their 
mistakes. 

I. They nearly all confound The Emr lasting Gospel 
(or The Gospel qf the Holy Spirit, which was another 
title of the book according to W'illiam of St. Amour, 
De Periculis Novissimorum Temporum, p. 38) with The 
Introduction to the Everlasting Gospel or to the books of 
the abbot Joachim. Yet those two books were totally 
different. The Everlasting Gospel was attributed to 
the abbot Joachim, and consisted (as before observed) 
ot three books. But tiie Introduction to this Gospel 
was the work of some Franciscan monk, and it ex- 
plained the obscure predictions of this Gospel and ap- 
plied them to tiie Franciscans, Neither the university 
of Paris nor Alexander IV. complained of I'he Ever- 
lasting Gospel itself, but the Introduction to it was 
complained of, and condemned, and burned, as is mani- 
fest from the epistles of Alexander on the subject pub- 
lished by Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 292. 
The book of the abbot Joachim or The Everlasting 
Gospel was undoubtedly, as such worthless books 
usually are, made up of enigmas and ambiguous asser- 
tions, and it was therefore treated with contempt. But 
the interpretation of it or the Introduction to it was 
a very dangerous book. 

II. As to the author of the Introduction, the ancient 
writers are not agreed. All make it the production of 
some one who belonged to an order of Mendicants. 
But these who favour the Franciscans say he must 
have been a Dominican ; while those who defend the 
Dominican cau.se throw back the accusation on the 
Franciscans. The majority however assert that John 
of Parma, general of the Franciscans, who belonged to 
the party of the Spirituals and is known to have too 
much favoured the opinions of the abbot Joachim, was 
the author of the disgraceful production. See Wad- 
ding, Anruiles Minorum, tom. iv. p. 9, who endeavours, 
though very unsatisfactorily, exonerate him from 
the charge. See also the Acta Sunctor. tom. iii. 
Martii, p. 157, &o.; for John of Parma obtained a place 
among the glorified saints who reign with Christ, 
notwithstanding he is represented as preferring the 
Gospel of St. Francis to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Echard however in his Scriptores Dojninicani, tom. i. 
p. 202, 203, has shown, from the MS. records of the 
legal process agamst The Everlasting Gospel which are 
still preserved in the Sorbonne, that the author of the 
infamous book was a Franciscan friar named Gerhard. 
This Gerhard was the intimate friend of Joim of Par- 
ma ; and he not only maintained fiercely the cause of 
the Spirituals, but he so heartily imbibed all the opi- 
nions ascribed to the abbot Joachim, that he chose 
to lie in prison 18 years rather than abandon them. 
See Wadding’s Annaks Minorum, tom. iv. p, 4, 7. 
And yet those Franciscans who are called Obseroantines, 
that Is, such as pretend to follow the rules of their 
founder more strictly than the others, place this Ger- 
hard among the saints of the highest order; and they 
tell us that he possessed both the gift of prophecy and 
the power of working miracles. See Wadding’s An- 
nates, tom. iii. p. 213, 214. 

III. Nearly all tax with the crime of producing this 
detestable book the whole body of Mendicant monks, 
or at least the two orders of peminicans and Fran 
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absurd and impious things, contained this 
most detestable asseveration — that the true 
and eternal Gospel of God was exhibited 
to mankind by St. Francis, who was the 
angel mentioned in the Revelation, chap, 
xiv. ver. 6 ; that the Gospel of Christ would 
be abrogated in the year 12G0, and this new 
and eternal Gospel take its place ; and that 
the ministers by whom this great change 
would be brought about were to be itinerant 
barefooted friars.* When this book was 
published at Paris, a d. 1254, the theo- 
logians there and all good men burst out 
in the highest indignation against the 
Mendicant monks, who were before sufiTi- 
ciently odious on other accounts. For this 
reason Alexander IV. though reluctantly, 
in the year 1255 forbade the circulation of 
the book, yet in a manner so guarded and 
cautious as to injure the reputation of the 
Mendicant orders as little as possible. But 
the university of Paris did not desist from 
complaints and accusations till the book 
was publicly burned.* 

35. The dissensions of the Franciscans, 
which had been quieted by the prudence 
of Bonaventura, broke out again after 
his deat^h. For that portion of the order 
who desired greater liberty wished to have 
the rule of the founder wholly abrogated, 

ci leans ; and they think both these orders were willing 
to advance their lame for piety and their inlluence 
among mankind by means of this work. But the fact 
was far otherwise. The crime is chargeable only on 
the Franciscans, as is evident from the remains of the 
book itself; yet not on all the Franciscans, as justice 
requires us to state, but only on that class of them who 
are called the Spirituals { indeed, it is perhaps not 
chargeable on all of these, but only on that portion of 
them who believed in the prophecies of the abbot 
Joachim. After these remarks it will bo more easy to 
understand correctly what the following writers tel! us 
concerning The Enerlasting Gospel; namely, Schmid, in 
his Diss. on this subject, Helmst. 1700, 4to ; Ussher, De 
Sucressione Ecclesiarum Occidentalium cap. lx. sec. 20, 
p. 337 ; Buheus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 292, &c. ; 
Natalis Alexander, llistoria Eccles. seecul. xiil. artic. iy. 
p. 9, and many others. This book is not a monument of 
the prido and insolence of all the Mendicant orders, as 
most writers have supposed, but of the impious folly 
of a part, and a very small part, of the Franciscan 
family. 

1 See Gulielmus de S. Amore, De Pcriculis Novis^ 
sirnor. Temporutn^ p. 38, 39, who tells us that this book 
was first published in the year 1254, but that the 
opinions contained in it had originated 50 years before, 
i.e. A.D. 1200. Copious extracts from the book are 
given by several of the ancient writers. See Cbrnerus, 
Chronkon, in Eccard’s Corpus Histor. Medii JEoi, 
tom. ii. p. 850; the Chronkon Epnondanum, in 
Matthseus, A Yet. ASoi, tom. h. p. 617; Rico- 
baldus, in Eccard’s Corpus^ &c. tom. i. p. 1215, and 
others. Yet among these extracts there is much dis- 
crepancy, which originated, I suppose, from some 
writers quoting from The Everlasting Gospel of Joa- 
chim, while others quoted from, friar Gerhard's Intro- 
duction to it, without discriminating between the two 
works. 

• See Buloeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 229, &c.; 
Jordanus, Chronkon, in Muratorl's Antiquit. Jtal. tom. 
iv. p. 998. [See also Giescler's Text-book of Eccl. Hist. 
by Cunningham, vol ii. p. 300, Ac. and the notes 
there.— Afar. 
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as being morally wrong and requiring what 
is beyond the powers of human nature j but 
at the solicitation of those attached ta the 
primitive strictness, Nicolaus III. resisted 
the measures of these innovators, and pub- 
lished in 1279 the famous constitution, by 
which he not only confirmed the rule of 
St. Francis but interpreted it in the most 

articular manner.* In this constitution 

e enjoined upon the friars, as their rule 
demanded, a renunciation [expropriatio'] of 
all right of property or ownership, but 
allowed them the simple use of things ne- 
cessary, the retention not the property; 
and ordained that the dominion of these 
necessarle.s, houses, books, and other furni- 
ture should belong, as Innocent IV. had 
decided, to the church of Rome. In the 
conclusion he severely prohibited all pri- 
vate e.xpositioris of his statute, lest it should 
afibrd new grounds of contention, reserving 
the right of interpreting it exclusively to 
the Roman pon tills. ^ 

36. This constitution of Nicolaus did not 
satisfy the Zealous or the Spirituals, who 
were considerably numerous particularly 
in Italy and France, and especially in the 
province of Narbonne. Those in Italy 
made no disturbance ; but those in France 
and particularly in Narbonne, being of a 
warmer and more excitable temperament 
and led on by Peter John Oliva, openly 
testified their dissatisfaction and again 
produced violent contentions.® This Peter, 
famed for his writings, opinions, and sulTer- 
ings, was in high estimation for sanctity 
and learning, and therefore had numerous 
followers; and he really inculcated many 
things wisely and well. In particular he 
censured with great freedom the corrup- 
tions and defects of the Romish religion. 
This he did in his writings and particularly 
in his Postilla or commentary on the Re- 
velation, in which he diel not hesitate to 
affirm that the church of Rome was that 
whore of Babylon that John saw in vision. 
Yet he was at the same time most pro- 
foundly superstitious, and was contaminated 
with a large share of those opinions which 
the Spirituals pretended to have learned 
from the abbot Joachim; and he had an 

* Some contend that this constitution was promul- 
gated by Nicolaus IV. but they are confuted by Wad- 
ding, Annales Minorum, torn. v. p. 73. 

* This celebrated constitution is Inserted in the 
Corpus Juris Canonici, lib. vi. Decretal, [lib. v.] til 
xil. cap. 3, p. 1028, ed. Boehmer, and is commonly di. 
signated by its first word, Exiit. 

s He is also called in ancient writers Peter of Beziers 
(Biterrensis), because he lived long and was a teacher 
in the monastery of Beziers. Sometimes also he If 
called from his native place Peter of Serignam ; for 
he was born in the castle of St. Mary at Serignam in 
France. 1 note these circumstances, because some 
have made three persons out of this individual. 
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impious veneration for St. Francis, who he 
maintained was wholly conformed to Christ. * 
In the great dispute respecting the rule of 
St. Francis he seemed to be of neither 
party;, for he conceded to the brethren the 
beggarly use of things necessary (pauperem 
rerum necessariarum usum), and when 
several times summoned before his supe- 
riors he would not express dissatisfaction 
with the interpretation of Nicolaus III. 
Yet he inclined much to the side of the 
more strict or the Spirituals, who would 
not allow even the order collectively to 
possess any property; and he contended 
that those wlio held these views were to be 
esteemed and loved rather than persecuted.* 
lie is therefore regarded as the leader and 
head of all those among the Franciscans, 
who maintained these contests with the 
pontiffs respecting the renunciation of pro- 
perty reimired by St. Francis.* 

37 . Relying on the influence of this man, 
whom the multitude accounted a prophet 
of God and a most holy man, the Spirituals 
resolutely assailed the opposite party ; but 
the prudence of the generals of the order 
for a time so held their passions in check, 
that neither party could overcome the 
other. Such prudence however was not in 
Matthew Aquaspartanus, who was made 
general of the order in the year 1287* For 
he sutfered the ancient discipline to become 
prostrate, and even the appearance of po- 
verty to befx)mc extinct. Hence there 
arose, first in the marquisate of Ancona in 
Italy and afterwards in France and in other 
countries, great commotions among the 
Spirituals both the more moderate and the 
more rigid ; and Matthew, after labouring 
in vain to quell these commotions by im- 
prisonments and penalties, at length in the 
year 1289 resigned his ofTicc.* His suc- 
cessor Raymund Gaufridi endeavoured to 
restore peace by recalling the exiles, libe- 

• See the Litfira Magtxfrorum de Postilla Fratris P. 
Joh, Otioi, in Baluze's Miscellanea, tom. i. p. 213, and 
Wadding’s Annates Minorum, tom. v. p. 61. 

* His sentiments may be learned best of all from his 
hist discourse, in Bula'us, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. 
p. 535, and Wadding’s Annates Minorum, tom, p. 378. 

See concerning this celebrated man, who di^ a.d. 
1297, in addition to the common writers (Ravnald,Nat. 
.Alexander, Oudin, and others), Baluze’s miscettanea, 
to»n. i. p. 213, and his Vitce Pontif, Avenion. tom. ii. p. 
762, &c.; D’Argentre’s Collectio Judiciorum de Novis 
Kcetes. Erroribus, tom. i. p. 226, &c. ; Wadding’s 
Annales Minorum, tom. v. p. 108, 121, 140, 236, and 
enpccially p. 378, where he labours with all his might, 
though with little success, to excuse and justify the 
man ; Bula'us, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 535, &c.; 
Schclhorn’s Amoenitates Liter, tom. ix, p. 678, &c.; 
Hidoire G^nirale de Languedoc, by the Benedictines, 
tom. iv. p. 91, 179, 182. His bones together with his 
books were burned by order of the pontiff in the year 
1325. See Raynald's Annales, ad ann. 1325, sec. xx. 

I ■* See Wadding’s Annales Minorum, tom. v. p. 210, 
111, 235. 


rating the imprisoned, and banishing a few 
of the more untractable into Armenia. 
But the evil had now become too invete- 
rate to be easily cured. For the more lax 
censured the tenderness and kindness of 
the general towards the Spirituals; nor did 
they cease to persecute him till under Bo- 
niface VIII. they got him deposed. At the 
same time the Spirituals, especially in 
France, seceded from the rest and openly 
condemned the interpretation of their rule 
by Nicolaus III. Hence from the year 
1290 onward, the prospect was open sedi- 
tion and schism.* 

38. Some of the Italian Spirituals in the 
year 1294 asked permission of the poutifi*, 
Ccelestine V. to form themselves into a 
distinct community, which might live in 
that real poverty absolutely void of all pos- 
sessions and all property, which St. Francis 
had prescribed to his followers; and the 
indulgent pontiff, who was a great admirer 
of poverty, readily granted their request, 
and placed at the head of this new frater- 
nity friar Liberatus, a man of a most 
austere life.® But as Ccelestine soon after 
resigned the pontificate, bis successor Boni- 
face VIII. who rescinded all the acts of 
Ccelestine, suppressed this new order 
which had assumed the name of Ccelestine 
Ereniitcs of St. Francis.^ The more lax 
Franciscans therefore now persecuted this 
class with great severity, and accused them 
among other things of Manichaeism. Hence 
many of them emigrated first to Achaia, 
and afterwards from thence to a small 
island, in order there to lead that miserable 
kind of life which they regarded as the 
most holy. But the fury of their brethren 
still pursued them in their exile. Those 
who remained in Ital^ in spite of Boniface 
VI II. continued to live according to their 
favourite rules ; and they gathered associa- 
tions of their order, first in the kingdom of 
Naples and then in the marquisate of An- 
cona and in the Milanese territory. From 
Italy they at length spread themselves over 
the greatest part of Europe ; and down 
even to the Reformation by Luther, they 
were involved in the hottest warfare with 
the church of Rome, in which vast numbers 
of them perished miserably in the flames 
through the efforts of the Inquisition.® 

* Wadding, Annales Minor, tom. y. p. 108, 121, 140, 
and especially p. 230, 236. 

« Wadding, Annales, tom. v. p. 324, 338, &c. 

’ Wadding, Annales, tom. vi. p. l, &c.; Eullarium 
Magnum Continisat. tom. [ed. Luxomb. 1741, 

tom. ix.] p. 108, 109. 

8 In what I here state and also in what I am about 
to state on this subject, I cannot name any writers 
whom I have followed. For this part of the church 
history of the middle ages has not been accurately and 
faithfully delineated, although it is well worthy of 
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Chap n.] 

39. At this time therefore or near the 
close of this century, originated in Italy 
the Fratricelli and Bizoehi, parties who in 
Germany and France were denominated 
Beguards, and which Boniface VIIL* 
first and afterwards other pontiffs con- 
demned, and wished to see persecuted by 
the Inquisition and exterminated in every 
possible way. The Fratricelli, who also 
called themselves in Latin Fratres Parvi, 
(Little Brethren), or Fraterculi de Pan- 
pere Vita (Little Brothers of the Poor 
Life), were Franciscan monks, but detached 
from the great family of Franciscans, who 
wished to observe the regulations pre- 
scribed by their founder, St. Francis, 
more perfectly than the others, and there- 
fore possessed no property, either indivi- 
dually or collectively, but obtained their 
necessary food from day to day by beg- 
ging.* For they said that Jesus Christ 


being placed in a clearer light, for it exliibits great 
examples ; and these rebellious Franciscans, though 
superstitious, hold a distinguished rank among those 
who prepared the way for the Refornjation in Europe 
and instilled Into the people a hatred of the church of 
RoniP. Kaynald, Bzovius, and Spondanus, in their 
yhiridlex, and Eymericus in his Direcloriuin Inquisito- 
rurn, Natalis Alexander, and others, all treat of these 
subjects, which are of greater iniportanco than nio«t 
persons are aware 4 but they do not treat them i>ro- 
perly, fully, and distinctly. And as the Protestant his- 
torians all borrow from these, it is not strange that 
tiiey also are defective. Wadding, ttumgh an indefati- 
g:ii>lo writer, yet while handling tiiese suijects proceeds 
like one treading upon coals of flro concealed undei 
ashes; he obscures, suppresses, dissembles, e.xcuses, 
concedes, and doubts. For he was favourably disposed 
towards the more rigid Franciscans, yet he dared not 
openly say that they were injuriously treated by the 
pontitfs. He saw that the Romish church was shaken 
by these his friends, and that the majesty of the pontilfs 
was seriously irjured and depressed by them ; but ho is 
extremely cautious not to let this appear too clearly to 
his readers. I could not therefore follow any writer 
throughout as my guide. But I have access to various 
testimonies of the ancient writers, and 1 also have in 
my hands not a few documents which were never pub- 
lislied, namely, diplomas of the pontitfs and temporal 
sovereigns, acts of the Inquisition, and others, from 
which everything I shall say may bo fully substanti- 
ated. And if Gud shall spare luy life, these document.s 
may perhaps come before the public. [This has not 
taken place ; and it is desirable that those who have 
these documents in tlieir possession should not with- 
hold them from the world. — Schl. [There was ac- 
cordingly published from his manuscripts a volume 
entitled De Beghardis et Beguinabus Cinnmintariui, 
I accompanied witii various documents, notes, and suit- 
I able indices by G. 11. Martini, Leip. 1790, 8 vo. See 
I Mosheim’s more full account of this work in a subse- 
] quent note on section 40 of this chapter, p. ■iG\.~Mur, 

• See Trithemius, Annalet IJirtaugienses, tom. ii. p. 
74. Yet this writer is faulty in many particulars, and 
deserves no credit in what ho says of the origin and the 
opinions of the Fratricelli. He every where confounds 
indi.scriminately the sects of this peritid. Bulams, Hht. 
yicttd. Paris, tom. p. 541, where may be seen the de- 
cree of Boniface VIIl. against the Bizoehi and Be- 

j guards, passed a.d. 1297 ; Jordanus, Chronicoriy in 
Muratori's Anffq. Italne, tom. iv. p. 1020. Add also 
the common writers, tliougli none of them is free from 
errors. 

* The Fratricelli held many common principles with 
the Spirituals, yet they were diverse from them. The 
Spirituals did not renounce communion with the other 
Francisean.s Irom whom they differed, and they were 


and hid apostles had neither individual 
nor common property, and that the Fnin- 
ciscans were ordered by their founder to 
imitate them. They likewise, after the 
example of St. Francis, wore tattered, 
shabby, and sordid garments; they de- 
claimed against the corruptions of the 
Romish church, and the vices of the pon- 
tiffs and bishops ; they predicted a refor- 
mation and purification of the church, and 
the restoration of the true gospfd of '»Tesus 
Christ by the genuine disciples of St. 
Francis: in short, they assented to nearly 
all the opinions which were circulated as 
coming from the abbot Joachim. They 
extolled Coelestine V. as the legal founder 
of their sect ; but Boniface and the suc- 
ceeding pontiffs who opposed the Fratri- 
celli, they denied to be true pjntllTs.’ 


not disposed to form a new .sect ; but the Fratricelli 
would liavo nothing to do w ith the great fanr ily deriv- 
ing its name from St. Francis, and they appointed for 
themselves a distinct head or leader. The Spirituals 
did not wholly prohibit the Franciscan family from 
holding property in common, provided they were not 
its legal ow'ners ; but the Fratricelli would not allow 
their members, either Rei)urately or collectively, to 
hold any property, and ti»ey observed that absolute 
poverty which Francis had required both in i)is Uiilo 
and in his last Testamtuit. Some other particulars 
are omitted. 

3 The accounts given of the Fratricelli by botl) tho 
.anelent.s and the moderns, and even by those w lio oxiii- 
bit most accuracy and research, are more confused 
and contradictory tbar> can well be imagined. Tritlu!- 
inius (Armales Hirsaugieus. tom. ii. p. 74) make's 
them to bo the progeny of Tanclielinus ; and he mo.vt 
unsuitably confounds them w ith tho t^athari and other 
sects of those time.s. And most of tho others who 
treat of the Fratricelli are no better informed tlian lie. 
The Franciscans leave no stone unturned in order to 
evince, tlmt tlic pestilent sect of tlie Fratricelli did not 
originate from their order. Of course they re'solutely 
deny that the Fratricelli professed to follow tlie Fran- 
ciscan rule ; and they maintain that this name desig- 
nated a confused raiible of various sorts of persons of 
different religious view s, whom Hermann Fongilupus, 
of Ferrara in Italy first collected together near tlie 
close of the century. In place of all others may he 
consulted on this subject, Wadding, Annates Minor uin, 
tom. vl, p. 279, A c who is most copious in wiping tliis 
disigrnoe from ids qj’der. But tho indefatigable man 
has accomplished nothing by all his efforts. For he 
lihnself concedes and also proves by unquestionable 
autlioritie.s, that the Fratriocili did profess and did in 
practice follow, the Rule of St. Francis. And yet ho 
denies that they were Franciscans, meaning however 
only this, that they were not such Franciscans as those 
w ere who lived in subordination to the general prefect 
of the order, and who ailmittcd the exposition of tlie 
rule of St. Francis given by the pontiffs. Ho there- 
fore proves only that tho Fratricelli were Franciscans 
who had withdrawn from the great family of the order, 
and who rejected the decrees of the pontiffs and tho 
authority of the general prefect which no one calls In 
question. This Hermann (or Armann as ho is con- 
stantly named in the records of the trials) Fongllupus, 
whom Wadding, with many others, represents as being 
the parent of the Fratricelli, lived at Ferrara in this 
century, and was highly esteemed for Ids sanctity ; and 
after his death in 1209, be was magnificently entombed 
in the principal church of Ferrara, and was long held 
by all for a distinguished saint, whose sanctity God 
had demonstrated by numerous miracles. But as the 
Inquisitors of heretical pravity had long been suspici- 
ous of him, because he led that austere course of life 
pursued by the class of the Cathari denominated the 
Comforted, after his death they made such critical 
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40. As the great Franciscan family had 
its associates and dependants, who ob- 
served the third rule prescribed by St. 
Francis and who were usually called Ter- 


inquirles into his life, that after several years they de- 
tected his Impieties. Hence In the year 1300, by order 
of Boniface VIII. his bones were burned, his tomb de- 
molished, and an end put to the extravagant reverence 
of the people for Pongilupus. The records of this 
judicial process were first published by Muratori, in his 
Antiq. Italice Medii JEvi, tom. V. p. 93 — 147. From 
these ample records it is most matiifest, that all those 
learned men are mistaken who represent Armann Pon- 
gilupus as the parent of the Fratricelll. He had no 
concern with them w’hatever ; nay, ho was dead some 
time before this sect arose. On the contrary, tins 
celebrated man was one of the Catharl or Paulicians 
or Manichaeans, and of that branch of them called 
Bagnolists from the town Bagnolu in Languedoc. 
Some of the moderns have correctly understood this 
point, that the Fratricelll were a more rigid sort of 
Franciscans ; but they have erred in supposing them 
to differ from the Beguards or Boguins in nothing but 
their name. See Limborch, Hist. Inquisit. lib. i. c. 
xix. p. 69, who shows himself not well acquainted with 
these affairs ; Baluze, Miscellartea, tom. 1. p. 19.5, and 
in his VitcB PorUif. Avenionens. tom. 1. p. 509 ; Beau- 
sobre, Disf. sur les Adamites^ subjoined to his His- 
toria Belli Umsitici, p. 380. And even Wadding 
is not opposed to this opinion. See his Annates 
Mimrum, tom. v. p. 376. But the Fratricelll cer- 
tainly did differ, as I shall presently show, from the 
Beguards, not only in their opinions but also In their 
practice and mode of life. 

The principal cause of the numerous mistakes made 
In the history of the Fratricelll undoubtedly was, the 
ambiguity of the name. Fratricellus or Fraterculns 
(Little Brother) was a term of reproach among the 
Italians of that ago, which they applied to any one 
who assumed the appearance of a monk, and in his 
dress, demeanour, and habits, made a considerable 
show of piety or holiness, yet (id not belong to any of 
the approved monastic sects. See Villanl, Istoria 
Fiorentine, lib. viii. o. 34, p. 423. Imola on Dant6, in 
Muratori’s Antiq. Italia, tom. i. p. 1121. As there 
were in those timc.s many such per.son.s strolling the 
country, though differing much in their mode of life 
and opinions, this term was of course applied to per- 
sons of various descriptions and characters. Thus the 
Catharl, the Wnld( rises, the Apostoli, and many other 
sects who broached now doctrines, were commonly 
branded with this epithet;— and foreign writers, not 
aware of this fact, tliought they discovered sometimes 
in one sect and sometimes in another those noted Fra- 
terculi who gave the pontiffs so much trouble. But 
this term Fratricelli or Fraterculi, when applied to 
those stricter Franciscans who aimed to observe the 
rule of their master perfectly, ha(\^ not its vulgar im- 
port and was not a term of reproach or a nickname, 
but an honourable appellation wiiich these devotees 
of the severest poverty coveted and preferred before 
all other names. Fratricellus is the same as Fraterw 
cuius or Little Brother, and this is equivalent to 
Frater Minor. And everybody knows that the Fran- 
ciscans chose to be called Fratres Mlnores, as express- 
ive of their humility and modesty. These well-mean- 
ing people therefore did not a.S8time a new name, hut 
only applied to themselves the ancient, name of their 
order in the form it took In the Italiaii language ; for 
those who are In Latin called Fratres Minorca are 
In the Italian called Frfitricelli* Of the many proofs 
which are at hand I will subjoin one only, namely, a 
passage from William de Theca In his life of Thomas 
Aquinas, in the Acta Sanctar. tom. i. Martil, cap. ii. 
sec. 21, p. 666 ; “ Destruxit (sil. St. Thomas) et tcr- 
tlum pestiferum pravitatis errorem— cujus sectatores 
simul et Inventores se nominant Fmterculos de Vita 
Paupere, ut ettam sub hoc humilitatis sophistlco 
nomine simplicium corda sedneant — contra quern erro- 
rem pestiferum Johannes Papa XXII. mlrandam edi- 
dit deoretalem.'* 


decretal of John XXII. which Thow 
<miis admimble, to mention no other proofs, is sufB 
dent to evince that what I have here said of tlie Fra 


[tiarii,* so also the sect of the Fratricelli, 
who wished to be thought the genuine fra- 
ternity of St. Francis, had numerous Ter- 
tiarii of its own. These were called in 
Italy, Bizochi and Bocasoti; in France, 
Be^uini ; and in Germany, Beghardi, by 
which name all the Tertiarii were com- 
monly designated.^ These differed from 
the Fratricelli, not in their opinions but 
only in their -mode of life. The Fratri- 
celli were real monks, living under the 
rule of St. Francis ; but the Bizochi or 


tricelll is accordant with truth. It is extant in the 
Extravagnntes of John XXII. [Tit. vii. cap. i.— /iftir.] 
in the Corpus Juris Canon, tom. ii. p. 1112, ed. Boeh- 
mer. The pontiff says : “ Nonnulli profana; multltu- 
dinis virl, qui vulgariter Fratricelli, seu Fratres depau- 

{ >ere vita, Bizochi, slve Beguini nuncupantur, in parti- 
ms ItaliiB in insula Sicilia; — publice mendicarc solent.” 
These Fratricelli he then divides into monks and Ter- 
tiarii, or what is the same as I shall presently show, 
into the Fratricelli and the Beguini. Of the proper 
Fratricelli he thus speaks ; “ Pluriml eorum regulara, 
seu ordinem Fratrum Minorum — se profiteri ad lite- 
ram conservare confingunt — prietendentes se a sanctie 
memorise Ccelestino Papa Qiiinto, prsedecessoro nostro, 
hujus status seu vitse privilegium habuisso. Quod 
tamen, etsi ostenderent, non valeret ; cum Bonifaclus 
Papa Octavus ex certis caussis rationabilibus omnia ab 
ipso Ccelestino concessa— viribus penltus evacuarerit.” 
What could be more explicit and clear ? The pontiff 
then proceeds to the other portion of these people who 
were colled Bizochi, or Beguini : “ Nonnulli etiam ex 
ipsis asserontes se esse de tertio ordine heati Prancuci 
Poenitontinm vocato, pra'dictum statum et ritnm eorum 
sub vclaminc tails nominis satagunt palUare.” 

• Besides his two rules both very strict and austere, 
the one for the Friars Minors [or Minorites], ar»d the 
other for the Poor Sisters, called Clarissians from St. 
Clara [the first abbess among the Franciscans], St. 
Francis also prescribed a third rule more easy to be 
observed for such as wished to connect themselves in 
some sort with his order and to enjoy the benefits of 
it, and yet were not disposed to forsake all worldly 
business and to relinquish all their property. This 
rule required only certain pious observances, such as 
fasts, prayers, continence, a co.arse and cheap dress, 
gravity of manners, 3cc. but did not prohibit private pro- 
perty, marriage, puWic offices, and worldly occupations. 
Thlstliird rule of St. Francis is treated of by all the 
writers on the Franciscan order, and especially by 
Wadding, Annalcs Minorum, tom. ii. p. 7, &o. and by 
Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, tome vii. p. 214. Those 
who professed this third rule were called Fratres de 
Foenitentia [Penitentiary Brethren], sometimes also 
PVatres de Sacco, on account of tlie meanness of their 
dress, but commonly Tertiarii [Tertiarics]. This in- 
stitution of St. Francis was copied hy other orders of 
monks in the Romish church, as soon as they per- 
ceived its advantages. And hence most of the orders 
at the present day have their Tertiarii. 

* The Tertiarii connected with those rigid Francis- 
cans who were distinguished by the title of Fratricelll, 
sprung up in the morqtilsate of Ancona and in the 
neighbouring regions, in the year 1296 or 1297, and 
were called Bizochi as w e learn from the bull of Boni- 
face VIII. against them drawn up in 1297, and whicli 
is published by Bulsens, in his Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. 
iil. p. 441 . John XXII. mentions the same appellation 
In his bull quoted in a preceding note. See also Du 
Fresne, Glossar. Latinit. Media, tom. i. p. 1188, who 
observes that the name is derived from Bizocho, in 
French Besnee, on account of the wallet or bag which 
these mendicants used to carry. [No; he says, Some 
have supposed it so derived, but he thinks they were 
called Bizochi and Bicchini from the grey colour of 
their garments ; for from the Italian higio, he says, is 
derived the French his, grey or ash-coloured.— A/tzr.’J 
The name Bocasotus or (as It is wrrltten in Bulteus, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. Hi. p. 610) Vocasotus, is un- 
doubtodly of the same origin and import. It oecurs in 
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Beguini lived in the manner of other peo- 
ple, except in regard to dress and a few 
observances prescribed for this class of 

Jordanus, from whom a signal passage will hereafter 
bo quoted. The names Bcgliardi and Beguini, by 
which this sort of people were called In France and 
Italy, are very notorious in the church history of the 
middle ages. But what both the ancients and the 
moderns state concerning the persons who boro these 
appellations is so vague and contradictory, that it is 
not strange we should find no part of the religious 
history of this period involved in more obscurity and 
uncertainty, than that of the Beghardi and Beguini. 1 
will therefore disi^l this obscurity as far as I am able, 
and expose the origin of these sects. 

The words Boghardus or Beggehardus, and Regutta, 
and also Beghinus and Beghina, differ only in ortho- 
graphy and are all of the same import. The (Jermans 
and the Dutch say Bcghard and Begutte, which are the 
forms most used in the ancient German language. 
But the French substituted the Latin instead of the 
German orthography, and pronounced Beghinus and 
Beghina after the Roman manner. Thus those who 
in Germany and Holland were called Beghardi and 
Beguttse were in France and Italy called Beghini and 
Beguinse; yet the Latin form was gradually preferred 
before the Gorman even by the Germans and the 
Dutch, for which very probable reasons might be 
assigned, if this were the proper place. [It probably 
arose from the fact that those who wrote on the subject 
were priests, and retained the orthography adopted in 
the papal bulls. — Schl.] Concerning the derivation 
and the import of these names there are many opi- 
nions, which it would be tedious to enumerate and 
to refute. I have done this in another place; for I 
have commenced and nearly completed an extensive 
and copious work concerning the Beghardi and 
Beghini, in which I have carefully Investigated the 
history of all the sects to which these names were 
applied, examining numerous documents, a great part 
of whicli were never published ; and I liave detected 
very many mistakes of learned, men in this part of 
church history. In this place, therefore, disregarding 
the varlotjs conjectures and opinions of others, I will 
briefly state the true origin and signlflcation of those 
terms. Beyond all coritroversy they are derived from 
the old German word beggen or beggeren [in English, 
to beg. — Mur.], which we now pronounce in a softer 
manner, begeliren. It signifies to bog for anything 
earnestly and heartily. The syllable “ hard," which is a 
frequent termination of German words, being subjoined 
to this produces the name Boggehard, which denotes a 
person who begs often and Importunely. And as none 
ask and importune more frequently and earnestly than 
the Mendicants do, hence in the language of the old 
Germans a Beghard is a mendicant or beggar, which 
word still exists in the language of the English. 
Beghutta is a female who gets her living by begging. 
Christianity being introduced into Germany, the word 
beggen or beggeren was applied to religion, and denoted 
that duty which is enjoined upon Christians, namely, 
to offer devout and fervent prayer to God. This word 
l»eggen therefore as we may learn from the Gothic or 
Frankie version of the four Gospels by Ulpliilas [in 
which bidjan is to pray, and bidagwa is a beggar — 
Mur.] signifies to pray earnestly and devoutly to God. 
This application of the word coming into use, a man 
distinguished from others by praying much and fer- 
vently was called a Beghard or one that prays, and a 
woman constant in this duty was called Begutta, a 
female that prays. And as those who pray more than 
others make a display of unusual piety, therefore all 
who wished to be accounted more religious than others 
were usually denominated Beghardi and Beguttai; 
that is, in modern phraseology, Praying Brothers and 
Praying Sisters, 

Whoever duly considers these statements will suc- 
cessfully And his way amidst the many difficulties 
attending the history of the Beghardi and Beghinae; 
and he will sec whence arose such a multitude of 
Beghardi and Boghlnm in Europe, from the thirteenth 
century onward ; and why so many sects (more than 
thirty might be named), differing greatly in their senti- 
ments, institutions, and practice, were all called by 
those names. In the first place, Boghardus (or Bog- 
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persons by St. Francis ; so that they were 
mere laics or secular brethren as the 
ecclesiastical phrase is.* These Bizochi 


gert, as it was commonly uttered) was the term among 
the Gormans for an importunato beggar.' Therefore 
when they saw persons, under the pretence of piety and 
devotion, addicting themselves to a life of poverty and 
neglecting all manual labour, begging their dally bread, 
they called them all by the common name of Beghardi, 
or if females, Beghuttm, without any regard to the 
sentiments or opinions by which they were distinguished 
from each other. Tlioso called Apostoll were beggars ; 
the more rigid Franciscans were beggars; the Brethren 
of the Free Spirit (of whom we shall treat hereafter) 
were beggars ; and others were beggars. Among these 
there was a vast difference; yet the Germans called 
them all Beghardi on account of that mendicity ifjto 
which they had thrown themselves; nor was this 
strange, for tliis their common characteristic was 
visible to all eyes, while their other traits of character 
were not so easily dlscerood. 

But secondly, tlie term Beghard in this century also 
denoted a man who prayed very much and affected un- 
common piety. Thus it was equivalent to the modern 
term Pietist [among the Germans). Therefore all 
those who forsook the ordinary mode of living and 
were distinguished by the gravity and austerity of their 
manners, were designated l)y the common appellation 
of Beghardi or Beguttue, or, among the Froncii, Beguini 
and Boguinoi. This use of these terms was at first so 
extensive (as might l)e shown by many examples) that 
even the monks and nuns were called Beghardi and 
Begutto). But afterwards their application was more 
restricted, and they were appropriated to those who 
formed an intermediate class between the monks and 
common clti.''.ens, yet resembled the former in tlieir 
habits and manners. Tlie Tertiarii therefore of all the 
different orders, Dominicans, Franciscans, &c. were 
called Beghardi, as is abundantly attested ; for although 
they were only citizens, yet they were more strict In 
their devotional e-xercises than common citizens. The 
Brother Weavers, the Brethren of St. Alexius, the fob 
lowers of Gerhard the Great, and many others; in 
short, all who exhibited an exterior of higher sanctity 
and piety were Beghardi and Bcguttic, notwithstanding 
they obtained their support by labour and troubled no 
one by their begging. 

The terms Beghardi and Beguttre, Beguini and 
Begulnce, if wo regard them in their origin, were there- 
fore honourable appellations ; and they were used as 
such in works of the highest respectability in that age ; 
as for instance in the Testament of St. Lewis, the king 
of Franco. But gradually these words, as often hap- 
pens, changed their original import and becs.me terms 
of reproach and derision. For among those mendicant 
monks and among those professing more than ordinary 
piety, there were found many whose piety was childish 
and superstitious, or who were crafty impostors, con- 
cealing erbnes and villanies under a mask of piety, or 
who united will; llieir piety corrupt doctrines contrary 
to the prevailing religion of the age. These characters 
caused the appellation Beghard or Beguin to become 
dishonourable, and to be used for one who is stupidly 
or senselessly religious, or who imposes upon mankind 
by a show of piety and poverty, or who debases his piety 
by grievous errors in doctrine. The term Lollard 
underwent a similar change in its import, as will bo 
shown hereafter. 

t See the /fefa Tvquitit. ThoIosan<s, published by 
Limborch, p. 298, 302, 310, 313, but especially p. 307, 
329, 382, 389, &c. Of the other passages illustrative 
of the history of the Fratricelll and Beguini^ I 
will subjoin one from Jordanus’ Chnmicon, ad ann. 
1294, in Muratori’s Jntiq. Ital. Mcdii Mei, tom. Iv. 
p. 1020, which will briefly confirm nearly all I have 
said: “Petrus de Macerata et Petrus do Forosem- 
pronio, apostatae fuerunt ordinis Minorum et heeretici. 
His petontibus ereniitice vlverc, ut regulam B. Fran- 
oisci ad literam servare possent. (^uibus plures apos- 
tatse adhaeserunt, qui statum communitatis damnabant 
et declarationcs regulae, et vocabant se Fratrea S. 
Franciscl" (he ought to have said Fratricellos, or ?aj^ 
vos Fratres do Paupere Vita), “et Sasculai'ea ** (these 
were the Tertiarii, the friends and associates of the 
^ Fratricelll, but who continued to be seculars and were 
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moreover were divided into two classes, 
the perfect and the imperfect. The former 
lived by begging, did not marry, and had 
no fixed residence; while the latter had 
permanent places of abode, married, pos- 
sessed property, and engaged in the various 
occupations of life like other citizens.* 

4 1 . Totally different from these austere 
Franciscan Beguini and Boguinm were the 
German and Belgic Beguinae, who did not 
indeed originate in this century, but now 
first emerged into notice and in a short 
time became immensely numerous.* Cer- 
tain pious females, including both widows 
and maidens, in order to keep themselves 
pure from the corruptions of the age, 
formed themselves into associations and 
lived ill appropriate houses, amidst exer- 
cises of devotion and regular manual labour 
under a directress ; yet reserving to them- 
selves the right of marrying and of with- 
drawing from the association at their plea- 
sure. And as all females who made pre- 
tensions to more than ordinary piety were 
called Beguttifi or Beguin®, that is. Pray- 
ing Ladies, so these also received the same 
appellation*. The first association of this 

excluded from the rank of Friars). “ Soeculares autem 
vocarunt Bizocios, vel Fratricellos, vcl Bocasotos.” 
(Hero Jordunus errs in saving that tlio sicoulares wore 
called Fratricelli, for this name was appropriated to 
the real monks of St. Francis and did not belong to 
the Tertiarii. Ills other statements are correct; and 
they show that these more rigid adherents to the rule 
of St. Francis were divided into two classes, namely, 
Friars and Seculars, and that the latter were called 
Bizochi). “ li dogmatizabant, quod nullus &un)mus 
Pontifex regul.im B. Francisci declarare potuit. Jt'.m, 
quod angelus abstuUt a Nlcolao Tortio Papatus auctori- 
tatem. — Et quod soli sunt in via Dei et vera 
ccelfsii!," ,^ 0 . 

* This distinction appears clearly from comparing, 
among others, several passages in the Ada Inquuit. 
Tholo. See p. 303, 310, 312, 313, 319, &c. 

* There was much discussion in tlie Netherlands in 
the seventeenth century respecting the origin of tlieso 
Beghardi and Beguinse, of which I have given a fuy 
account In a work not yet published, De JUgrimh, 
During this discussion the Beghin«> brought forward 
diplomas or written documents of the most authentic 
and unexceptionable character, from which it appears 
that there were associations of Beguinic in the Nether- 
lands, as early as tho eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
They were able indeed to produce but three such docu- 
ments, the first dated a.d. H)C5; the second a.d. 1129, 
and tho third a.d. 1151. Tho whole were published at 
Vilvorden by the Beghina.' then resident there. See 
Mirflcus, Opera Diplomatiro-histuricn, toin. ii. cap. xxvi. 
p. 948; and tom. iii. p. 628, ed. nova, Puteanus, De 
Beghinarum npud Belgus Instituto et Nomine Si^f- 
fragio ; which tract, with another of the same Puteanus 
on the same subject, is extant in Ryckel’s Vita S. Begg<B 
cum Annotate p. 65, 227, Douay, 1631, 4to. Hence, 
while it must be admitted that those are in error who 
affirm that the class of females who arc still called 
UeghinsB or Begutt^e first appeared in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century ; yet the very small number of the 

I documents and testimonies puts it beyond controversy, 
tiuit tho Beguinse were a very obscure party previously 
, to the thirteenth century — it may be that they possessed 
only that one Beguinagium which was at Vilvorden, 
j In Brabant. 

' Beghardi and Beghlnie still existing in the 

i though existing under regulations very 

, mtrerent from their original ones, eagerly maintain 
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description was formed at Nivelles in Bra- 
bant, A.D. 1226; and so many others fol- 
lowed soon after throughout France, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands, that from the 
middle of the century onward, there was 
scarcely a citjr of any note which had not 
its Beguinagia as they were called, or 
Vineyards as such associations were some- 
times denominated, borrowing a name from 
the book of Canticles.”* All these female 
associations did not adopt the same regu- 
lations ; but the greater part of them de- 
voted the time which was not occupied in 
prayer and other religious exercises to 
various kinds of labour, and especially to 
weaving. Those who were really indigent, 
or disabled, or sick, sought relief in the 
kindness of the pious and benevolent. 

42. This female institution was soon 
after imitated in the Netherlands by un- 
married men, both widowers and bachelors, 
who associated and lived together in ap- 
propriate houses, praying and labouring 
unitetlly under a director or chief, yet re- 
serving to themselves, in the same manner 
as the females, the liberty of returninjj at 
any time to their former mode of life if 
they pleased.® These were called accord- 
ing to the phraseology of the age Beghards, 
corruptly pronounced Bogards by the Bel- 
gians; and by some, Lolhards ; and in 
France at first Bons Valets {Boni Valeii) 
or Bons Gar 9 ons {Boni Pueri), and after- 
wards Beguins, and also from the occupa- 
tion of most of them, Brother Weavers 
(^Fratres Textores). The first association 
of these Beghards, it appears, was formed 

that they derived their nnmo and their institution in 
tho seventh century from St. Begga, duchess of Bra- 
bant, .Hnd daughter of Pepin, mayor of the palace In 
Austrasia; which lady they of course revere as their 
patroness, and regard as a kind of tutelary divinity. 
See Ryckol, Vita S. Beggtc cum Annotat. published at 
Douay and Louvain. This is a ponderous volume, 
but in other respects a slender work atid stuffed with 
anile fables. Those w ho are unfriendly to the Beguini 
and Beguinas contend that they derived their origin 
from Lambert le Begue, a priest of Liege In the twelfth 
century and a very pious man. See Peter Coens (a 
learned canon of Antwerp,) in ids Dhqwsitio Uistorira 
de Oripne Beghinarum ft Beghinapioruin in Belgio, 
Louvain, 1627, 12mo, than M-hom -no one has more 
learnedly defended this opinion. Both these opinions 
have many and distinguished advocates, but none that 
are good authorities ; and both of them n.ay be easily 
confuted. 

* See Sl.atth. Paris, flLtoria Major, ad ann. 1243 
and 12.50, p. .*>40, G9G; Thomas Cantipratensis, in his 
Bonum Uninciiale de Apihut, lib. ii. cap. li. p. 478, ed. 
Colvener; Herenthal in his unpublished Annals, an 
important extract from which is exhibited by BycKel, 
In his notes Ad Vitam S. Brggce, sec.* 196, p. 3-55, &c, 
The origin and establishment of the B’eguinagia, 
founded in the Netherlands during this and the fol- 
lowing century, are detaBed at great length by Mirseus, 
in his Opera IJistorico-diplomatica i by Gramaye, in his 
Antiquitates Bflgicce; by Sanderua, in his Brabanlia 
et Fuindria lilmlruta ; and by other Jiistorians of 
Belgian affairs. 

s Matth. Paris, IJistoria Mujor, ad ann. 1253, p 
539, 640. 
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at Antwerp in the year 1228, and it con- 
tinues still in a nourishing state, though 
the fraternity have departed widely from 
thei? pristine mode of life. This associa- 
tion was followed by many others in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and France ; yet 
these associations of Beghards were not so 
numerous as those of the Begliinm [or 
female Beghards].^ The Roman pontiffs 
never formally approved or confirmed with 
their sanction these associations of male 
and female Beghards, yet they tolerated 
them, and often at the request of influen- 
tial men and women, protected them with 
their edicts and bulls against the violence 
and the plots of their enemies, of whom 
they had not a few. At the present day 
most of the houses belonging to both the 
sexes of Beghards are either destroyed or 
converted to other uses ; yet in the Beig:c 
provinces the houses of female Beghards 
are sufficiently numerous, while those for 
males are very few. 

43. It remains that we briefly notice the 
names and merits of those among the Greeks 
and the Latins who acijuired most fame 
by their writings. Among the Greeks the 
following are the mo.st noted Nicetas 
Acomiiuatus, to whom we are indebted for 
a history and a IViesaurus of the orthodox 
faith;* Gerinanus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, of whose productions there arc ex- 
i taut among some others a tract against the 
Latins, and an exposition of the Greek 
Liturgy;^ Theodorus Lascaris, who has 
left us several tracts on dilferent topics in 
theology, and who also wrote against the 
]>atins as nearly all the Greek authors did, 

1 this being a sui>ject to which both their 

I genius and their national attachments 
* prompted them;® NIcephorus Bleinmida, 

one of those who endeavoured to restore 
harmony between the Greeks and Latins ;* 
Arsenius, whose Synopsis of the Greek ec- 
clesiastical law is pretty well known*/ 
George Acropolita, known as the author of 
a history, and as a man in public life John 
Beccus or Veccus, who brought himselt 
into much trouble by advocating the cause 
of the Latins with more warmth than the 
zeal of most Greeks for their church would 
tolerate ;® George Metochita, and Constan- 
tine Meliteniota,^* who expended much ef- 
fort without efiect to unite the Greeks and 
Latins; George Pachymeres, famed for his 
exposition of Dionysius the father of the 
mystics, and for a history of his own times; 
and George of Cyprus, who acfjuired more 
fame by his invectives against the Latins 
and his attacks upon John Veccus, than 
by his other writings.'* 

devoted to literature, became emperor a.d, 125.5, wago<l 
.succe.ssfiil wars against the Bulgarians and others 
during three years, then resigned tlu! empire and re- 
tired to a monastery, where he died a.d. 1259, aged 
thirty-six. Very few of his tracts have been published. 

— Mur. 

® See above, p. 438, note 5. — Mur. 

Arsenius, surnamed Autorianu^i, was born at Con- 
stantinople, became a monk and aj» abbot at Nice, re- 
tired from office and lived at Mount Athos, was macle 
patriarch of Constantinople by Theodore Lascaris a.d. 
1255, and tutor to T.asc.aris’ son at his father’s death 

A.D. 12.")9; resigned tlio patriarchate soon after, re- 
sumed the office in 1261, opposed and exconunimicatod 
the emperor Michael who had put out the eyes of Ar- 
senius’ royal pupil, was deposed and l>anished to the 
Froconnesus where ho lived in exile maiiy years. Tho 
time of his death is not ascertained. His Synopsh D/«i- 
tiorum Canonum, written while he was a monk, and 
arranged under one hundred and forty-one Tituli, is in 
Justell's BiMioth. Juris Canon. Greek and Latin, tom. 
ii. p. 749. His tostamerjt or will was publl.shed, Greek 
and Lat. by Cotelier, Monwnentu Fed, Gr. tom. ii. p. 
\G».— Mur. 

® See above, p. 438, note 2, — ^fut\ 

Veccus was cliartopbylax of the great church of 
Constantinople, and a man of genius aiid learning. He 
at flrst strenuously opposed, the Latins. For this the 
emperor Michael imprisoned him with others. By 
reading tho writings of Nicephoru.s Blemmldji, Veccus 
was converted into a friend and most ^sealous advocate 
of the Latins. Michael now made him patriarth of 
Constantinople a.d. 1274. On the death of Michael 
A.D. 1283, fearing the rage of the people ho resigned 
his office, was the next year banished, and passed ti»e 
remainder of his days in e.xile. His writings in de- 
fence of the Latins and in apology for his conduct are 
numerous, and were published, Greek and Lat. by Leo 
Ailatius, in Gracia Orthoduxa, tom. i. and ii, and 
elsewhere. — Mur. 

George Metochita was a deacon of the groat church 
of Constantinople, and a friend and associate of Jolm 
Veccus. With hljn he contended In behalf of tho 
Latins, and with him siUfered exile for this offence. 

He flourished a.d. 1276; the time of his death is not 
known. His writings, all in defence of the Latins, 
were publi.shed by I^oo Ailatius, Griecia Ortfiudoxay 
tom. W. — Mur. 

>• Constantine Meliteniota was archdeacon of Con- 
stantinople under John Voceus. joined with Veccus and 
Metochita in defending the cause of the Latins, and 
passed through much the same sufToHiigs. He died in 
exile in Bithynia. His tract on the union of the Greek 
and Latin churches, and another on the procession of 
the Holy Spirit, are extant, Gr. and Lat. in Leo Alla- 
tius, Gnecia Orthodoxa, tom. ii.— Mur. 

•a See above, p. 438, note 3. — Mur. 

*•* George of Cyprus, who a.’<sumed tho name ot 
i 1 

* See Ryckel’s TiYa S. Beggie, p. 0.35 ; Sander’s 
Flandria Illustrata, lib. iii. cap. xvi. p. 136; Graiuaye, 
in ids Antiq. FUtn(liii£, and especially in Gnndam, p. 

1 2‘2 ; Miraeus, Opera Diplorwitico-histor. tom. ill. cap. 

clxviil. p. 145, and in several other places; Helyot, 
i Hid. des Ordrei, tome vii. p. 248, who however makes 
i many mistakes. Gerhard Antonins, the Pator Minister 

1 (as the head of the sect is called) of the Beghards of 

1 Aiitwerp, In his Kpmtola ad liycMum de Beghurdornm 
i Origine et Fa tin, In Ryckel’s Fita S. Beggte, p. 4:<li, 

1 who studiously casts obscurity on not a few things in 
! order to exalt his sect. 

i * Concerning tliorn all, in addition to the writers De 
! Srriptorilfus Fccledadicis, see Fabriciiis's liioliotheca 
j Grtsca. 

* See above, p. 43S, note I. — Mur. 

* Ho was called Germanus II. in distinction from a 
patriarch of the eighth century. He was a monk of 
the Propontis, created iiatrlarch about a.d. 1222, de- 
posed in 1240, restored again, and died in 1234. His 

1 exposition of the liturgy sadly Interpolated was pub- 
lished, Greek and Latin, in Fronto le Due’s Aucta-^ 
rium. tom. ii. and about twelve of his sermon-s and 
homilies, with seven of his epistles and decree.s, have 
been published in different collections of ancient works, 
by Combefls, Gretser, Leo Ailatius, Cotelier, Leun- 
clavius, Sic..— Mur. 

» Tlieodorus Lascaris was born at Nice, was much 
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44. The Latin writers form a long list, 
flpom which we shall produce those only 
who are most frequently quoted. Joachim, 
abbot of Flora in Calabria,^ was perhaps a 
pions man and not wholly ignorant of the 
truth; but he was a man of small parts, of 
weak judgment, and ' addicted to visionary 
and enthusiastic notions ; both in bis lire*; 
time and after his death the ignorant mul- 
titude regarded him as inspired of God. 
His predictions became far-famed and have 
bepn often published. * Stephen Langton, 
archbishop of Canterbury, expounded many 
of the books of holy scripture.^ Francis, 

Gregory, was born and educated in the Latin church 
in Cyprus. At the age of twenty he went to Constan- 
tinople, changed his sentiments, I:)ecamo a monk and 
one of the court clergy, was created patriarch a.d. 
1284, opposed and persecuted Veccus, was obliged to | 
resign bis oliico in 1299, retired to a monastery, and i 
died not long after. He wrote largely against the i 
Latins and in confutation of Veccus. Uis chief works 
are his Tomus Orthodoxus or Culumiia Orthndoxinp, and I 
discourses against the biasphenues of Veccus, still re- 
maining in manuscript. 

Hesides the Greek writers enumerated hy Moshelni, 
the following are noticed by Cave, in his llutoria Lite- 
runu, tom. il, : — 

Nicolaus Hydrentlniis, who flourished a.d. 1201 and 
was the Greek interpreter in all the negociations of 
cardinal Benedict, both at Constantinople and In 
‘ Greece, for a reconciliation of the Greek and I.atln 
! churches. Ho wrote In Greek various tracts against 
the Latins, from which only some e.x tracts have been 
published. 

Nicetas Maronita, chartophylax of the great church 
of Constantinople and tlion archbishop of Thessalonica 
who flourished a.d. 1201 . He wished to effect a union 
of the Greek and Latin churches, and wrote six books 
on the procession of the floly Spirit with a view to re- 
concile the two parties. Loo Allatius has published 
some extracts from the work, Adf>. ilottinger, cap. 
xix. His answers to the questions of Bssil are extant, 
Greek and Latin, In tlie Jux Gr, Horn. lib. v. p. SI.**. 

Manuel CaritopuUis, patriarch of Constantinople i 
about A.D. I2.'i0, wrote some tracts on ecclesiastical or 
canon law, which* l.eunclavius published, Greek and 
Latin, In his Jus Gr. Horn. Ub. iii. p. 238, See. ! 

George Moscltampcr, chartophylax of the great 
church of Constantinople, who flourished about a.d. 
1276. He was bitterly opposed to the Latins and wrote 
several pieces against them, which were answered by 
John Veccus. Nothing of his has been published. 

Simon, born in Crete hut of a Constimtinopolitan 
family, is supposed by Cave to have flourished about 
A.u. 1276. A long epistle of his, addressed to .lolui 
Nomopbylax, I)e Conciliu qiue 2"roce.wonem Spiritus 
Saneti a Filio DrfinhvrunU was published Greek and 
Lat. by Leo Allatlus, Adn. llottinpcr. p. 324. He wrote 
two other tracts on the same subject, never puWisbed. 

— >/fD*. 

» Gregory di Lauro composed in Italian a copious 
life of Joachim which was published at Naples, 1660, 
4to, His prophecies were first printed at Venice, 1517, 
4to, and often subsequently. [He was a Cistercian monk 
and alibot of difl’erent monasteries in Italy, the last 
of which, that at Vlora, he himself founded. Ho flou- 
rished A.D. 1201 and died previously to a.d. 1215. He 
wrote De Covcordia Ceteris et Noni Testamenti, Com- 
mentaries on Jeremiah, Psalms, Isaiah, some portions 
of Nahum, Habakkuk, Zechariali, and Malachi, on the 
Apocalypse; also fifteen prophecies concerning the 
Roman pontifl's, besides some other prophecies. All 
the above were printed at Venice in different years pro- 
vlously to A.D. 1600 Mur. 

* Steplicu lAngton was an Englishman, but educated 
at Fans, where he became chancellor of the univerfity 
and a ca»ion of Paris. Innocent Ilf. invited him to 
Rome and made him a cardinal. Li the year 1206 


founder of the famous society denominated 
Minorites or Franciscans, wrote some pieces 
designed to enkindle devotional feelings in 
ilbe soul, but they display little energy or 
ingenuity.® Alain de I’lsle was not the 
least among the dialecticians and acute 
reasoners of that age ; he also paid atten- 
tion to chemistry and has said many things 
wisely and well/* James of Vitr6 [do 
Vitriaco] obtained reputation by his Orien- 
tal history,^ as did James of Varraggio [de, 
Voragine] by his Historia Lomhardica.^* 
Among those who cultivated metaphysical 
or philosophical theology in this century, 
the most distinguished were Albertus Mag- 


the same pontiff made him archbishop of Canterbury 
against the will of the king, who refused him access to 
his sec till he was compelled to it by the Pope in 1212. 
In 121.5 Langton encouraged rebellion in England and 
aided the invasion by the French, for which he was 
accused and had to pay a heavy fine in 1218. He died 
in 1228. He wrote commentaries on a large part of the 
Hiblc, besides letters and sermons, nearly all of which 
remain in manuscript in tiie public libraries of Eng- 
land — Mur, [See an account of him and his works, 
with a very curious specimen of his preaching on a 
stanza of a French popular song, in Wright’s Hiogr, 
Brit. Lit(^. Anglo-Norman Piriod, p. 442, &c. — li. 

3 See above, p. 4.32, sec. 25, and note 3. His works, 
con8i.sting of epi.stlos, discourse;', prsyors, and monastic 
regulations, were collected and published by John de la 
Haye, Paris, 16.51, fol.—Mnr. 

4 There were several of the name of Alan in this 
century, who have been strangely confounded both hy 
the ancients and tlie moderns. See Le Roeuf, Memoir, !s 
sur rUht. (V Auxerre, tome 1. p. 300, and J)is.<i. sur \ 
V Hist. Eccles. et Civile de PurL, tome ii. p. 293, f^c. 
[This Alanus de Insulls or Alain de ITsle was a vuttivo 
of Flanders, studied at Paris, was called t]\e Doctor 
Universalis on account of hia extensive learning, was 
fora time bishop of Au.\erro, but resigned tlie mitre 
and became a Cistercian monk. Cave supposes he 
flouri.shcd about a.d, J 215. His works as collected and 
published by Uu Visch, Antw. 1655, fol. consist of a 
commentary on the Canticles, on the art of preachhig, 
a pconltentiai, on the parables, a collection of menjora- 
ble sayings, a poem in eleven books on a perfectly good 
man, two books against the Waldenses, eleven sermons, 
and a few other tracts. Du Visch, in bis Biblioth. 
Scriptor. Cisterciens. Colon. 1656, 4to, added Alain’s 
commentary on the prophecies of Merlin and his tract 

I on the philosopher’s stone. — Mur, 

* Jacobus de Vitriaco or James of Vitr6 was born 
near Pari.s, educated in that city, bocarne a priest in ids 
native village, and a regular canon in the diocese of 
Namur. His zeal le^d him to Toulouse where he 
preached against the Albigcnses, thence he went to 
Palestine and became bishop of Acco, or Ptolemais. 
About A.D. 1220 the Pope recalled him to Rome, made 
him cardinal bi.shop of Tusculum, and sent him as 
legate into France to preach up a crusade. He re- 
turned to Rome, spent several years tranquilly, and died 
A.n. 1244. His oriental and occidental history is in 
three books; the first describes the country and nations 
of the east, and traces their history from tl»e time of 
Mohammed to a.u. 1210; the second book gives the 
history of Europe during the autlior’g own times ; the 
third returns to the oriental nations and brings down 
their history to a.d. 1218. The first and third books 
were prin^ at Douay, 1597, 8vo, and in Bongarsius, 
Gesta Dei per Francos, tom. il. He also wrote a letter 
describing the capture of Damietta, which is in Bon- 
garsius, wAt supra, and an epistle to Pope Ubnorius 
111. and sermons on the gospels and epistles fur the 
year.— Afwr. 

See Kchard’s .^criptores Dominimni, tom. I. p. 4-54. 
and Bolandus’ Pr,ef. ad Acta Snnetor. tom. i, p. U 
[also p. 441, note 2, aoove. — Mur. 
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nus,^ Thomas Aquinas,* and Bonaventura.* 
That these men possessed very inquisitive 


* Concerning Albertua Magnns, see Echard’s Scrip- 

fores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 162. [AH>er.t the Great 
was born of noble parentage at Lanningcn In Swabia, 
A.D. 1205, was early sent to Passau for education, and 
became a Dominican monk in 122.3. Strange stories 
are told of liis obtuseness in early life, and of his sub- 
sequent miraculous facility in acquiring knowledge. 
He was a universal scholar, but particularly distin- 
guished in math(!tnatlcs, natural philosophy, metaphy- 
sics, and scholastic theology. He taught at Hlldeshelin, 
Ratisbon, Cologne, and other places in Germany, and 
likewise at Paris. In 1238 he was made vicar-general 
of tlio Dominicans for two years, and afterwards pro- 
vincial of the order for Germany. In 1249 he fixed 
himself at Cologne, and waa pre.sident of tlie school 
there. In 1200 the pontiff obliged him to accept the 
bishopric of Ilatishon, but he resigned it in 1263 and 
retired to his favourite literary retreat at Cologne. He 
died in 1280, aged 75. Ills works in twenty-one vo- 
lume.s folio were pttblishod by Peter Jammy, at Lyons. 
A.r>. 1651. They comprise eight works on dialectics, 
twenty-eight on natural philosophy, commentaries on 
the Psalms, Lamentations, Baruch, Daniel, the twelve 
minor prophets, the four Gospels, and the Apocalypse; 
many sermons, a compendium of tlieology in seven 
books, conuncritaries on Lombard’s four books of 
Sentences, and various other pieces. — ^fur. [(Con- 

cerning Albertu.s Magnus and his philosophical sy. stem 
see Ritter, Gcschidde dcr (Jurist!. Philos, voi. iv. p. I 
181-256.- It. 

* Concerning Thomas Aquinas, called the Angel of 
the Schools, see tlie jteta Snnrtor. tom. 1. Marti!, p. 
0.55, &c. and Touron’s Vie de St. Thoma.s, Paris, 1737, 
4to. [Thomas was of tho family of the counts of 
Aquino in the kingdom of Naples, and was born at 
Aquino a.d. 1224. Educated lii monastorlcs where ho 
displayed great precocity of genius, ho hecamo a Do- 
minican monk at Naples In tlie year 1241 contrary to 
the will of his parents. His rnotiicr was denied access 
to him by the monks, who .sent Thomas from one place 
to anotiier to conceal him. At length in his attemt>tc 1 ' 
removal to Paris she and her otiier sons seized him. F< r 
two years they kept him a prisoner in their castle, and 
used every effort, to persuade him to rcnotince a monasMc 
life without effect. In 1 244 he escaped through a w ii- 
dow, went to Naples, and was conducted to Paris, md 
thence to Cologne, wliere ho heard the lecture^, of 
Albert the Groat. From Cologne he was called to 
Paris to lecture on tlio tjeni.encos, He and Bom ven- 
tura received their doctorate.^ iii theology at Pars on 
tljo s.ime day a.d. 125.5. A few days after ho returned 
to Italy and taught theology in the universities ot Bo- 
logna, Horne, Fondi, Foggla, and Pisa. In tire year 
1263 he was appointed provincial Definitor (Visitor) of 
his order for tho province of Rome, and in that capa- 
city attended^ the general convention of the order in 
London the same year. He at last settled down at 
Naples on a stipend from the king, as a yrermanent 
teacher thrre. He now refused the archbishopric of 
Naples offered him by the Pope. In 1274 tho Pope 
called him to the council of Lyons, to maintain the 
principles of the Romish church again.st Uie Greeks; 
but ho died on his way thither at Terracina, on the 7th 
of March, 1274, aged 50 years. His works as printed 
at Rome, 1570, till 18 volumes, folio, and in the edition 
of Paris, 1636—1641, 23 volumes, folio. They compi'ise 
comments on nearly all the works of Aristotle, and on 
the Sentences of Lombard, a liuge system of theology, 
entitled Suninut Throlo^ias in partes ires diaisn, many 
miscellaneous pieces, commentaries on the Scripture, 
sermons, Sic.— Mur. [For furtlier information re- 
specting tho life, widtings, and philosophical specula- 
tions of this celebrated divine, see chapter Ixxix. in the 

1 1th volume of the Knrycloptedta Metropolittma, p. 793, 
&c. entitled Thomas Aqutnas and the Scholtistic Philo- 
sophy. from the pen of Dr. Hampden of Oxford, whoso 
Bampton T^ectures on the Scholastic Philosophy, Oxf. 
1833, contain a valuable survey of that system. See also* 
Ritter, «5i supra, vol. Iv. p. 2.57—3.54, presenting a care- 
ful analysis of the philosophical and religious views of 
this “ doctor angellcus.”— .R. 

» Concerning Bonaventura, the patron saint of Lyons 


minds, acute and superior understandings, 
and uncommon penetration in regard to 
abstruse and dilncult subjects, no candid 
man will deny, although they assented to 
various things which are incorrect. Of tlic 
others who prosecuted tho same species of 
theology, a Jong list appears in which are 
found men of subtlety and dexterity. That 
age hidd in reputation William of Paris, a 
man of acuteness;^ Alexander Hales, the 
expounder of Aristotle;® Robert Capito,® 


in France, ice Colonla’s Hist. Litter, de la Vilk do 
Lyon, tome li. p. 307 ; UUt. de la Vie et du Cuffe de 
S. Bonamntnre, par un Rt ligie.ux Cordelier, I.yons, 
1747, 8vo. [John Bon.aventura (called Eustachius and 
Eutychius in Greek) was born of honourable parentage 
at Bagnarea in Tuscany, a.d. 1221, and became a Fran- 
ciscan monk in 1 243. lie studied and gave lectures on 
the Sentences at I’aris, where ho took his doctor’s de- 
gree in 12.55. The next year Ijg was unanimously 
elected general of hia order, an oflico wliich he held till 
his deatli and filled witli great advantiige to the frater- 
nity. He was called tho Seraphic Doctor, and wa.a a 
man esteemed and confided In by every one. In 1272 
tho cardinals, being unable to agree upon a new pontiff, 
submitted the election to Bonaventura, who nominated 
Theobald of Liege, or Gregory X. In J274 Gregory 
created Bonaventura cardinal bishop of Alba, and 
called him to the general council of Lyons. He died at 
Lyons while the council was In session, July l.5th, a.d. 
12*4, aged 53. His funeral was attended by the Pope, 
the emperor, and tlie wlmle council. Bonaventura was 
a scliolar, a man of an acute mind, a good writer, and 
a very devout man. Ho united mystic with scholastic 
theology, and was a voluminous writer on practical 
religion, llis works as printed at Rome, L558, in eight 
volumes, fol. comprise commentaries on the Scriptures, 
a full comment on the Sentences of Lomliard, a great 
number of tracts, chiofiy on ascetic and pr*;clical sub- 
jects, letters, sermons, tkc.—Mur. 

■* See especially tho Gallia Christiana of tho Bene- 
dictines, tom. vii. p 9'). [William of Paris, D.D. was 
born at Aurillac, in Auvergne (and thence called Wil- 
liatn Alvernus), became an eminent scholar and divine, 
and was bishop of Paris from a.d. 1228 till his death, 
March 21)th, 1249. Ills works were printed by Ferro- 
neus, Orleans, 1674, in two volumes, fol. They consist 
chiefly of tracts on moral and practical subjects; yet 
thrre are several on dogmatic theology. He is not to 
bj confounded witli Matthew Paris, tiie historian, as ho 
too often is in tlic references throughout the original of 
this work of Moslieim, through tiio inistiiko no doubt of 
the printer. — Mur. 

® Alexander Hales or De Hales was an Englishman 
of Gioucestorsliire, but was early sent to Paris, wiiore 
he spent most of ins life in tho study of sciiolastic theo- 
logy and canon law and in teaching them to otfiers. 
He was called the Irrefragable Doctor. He was a 
Franciscan, flourished about a.d. 1230, and died at 
Paris, August 27, 1245. His works as published sepa- 
rately consist of commentaries upon the Scriptures, 
coinmcntaric.s on certain books of Aristotle, commen- 
taries on the Sentences of Lombard, a system of theo- 
logy, and a few tracts. — Mur, 

« Concerning him, Wood has written largely, ^ntiq, 
Oxon. tom. 1. p. 8 1, 105. [Robert GrossetGte or CJa- 
pito was born at Stradbrook in Suffolk, and educated 
at Oxford and Paris. Returning to England he be- 
came archdeacon of Leicester, and then bishop of 1 Jn- 
coln from a.d. 1235 till his death, October 9th, 12.53. 
Ho was a man of great learning and of an indot>endont 
mind. The physical sciences, law, divinity, and the 
original languages of the Bible, all engaged his atten- 
tion. He resisted the domination of the pope, and 
laboured to reform the clergy. His writings consist 
of translations, comments on Aristotle and Dionysius 
the Areopaglte, sermons, letters, and other inlets, 
most of which still remain in manuscript. For a full 
account of him, see Milner’s Church HiMtory, cent 
xiii. c. 7. — Mur, 
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Thomas Cantipratensls, ‘ John Peckham,® I 
William Duraad,^ Roger Bacon,* Richard 
Middleton,® iEgidius do Colonna,® Armand 

* Thomas Conti pratonsis was born of noble parents at 
Lewe near Brussels, studied under Albert the Great at 
Cologne, became a regular canon at Cantiinpro near 
Cainbray, and afterwards a Dominican monk, subprior 
at Louvain, and a bishop, suffragan, and assistant to 
the bishop of Cambray. Ue flourished a.d. J255. His 
principal work is entitled Bonum Unioersale de Apibus; 
in which he gives precepts for the conduct of all orders 
of men, deriving his illustrations from bees. He also 
wrote several lives of reputed saints. — Mur. 

* John Peckham was born of low parentage at 
Chichester in Sussex, England, studied at Oxford and 
Paris, became a Franciscan, taught with applause 
at Oxford, Paris, Lyons, and Rome. While at Rome, 
A.D. 1278, the pope created him archbishop of Canter- 
bury. On his arrival in England the pope demanded 
of him 4,000 marks of silver for the use of the holy 
see. Peckham had to pay it. Ho next had conten- 
tion with the archbishop of York. He became vastly 
rich, founded a college, raised his relatives to aflluence, 
and died about A.D. 1291. He wrote Collectanea Bib- 
tiorum, and forty-seven synodical decrees which have 
been published, and a number of theological tracts 
which remain in manuscript. — Mur. 

* William Durand, LL.D. was born in Provence, 
France, of noble parents, .lie studied the civil and 
canon laws at Bologna, and took his doctorate there. 
Ho also taught law at Bologna and Mutina, and be- 
came so famous as a pleader that he was called the 
father of practice. He was auditor-general in the 
court of Rome, canon of Beauvais, and dean of Char- 
tres. In 1274 he was the pope's proctor at the general 
council of Lyons. Nicolaus III. made him governor 
of the papal dominions with the title of ixsctor and 
count of the patrimony. In this capacity he com- 
manded successfully in several battles. In 1286 he 
was made bishop of Mende in France. In 1290 the 
pope sent him as ambassador to the Saracens in the 
East; but he died at Nicotia in Cyprus. He was a 
learned man, a profound Jurist, and a respectable theo- 
logian. He wrote Speculum Juris, a large work, lie- 
pertorium Juris, extracted from the preceding, Itatio- 
nnle Dioinorum O(ficiorum, also some law tracts. — 
Mur. 

* See above, p. 442, note 7. Roger Bacon was nobly 
born at Ilchester, Somersetshire, England, about a.d. 
1206. He studied at Oxford and then at Paris, where 
he took his degree. Languages, history, law, the phy- 
sical sciences, and theology, were his pursuit. Return- 
ing to England he taught at Oxford, became a Fran- 
ciscan monk, devoted himself to the physical sciences, 
expended much time and money on experiments in 
optics, mechanics, and chemistry, was esteemed a 
magician, and confined many years as such to a 
monastery. He died about the year 1284, aged 78, 
and was buried at Oxford. His Upas Majus addressed 
to pope Clement IV. contains an ab.stract by his own 
hand of aU the works he had then published, and 
nearly supersedes the necessity of reading any of his 
other printed works.-— -Mar. 

^ Richard Middleton or De Mediavilla, the Dortor 
solidus et copiosus, was an English Franciscan monk 
and theologian, who first studied philosophy, law, and 
theology at Oxford, and afterwards at Paris where he 
obtained a high reputation. In the year 1282 he was 
one of the commissioners appointed by the provincial 
of his order to try the cause of Peter John Olivi, 
which trial has been censured. He returned to Eng- 
land, and taught with great applause at Oxford, and 
died about a.d. 1300. He wrote four books of ques- 
tions on Lombard's Sentences, and Quodtibita Thcolo- 
gica, containing eighty questions in theology, both of 
which works have been published ; also cunimentaries 
on the gospels and the epistles of Paul, and some 
tracts which are not published.— Mur. 

® .£gidiu8 Colonna or De Coluinna, the Doctor Ftm- 
nalutimus, was born at Rome, of the illustrious family 
m the Colonna, studied at Home and in other places, 
an Augustinian eremite monk, was invited to 
1 aris to be tutor to prince Philip, son of Philip the 
uoia, ttiul taught many years in the university of 
I ai ls, in 1292 he was made prlor-general of his order. 
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de Bello Visit, ^ and others. But none of 
these attained to equal renown with the 
triumvirate above mentioned. Hugo de 
S. Caro was thought to have done much 
to .advance sacred Knowledge by his Con- 
cordance to the holy scriptures.® William 
of St. Amour waged war with boldness 
and resolution, but not successfully, upon 
the fraternities which sought renown for 
piety in mendicity.® Humbert de Ro- 
manis endeavoured by his writings to guide 
the conduct and regulate the lives of the 
monks.*® William Perald acquired very 
high reputation in that age by his Sumnia 
Virtuturn, el Viliorum}^ Kaymund Mar- 
tini still lives in his Pugio Fldci, or his 
work against the Jews and Saracens. 


In 1296 Boniface VI IT. made him archbishop of 
Bourges. Whether he became a cardinal or not has been 
disputed. He died a,d. 1316, aged 69. Ilis writings 
are very numerous though but partially puhlislu'd, and 
never collectively. They are on scholastic theology, 
dialectics, on the Sentences of Lombard, vindications 
of Thomas Aquinas and Bonaveutura, and numerous 
other tracts. — Mur. 

’ Armand of Bellevue or De Bello Visu was a 
Dominican monk, horn at Bologiui, and master of the 
sacred palace at Rome. He is supposed to have liveti 
near the end of this century. His works are a com- 
mentary on the Psalms, meditations, prayers, sernions, 
and an explanation of difiicult terms in tlicology and 
philosophy. — Mur. 

« Hugo of St. Cher, D.D. or Do Sancto Caro, a 
Dominican monk, was born in Dauphlny, and studied 
at Paris, was papal ambassador to Constantinople 
under Gregory JX., bteame provincial of his order 
for France, was created a cardinal in 124.5, after 
which he was repeatedly papal legate, especially to 
Germany. Ho died a.d. 1260. His works are, Bas- 
tilUe or a brief coinnientary on tlie wliole Bible, 
Venice, 1600, in eight volumes, sermons for the year. 
Speculum Sacerdiiium et Ecclesice, and a Concordance 
to all the declinable words in the Latin Bible, to whicJi 
Conrad of Halbcrstadt added ^e particles, about a.i . 
1290, and which has been often printed. — Mttr. 

** William •!' St. Amour or De S. A more. lie was 
a n.ative of Burgundy, and one of the leading doctors 
at Paris in the middle of this century. In the con- 
troversy between the university and the Dominicans 
he stood in the front of the battle. The pope ordered 
him to be degraded and banished in 1256. But sup- 
ported by the university he held his ground, and fought 
more eagerly. See above, p. 454. His works were 
published at Constance (Paris), 1632, Ato.~Mtir. 

Humbert de Romanis or of Romans in Burgundy 
became a Dominican monk while studying at Paris, 
A.D. 1225, was made general of the order in 1254, 
resigned the ofiice 1263, and died in 1274. He wrote 
Instructions for monks, a commentary on the rule of 
St Augustine, two hundred sermons on various suIh 
jects, lives of monks, on the three monastic vows, 
and on the erudition of preachers. Moi^t of these are 
in the Biblioth. Batrum, torn. xxv. — Mur. 

H See Colonia, Hist. Litter, de la BHle de Lyon, tome 
ii. p. 322, &c. [William Perald or Peralt, i.e. De 
Petra Alta, was born in the diocese of Vienne, became 
a Dominican monk in 1219, and some say archbisliop 
of Lyons In 1272. He died in 1275. His Summa de 
Virlulibus et Vitiis has passed through numerous edi- 
tions. This is his only work known, unless he is the 
author of the sermons for the year ascribed to William 
of Paris.— Aiur. 

Raymond Martini or Des Martins, a Catalonian, 
and a very celebrated Dominican monk who fiourished 
in Spain, a.d. 1278. At the suggestion of Raymond 
de Pennafort, general of bis order, he composed his 
celebrated Pugio I'idei (Dogger of the Faith), in which | 
he confutes the Jews and Surucens out of their own | 
writers. It is a learned work, was long the ciiief i 
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John of Paris deserves an honourable 
place among the defenders of truth and 
rectitude, because he contended for the 
power of temporal sovereigns against the 
machinations of the pontiffs, and because 
he openly professed Ins dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing doctrine respecting the 
Lord’s sapper J 


arsenal for other writers against the Jews and Moham- 
medans, and was printed with notes by Volsln, Paris, 
16.M, fol. andLeips. 16K7, fol. — Mur. 

> His Determinntio de S. Ciena was published by 
Peter Allix, London, 1686, 8vo. See Echard’s Scrip- 
tores Dominicanit torn. i. p. 501, &c. ; Baluze, ntte 
Pontif. Avenion. torn. i. p. 4, 576, 577, &c. — [John of 
Paris was a Dominican monk and a distinguished theo- 
logian of Paris, about a.d. 1290. When Boniface VIII. 
attacked Philip the Fair, king of France, John stood 
forth In defence of the king in a tract, De Regia Potes^ 
tute et Papali. While he was preaching in the assem- 
blies of his order and giving theological lectures in 
tlio schools with much applause, he advanced the idea 
that possibly Christ’s presence in the eucharist was by 
iinpanation or uniting himself to the elements, and not 
by a transmutation of their substance ; the masters of 
Paris erred out against him. Ilo was condemned of 
error, and forbidden to preach or to lecture; but he 
appealed to the pope, went to Romo, urrd died soon 
alter his arrival, a.d. i:t04. His tract, De Regia Po- 
testate et Papali, is in Goldast’s Monarch. Imp. tom. 
ii. p. 107. 

Besides those named by Mosheim, Cavo notices the 
following Latin writers of this century : — 

Sylvester Giraldus, called Cambrensis from his 
country, and Barrius from his family. He was the 
son of William de Barri, and born at Mainarpu near 
Pembroke in South Wales, England. His uncle David, 
bishop of Man, made him archdeacon of Brechin. He 
went to Paris for study, and there taught theology in 
the English college three years. On his return he 
made some figure at the court of Henry II. In 1185 
he attended the Prince ,lohn, commanding an e.xpedi- 
tion to Ireland, was olfered the bisliopric of We.xford, 
which he refused. He continued some time in Ire- 
land to examine its geography and antiquitie.s ; then 
returned to Wales, where he composed his history. 
Afterwards he accompanied Baldwin, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in his pilgrimage to Palestine. In 1198 
he was made bishop of Man ; and a controversy aris- 
ing respecting that see, he went to Rome in the year 
1 300, and finally lost his prelacy. He lived to be more 
than seventy years old, but the time of his death is 
unknown. His printed works are, a Topography of 
Ireland, the Conquest of Ireland by the English, 
Travels in Cambria (Wales), and a Description of 
Cambria ; all extant in the Scriptoret X. Anglici, 
Francf. 1602, fol. Several of his theological produc- 
tions remain in manuscript. 

Gervasius, an English Benedictine monk of Canter- 
bury, well acquainted with the Anglo-Saxon history. 
He flourished a.d. 1201, and wrote an account of the 
conflagration and repair of the cathedral of Canter- 
bury, sketches of the dissensions betAveen the monks 
of Canterbury and the archbishop Baldwin, a Chroni- 
cle of English history from a.d. 1112 to a.d. 1199, 
and Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury from 
Augustine to Hubert inclusive ; all of which are in the 
Scriptores Decern Anglici, Lond. 16.52, fol. 

William do Seligniaco, made bishop of Auxerre 
A.D. 1206, and afterwards bishop of Paris till his 
death, 1223. He wrote a Summa Tlteologim (system 
of theology), printed at Paris, 1500. 

Arnold of Hildesheim and abbot of Lubec flourished 
A.D. 1209, and continued Helmold's Chronicon, from 
1171 to 1209. He is considered as good authority in 
Slavonic affairs, but not in others. His continuation 
is published, in soma editions imperfect, with Ucl- 
mold. 

Absalom, a canon of St. Victor, Paris, and an abbot 
In the diocese of Treves, a.d. 1210, has left us fifty-one 
sermons on the festivals. 

Robert de Monte or Robert de Torinneio,'^bbot of 
St. Michael de Monte in Hie diocese of Avranches in 
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Normandy. Some think he flourished a.d. 1210, but 
others make him to have died a.d. 1186. The conti- 
nuation of the Chronicon of Sigebert Oemblaieensis, 
from 1112 to A.D. 1210, or at least to a.d. 1182, is 
ascribed to him. He also wrote some historical and 
other tracts. All are published by D’Achery, In Ap- 
pend. ad Opp. Guiberti, I’arls, 1651, and in his Spici- 
legium. 

Willibrandof Oldenburg, canon of Hildesheim a.d. 
1211. After visiting Palestine he wrote an account of 
his travels in that country, published by Leo Allatius, 
Symmicta, par. i. p. 104. 

llolinandus, a Frenchman, who after a dissolute 
life became a Cistercian monk at Mens Frigldus, in 
the diocese of Beauvais. He flourished a.O. 1212, and* 
died A.D. 1227. His great work or Chronicle from the 
Creation to a.d. 1204, with some sermons, martyrdoms 
of saints, 8{c. was published by Tissier, in his Biblioth. 
Cisterciensis, and by Surius. 

Alexander Neckam, born at St. Albans, studied In 
England, visited the universities of France and Italy, 
returned to St. Albans, removed to Exeter, l>ecame f 
canon regular of St. Augustine, and was abbot thefv 
from 1215 till his death, a.d. 1227. His works, which 
are chiefly commentaries on the scriptures, were never 
puhlicihcd but are preserved in manuscript. 

Honorius III. pope a.d. 1216—1227, famous for his 
zeal for crusades against the Saracens and the Albi- 
genscs, and for excommunicating the emperor Fre- 
derick II. has left us nineteen opistle.s, extant in the 
Collections of Councils, Baluzo’s Miscellanea^ amd 
W’ adding’s Annates. 

Antonius de Padua, a Portuguese of Lisbon, who 
removed to Italy, lived at Padua, became a Franciscan 
theologian and preacher, was called to Rome and 
honoured by the pope and cardinals, and died a.d. 
1231. He was a weak man though a popular preacher. 
Many of his sermons and mystic expositions of the 
scripture have been published. 

Jordan, of Saxon origin, born in the diocese of 
Mentz, became a Dominican monk in 1220, provincial 
of his order for Lombardy in 1222, and general of the 
order In 1223. He died about 1236, leaving a tract on 
the origin of his order, and one or two devotional 
works. 

Caesarius, a German, who became a Cistercian 
monk at Heistcrback, in the diocese of Cologne, a.d. 
1119, was made master of the novices there, and then 
prior of a monastery near Bonn. He flourished a.d. 
1225, and wrote De MiracuUs et Visionibus sui Tem- 
poris, in twelve Books or Dialogues (full of fables), 
a life of St. Engelbert, bishop of Cologne, and a num- 
ber of sermons ; all of which have been published. 

Gregory IX. pope a.d. 1227 — 1241, famous for his 
conflicts with the emperor Frederick II. His works, 
consisting of numerous epistles and decrees, were col- 
lected and published with notes by Pamclius, Antw. 
1572, fol. 

John Algrin, a Frencli divine, dean of Amiens, chan- 
tor of Abbeville, archbishop of Besarnjon in 1225, and 
a cardinal a.d. 1227, after which he was sent into 
Spain to preach a crusade against the Saracens. He 
died A.D. 1236. His commentary on the Canticles was 
printed, Paris, 1521, fol. 

Raymund de Pennafortl or De Rupe-Forti, a Catalo- 
nian of Barcelona, descended from the royal line of 
Arragon and the counts of Barcelona, born a.d. 1176, 
taught canon law at Bologna, became canon and arch- 
deacon of Barcelona, a Doininican monk, served the 
papal court in the department of confessions, was gene- 
ral of his order a.d. 1238—1240, resigned and refused 
the archbishopric of Tarragona and some other sees, 
and died a.d. 1275, aged one hundred years. He wrote 
Summa de Casibus PotnitentialUms, sen de Paenitentia 
et Matrimonia, printed with notes, Fribourg, 1603, and 
compiled by order of Gregory IX. the part of the Cor- 
pus Juris Canonici called Lfftri. T. Decretalium^ or the 
Decretals of Gregory. 

Philip Grevius, chancellor of the university of Paris, 
about A.D. 1230, has left us 330 sermons on the Psalms 
of David, printed, Paris, 1523, 8vo. Some others of hla 
commentaries exist in manuscript. 

Conrad of Msrpurg, a dlstin^lshed Dominican 
monk and preacher, confessor to ElizabHh, margravine 
of Thuringia. He flourished a.d. 1230, and wrote the 
life and miracles of Elizabeth, his patroness, pubUsM 
by Leo Allatius, Symmicta, par. 1. p. 260. 

Petrus de Ylnels, chancellor to the emperor Frede* 
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rick II. and the defender of his rights against the Pope. 
He made a public speech against the papal encroach- 
monts in a diet at Pavia, a.d. 1230, and was the empe- 
ror's {ambassador and advocate in the council of L^ons, 
A.D. 1245. His six books of epistles relating to tha 
aifairs of the emperor Frederick were first published, 
Basil, 15G6, 8vo. 

Edmund Kich, archbishop of Canterbu’y, a.d. 1234 
— 1240. He was a great patron of learning as his foun- 
dations at Oxford declare, and a zealous reformer of the 
discipline of the church and the morals of the clergy. 
Ho went to Koine to complain of tiie vices and corrup- 
tions in tite church, spoke boldly tliere, incurred enmity 
and a heavy fine, returned discouraged, resigned his 
ofiice, and went to France whore he died. In 1456 ho 
WHS canonized as a saint. His Speculum Kccletite is in 
tile IHbUoth. Pair, tom. xxv. and his twelve ecclesias- 
tical laws are in Lind wood’s Promnciale AnpUcum, 
Lucas, a Spaniard of Leon, who after travelling in 
Italy, Greece, and Palestine, was in 1236 made bishop 
uf Tuy in Gailicia, Spain. Ho wrote a confutation of 
the errors of the Albigenses, printed in the BihUoth. 
Pair. tom. xxv. the life and miracles of St. Isidore, 
published by Mabillonand Holandus, and continued tlic 
Cfirmicon of Isidi/re to his own times, extant in Schott's 
tiupania IKuslruta, torn. iv. 

Godefridus, a German monk in the convent of St. 
Pantaleon within the city, Cologne. He flourished a.d. 
1237, and wrote Annals from a.d. 1162 to a.d. 1237, 
published by Frcher, Scriptores Germatiici, tom. i. 
p. 239. 

Innocent IV. pope a.d. 1243—1254, a very ambitious 
and arrogant pontiff. He w'roto commentaries on the 
five books of Decretals, and a very large number of 
epistles which are e.vtant in the Collection.^ of Coun- 
cils and in Wadding’s Aunales and lie^edum Ponti- 
ficum. 

John de S. Gominiano, a Dominican monk, intimate 
with Thomas Aquinas, and an eminent theologian and 
preacher who flourished about a.d. 1244. Gregory IX. 
sent him to preach up a crusade iii tlie region about 
Naples against the emperor Frederick II. Ills Surntna 
de Bxemplis et He rum Similitudinihus was often pub- 
lished and particularly Cologne, 1670, 4to. His funeral 
and quadragesimal sermons have also been published. 

Peter, tlie son of Cassiodorus, was an English knight 
who flourished about a.d. 1250. His epistle to the 
English church, advising it to shake off the tyrannical 
yoke of the Roman pontiff, is in the Catalogut Tedium 
t'eritatist p. 365. 

Theobald Stampensis, an English secular priest who 
perhaps flourished a.d. 1250, by some placed iimcli ear- 
lier, has left flve epistles, In D'Achery’s SpicUenium, 
tom. iii. 

David de Augusta, a Franciscan monk of Augsburg, 
A.D. 1250, wrote some directions for monks, extant in 
the Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xxv. 

John Seneca, a dif tingulshed jurist and rector of the 
church of Haiberstadt, a.d. 1250. When Clement 1 V. 
j demanded a tenth of all clerical salaries in France and 
Germany for a crusade to Palestine a.d. 1265, John 
resisted openly and accused the pontiff of avarice, for 
which ho was deposed and excommunicated. He died 
A.D. 1267. His commentary on the Becreium of Gra- 
tian has been often printed with the text. 

Gertrude, a German Benedictine nun at Rodalsdorf, 
abbess there in 1261, and afterwards removed to Ilel- 
denfen where she died a.d. 1290. She wrote in Ger- 
man Exercitia Spiritualia, w hich being translated into 
Latin were published with, the works of Mechtiida, a 
contemporary sister in the same nunnery. 

Robert de Sorbona or De Borbonne, confessor or at 
least chaplain to St. Lewis, king of France, a canon 
first at Soissons and then at Paris. In the year 1252 he 
founded the divinity college ca}led the Sorbonne in the 
university of Paris. He died after the year 1271 leaving 
three devotional tracts— on conscience, on confession, 
and the Journey to Paradise, extant in tlie Bihliolh. 
Putrum^ tom. xxv. 

Reinerius Saccho of Placentia, a distinguished 
philosopher and theologian. He was first a leading 
man among the Waldenseg [Cathari.— R,], but aban- 
doning them he became a Dominican monk and Inqui- 
sitor-general. He flourished a.d. 1254 and died In 
1259.^ He wrote Surnma de CatlMrit et LeonistU, ex- 
tant in the Biblioth. Patrum^ tom. xxv. and with the 
notes of Gretser, Ingolst. 1614, 4to. 

Alexander IV. pope a.d. 1254-,1261, haa left us 


nearly three hundred epistles, three of w’hioh are in the 
Conctlia, and the rest in Wadding’s Anuules and Hc- 
gest. Pontif. 

Albert, a Benedictine monk of Stade in the Arch- 
bishopric of Bremen, and a.d. 1232 abbot there till 
1236, when he went to Rome, resignod his abbacy in 
1240, became a Franciscan, and at length gener^ of 
the latter order. Ho wrote a Chronicle from the 
creation to a.d. 1256, whicli is better than most otliers. 
It was printed at Uelmst. 1587, 4to, and Wittemb. 1608, 
4to. 

John Guallensis or Wallis, an English Franciscan 
monk of Worcester, who taught philosopliy and theo- 
logy at Oxford and at Paris, and was called the Arbor 
V itce on account of his excellent doctrines. He flou- 
rished a.d. 1260 and died at Paris la a year not ascer- 
tained. His religious works were all published at 
Lyons, 151 1, fol. Some others of Ids works on canon 
law have also been published. 

Bonaventura Brocardus of Strasburg, a Dominican 
monk who went into the East, and resided long there 
about the middle of the century. lll.s description of 
places in the Holy I.and was printed, Jngolst. 1604, 4to, 
Cologne, 1624, 8vo, and often elsewhere. 

Urban IV. was papal legate in Pomerania, Prussia, 
Livoiua, and Germany, then patriar ch of Jerusalem, 
and A.D, 1261 — 1264 pope. HU paraphrase on the .50ih 
Psalm is in the Biblioth. Patrum, two of his epi.>>ties 
are in the Concilia, and twenty-four otliers in Wad- 
ding’s Amiales and Regent. Pontif. 

Ilenry de Segusio, bishop of Ambrun before A.D. 
1258, and cardinal bishop of Ostia, a.d. 1262, died A.D. 
1271, so distinguished for knowledge of both civil and 
canon law that he was called Pons et Solendor Jtm$, 
He wrote Surntna Utriusque Juris which is often called 
Aurea Surnma llodirnsis, and an exposition of the six 
books of the Decretals ; both have lieen printed. 

Clement IV. pope a p. 1265 — 1268, has left us nume- 
rous epistles and bulls, extant in various collections of 
documents. 

Gilbert or Guibert, a Franciscan monk and professor 
of theology in the university of Paris, a.d. 1270. Seve- 
ral of his tracts are extant. 

Nicolaus Hanapus, a Dominican monk, pconltentiary 
in the court of Rome, and then patriat ch of Jernsaleni, 
died at Ptolemais, a.d. 1288. His BiUia Pauprrion, 
or E.vamples of Virtue and Vice, has been often 
printed. 

Gregory X. pope a.d. 1271 -1276, has left us twenty, 
five epistles. 

Robert Kilwarbius (Kilwarby) studied at Oxford 
and Paris, became a Franciscan, and archbishop of 
Canterbury a.d. 1272, went to Rome in 1277, was made 
a cardinal, and died in 12h0. Ho left a number of 
theological and scientific works preservud in manu- 
script but never published. 

Innocent V. pope a.d. 1276, during five months, 
left a Compendium Theologian, and a Commentary on 
the four books of Sentences. 

John XXL (or XIX.) pope a.d. 1276—1288, has left 
several epistles, some treatises on logic, and one on the 
cure of diseases, which have been published. 

Henry of Ghent or Gandavensis, long a teacher of 
philosophy and theology in the Sorbonne, and called 
Doctor Solemnis. He died a.d. 1293, leaving a Surnma 
Theologies, Huodlibtia Theologica on the four books 
of Sentences, De Viris Jllustributs, or an account of 
ecclesiastical authors; besides several other works 
never printed. 

Udalrlc Ulric, a German of Strasburg, pupil of 
Albertus the Great, a Dominican monk, and theologian 
of Paris, died prematurely about a.d. 1280, leaving a 
Compendium of Theology, besides other works not 
printed. 

Mechtildis, a German lady of high family and a 
Benedictine nun of Helfenden. She flourished a.d. 
1280, and died before a.d. 1290. Her Revelation or 
flve books of spiritual grace, composed In German and 
translated into. Latin, were published with other works 
of a similar character, Paris, 1513, and Cologne, 1536. 

Guido Baiflus, a native of Reggio and a citizen and 
archdeacon of Bologna, an eminent jurist, flourished 
A.D. 1283. He wrote three books of Commentaries 
entitled the Bosarium, on the five books of the Decre- 
tals, published, Venice, 1580. 

Nicolaus IV. pope a.d. 1288—1292, left numerous 
epistles, many of which are published by Baovius and 
Wadding; besides commentariea on the Beripturea, ] 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. The inveterate defects of the pre- 
vailing religion, though very great and 
fundamental, were yet increased by con- 
siderable accessions. The Greeks and 
Orientals were gradually diverted more 
and more from the principles of truth and 
rectitude by their hatred of the Latins, by 
their immoderate veneration for the fathers 
and antiquity, by the calamities of the 
times, and by the heedlessness and stupidity 
of their prelates. Among the Latins, be- 
sides the sovereign pontiffs who it appears 
would tolerate nothing which was even 
remotely injurious to their majesty and 
authority, the scholastic doctors, among 
whom the Dominican and Franciscan monks 
stood foremost and were the most subtile, 
bjr philosophising, disputing, dividing, and 
distinguishing, exceedingly obscured the 

ajid theological treatises and sermons, never pub- 
lished. 

Theodoric do Apoldla, a native of Erfurth and a 
Dominican monk, who ftourlshed a.d. 12H9. He wrote 
the life of Elizabeth, daughter of A ndrew king of Hun- 
gary, and widow of Lewis, landgrave of Thuringia, 
published by Canlsius, Lectiones Antiq> par. ii. p. 147(; 
also the life of St. Dominic, founder of the order of 
Dominicans, published by Surius, at August 5th. 

Augustinus Triuinphus, of Ancona, an Augustinian 
eremite monk, who spent several years at the university 
of Paris but more at Venice, and at last fixed his resi- 
dence at Naples, where he died a.d. 1298, aged 85. 
Ho wrote Siimrna dti Potextate Pcclesifjsticn, published, 
Rome, 1479, 4to, and 1582, fol. seven'll devotional 
pieces, a book of extracts from St. Augustine, besides 
several theological works, extensive commentaries on 
the Scriptures, and many sermons, never published. 

William Major, a Frenchman, poenitentiary of Angers, 
and bishop of the same, a.d. 1290—1314. He wrote 
the history of his episcopacy up to the year before his 
death; published by D’Achory, Spidlt’g. tom. x. 

Guido, of noble birth in Burgundia, studied Geology 
and canon law nine yeans at Paris and Orleans, and 
after filling several other offices was abbot of St. Ger- 
main of Auxerre, from a.d. 1277 to 1309, when ho 
resigned his office and lived a retired life till his death 
in 1313. He wrote the history of the abbots of his 
monastery from a.d. 1189 to 1277, published by Labbe, 
Bihlioth. Nov. M S. tom. i. 

Henry (according to some, Amandus) Suso, of noble 
birth in Swabia, a distinguished Dominican theologian 
and lecturer at Constance, who flourished a.d, 1290, 
and died about the close of the century. He wrote 
various tracts, epistles, and sermons, in German, which 
Surius translated into Latin and published, Cologne, 
1588, 8 VO. 

Bonlfhee VIII. pope a.d. 1294—1303, has left nu- 
merous epistl .'8 and bulla published by Bzovius and 
Wadding ; besides the Liber Sextus Decretaliwn, which 
Is a part of the Corpus Juris Canonici. 

Engelbert, a Benedictine monk, distinguished as 
early as a.d. 1273, and abbot of Admont in Styria 
from A.D. 1297. He wrote an heroic poem or pane- 
gyric on the coronation of Rodulph of Hapsburg, and 
a tract on the rise, progress, and fall of the Roman 
empire ; the last la In the Biblioth Pair. tom. xxv. and 
tho first is In all the collections of German historians. 

Thomas Wiekes or Wicclus, an English regular 
canon of St. Augustine in the monastery of Osneia, 
near Oxford, who flourished about a.d. 1299. He 
wrote a Chronicle of England from William tlie Con- 
queror A.D. 1066 to the year 1304, which was published 
among the Scriptores HiHorus Anglicwat tom. ii. Ox- 
ford, 1687, fob 


simple and beautiful religion of Christ. 
The most pernicious among them— .fpr all 
were not equal offenders — ^were those who 
led the mass of people to believe that men 
can perform more than God requires of 
them, and that all religion consists in the 
external homage of the lips and in certain 
bodily gestures. 

2. In the fourth and very full council 
of the Lateran, a.d. 1215, Innocent III. 
a most imperious pontiff, without asking 
the opinion of any one, published seventy 
decrees, in which, besides other enactments 
calculated to increase tho power of the 
pontiffs and to give importance to tho 
clergy, he extended the religious system 
by adding to it some new doctrines, or as 
they are called articles of faith. For 
whereas there had hitherto been different 
opinions respecting the manner in which 
Christ’s body and blood are present in the 
eucharist, and no public decision had de- 
fined what must be held and taught on this 
point, Innocent pronounced that opinion 
to be the only true one which is now uni- 
versal in the Romish church ; and he con- 
secrated to it the hitherto unknown term 
Transubstantiation.' lie also required it 
to be held as an article of faith, that every 
one is bound by a positive divine ordinance 
to enumerate and confess his sins to a 
priest, which indeed had before been the 
opinion of some doctors, but it was not the 
public belief of the church ; for up to this 
time, although the confession of sins was 
held to be a duty, yet every one had been 
at liberty according to his pleasure either 
to confess them mentally to God alone or 
orally to a priest also.^ The reception of 
both these dogmas as of divine authority, 

* See, among many others, Albertin, De Eucharistia^ 
lib. iii. p. 972. [Tho decree of Innocent is in Har- 
duiu’s ConciVuty tom. vii. p. 16, 17; “Una vero est 
fidelium universalis ecclcsia, extra quam nullus omnino 
salvatur. In qua idem ipso Sacerdos et Sacrifleiura 
Jesus Christus ; cujus corpus et sanguis in sacramento 
altaris sub speciebus panis et vinl veraciter continentur, 
transubstantiatis, pane in corpus, et vino in sanguinem, 
potestate divina, ut od perficiendum mysterium unitatit 
accipiamus de suo quod accopit ipse de nostro. Et hoc 
utique sacrameutum nemo potest conficere, nisi sacer- 
dos, qui fuerit rite ordlnatus secundum claves eoolesiae, 
quas ipse concessit apostolis et eorum successoribiia 
Jesus Christus.**— [This ominous and fktal 
word first occurs in Its Latin form, trantubstanttat{o» 
in a sermon of Hildebert of Tours (No. 93, Synodiem 
ad Sacerdotes, in his Opera, col. 685, &c. Bened. edit.), 
and tho verb transubstantiare was first used by Steidien, 
bishop of Autun from 1113 to 1129, in his tr^se D4 
Sacramento Altaris, cap. xiv. in the Biblio. Pair, 
Max. tom. xx. p. 1879.— R. 

» See DailI6, De Cotifessione AuriculaH^ and many 
others. [This decree of Innocent is in Uarduin, isbi 
supra, p. 33, art. xxi. It is in this form: “Omnia 
utriusque sexus fidelis, postquam ad annoa dUoretionis 
pervenerit, omnia sua solus pecoata oonftteatur fldeliter, 
saltern semel in anno, proprio sacerdoU ; et Injunotam 
sibi poenitentiam studoat pro viiibus adlmpfere, &o. 
alloquin et vivens ab Ingressu ecclesise arceatur, et 
moriens Christiana careat aepultura." — Mur, 
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in consequence of the injunction of Inno- 
cent, produced many regulations and de- 
cisions, wholly unknown in the Scriptures 
or in the early ages of the church, and 
calculated to foster superstition rather than 
piety. 

3. Nothing perhaps will show more 
clearly the general unsoundness of the 
religion of the age and its discordance 
with the Bible than the history of the 
societies of Flagellants, which first ori- 

7 ginated in Italy in the year 1260, and 
afterwards spread over a large part of 
Europe. A great multitude of persons of 
all ranks and ages and both sexes ran 
about the streets of cities and country 
towns, with whips in their hands, lashing 
miserably their naked bodies ; and they 
expected by this voluntary punishment, 
by their frightful countenances and their 
distracted cries, to procure the divine com- 
passion for themselves and others.* This 
method of propitiating the Supreme Being 
was perfectly accordant with views enter- 
tained in that age of the nature of reli- 
gion. Nor did these Flagellants do any- 
thing but what they had learned from the 
monks, and particularly from the mendi- 
cant orders. Hence they were at first 
highly revered and extolled for their sanc- 
tity, and not by the populace only but 
even by their rulers and governors. But 
when the turbulent, the extravagant, and 
those contaminated with absurd opinions, 
joined themselves to the more decent and 
moral Flagellants, the emperors and the 
pontiffs Issued decrees to put a stop to this 
religious frenzy. 

4. The expounders of the sacred volume 
in this century differed not at all from 
those who assumed that office in the pre- 
vious times. Most of them declared it 
to be their aim to draw out the internal 
juice and marrow of the sacred books, 
that is, to elicit their recondite or secret 
sense ; and for the most part they do it 
so clumsily, that a discerning man can 
hardly escape a nausea while reading their 
commentaries. Those who are disposed 
to put their power of endurance to the 
test may peruse the lucubrations of Hugo 
of St. Cher, Stephen Langton, and An- 
thony of Padua, on various parts of the 
Bible. None pursued this course more 
intensely or more ridiculously than the 
mystic doctors, of whom not one is so 
obtuse but he can see clearly in the 

sacred writers all the principles of his 
mystic theology. Nor were their opponents, 
the scholastics, entiiely averse from this 
method of interpretation ; though they 
were at more pains to collect the opinions 
of the ancient interpreters than to devise 
new ones ; as the example of Alexander 
Hales, William Alvernus, and Thomas 
Aquinas, will show. They likewise call 
in occasionally the aid of dialectics. To 
assist the expounders of the sacred books, 
Hugo of St. Cher composed his index of 
the words in these books or his Concor- 
dance to them.* The Dominicans by direc- 
tion of Jordan, the general of their order, 
set forth a new edition of the Latin ver- 
sion of the scriptures, carefully corrected 
by the older copies.* The Creeks at- 
tempted nothing in this department wor- 
thy of notice. But among the Syrians, 
Gregory Abulpharajiis very learnedly ex- 
plained a large portion of the Bible.'* 

5. It would be tedious to enumerate all 
those who treated systematically either 
theoretical or practical theology ; for all 
who possessed a tolerable share of discern- 
ment and ability to write applied them- 
selves to this branch of theology, and 
especially all those who taught in the 
schools, among whom the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans held the first rank. But 
it is not necessary to recite the names of 
these doctors, or to specify all their lucu- 
brations; for whoever has made himself 
acquainted with Albertus Magnus or with 
Thomas Aquinas, his disciple, knows them 
all. The first place among these writers 
on systematic theology belongs to Thomas 
Aquinas, who was commonly called the 
Angel of the Schools or the Angelic Doc- 
tor. For as soon as his Summa, or sys- 
tem of theology, both dogmatical and 
practical, began to circulate, all eagerly 
caught hold of the work and made it, in 
connexion with Lombard, the Master of 
the Sentences, the basis of instruction and 
the source of correct knowledge. Some 
indeed have denied that this celebrated 
work was the production of Thomas,*^ but 
their reasons are by no means solid artd 
satisfactory.® 

6. The greatest part of these doctors 
followed Aristotle as their model, and ap- 

* See Echard’s Scriptorcs Ordinis Frcedicator. tom. 
i. p. 194. 

* Simon, Critique de la BiUioth. EccUs. de M. Du 
Pin, tome i. p. 341, 

* Asseman, liiOlioth. Orient. Vat. tom. ii. p. 277. 

s See Launoi, 2'raditio Ecclesice llomunai circa Si- 
trnniam, p. 290. 

^ See Nat Alexander, Hist. Eccles. stecul. xiii. p. 
391 ; Kchard and Quetifs Scriptores Ordinis Praidi- 
cator. scecul. xiii. tom. i. p. 29.1. &o. ; Touron’s Vie de 
St. Thirme, p. G04. 

* SchStgen, Hist. FlageUantium ; BoUeau, Hist, de 
F^ellans, chap. ix. p. 253. A drawing descriptive of 
this penance of the Flagellants is given by Martene, 
Foyage Litter, de deux BenSdictins, tome ii. p. 105. 
Compare Muratori't Antio. Ital. Medii Moi, torn. vl. 
p. 469, &c. 
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plied his principles* both dialectical and 
philosophical, to the investigation and ex- 
plication of Christian doctrines. In ex- 
plaining metaphysically the more abstruse 
doctrines, they followed the opinions of 
the Realists. For this sect had far more 
. followers through nearly all this century 
than the Nominalists ; which may be 
attributed to the vast influence of Alber- 
tus and Thomas, who stood at the head of 
the Realists at this time. But although 
these most lucid, irrefragable, seraphic, 
and angelic doctors, as they were called, 
may have viewed themselves as sagacious 
and powerful defenders of revealed reli- 
gion, yet they very often poured darkness 
rather than light upon their subjects. For 
not to mention their intolerable and often 
ridiculous phraseology or their disgusting 
barbarity of style, and to pass by their 
senseless eagerness for prying into subjects 
inscrutable to man, they failed in the very 
points in which true philosophers ought 
least of all to be found defective; for 
their definitions are obscure and inaccu- 
rate, and their divisions are unsuitable and 
illogical. And these faults, which neces- 
sarily produce confusion of thought and 
obscurity in reasoning, are chargeable on 
the great Thomas himself. 

7. This propensity to examine religious 
subjects by the powers of reason and hu- 
man sagacity greatly lessened the number 
of those who, in the manner of the ancients 
and without employing philosophy, were 
accustomed to demonstrate religious truths 
by the scriptures and by the authority of 
the fathers, and who were therefore called 
biblical divines. Certain pious men in- 
deed,* and even the Roman pontiffs,* seri- 
ously admonished the theologians, and 
more especially those of Paris, to avoid 
[ the subtleties of philosophy, and to teach 
the doctrines of salvation according to the 
scriptures with simplicity and purity, but 
their admonitions were fruitless; for so 
great was the enthusiasm for metaphysics, 
dialectics, and philosophy, that no argu- 
ments or exhortations could control it. 
The scholastic doctors did not indeed 
wholly disregard the scriptures and tradi- 
tion; but what they adduce from these 

» Seo Bulfflus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. ili. p. 9, 129, 
180; Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. tcrni. 1. p. 91, 92, 94. 

* See especially a sharp and memorable epistle of 
Gregory IX. to the Parisian masters ; in liulseus. Hist. 
Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 129, which concludes with 
these words: ** Mandamus et districto prsecipimus, 
quatenus sine fermento mundanse scientias doceatis 
theologicam puritatem, non adulterantes verbum Del 
philosophorum figmentis — sed contend terminis a pa- 
tribus instltutis mentis auditorum vestrorum fructu 
coelesti eloquil saginctls, ut hauriant de fontibus Sal- 
vatorls." 


sources showed plainly that they had not 
been carefully studied.® At length they 
relinquished this study entirely to others, 
and reserved to themselves merely the 
province of disputing and philosophising. 
The outward circumstances of these doc- 
tors were not the least efficient cause of 
their pursuing such a course; for most 
of them were Dominican and Franciscan 
monks ; and these sects held no property, 
possessed no libraries, and were moreover 
required to lead unsettled and vagrant 
lives. Of course, those who wished to 
make a figure as writers were compelled 
to rely wholly upon their own ingenuity. 

8. The followers of the old divines 
deemed it the more necessary to resist 
strenuously these new dialectical theolo- 
gians, in proportion as they instilled cor- 
rupt and dangerous sentiments into the 
youth in their schools. For they not only 
explained the mysteries of religion accord- 
ing to the principles of their dialectics, 
subjecting them to the empire of reason, 
but they also brought forward doctrines 
which were absolutely impious and mani- 
festly hostile to religion ; doctrines relat- 
ing to God, to matter, the world, the origin 
of all things, and the nature of the human 
soul ; and if any one taxed them with the 
fact they were accustomed to answer, that 
these doctrines were philosophically true 
and consonant with right reason, but that 
they readily admitted them to be theologi- 
cally false. And hence, throughout this 
century, in all the universities and parti- 
cularly at Paris and Oxford, you might 
see the ancient and biblical divines utter- 
ing decisions, opinions, and treatises in 
opposition to the dialectic theologians, 
and both publicly and privately accusing 
them of corrupting the religion of the 
scriptures.* Even St. Thomas was judged 
by the Parisians to be unsound, or to 
deviate on many points from the simple 
truth.® He indeed, though involved in 
various contests, escaped without harm ; 
but others of less weight of character were 
required publicly to confess their errors 
while alive, or were severely censured after 
their death. 

9. Still more dangerous ‘to the scholastic 
divines were the mystics, and all those who 

* Faydit’s Alteration du Hogme Thiotogique par la 
Philos, d* Aristote, p. 289; Simon’s Critique de la JBih~ 
liofh. Eccles. de M. Du Pin^ tome i. p. 170, 187. 

4 See Matth. Paris, Historia Major, p. 541 ; Bulaeus, 
Hist, Acad. Paris, tom. ill. in many places, but espe- 
cially p. 397, 430, 433, 472, &c. 

s See Launoi, Hist. Gymnas, NaoarrsntVpar 111. lib. 
iii. c. cxvl. in his 0pp. tom. Iv. par. 1. p. 485 ; Bulaeus, 
ubi supra, tom. iv. p. 204 ; Zornius, Ojmscula Sacra, 
tom. !. p, 445 ; Simon, Lettres Choisies, tome U. p. 266, 
&c.; Echard’s Script. Ord. Preedic. tom. i. p. 435, &c. 


nialntained that piety was the only thing 
to be regarded, and that all discussions on 
religious subjects were to be discarded;- 
for these were the most acceptable to the 
people, and had most influence with them. 
The accusations and prejudices of such 
opponents, the dialecticians judged it not 
advisable to repel by force, but to conci- 
liate by prudent measures. They there- 
fore extolled mystic theology with lavish 
praises, and even explained its principles 
in various treatises, combining it with the 
theology taught in the schools, notwith- 
standing the two systems were naturally 
at variance. The works of this character 
by Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Robert 
Capito, and Thomas Aquinas, are well 
known. Nor did they blush to publish 
comments on Dionysius himself, the cory- 
of the mystics, whom perhaps they 
at the same time viewed with secret con- 
tempt.* 

10. Therefore in this century both the 
scholastics and the mystics wrote treatises 
on the duties of a Christian life, and on 
the way in which the soul is to be purified 
from ita corruptions ; but, as may readily 
be supposed, their treatises are very dif- 
ferent in character. What the mystics 
taught and recommended as being a life of 
piety may be learned from the annotations of 
George Pachymeres on Dionysius, written 
in Greek, and from the Spiritual Insti- 
tutes or Compendium of mystic theology 
by Humbert de Romanis. The primary 
object of the scholastics was to explain the 
nature of virtues and vices, as is manifest 
from the numerous Summas [or systems] 
of the virtues and vices which appeared in 
this age. The virtues they divide into 
the moral (which are precisely those that 
Aristotle recommended to his disciples), 
and the theological, of which there are 
three — faith, hope, and love — according to 
the enumeration of St. Paul, 1 Corinth, 
xiii. 13. In explaining both they spend 
more time on questions and controversies 

1 Whether Mosheim has here stated the real motives 
of these men in extolling and expounding the princi- 
ples of the mystics, those must judge who are familiar 
wUh their writings. Metaphysical theology and mys- 
tical will be found often associated in the minds of 
the devout in every age. And in that age, the mystics 
gave at least as good evidence of deep-toned piety or 
of intimate communion with God as any others ; and 
such men as Bonaventura may easily be supposed to 
have felt not a little sympathy with them in their 
devout contemplations. Who does not know how 
much the writings of Thomas di Ketnpis (a mystic of i 
the fourteenth century) have been admir^, even by j 
Protestants, down to the present times ? Besides, those 
more devout scholastics give too much evidence of 
sincerity and Integrity to admit, without strong proof, 

I that they would deliberately and systematically com- 
write books in defence of a religious system 
^ich in their hearts they viewed with contempt. — 


than in giving direct and lucid instruction. 
In this department the pre-eminence is due 
to Thomas, who devotes the entire second 
part of his Summa to moral or practical 
theology, and on whom innumerable others 
wrote commentaries. 

11. But great care is necessary in reading 
the writers on moral theology of this and 
the following centuries. For though they 
use the same terms which the inspired 
writers and we of the present day do, yet 
they assign to them very different imports. 
The justice, charity, sanctity, and faith of 
most of the doctors of this age, are not 
identical with the virtues which Christ and 
his apostles designate by these terms. Ac- 
cording to the views of Christ, he is a holy 
or pious man who devotes his whole soul to 
God and to his law; but the writers of these 
times denominate him a holy and pious man 
who divests himself of his possessions and 
worldly goods in order to enrich the priest 
and to build churches and monasteries, and 
who docs not deny or neglect to do any- 
thing which the pontiffs would have men 
believe or do. And it is lawful and right, 
if we may believe these writers, to treat 
with all possible severity and even to mas- 
sacre a Wetic — that is, one who will not 
be submissive to the will of the Roman 
pontiff. The iustice therefore which was 
inculcated in that age was a very different 
thing from that which the Scriptures en- 
join. 

12. Aino*i^ the Greeks, Nicetas Acomi- 
natus in his Treasury of the Orthodox 
Faith confronted all the sects of errorists ; 
but it was in the manner of the Greeks — 
that is, by the testimonies and the authority 
of the fathers and ecclesiastical councils, 
rather than by the declarations of holy 

scripture and by sound arguments 

Among the Latins, Raymund of Pennafort 
attempted to confute the Jews and Saracens, 
not in the manner practised previously, by 
penalties and the sword, but b]^ arguments 
addressed to the understanding.* And this 
led many others, who were no contemptible 
disputants and who were acquainted with 
the Hebrew and Arabic languages, to as- 
sail these nations in a similar manner, among 
whom Raymund Martini, the author of the 
Pugio Fidei^ manifestly stands pre-emi- 
nent.* Thomas also contended for the 
truth of Christianity in his Summa contra 
Gentesy which is no contemptible perform- 
ance.^ And Alanus ab Insulis [Alain de 


* Echard and Quetlfs Scriptores Ord, JPrcedic, tom. 1. 
B£ecul. xili. p. 106, &c. 

* Bayle, Victionnaire^ article Martin^ tom. U. p. 
2077 ; Colomeslus, tiupania OHentalif, p. 209. 

* Fabrioitts, JOelectiu Jrgumentorum et Scriptor, pro 
Veritate Religionis Chrutiants^ p. 270. 
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risle] did the same in his work Against the 
Jews and the Pagans, Those who engaged 
in other controversievS were far inferior in 
merit to these, and aimed rather to render 
their adversaries odious than to lead them 
to embrace the truth. 

13. The principal controversy of this 
century was that which had produced sepa- 
ration between the Greek and Latin 
churches ; and in discussing and endeavour- 
ing to settle this division nearly the whole 
century was consumed in unsuccessful 
efforts. Gregory IX. employed the Fran- 
ciscan monks, especially after the year 
1232, in negociations for peace with the 
Greeks, but their efforts were unavailing. ^ 
Afterwards in the year 1247, Innocent IV. 
sent John of Parma with other Franciscans 
to negociate with the Greeks; and on the 
other side, the Greek patriarch came in 
person to Rome and was created legate of 
the apostolic see.* But still several causes 
prevented an adjustment of all difficulties. 
Under Urban IV. the business was managed 
more successfully. For Michael Palmolo- 
gus, as soon as he had expelled the Latins 
out of Constantinople, in order to establish 
liis empire and secure the friendship of the 
Roman pontiff, sent ambassadors to Rome 
declaring his readiness to conclude a peace. 
But Urban died before the difficult nego- j 
ciations were brought to a conclusion.*] 
Under Gregory X. after various discussions ! 
in the second council of Lyons a.d. 1274, 
John Veccus, the patriarch of Constanti- 

* The records of the transaction arc o.xtant In Wad- 
ding’s Annales Minorum, tom. ii- p. 279, 296, &c. and 
in Kchard’s Scriptores Ordinis Pratdicator. torn. 1. p. 
103, 9U, &o. See also Matthew Paris, Historia Major, 
p. 386, &c. [The union was prevented by the well- 
known principles of the Romish court which had all 
one aim, namely, to subject the whole world to tliem- 
selves, or to make all nations tributary to the see of* 
Rome, and thus to enrich themselves at the expense of 
others. At least the Greek patriarch Germanus, in his 
letter to the cardinals in the above-cited passage of 
Matthew Paris, says : — “ Destroy the cause of the an- 
cient hostility between the Latins and tiie Greeks — we 
have commenced the negoclation for peace, and have 
written to the Pope t let God purge your hearts of all 
high thoughts that exalt themselves against a fraternal 
union. The severing of our union proceeds from the 
tyranny of your oppression and the exactions of the ] 
Romish church, which from being a mother has be- 
come a stepmother, and is like a rapacious bird that 
drives away her own young, which tramples upon the 
lowly in proportion as they are the more prostrate. 
Therefore let Roman avarice, inveterate as it is, be 
subdued, and let us proceed to an examination of the 
truth. You, eager solely for earthly possessions collect 
together silver and gold every quarter ; and yet 
you say that you are the disciples of Him who said. 

Silver and gold have I none.’ You make kingdoms | 
tributary to you, you increase your revenues by naviga- 
tions, your deeds contradict the profession of your 
Wv^r—Schl 

* See Baiuze, MitceUanea, tom, vii. p, 370, 388, 393, 

897, 497, 498 ; Wadding’s Annulet Minor, tom. iU. and 
Iv. p. 87, &o. ^ I 

* Wadding, ttbi tupra, tom iv. p. 181, 201, 22.3, 269, 

303. 


nople, and some other Greek bishops agree- I 
ing to it, the Greeks publicly consented to * 
the terms of compromise prescribed by the 
pontiff.^ But on a change in the state of 
public affairs, the fear of a war from the 
Latins being at an end, Andronicus, the 
son of Michael, in the council of Constanti- 
nople held in the palace of Blachernaa a d. 
1284, annulled this disgraceful compromise 
and sent its author Veccus into exile.* 
After this the rancour and disputes became 
more violent than ever. 

14. We pass over the private and minor 
controversies which arose here and there. 
The only one which remains and deserves 
notice is, the discussions in France and in 
other countries during this century respect- 
ing the Lord’s Supper. Notwithstanding 
Innocent III. in the Lateran council of 
1215, had placed transubstantiation among 
the public doctrines of the Latin church, 
yet many had doubts of the validity of this 
decree, and even maintained that other 
opinions were quite probable. Those who 
approved the Berengarian sentiment, that 
the bread and wine were only symbols of 
the body and blood of Christ, dared not 
publicly avow and defend their opinions.® 
Yet there were many who deemed it suffi- 
cient to maintain what is called the real 
presence, though they might explain the 
mode of that presence differently from 
Innocent.^ Pre-eminent among these was 
John, surnamed Pungens-Asinum [the Ass- 
goader], a subtle docW of Paris, who near 
the close of the century avowed his pre- 
ference of consubstantiation before transub- 
stantiation, and yet was not condemned by 
the doctors there for advancing such an 
opinion.® 

< See Wadding, uhi supra, tom. iv. p. 343, 371. tom. 
V. p. 9,. 29, 62; Colonia, Hist. LittSr. de Ui k'Ule de 
Lyon, tome ii. p. 284. 

^ Lpo Allatius, De Perpetua Consentione Ecdet. 
Orient, et Occident, lib. ii. cap. xv. xvl. p. 727, Ac.; 
Spanheira, De Perpetua Dissensione Greecorum et La~ 
tinor. in his 0pp. tom. ii. p. 488, &c. and eUewhere, 

® Bulceus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. lil. p. 373. 

’ Alllx, Prq-fatio ad F. Johannis Determinat, de Sa~ 
cramento AUarit, Ldnd. 1686, 8vo. 

** Ills book was published by Allix [Lond. 1686, 8v^, 
See Baluzo, ViteB Pvntif. Aotnion. tom. 1. ; 

D'Achery, Spicilegium, tom. iil. p. 58; Echard’e 
Script. Domini, tom. 1. p. 561. [According to Du Pin, 
Auteurs Ecclisiast. soscul. xlv. cap. v. John of Paris, 
surnamed Pungens-Asinum, lived in the early part of 
the thirteenth century and was a different person from 
that John of Paris who opposed the papal doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Neitlier did this latter John escape 
censure from the divines of Paris ; tor In the year 1806 
they silenced him. and forbade his either preaching or 
lecturing on pain of excommunication. Be app^ed 
to the Pope then at Boiurdeaux, who appointed com- 
missioners to try the case, but before th# day of trial 
John died, on the 15th Jan. 1306. Similar to this gre 
the statements of Cave ( Hitt, Liter.) and Fabrlolus, 
BUM. Med, et Infi' Latin, lib. lx. p. 322.-— Afun 
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CENTUBY XIII. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HISTOttT OF RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1 . It would be endless to enumerate all 
the additions which the pontiff made pub- 
licly and the priests and monks privately 
to the exterior of religion, in order to 
render it more splendid and imposing. We 
shall therefore despatch the extensive sub- 
ject in a few words. Those who directed 
public worship conceived, that the religion 
generally embraced in those times was not 
to be presented solely to the understanding, 
but also to the eyes and the senses of man- 
kind, that it might make a deeper impression 
on their minds. Hence at stated times, 
and particularly on the festivals, they were 
accustomed to exhibit the divine works and 
beneficent acts and all the more striking 
facts in sacred history by signs and em- 
blems, or rather by mimic representations.* 
These scenic representations, partly comic 
and partly tragic, though they might gra- 
tify the senses and produce some transient 
emotions in the soul, were still rather pre- 
judicial than advantageous to the cause of 
religion, and they afforded matter for ridi- 
cule to the more discerning. 

2. Xo one will think it strange that after 
the establishment of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, the consecrated bread of the 
eucharist should have received divine ho- 
nours. This having become an established 
custom, the various ceremonies by which 
that bread was honoured followed of course. 
Hence those splendid caskets in which God 
in the form of bread might reside as in bis 
house, and be carried from place to place ; 
hence lamps and other decorations were 
added to these reputed domiciles of a pre- 
sent deity; hence this bread was carried in 
splendid processions along the streets to the 
sick, and other rites of the like character 
were introduced. This superstition reached 
its zenith when the festival of the body of 
Christ, as it is called, was instituted. One 
Juliana, a nun who lived at Liege in the 
Netherlands, gave out she had been divinely 
instructed it was the pleasure of God that 
an annual festival should be kept in honour 
of the holy supper, *or rather of the body of 
Christ as present in the holy supper. Few 
persons gave credit to her vision.? But 


* This extravagance in getting up religious shows 
originated, I suspect, with the Mendicant orders. 

* This fanatical woman declared that as often as she 
addr^sed herself to God or to the saints in prayer, she 
saw the full moon with a small defect or breach in It, 
^d that having long studied to find out the signtflea- 
uon of this grange appearance, she was inwardly In- 
formM by the Spirit that the moon signified the 
J Il«f 1 'J*® defect or breach was the want of an 
annual festival in honour of the holy sacrament.— J/ac#. 
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Robert, the bishop of Liege, in the year 1246 
ordered this new festal day, though many 
were opposed to it, to be celebrated through- 
out his diocese. After the death of J uliana 
her friend Eve, another woman of Liege, 
ceased not from prosecuting the business, till 
at length Urban IV. in the year 1 264 imposed 
that festival upon the whole church. Yet 
this pontiff died shortly after signing the 
decree; so that this festival was not uni- 
versally observed by the Latin churches 
until Clement V. in the council of Vienne 
A.D. 1311, confirmed the edict of Urban.® 
And this festival contributed to establish 
the people in the doctrine of transubsfari- 
tiation more than the decree of the Lateran 
council under Innocent III. 

3. At the close of the century Boniface 
VIII. added to the public ceremonies of 
the church the year of jubilee, which is 
still celebrated at Rome with great pomp 
and splendid preparations. In the year 
1 299 there arose among the people at Rome 
a rumour that those who should the next 
year visit the temple of St. Peter would 
obtain the patdon of all their sins, and that 
this privilege was annexed to every hun- 
dredth year. Boniface ordered inquiry to 
be made into the truth of this opinion ; and 
he learned from many witnesses of good 
credit that, according to very ancient ec- 
clesiastical law and usage, all those who 
devoutly visited St. Peter’s church in the 
course of the years which terminate centu- 
ries thereby merited indulgences for a 
hundred years. The pontiff therefore, in 
an epistle sent throughout Christendom, 
decided that in every centennial year all 
who should confess and lament their sins, 
and devoutly visit the temple of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Rome, should receive ple- 
nary abolition of their sins.^ The succes- 


* See Fisen’s Ori^o Prima Festi Corporis Christi ex 
vino Sanct<B Virgini Juliante dioinitus ohlato^ Liege, 
1619, 8vo; Daille, De Cultus Religion .Objecto, p. 287, 
&c.; Acta Sanctor. Aprilis, tom.l. p. 437, &c. and p. 
903 ; and (one who should have been named first) Be- 
nedict XIV. the Boman pontlif, De Festis Christi et 
Mariccy lib. 1. cap. xii. in his Opp. tom. x. p. 360. 

* Such is the statement of Cretan, nephew of Boni- 
face Ylll. and cardinal of St. George, in his Relutio 
de Centesimo seu Jubifeeo Anno, which is in all the 
Bibhotheoas of the Fathers, and particularly in the 
Biblioth, Max. Fatrum^ tom. xxv. p. 267. Nor is there 
any reason why we should suppose that he misrepre- 
sents facts or that Boniface acted craftily and avari- 
ciously in this matter. [But when we consider the 
ambitious and avaricious character which Boniface 
manifested in innumerable ways, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he was so passive a being in this whole 
transaction, and that he had no other object in view 
than the furtherance of piety and the continuation of 
an ancient usage, which he found to be confirmed by 
the testimony of four aged persons, of whom one was 
a hundred and seven years old. The belief had long 
prevailed that Romish indulgences were more efficient 
than any others; and the pilgrims who travelled to 
Borne in order to .obtain remission of sins there 
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8ors of Boniface adorned this institution 
with many new rites ; and after finding by 
experience that it brought both honour and 
gam to the church of Rome they limited it 
to shorter periods, so that at the present 
time every twenty-fifth year is a jubilee.* 

CHAPTER V. 
msToar of heuesies. 

1. The Greeks mention no new sects as 
originating among them in this century. 
The oriental sects of the Jacobites and 
Nestorians,- who equally with the Greeks 
spurned the laws of the Roman church, were 
repeatedly solicited by pontifical legates of 
the orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic 
to put themselves under the dominion of 
the Roman pontifis. Innocent IV. en- 
deavoured to annex both those communi- 
ties to bis empire in the year I ‘246. And 
Nicolaus IV. offered terms of reconcilia- 
tion to the Nestorians, and particularly to 
those irdiabiting northern Asia, in the year 


stood under the immediate protection of the Popes. — 
I (Seethe Becrei. Oration}^ par. ii. cans. xiv. quos. iil. 
cap. xxiil.; Hi quis liomi petas, and cap. xxv.; Jlli qui, 
ike. and others also, par. i. distinc. Ixxviii.) These 
pilgrims made many voluntary offerings to the Romish 
eliurch which wGi»t into the Pope’s treasury and also 
increased the business of the citizens, notwithstanding 
they could obtain notiking at Rome which they could 
not obtain at a cheaper rate of their own bishops at 
home. In these circumstances, what was more natural 
than for the thought to occur to Boniface of deriving 
some advantages from the rumour which was spreading 
at Rome, and which perhaps was set on foot or at least 
helped forward by his own creatures, and therefore 
ratlier to fabricate than search after proofs that a jubilee 
of Indulgences was sanctioned by the ancient ecclesi- 
astical law? Plenary indulgence had hitherto been 
confined to the crusaders. But those enterprises had 
now ceased, and a Journey to Rome was less hazardous 
to life than a Journey to Palestine. The public roads 
in Italy exhibited an almost continuous procession or 
a line of march from one end to the other ; and nearly 
every day 200,000 foreigners might be counted at Rome. 
Indeed it has been estimated that 2,000,000 of people 
visited Rome during the year 1300 ; and tlie concourse 
there was so great that many w'ere trodden to death by 
the throng. So happy a result of this experiment inude 
both the Pope and the citizens of Rome wish that a 
century was not so long an interval. Therefore Cle- 
ment VI. repeated the jubilee a.d. 1350, and Nicolaus 
V. established the festival to be held once in twenty- 
five years.— .Sc/j/. [Urban VI. in the year 1389, had 
previously reduced the interval to thirty-tliree years— 
the 8uppo.sed years of our Lord’s ago at his crucifixion. 
See Amort, De Indufgentm^ par, i. p. 84, and Sponda- 
nus, Anmil. Ecclet. ad ann. 1389, No. 3.— 7^ 

• The writers on the jubilee are enumerated by Fa- 
brioius, Bihliog. Antiq. p. 816, &c. ; to his list others 
may be added, and among them especially Charles 
Chats, a recent author, whose LtUret Historiqms et 
Dogma tiquet sur let Jubiles et let Indulgeticet were 
published at the Hague, J75],3vol8. 8vo. [He was 
minister of the French churoh at the Hague. The first 
volume of the Letters is devoted to the history of the 
Roman jubilees, traces their origin to the avarice of 
Boniface VIII. a.d. 1300, points out their resemblance 
to the Roman secular games, and gives a particular 
account of each jubilee from their origin in the year 
1300 to the year 1760. The second and third volumes 
are devoted to Uie sut^ject of Indulgences. — Mur, 


1278.® And some of the bishops of both 
those sects seemed not averse to the pro 
posed terras. But after a short time, 
from various causes all hopes of such a 
reconciliation vanished. 

2. During the whole of this century the 
Roman pontifis were engaged in fierce and 
bloody conflicts with heretics ; that is, 
with those who taught differently from what 
the Romish church prescribed to them, 
and brought under discussion the power 
and prerogatives of the pontifis. For the 
S(‘ct3 of the Catharij the WuldenseSy the 
Petrol) rusianSy and many others, spreading 
themselves over nearly all Europe, and 
especially in Italy, France, Germany, ^ and 


* Raynald, Annalos F.cdcs. tom. xiil. ad ann. 1217, 
see. 32, &G. and tom. xv. ad ann. 1.303, sec. 22. iinil 
1301, see. 23; Matth. Paris, llistoria Major, p. .372, 

3 In Gi'rmany tlicy wore called SU'dingers from a 
di.sirict in ancient Friejjland where they were most 
numerous, and Hallcan heretics from a town in Swa- 
l)ia where they resided. The Stedingers were accused 
of magic and of Maniclueism, but seem rather to 
have been Waldensians than Manichceans. Their 
chief difterence was, that they refused to pay tithes to 
tlie bishops, particularly to the bisliops of Bremen and 
Minden, ai»d in general resolved to be free from the 
opi»ressive slavery of tlie clergy. These poor people in 
the year 12.34 were nearly exterminated by an army of 
40,000 crusaders. See Ritter's Dm. de Pago Htedhig 
ft Htedingis llcereUcis, and Ilarzheim's Omdlia Ger- 
man. tom. iii. p. .561, Ac. The Hailcan heretics may 
bo best understood from Uit* account of Albrecht of 
Stado in hU C/iionicon, ad ann. 1248. He thus 
describes theni : “ Strange and miserable heretics 
began to multiply in the church of God, who ringing 
the bells and calling the barons and freciiolders toge- 
ther at Hallo in Swabia, thus preached in public tliat 
the pope was a lieretic, and aU the bisliops and prelates 
simoniacs and heretics, and also the inferior prelates 
and the priests ; because being defiled with vices and 
mortal sins they had not authority to bind and loos^o, 
and that they all seduced the people ; that priests guilty 
of mortal sins could not administer the sacrament, 
that neither the pope nor the bishops could interdict 
any living man from the worship of God, and that those 
who prohibited it were heretics and seducers ; that the 
Dominicans and Franciscans corrupted the church l>y 
preaching falsehood, and that all those monks and like- 
wise the Cistercians led sinful and unrighteous lives. 
'I'hat there was no one who declared the truUi and 
who observed good faith in action except themselves 
and their assoc jate.s— that hitlicrto your preachers 
have buried tlie truth, and have preached falsehood, 
while wo do the contrary. Tho indulgence (pardon ) 
which we offer to you is not fictitious and fabricated 
by the apostolic (the pope) nor by the bishops, o«kt 
comes solely from God and from our order. We dare 
not make mention of the pope, because he leads so 
I wicked a life and is a man of so bad example. — Pray 
j yc for the emperor Frederick and for Conrad— tiic poiie 
I has not the power of binding nor of loosing, because 
I he does not lead an apostolical life.”— See also Bern- 
I hold's Dist. cb> Conrudo IV. fmpei'atore, HnUensium 
Hceretkorum nliquandb Defensore, Altdorf. 1768. — 
Among the Inquisitors in Germany, Conrad of Mar- 
purg rendered himself particularly famous. He wa.s a 
Dominican and confessor of St. Elizabeth of Thurin- 
gia, whose biography ho composed, and with much 
simplicity he united all the qualities requisite for ao 
bloody and inhuman an office as that of an Inquisitor. 
This abominable man, burning witli hatred against 
heretics, raved against high and low, allowed no one 
a legal trial, but imprisoned the Innocent till toey 
would thetnselves confess guilt of which they were 
unconscious. See Albrecht's Chronicon, ad aim. 1283. 
The German archbishops counselled him to use greater 
moderation ; but the delirious man continued bis 
mad career, preaclui.g a crusade against the heretics. 
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Spain, collected congregations and threa- 
tened great danger to the Romish domina- 
tion. New sects were added to the old 
ones, differing indeed widely^ in their 
opinions, but all agreeing in this, that the 

? revailing religion was false, and that the 
toman pontiffs most unjustly arrogated 
to themselves dominion over Christians 
and their religious worship. And not a 
few noblemen listened, with favourable and 
even eager attention, to the doctrines 
maintained by these classes of persons out 
of the scriptures against the power, the 
wealth, and the vices of the pontiffs and 
of the whole clerical order. And hence 
new and extraordinary arms were requi- 
site to overcome and subdue so numerous 
and powerful opponents. 

3. Nowhere was there a greater num- 
ber of heretics of every description than 
in Languedoc and the adjacent regions. 
For several persons, and especially Ra)^- 
mund VI. the earl of Toulouse, afforded 
them protection ; and the bishops in those 
provinces were so negligent and remiss in 
their proceedings against heretics, that 
thej^ were able to organise and increase 
their congregations without fear. On 
Ixu'ng apprised of these facts, Innocent 
III. sent extraordinary legates into these 
provinces near the beginning of the cen- 
tury, to correct the faults committed by 
the bishops, and to extirpate the heretics 
by all possible means. These legates were 
Raynicr, a Cistercian monk, and Peter de 
Castronovo or Castelnau,* archdeacon of 
Maguelonne and subsequently too a Cis- 
tercian monk. To these were afterwards 
added others, the most noted of whom was 
uominic, a Spaniard, the well-known foun- 
iler of the order of preaching monks, who 
returning from Rome in the year 1206 
connected himself with these papal legates, 
and by his preaching and in other ways very 
strenuously assailed the heretics. Those 
men acting by authority from the pontiff, 
and without consulting the bishops or ask- 
ing their aid, hunted after heretics ; and 
t?hose whom they could not convert by 
arguments, they caused to be subjected to 
capital punishments. In common language 
they were called Inquisitors; and from 
them that terrible tribunal for heretics 
called the Inquisition took its rise. 

4. As this new class of functionaries, 


till at last he was put to death by some noblenian near 
Marpurg. See Haralieim’a Vuncilia Ctrman. toai. iii. 
p. 543, &c,~-ScA/. 

many of the Romish writers doootninate this 
P^r the first Inquisitor \ but in what sense he was so 
WHi appear from what we are about to say. See 
concenung him the ^cta Sanetor. Umi. i. Martii, p. 
41 1, etc. 
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the Inquisitors, performed effectually the 
duties assigned them, and purged the pro- 
vinces in which they laboured of numerous 
heretics, similar papal legates were sta- 
tioned in nearly all the cities whose inhabi- 
tants were suspected, notwithstanding the 
people opposed it, and often either expelled 
or massacred the Inquisitors. The coun- 
cil of Toulouse in which Roman us, car- 
dinal of St. Angelo, presided as pontifical 
legate, a.o. 1229, proceeded still farther; 
for it ordered the establishment of a board 
of Inquisitors in each city, composed of 
one clergyman and three laymen. * But 
Gregory IX. altered the institution in the 
year 1233, and conferred on the preaching 
monks or Dominicans the inquisition fur 
heresy in France, and by a formal bull 
freed the bishops from that duty.* And 
upon this the bishop of Tournay, as papal 
legate, stationed Peter Cellani and Wil- 
liam Amald as the first Inquisitors 
of heretical pravity at Toulouse; and 
soon after he created similar Inquisitors in 
all the cities where the Dominicans liad 
convents.^ From this period we are to 
date the commencement of the dreadful 
tribunal of the Inquisition, which in this 
and the following centuries subdued such 
hosts of heretics, either by forcing them 
back into the church, or by committi^ 
them to the temporal authorities to mz 
burned. For the Dominicans erected, first 
at Toulouse and then at Carcassone and , 
other places, permanent courts, before 
which were arraigned not only heretics and 
those suspected of heresy, but all who 
were accused of magic, soollisaying, Juda- 
ism, sorcery, and similar odences. And 
these courts were afterwards extended 
to otlier countries of Europe, though not 
everywhere with equal iacility and suc- 
cess.® 

* See Harduin’s Corintm, tom, vil. p. 175. 

* Guido's MS. Chronicle of the Roman pontiffs, in 
Echard’s Script. Pnedientor, tom. L p.' 88 ; Percin's 
Hist. Jnquisitionis Tohsanee, suHoined to his llfst. 
Conventus Fratr. Prtpiicattyr, Toulouse, 1693, 8vo? and 
Hist. GSnSrate de Languedoc, tome Hi. 394, 395. 

* Echard and Percin, ubi mprn. 

5 The account here given of the origin and early 
history of Iho Inquisition dMfera very wch from wbfit 
is stated lu numberless books ; yet it » suppoi-ted \ff 
the most ones cepllonable testimonies which cannot 
here be ad<luccd. I.eamed men tell that St. Div 
minic invented the court of the Inquisition and first 
instituted it at Toulouse, that be was himself the first 
Inquisitor who was ever appointed, that the year is 
uncertain; yet that it is beyond dispute that Innocent 
111. in the liateran council, a.p. 14215, approved and 
confirmed this tribunal. See Fabridus, Lwx EmngcUi 
ToH Orhi Exorwns, p. 569; Limbofeh, Hist, /riqmsrff. 
lib. V cfp> X. p. 39, &c. and other writers who are 
mentioned by Fabriclos. 1 b!8|^«ve that those who 
make such statements havctthelr auriiorities for the^ 
but those authoritieoare unquestionably not of the tir^ 
order. Most of the tnodt*^ writcTO follow Idniboreh, 
whore History of the Inquisition is an exeellerat Wiiric 
on the fluldect* and indeed may bq. oenSidwed the Rrin*' 
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5. The method of proceeding in the 
courts of the Inquisition was at first simple, 
and not materially different from that in 
the ordinary courts.* But gradually the 
Dominicans, guided by experience, ren- 
dered it far more complex, and so shaped 
their proceedings that the mode of trying 
heretical causes (if the phrase is allowable) 
was wholly different from that practised in 
secular courts. For these simple monks, 
being wholly ignorant of judicial proceed- 
ings, and acquainted with no other tribunal 
than that which in the Romish church is 
called the penitentiary tribunal, regulated 
these new courts of the Inquisition as far 
as possible according to the plan of tliose 
religious proceedings. And hence arose 
that strange system of jurisprudence, bear- 
ing in many respects the most striking 
features of injustice and wrong. Who- 
ever duly considers this history of their 
origin will be able to account for many 
things which are unsuitable, absurd, and 
contrary to justice, in the mode of pro- 
ceeding against offenders in the courts of 
the Inquisition.* 


oipal work. LImhorch is to be corntnendcd for his 
diligence and his fidelity. lJut he was very indifferently 
acquainted with the ecclesiastical history of the inid<ile 
ages ; nor did he derive his materials from the original 
gourccs but from second-hand writers, and he there- 
fomfrll into not a few mistakes. At least, what he 
tells U3 respecting the origin of the Inqtiisition is not 
true. Nor arc the accounts of others much better. In 
particular, not one of the positions stated above is true. 
Many of the Dominicans who to this day preside in 
the courts of tho Inquisition and higlily extol Its sanc- 
tity. yet deny that St. Dominic invcjited the Inquisi- 
tion or that he was the first Inquisitor, nay, that he 
was ail inquisitor at all ; and they also deny that the 
tribunal of tlio Inquisition was instituted during the 
lifetime of St. Donnnic. Nor are they rash in making 
these assertions. Yet the dispute whether St. Dominic 
was an Inquisitor or not is a contest about a term ra- 
ther than about a fact; for it turns wholly on the 
different acceptations of the term Inquisitor. At first 
an Inquisitor was a person sent forth undei* the autho- 
rity of^ the Homan pontiff to subdue and extirpate 
heretics, but without any judicial powers. Hut the 
term afterward.s changed its meaning, and was used to 
denote a judge appointed by the Roman pontiff to try 
the causes of heretics and of those suspected of heresy, 
to pronounce sentence upon them, and to deliver over 
the pertinacious to the civil magistrates. In this latter 
, sense Dominie most certainly was not an Inquisitor ; 
nor. were there any such judges appointed by tho pon- 
tiffs before the time of Dreary IX. But that Dominic 
wa| ah Inquislt^ the fonner sense of the terra ad- 
rnij^ of no doubw 

* The documents published by tlie Benedictines in 
their Hist, Genirale dn Lanf'ueduCt tome iii. p. 371, 
^c. show what was the first and simple method of pro- 
ceeding in the Inouisition. 

< A more definite account of the peculiar oharaote. 
ristlcs of the tribunal of the Inq^uUition [as it existed 
in tjie subsequent oenturies. — Mur,} will not here be 
out of place. The persons arraigned before this tribu- 
nal, Wides those mentioned in the text, were the abet- 
tors, Ihcouragcrs, and protectors of heretii|M, the 
blasphetmn'.H, and such^ resisted tho officers of the 
Inquisition or interrupt^ ifiemin tho discharge of 
their duties. A person became ’sua^ted of heresy If 
be said anything that miglit offend ottiers ; if he misused 
^ tho Ipiprfunentfi or other sacred things ; if he treated the 
“ imagos with disresT^eetj, if he possessed, read, or gave to 


others to read, books prohibited by the Inquisition ; if 
he said mass or heard confessions without being in 
orders ; if he attended even for once the preachif^ of 
heretics; if he did not appear before the Inquisition as 
soon as he was cited ; if he showed any kindness to a 
heretic or aided him in making his escape. Abettors 
of heresy were those who harboured heretics or did not 
give them up, those who spoke to arrested heretics 
I without permission, or even trafileked with heretics. 

I \^en the Inquisition discovered a transgressor of their 
laws, either by common report or by tholr spies or by 
an informer, he was cited three times to appear before 
j them, and if he did not appear he was for^wlth con- 
I demned. It was safest to appear on the first citation, 

I because tho longer a man delayed the more guilty he 
would be ; and tho Inquisition hud their spies and a 
thousand concealed ways for getting an absconding 
heretic into their power. When a supposed heretic was 
once in the iiands of Uie Inquisition, no one dared to 
inquire after him or write to him or interce<le for 
him. When overvtidng belonging to the person seized 
was in their hamls then the process began, and it was 
protracted In the most tedious manner. After many 
days or perhaps months, which the accused dragged 
out in a loathsome dungeon, the keeper of the prii<on 
asked him as it were accidentally if lie wished to have 
a hearing. Wheti ho appeared before his judges, they 
inquired, just as if they knew nothing about him, who 
he was and what lie wanted. If he wished to l»e in- 
formed what offence he had committed, ho was admo- 
nished to confess his faults himself. If he confessed 
nothing, time was given him for relicction and he was 
remanded to prison. If after a long time allowed him 
he still confessed nothing, he must swear to answer 
truly to all the questions put to him. If he would not 
swear, he was condemned vvlthout further process. If 
ho swore to give answer he was questioned in regard 
to his whole life, without m.aking known to him his 
offence. He was however promised a pardon if ho 
would truly confess liis offenoos, an artifice by whicli 
his judges often learned more than they knew before 
against him. At last the charges against him were 
presented to him in writing, and counsel also was a.s- 
signed him, who however only advised him to confess 
fully his faults. The accuser and informer against him 
were not made known to him. but the real charges 
against him wore put into his hands. IIo was allowed 
time for his defence ; but his accuser aud the witnesses 
against him he could know only by conjecture. Some- 
times he was so fortunate as to discover who they were, 
but rarely were they presented Ixd’oro him and con- 
fronted with him. If his answers did not satisfy the 
judges, or if the allegations against him were not adt*- 
quately proved, rCsSort was had to torture, a transaction 
which well nigh exceeded the sufterings endured tiy 
the first Christians when persecuted by the pagans. 
The torture was by the ro;)e, by water, and by fire. 
Tho rope was passed under the arms, which were tied 
behind the back of tlio accu.'^ed. By this rope ho was 
drawn up into the air with a pulley and there loft to 
swing for a time, and then suddenly let fall to within 
half a foot of the ground, by the shock of which fall all 
his joints were dislocated. If he still confessed no- 
thing, tho torture by wptcr was tried. After making 
him drink a great quantity of water he was laid upon 
a hollowed bench ; across the middle of this bench a 
stick of timber passed which kept the body of tlie 
offender suspended, and caused him most Intense pain 
in tho back-bone. The most cruel torture was tliat by 
fire, in which his feet being smeared with grease, &c. 
were directed towards a hot fire, and the soles of them 
left to burn till he would confess Each of these tor- 
tures was continued as long as in the judgment of tha 
physician of the Inquisition the man was able to endure 
them. He might now confess what he would, but still 
the torture would be repeated, first to discover the ob- 
ject and motives of the acknowledged offence, and then 
to make him expose his accomplices. If when torturc<I 
he confessed notlilng, many snares were laid to elicit 
from him uncfuisciously his offence The conclusion 
was that the accused, when he seemed to have satlgfltxl 
the judges, was condemned according to the measure 
of his off'once to death, or to perpetual imprisonment^ 
or to the galleys, or to be scourged ; and he was deli- 
vered over to tlie civil authorities, who were entreated 
to spare his life as the church never thirsted for blood ; 
but yet they would experience persectition if tliey »iid 
not carry the decisions of the court into c.vecution. 
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6. That this tribunal devised for sub- 
duing heretics might awaken more terror, 
the pontiffs prevailed on the emperors and 
sovereigns of Europe, especially on Fre- 
derick II. and Lewis IX. or Saint Lewis, 
king of France, to enact severe laws against 
heretics, requiring the magistrates both to 
punish with death, and particularly with 
burning at the stake, all those who should 
be adjudged obstinate heretics by the In- 
quisitors; and also to afford their special 
protection and support to the courts of the 
Inquisition. The laws which Frederick 
11 ijn particular enacted from time to time 
oil this subject are well known; and no- 
thing could be more efficient both to sup- 
f»ort the Inquisition against all its opposers 
and to exterminate those who might be 
odious to the Inquisitors, however high and 
honourable their characters. ‘ And yet- 
these severe laws could not prevent the 
iiKpiisitorial judges, who were generally 
inhuman, insolent, superstitious, jealous, 
and indiscreet, from being mobbed and 
j chased out of many placer- by the populace, 
and from being murdered in others. Such 
was the fate of many, and particularly of 
Conrad of Marpurg, who was appointed by 
Gregory IX. the lir&t Inquisitor of Ger- 
many.* 

7. As the labours of the first Inquisitors 
(lid not at once produce all the results which 
Innocent III. anticipated, in the year 1207 
he exhorted Philip Augustus, king of France, 
and his nobles to make war upon the 
heretics, promising them ample indulgences 
as their reward.^ And this exhortation he 
repeated in a much stronger and more urgent 
manner in the following year, a.d. 1208, 
when his legate and Inquisitor, Peter de 
Castronovo, was mui dercd by the patrons of 
the heretics.'^ Soon after, the Cistercian 
monks, in his name, preached a crusade (or 
the cross according to the language of that 
age) against the heretii's tbrougliout France ; 
and Kaymund VI. the earl of Toulouse, iii 
whose territories Petcir had b(‘en murdered, 
being now excommunicated, took the (.toss 
him.seif in order to obtain release from that 
punishment. In the year 1200, a very 
large army of cru.saders commenced their 
holy war against tlui lu;reties who bore the 
general name of Albigen.sos,® and coiitinucd 
the war in the most cruel manruT during 
several years with various 8uc<.*ess. The 
director of the war was one Arnald, a Cis- 
tercian abbot and the pontilFs legate ; the 
commander-in-cliicf of the forces was Simon 
curl of Montfort.'* Raymund VI. the earl 

3 See the Kpistlos of Innocent III. li'o. x. ep. 49. 

4 Epistles of Innocent III. lib. ix. op. 2(j, 27, 28, 29. 
Acta Sanctorum, Maitii, tom. i. p. 411, .See. 

^ The name Albigenscs had a tNvoibld appllc.'vtion, 
the one more e.xtendccl, the other more limitod. In the 
broader sense, all the iRTelics of every sort who at that 
time resided in Languedoc (Gallia Narbonensis) w'ei*e 
called Albigenses. Peter Sarnensis, a writer of that 
ago, in the dedication of his History of the Albigenses 
to Innocent III. (first published by Canmsat, Troyes, 
iG15, 8vo), says expressly: “ 'rolo^J^ni, >,t aliaruui eivi- 
tatum ct castrorum hicroticl, ct d-. fensoros eormn, 
generaliter Albigenses vocantur.” Afterwards, cap. ii. 
p. 3, he divides these Albigeiises into various sects, and 
in p. 8 says tljat the Waldenses were the best among 
them : “ Mall erant Valdenses, sed contparatlonealiorum 
hureticoruni, longe minu.s perversi.” And thus in 
general all the French heretics were called Albigenses; 
not liowever from the city of Albi (Alblgea), but from 
the fact that the greatest part of Languedoc was in 
that age called Albigesium, as is clearly shown by the 
Benedictine monks in their Hist- Generdle de Lan- 
guedoc, lomo iii. p. 552, note 13. [ With this Fuessl. 
agrees, Kirchen-uud Ketxeihistorie der mittlern Zeit, 
vol. i. p. 320. — A'eA/.] In the more limited sense, the 
Albigenses wore those who in Italy were sometimes 
called Cathari, Publican! or Pauliclani, and Bulgari, 
and who approximated to the Maniolieeans in their sen- 
timents. [That many such persons were mingled with 
the Albigenses in the broader sense is proved by Fuessli; 
uhi supra, p. 413, 432, &c. — SchL), This appears from 
various documents, but most clearly from tiie Codex 
laquisitionit Totosanee, published by Limlforch, in 
w hich the Albigenses are carefijUy distinguished from 
the other sects. * 

« Simon was lord of Montfort not far from Paris, 
and earl of Leicester In England ; and the unrighteous 
liberality of the pope in the council of the Lateran, 

A. D. 1215, made him duke of Narbonne, earl of To^ouse, 
and viB(M>unt of Beziers and Carcassonne, termories 
which were In part fteft of the German empire and in 
part fiefs of the kings of France, end which the » <q>e 
had no right thus to dispose of without the comme nt of 
the ll^e-lords. In Simon, fanaticism appears to have 
been closely united with selfishness. He vras ovrttdnly 

What an iiifernal dovice is the ! W'hnt 

innocent person could escape destruction if an Inquisi- 
tor was disposed to destroy him ? A heretic, even if 
he had been acquitted by the Pope himself, might still 
be condemned to dio by the Inquisition. An equivocal 
promise of pardon might be given to induce him to 
make confe.ssion, but the promise must not be fultillod 
when the object of it was obtained. Even death did 
not free a person from the jurisdiction of the Inquisi- 
tion, lor a dec;ea!>cd licretlc must bo burnt in eUigy. — 
Would not every feeling of humanity be outraged by 
following such horrid principles ? The inquisitorial 
judges do not deny that by such proceedings many in-* 
nocent persons unavoidably perish along with the 
guilty, but this does not trouble them. Better, say 
they, that a hundred innocent persons who are good 
Catholics should be cut olf and go to paradise, tliau to 
let one heretic escape who might poi.son many souls 
and plunge them in cndles.s perdition. See Cramer's 
I’orisctxung vun Bossiut. vul. v. p. 4Gd— 477. — I'on 
Ehi. 

• The laws of Frederick are exhibited in the epistles 
of Peter de Vineis in Limborch’s Hist. Inquisit. p. 48, 
and by Bzoviqs, Kaynald, and many others. The law 
of 8t. Lewis was by the French jurists called Cupien- 
tes, because it began with this word ; and that it was 
eniustod in the year 1229 is shown by the Benedictine 
monks in their Hist. GSnerale de Languedoc, tome iii. 
p. 378, 575, It may be found in Catel’s Hist. de$ 
Comtes de Tholote, p. 340, &c. and in m.any other 
works. It is not a whit milder than the law.s of Fre- 
derick II. For a great part of the sanctity of tiiis sin- 
cere Lewis consisted in his flaming zeal against 
heretics, who in his opinion were not to bo vanquished 
by reasoning and sound arguments, but to be forthwith 
exterminated. See Ou Fresno's notes on JoiuviUo's 

1 Vie de St. Louis, p. 11, 39. 

1 * The life of this noted and ferocious man has been 

compiled by Schmlnk, from documents both manu- 
1 script and printed, and is mo.st worthy of being printed. 

In the mean time for an account of him see Wadding's 

1 Annates, tom. ll. p. 151, 355, 8tc. and Echard's Siirip- 
tares Dominicani, torn. 1. p. 487, &c. [See also some 
j notice of him, p. 475, note 3, above — Mur. 
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of Toulouse, who at first fouj^ht against 
the heretics, became himself involved in 
the war in the year 1211.* For Simon 
coveted his territories and engaged in the 
war, not so much to advance religion and 
put down heresy, as to promote his own 
interests and to enlarge his dominion.s. 
And he obtained his object; for after nu- 
merous battles, sieges, and a great many 
deeds of valour but of extrmne cruelty,* 
he received at the hands of Innocent HI. 
in the Lateran council of 121.5, not only 
the earldom of Toulouse but also the many 

a fanatic. ITo suppo.sed he was doinjj (lod service while 
persecuting tlie lieretics with tire and sword; and he 
was 80 zealous in performing tlie e.xternal duties of 
religion, that ho often neglected his oflicial duties for 
tlie sake of them. While besieging Toulouse, as he was 
attending mass word was brought Idm that the enemy 
iiad m.ado a sally, and tiiat his army was in imndncnt 
danger, lie replied that he could not come till l»o had 
seen his Saviour. Another message arrived, that if lie 
did not come his whole army would be thrown into 
di.sordcr ; and ho replied .again that ho would not leave 
the altar till lie liad seen his (Ircator. even if he must 
he slain there for it. When the nia.ss was ended, he 
went away to oppose tluj enemy but was killcsl by a 
stone. See Peter of Walccrncy, cap. l.v.v.vvi. — .SV4A 
i Tile papal legato accu.sed Uaymund for not treating 
the murdorer.s of Peter do Chateauncuf wif)> duo seve- 
rity, and prescribed linrd conditions for bis reconcilia- 
tion with the church, iio must promise to bo subject 
to the legate in everythhig. and especially in all matters 
relating to religion ; and must give up to the legate 
seven fortresses for Ids security. Hu must also do 
public ecclesiastical penance, and suffer himself to he 
scourged with rods by the legate. And in proof of his 
sincerity, he must assume tlio cross and take the field 
against bla own friends and vassals. Ilut when he .saw 
that 8lmon and tlio legate advanced against his terri- 
tories, and aimed to get the castlo.s of the heretfea there 
into their hands, he separated himself from the crusad- 
ing army in the year 1210, and .sought In vain for aid 
I f.'orn France, K.iigland, Germany, and Home,. His 
I near friend and relative indeed, Peter, king of Aragon, 

I took up arms in hi.s behalf against Simon of Mont fort ; 

; but he unfortunately wa-i '■kiln in the first battle, and 
i Uaymund was obllge<l to witness the misfortunes of his 
j own country while he remained in Aragon an inactive 
i spectator. At lengtli, many lords and districts of 
j country revolted from Simon and recalled their legiti- 
1 mate .sovereign, who threw himself into the city of 
j Toulouse, and was there besieged by Simon. Uaymund 
appears to have been a warlike aM<l energetic prince, 

! and one who had no partiality for prelates. To the 
Ci Mercians .also he was no friend ; and he used to say, 

I they could not po.ssibly bo good men, because they were 
I so voluptuous. On the contrary, ho liad very high 
I regard for the heretlc.s who Inhabited Ida territorle.s, 
and he protected them, partly as subjects and partly as 
his personal friends. — Schl. 

* The cruelties which were practised under the com- j 
mand of Simon are indescribafile. It must be adinitt<-d i 
liowevcr that the heretics scnnetime.s returned like for 
like. At the capture of Alinerbc, Simon found one | 
hundred and forty Manlclmeuns ; all of whom were 
burned at the stake bccau.se they would not abjure their 
redigion. At Heziers, 0,000 persons were slain ; and at j 
Toulouse, 20,000 ; and at Garcassonne the priests 
shouted for joy at the burning of so many miserable j 
beings, whose only crime was that they did not believe 
what fhe church believed. Still more shocking is the 
account given by Peter of Walcerney, cap. xxxlv. that 
the crusaders captured a castle called Brom, in which 
were found one hundred persons ; and that the papal 
general, Simon, ordered all their noses to jte amputated 
and their eyes to be put out, except a single eye of one 
Individual who might serve as guide to the rest, who 
were sent to Cabriercs to terril^ others. It Is true, the 
monk informs us of similar cruelties by the other party. 
Rut retaliation in such a case Is cruelty, and especially 


Other territories he had subdued, as his 
reward for so nobly supporting the cause 
of God and the church. He was slain how- 
^.\ex in the siege of Toulouse, a. d. 1218. 
And his antagonist, Raymund, died in the 
year 1222. 

8. After the death of the two generals, 
this lamentable war wjis prosecuted vigor- 
ously and with various success by their 
sons, Raymund VII. earl of Toulouse, and 
Amalric of Montfort. When the former 
of these, Raymund, seemed to get the ad- 
vantage of the other, the Roman pontiff, 
Ilonorius Ilf. persuaded Lewis VIII. the 
king of France, by great promises and 
favour.s to mareli in person at the head of 
a powerful army against the enemies of the 
church. He <lying soon after, his successor, 
Lewis IX. called Saint Lewis, vigorously 
)ros(;(Mited the work begun by his father, 
iaymund therefore, being pressed on every 
side, made peace in the year 1229 on the 
harde.st terms; for he ceded the greatest 
part of his territories to the king, besides 
some ce.ssions to the Romish church. After 
this peace the heretics were entir(*ly pros- 
trate; for the tribunal of the Inquisition 
was established at Ikmlouse, and besides 
Saint Lewis, Raymund himself, formerly a 
patron of the heretics, became their un- 
relenting pcrsccntor. He indeed renewed 
the war afterwards, against boih the king 
and the Inipiisitors who abu.scd their power 
beyond measure; but it was attended with 
little or no success. At last, exhausted 
and broken down by a series of ufllictions 
and troubles, he died wilhout issue in the 
year 1249, being the last of the once very 
powerful earls of Toulouse. This crusade, 
of which religion, was in part the cause and 
in part only the pretext, was of course 
exceedingly advantageous both to the kings 
of France and to the Roman pontiffs.® 


In tbo assailiiig party and ono which pretends to fi«)it 
only for the cause of God and religion. Who can refrain 
from adopting the wi.sh of the poet : 

P^risse k jamais I’affrcuse politique, . 

Q,ui pr6tcnd .snr les coBurs un pouvoir dcspotlqiic : 

Qui vout le fer t-n main convertir h‘B inorK Is, 

Qui du sang h6r^tlque arro.se lea autcis, 

i:t auivant un faux zM j ou I'int^rCt pour gtild<'s, 

Ne aert un Dleude Paix, quepardeshotnicides.— .SVAf. 
s Many writera, both ancient and modern, have given 
MS Iiistorios of this emsado against the carls of Toulouse 
and their associates who favoured the heretics, and 
against the heretics themselves. But among them, I 
have not found one who w’us free from partiality. ^ 
Prote.‘»tant writers, among wliom Basl nge (in his Ih$t. 
(ie V KgKsr, and in his ffixf. den Eilhen I^foimcen) 
stands pi’e-orninent, all favour too much the Raymund* 
and the Albigenses. On the contrary, the Roiitan 
Catholic writers, of whom the most recent are Benolst, 
a Dominican monk ( Hitl. den Alb'geofn den Vaitdoin^ et 
den Barbetn, Paris, 1091, 2 vols. I2mo); Lan^ols, a 
desuit {Wnt. dt^n Croinaden contre ten Rouen, 

1703, 12mo); Terc\n( Monumnmtfi ConventM Tofosani 
Ordtnin Frfit. Fradicator. in quibux Uhforia hujun eon- 
vent Hs dint ribuitur^ et refertur tolius j4lhf gentium facti 
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9. All this severity of the pontiffs against 
the heretics and the numerous safeguards 
erected against the enemies of the church 
could not prevent new and very pernicious 
sects from starting up. Passing by the 
more obscure and short-lived among them, 
one not the least considerable was that of 
the Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit, 
which at this time secretly spread itself 
over Italy, France, and Germany, and by 
a great show of piety drew after it many 
persons of both sexes. Few decisions of 
councils against these people in this century 
can be found; but in the next century, the 
councils in every part of Germany and in 
other countries published decrees against 
them ; and the Inquisitors seized and cruelly 
burned a large number of them. They 
derived their name from the words of Paul, 
Rom. viii. 2, 14, and they maintained that 
the true sons of God were brought into the 
most perfect freedom from the law.* The 
Germans and Belgians called them Beghardi 
and Beghardte or Beguttm, which were tlie 
common designations of all those who pre- 
tended to uncommon piety. Some called 
them by way of contempt Bicorni, that is 
Idiots. In Franco they were called Beghini 
and Boghinae, and by the populace (I know 
not why) tl)ey were called Turlupins.* 

narratio, Toulouse, lfJ93, fol.), these are all very unju.st 
to the Raymunds and the Albigenscs ; and they cover 
over and conceal the horrid deeds of Simon de Montfort, 
and the ambitious designs of the kings of France to ex- 
tend their power. The most full and accurate history 
of these wars against the heretics is that of the Bene- 
dictine monks, Claude le Vic and Joseph Vaissette, two 
very learned men, in that excellent work, Hi*t. Genh olf 
de Languedoc, Paris, 1730, Ac. fol. nearly the whole of 
the third volume. Their only fault is tliat they some- 
times omit what they ought not. [Sismondi has given 
full details of these unexampled eevcTitics in the sixth 
and seventh volumes of ills llhtwre des Fran cats, whicli 
have been translated into English and publisned anony- 
mously 111 ider the title of, Uisturp qf'thc Crusades aga 'msl 
the JllbigHnses in the \‘Mh Cvnlnry, l.ond. 1820, 8vo. 
Among tne Documents Incdites sur T Histof^vde France, 
published by the French government, is one on this 
subject edited by M. C. Fauriel, entitled Ilistoire de la 
Croisade centre les Ueretiques Alhigeois, Paris, 1837, 4to. 
It is WTitten by a contemporary poet in tlie Provenval : 
dialect, but a French translation is annexed. It con- 
tains a dry chronicle of events from the year 1208 to 
June, 1210, and amply corroborates all that has since 
been written of the unparalleled cruelties of that 
crusade. — R, l 

* These statements arc derived from documents of 
the most credible character, many of tliem not yet 
published, Arom the decrees and councils in France and 
Cleruiany, the bulls of the popes, the decisions of the 
Inquisition, and others, of all which a great many have 
fallen into my hands. I have also extracts from certain 
tiooks of these people, and particularly from a book on 
the nine spiritual rocks, which they highly recom- 
mended as being full of divine sentences. As these 
documents cannot here be exhibited, I will merely refer 
the reader to a long edict against them, by Henry I. 
archbishop of Cologne, in the Statuta Coloniensia, p. 68, 
ed. Colon. 1664, 4to. In perfect harmony with this 
are the decrees of Mentz, Aschafienburg, Treves, Pa- 
derborn, Beziers, and others. 

* Concerning tlie Turlupins, many have written 
much but none accurately. See Beausobre ( Dhs. mr 
les Adamites, par. ii. p. 384, &c.), who luis conimilted 


Clothed in a singular manner they ran 
about the cities and the country, begging 
their bread with loud vociferations; for 
they maintained that labour prevented the 
elevation of the soul to God and devout 
contemplation. They were accompanied 
by women under the appellation of sisters, j 
with whom they lived in the greatest fami- 
liarity ; and for this reason the Germans : 
called them Scliwestriones [Sisterers], as ap- | 
pears from the enactments of councils. They j 
distributed books containing their prlnci- 
pies, held nocturnal assemblies in retired | 
places, and dissuaded the people from at- 
tending public worship in the churches. 

10. These brethren, who boasted of being 
free from the law and of having attained | 
to the freedom of the Spirit, professed a j 
rigid and austere species of mystic theo- 
logy. based upon philosophical principles 
which were not far removed from the im- 
piety of those called pantheists. For they 
held that all things emanated from God 
and would revert back into Him; that ra- | 
tional souls were parts of the Supreme | 
Being, and that the whole universe was 
God; that a man, by turning his thoimhts 
inward and withdrawing his attention from 
all sensible objects, may become united in 
an inexplicable manner with the Parent 
and First Cause of all things, and be one 
with Him ; that persons thus immersed in 
the vortex of the Deity by long contem- 
plation attain to perfect freedom, and be- 
come divested not only of all their lusts 
but of the instincts of nature. F rom tlu'se 
and similar principles they inferred that 
a person thus raised up to God, and ab- 
sorbed as it were in the diviiiC nature, is 
himself God and such a son of God as 
Christ was, and therefore is raised above 
all laws human and divine. And they 
maintained consequently that all external 
worsliip of God, prayer, fasting, baptism, 
the sacred supper, &c. are mere elements 
for children, which a man no longer needs 
when converted into God himself and de- 
tached from this visible universe.^ 

numerous errors, as he usually does on such subjects. 
The origin of the name I know not, but I am able to 
prove from substantial documents that the Turlupins, 
who were burned at Paris and in other parts of France, 
were no other than the Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
whom the pontiffs and councils condemned. 

* I will hero subjoin some positions extracted from 
their more private books. I. Every good roan is the 
only-begotten son of Cod, whom the Father hath be- 
gotten from eternity. For all that the sacred scrip- 
tures teach respecting a distinction of three persons in 
the divine nature, they maintained was not to be under- 
stood literally, but to be explained in conformity with 
their recondite system of doctrines. II. All created 
objects are nothing ; I do not say that they are small 
and trivial, but that they are nothing. III. There is 
something in the human mind which is not created nor 
crcatable, and that is, rationality. IV. Uod is neither 
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l l. Among these people there were some 
upright and conscientious persons, who 
did not extend th^ liberty of the spirit 
which they said was possessed by persons 
united to God beyond an exemption from 
external worship and from ecclesiastical 
law. They made religion to consist ex- 
clusive!)^ in internal worship, despising 
that which is external ; and they main- 
tained that a perfect man ought to look 
with contempt on the rules of monastic 
discipline, and the other institutions which 
were regarded as sacred. Of this character 
were those who in the middle of the cen- 
tury persuaded many monks and nuns 
in Swabia to live without any rule, saying, 
that in this way they could serve God 
better in the liberty of the spirit.' Not 
a few persons of this description, being 
apprehended by the Inquisitors, ex[)ired 
cheerfully and calmly in the llames. But 
there were otlu'rs of a worse character 
among them, and whose piety was as 
foolish as it was dangerous. These main- 
tained that by persevering contemplation 
all the instincts of nature might be eradi- 
(^ated and excluded from the godlike soul, 
and a kind of holy or divine stupor be 
brought over the mind. Persons of those 
sentiments throwing off all clothing held 
their secret assemblies in a state of nudity, 
and in the same state slept in the same bed 
wn'th the spiritual sisters and other women. 

I For modesty and shame they said indi- 

I eated a mind not y(‘t sulTicIently detached 
from the sentient and libidinous soul, nor 
brouglit back to the source from which it 
originated, that is, tlie divine nature; and 
those who still experience the carnal emo- 
tions of nature, or are excited and inflamed 
l)y the as[)ect or touch of bodies of a dif- 
ferent sex, or who arc unable to repress and 
subdue the occasional emotions of concu- 


good, nor better, nor the best ; whoever calls God good 
talks as foolishly as the man who calls a thing black 
while he knows it to be white. V. God still begets his 
only.begotten son, and begets the same son that ho be- 
gat from eternity. For every operation of God is uni- 
fornj and one, and he therefore engenders his son with- 
out any division. VI. What the scripture says of 
Ctirist is true of every godly man. And what is pru- 
dieable of the divine nature Is also predicable of every 
godly man. To these we shall add the following, taken 
not from their own books, but from the long rescript 
of John, bishop of Strashurg, again.st the IJrcthren of 
the Free Spirit or the Ilechardi, a.d. 1317, on the sab- 
bath before the assumption of the Virgin Mary. VII. 
God is formally whatever e.xi.sts. VIII. Every perfect 
man is Christ by nature. IX. A perfect man is free 
totally, nor is he required to obey the precepts which 
God gave to the church. X. Many things in the gos- 
pel are poetic and not [literally] true ; and men ought 
to believe the conceptions which proceed from their 
souls when united to God rather than the gospel. 

1 See Crusius, Annalex Su^nicorum, par. iii. lib. ii. 
cap. 14, ad ann. 1210, p. 99. old cd. He extracts from 
Felix Faber, a writer of that age. 


piscence, are still far, very far from Go(J.^ 
There were also among these people some 
who abused their doctrines to justify all 
iniquity; and who did not fear to teach 
that a godlike man, or one who is closely 
united to God, cannot sin do what he may. 
This senseless, impious dogma was cx- 
lained by them in dillerent ways. Some 
eld that the motions and actions of the 
body had no connexion with the soul, 
which was elevated and blended with the 
divine nature. But others maintained the 
blasphemous sentiment, that the emotions 
and desires arising in the soul after its 
union with God were the acts and opera- 
tions of God himself; and therefore, 

though apparently criminal and contrary 
to the law, they Were really holy and 
good, because God is above all law.^ 

* Those who study to vindicate and defend tliu 
character of the horetios, and who think that all tho.so 
who secedetl from the ilomish church in the middle ages 
were holy person.^, conjecture that the things hero 
stated are falsehoods, invented by the Inquisitors for 
the purpose of defaming pious men ; but they nj’o 
strictly true. This we may infer from the fact which 
the Inquisitors themselves admit, that the Beghards, 
though divested of all sense of shame, yet in general 
did not offend against chastity and modesty. This 
Armne-ss of mind and imHusceptibillty of emotion the 
Inquisitors attribute to the power of the devil. For 
they believed with the simple Jo. Nieder ( Formic/r- 
rium, lib. iii. cap. v. p. 3 HI), that the devil can render 
men cold or extinguish the natural emotions; and that 
bo so operated upon his friends a.s to render them 
utterly insensible, so that they might appear to com- 
mon jicople more e.valtod and holy, " Credo” (says 
Nieder, who wa.s a Dominican and an Inquisitor), 
“quosdam ex eis da‘monis opere affectos fuisse, no 
movorentur ad natiirales actus incontinenthe. Facilli- 
mum enim est damionibus infrigldaro.” 

That I may not seem chargeable with misrepre- 
sentation, I will cite the very words of a private hook 
of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, entitled Da Nuiwm 
Ilupibm : — “ Moreover, the godlike man operates and 
begets the same that God operates and begets. For in 
God he worked and created heaven and earth. He l.s 
also the generator of the eternal Word. Nor can God 
do anything without this man. The godlike nmu 
should therefore make his will conformable to God’s 
will, so that ho should will all that God wills. If 
therefore God wills that I should sin, 1 ought by no 
means to will tlmt I may not have sinned. This Is 
true contrition. And if a man have committed a 
thousand mortal sins, and the man is well reguluksi 
and united to God, he ought not to wish that he h;ul 
not done tho.se sins; and he ought to prefer suffering a 
thousand deaths, rather than to have omitted one of 
those inortiil sins.” Here Is that sentiment with which 
the Inquisitors often tax this sect, that the sin of a 
man who Is united to God l.s not sin because God 
works all in him. In the iie.'ct century Henry Suso, a 
celebrated writer among tlio mystics and a Dominican 
monk, composed likewise a book Da Nooam Rupibut, 
which i.s extant among his works published by Surius, 
But this book of Suso is altogether different from that 
which was In so much estimation among the Beghanls. 
The latter was much more ancient, and was in circula- 
tion among the Brethren of the Free Spirit In Ger- 
many before Suso was horn. There has fallen into my 
hands an old manuscript book of tlie fifteenth century, 
composed in Alsace, containing various revelations and 
visions of that age. 1 And there a piece entitled Da- 
cUiratio Religiosi cujmdam, supar Itaoeliitione Carlu- 
siano cuiddm de liccletice per GUtdium 
Leodite, anno Wb'i, facta ; near the beginning of which 
there is the following passage relating to the book of 
the Beghards, De Nonem Rupibm: — “Homo quidam 
devotissimuH. licet laicus, librum Da Nooem liMpihus 
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Lastly, among the Beghards as they were 
called, unprincipled and flagitious persons 
sometimes lurked, who did not hesi- 
tate hy feigned piety to worm themselves 
into the confidence of the simple and un- 
suspicious, in order to gratify their own 
lusts.* 

12. To the sect now described undoubt- 
edly belonged Amalric of Bena, the Pari- 
sian dialectician and theologian, whose 
bones were dug up and publicly burned in 
the year 1209, notwithstanding he had 
abjured his errors while alive, by (jommand 
of Innocent III.; and many of whose fol- 
lowers endured at the stake the penalties of 
their unsound faith. ^ For though the bar- 
barous writers of that age give different 
and confused statements of his opinions, 
and attribute some sentiments to him which 
he never held, yet it is certain he tatight 
this much, that all things are but one, that 
is, God ; that not only the forms of things 
but also their matter proceeded from God 
and would all revert back into God ; and 
hence he derived that mistaken piety or 
religious system of these mystics, main- 
tained that a man may become changed 
into the divine nature if he wilband proveil 
that all external worship was vain and 
useless. His disciples were men of very 
distinguished piety and austerity, and many 


conscripait a Deo computsug, ubi multa ad pnesens 
pertinentia contlneatur do ecclestitt* renovatione et 
pra'vla gravl persecutlone." Acconiing to the doc- 
trine of this sect, the Nino Rocks were so many steps 
by which the man who desires to rise to God must be 
elevated to a union with Him. 

* By whom, where, and when, this celebrated sect 
was first Instituted is uncertain. I have before me 
Octoginta Novetn Seiitfutice Jiccliaxinruin, <fuos nulgun 
Schweitronest ipsi vero se tie SecUt Liheti Spiritus et 
I’oiuntarfce Paupertatit vocant, cum CuuJ'utatione ; 
written by an Inquisitor at Worms at the close of tills 
century. The seventy-ninth of these sayings {sc-uhn- 
Uoi) is this ; “ To say that the truth is in Rhetia, is to 
hill into the heresy of Dunutus, who said that God 
was in Africa and not elsewhere." From t hese words 
it appears tliat Rhetia was the ciiief scat of tiie church 
of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, and tha t from this 
province they passed into Germany. Yet probably 
Rhetia was not the place wliei'e tills sect originated ; 
I apprehend rather that being expelled from Italy it 
took refuge in Rhetia, so that it was Italy which gave 
birth to this, as well as to many other parties whicli 
seceded from the general church. And there Is ex- 
tant in Raynald’s AnmtU;s Eedex. tom. xv. ad ann. 
>311, sec. GG, p. bO, a long Epistle of the sovereign 
pontiiT, Clement V. addressed to Raynerius de CasuUs, 
bishop of Cremona, e.Khorting him to suppress and era- 
dicate the sect of the Free Spirit, resident in certain 
jiarts of Italy, and particularly in the province of Spo- 
leto and the regions adjacent. 

This did not escajie the notice of tliosc enemies of 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit or Bcchards, the Inqui- 
sitors. Hence the sixty-eiglith of the eighty-nine MS. 
sayings of the Bechards, with their confutation, is this: 
To say that ail creatures are God is the heresy of Alex- 
ander ^that Epicurean whom Plutarch mentions in his 
Sffmpofium),who said, “ Materlam primam et Deum et 
iionnnem, h jc est, inentes esse In substantia which 
afterwards one David de Dinant followed, who in our 
times fled from France on account of this heresy, and 
would have been duly punisiied if he had been caught. 


of them endured the flames with the greatest 
fortitude. One of his most distinguished 
followers was David Dinant, a Parisian 
doctor, who was accustomed to state the 
fundamental doctrine of his master in this 
manner — God is the original matter of all 
thjngs. lie composed a work called Qua- 
ternarii and some other books in a popular 
style and well calculated to captivate the 
common people, and saved his life by a | 
timely flight. ^ The bishops who assembled | 
in council at Paris a.d. 1209, supposed that | 
the philosophy of Aristotle gave rise to this | 
impiety, and they therefore prohibited tlie , 
reading and expounding of his metaphysical 
and other works."* 

13. If what some tell us be true (which 
however I question), this Amalric and his 
followers gave credit to those predictions 
which were circulated as coming from Joa- 
chim, abbot of Flora in Calabria, respect- 
ing an approaching reformation and purifi- 
cation of the church by the sword, an 
impending age of the Holy Spirit to suc- 
ceed the ages of the Father and the Sun, 
and similar things with which the Francis- 
can Spirituals were carried away. This 
however is certain that some others did 
sufler themselves to be led by these predic- 
tions to found new sects, and to declare 
war against the reigning church. Wilhel- 
mina, an infatuated and delirious Bohemian 
woman, who resided in the territory of 
Milan, took occasion from these predictions 
concerning an age of the Holy Spirit, of 
foolishly persuading first herself and tlion 
many others, that the Holy Spirit had as- 
sumed human nature in her person for the 
sake of saving a large part of mankind, for 
Christ she said had procured salvation by 
his blood for all real Christians, and the 
Holy Spirit, by her would save the Jews, 
the Saracens, and false Christians ; and for 
this end all the things which befel Christ 
when incarnate must also befal her, or 
rather the Holy Spirit incarnate in her. 
This infatuated woman died at Milan in 
the year 1281 with the highest reputation 
for sanctity, and after her death she was 
honoured, as well by her followers who were 
considerably numerous as by the ignorant 
populace, both publicly and privately with 
the highest veneration. But in the year 
1300 the Inquisitors detected her sect, 


s See the Ifueresejt pro quihiu sacerdotes Parisiis 
(a.d. igne coiiswnpti mnt, in Martene’s Thesau- 
rux Amedot. tom. iv. p. IGU, Natalia Alexander, 
Hist, Eccles. 8»cul. xiii. cap. iii. art. ii. p, 7G, Ac. ; 
Gerh. du Bola, Hists Ecclet. Paris, tom. ii. p. 244, Ac.; 
Bulaeus, HUt. Amd, Paris, lorn. iii. p. 24, 48, .'iS ; Tho- 
maaiua, De Exmtione Mundi Stowu, p. 1!)9, &c. 

•* I.auno{, De i aria Aristottiia Portuna in Acad. 
Paris, p. 127, &c. 
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destroyed her splendid tomb, and commit- 
ted her bones and with them the leaders of 
the party of both sexes to the flames * 

14. Similar 'predictions were the foun- 
dation of the sect of the Apostles, a sect 
which made little change in the received 
religion, but aimed to revive the apostoli- 
cal mode of life. Its founder, Gerhard 
Sagarellus of Parma, ordered his followers 
to travel up and down the world in the 
manner of the apostles, clad in white, with 
heads bare, beards and hair long, and at- 
tended by women whom they called sisters ; 
to possess "no property at all, but to live 
upon the voluntary gifts of the pious ; and 
publicly to exhort the people to repent, 
but in their private meetings to announce 
the impending downfal of the utterly de- 
formed Romish church, and the rise of a 
new, purer, and holier church, according to 
the prophecies of the abbot Joachim. This 
Gerhard being burned at the stake at Parma 
A.D. 1300, his successor, Duhnnus of No- 
vara, a bold and energetic character and 
familiar with the Scriptures, preached much 
more boldly, that the Roman pontiff, Boni- 
face VIII. and all the flagitious priests and 
monks would shortly be slain by the em- 
peror Frederick III. son to Peter the king of 
Aragon, and that a new and most holy pon- 
tiff would be placed over the church. For 
in many of the predictions ascribed to the 
abbot Joachim it was announced that an em- 
peror called Frederick III. would complete 
what the emperor Frederick II. had left unfi- 
nished. With this Dulcinus, who was both j 
the general and the prophet of this sect of 
the apostles, and who had collected an 
armed force, Raynerius, bishop of Vercelli, 
waged fierce war in behalf of the pontiff for 
more than two years ; and at length after 
several battles Dulcinus was taken alive 
and was executed with exquisite tortures 
at Vercelli, a.d. 1307, together with Mar- 
garetha, the sister whom he had chosen 
according to the practice of his sect. After 

1 The Milanese historians, Bernhard Corloand others, 
give an account of this woman. But their statements 
differ widely from those of Muratori ( Jntiq. Ital. Me- 
dii Moi, torn. v. p. 95, &c.) derived from the record of 
the judicial proceedings. He also informs us that a 
learned man named Puticclll composed a history of 
VVilhelmina and her sect, which still exists in manu- 
script. [She pretended to be the daughter of Constan- 
tia, queen of Primislaus, king of Bohemia ; and that 
her birth was announoed to her mother by the angel 
Raphael just as the birth of Clirist was announced to 
Mary by the angel Gabriel. Her most noted followers 
were one Andrew and a nun named Mayfreda. As 
Christ appointed Peter his vicegerent and the head of 
his church on earth, so she appointed Mayfreda her 
vicegerent and placed her on a fbotlng of equality with 
the Romish popes. She promised her followers to 
appear to them before the day of judgment. See Mu- 
ratori, ubi supra.— Mur, 
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the horrid death of Dulcinus the sect long 
existed in France, Germany, and other 
countries; nor could it be wholly extir- 
pated till the times of Boniface I A. in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century.* 

15. This Joachim, abbot of Flora, whose 
prophecies induced so many honest people 
to menace the Romish church with a re- 
formation by the sword, as the phrase wtis, 
and the pontiffs with great disasters, ami 
to proclaim open war against them, was 
himself brought under suspicion of heresy, 
not indeed on account of these predictions, 
but on account of a new explication of the 
doctrine of throe persons in the Godl^ead. 
He wrote a book against Peter Lombard, 
the master of the Sentences, because the 
latter distinguished the divine essence from 
the three person.^ in the Godhead ; for Joa- 
chim supposed that this distinction intro- 
duced a fourth subject into the divine 
Trinity, namely, this essence. But his 
ignorance of dialectics led him in this dis- 
cussion to use less caution than the subject 
demanded. For he denied that there was 
in the sacred Trinity a something or an 
essence which was common to the three 
persons ; from which position it seemed to 
follow that the union of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit is not a simple or natural 
union, but merely a moral union like that 
of several persons all having the same views 
and opinions. As this sentiment in the 
view of many appeared to approach very 
near to the doctrine of Arius, Innocent in 
the Lateran council of 1215 condemned not 
indeed the man but his opinions. Joachim 
however even to the present day has many 
patrons and advocates, especially among 
those Franciscans who are called Obser- 
vants, some of whom maintain that his book 
was altered by his enemies, and others that 
his opinion^ were misunderstood.® 


< I have composed in the German language a parti- 
cular history of this famous sect so imperfectly known 
in our age, in three books, which was published at 
Helmstadt, 1740, 4to. I could now add some things to 
that history. That tho sect continued to exist in Ger- 
many and other countries down to the times of Boni- 
face IX. we are informed by Cperncr, In his Chronicle 
published in Eccard’s Coruus llistoricum Medii JEoit 
tom. ii. p. 906. And tho fact may be corroborated by 
many proofs. In the year 1402, an apostle named 
William was burned at Lubec. See Coerner, ubi supret^ 
p. 118&. The Germans, who called all that affected 
uncommon piety and sought a reputation for sanctity 
by begging, Boghards, gave this appellation also to the 
Apostoli. 

* See Papcbroch’s Disquis. Histor. de Florenti Or- 
dine, propheliis, doctrina B. Joachimi, In tho Acta 
Sanctor. Mail, tom. vi. p. 456, &c. where is a life of 
Joachim written by Syllanseus, a Greek, and some other 
documents. Natalis Alexandei, Hist. Eccles, ssec. xiil. 
Diss, ii. p. 331, &c.; Wadding’s Annates Minorum, 
tom. Iv. p. 6, &o. 
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CENTURY FOURTEENTH. 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

fllE rilOSPEIlOUS EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OP 
TUB CHUIICU. 

1 . Some of the Latin kings, being admo- 
nished by the Homan pontifl's, thought 
several times of renewing the war against 
the Turks and Saracens and of rescuing 
Syria from their hands. In particular the 
pontiffs who resided at Avignon in France 
omitted no motive which they thought 
I would induce the kings of France and 
i England to engage in such a military en- 
terprise. But from various causes their 
expectations were always disappointed. 
Clement V. urged this holy war with great 
energy in the years 1307 and 1308, and 
appropriated to it avast sum of money.* 
John XXII. in the year 1319 fitted out a 
fleet of ten ships for transporting an army 
to Palestine;* and in order to raise the 
money necessary for so great an enterprise, 
in the years 1322 and 1323 he commis- 
sioned certain nuncios to olfer everywhere 
great indulgences to the liberal who should 
contribute to it. But the emperor Lewis 
of Bavaria and others complained that he 
used the pretext of a crusade to gratify his 
own avarice and ambition.* Nor does his 
character shield him from such a charge. 
Under Benedict XII. in the year 1330, 
Philip de Valois, king of France, collected 
a hirge army for such a holy expedition as 
it was called;^ but when he was about to 
embark, impending dangers from his neigh- 
bour, the king of England, induced him to 
abandon the enterprise. In the year 1345 
Clement VI. at the request of the Vene- 
tians, persuaded a vast multitude by his 
indulgences to embark for Smyrna, over 
whom Guido, dauphin of Vienne, was ap- 

* Baluze, Vita PorUif. Aoenion. tom. i. p. 14, .594, 
tom. ii. p. 66, 57, 374, 391, &c.; Matthocus, Auaketa 
Vei.JEvh tom. il. p. 677. 

* Baluze, Vita Pontiff Aomion. tom. 1. p. 122, tom. 
il. p. 615. 

* Baluze, uhi tupm, tom. i. p. 175, 786; Matthseusi 
AtMlect. Vet, ASp{, tom. II. p, 696, 598. 

* Baluze, ubi supra, tom. 1. p. 200. 


pointed coinmandcr-in-cliiuf. But in a 
short time their want of provisions obliged 
them all with their commander to return to 
Europe.* Again in the year 1363 at the 
solicitation of Urban V. a great army was 
collected to sail to Palestine, of which John, 
king of France, was appointed commander. 
But he dying soon after, the army dis- 
persed.® 

2. The missionaries sent by the Roman 
pontiffs in the preceding century to the 
Chinese, the Tartars, and the adjacent 
countric.s, continued to gather numerous 
and largt‘. congregations among those na- 
tions. In the year 1307 Clement V. 
constituted John de Monte Corvino arch- 
bishop of Cambalu, tliat is, Peking; for it 
is now beyond a doubt that tlie celebrated 
city of Cuthai, then called Cambalu, is the 
same with Peking the modern capital of 
China. The same pontifl* sent seven new 
bishops, all of them Franciscans, into those 
regions.^ John XXII. appointed Nicolaus 
de Bentra to succeed John de Monte Cor- 
vino in the year 1333, and also sent letters 
to the emperor of the Tartars who was then 
the sovereign of China. Benedict XII. in 
the year 1338 sent new nuncios into China 
and Tartary, after being honoured with a 
solemn embassy from the Tartars which he 
received at Avignon.® So long as the 
Tartar empire In China continued, not only 
the Latins but the Nestorians also had 
liberty to profess their religion freely all 
over northern Asia, and to propagate it 
far and wide. 

3. Among the European princes, Jagello, 
duke of Lithuania and the adjacent terri- 

^ Fragmenta Historia Romana, in Muratori, Atdin. 
Ital. Medii ASvi, iii. p. 368. 

® Baluze, Vita Pontif. Aoenion, tom. i. p. 3G6, 386, 
371, 401, ike, 

’ Wadding’s Armale.t Ord, Miri, tom. vl. ad ann. 
130,5, sec. xll. p. 69, and ad ann. 1307, p. 91, and p. 368 
tom. vU. p 53, 221, tom. viii. p. 23.5; Asseman, Bib- 
Itoth, Orient, Vat, tom. iii. sec. ii. p. 621, &c. Add 
Echard’s Scriptores Pradicator, tom. i. p, .537 ; Acta 
Sanctor, tom. i. Januaril, p. 984, &c. and Moshelm’s 
Hut. Tartarorum Eccles, 

* Baluze, Vita Pontif, Avtnion. tom. i. p. 242. 
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tories, was nearlv the only one who still 
adhered to the idolatry of his ancestors. 
In the year 1386 he embraced the Christian 
rites, was baptized with the assumed name 
of Uladislaus, and persuaded his subjects 
to do the same thing. For Lewis, king of 
Poland, dying in the year 1382, among the 
candidates for the crown Jagcllo offered his 
name, nor were the Poles averse from 
having so potent a prince for their king. 
But neither Hedwig, the youngest daughter 
of the deceased king and by a decree of the 
senate heiress of the kingdom, would con- 
sent to marry, nor would the Poles consent 
to obey a man who rejected Christianity. 
He must therefore change his religion.* 
The remains of the old religions which still 
existed in Prussia and Livonia were extir- 
pated by the Teutonic knights and the 
crusaders with war and massacres. We 
are likewise informed that many Jews in 
one place and another made profession of 
Christianity. They were rendered docile 
by the exquisite punishments everywhere 
inflicted upon them, especially in France 
and Germany. For a rumour being spread, 
either truly or calumniously, that they had 
poisoned the public fountains, had mur^! 
desed the infants of Christians and drunk 
their blood, had treated with extreme 
contumely what were called the hosts [the 
consecrated wafers of the eucharist], and 
had committed other crimes equally heL 

1 nous, the most severe and cruel tortures 
which could be devised were decreed against 
that miserable race. 

4. In Spain the Saracens still held the 
sovereignty of Granada, Andalusia, and 
Murcia; and against them the Christian 
kings of Castile, Aragon, and Navarre, 
waged perpetual war, though not always 
successfully. The kings of Morocco in 
Africa sent aid to the Saracens against the 
Christians. The Roman pontiffs roused 
and encouraged the Christians by subsidies 
and by their counsels and promises, to unite 
and drive the Saracens from . Spain. The 
difficult enterprise proceeded but slowly; 
yet it became evident in this century that 
the time was approaching when the Chris- 
tians would triumph and become sole mas- 
ters of Spain,® 

CHAPTER II. 

ADYERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 

1 . The Turks and the Tartars who had 

vast sway in Asia, and who assailed on the 
one hand the Greeks and on the other the 
Saracens and Mamelukes, wholly extif. 
pated the Christian religion in many cities 
and provinces, and caused the religion of 
Mohammed to be inculcated on the people 
in its stead. The nation of the Tartars, in 
which such numbers once professed Chris- 
tianity or at least tolerated it, after the 
commencement of this century universally 
submitted to the Koran. And this religion 
though somewhat corrupted was embraced 
W that most potent enij)eror of the 1 artars 
Timur Beg, or as he is commonly called 
Tamerlane.® Having subjugated the great- 
est part of Asia by his arms, and even 
conquered the Turkish sultan Bajazet, and 
moreover caused the terrors of his name to 
pervade Europe, his mere nod was suffi- 
cient to cause vast multitudes to abandon 
Christianity. But he also employed vio- 
lence and the sword. For being persuaded, 
as the most credible historians of his life 
inform us, that it was the duty of every 
true disciple of Mohammed to make war 
upon Christians, and that those who should 
compel many of them to embrace the reli- 
gion of the Koran might expect high 
rewards from God,^ he inflicted number- 
less evils on persevering Christians, cruelly 
butchering • some and dooming others to 
perpetual slavery.® ^ 

2. The Christian religion was likewise 
overthrown in the parts of Asia inhabited 
by the Chinese, the Tartars, the Moguls, 
and other nations, whose history is yet im- 
perfectly known. At least no mention has 
been found of any Latin Christians resident 
in those countries subsequent to the year 
1370. Nor has it yet been ascertained 
what became of the Franciscan missionaries 
sent thither from Rome. But of the Ncsto* 
rians living in China some traces can be 
found, though not very clear, as late as the 
sixteenth century.® There can be little 

various passages; Fragment a Hid. Horn, in Mura- 
tori’s Ant'Q. Jtal. Medii Mni, tom. iil. p. 319, wlniro 
however true and false are blended. Baluze, Miseella- 
nea, tom. ii. p. 267. 

» The great Tamerlane, whose name struck terror 
even long after his death, wished to bo regarded as be- 
longing to the sect of the Sonnr tes, and to be an enemy 
of the Schlltes. See Petit Croix, Hitt, de Timur- Bec^ 
tome ii. p. I5I, tome ili. p. 228. But what his religion 
was is very doubtful, although he professed that of Mo- 
hammed. See Mosheim’s Hist. Tartarorum Ecclet. 
p. 124, &c. 

* Petit Croix, Hitt, de Timur- BeCy tome li. p. 32!), 
tome iii. p. 9, 137, 243, 265, Bcc. 

* Examples are given In the Hid. de Timur- Bee 
(taken from the Persian writer Scherifeddtn), tome il. 
p. 376, 384, 386, tome iil. p. 243, tome iv. p. Ill, 115, 
117, ed. Delft, 1723, in 4 vols. 8vo; Uerbelot, BibBotk. 
Orient, article Timur, p. 877, 

s Trigaut, De Christiana Exped/itione apud Sinett, 
lib. i. cap. xi. p. 116, 8cc.; Asseman, Biblioih. Orient. 
Vatic, tom. iii. par. i. p, 592, &c. a^d par. ii. p. 445, 

1 Raynald, Annalet Eccleu a4 ann. 1386, sec. Iv.; 
Wadding’s Annalet Min. tom. lx. p. 71 ; Solignac, 
Hitt, de PtAogne^ tome III. p. 241, &c. 

» Jo. de Ferreras, Hitt. HitpanicB^ tom. iv. v. vl. in 
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bt that this fall of Christianity was a 
seauence of the wars of the Tartars with 
.Chinese and with other nations. For 
Si the year 1369 the last Tartar emperor 


of the family of Genghis Kan was driven 
out of China and the Mim family was 
placed on the throne, who have excluded 
all foreigners from entering China. 


PART II. 


THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTEU I. 

THE STATE OF LlTEllATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1 . The Greeks, though greatly oppressed 
with both external and internal troubles, 
did not sutler literature and science to 
l)ecome wholly prostrate, as is manifest 
from the number of learned men among 
them in this century. The liberal arts, 
antiquities, criticism, and grammar, were 
I'cputably prosecuted by Nicephorus Gre- 
goras,* Manuel Chrysoloras,® Maximus 
Planudes. ^ and many others. History was 


!}:U}. Du llaldc, Description de la Chine, tome i. 
p. 175. 

‘ Nicephorus Gregoras or son of Gregory, was l>orn 
at Heraclca ill Pontus about a.d. 12!)5, studied under 
the best masters at Constantinople, became a ti;achor 
there, and acquired the title of the Philosopher. He 
was one of the ambassadors to the prince of the Ser- 
vians. In the year 1328, when the younger Andronlcus 
dethroned his grandfather, Andronlcus Pal.-cologus, 
Nicephorus not only lost his patron, but suffered otlier- 
wise. Yet he continued a teacher and had eminent 
men for pupils. Theodorus Metochlta made him 
overseer of a monastery, lie engaged in the public 
controversies between Harlaam and I’alamas, became a 
monk, and retired from court. Ho died soon after a.d. 
1359. Desides some orations and smaller tracts, ho 
wrote a valuable history of the Byzantine empire, from 
A.D. 1204, where Nicetas Acominatus ends, to the year 
1359, in 38 books. The first 24 books, reaching to 
A.D. 1351, were published, Gr. and Bat. by Uoivin, 
Paris, 1702, and Venice, 1729, 2 vols. fol.— yiiur. 

* Manuel Chrysoloras, one of the first and most 
active of the Greeks who promoted learning in the 
West, was born of noble parentage at Con.stantinople, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, and for 
some time taught literature and science in his native 
city. About a.d. 1393 the Greek emperor, Manual 
PaljDologus, sent him twice as an ambassador to various 
European kingdoms to solicit aid against the Turks. 
After visiting the English and various other courts, 
he took up his residence in Italy, and taught Greek to 
several of the first scholars of that age in the West, 
He gave Instruction at Florence, Milan, Venice, Pavia, 
and Romo, In the year 1409 the pope sent him to 


prosecuted, though with difrerent degrees 
of success, by Theodorus IMetocliita,^ Jolin 
Cantacuzenus,^ Nicephorus Gregoras, and 
by several others of less note. An ceelesi* 
astical history was composed by Nicephorus 
Callisti, which although it contains many 
fabulous and superstitiou.s accounts, throws 
light on a number of subjects. 


gunge. In the year 1.327 the Greek emperor sent him 
with others on an embassy to Venice. He suffered 
considerably for Ids attaclmieiit to the cause of the 
popes ; but afterwards be changed sides and espoused 
that of the Greeks. He .appears to h.avc died soon 
after a.d. 1353. He translated from Latin into Greek 
the writings of Cicero, Cies.ar, Ovid, Cato, and Bol’tbius, 
with Augustine’s fifteen books on liie Trirdty; he com- 
posed a life of iEsop, and compiled a Greek Antho- 
logy in seven books. He likewise wrote against the 
l.atins, composed some orations, and many letters and 
smaller pieces. — !Mur. 

4 Theodoru.s Metoebita was a learned Greek of the 
kindred of the emperor, and the favourite and prime 
minister of Andronicus Pah-eologus. In the latter p.irt 
of tlie preceding century, the emperor sent him with 
Tobn Glycas to conduct* Maria, sister of the Gorman 
emperor, who was espoused to the oldest son of tiio 
Greek emperor, to Constantinople. It was about tiie 
year 1314 he was made prime Logotheta, and took 
nearly the whole government of the empire on his 
shoulders. But about a.d. 1328, Andronicus senior 
being dethroned by his grandson, Andronicus junior 
Metoebita of course fell into disgrace, and was made a 
state prieoner till his death a.d. 1333. lie transcrilajd 
the third book of Glycas’ Jmials, wdiich Meursius 
published in 1()48 as an original work, entitled a Com- 
pendium of Roman History from .Julius Cu'S.ar to 
Constantine the Great. He wrote comments on 
Aristotle's eight books of Physics, besides some his- 
torical tracts never publi.-sljed. lie was esteemed one 
of the most learned Greeks of his age. — Mur. 

^ John Cantacuzenus was of the illustrious family of 
the Cantacuzeni on the fatlier’s side, and of that of 
the Pal^ologi on the side of his mother. His youth 
was devoted to literature and arm.s. He then became 
a statesman under the elder Andronicus. In the 
year 1.320 be was found to be a parti .san of the 
younger Andronicus, and fell under displeasure. But 
his friend supported him ; and on the elevation of his 
friend to the throne Cantacuzenus w’as loaded with 
honours and offices. On the death of Andronicus 


Constantinople to negotiate a union between the Greek 

and Latin churches. In the year 1413 ho W'as rent to ! junior a.d. 1341, Cantacuzenus was made regen't of the 
the emperor Sigismund, to settle arrangements for the j enjpire and guardian of the prince, John Palaeoloeus 

...... ....tl in rho fnllnivirxr vaan nin.. ........a .^1.4 D... .u- .. ^ J 


general council of Constance in the following year. 
He attended that council and died shortly after, in the 
year 1415. iKneas Sylvius and Pogglo give him very 
high commendations In their notices of his death. 
Among his pupils in the West were I^eonard Aretinus, 
Francis Barbaras, Guarinus of Verona, I’oggio, and 
Philelphus. His only work which has been published 
was his Erotemata Grammatka, which was the first 
good Greek grammar among the Europeans, and was 
that studied by Erasmus and Reuchlin.— 3/ur. [The 
reader will see some very interesting facts relative to the 
revival of Greek literature in Europe, in Hallam’s Intro, 
to the Liter, qf Europe, Ist edit. vol. i. p. 131, &c. — R. I 
* Maximus Planud^ w'as a learned Greek monk of i 
Constantinople, well acquidnted with the Latin Ian- 1 


then nine years old. But the empress-mother and 
others became jealous of him, and a civil war ensued. 
Cantacuzenus was victorious, and in 1347 concluded a 
peace, by which he and John Pala*ologus were to be 
joint emperors. Civil war again broke out; and in 
1355 Cantacuzenus resigned the purple and voluntarily 
retired to Mount Athos, where he became a monk, and 
spent the remainder of his days in literary pursuits 
and monastic devotions. Here he wrote the history of 
the empire during the reigns of the two Andronlci and 
himself, or from a.d 1320 to 1357, published Gr. and 
Lat. with notes, Paris, 1645, 3 vols. fol. He also wrote 
tliree orations and some tracts against the Moham- 
jnedans, which are extant.-— Mur. 

'« Nicephorus Callisti, t.e. the son of Calliatus, lived 
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2. Those Creeks who devoted themselves 
to philosophy for the most part followed 
Aristotle as their guide. No one among 

•them, so far as I know, ventured upon 
philosophical speculations relying on his 
own ingenuity. In what manner they ex- 
plained the precepts of the Stagyrite we 
may learn from the tracts of Theodorus 
Metochita. Yet Plato had likewise some 
followers, especially among the cultivators 
of mystic theology which had long been in 
high estimation among the Greeks. In the 
mathematics and astronomy Nicolaus Caba- 
sllas was their most distinguished scholar. ^ 
The Stoic principles in rc'gard to morals 
were recommended by Barlaam, and exhi- 
bited in his Ethics according to the Stoics.® 

3. There was no country of the Latins 


at Constantinoplo, and was probably a priest or monk 
there ab<Hit 1333. His personal history is little known. 
From Kusebius, Socrates, 8o/omcu, Theodorct, Kva- 
grius, and others, he compiled an biccleslastical History 
In twenty-three bboks, from the Christian era to a.J). 
911. The style and arrangement are deemed good for 
that age, l)ut it abound.s in useless trash and fai»le3. 
The first eighteen books, extending to a.o. GIO, were 
published Greek and Latin, Paris, IG-iO, 2 vols. fol. Ho 
also wrote catalogues of the Greek emperors and of the 
Constantinopolitan patriarclis.— d/wr. [See Fabricius, 
hiilio. GrcBC(t,yo\. vi. p. 130, for a fuller account of 
this writer and his Ecch'siastlcal History. There is a 
brief notice of Ifim and his work in Dowling’s Inf rod. 
to thfi CrUknl Studij (\f Eedes. Hist. p. 91, ^c. A 
homily by Nicephorus on Mary Magdalene may be seen 
in IJandini, Eedes. l'< t. nionum. Flor. 1702, vol. 

iVu-R. 

1 Nicolaus Caiusilas, nephew and successor to Nilus 
Cabasilas, arcli bishop of Tliessalonica, was employed 
SLH a nogociator between the pai ties in the civil wars, 
A.D. i:}4() and 1347. The time of his death is unknown, 
lie was a learned man and a violent opposcr of tlu* 
Latins. His works are, an Exposition of the Greek 
liiturgy, on a life in Christ or tho elTlcacy of the sacra- 
ments, an oration against usurers, an encomium on St. 
Theodora, a Commentary on Ptolemy’s third book of 
constructions, some astrological diagrams, remarks on 
Ezekiel’s vision of four beasts, and some tr.octs against 
the Latins. The last tliree were imver pulJi.slied.— 
Mur. 

s Canlsius, Lertiorips Antiqua;, tom. iv. p. 405. [Ilar- 
laam was a native of Calabria in Italy, became a monk 
of the order of St. Basil, lived at Constantinople, and 
was a very learned, ambitious, and factious man. Being 
born and educated among the Latins, he at first 
I agreed with them against tlie Greeks. But changing 
I sides, he became a most powerful champion among the 
Greeks against the Latins. While an ald'ot at Con- 
stantinople he inve.stigated the state of tlie monks of 
Mount Athos, and brought a complaint against the 
Hosuchists there before the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. George Palamas appeared as tljelr advocate. 
The cause was tried before a council, a.d. 1337, 
and the monks were acquitted. below, ch. v. 

sec. 1, 2, of this century.) In the year 1339 Barlaam 
was the emjyiror’s aml>as8ador to the pope at Avignon, 
for nogociating a union of the two churches. In the 
year 1341 he withdrew from Constantinople on a 
change in the government, camo to Italy, again 
espoused the cause of the Latins against the Greeks, 
and was made bishop of Gcraci in Naiiles. He died 
about tho year 1348. His work.s, besides his 
secundum Staicou are various letters, orations, and 
tracts, both for the Greeks against the Latins, and for 
the latter against the former, and six books on arith- 
metic. The last was printed Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1600, 
4to. All tho others in Latin are in Canisius, ubi suprut 
and In the Biblio. Max. Patrum, tom. xxvi.— itfar. 


in which efforts were not made, and suc- 
cessfully, for the advancement of learning 
and the improvement of the human mind. 
Hence academics and universities were 
erected in various places, as Cologne, Or- 
leans, Perugia, Florence, and Pisa, in which 
all the liberal nrts and sciences were taught, 
and were distributed as this day into seve- 
ral faculties. In tho universities, colleges 
were founded by the opulent and endowed 
with ample revenues, in which not only 
monks but young men of narrow circum- 
tances were educated in the useful arts and 
sciences. Libraries were also collected, 
and men of learning were excited by 
honours and rewards to aspire after fame 
and distinction. But the advantages to 
the church and tlie state from tho numer- 
ous teachers and learned men were not 
correspondent with the vast expense and 
care bestowed by the great on these insti- 
tutions. Yet all who assumed tho office 
of teachers in tliis age were not, as many 
have rashly supposed, stupid and despicable; 
while there was a gradual advance from 
lower to higher attainments. 

4. The sovereign pontiff himself. Cle- 
ment V. required the Hebrew and other 
Oriental languages to be taught in the 
public schools, that there might be men 
competent to enter into discussions with 
the Jews and the Saracens, and to preach 
divine truth in the countries of tho East.® 
Of course there were some persons in that 
age who were acquainted particularly with 
those languages. The Greek language, 
which previously very few had regarded 
at all, was now first taught by Leontius 
Pilatus, a Calabrian, the translator of 
Homer, and by a few others and after- 
wards, with far greater applause and suc- 
cess, by Manuel Chrysoloras, a Constan- 

3 Wood’s Anliqnit. Oxon. tom. i. p. 156, 1.59. [This 
bull of Clement i.s in tbe Corpus Juris Canon. Clemen^ 
tina, lib. v. tit. I. cap. i. and bears date a.D. 1311. It 
requircti Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldaic, to be taught, 
eacli by two competent instructors, wherever tho papal 
court might be, and also in the universities of Paris, 
Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca. The pope was to 
support the teachers in his court, tho kings of France 
end England tlioso at Paris and Oxford, the clergy of 
Italy those at Bologna, and the clergy of Spain those 
at Salamanca. — Mur. 

* See Hody, De Grads JUudribus, Lingua Graca^ 
Literarumque humaniormn Instawaforibus, lib. i. p. 

6, Lond. 1742, 8vo; Calogera, OpuscoH Sdentifidt 
tom. XXV. p. 258. [Leontius Pilatus came to Venicein 
the year 1360, on his way to the papal court at Avig- 
non. Boccaccio met him, and persuaded him to go 
with him to Florence. Here he taught Greek with 
which he was well acquainted, to Boccaccio and to 
Petnirch, and for their use translated Horner’s Iliad 
irito r.atln. His admiration of tho Greeks led him In 
1.363 to go to Constantinople. But he found that 
people not such as his imagination had represented 
them. He therefore set sail for Italy the next year, 
and was killed by lightning on board the ship. See 
Scbrocckh, Kirdangesch, vol. xxx. p. 154. — Mur. 
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tinojwUtan,* who encouraged many to 
prosecute this study. The true and 
genuine excellence of Latin composition 
was revived W several distinguished men 
of genius in Italy ; among whom the first 
place is due, to Francis Petrarch, a great 
and superior man,* and the second place 
belongs to Dante Alighieri.’ These men 
felt it to be their duty in general to ex- 
cite mankind to cultivate their minds, and 


1 Ilody, ithi supra, lib. 1. p. 10 ; Calogcra, Opuscoli 
Srientifid, toni.xxv. p. ‘2 IS, &c. and especially Boerner, 
l)e G reeds liternruin Gra-car. in Italia Irulauratoribus, 
p. I — 35. [See idso note 2, p. 48(>, above. — Mur, 

* See Thomas! n’s Life of Petrarch, in Mu8chen*8 
Vit<e Claror. Firorurri, torn. iv. who in the preface 
enumerates the other biographers of Petrarch. [The 
Abbe de Sado’s Memoires pour sernir d la Vie de Fran- 
cois Petrarque, Amsterd. 1784, 3 vols. 4to. See also a 
paper by A. F. Tytlor, P'sq. In the Transactions of the 
Rnpal Sodety qf Edinburgh, vol. v. Petrarch was born 
at Arezzo in Tuscany, a.o. 1304. When eight years 
old his father, Iteing banished, carried him to Avignon 
in Franco. Here he was cdoc.ated for the civil law. 
Hut he hated the pursuit, foil in love, and became a 
poet. Ho passed his life either in travelling about 
France and Italy, or in different retreats, particularly 
nt Vaucluso near Carpentras, in the soutli of France. 
But ho also spent considerable time at the courts and 
seats of different princes, noblemen, and prelates, in 
Italy and Franco, and was in high reputation as a 
scholar, a poet, a philosopher, and a theologian. Hon- 
ours Were heaped upon him ; but that which he valued 
highest was to be publicly crowned witi» the poet’s 
bay sat Rome, a, i*. 1341. Ho died at his own villa 
near I’adua, a.p. 1374. His works arc numerous short 
pieces, particularly letters and poems, with some moral 
and political writings, partly in I.,atin and partly in 
Italian. The whole were never collected, though a large 
part of them were. In one vol. fol. Basil, 1554, 1581, 
and Lyons, 1601. The best edition of his poems is said 
to be that of Venice, 1766, 2 vols, Mo.— Mur. tin the 
Memoires de lAUdraiure there is a Vie de Petrarque 
by the Baron do la Hastio, in vol. xv. p. 746—794, and 
vol. xvii. p. 390 — 491 ; and a Memoire sur I'Origine de 
Laure, by M. Menard, in vol. x.\x, p. 7.56—776. But 
on that topic see Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. .509, 
note. The most recent Englisli work on this cele- 
brated scholar is a life of him by the late Thoii.:i8 
Cuinpbcll, Lond. 1841, 2 vols. See also llallam, lutunl. 
to the Liter, of Europe, vol. i. p. 109. — 11. 

s The life of Dante, the celebrated poet, has boon 
treated of by many, but e.specially by his annotator 
Behovenutus de Imola, from whom Murntori has given 
numerous extracts in his Antiquit. Jtal. Medii JEoi, 
tom. i. p. 1036. [Dante was born at Florence, A.n. 
126.5, studied there and at Bologna and Padua. The 
Belles I.ettres were his favourite pursuit. He married, 
became a soldier, and a statesman at Florence. But 
belonging to an un8ucce8.sful faction he was bani.slied 
from Tuscany in the year 1302, and after wandering 
In Italy and making some excursions to Franco and 
Germany, he settled at Ravenna where he died a.d. 
1321. Ho has left us two considerable works. The 
first is a poem in Italian, entitled La Divina Comedia, 
or vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, as seen by 
himself, A.D. 1300, divided into throe parts. It abounds 
in vivid descriptions, and has been extolled to the 
highest by the Italians. The other Is shorter and in 
TiOtln, entitled He Monorchia. Its object is to evince, 
that the pontiffs have no right to control princes In 
civil affairs. The best edition of his collected works 
is that of Venice, 1757, 1768, 4 vols. 4to.— Mur. [See 
Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. il. p. 503, and Jkitrod. to Liter, 
qf Europe, Rosetti has endeavoured to prove that 
Dante, throuahout his Dieina Comedia, was presenting 
an allegorical picture of the corruptions of the papal 
church, and sowing the seed which came tp maturity 
In the Reformation of the sixteenth oentuxy. See 
Rosetti’s Disquisitions on the Anti- Papal Spirit iohich 

K odneed the Reformation^ &c. a translation from the 
adian, by Miss C. Ward, Lond. 1834, 2 vols. — R> 
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to place a high value on all sorts of learn- 
ing ; and they found numbers disposed to 
listen to them, not only among the Italians 
but among the French and Germans. 

5. Of the grammarians, historians, 
jurist.s both civil and canon, and physi- 
cians, it would be f asy to make out a long 
list from the monuments of this age, but 
it would be unsuitable to our design. It 
is sufficient for the reader to know that 
among the vast number, there were few 
whose labours were of much service to 
mankind. The study of civil and canon 
law was pursued by an immense number, 
because this was the avenue to preferment 
in church and state ; and who has not 
heard of Bartolus, Baldus, Andreas,^ and 
other jurists of this century, who gave 
reputation to the Italian universities? 
Yet the jurisprudence of this age offered 
nothing that could be alluring to an inge- 
nuous mind. It was rather a barren, 
thorny field, on which the light of history 
and polite learning never shone. Mathe- 
j matics engaged the attention of many ; but 
I with the exception of Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, the acute bishop of Canterbury, ^ 

} * Bartolus was born at Sassoferatto in the duchy of 

Urbino, a.i>. 1313. At the ago of 13 he conunenced 
tlio study of the civil law, first at Perugia and then at 
Bologna. He was made doctor at the age of twenty, 
and commenced teacher of law three years after at 
Pisa. He also taught at Padua and Bologna, and died 
A.D. 1.356. His lectures and his legal opinions were 
highly esteemed, and his Glosses on the civil law for 
two centuries were of the highest authority. They 
were printed at Venice, a.d. 1615, in eleven vols. 
fol. He was more distinguished for acumen and nice 
discrimination tlmn for e.\tcnsive reading. — Baldus 
IJbaldus was nobly born at Perugia, a.d 1324, and was 
first the pupil and then the rival of Bartohis. He 
taught both civil and canon law, and lectured at Peru- 
gia, Padua, and Pisa. He died at the last-mentioned 
place of the hydrophobia, a.d. 1400, aged 76. In rcadi- 
nass and metaphysical acumen he was thought supe- 
rior to Bartolus, but not his equal in solidity of judg- 
ment. He wrote commentaries on the Decretals, five 
volumes of legal opinions, Glosses on nearly the whole 
Corpus Juris CivUis, besides various law tracts, all of 
which have been printed. These two were the greatest 
jurists of the age, so far as the civil law is concerned. 
Yet Andrew Horne, an Englishman of Gloucester- 
shire, distinguished himself by his attempt to reform 
the English laws, by expunging from them everything 
which was not in accordance with the scriptures and 
natural justice. His work was written in French, and 
entitled a Mirror for the Judges, and was printed ic 
French, Lond. 1642, 8vo, and in English, Lond. 1646, 
8vo. As to his age, we only know that his book was 
written under Edward III. and before a.d. 1324, and 
tliat he defended the abbot of Waltham in a court, 
A.D. 1343. Sec Wharton’s Append, to Cave’s Hist. 

John Andreas, the celebrated doctor of canon 
law, taught that science at Bologna for forty-five years, 
and died there a.d. 1318. HU works are commenta- 
ries on the five books of Decretals, Glosses on the 
Liber Sextus Dect'et. and the Clementina, and tracts 
concerning feudalities, marriage, affinities, all of which 
have been published. — Mur. 

5 Thomas Bradwardine was an Englishman, edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he was a proctor in 1325 and 
afterwards doctor of divinity and lecturer on theology. 
He became confessor to Edward HI. whom he attend^ 
in his French wars. In the year 1348 he was elected 
archbishop of Canterbury, but the king preferring 
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few obtained much applause from these 
studies. 

6. Of the immense swarm of philosophers 
who infested rather than adorned this a<;e, 
Aristotle was the guide and the oracle, 
though imperfectly understood and di- 
vested of all his beauties. In so high 
estimation was the Peripatetic philosophy 
that kings and princes ordered the works 
of Aristotle to be translated into the lan- 
guages of their people, that greater num- 
bers might acquire wisdom. In particular, 
Charles V. king of France, has been com- 
mended for directing Nicholas Oresme to 
translate into French, among other writ- 
ings of the ancients, the principal works 
of Aristotle.* Those however who pro- 
fessed to be philosophers were less solici- 
tous to discover and support truth than to 
have the pleasure of wrangling; and they 
perplexed and obscured the pure and un- 
adulterated doctrines of reason and reli- 
gion by their vain subtleties, their useless 
questions,* and their ridiculous distinctions. 
1 need not mention their barbarous dic- 
tion in which they supposed the principal 
strength of their art to consist, or their 
contempt for all elegant literature which 
they accounted their glory. The whole 
art and method of this wrangling tribe 
may be learned by reading the works of 
only John Scotus or Walter Burley ; for 
they all followed one common track, though 
differing among themselves as to some 
opinions. 

7. The old disputes between the Realists 
and the Nominalists which had been long 
dormant were again stirred up in the 
schools by William Occam, an English 
Franciscan monk of the more rigid cast, a 
pupil of the great Scotus and a doctor in 
the university of Paris; nor was it possi- 
ble afterwards to bring these contentions 
to an end. Never was there fiercer war 
between the Greeks and Persians than 
between these two sects of philosophers, 
vlown to the time when Luther obliged the 

another, Ufford was chosen. But UflFbrd dying before 
his consecration, Bradwardine was rechosen, and with 
the king’s consent was ordained by the pope at Avig- 
non. He however died very soon after his arrival at 
Lambeth, a.d. 1348. Ho was a profound reasonor, 
eminently pious, a strong Augustlnian in theology, of 
plain unpolished manners, and particularly fond of 
mathematics. His great work is, The Came of God 
and the Truth Qf Causes, against Pelagius, published 
by Saville, Lond. 1618, fol. He also wrote Gcometrica 
Speculatim, and Arilkmefica Speculatina, published 
together, Paris, 1512; also Tractatus Proportumum, 
published, Venice, 1505. See Wharton’s AppendLx to 
Cave’s Hist. Liter, and Milner’s Eccles. History, cent, 
xiv. ch. ll. — i^ur. [See also Hallam’s fntrod. to the 
Literature qf Europe, vol. I. p. 156, 7.— It. 

1 Launoi, Hist. Oymnasii Natxsrrent, In his Oprt. 
tom. iv. par. i. p. 504 ; Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paru. 
tom. iv. p. 379 ; Le BoeuPs Piss^rt. tur. V Hist. Eccles. 
et Civile de Paris, tome lil. p. 456, 463, &c. 


scholastic doctors to terminate their intes- I 
tine conflicts. The Realists despised their 1 
antagonists as philosophers of a recent 1 
date, and branded them with the name of 
Moderns ; while to their own doctrine they 
ascribed the highest antiquity. But in 
this they were undoubtetily mistaken. 
The Nominalists on the contrary regarded 
them as being visionaries, who mistook the 
creations of their own imaginations for 
real existences and solid substances. The 
Nominalists had, particularly at Paris, a 
number of acute, subtle, and eloquent 
doctors, among whom, besides Occam, the 
celebrated John Buridan, a Parisian doc- 
tor, stood pre-eminent;^ but the Realists 
were the most numerous and were also 
strong in the countenance given them by 
the Roman pontitfs. For Occam having 
joined tin* order of Francisc.ans who were 
openly opposed to John XXII. this pon- 
tiff first, and afterwards his siicces.sors, 
left no means untried to put down the 
philosophy of the Nominalists which seemed 
to be opposed to the church.* Ilcnco in 
the year 1330, the university of Paris by 
a public edict condemned and prohibited 
the philosophy of Occam which was that 
iof the Nominalists.^ But as men are prone 
to pursue what is forbidden, this decree 
only caused a still greater number than 
before to follow the system of the Noini- i 
nalists. 

8. Not a few of these philosophers added 
astrology, or the art of prognosticating the 
fortunes of men from the stars, to their 
philosophy. For this fiillacious science was 
prosecuted in those times even to madness 
by all orders from the highest to the 
lowest.® But these astrological philosophers 
had to be very cautious and circumspect, 
to avoid impeachment for magic and to 
escape the hands of the Inquisitors. Such i 

* A biography of this noted man was written by 
Robert Guaqnin, as we are told by Launoi, Hist. Gym- 
nasii Navarreni, in his 0pp. tom. iv. par. 1. p. 722. 
Launoi also speaks of him In other places, as p. 296, 
297, 330. See Bulteus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 
280, 307, 341, &c. [John Buridan was a native of 
Bethunc in Artois, studied at Paris under Occam, and 
taught philosophy there with great applause. He wrote 
commentaries on Aristotle’.s logic, morals, and meta- 
physics, which are still extant. Some say that he was 
rector of the university of Paris, and that he afterwards 
went to Vienna, and there commenced that university; 
but these circumstances as well as the exact time when 
he lived arc uncertain. To him is ascribed the noted 
metaphysical maxim, that a hungry ass placed between 
two equal bundles of hay would not be able to eat of 
either. See Bayle’s Dictionnaire, art. Buridan. — Mur. 

* Baluzc, MiscoUnnea, tom. iv. p. 532. 

* Bulams. Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 267, tom, v. 
p. 708. D’Argentro, Cullectio Judicior. de Koois Error~ 
ribus, tom. i. p. 337. On the contests of these sects In 
England, see Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. tom. 1. p. 169, &c. 

6 See Imola, in Muratorl’s Antiq. Ital. Medii JEvi, 
tom. 1. p. 1039; Le Boeufs Dissertations tur t Hist, de 
Paris, tome iii. p. 445, See. 
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caution was neglected to his ruin by Ceccus 
Asculanus, a very noted Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, astrologer, mathematician, and 
physician first to the pontiff John XXII. 
and then to Charles Lackland, duke of 
Calabria, l^or, having by mechanical arts 
performed some things which appeared mira- 
culous to the vulgar, and by his predictions | 
which were rcportccl to have proved true, 
given ofience both to his patron and to 
others, he was looked upon as having inter- 
course with the devil, and was committed to 
the flames by the Inquisitors at Florence, 
A.i). 1327.' Ilis Commentary on the 
S]>here of John de Sacrobusto is still extant, 
and is represented as affording proof of the 
c.xtreine superstition of the author,* 

9. A new and singular species of art was 
invented and elucidated in numerous trea- 
tises by Raymund Lully of Majorca, a 
man of a singular and very fertile genius, a 
compound of folly and reason, who after 
mjiny journeys and various efforts for the 
advancement of the Christian cause, was 
j)ut to death in the year 1315 at Bugiain 
Africa by the Mohammedans whom he 
attempted to convert to the Christian faith. 
The Franciscans, to whose third order he 
is said to have belonged, extol him to the 
skies, and have long endeavoured most 
('arnestly to persuade the pontiffs to enrol 
him among the saints; but the Dominicans 
and others, on the contrary, endeavour to 
make him a heretic, a magician, a delirious 
alehymist, a compiler from the works of the 
Mohammedans; and some represent him 
as deranged and a fanatic. Of the pontiffs, 
some have pronounced him an innocent and 
pious man, and others a heretic and ir- 
religious. Those who will read his works 
without prejudice will coincide with neither 
party. Lully would have been truly a 
great man, if the warmth and fertility of 
i his imagination had been tempered and 
restrained by a sound judgment.* I 

I 

j * An apology for him was written by Appian, the 
.lesuit, which may be seen in Bernini’s Sforia di tufte 1 
, I'Herenie, tom. iil. saocul. xiv. c. iil. p. 210, &c. An' 

1 account is also given of this unhappy philosopher and 
i poet (for he was also a poet) by Crescembeni, Commen- 
tarj della Volgar Poesia, vol. ii. par. ii. lib. iii c. 14. 

Naudd, Apologie pour let Grands qui out soupson- 
fiez de Magie, p. 270, &c. 

a See Salzinger’s Preface to the works of Raymund 
I.ully, which the elector Palatine, John William, caused 
to be collected and published at a great expense in five 
vols. folio, A.D. 17*20; Wadding’s Annates Miiu tom. 
iv. p. 421, &c. tom. V. p. 157, 316, &c. tom. vi. p. 229, 
On the famous Lullian Art, see Morhofs Folyhis^- 
tor, lib. ii. cap. v. p. 3.‘)2, &c. [“ It consisted in col- 

lecting a number of general terms common to all the 
sciences, of which an alphal)etical table was to be 
provided. Subjects and predicates taken from these 
were to be respectively Inscribed in angular spaces upon 
circular papers. The essences, qu^ities, afl’ections, 

I and relations of things being thus mechanically brought 
, together, the circular papers of subjects were fixed in 
j a frame, aud those of predicates were so placed upon 


CHAPTER II. 

IlISTORV OF THE TEACHERS AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE CHURCH. j 

1. That the governors of the church, as i 
well the prelates as those of lower rank, 
were addicted to all those vices which are 
the most unbecoming in men in their stations, 

' is testified most abundantly. As for the 
Greek and oriental clergy, many of whom 
lived under oppressive governments, I shall 
say nothing, although their blemishes arc 
sufficiently manifest. But of the faults of 
the Latins silence would be the less proper, 
in proportion to the certainty that from 
this source tlie whole community was in- 
volved in the greatest calamities. All the 
honest and good men of that age ardently 
wished for a reformation of the church both 
in its head and members, as they themselves 
expressed it.* But to so desirable an event 

them as to move freely, and in their revolutions to 
produce various combinations of subjects and predicate.^, 
whence would arise definitions, a.xloins, and proposi- 
tions, varying endlessly.” See Rees’s Ct/clomidia, art. 
Lully Haymond; Brlicker’s Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. 
iv. p. 9, &c. The Life of Lully, written by a conteni- 
porary, is in the Avta Sanctor. Antwerp, tom. v. p. 633, 
&c. He is said to have been born a.d. 1*236, to have 
been dissipated in liis youth, and afterwards to have 
applied himself much to chemistry, as well as to meta- 
physics and theology. He died aged 79, a.d. 1315. As 
a chemist, Boerhuave thought liim much in advance of 
his age, if the works ascribed to him arc all genuine.— 
Mur. 

4 Math. FJaeius, Catalogus Tedium Veritatis, lib. 
xiii. p. 1()97; Launoi, De Varia Fortuna Aristotelh, p, 
217; Hottiuger, Hi.d. Fccles. siecul. xiv. p. 754. [See 
Raynald’s Annul. Eceles. ad anu, 1311, see. 56—65. 
tom. XV. p. 87 — 90. From a manuscript account of the 
transactions of the council of Vienne, a.d. 1311, found 
in the Vatican library, llaynald here quotes largely a 
document ofl’ered to the council by a prelate distin- 
guished byliis piety and learning, who stated that in 
most parts of France, Sundays and the principal festi- 
vals. instead of being days for public worship were the 
market days and the days for assize courts and public 
fairs. So that, instead of being distinguished by the 
honours paid to God, they were days for serving the 
devil. The churches were left empty, while the court- 
rooms and the taverns resounded with broils, tumults, 
blasphemies, and perjuries, and nearly all the wicked- 
ness of Pagans. And the people grew up in almost 
total ignorance of religion ; God w’as dishonoured, the 
devil reigned, souls perished, and religion was stricken 
to the ground. In some imrts of the same kingdom, the 
rural archdeacons, archpresbyters, and deans, instead 
of inflicting ecclesiastical censures only for heinous 
sins, wantonly excommunicated whom they pleased, 
and sometimes 300 or 400 at once, for the slightest 
olfences and even for no ofience at all. In this way 
the people had become disgusted, had lost all reverence 
for ecclesiastical law, and were loud and open in their j 
censures of the church and its ollicers. To remedy 
this evil, more care must be taken not to admit unfit 
persons to holy orders. In this the church had com- 
mitted a great error ; for numerous vile and contemptible 
persons, whose lives, knowledge, and morals, rendered 
them totally unfit, were admitted to holy orders, 
especially to the priesthood. A nd hence the w hole sacred 
oMer was disgraced, the sacred ministry censured, and ‘ 
the church scandalized, while the people beheld In tlie 
church a licentious multitude of priests In the highest 
degree unworthy, whose hateful lives and pernicious 
ignorance gave rise to numberless scandals, and caused 
even the sacraments to be despised. In many places 
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there were still many obstacles. First, the 
power of the pontiffs was so conlirmed^by 
its long continuance, that it seemed to be 
imnio veably established. In the next place, 
extravagant superstition held the minds of 
most persons in abject slavery. And lastly, 
the ignorance and barbarism of the times j 
quickly extinguished the sparks of truth 
which now and then glimmered forth. Yet 
the dominion of the Roman pontilTs, im- 
pregnable and durable as It seemed to be, 
was gradually undermined and weakened 
in this century, partly by the rash insolence 
of the pontiffs themselves, and partly by the 
occurrence of certain unexpected events. 

2. The commencement of this important 
change must be referred to the contest 
between Boniface VIII. who governed the 
Latin church at the beginning of this cen- 
trury, and Philip the Fair, king of Fram^e. 
For this high-minded sovereign first taiighf 
the Europeans what the emperors hud in 

the priests were more hateful and contemptible to tho 
laity than oven tho Jews. The monks no longer 
conhnod themselves to their cloisters and their proper 
duties. Many lived two or three together in the little 
priories scattered over tlie country, where they were 
8ul>ject to no restraints, and had almost nothing but 
th»j name and garb of monks. A nd those who pretended 
to live in ti>o cloister.s, wholly neglected the observance 
of their rules and their e.verclses, travelled as traders 
and mcrcliants, attended the fairs, and lived like laymen. 
Multitudes of persona from all parts of the world, 
who.s(? lives and morals were detestable, hovered around 
the Romish court, petitioning for livings even l)eforc 
they became vacant, especially in tlmso regions where 
th? bishops orduinetl without much examination, and 
showed great deference to the pope. And these vile 
persons were so often gratified that the churches were 
j dilapidated the gospel scandalized, and the church of 
God blasphemed. The prelates could neither furnish 
lit persons with livings nor the livings with fit persons, 
on account of tho multitudes who thus obtained appoint- 
ments at Rome. In ono cathedral of only thirty 
preb<Mids, there were then thirty-five persons entitled 
to those livings ; and for twenty-three years tho hisiiop 
had been able to appoint only two poisons of his own 
choieo. These obtrusive priests rarely liecarne residents, 
or if they did, they were a scandal to tlio church. 
Thus the church of God was in fact left without pastors, 
and the people lived in ignorance and sin. For if the 
bishops trained here and there a fit person for the 
ministry, they could seldom introduce him to a living, 
so that he had at last to betake himself to some worldly 
calling, while the church livings were lavi.shed upon 
nun-residents and unworthy persons appointed at Romo. 
I’luralitlca had become so common that many persons 
held four or five benefices, and sometimes ten or twtdve, 

; in different and sometimes distant places, without 
I serving any one of thorn. Thus a single individual 
! sometimes obtained an Income sufficient to support fifty 
; or sixty well informed ministers and teachers ; and the 
resources of tlio church were so wasted upon pluralists 
and non-residents, that the schools were left destitute 
of instructors, and the parishes without curates; and 
the bishops could not remove the evil. Ciiiidren also 
were in great numbers put in possession of eccle.sia.stical 
dignities and livings, though utterly incapable of ful- 
j filling the duties of the sacred office. A nd such was the 
corruption of the timc.s, that if here and there the 
election of a curate was in the power of the people, they 
generally preferred one ignorant and vicious, a dema- 
gogue who flattered and indulged their vicious propen- 
sities. The prelates, alas ! were too often blind leaders 
of the blind. Simony was common among them, and 
the clergy were in general profligate, veritri muo noti 
Chrixto Domino sermeiiles. — Mur. 


vain attempted, that the Romish bishops 
could be vanquished and controlled. In a 
very haughty letter addressed to Philip, 
Boniface maintained that all kings and 
persons whatsoever, and the king of France 
as well as others, by divine command owed 
perfect obedience to the Roman pontiff, and 
this not merely in religious matters, l;ut 
likewise in secular and human affairs. The 
king replied with great severitjr. The 
pontiff repeated his former a.ssertions with j 
greater arrogance, and published the cele- 
brated bull, called Unmn sain‘tam,^ in 
which he asserted that .Jesus Christ lud 
granted a twofold power or sword to his 
church, a spiritual and a temporal, that the 
whole human race was subjected to tiie 
pontiff, and that all who di.ssentcd from 
this doctrine were heretic.-^, and could not 
expect to be saved.* 'J'he king on the 
contrary in an assembly of his nobles, a.d. 

through the fimous lawyer, William 
(le Nogaret,® publicly accused the pontiff 
of heresy, simony, dishonesty, and other 
enormities; and he urged the calling of a 
general council for deposing the guilty 
pontifl'from his office. The pope, in ri turn, 
excommunicated the king and all his ad- 
herents the same year. 

S. Soon after receiving this sentence, 
Philip in an assembly of the states of his 
kingtlom, again entered a formal complaint 
against the pontiff by men of the highest 
reputation and inflnence, and appealed to 
the decision of a future geiienil council of 

I The papal bulls are usutiily quoted by Jurii-ts and 
writers on canon law by tlie words with which they 
begin; thus, another bull by lioniface is styled (ho ids 
laicos; that of Clement V. respecting the mendicant 
orders Is c.alled Dxioi do punt di so; that of Clement V I. 
for the jubilee, and proclaiming for tho first time the 
theory of indulgences, is calle<i lJiiip;i'nitus; that of 
Leo X. against Luther is styled Exsurgti Domino, and 
so forth. — /i. 

9 This hull Is extant in the Corpus Juris Cunon. 
K.itruou(>ftnt.. Commuu. lib. ii. tit. [viii. cap. l. ] Do 
Majorilute ct (ibodionliu. [In this bull the puntifi' 
assorts that there Is but ono church of Christ under 
one head, as there was but one ark under the command 
of Noah, all out of which ncces.sarily perish ; that tho 
sole head of the rhurch on earth is Christ’s vicegerent 
St. Peter and hia successors, who are amenable to none 
but Go*l ; that both swords, the spiritual and tho 
material, are in tho power of the church ; tlie latter to 
be wielded for the church, or by kings and soldiers af 
the nod and pleasure of the priesthood, and tho former 
to be wielded by the church or the priesthood ; and the 
temporal power is subjected to the spiritual, otherwise 
the church would be a double-headed monster; that 
W’hoever resists thl.s order of things, resists the ordinance 
of God; and he concludes thus— -We declare, determine, 
and decree, that it is absolutely necessary to salvation 
that every human being should be subject to the Koniun 
pontiff. — Mur. 

» Of this ceiehrated lawyer, who was the most hold 
and determined enemy the pottiitfs ever had laifure 
Luther, none have given a fuller account than the 
Benedictine inoiiks. \u their Hist. Generale de Lan- 
fi^uodor, tome iii. p. 114. 117, iSic. Philip made him 
ohancellur of France for his heroic opposition to the 
pontiff. 
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the church. lie then dispatched William 
de Nogaret, with some others into Italy, to 
rouse the people to insurrection, and to 
bring the pontiff prisoner to Lyons, where 
he intended the council should be held. 
Nogaret who was a resolute and energetic 
man, having drawn over to his interest the 
! Colonna family who were at variance with 
the pontiff raised a small force, suddenly 
attacked Boniface who was living securely 
at Anagni, made him prisoner, wounded 
him, and among other severe indignities 
struck liim on the head with his iron gaunt- 
h*t. The people of Anagni indeed rescued 
the pontiff from the hands of his furious 
: enemy; but he died shortly after at Koine 
I in the month of October, from thc-violence 
I of his rage and anguish of mind. ‘ j 

I 4. Benedict XI. previously Nicolaus of | 
i Trevisa, the successor of Boniface, profiting 
I by his example, restored the king of France 
1 and his kingdom to their former honours 
j and privileges, without even being solicited ; 
i but he was unwilling to absolve from his 
1 crime Nogaret, who had so grievously 
offended against the pontifical dignity. 
This daring man therefore prosecuted 
strenuously the suit commenced against 
Boniface in the Romish court, and in the 
name of the king, demanded that a mark of 
infamy should be set upon the deceased 
])ontiff. Benedict XI. died in the year 
Id04; and Thilip, by his secret machina- 
tions, caused Bertrand do Got, a French- 
man and bishop of Bourdeaux, to lie created 
fiontiff at Rome on the 5th of June, a.u. 
l.‘U)5. For, the contest of the king against 
tlie ])on tiffs was not yet wholly settled, 
Nogaret not being absolved, and it might 
easily break out again. Besides, the king 
thirsted for revenge, and designed to extort 
from the court of Rome a condemnation of 
Boniface ; he also meditated the destruction 
of thti Templars and otlu‘r things of great 
importance, which he could hardly expect 
from an Italian pontifi’. He therefore 

1 Seethe Avia inter Ikmifavium till, limedictuin 
XL Cltnuntnm y. et PUiUpjnnn ptilrlirtini, enlarged 
and corrected by Peter Puteanus [de Puy], as the title- 
liago asserts ; publlslied 1(318, Svu, but wUhout notice 
of the place of publication. [The ctimpiler of the work 
was a Parisian divine named Simon Vigor. The first 
edition was published at Paris, 1G13, 4tu, and tlte third 
was in Frenclj, Paris, 1(365, fol. entitled llistnire da 
J)\0rend de Philippe le Pel et de Poniface VIII, 
produite pnr let Aetes et Mhnoires vriginaux . — Sehl.^ 
llniilot, llistoire des demvli'X du Ponifnee I'lJI. aeec 
Philippe le Pet{ Paris 1718, 12ino; Jo. litibeus, in ids 
Ponifitciiu, cap. xvi. p. I.’i7, Xc. The otlier writers 
are mentioned by Uaillet, in his Preface, p. 9, Ac. Add 
llidnus, JItst. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 4, &c. [and 
(jillbrd‘8 History c^f France, vol. i. p. .518, &c — Mur. 
[On this memorable contest Ix-'twoeu iioniface and 
Philip, so pregnant with important results to the 
papacy, see the entire section 5!) with its quotations, in 
(ileseler, Lehrbuch, &c. Cuuningimm’s transl. vol. ii. 
p. 237—2.50, with llie modern French historians, 
j Sismondl and Miebtlet — P. 


wished to have a French pontiff whom he 
could control according to his pleasure, and 
who would be in a degree dependent on 
him. The new pontiff who took the name 
of Clement V. remained in France, as the. 
king wished, and transferred the pontifical 
court to Avignon, where it continued for 
seventy years. This period the Italians 
call the Babylonian Captivity. * 

5. It is certain that this residence of the 
pontiffs at Avignon was in no slight degree 
injurious to the authority of the Romish see. 
For the pontiffs being at a di.s!aiice, the 
Gibelline faction in Italy, which was hostile 
to the pontiffs, assumed greater boldness 
than formerly, and not only invaded and 
laid waste the tcrritorio.s of 8t. Peter, but 
.also assailed the pontifical authority by tin ir 
publications. Hence a number of cities 
revolte(l from the popes, Rome itself bc- 
canie the parent and fomenter of tumults, 
cabals, and civil wars; and the laws and 
decrees sent tint her from France were pub- 
licly treated with (contempt, not merely by 
the nobles but even by the common citizens.'* 
A great part of l]uro[)c followed the exam- 
ple of Italy, and numberless in.stances show 
tiuit the peo[)le.of Enrojx* attributed far 
less power to tlic fulminations and decrees 
issued from ITanco, than to tliose issued 
from Rome. Various sedition.s therefor;.* 
were raised in one jilaee and anollier 
against the pont itfs, which they were unable 
to restrain and subdms notwithstanding 
the Inqui.sitors weie most active in the dis- 
ehargo of their functions. 

(>. As the French pontiffs could derive 
but little leveniKj fioiu Italy which was 
rent into factions, seditious, and devastated, 
they were obliged to devise ti(‘w modes of 
raising money. Therefore they not only 
sold indnlgemx's to the people more fre- 
(juently than formerly, to the great indig- 
nation of kings and princes, but they 
reejuired enormous prices to be paid for 
tlieir hitters or bulls of every kind. In this 
affair John XXI 1. showed liimself pecu- 
liarly adroit and shrewd; for though he 
did not first invent the regulations and fees 
of the apostolic chancery, yet the Romish 
writers admit that he enlarged them and 
reduced them to a more convenient form.^ 

* Concerning the French pontiaV’, tlie writer to bu 
ospecittlly consultt'd is Haluzc, Vita Povtif. Avenion. in 
two volumes, Paris, 1(393, 4to. Tlie reader may also 
peruse, though it sliould be with caution, Longucval 
and his continuators, Hist, de I' Eglne tonic 

xii. i^c. This Jesuit and his tiuccessors in the work, 
are eloquent and laborious; hut they often artfully 
conceal the abominable deeds of the pontitfs. 

3 See Ihaluze, Vitee Pontif. Acenion. tom. ii. p. 290, 
261, 301, 3UU, 333, and various other places ; Muratori, 
Antiq. Ital. tom. iii. p. 397, 401, 409, &c.; Ciiaiinoue. 
Hist, de Naples, tome iii. p 280, Ac. 

Ciampini, Pe Viceeavrt llano EcclesUt II, man. p 
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He is also said to have imposed that species 
of tribute which under the title of annates 
is customarily paid to the pontiffs ; but the 
first commencement of it was prior to this 
period.* Moreover, these French pontiffs, 
subverting the rights of election, assumed 
the power of conferring all sacred offices 
whether high or low, according to their own 
pleasure, by which means they raised im- 
mense sums of money. Hence under these 
pontiffs those most odious terjiis, reserva- 
tion, provision, and expcctative, rarely 
used before, were now everywhere heard, 
and they called forth the bitterest com- 
plaints from all the nations of Europe.* 
These complaints increased immeasurably 
wlien some of the pontiffs, as John XXII. 
Clement VI. Gregory XI. publicly an- 
nounced that they had reserve(l all churches 
to themselves, and that they would provide 
for all without exception by virtue of thc^ 
sovereign right which Christ had conferrctl 
on his vicars, or in the plenitude of their 
power.* By these and other artifices for 
filling their treasury and amasvsing property, 
these indiscreet pontiffs increased the odium 
against the apostolic see, and thus weakened 
very considerably the papal empire, which 
l)egan to decline from the time of Boni- 
face. 

7. Chiment V. was governed all his life 
by the will and pleasure of Philip the Fair, 
king of France. Wdliam de Nogaret, the 
implacable foe of Boniface VIII. tlwugh 
excommunicated, resolutely prosecuted his 
own cause and that of king Philip against 
Boniface in the papal court, a transaction 
which I believe is without a parallel. Philip 
wished to have the body of Boniface disin- 
terred and publicly burned. With great 
difficulty Clement averted this infamy by 
his entreaties and advice, but in everything 

else he had to obey the king. Accordingly * 
he abrogated the laws enacted by Boniface, 
granted the king five years’ tithes, absolved 
Xogaret from all crime after imposing on 
him a slight penance which ho never per- 
formed, restored the inhabitants of Anagni 
to their former reputable and good standing, 
and held a general council at Vienne a d. 
1311, that Philip’s pleasure might be gra- 
tified in the suppression of the Templars. 
In this couuiul likewise various things were 
decided according to the pleasure of the 
king, whom Clement dared not offeiul, 
being terrified by the melancholy fate of 
Boniface.'* 

8. On the death of Clement a.d. 1314, 
there were violent contests among the car- j 
dinals respecting the election of a successor, 
the French (hnnanding a Freiudi pontiff 
and th(i Itjilian.s an Italian. After two 
years the French gained the victory; and 
in 1310 James de Eiise of Cahors, cardinal 
of Porto, was made head of the church and 
assumed the pontifical name of John XXII. 

He WHS not destitute of learning, but was 
crafty, insolent, weak, imprudent, and 
avaricious, as tho.se who hr)nour his memory 
do not altogether deny. lie rendered him- 
self notorious by many imprudent and 
nnsiKHU'ssful enterprises, hut especially by 
his unfortimato contest with the emperor, 
Lewis of Bavaria. There was a coiitest for 
the emj)ire of (iermany b(*tween Lewis of 
Bavaria and Frederick of Austria, each 
being chosen emperor by a |)art of th(! 
electors in the year 1314. John declared 
that the decision of this controversy bti- 
longcd to lhat Lewis, having con- 

(piercd his rival in battle and taken him 
prisoner in the year 132’2, assumed the 
government of the empire without eonsult- 
mg the pontiff, and refused to submit a 
cause which had been decided by the sword 
to another tr'al before the pontiff. John 
was greatly offended at thi.s, and in the 
year 13’24 divested the emp(*ror of all title 
to the imperial crown. Lewis in return 
accused the pontiff of corrupting the faith 
or of heresy, and appealecl to the decision 
of a council. Exasperated by this and 
some other things, the pontiff in the year 
1327 again divested the emperor of all his 
authority and power, and laid him under 
excommunication. In revenge for this 
injury the emperor in the year 1328 at 
Rome publicly declared John unworthy of 
the pontificate, and substituted in his place 

39, &c.; Chais, L&ttres sur Ivi Juhilet, tome ii. p. G73. 
and others. 

» Van Espen, Jut E<^chi, Untttcrsitlo, tom. 11. p. H7G- 
Hid. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 9il; Wood’s 
Antiq. Oxon tom. 1. p. 213; Herthier, Dissert, sur ns 
Annatesy in Ills Hist, de f E^^lise GaUimriPy tome .\ii. 
p. 1, 8cc. [The Annates were the first year’s revenues 
of a benefice, which every new incumbent was required 
to remit to the pontifTs treasury. By constantly ad- 
vancing clergymen from poorer to richer benefices and 
prohibiting pluralities, these annates, it will bo seen, 
might be made the source of immense income, when 
levied throughout Christendom upon all the nuinUir- 
less officers in the churclu.'.s and monasteries. First 
Fruits e.xacted by Henry Vlli. of England, were the 
annates of the bishoprics whieli the king took from the 
pope after the Reformation in that country. — Mur. 

* Baluxc, Miscellanea, tom. ii. p. 479, 518; and his 
Vitte Pontif. Anenion. tom. ii, p, 60, 63, 65, 74, 1.54, 
1.56; Gallia Christiana, iom. i. Apiwnd. p. 13; Wood’s 
Antiq. Oson. tom. 1. p. 148, ‘201, 202; Bulieus, Hist. 
Arad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 911, &c. 

3 Batuze, Pitee Pontif. Aoenion. tom, ii. p. 873, tom, 
i. p. ‘285, 311, 681, &C.; Matthaeus, Analecta Vet. ACni, 
tom. V. p. 349, &c.; GaUia Christiana, tom. i. p. 69, 

1 2nH , Hist, du Droit EccleAast. Fran f ns, tome il. p. 
129, Xc. 

* Besides the common writers already citwi, see ! 
Berthier's Discours sur le Pontificut de Clement V. in : 
his Hist, de V Eg Use Gallicane, tome ill.; Oolotiia’s 
Hist. Litter, de Lyon, tome i. p. 840 ; OaUia Chris- 
'•ana, tom. i. p. 11H9, and tom. ii p. 829 
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De Corbieri, a Franciscan monk and one 
of those who disagreed with the pontiff; and 
assuming the name of Nicolaus V. he 
crowned Lewis as emperor. But in the 
year 1330 this imperial pontiff voluntarily 
abdicated his office and surnmderod himself 
into the hands of John, who kept him a 
prisoner at Avignon till his death. Thus 
John continued to reign in spite of the 
emperor, and the emperor in spite of the 
pontiff. ‘ 

9. (3n the side of Lewis stood the whole 
nia.s.s of the Fratricelli, tlie Beghanls of 
every description, and the Spirituals or 
more rigid among the Franciscans ; and 
these being scattered over a large part of 
Kurope and supported by the protection of 
i Lewis, everywinjre assailed John with re- 
proaches and criminations, b jth orally and 
in books, and charged him with religious 
apostaey. The pontid* however was not 
greatly injun^d by these private attacks; 
but towards the close of his life he fell 
undiT the disapprobation and censure of 
nearly the wliole (dnirch. For in the years 
1331 and 1332 he taught in some public 
discourses that departed souls would imh‘ed 
behold the man Christ, but would not sec 
the face of God or the divine nature until 
their reunion with the body at the last day. 
With this doctrine Thilip VI. the king of 
France, was highly displeased, the theolo- 
gians of I’aris condemned it in 1333, and 
both the friends and th(^ foes of the pontiff 
were opposed to it. For it appeared to 
them that the pontiff detracted much from 
the blessedness of departed spirits. To an 
oppo.sltiori so serious John, though naturally I 
pertinacious, had to give way. lie there- 
fore first apologized for the doctrine; and 
aftcrwanls when near the point of death 
A.D. 1334, he did not indeed abandon it, 
but he (pialified it by saying that he be- 
lieved souls in the intermediate state saw 
the divine essence, so far as the state and 
condition of the unembodied spirit would 

> This groat contest l.s to be learned principally from 
tho lifcoviti of it, publtshod by llaluzc, /’iV<c Vimlif. 
AiH-ninn. tom. il. p, .'^12, Ac.; by Murteno, Thrsfiurnx 
Aru^cdotoy. tom. !. p. G41, Ac.; by Herwart In his /.u- 
doidcus Lniurator dy/tmsus contra lizomnin^ Munich, 
IGtH, 4to; and by flcwol<l in his Apoln^in pro Ludo- 
rint Hanaro. Ingolst. 1018, 4to, against Urn same 
H/.oviu», who ill his Annalvt had Iwisoly defamed tho 
character of this emperor. Add Wadding, AnnaUs 
Minorum, tom. vil. p. 77, 100, Ac. Whoever considers 
attentively tho history of this contest will perceive that 
Lewis of Bavaria took for his pattc'ni Lhilip tho Fair, 

I king of France. As the latter brought the ch.irgo of 
heresy against Boniface, so did Lewis agaiu>t John 
XXII. The French king employed Nogarct and others 
as accusers; Lewis employed [William] Occam, and 
the Franciscan monks. [Marsillus of Padua, John of 
Ghent, and Ulrich Hangoer. — Mur.] Each w Uhodto 
have a general council called, by which the pontiff 
! shonld he hurled from the chair of St. Peter. I omit 
1 to mention other parallel.H. 


I permit. 2 But thiV declaration did not 
I satisfy his opponents. lienee after various 
disputes his successor, Benedict XII. ter- 
minated the controversy agreeably to the 
decision of the Pari.^iaii doctors, by de- 
claring the true faith to bo, that the souls 
of the ble.ssed when separate from the body 
fully and perfudly beliold the divine nature 
or God himself.^ Benedict could do this 
without impeaching hi.s predecessor, biicau.se 
John wlien dying submitted his opinion 
to the judgment of the elmrcli, le.st perhaps 
after death he should be clas.scd among 
heretics. < 

10. On the death of John a.d. 1334, 
new contests between tlie French ami the 
Italians res|)(‘eting the choice of a pontiff, 
divided the college of cardinals. But near 
the elo:-;o of the, year, James Fournier, a | 
Frenchman, cardinal of St. Prisca, was | 
chosen and assumed the name of Benedi(!t 
XII. Historians allow him the praise of 
being an npriglit and honest man, and void 
alike of avarice and the love of power.'' 
During his reign the controvc'rsy with the 
emperor Lewis was at rest. For although 
he did not restore him to church commu- 
nion, being prevented as i.s reported by the 
king of FraiKM*, yet he did not attempt 
anything against him. He saw the exist- 
ing evils in the ehureh, and some of them 
as far as h(3 could he removed ; in jiarticular 
he laboured to reform by d(‘crees and ordi- 
nances the sects of monks, both the mendi- 
cant and the opulent orders. But death 
removed him when he was contemplating 
more and greater changes, a.d. 1342. 
With the exception of his superstition, the 
common fault of the age, we shall find 
nothing to prevent our declaring thi.s pontill 
to be a man of a right spirit. 

1 1. Of a dilli rent spirit was his successor 
Clement \T. who was likewise a French- 

* See Baluzc, ff/a' Pontif. Anmionens. tom. 1. p. 
I?.*), 177, 182, 197,221, 78G, Ac.; 1)' AchkiV}r. Spicilnsiurn, 
tom. i. p. 7(»0, ed. vet. ; I/iunoi, Hist. Cymnasil AVi- 
vtrr. p. 1, cap. vii. in bii^ 0pp. tom. iv. par. 1.' p. 31.G ; 
Bula*u?, lllxt. Arad. Pari.i. torn. Iv. p. 23.’>, 250; Wn.l- 
ding. Anna/ s Minor, tom. vi. p. 371, ton; vii. p. !4.^; 
Kchard, Srriptores Pradirator. tom. i p. .'■,[)!). GOs. 

^ Baluze, f'itce Pontif. Anniiou. tom. i. p 197, 21G, i 
221, 224, 22G. Ac. j 

♦ All tins Bopc’s heretical faneles about the Beatific i 

Vision were nothing in coinparisou with a vile and j 
most enormous practical heresy which was found in hi.s j 
coffers after his death, viz. five-and-t wciity millions of • 
florins, of which there were eighteen in specie and the j 
rest in plate, jewels, crowns, mitres, and other precinns i 
baubles, all which he had squeezed out of the people 
and the inferior clergy diinrig Jil.s pontificate. See ' 
Floury, IJixt. Frcles. \\\r, \c\\. »cc xxxix.— 4/#/t7. 1 

8oc tho Fra^menta Hi.dor:te Honuiucr. In Mura- ' 
tori’a Antiq. Italic, tom. Hi. p. 270 ; Baluze, rz/.e | 
Pontif. Anenion. tom. 1. p. 20.'5. 2 ) 8 , 240, Ac.; Buhnm, 
Ilht. Acad. Pat it. tom. iv. p. 253, Ac. [It waatho jwvial j 
habits of this Pope which ocoa.-^ioniHl the wiying.— j 
“ Bibainus Papaliter." Milinan’a Gibbon’s J)tH. and 
Fall. vol. xii. p. GlK — R. 
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man named Peter Roger, and cardinal oi 
St. Nereus and St. Acliille«. Without 
stating all Lis censurable deeds, I observe 
that he trod in the steps of John XXII. by 
his provisions and reservations of churches, 
which was evidence of his base avarice; 
and further, that he conferred the most 
important spiritual olHces on foreigners and 
Italians, which produced controversy be- 
tween him and the kings of France and 
England; and lastly, that he exhibited the 
arrogance and pride of his heart, among 
other things, by renewing the w'ar with 
Ijiiwis the Bavarian. For in the year 1343 
he hurled new thunders at tlie emperor; 
and finding these to be contemned by Lewis, 
in the year 134G ho devoted him again to 
execration, and persuaded the princes of 
Germany to elect Charles IV. son [grand- 
son] to Henry VII. for their emperor. A 
civil war would now liave broken out in Ger- 
many, had not the death of Lewis in 1347 
prevented it. Clement followed him to the 
grave in 1352, famous for nothing but his 
zeal for exalting the majesty of the pontills, 
and for annexing Avignon, which he bought 
olM janna (pieen of Naples, to the patrimony 
of 8 t. Peter.* 

12. Th«Te were more moderation and 
proliity in Innocent VI. or Stephen Albert, 
a Frenchman, previously bishop of O.stia, 
who governed the church ten years and 
died A.D. 1T1G2. lie favoured his own re- 

1 latives too much; but in other rc.^^pects he 

1 em,*ouraged the pious and the well informed, 

I held the monks to their duty, abstained 
j from reserving churches, and did many 

1 things worthy of eoJiiniendation, llissuc- 
1 (‘(‘s.sor, AVilliam Grimoard, abbot of St. 

Victor at Marseilles, who assumed the name 

I of Urban V. was also free from great faults, 
j if we except those which are almost inse- 
1 parable from the ollice of a Pope. Over- 
come by tlie entreaties of the Romans he 
removed to Rome in the year 13G7, but 
returned again to Avignon in 1370, in 
order to make peufie between the king of 
England and the king of France, and died 
there the same year.*-* 

13. He was succeeded by Pi4er Roger, 
a Frenchman of noble birth, under the 
pontifical name of Gregory XL Inferior 
to his predecessors in virtue, he exceeded 
them in energy and audacity. Under him 

great and dangerous commotions disturbtid j 
Italy and the city of Rome. The Floren- 
tines especially waged fierce war with the 
Romish church, and were succeASsful in it.’ 

To restore the tranquillity of Italy and re- 
cover the territories and cities taken from 
the patrimony of St. Peter, Gregory in the 
year 137G transferred his residence from 
Avignon to Rome. One Catharine, a vir- 
gin of Su.s, whom that credulous a^e took 
to be a prophetess divinely inspired, came 
to Avignon, and by her exhortations greatly 
contributed to this measure.* But Gregory 
soon after repented of his removal, for by 
th(ur long absence from Italy the authority 
of the pontills was so fallen tliere, that the 
Romans and the Florentines had no scruple 
to iiusult and abu.se him in various ways. 

He therefore purpost'd to return to Avig- 
non, but was prcv(inl<*d by deatli which 
nmioved him fiom earthly scent s in the 
year 137B.’ 

14. Afier the death of Gregory XI. the 
cardinals being assembled to provide for a 
succcvs.sor, the Romiin people fearitig lest a 
Frenchman should be elected who would 
remove to Avignon, with furious clamours 
and threats demanded that an Italian should 
be placed at the head of the church without 
delay. The terrified cardinals proclaimed 
Bartholomew de Pregiiano, who was a 
Neapolitan by birth and archbishop of 
Bari, to be elected poiitifi‘> and he assumed 
the name of Urban VI. This now pontil!*, 
by his course manners, his injudicious .seve- 
rity, and his intolerable liaughtiness, alien- 
ated the minds of all from him, but 
especially the cardinals. These therefore 
withdrew to Fondi, a city in the kingdom 
of Naples, and there created another pon- 
tiir, Robert, count of Geneva, who took the 
name of Clement Vll. alleging that Urban 
was elected only in pretence in order to 
quiet the rage of the people of Rome. 
Which of these was the legitimate and true 
pontiff still remains uncertain, nor can it 
be fully ascertained from the records and 
documents which have been published in 
great abundance by both parties.® Urban 

3 See here especially the Epixiutat Cofucii Salutatu 
written in the nanjo o( the Klorentlncn, par. i. p. 47 — 

100, p. 148, 1G2, and the Preface to par. ii. p. 18 1 use 

the new edition at Florence by Mehus. 

♦ See Longueval, de E Eglite GalUcane, tome 

xlv, p. 159, 192. 

» lie was the son of William earl of Beaufort and 
brother’s son to Poi)e Clernerit VI. His Iftst will which 
is in D’Achcry’s Spidlegmm, tom. Iii. p. 378, Is worthy 
of notice, as he there very frankly acknowledges hhi 
faults. His biography is in Baluzc, f'Ha Pontif. Aee^ 
num. tom. i. p. 420, &c.; and in Muratorl’s Srripioret 

Rt‘r* Italic, tom. iii. par. ii. p. C45, 

» See the records and documents in Bulseus, IfhL 
Acad. Pnrit. tom.iv. p. 463, &c. In Wadding's 

Minor, tom. ix. p. 12, &c. in Baluze's VitcB Pontif, 
Aoenion. tom. i. p. 442, 998, Xc. and In the Ada 

L L .1 

* IJtographles of this pontiff’ may be found In Baluze, 
Vitte Puntif. yionthn. tom. i. p. l-l.l, Xc. and In Mura- 
torl, Scriptorci Jier, Itulic. torn. iii. par. it p. 5ij0, 
Xc. — Schl. 

Of these Popes aI«o there are several biographies; 
of Innocent VI. in Baluxe, ViUe Pmtif. Aperiion. torn, 
i. p. 321, &c. ; and in Muratori, Srnptoret Iter. Itali- 
car. tom. iii. par. ii. p. 5Sy, &c. ; and of Urban y. in 
Baluzc, xAti tnnra, p. 3G3, &c. ; and in Mvratori, ubi 
tuprti, p. (iii, &c. — Sc/ii. 
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« continued at Home, Clement removed to 
Avignon in France. The cause of Clement 
was espoused by France, Spain, Scotland, 
Sicily, and Cyprus ; the other countries of 
Europe acknowle<lged Urban for the true 
vicegerent of Christ. 

15. Thus the unity of the Latin church 
as existing under one head, came to an end 
at the death of Gregory XI. and that most 
unhappy disunion ensued which is usually 
denominated the great Schism of the West.* 
For, during fifty years the church had two 
or three heads, and the contemporary pon- 
tiffs assailed each other with excommuni- 
cations, maledictions, and plots. The 
calamities and distress of those times are 
indescribable. For besides the perpetual 
contentions and wars between the pontifical 
factions, which were ruinous to great num- 
bers, involving them in the loss of life or 
of property, nearly all sense of religion was 
in many places extinguished, and wicked- 
ness daily acquired greater impunity and 
boldness; the clergy, previously corrupt, 
now laid aside even the appearance of piety 
and godliness, while those who called them- 
selves Christ’s vicegerents were at open war 
with each other; and the conscientious 
people, who believed no one could be saved 
without living in suVijection to Christ’s 
vicar, were thrown into the greatest per- 
plexity and anxiety of mind.^ Yet both 
the church and the state received very con- 
siderable advantages from these ^reat 
calamities. For the sinews of the pontifical 
power were severed by these dissensions 
and could not afterwards be restored ; and 
kings and princes who had before been in 
a sense the servants of the pontifis, now 
became their judges and masters. More- 

Sanctor. tom l. April, p. 728, &c. There arc also Boine 
uupublished documents In my possession which throw 
much light on this controversy, yet do not decide it. 
[The whole question must be tried according to eccle- 
aiastical law, and according to that both elections were 
undoubtedly liable to exception.^. — ScUl, 

* For an account of this schism see Peter Putoanus 

(de Puy) Hittoire du Srhismt^ qui a vtd en I'FgUtr d> . 
pwjt Van Van 1428, Paris, 1(554, 4to, which 

as the preface informs us w'as compiled from docu- j 
roents in the archives of the king of France, and is : 
worthy of credit. Neither is Maimbourg’s Hixtoire du 
Grand Schistne d* Occldt^t to bo despised, though the 
writer is hero and there manifestiy partial. Many do- 
cuments are contained in Bulau.s, Hist. Amd. Paris, 
tom. iv. and v. and Martene’s Thesaurus Jnecdutor. 
torn. ii. p. 1074, Ac. The common writers, as Nat. Alex- 
ander, Raynald, Bzovius, Spondaim.s Du Pin, I omit 
to name as usued. [On the origin and progress of this 
schism and the attempts to reconcile it, see especially 
Gieteler, in sec. 101, 102, and lO.'i, ofhis J.eUrbuvh., &c.; 
Cunningham's transl. vol. iii. p. .58—70, with his 
authorities — U, 

* On the great evils of tlds schism there are direct 
remarks in the IlUi. du Jiroit publique Eedis. Fran- 
fOM, tome ll. p. 166, 193, 202, &c. I See also in Gieseler, 
ubi st^a, vol. iii. p. 71, an important section (I04j on 
the effects of this schism upon public sentiment in ec- 
clesiastical matters. — P. 


over, great numbers jwssessing some mea- 
sure of discernment, ‘despised and disre- 
garded these pontiffs who could fight fur 
em|9ire; and committing themselves and 
their salvation into the hands of God, con- 
cluded that the church and religion might 
exist and be safe without any visible head. 

16. On the death of Urban V. a. d. 1389, 
the Italian cardinals, his partisans, elected 
for his successor at Rome Peter Tlioma- 
cclli, a Neapolitan, known among the pon- 
tiffs by the name of Boniface IX. And 
Clement VII. dying in the year 1394, tho 
French cardinals appointed as his successor 
Peter de Luna, a Spaniard, who assumed 
the name of Benedict XIII. In the in(*an ! 
time kings, princes, bishops, and tlieolo- ' 
gians, proposed and attempted various lui- | 
thods for extinguishing this schism. It was 
generally thought that the safest and best ! 
method was that of voluntary resignation | 
(via cessionis)^ as they expressed it.^ But | 
neither of the pontiffs could be induced to j 
resign either by entreaties, threats, or pro- i 
mises. The French church greatly di.s- 
pleased by this obstinacy, in the year 1397 i 
withdrew itself from the dominion and ; 
authority of both pontiffs in a council held 
at Paris. This decree being published in | 
the year 1398, Benedict XII 1. was detained | 
as a prisoner by order of Charles VI. king 
of France, in his own palace at Avignon.* 

17. The vices and faults of the great 
body of the monks were seen even by some 
of the Roman pontiffs, and especially by 
Clement XII. who looked upon them with 
abhorrence and laboured to cure and re- 
move them ; but the vast and difficult 
undertaking was unsuccessful. At the head 
of the monks and indeed of the whole 
church stood the Mendicants, particularly 

5 In reality the university of Paris proposed three 
ways of terminating the schiMti, the voluntary resigna- 
tion of both (via cessionis), an agreement between thorn 
(via comproinJssi), and reference to the decision of a 
general council (via deliberationis per concilium uni- 
versale). Among all these, that by resignation was 
thought to be the easiest ; but tills supposed the pontitFs 
to be ingenuous and to make the good of tho church 
their primary object, which was not tho fact. Jn order 
to faiciiitate tliis project, the king and the nobles of 
Franco with the university of Paris used all their exer- 
tions, after tiie death of Clement, to prevent a new 
election at Avignon. But the cardinals were of a dif- 
ferent mind. They went into conclave and elected 
Benedict XIII. yet previously binding themselves by a 
solemn oath that the person elected, on the return of 
tranquillity, should himself labour to bring about a 
resignation of both, if Uie majority of the cardinals 
should see it to be best But ueitiier Benedict nor his 
opiwser Boniface would have anything to do with a 
resignation. The pleasure and the honour of being 
Pope outweighed all considerations of patriotism ; and ' 
it was not till the next century that the church was so 
happy as to see this schism removed. — Schl. 

* Besides the common writers see Longueval, Hid. 
de V Eglise Gallicane, tome xiv. and the Records them- 
selves, in Bulwus, llht. dead. Paris, tem, iv. p. 
829, ii c. ' 
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the Dominicans and Franciscans, by whose Norris, and others, assailed with great 
counsels and pleasure everything of impor- energy all the Mendicant orders.® '^The 
tance was transacted, both at the court of most zealous of these, Richard of Armagh, 
Rome and in the cabinets of princes. So went to the court of Innocent VI. in the 
high was the reputation of those brethien year 1356, and there pleaded the cause of 
for sanctity and for influence with God, the church against them with amazing 
that the most distinguished persons of both ardour, until his death in 1360.^ In France 
sexes, sonic while in health and others when various persons, and among them those of 
sick and in the near prospect of death, the university of Paris, laboured in a more 
wished to be received into their orders, for private way to overthrow the power of the 
the purpose of securing the favour of God. Mendicants but John de Polliac, a doc- 
Many carefully inserted in their last wills tor of theology, publicly denied that the 
that they would have their corpses wrapped Doinijiicans and Franciscans had power to 
in a sordid Dominican or Fraiujiscan gar- grant full absolution to persons confessing 
rnent, and be buried among the Mendicants, sins to them, or that the pontiffs were able 
For the amazing superstition and ignorance to give them such power, so long as the 
of the age l(‘d people to believe, that those (!anon called Ot/mis Utnusijua Sjxus re- 
would find Christ a gracious judge at the mained in force; whence lu^ inferred that 
last day, who should^ appear before his those who wouhl be sure of salvation must 
tribunal associated with the Mendicant confess their sins to iheir parish priests, 
monks. notwithstanding ilit'y had absolution from 

18. But this high reputation and vast the monks. But all these adversaries 
influence of tlie IVlendicants only inflamed cffect»*d little or nothing, for the pontifls 
still more the hatred which had long burm-d vigorously defended these their best friends 
against them almost universally, in the and supporters against all attacks secret or 
higher and lower orders of the elerg}% in open. The opinion of John de Polliac was 
the other monks and in the universities, condemned by a special decree of John 
Hence there was scaircely a country of XXII. in the year 1321 
Europe or a university in v/hieh one might 19. But among tdl the foes of the Mcndi- 
not see bishops, priests, and theologians, cant orders no one has obtained greater 
eagerly contending against the Dominicans fame, both good .and ill, among posterity 
and Franciscans, who by means of the great than John Wickliffe, an Englishman, doc- 
privileges conferred on them by the pon- tor and profes.sor of theology at Oxford, 
tiffs everywliere undermined the ancient and afterwards rector of Lutterworth [in 
discipline of the church, and assumed to Leicestershire], a man of an acute mind, 
themselves the direction of all religious and for the age in which he lived of great 
matters, lu England the university of learning. After the example of Riehavd 
Oxford firmly ncsisttid the Dominicans;^ of Armagh and many others of the best 
and Richard of Armagh,® Henry Crump, men in his country, he in the year 1360 
first vigorously defbnded the rights of the 

1 See Wood’s tom. i. p. 150, ir>4^ University 01 Oxford against the sects 

* Richard Fitz-Ralph or Richard Radulphus was a,., ^ . 

nativd of Ireland, professor of theology at Oxford, much vvhicll Jirolcsscd voluntary pOV’crty, at the 
esteemed by king Richard III. of England, created by game time slightly censuring alsO the POII- 
him dean of Lichfteld, and a.d. 13.13 chancellor ol .'/r , • i • r j. * i* i 

Oxford. In the year 1347, Clement VI. i)y his pontifl- tills who Were their chief patrons ; nor did 
cal right of provision constituted him archbishop of any lover of liis country consider him as 
Armagh in Ireland. He strenuously opposed the Men- ..rlminnl on tliiti Mf'onnnf A ftorwurdM wlinn 
dienu both before and after hla elevation to tho atvi of ^nminal On ttllS attount. Alte^arUS WDCn 

Armagh. While nt Oxford he exposed their vain and blinoil Langhatll, archblshop of Canterbury, 
proud poverty in hia public lectures, and when a bishop deprived him of the wardeiisliip of Canter- 
he came out still more powerfully against them. In ^ ^ 

1356 he came to London, and there in his preachi.':^ ’ 

published nine theses against them. They now ac- ® See Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 181, 182, tom. 


cused him to the pope of heresy, and caused'hirn to be ii* p. 61, 62 ; Haluzc, Vitae Pontif. Anenion. tom. 1. p. 
cited to Avignon. He went there, and after thwje years’ 338, 950; Bulaus, Hist. Amd. Paris, torn. iv. p. 336 ; 
attendance, his cause not being yet decided, he was Wadding’s Anmdas Minor, tom. viii. p. 126. 
removed by death a.d. 1360. He has left us a number * See Simon’s Lattres Cljoisics, tome 1. p. 164, &c. I 
of sermons, a Summa adoersus Errores Artnenorum, have before me In manuscript by Bartliolomew de Hrl- 
and his defence against the Mendicants delivered at saco (provincial of the Dominicans for Gennany), 
Avignon in 1357, besides several sermons and tracts Sotutiones onpositre Pic/iardi, Armachani Archiepisanpi^ 
never published. A little before his death, an Irish prupositionioux contra Mendicantes in curia Honutna 
translation of the New Tef-tament was found concealed coram Pontijice el Cardinatibux Factix, a.d. 1360. 


translation of the New Tef-tament was found concealed 
in a wall of his church, which has been supposed to 


» See Launoi, De Canonc, Omnis Utriutque Sexux^ 


be his production.— Mwr. [For a full account of this In his 0pp. tom. I. par. i. p. 271, 274, 287, &c.t Baluze, 
Irish forerunner of Wycliffe tlie reader is referred to Vitae Pontif. Anerdon. tom. ii. p. 10, and Mitcell^tnea, 
AnderMn's Sketches qft/ie Natiife JrixU, hdin. ]82S, p. tom. I. p. 253; D’Achery, Spicik’gium, tom. i. p. 


13—18. Tho translation of the New Testament 
ascribed to him was found, according to Ussher, in the 


12, Ac. 

® It was published by Martene, Thrsaur. Anerdotor, 


church of Annagb when under repair in the year 1530, j tom. 1. p. 1368. Add Baluze, Vitae Pontif, Avenim, 


but Is not now extant.— /L 


tom. i. p. 132, 182, Ac. 
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bury Hall in the University of Oxford great number of followers both in Enalnnd 
A.D. 1367, and appointed a monk to sue- and out of it, who were denominated Wick- 
ceed him, and the sovereign pontiff. Urban liffites, and by a vulgar term of reproach 
V. to whom he appealed, confirmed the | ^ 


d(‘(;ision of the archbisho{>, Wickliffe 


, n I ■! • 1 • *1 HI ihk i^nuirii, ufiu. aiv. en. iii. — iuicr.j j ii« 

Sailed With greater freedom, noth in his wri- I documents in rtlaliuu to his trials are in Wilkins’s 


liios^mphut Evanttclim, \q\. i. p. 1. & c. and in Milner’s 
History qf the Church, cent. xiv. ch. iii. — Mur.'\ 'J'he 


religious process against him in the ponti- 


he aimed and the spirit of the man. 


king (who was desired to assist the biihops), and to 


» A formal biography of this very eminent man was the university of Oxford (ordering them to deliver up 
conmosed by John Lewis, The History qf the Life and the accused). The king died before the bulls arrived, 
Stiffi rines qf John Wickliffe, London, 1T20, 8vo. He the university treated theirs with contempt, the pre- 
al.so published the New Testament, in an English trans- lates determined to proceed against him, and therefore 
lotion hy John Wicklffe from the Latin version called summoned him to appear before thorn at London, 
the Vuleate, London, 1731, fol. with a learned Preface, within thirty days. During that interval parliament 
in which he treats of the life an'd sufferings of Wick- met and deliberated whether they might lawfully re- 
IlflTe. [His life is also given in Gilpin’s Lives qf the fuse to send treasure out cf the kingdom when the 
fiefoimers, f.ond. 1809. 2 vols. 8vo, in Middleton’s pope required it to he sent. The resolution of thi* 


and in hi.s discourses, not only nil tlio Conedut, tom. iii. p. iin, Ac. l.'>fi, Ac. Add Hula u.*^, 
1 • 1 u - Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 4.‘i0, Ac. ; Wood’s An- 

monks and tlicir morals, but also the power j ^ Ac. and in other 

of the pontiffs and some other tilings. Erom places. [John Wickliflo or I>e wickliffe, was bom at 
this he proceeded still farther'; and in the village of wickilffe ne.r Rich.,. ... id hi VorksWre. 

. P , ^ ./•, about A.u. I.i24, was sent early to Oxford where ho 

various treatises rciuted a large part ot the was a commoner of Quf*en’s College, and afterwnrd.s of 
prevailing' opinions on religious silbiects, Merton in which ho became a fellow. Merton College 
^ L X 1 ^x 1 .^ l x - 1 xU ^ 1 about this time contained the following eminent men: 

exhorttid the people to lead the sacred waiter Hurley, WilHam Occam, Thomas Hradwurdine, 
volume, translated the Scri|)ture8 into the Simon Mepham, Simon Islip, and Geoffry Chancer. 

Entdldi bintTivuro Tfrom th<« Vulfrntel with Wicklittb was a hard student, a profound scholar, a 
J.ngll.^n langll.lgc [irom luc vuigaujwiin sarcastic writer, and a subtle disputiint. Philosophy, 

hl.s own hands, and exprCSxSed abhorrence metaphysics, .'md theology were hi.s favourite Studi. s. 
of the prevailing grosser superstitions. It distinguished himself by becondeg 

, , t. 1 xi x ‘xi xi the advocate of the university against the Mendicant 

would be easy to show that neither the monks, who infringed the laws of the university and (;n- 
doctrines of Wickliffe were free from errors ticed the students away to their monasteries. Wieklitle, 


nor h;<! IWb vnifl I’mlts • ond vnt it i,i whoso Knglish stylo was e.vcellent for that age, wrote 

n )r ms me void 01 Itimts, and }Cu it is various tracts in opiiosition to them, and disputed 

most certain that he advocated many things against them with great succckh. in laci he was made 

which were wise, true, and profitable.* 5^'^dlege,^a^^^^^ years after warden 

... riM 1 , *\tr* 1 r/i* 1 1 ot Canterbury Hall. In 1J07, Langham, archbishop of 

20. 1 lie monks whom Wiekllfie had canterbury, ejected him from the wardensliip, and ho 

espeeiallv offended, commenced a "reat a^ppoalod to the pope, who delayed hi.s decision three 

1. . .... . vonm rliipinrv arnn.l. U/i/vb ti’O'.. , if „ 1... t. I. 


years, during which Wicklifl’e was severely lashing Iho 
monks and clergy, and did not spare the ponti/f. In 


fitail court of Gregory XT. who in tllC year 1370 cardinal Andruymi?, the papal conuiiissioner, 
ITT? fmYimnndpd Slmnn Riidbnrv ‘urdi Jocided tho cause against Wickliffe. Soon after ho 

1.3 / commanuui Diraon DUtmury, xUen- obtained the rectory of Lutterworth in the diocese of 
bisliop of C intiTbury, to try the cau.se in a Lincoln, through the favour of Ihi' duke of Lancaster, 
council at Uondon. From this imminent which he held till his death, and in which ho was a 
• I ■\\r* 1 1 ' IT' 11 1 ii 1 iT^ost active iind faithful pastor* In 1372 he took hia 

peril Wickhflc escaped unharmed, tlirough cp>greo of D.D. and now road lectures on theology at 
till* protection of the duke of Lancaster and 0.\ford with great applause. lie hero attacked not 

nl In.r nnlilomon wlm woro 1»I< rrionrk A ml monks, but also the pope and the clergy, and 

Ollier nooiemen Wlio Wt re nl^ inenus. -AHH confuted the prevailing errors of tlie day, both as to tho 

as Gregory Xf. died soon after, and the doctrines of Cliristianity and the constitution of tho 

fatal schism in the Latin church ensued, church, in 1374 tho king appoint(d liiin 

^ one of Ills ambassadors to the pope, to nmoiistrate 

one pontllf reigning at llomc and another against the papal reservation of el|mches. After this 
at Avignon, this controversy remained long inveighed still more boldly apinst the pope in ids 

susjiendcl. Upon a change in the state of priS'of Rome-. «.'.d\'i.c^." oh 

affairs, William de Courtenay, archbishop purso-cuttcrs.” IIo also inveighed against the pn lates. 


of Cnntcrbnrv rovivfd the controvcr<iv in monks drew up ninotecu articles, (xtraeted 

or k^unpci oury, rtviveu^ inc conirovt.r.y in ketures and sermons, which they sent 

L‘38,5, and urged it on with great vehemence to the pope. The principal of these were: “'Ihat 
in two councils, the one held at London universal church, con.si.vting of the 

1 xU xi X rx c 1 rpi lx whole body of the predestinate. That the euchurist 

and the other at Oxford. Ihe result was, after const cratlon was not the real body of Christ, but 
that of the eighteen [twenty-four] opinioiKS ««dy an emblem or sign of it. That the church of Romo 

for whifh thp monks ncpiispd him nino worp was no more the bead of the universal church than 
lOr wnicn ine monas accusea mm, nuu, were a,jy church *, and that St. Teter had no gnaler 

condemned as heresies and uttecn as errors ; authority given him than the rest of the apostles — 


but Wickhflc returned in safety to Lutter- junsdicUon in the exercise 

, I r 1 • X ’irx ot the keys than any other priest — That if the cli.urch 

worth, where he died in tranquillity, A.D. misbehaved, it was not only lawful but meritorious to 
1387. By what means he escaped this dkpossoss her of her temporalities.— l hair when a 

hitter noril which was (rreater than the <>*• ^ 

ijliier pern wuicii was j.,iLaici iiuiii me niado an ill use of her endowments, ho was Louiui 

former, whether by the favour of the court under pain of danmation to take them away — I'hat 

or by denying mid abjuring the opinions 

in controversy, does not appear. Jtlelelta prelate ought to have prisons for punching offt n- 

— ders against the discipline of the church.”— On tho 

» His dialogues have lately been reprinted, Frankfort second of May, 1377, the pope i.ssued five lulls od- 
and Lelpsic, 17fi3, 4to, from which may be learned not dressed to the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of 
: indeed all his opinions, but the general objects at which London (who were directed to try the charges), to the 
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brought from Belgium into England, Loll- 
ards ; and these wore everywhere grievously 
persecuted by the Inquisitors and other 
instruments of the pontilTs. Hence the 
council of Constance, a.d. 1415, con- 1 
dernncd the memory and the opinions of 
Wicklilfe in a solemn decree; in conse- 
quence of which, in the year 1428 his 
bones were dug up and publicly burned. 

21. These numerous, talented, and in- 
fluential adversaries, were utterly unable 
to bring the mendicant orders to give up 
their excessive pride and superstition, and 
to cease from deceiving the multitude with 
opinions injurious often to the divine 
character and to religion. The Francis- 
cans especially in extolling the excellence 
of their institution, which they contended 
was the very gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
in eulogizing the founder of their order, 
whom they imprudently represented as 
another Christ, or as in all things like to 
Christ, exceeded all bounds of sobriety 
and reverence for the Saviour. Yet the 
Roman pontiffs patronized this madness by 
their letters and decrees, in which they 

doubt was referred by the kinyf and parliament to 
Doctor WicklilFo, who answered that it was lawful, 
and undertook to prove it so by the principles of the 
law of Christ. lie now appeared before his Judges, 
attended by the duke of Lancaster, and the lord mar- 
shal, earl Percy. A vast concourse was assembled. 
Some altercations ensued between the bisiiops and the 
two noblemen, the assembly was in commotion, and 
Wickliffo was conducted off in safety by his patrons 
without having any trial. lie was then summoned to 
appear at Lambeth. lie did so, and presented a paper 
explanatory of the charges, which the bishops thought 
l)est to admit as sati.sfactory. The next year, 1,378, the 
popo died, and the commi.ssion to the two English pre- 
iat(3S to try tlie case of Wickliffo of course was at an 
end. Wickliffo, in his lectures, sermons, and writings, 
now embraced every opportunity of exposing the 
Romish court, and detecting the vices of the clergy 
and the monks. In 13S1 he publi.slied sixteen Theses 
against transnhstantiation, and in his lectures at Oxford 
expressly denied the doctrine of the real presence. The 
vice-chancellor and eleven doctors now condemned his 
doctrine. In 1378 William Courtney was translated 
from the see of London to the archicpiscopal see of 
Canterbury; and now began arjother process against 
Wickliffe, whom ho summoned to appear at London 
before commi.ssioncrs appointed to try him. He was 
dissuaded by his friends from appearing ; hut the uni- 
versity sent a letter in his favour testifying fully to 
hU learning, piety, and soimdncss in the faitli. Not- 
withstanding thl.s te.stimony and the arguments of his 
able counsellors, fourteen of his conclu.sions were pro- 
nounced heretical or erroneous. Soon after he left 
Oxford, in 1382, Wickliffe had a slight shock of the 
palsy, yet he continued to preach till 1384, when he 
was seized again in his pulpit at Lutterworth more 
violently, fell down, w,a8 carrie<l homo, and shortly after 
expired, aged sixty years. Ilis works consist of a vast 
number of tracts on doctrinal and practical subjects In 
theology, against the prevailing errors and vices of the 
times, Sic — Mur. [The “best life of Wickliffe Is that 
by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, Lend. 1828 and 1831, 

2 vols. 8 VO. He was the first to compile an accurate 
list of the Reformer’s writings, especially of those still 
remaining In manuscript. Of the latter, one has been 
recently printed from the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, entitled, The Last cf the Church, Dublin, 

1840. For an accotuit of this tract, see Vaughan’s 
Life and Opinions of John de Wickliffe^ vol. 1, p. 241, 


declared the absurd fable of the Stigmata 
or five wounds impressed upon St. Fran- 
ciss by the Saviour himself on Mount 
Alverno, to be highly credible, nay un- 
questionably true.* They also suffered to 
go abroad without censure, and even ap- 
proved and commended an impious piece 
stuffed with monstrous and absurd tales, 
entitled, The Booh of the Conformities of 
St. Francis with Jestis Christy which was 
published in 13S5 by Bartholomew Albizi, 
a Franciscan of Pisa, with the applause of 
his onler. This infamous book, m which 
the Son of God is put upon a level with 
a vile and miserable man, is an eternal 
monument of the impious arrogance and 
religious stupidity of the Franciscan ord^r, 

* The fable of the Stigmata, impressed upon Francis 
by Jesus Christ is very well known ; nor are the pon- 
tifical letters unknown by which belief in this fable is 
commanded, and which are published with great care, 
in particular by Wadding in his Annates Minorum, 
tom. viii. and ix. [Tho story of those Stigmata, as 
related by Bonaventura, the biographer of Francis, 
{I)tf i’iia S. Patris I'rmicisci, CA^. 13), is briefly this ; 
that Francis two years before his death retired as was 
his custom to Mount Alverno. to keep a forty days’ fast 
in the season of Quadragesima. While praying there, 
a seraph appeared flying in the heavens, and earno near 
to him, having six wings, under which ho saw dis- 
tinctly the figure of Christ crucified. Tho seraph 
talked with him, but ho would never retail the conver- 
sation. After tho seraph departed ho found on him- 
self five wounds, one on each side of his feet and hands, 
and one on his side. On the insides of his hands, and 
on the upper sides of his feet, were hard, round, black 
substances, representing the heads of nails; and on 
the hack of his hands, and on bottoms of his fott, pro- 
jecting, acuminated substances, whicli bent rourid like 
clenched nails. In his side was a wound three fingers 
long. From all tlicso, blood and a watery substance 
llowed occaslotially, and ho experienced continual and 
sometimes exquisite pain from them. When he de- 
scended from the mountain, with some hesitation he 
related the vision to a few trusty friends. His wounds 
ho concealed as much as possible during his life. Ho 
languished two years and died. After his death more 
than fifty persons examined these wounds and found 
them real, among whom were some cardinals. Alex- 
ander IV. tho Roman pontiff, in preaching before 
the brethren, when Bonaventura was present, declared 
that ho had seen those wounds on Francis previously 
to his death. — Mur."} The Dominicians formerly 
opposed this fable openly; but being restrained by tho 
bulls of the poutilfs, they now ridicule it only in 
private. Tho Franciscans on the contrary have not 
cea.sed to trumpet it. That St. Francis had these 
Stigmata, or appearances of the five wounds of Christ 
on his body, I do not doubt ; for the fact is atto.sted 
by witnesses sufficiently numerous and competent. 
But undoubtedly 8t. Francis himself, who was pecu- 
liarly superstitious, inflicted those wounds on his own 
person, in order to bo like to Christ and to bear in his 
own body a perpetual memento of his sufferings. For 
it was customary in that age for those who wished to 
appear more holy and devout than common, to mark 
themselves with such Stigmatif, so that they might 
always have before their eyes something like a picture 
of the death of Christ. The words of 8t. Patil, Oal. 
vi. 17 [I bear in my liody the marks of the Lord Jesus,] 
were understood in that Ignorant ago to have reference 
to such a custom. And from tho Acta Sanctorum, 
and other monuments of this and tho following cen- 
tury, a long catalogue of such branded saints might be 
drawn up. Nor is this superstition entirely done away 
in our own age. The Franciscan Friars, finding these 
marks upon tho body of their deceased founder, and 
wishing to make him api>car privileged above all men. 
invented this fable of Christ’s miraculously transferring 
his woarids to St. Francis. 
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and of the extreme indiscretion of the pon- 
tiffs in extolling and recommending these 
frkrs.* 

'22. Not a whit wiser than those Fran- 
ciscans who remained obedient to the pon- 
tiffs, were those other Franciscans who 
insisted on observing their rule perfectly, 
and who resisted the pontiffs that mitigated 
it; I refer to the Fratricelli, their Ter- 
tiarii or Beghards, and to the Spirituals 
who resided principally in France and 
embraced the opinions of Peter John Oliva. 
Those Franciscans for a long time caused 
great disturbance both in church and state, 
and gave the pontiffs vast trouble and 
vexation. Near the beginning of the cen- 
tury, in the years 1306 and 1307, the le.ss 
austere Framjiscans in Italy raged vio- 
lently against the more strict or the Fra- 
tricelli, who had withdrawn from the 
community.* Tho.^e of the latter who 
were able to escape the fury of their 
enemies fled, in the year 1307, into France, 
and connected themselves with the Spiri- 
tuals or the followers of Peter Jolm Oliva 
in Provence, who had likewise receded 
from the body. Soon after this the whole 
Franciscan order in France, Italy, and 
other countries, was divided into two par- 
ties; one of which being attached to the 
rigid poverty of St. Francis was called 
that of the Spirituals, the other which was 
disposed to have the rules of Its founder 
mitigated, was called the Brethren of the 
Community. The latter was the largest 
and most powerful, and laboured to the 
utmost to suppress the former, which was 
yet weak and in its infancy. But the sece- 
ders chose to endure everything rather 
than abandon the injunctions of their foun- 
der, and return to the community. In 
the year 1310 the pontiff, Clement V. 
called the leaders of both parties to his 
court, and made great efforts to terminate 

1 Concerning Albi/.l and his book, seo Wadding’s 
Jtnnahs Minontm, tom. ix. p. i5S, &c. ; Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Latina Medii jEvi, tom. i. p. 131 ; Schel- 
horn, Amcenitates Literar. tom. ill. p. iCO; Baylo, 
Dictionnnirff, tome il. art. Fravgoit; and Nouneau 
Diction. Hist. Ctit. tomo i. art. Albixi, 217. l^x- 
tracts from this book, which is called tho Alcoran of 
tlie Franciscans, were made by Eraspius Albertos, and 
have been often printed in Latin, French, and Ger- 
man; the second German edition was printed, Ain- 
sterd. 1734, 2 vols. 8vo. The French and Latin editions 
are ornamented with elegant engravings. [ The con- 
formities between Christ and St. Francis are carried 
to forty in the book of Albizi, but they are multiplied 
to 4,000 by a Spanish monk of the order of Observants, 
in a book published at Madrid in the year 1651 under 
the following title, Prodigiosum Naturce et Gratia 
Portentum. The conformities mentioned by Pedro 
de Alvl Astorga, the austere author of this most ridi- 
culous book, are whimsical beyond expression. See 
the Bibliotheque des Sciences et des Beaux Atis, tome 
Iv. p. 318.— Woe/. 

» Wadding's Annala Minorumt tom. vl. ad anu. 
1307, p. 91. 
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the schism. But the business advanced 
very slowly in consequence of the inflexi- 
bility of the parties, and the ^reat number 
of their mutual accusations. In the mean- 
while the Spirituals of Tuscany, without 
waiting for the decision of tho pontilf, 
chose for themselves a general with inferior 
officers ; but the Fi'eneh, being nearer the 
pontilf, waited patiently for hi.s determi- 
nation.* 

23. After various deliberations Clement 
V. in the general council of Vienne, a.d. 
1312, published the celebrated law or bull 
called from its first words, jExivi do Para- 
diso;* in which he endeavoured to end the 
discord by taking a middle course. For 
he made a number of concessions to the 
Spirituals, and in particular commanded 
the Franciscans to profess, as their rule 
prescribed, the greatest and most perfect 
poverty, renouncing all property either 
common or personal, and allowing only 
the simple use and that also limited, mea- 
gre, and poor, of tlie necessaries of life. 
On the other hand he allowed the Fran- 
ciscans, if they lived in places where it 
was very difficult to obtain subsistence by 
begging, to provide themselves with grana- 
ries and store-cellars, and to collect and 
lay up in them what they procured by 
begging ; and the officers and overseers of 
the order were to judge when and where 
such granaries and cellars were necessary. 
Moreover, in order to satisfy the Brethren 
of the Community, he condemned some of 
the opinions of Peter de Oliva.* This 
decision quieted the commotions in France, 
though with difficulty and only for a short 
time; but it had no effect to allay the 
heated passions of the Tuscan and Italian 
Spirituals, many of whom not feeling 

j themselves safe in Italy, in the year 1313 
emigrated to Sicily, where they were kindly 
received by Frederick the king and by tho 
nobles and bishops.® 

24. After the death of Clement V. the 
tumult in France, which had been stHIed 
by his authority, broke out anew. For in 
the year 1314, one hundred and twenty of 
the Spirituals drove the brethren of the 
Community out of the monasteries of 
Narbonne and Beziers by force of arms, 
elected new presiding officers, and (what 

* Wadding, ubi supra, tom. vi. ad. arm. 1310, p. 172; 
Eccard's Corpus Ilistor. Medii Moi, tom. i. p. 1480; 
Buluius, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 129; Echard’s 
Scriptoret Pradicator. tom. i. p. 508, 509. 

* This law is extant In the Corpus Juris Canon. 
among the Clementina, [lib. v.] tit. xi. De Verbor. 
Significat. tom. li. p. 1098, ed. Boehmer. 

* Wadding's Annales Minor, tom. vi. p. 194, 197, 199. 

® Warding, ubi supra, p. 213, 214; Buiseus. Hist. 

Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 151, 16.5; Argentre, Collect io 
Judicior. de Noois Error, tom. i. p. 392, &c. 
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greatly enhanced the diflSculty of this 
already inveterate contest) cast off their 
former garments, and assumed such as were 
short, narrow, and ill-shaped. Many others 
from the other provinces joined with them, 
and the citizens of Narbonne, among whom 
Oliva was buried, undertook to defend 
this company. John XXII. being placed 
at the head of the church, attempted in 
the year 1317 to apply a remedy to the 
inveterate evil. In the first place, by a 
special la^ he ordered the extirpation of 
tlie Fratricelli and their Tertiarii, or the 
Beguins or Beghards, who were distinct 
from the Spirituals.* Soon after he ad- 
monished the king of Sicily to expel all 
the Spirituals residing in his dominions.* 
And lastly, he called the French Spiritual 
before him at Avignon, and exhorted them 
to return to their duty, and in particular 
to lay aside their short, strait habits, and 
their small hoods. Most of them com- 
plied ; but the head of the company, 
brother Bernard Dclitiosi with twenty- 
four others, boldly refused to submit to 
the requisition. For these men affirmed, 
that the rule of St. Francis was the same 
as the gospel of Jesus Christ, and there- 
fore that the power of the pontiffs was not 
adequate to change it. Consequently the 
pontiffs sinned by allowing the Franciscans 
to have granaries and cellars ; and they 
sinned by prohibiting such garments as St. 
Francis had prescribed. Against these 
pertinacious men John directed [the In- 
quisitor.s] to proceed as against heretics. 
And truly they were the worst of heretics, 
for they opposed the supremacy and power 
of the Roman pontiff. The bead of the 
party, Brother Delitiosi, who was some- 
times called Delli Consi, was confined in a 
prison where he ended his days. Four 
others were, by order of the Inquisitors, 
burned at the stake, at Marseilles, in the 
year 1318.* 

25. These unhappy monks, and after- 
wards many more who were cut off in this 
lamentable contest, were punished merely 
for disregarding the authority of the pontiffs; 
for they believed that the rule of their 
founder, St. Francis, being dictated by God 
himself and really the gospel of Christ, 

1 This law is called Sanctn Romana^ &c. and is ex- 
tant among the Ex(ramgnritt>* Johannii XXII. tit. 
vii. Dfi Heliginnt domibm ; in the Corpiu Juris Canon. 
tom. ii. p. 1112. 

* Wadding, uhi supra, p, 265, &c. 

* Baluze, Eita Pontif. Aoenhn. tom. i. p. 116, tom. 
ii. p. 341, and Misvelluttea, tom. i. p. 19.5, 272; Wad- 
ding, Annates Minor, tom. vl. p. 267, &c. 316, &c. ; 
Martene, Thesaurus Anecdot. tom. v. p. 175; Martin 
of Fulda, in Eccard’s Corpus Histor. Medii JEm\ tom. 
i p. 172.5, and Coerner, ibid. tom. ii. p. 981 ; Hist. Gi- 
nerale de Languedoc, tome iv. p. 179, ^^c.; Argentre, 
Cotiectio Judicior* de Navis Error, tom. i. p. 294. 


was not subject to the power of the pontiffs, i 
The controversy, considered in itself, was 
rather ridiculous than a serious matter, and 
had no connexion with true religion. It 
related merely to two points; first, the 
form of the garments to be worn by Fran- 
ciscans, and secondly, their granaries and 
cellars. The Brethren of the community, 
that is, the laxer Franciscans wore long, 
loose, and good habits, with ample hoods or 
coverings for their heads ; but the Spirituals 
wore strait, short, sordid, and vile gar- 
ments with small hoods, because such a 
dress they said was prescribed for the 
fraternity in the rule of St. Francis, which 
it was not lawful for any mortal to alter. 

In the next place, the Brethren of the 
community in the seasons of harvest and 
vintage, laid up corn in their granaries and 
wine in their cellars; but the Spirituals 
contended that this was inconsistent with 
genuine mendicity, or the profession made 
by poor Minorites. And hence John pub- 
lished in this very year a long epistle, in 
which he directs that both questions be left; 
to the judgment and discretion of the 
superiors of the order. ^ 

26. The effects of the epistle and of other 
decrees, were defeated by the unseasonable 
and impious severity of John XXI 1. which 
even bis friends detested. For the Spiri- 
tuals and their supporters, exasperated at 
the cruel death of their brethren, maintained 
that John XXII. had rendered himself 
unworthy of the pontifical office, and become 
a real antichrist by the slaughter of those 
holy men ; they honoured the four brethren 
burned at Marseilles as martyrs, paying 
religious veneration to their bones and ashes ; 
and they contended far more earnestly than 
before against the long garments, the large 
hoods, and the granaries and cellars. On 
the other hand, the Inquisitors by direction 
of the pontiff seized all the persons of this 
description on whom they could lay their 
hands, and committed them to the flames 
without mercy, immolating them to the 
pontifical indignation. From this time 
onward therefore not only in France, but 
also in Italy, Spain, and Germany, an 
immense number of the defenders of the 
rule of St. Francis, Fratricelli, Beghards, 
and Spirituals, were cruelly put to deoth.^ 


4 It is extant in the Corptu Juris Canon. Extreaia^ 
gant. Johnnnis XXII. [tit* JUV. jeap. 1, DeVerbor. Signif. 
Add Wadding's Annates Minor, tora. vl. p. 273, and 
otiiers. 

» I have in my hands, In addition to the other docu- 
ments serving to elucidate the difficult history of thU 
persecution, the Murtyrology of the Spirituals and Fra^ 
tricelli, which was exhibited to the Inquisition at Gar- 
casbone, a.d. 1454, and which contains the niunesof 
one hundred and thirteen persons of both sexee, who 
from the year 1318 to the time of Innocent VL U* o. 
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27 . This bloody conflict continued to 
spread wider and wider, and had involved 
the whole Franciscan order, when in the 
year 1321 to the former points of contro- 
versy a new one was added respecting the 
poverty of Christ and his apostles. A 
Beguin or monk of the third order of St. 
Francis being apprehended this year at 
Narbonne, taught among other things that 
Christ and liis apostles possessed nothing 
by way of property or dominion, either in 
common or individually.^ This opinion, 
John dc Belna, an inejuisitor belonging to 
the order of Dominicans, pronounced to be 
an error; but Berengarius Taloni, a Fran- 
ciscan, maintained it to be sound and con- 
sonant to the epistle of Nicolaus III. Kxiit 
(jui serninuU &c. The judgment of the 
former wiis approved by the Dominicans, 
while the decision of the latter was main- 
tained by the Franciscans. The subject 
being brought before the pontiflT, he endea- 
voured to (juiet tlie new controversy by a 
discreet procedure; and therefore cal h‘d to 
his counsel Ubertinus de Casalis, a Fran- 
ciscan of great reputation and a patron of 
the Spirituals. lie answered equivocally 
and by making distinctions. ‘Yet the pope 
and the cardinals thought his sentence was 
calculated to end the controversy. The 
pontifl’ therefore ordered both the parties 
to acquiesce in his decision, and bo si- 
lent and observe moderation.' 

28. But the impassioned niiiida of the 
Dominicans and Franciscans could not be 
brojjght to submit to this mandate. John 
therefore in the year 1322, permitted the 
controversy to be again renewed ; when he 
laid the following (piestion before the most 
celebrated divines and especially those of 
Paris for their decision: IVlielhor those 
were heretics who affirmed that Jesus Christ 
and his apostles held no property, either in 
common or as individuals? The Francis- 
cans, who this year held their convention 
at Perugia, having had previous notice of 
the business, unanimously decided that per- 
sons making such an assertion were no he- 
retics, but held a doctrine which was true 
and holy and accordant with the decisions 
of the pontiffs; and they appointed a man 
of distinguished learning belonging to their 
order, Brother Bonagratia of Bergamo, who 

1362— 13n2.] expiated in the flames their zea: for the 
poverty of St. Francis, in France and Italy. To these 
80 many others might be added from the historians and 
documents printed and manuscript, that I suppose a 
catalogue of two thousand such martyrs might be made 
out. See the Codex Inquis, I'ohtancE, published by Idm- 
borch, p. 298, 302, 319, 327, &c. 

* Wadding’s Annalt’s Minor, tom. vi. p. 361; Baluzc, 
Mitcellanca, tom. i. p. 307 ; Du Hois. Iliit. Ectics, 
^ari$, p. 611, &c. 
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was also called Boncortese,* to repair to 
Avignon, and there defend this decision of 
the whole order against all opposers. John 
XXII. was exceedingly ofllnded at this, 
and published an ordinance in the month 
of November, in which he espoused the op- 
posite doctrine to that of the Franciscans, 
and pronounced those to be heretics who 
should pertinaciously maintain that Christ 
and his apostles possessed no property, either 
in common or individually, and had not the 
right of selling and giving away what they 
possessed. A little after he proceeded stiil 
farther, and in an ordinance drawn up in 
the month of December be exposed the 
vanity and futility of the arguments com- 
monly drawn from a bull of Nieohius III. 
proving a transfer of the dominion of the 
IVanciscan possessions to the church of 
Rome, leaving only the simple use without 
any ownership to the brethren ; for it was 
utterly impossible in regard to things which 
arc consumed by the use of them, to sepa- 
rate the right of use from the right of 
property or dominion, lie also solemnly 
renounced all property in the Franciscan 
(*fl(.-cts reserved by the former pontifl*s to 
the Romish church, with tlie exception of 
their churches and some otlicr things ; and 
dismissed the officers or purveyors who had 
hitherto received the revenues and admin- 
istered the affiiirs of the order in the name 
of the Romish church, and repealed all the 
laws and constitutions of his predecessors 
on this subject.® 

21). The pontifical ordinances destroyed 
the very citadel of tin; Franciscan order, or 
that boasted expropriation in wbieli Fran- 
cis placed the highest glory of his fraternity. 
Hence the Franciscans most resolutely op- 
posed the pontifl’; and in panic ular Brother 
Bonagratia, the legate of the order, pub- 
licly maintained in the court of the pontilf 
A. D. 1323, that the lust ordinance of John 
was repugnant both to human and divine 
law, and he appealed the case.* The pon- 
tifl’ on the other hand threw this bold de- 
fender of Franciscan poverty into pri.son; 
and by a new edict at the close of the year 
coininanded that idl persons should be uc- 

• I notice this circumstance, because some valuable 
writers have made them t wo pert'ons. 

8 These constitutions arc inserted in the Cnrpvg .fit- 
m Canon. among the Rxtramgantc.s \_Johnnnis XXII.] 
tit. xiv. de I’trbor. Signijicat. cap. ii. !ii. p. II 2 1, Ac. 
Oti tile Rubjoct itself the most important writer to be 
consulted is the contemporary autlior, Alvaru.s Telagius, 
De Planet u Eedesia, lib. ii. c CO, A c. p. 145, Ac. and 
ne.xt to Iiim, Wadding, Annnlvs Minor, tom. vi. p. 94, 
&c. Both censure .lohn. Bulujus, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
tom. iv. p. 191, &c. 

* Wadding’s Annales Minor, tom. vii. p. 2, 22, Ac. ; 
Pelagius, De Planctu Eedesiee, lib, ii. p. 167 ; Trithe- 
tnius. Annates Hirsnug. tom. ii p. 1.57 ; Do Niem, in 
Eccard's Corpus Histor. Medii JEdt tom. i. p. 1491, Ao. 
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counted heretics and corrupters of religion, 
who should teach that Christ and his apos- 
tles possessed no property, either in com- 
mon or as individuals.* And as this edict 
did not terrify the Franciscans, and many 
of them poured forth reproaches and male- 
dictions against John, another bull still 
more violent was issinnl towards the close 
of the year 1324, in which the pontilF de- 
fended his former decrees, and pronounced 
the doctrine of an expropriation by Christ 
and his apostles to bo pestiferous, erro- 
neous, damnable, blasphemous, and oppose<l 
to the catholic faith ; and ordered that all 
who professed it should be accounted here- 
tics, contumacious, and rebels against the 
cliurch.2 The elTect of this edict was that 
many who continued to assert that Christ 
end his apostl(‘s were such mendicants as 
Francis required his brethren to be, were 
s' ized and committed to the flames by the 
Dominican Inquisitors, the enemies of the 
Franciscans. And the history of Franco, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, shows thnt in 
this and the following century the examples 
of this shocking cruelty were n«t a few. 

CO. John prosecuted this business stre- 
nuously in the subsequent years. As the 
whole controv(Tsy seemed to originate from 
the books of Peter John Oliva, in the year 
1325 he declared the Postilla and the other 
writings of Oliva to bo heretical.^ He 
next summoned to Avignon the more j 
learned and eminent Franciscans whose | 
tongues and pens he feared, and detained | 
them at his (^ourt. And lastly, he employed 
his friends, the Dominicans, everywhere as 

f 'dnels, lest the Franciscans, who were 
of indignation and wrath, sliould plot 
e mischi<3f. The general of the order, 
Michael de Cmsenas, lived in Italy and di<l 
not disguise his hatred of the pontiff. Him 
therefore he summoned to Avignon in the 
year 1327, and deprived him of his oflice.^ 

> Wadding, uhi xtinr/r, tom. vii. p. 30, the continua- 
tor of Do Nangifl, in D’Aohery’s Sitirt/i'f>ium, tom. iii. 
p. 83; Huhous, Ilid. j4cad. Pitrh. tom, iv. p. 20o; tho 
(lallia Christiana of the Bonedictines, torn. ii. p. 1515, 
fec, 

* Thi.q constitution as well as the two above mon- 
tioned is [in the Corpus Jur. &i7ion.] among the I'.xtra- 
tynt'antes [Johann. XXII.] tit. xiv. De Verhor. Signif. 
[cap. V.] The last one is strenuously opposed, at great 
length, by Wadding, tom. vii. p. 30, which was not to 
be expected in a man so immoderately devoted to the 
ponti^s. 

Wadding, uhi xuprrt, tom. vii. p. 47; Eccnrd’s 
Corpus Histor, M/ dii .Er/, tom. i. p. .W2, and 1491. 
[And indeed Oliva basin his Costill i on the licvela- 
tion, propositions which the pope must have accounted 
worthy of condemnation. He understood by the whore 
of Babylon tho Romish church, by Antichrist the 
pope, by the angel flying through tho midst of heaven 
with the everlasting gospel, 8t. Francis, and by an 
evangelical life, a life void of all property, common or 
personal, and in which a person has the mere use of 
things.— 6'c/i/. 

4 See Wadding, uhi tnpra, tom. vii. p. C9, 74. 


This use of force tempered with policy only 
inflamed still more the minds of the Fnm- ' 
cjscans, who were contending for absolute 
poverty. And a fionMi contest breaking 
out between John XXII. and tho emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, several of the leading 
Franciscans, among whom Marsilius of 
Padua and John of Jan<lunum or Gono.i 
were pre-eminent, fled to the emperor and 
under his protection opposed most violently 
in their writings not only John himself but 
generally the power and authority of the 
Roman ])oniifls.® Their example was fol- 
lowed by Michael Cmsenas, by William 
Occam, a very acute and discriminating 
man, and by Brother Bonagratia, who in 
the year 1321 procccde<l by ac.i from Avig- 
non first into Italy to the emneror, and 
thence to Munich. Tiicso were succeeded 
by others in great numbers, among whom 
were B -rengarius, Francis de Esculo, and 
Henry do llale.m, men eminent for erudi- 
tion and talents.'* All these, in treatises not j 

^ l)‘Achory, Spirih'ginm. tom, iii. p. 8.\ 8'C.; BiiUa~ , 
rium Homan, tom. vi. p. 1G7 ; Marteii'\ Thesaur. /!»<"(’- 
dotor, tom ii. p. 704 ; Bul.'cu8, /list. Acad, Paris, 
tom. iv. p. 210. Particularly noted Is tho perlbrm;in<;e 
of Mar.silius of Padua, u professor at Vienna, entitled, 
Defonsor Paris pro Ludonico liactro ndnrrsus Ilsur’, 
patam Horn mi Po)itiJiri.s Juri.sdieti(ninn. puhlislied witli 
otlier works, and also soparatuly, by Gomuru.s, Francf. 
l.')92, 8vo. 

^ Wadding’s Aunal'S Minor, tom. vii. p. 81; !Miir- 
tene’a Thrsaur. Anerdotor. tom. ii. p. 719, 757, t^'c. ; 
Trithernius, Annalrs llirxaug. torn. ii. p. 1G7; Bulreus, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 217 ; Kccard’s Corpus 
Hist. Medii Aini. tom. ii. p. lO.lt; Baluzo, Misrrifanra. 
tom. i. p. 29.3, 31.'), ike. Conoerning these men tiro 
reader may consult tire compilers of Catalogues ar»'l 
HihUothecas of tlie Feelesiastieal WriUsrs. [Michael 
Ctc.scnas, D.D. was a native of Italy, a Franciscan of 
the province of Bologna, and cre.atod general of the 
order A.t). 13)G. He strenuously enforcoii tire discipline 
of tlio order, presided in the cliaptcr held at Perug'a 
A.i). 1322. was summoned to Avignon in 1327, impri- 
sonc'd, and the next year ordered to bo tried for tire 
riecision in tiio chapter at Perugia. Ho appealed from 
the sentence, and fearing the corrsccpi.-nces privately 
escaped from Avignon. Tire pope now excommuni- 
cated him and deposed him from the generalsliip of lii.s I 
order, appointing cardinal Bertrand to succeed liim. 
Michael appealed to a council, joined the emperor 
bewls, and strenuously resisted the pontilf. In tho year 
1329 Bertrand called a chapter of the Kranci.scans at 
Paris, which deposed Michael and eleeb.'d Gerard to 
succeed him. lie now openly accused the pope of 
heresy, and the latter anathenuitised him in 1330; and 
the year following tho convention of his order at Per- 
pignan declared him a heretic. Ho died A.n. 1.34.3, 
retaining his rancour ag.ainst tho pope to tlie last. Ills 
works are several tracts, letters, and prote.stuti<jJu 
against John XX H. conimcntarie.s on Ezekiel, and on 
tho four books of Sentences, and some sermons. Mur- 
silius Patavinus was born at Padua, studied law at 
Orleans, was one of the mo.st distinguished pbiloso- 
plicrs and jurists of his age, and became a counsellor 
of Lewi.s of Bavaria. He composed his celebrated De- 
frnsor Paris pro /.udooirp, tkc. x.D. 1.324, in which he 
asserts the superiority of the emperors over the popc.s 
even in tho e.xtcrnal affairs of the church ; depicts tiiu 
pride, ambition, and lu.tury of tho court of Rome in 
vivid colours ; and shows that the bishops of Rome have 
no more authority by divine right over the whole church 
than any other bishops. In 1327 John XXII. excom- 
municated him, and he died the year following, lie. 
sides his Defensor Paris ho left tracts on the power of 
the emperors in matrimonial causes, and on the tnuis. 
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more fluent than caustic, vindicated the 
r do of their founder and depreciated the 
power and majesty of the pontiffs. Occam, 
whose Dialogues and other writings were 
eagerly read, excelled the rest; and bcin^ 
handed down to posterity, inflicted a mortal 
wound on the pontifical supremacy. 

31. The emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, 
grateful to those his defenders, made the 
case of the Franciscans against John XXII. 
his own; and ho not only espoused their 
cause, but likewise their opinion respecting 
the mendicity of Christ and the apostles. 
For among the pernicious errors for which 
i h<i publicly accused John of heresy and re- 
I moved him from the pontificate, the chief 
; was his opinion respecting Christ’s poverty 
I or that he was not destitute of all property, 

I than which as the emperor supposetl there 
I could be no worse heresy.* The emperor 
i moreover aflbrded to all the Fratricelii, the 
Beghards, the Beguins, and the Spirituals, 
who were contending against the pontiff, a 
secure asylum in Germany against the In- 
(juisitors. Hence during his reign Germany 
abounded in herds of IMendicants; and in 

fer of the empire. — John do Janduno or of Genoa was 
a doctor at rerugia and a distinguished theologian and 
pliilosoplKir, wl\o was excoinmunieatod at the same 
time with Marsilius. In the ^ear 1338 ho published his 
tract, Pro Superioritatr Imperatoris m Tanporalihus. 
Ke aiso wrote commentario.s on various works of Aris- 
totle. — >Villiam Occam was an Englishman, born [at 
Ockham] in Surrey, a disciple of Duns Scotus ; was 
called Doctor Singulnrit Invincihiti'i\ and f'enera- 
bitix Inceptor, and belonged to tlie order of Franciscans. 
In the beginning of this century he occupied a theolo- 
gical chair in the university of Paris, dissented from 
his master Scotus, and became the head of the siect of | 
Nominalists. He espoused the cause of Pinllp the Fair 
against the pontiff in a tract on the point in contro- 1 
versy. In 1 322 he was made provincial of his order for 
England, attended the general chapter of Perugia the 
same year, and embraced strongly the decision of that 
convention respecting the poverty of Christ and his 
apostles. This doctrine he now openly preached every- 
where, and particularly at Bologna. The ne.vt year the 
pope commanded him to be silent on pain of excommu- 
nication. He retired to P’raiujo, and remained secure 
In silence till 1328, when ho drew his pen in favour of 
Lewis against the pope, espoused the cause of Peter 
Corbariu.s. the anti*poi>e, wrote keenly against the am- 
bition and tyranny of John XXII. and nmintai tied that | 
the emperor was subject to none but God in temporal i 
things. Ho was therefore excommunicated by John in : 
1330, and fled to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, who j 
received him kindly, made him his privy counsellor, | 
and he remained all the rest of his life at thot court, j 
strenuously and leaniedly defending the emperor’s 
cause against tlie pope. He said to the emperor ; Tu 
me dejendnx gladio, et ego te defendam calamo. He died . 
A.D. 1347, some say later. His works are numerous, 
partly philosophical, partly theological, and partly con- 
troversial. — Mur. [The most important of his theolo- 
gical works is his Qiupstiones super / P. librot Senten- 
tiarfim. He brought about, according to Gieseler, a 
great epoch in the history of scholastic philosophy, by 
reviving the already forgotten doctrines of the Nomi- 
nalists ; and Hampden calls him the second founder of 
the school of Nominalism. Of him and his works see 
Ritter, Geschichte der Christl. Philos, vol. iv. p. 574 — 
604.— ii. 

i See the Processus Ludovid contra Johannetn, a.d. 
1328, die 12 Dec. dattxs, in Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. il. 
p. 523, fcc. and his Appellatio, ibid. p. 494, &c. 


nearly all the provinces and cities, bouses 
were erected for Beghards and Beguins — 
that is, for persons professing what was 
called the third rule of St. Francis, and 
who placed the highest virtue of a Christian 
man in a voluntary destitution of all things 
or in mendicity.* On the contrary, the 
Dominicans who were the enemies of the 
Franciscans and the friends of the pontiff, 
the emperor treated with great severity, 
banishing them from many cities wit*h dis- 
grace.® 

32. This great and, to the pontiffs, formi- 
dable controversy began to subside in the 
year 13*29. For in this year the pope 
directed the convention of the Franciscan 
order to be held at Paris ; and by means of 
cardinal Bertrand, who presided in the as- 
sembly and was assisted by the doctors of 
Paris, the pontiff so far soothed the majo- 
rity of the brethren, that they ceased from 
supporting Michael Caesenas and his fol- 
lowers, allowed another general to be chosen 
in his place, Gerard Odonis, acknowledged 
John to be the true and legitimate pontiff, 
and terminated the contest respecting the 
poverty of Christ in such a way as not to 
impeach the constitutions and decrees of 
Nicolaus III. and John XXII. ^ But^reat 
numbers in Germany, Spain, and Italy, 
could not be persuaded to admit this pacifi- 
cation. After the death of John, Benedict 
XII. and Clement VI. endeavoured to heal 
the schism by mildness and clemency to- 
wards those Franciscans who had greater 
veneration for the rule of their founder than 
for the decrees of the pontiifs; nor were 
they wholly unsuccessful. For many re- 
turned to the fraternity from which they 
had receded, and among these were some 
of the most inveterate opposers of John, as 
Francis de Esculo and others.® Those who 
would not return did not insult the pon- 
tiffs, but lived quietly in obedience to the 
laws of their founder; nor would they hohl 
intercourse with the Fratricelii and their 
Tertiarii in Italy, Spain, and Germany, 
who openly contemned the authority of the 
pon tills.® 

33. The Germans whom the emperor 
Lewis protected resisted longer than the 

* I have in my possession many proofs of this fact 
which were never published. 

» Diefenbach, De Mortis Oenere, quo Hennnis VII. 
ohiit, p. 14.’), and others ; Eccard's ( or^ms llistor. A/c- 
dii A^vi, tom. i. p. 2103 ; Bula?ns, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
tom. iv. p. 220, &c. 

* Wadding's Annales Minor, tom. vii. p. 94 ; D’Ach- 
ery, Spicilegium, tom. iii. p. 91. 

* Argentre, Coltectio Judicior. de Moots Erroribus, 
tom. i. p. 343; Buiseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. ir. 
p. 281 ; Wadding's Annales Minor, tom. vii. p. 313, 

® Wadding, ubi supra, tom. vii. p. U6, 126; Argentre 
ubi supra, tom. i. p. 343, &c. 
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others. But at his death a.d. 1348 the 
golden age of the Franciscan Sj^)iritual9, and 
of the Beghards or Tertiarii connected 
with them, expired in Germany. For his 
successor Charles IV. who had been created 
emperor by the influence of the pontiff in 
1345, seconding the desires and wishes of 
the church, supported both by edicts and 
by arms the Inquisitors who were sent 
by the pontiff against his enemies, and 
allowed them to seize and put to death all 
they could lay hands on. They accordingly 
proceeded in the provinces of Magde- 
burg, Bremen, Thuringia, Saxony, and 
Jlcsse, to extirpate all the Beghards and 
Beguins, that is, the associates or Tertiarii 
of those Franciscans who maintained that 
Christ and his apostles had no property. 
On learning this Charles IV. then residing 
at Lucca in Italy, issued very severe man- 
dates to all the princes in Germany in the 
year 13(39, commanding them to expel and 
to aid the Inquisitors in extirpating an 
enemies to the church and to the Roman 
empire all Beghards and Beguins, or as 
the emperor interprets the name, the vo- 
luntary mendicants.^ By another edicjt a 
little after, he gave the houses of the 
Beghards to the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
ordering them to be converted into prisons 
for heretics ; but the houses of the Beguins 
he ordered to be sold and the proceeds to 
be distributed equally among the Inqui- 
sitors, the poor, and the magistrates of the 
towns.* The Beghards, being reduced to 
extremities by these mandates of the cm- 1 
peror and by the edicts of the pontiffs, fled 
into Switzerland, into the provIn(;cs along 
the Rhine, into Holland and Brabant, and 
also into Pomerania.® But there also the 
laws and mandates of the emperor, the 
decrees of the pontiffs and the Inquisitors 
followed them. And thus under Charles 
IV. the greatest part of Germany, with the 

] • In the German, Die wUixen Armen. 

j * I have in my possession this edict with other laws 

of Charles IV. relating to this subject, and al.so many 
of the pontiHcal constitutions and other documents 
which illustrate this affair, and which in my judgment 
are not unworthy of publication. Charles IV. In his 
edicts and laws accurately describes the persons whom 
he calls Beghards and Beguins; so that there can be 
no doubt we are to understand them to be Franciscan 
Tertiaries of the class that disagreed with the pontill's. 

“ They are” (says the emperor. In his edict dated at 
Lucca on the 15th of the Kalends of Juno A,n. 1366) 

“ a pernicious sect, who pretend to a sacrilegious and 
heretical poverty and make vows or professions that 
they will possess nothing and ought not to possess 

! anything, either individually or in common” (this is 
the poverty of the Franciscan institute wiiich John 
XXII. so strenuously opposed); “which they also 
exhildt externally by their vile garments.” ( Such was 
the practice of the Spirituals and of their associates.) 

3 This I learn from Kaynald, Anntilet Ecclei. ad ann. 
1372, sec. 34, p. 513, and from the writings of Felix 
Malleolus composed in the folio wing century agiunsi 
the Beghards in Switzerland. 
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exception of Switzerland and the provinces 
adjacent to Switzerland, was purged of the 
rebellious Franciscans, both the perfect 
monks and the imperfect or Beghards. 

34. But neither edicts nor Inquisitors 
could entirely extirpate the inveterate evil 
and discord. For tno wish to observe per- 
fectly the rule of St. Francis was so deeply 
rooted in the minds of many of the brethren, 
that there were persons everywhere who 
either directly resisted the general of the 
order, or obeyed him with feelings of re- 
luctance. In order therefore to satisfy 
both parties, the more lax and the more 
rigid, various measures having been tried 
in vain, recurrence was had to a division of 
the order. Accordingly in the year 13(38, 
the general of the order gave liberty to 
Paulutius Fulginas, the leader of the more 
rigid Franciscans in Italy, and his asso- 
ciates who were considerably numerous, to 
live detatdied from the rest of the brethren, 
to follow their own customs and regulations, 
and to observe the rule of their founder 
more religiously and sacredly. To this 
party gradually came over such as remained, 
here and there, of the Spirituals and of the 
followers of Oliva. And the number of 
the lovers of tin*, severer discipline being 
increased and the party extending itself 
over many provinces, the pontiffs sanctioned 
the association by their authority. Thus 
the Franciscan order was split into two 
large sects which have continued down to 
th(5 present time, the one called the Conven- 
tual Brethren, and the other the Brethren of 
the Observation or regular Observant! nes. 
The first name is given to those who have 
deviated most from the literal sense of the 
rule of their founder, and who adopt the 
interpretation of it by the pontiffs; the, 
latter name was given by the council of 
Constance to those who choose to follow 
the words of the rule, rather than the inter- 
pretation given to it. But this reconcili- 
ation was rejected by the Fratricelli and 
their Beghards who have been so often 
mentioned, and who in this and the fol- 
lowing century did not cease to disturb the 
church in the marquisate of Ancona and in 
other places.® 


< See Wadding’s Annalet Minorum, p, 69, 65, 78, 
&c. tom. viii. p. 209, 298, 326, 336, tom. ix. 

^ Mosheim has given undue prominence to theze 
uninteresting squabbles of the popes and the Francis- 
cans by devoting so large a space (no less than twelve 
sections, 22 — 34 ) to them. But he was the first omong 
modern writers to study minutely this portion of 
ecclesiastical history, and he found so much to correct 
in the popular accounts of these controversies, that be 
compiled the elaborate work already mentioned; which 
was not published till after his death by Martini under 
the title of De BeghardU et Bfiguinabis Comnientariiu. 
Gieseler has followed nearly the same track ; see sec. 
1 10 of Cunningbam*s translation, voL ill. p. 91, itc.— iL 
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35. In this century there were also new 
religious associations formed, of which how- 
ever some were of short continuance and 
others acquired no ^eat notoriety or fame. 
In the year 13G7tfohn Coloinbinus, a no- 
bleman of Siena, instituted the order of 
the Apostolic Clerks, who were afterwards 
called Jesuate.s because they pronounced 
so very frequently the name of Jesus. This 
order was confirnuMl by Urban V. in the 
year 1368, but it was aboli.>hed by Clement 
IX. in the seventeenth century or a.d. 

Its members followed the rule of 
St. Augustine; but they were not in holy 
orders an<l onl^ gave themselves to prayer, 
to pious exercises, and relieving the poor, 
though themselves without property. They 
also prepared medicines and administered 
them gratis among the needy.* But these 
regulations bad been nearly abandoned 
wlien Clement <lIsso]ved the order. 

30. Not long after the commencement 
of the century, there arose at Antwerp the 
se(^t of the Celllte P>rethren and Sisters, 
who were also called the Brethren and 
Sisters of Alexius, because they bad St. 
Alexius for their patron saint. The name 
Ccllites (Ccllitd’) was derived from the 
cells in which they resided. As the priests 
in that age paid almost no attention to the 
sick and the dying, and wholly forsook and 
abandoned those infected by pestilential 
diseases, which were then very prevalent, 
certain pious persons at Antwerp formed 
themselves into an association for piTforni- 
ing these pious offices. While the clergy 
therefore fled from the danger and hid 
themselves, these persons visited and com- 
forted the sick, conversed and prayed with 
them when dying, attended to the burial j 
of such as died with the plague, and ac- 
companied their remains to the grave with 
funeral dirges. From the last of tliese 
ofliees they acquired among the people the 
common appellation of Lollbards.’* The 


• Ilclyot, Hist. ^f>s Ordrrs, tome iil. p. 411, SiQ.; 

Pftgi, Ji/rvuirium Pontif. tom. iv. p. I8f), ; Hu- 

nanni and the other writers on the monastic orders. 

* Concerning the name and the sect of the Lollhards 
there are many disquisitions and narrations, but no one 
has written on the subject so as to deserve commenda- 
tion either for good faith or for diligence and accuracy. 
On this subject I make assertions with the more confl- 
dence, because I have made special investigations 
respecting the Lollhards, and have collected copious 
materials from printi-d and unprinted documents, front 
which a history of them might bo compiled. Very 
many writers both of the Lutheran and other commu- 
nities tell us that the Lollhards were a peculiar sect, 
di.ssenting on many points of religion from the Romish 
church ; and that Walter Lollhard, who was burned at 
Cologne in this century, was the father of it. From 
what source so many learned men could derive these 
facts, .1 confess myself unable to comprehend. They 
refer indeed to the authority of John Trlthemlus; but 
he certainly has left us nothing of the kind in bis writ- 
ing®. I wfu endeavour, with all tbe brevity I can, to 


example of these good people was followed 
by many others; and hence in a short 
time, over tlie greater part of Germany 

put the student of ecclesiastical history upon a right 
course of thinking on this subject. 

The term Lolihardusor Lullhardus, or as the ancient 
Germans wrote it, Lollert or Lullert. is compounded of 
the old German word liillen, lollen, or lallcn, imd the 
well-known termination hard, which is subjoined to so 
many German words. Lollen or lullen signifies to 
sing with a low voice. It is still used in this sense hy 
the English who say, to lull asleep, that is, to sing 
any one into a slumber with a sweet and slender voice. 
See Junius, Etymologicum published by 

Edward Lye, Oxon. 1743, fob on the word Loilard. 
The word is also used in the same sense by the Flem- 
ings, the Swedes, and other nations, os their diction- 
aries will show. Among the Germans both the sigiii- 
lication and the sound have undergone some change. 
For they prohounce it lallcn, and denote by it to utter 
indistinctly, to stammer. A Lollhard therefore is a 
singer, or one who sings much and often. Hut as the 
word beggen, which signified in general to beg ear- 
nestly for anything, was transferred to religious sup- 
plications or prayers addressed to God, and thus came 
to denote in its more litnited sense, to pray earnestly to 
God ; so also the verb lollen or lullen was transferred 
to sacred singing, and in its limited sen-se denoted, to 
sing sacred songs. In the vulgar language of the old 
Germans therefore, a Lollhard was a man who was 
continually praising God with sacred songs, or was 
singing hymns. The import of tlic word was most 
accurately apprehended and expressed by a writer of 
that ago, named llocsemius, a canon of Liege, in his 
G«'s(a Pontijicum Leodieiisiwn, lib. i. cap. 31 (in 
Chapeaville, Crcff a Pontijicum Tungrensium el l.codieii- 
siurn, tom. il. p. 350, who says : In thesairie year 
(1300), certain strolling hypocrites, who were called 
Lollhards, or praisersof God (qui Lollhardi, siu Dcum 
laudantes vocithautur), deceived some women of quality 
in Hainault and Brabant. And because those who 
praised God generally did it in verse, hence in the 
style of the middle ages, to praise God was the same as 
to sing ; and the i)ersons who praised God were religi- 
ous singers, who coniinually celebr.ated tho divine ma- 
jesty and goodness in sacred hymns. Moreover, as 
praying and singing were the most manifett external 
indications of piety, therefore all who affected more 
than ordinary piety and devotion and of course 
praised God and prayed to him more than others, 
were in the poj*ular language called Lollliards. Thus 
this term acquired the same import with the term 
Bcghard, or denoted a person distinguished for piety. 
And these two words are used as .synonymous in 
the ancient writings of the eleventh and lollov\ing 
ceiitimles ; so that the same persons are at one time 
called Beghards and at another Lollhards. This 
might unanswerably be evinced by numerous examples, 
and is sulllciently manifest from the writings of Felix 
Malleolus alone against tho Beghards. 'I’hcre were 
then as many species of Lollhards as there were of 
Beghards. Those whom tho monks now call Lay 
Brothers were formerly called Lollhard BnAhers j as 
is well observed by Sehobingcr, on Joach. Vadianus, 
He Coltegiis, Monasieriitque Germ/mice Feteris, lib. i. 
p. 24. (in Goldast, Hcriptores Rerum Alemannicarum^ 
tom. iii ) The Brethren of the Free Spirit, of whom 
we have already spoken, were by some called Ifegbards 
and by others Lollhards. The disciples of Gerhard 
Groote or the priests of common life, were very often 
called the Lullhard hn thren. The honest V> alter who 
was burned at Cologne, and whom so many of the 
learned improperly regard as the founder of the sect 
of Lollhards, was by some called a Beghard, by others 
a Lollhard, and by others a Fatricollus. The Francis- 
can Tertiarii, who distinguished themselves above the 
common people by their prayers and other religious 
observances, are often designated by the term Loll- 
hards. But especially the Cellite Brethren or the 
Alexians, whos^ piety was so conspicuous, as soon as 
they appeared In Belgium, near the beginning of this 
cejitury, were designated hy the common people with the 
familiar appellation of Lollhards. In this case how- 
ever there was a special reason for the people to bestow 
on them tins name. For they attended to their graves 




Chap, ii.] 

and the Netherlands societies were formed 
of such Lollhards of both sexes, who were 
supported partly by their own labour, and 
partly by the munificence of those whom 
they served, or of other pious persons. By 
the magistrates and citizens of the places 
where they lived, these brethren and sis- 
ters were highly esteemed, on ac(;ount of 
the kind oflices they performed to the sick 
and distressed. But the priests, whose 
reputation they injured not a little, and 
the mendicant monks, whose resources 
they diminished, persecuted them violently, 
ami accused them before the pontiffs of 
many faults and of very great errors ; and 
in consequence of their exertions, the 
term Lollhard, which before implii'd no 
discredit, became a reproachful epithet, 
denoting one who conceals great vices and 
pernicious sentiments under the mask of 

those who (lied of the pestilenoe, singing in ii low voice 
solemn funeral dirges, and were therefore public sin- 
gers. Out of many testimonies I will adduce only some 
from Gramaye, a man well versed in the history of his 
country. In his lib. ii. cap. vl. p. HI, ho 

says : The Alexians who employed themselves al)out 
funerals, had their ri.so at Antwerp; where soon after 
the year 1300 some honest and pioih* laymen associated 
together, and were called from their frugality and their 
unassuming and plain manner of life, Alatom.annl; ami 
from their d(Wotedness to funerals, Lollhards (a func- 
rum obsequiis, Lollhardi) ; frpm their cells, Cellite 
Brethren. In his Lomnium, p. 18, b. which is in his 
Antiquit. Bdgiae, published splendidly in fol. Lou- 
vain, 1708, ho says; The Alexians who took the charge 
of funerals as a business, began to appear. They were 
layjuen who devoted themselves to works of mercy, 
and were then called I.ollhards and Mateman.s. 'I'lioir 
attention to the care of the sick, tlie delirious, and the 
dead, both in puldioand in private, was pleasing to all. 
This learned author tells that he transcribed a part of 
these facts from an ancient Flemish diary written in 
rhyme. Hence, in the Annah of Holland and Utrecht, in 
Matthajus, Analecta Veter, JKoi, tom. i. p. 431 ), w'orcad : 
Die Lollardtjex die brochten de dooden by een, [i.e. the 
Lollards who collected the dead bodie.s, — Marl.] which 
Mattliajus thii.s explains; The managers of funerals 
and carriers of the dead, of whom there was a regular 
body, were vile, worthless fellows, who usually spoke 
ill mournful tones as if bewailing the dead'. And 
hence the name of a street at Utrecht in which most of 
them lived, was called (Do Lollestraet) the Lollard 
street. Compare also the same Analecta, &c. tom. ii. 
p. 345, 643. The satne cause which changed the repu- 
table appellation of Begbard into a term of reproach, 
effected a similar change in the name of Lollhard ; 
namely, the fact that among those persons who wouhl 
be thought spperior to others in piety, an«l who spent 
their time In prayer, and praise, and religious exercises, 
base hypocrites were found who prctendoii to piety, in 
order to conceal their viciops conduct and their absurd 
ivligious tenets. Especially after the rise of the 
Alexians or Cellites, the term I.ollhard lK»came re- 
proachful and base. For the priests and monks being 
very inimical to this honest sort of people, studiously 
propagated injurious suspicions respecting them, anil 
represented those Lollhards who appeared so 8pptlc8.s 
and so benevolent, as in reality vile characters. Infected 
with abominablo principles and addicted to vices and 
crimes. Thus gradually the term Lollhard in its 
common application, came to designate one who con- 
ceals either heretical principles or vicious conduct 
under the mask of piety. It Is therefore certain that 
this appellation was not anciently appropriated to any 
one sect, but was comipoo to all sects and persons, in 
whom impiety towards God and the church was sup- 
posed to be concealed under an external appearance of 
the contrary. 
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piety. But the magistrates by their com- 
mendations and their testimony supported 
the Lollhards against their rivals, and 
procured for them various decrees of the 
pontitTs approving of their institution, ex- 
empting tliem from the jurisdiction of the 
Inquisition, and subjecting them only to 
the bishops. Yet even this did not enable 
them to live in safety. Therefore Charles, 
duke of Burgundy, in the year 147*2, 
obtained a decree from Sixtus IV. by 
which the Cellitnc or Lollhard.s were ad- 
mitted among the religious orders, and 
were withdrawn even from the jurisdiction 
of the bishops; and Julius II. in the year 
1500 conferrecl on them still greater pri- 
vileges. Many societies of their kind still 
exist at Cologne and in the eilies of tlio 
Netherlands, though tlu'y have essentially 
departed from their ancient manner of 
life.i 

37* Among the Orcek writers the follow- 
ing were the most distinguished. Ni*ei^pho- 
rus CalHsti, whose Ecclesiastical History 
has already been mentioned;* Matthicus 
Blastares, who expounded and illustrated 
the ecclesiastical law of the Greek church 
Barlaam, a strenuous defender of the cause 
of the Greeks against tlie Latins Gregory 
Aeindynus, who warmly opposed the sect 
of the Palamites of which notice will be 
taken hereafter John Cantacuzenus, dis- 
tinguished for the history lie composed and 
for his confutation of the Mohammedan 
faitli;® Nicephorus Gregoras, who has left ns 
ahistoryof the Greek empire tind some other 


1 Besides many others who cannot he boro cited, see 
Gelenius, De admiranda sacra et dnili Magtn'tudine 
urbis ('olonite, lib. iii. syntagin. li. p. 531, &o. bifH, 603, 
«S:c. ; Gramaye, Antiq. Ihigicte ; Sandenis, Jirabantia 
et Vlandria illustratic; Mirceus, Opera Diptoinatiea, 
ill many passages, and many other Av riters of those 
times. I will add that those who wore called Lollhards 
were also called by many in German, die Nullbriider, 
from the obsolete word Not ten. 

5* See above, p. 4.'i6, note 6. — Amr. 

8 Matthew Blastares was a Greek monk and jurist, 
who floiirishe«l about a.i>. 133.'). IJis Alphabetu-um 
Canonum Syntagma, or Alphalietieal synopsis of the 
matter contained in the sacred canons, was published, 
Gr. and 1 at. in Beveridge's Pandect a- Canonum, Oxf. 
167‘2, tqni. li. par. ii. p. i. His tract on matrimonini 
cau.ses and (luestions, is extant, Gr. and I.at. in Leun- 
claviu.s, Jm Or. Horn. lib. viii. p. 478. He also trans- 
lated the tictitious donation of Constantine into Gretk. 

— Mur. 

* See above, p. 487, note 2. — Mur. 

8 Gregory Aeindynus was a follower of Barlaam and 
assisUd him in the council of Constantinople ogaiiust 
Palamas and the He.sychist8; and together with Bar- 
laain was laid under censure by that council. Not 
ceasing to harass the Hcsychists, he was arraigned by 
the patriarch a.d. 1341, and ordered to ho still or ho 
would be excommunicated. In 1347 he was actually 
excommunicated, and afterwards lived in obscurity. 
His lambic poem on the heresy of Gregory Palamas Is 
extant, Or. and Lat, in Leo. Allatius, Gr. Othod. tom. 
i, p. 756 — 770, and his two books, De Essentia et Operas 
tione Dei, against Palamas and other.s, was published, j 
Gr. and Lat. by Gretser, Ingolst. 1616. 4to.— il/wri 

8 See above, p. 486, note 5 — Mur, 
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products of his genius ; * Theophanes, bishop 
of Nice, who maintained the truth of Chris- 
tianity against the Jews and other enemies 
of it; *Nilu8 Cabasilas, Nilus Rhodius, and 
Nilus Damyla, all of whom zealously sup- 
ported the cause of the Greeks against the 
Latins;* Philotheus, who has left various 
tracts calculated to excite pious emotions;^ 
Gregory Palainas, of whom more will be 
said hereafter.® 


» See above, p. 480, note 1. — Mur. 

• Thcophane.s, archbishop of Nice, flourished i'.n. 
1347, and wrote Ado*iritus Judcrux. also Ctmroidia I't-t. 
et Nori Testnm. proving Jesus to be the Messiah ; bc- 
siiles some Epistles. A full analysis of the two first 
works is given by Possevin, Appurut. tom, ii, p. 470.— 
Mur. 

* Nilus Cabasilas was nrchhisliop of Thcssalonica 
under John Cantaouzenus about a.i>. 1340. His tract 
I)e Cuusif dioinionum in F.i'desia, aud another D - 
Primntu Papof. have been repeatedly published, parti- 
cularly by Salrnasius, Gr. and Lat. with notes, sub- 
joined to his work on the Primacy of the Pope, I.eyden, 
IG45, 4to. Ho is reported to have written forty-nine 
books, l)e Procfsvono Sp. S, adtwrmt Latinos. — Nilns 
Uhodius was metropolitan of Rhodes, perhaps about 
A.D. 1360, Ho took sides with tiio Palarnites against 
Rarlaarn, and wrote Enarraiio Si/nopthyi de Sanctis- ct 
(Kcunwnicis Stpindis IX. which is extant in Justell*.-» 
Jlihlioth. Juris Canon, iom. li. p. 1155. — Nylus Dajuyla 
was a native of Italy, a monk In Crete, a violent opposer 
of the Latins, and flourished a.d. 1400. Only extracts 
from his works have been published. — Mttr. 

< Philotheus was a Greek monk, prior of the Laura 
of Mount Athos, metropolitan of Heraclca a.d, 1354, 
patriarch of Constantinople A.n. 1355, and died in 
137L greatly distinguished for reputed piety and for 
eloquence. His LUurpia tt Ordo in-ditwndi Diaco’- 
nr/rn, and las Eulogy on the hierarchs, Hasil. Gregory 
Thoologus, and John (Jhrysostom, arc given in a Latin 
translation in the Kihliolk. Patrum, tom. xxvi. and 
the last, Greek and Latin, in Pronto lo Due’s durtar. 
Patrum, tom, ii. Ills (hat.io de Cruce and Oratio in 
tertiam Jt Junior. Dominicam, Greek and Latin, are 
in Gretser, De Criice, tom. li. Ho wrote on Christ’s 
transfiguration, in defence of Palamas against Bar- 
laam, also discourses against Barlaam, a confession of 
fauh, homilies on the (.lospels for the year and on all 
the saints, and .some other things which are preserved 
in mamiscript, — Mur. 

s Gregory Palamas, an Asiatic, educated at court, 
who renounced the world, gave up all his property, and 
Iwcamo a monk. He sja-mt ten years at Mount Athos, 
and ten more at Berrhoea ; and then went to Tliessa- 
lonica to recover his health Injm'ed by bis austerities. 
He now liecuinc tlie successful leader of the monks 
against Barlaam for a series of years, and was much 
at court and in coimcils. In 1347 he was iniprisoned 
by a faction, but soon after was liberated by another 
faction, and nominated lait not ordained patriarch. 
About the year 1354, by order of the emperor Cantaeu- 
zenus, he was consecrated urclibishop of Thessalonica, 
but the magirtratea there would not admit him to his 
see, and he retired to I.einnos, where ho was supported 
by the emperor’s bounty. His works are two orations 
on the Proccssien of the Holy Spirit against the Latins, 
a refutation of tlie statements of John V’cccus, Proso^ 
popmia, or two judicial pleas of the body and the soul, 
each against the other, two orations on the transfigu- 
i ration of Christ, besides some pieces never publi.“hed. 

Besides those hitherto mentioned, there were the fol- 
I lowing Greek writers in this century. 

Haiton or Alton, an Armenian prince, wfm served 
long in the wars of Palestine against the Saracens, and 
then about ad. 1260 became a Premonstratensian monk 
, in the island of Cyprus, and .spent Ids life in retirement 
and devotion. About a.d, 1307, while resident at 
' Polctlers in France, ho dictated a history of the Tar- 
j their cuslonts, and their wars, which Nicolaus 

, Falconlus translated from the French in which It w'as 
dictated Into barbarous Latin, entitled Jtinerarium et 
j pUt* Historiarum Orient i.t, with an appendix entitled 


Of the vast host of Latin writers we shall 
select only the most eminent. Among the 
scholastic' doctors who united theology with 
philosophy, John Duns Scotus, the great 
antagonist of Thomas and a Franciscan 
! monk, holds the first rank ; and if deficient 
I in candour and ingenuousness of mind, he 
certainly was second to none of his age in 
j subtilty.® After him the more distinguished 

Pas.safrium Terrce Sanctce. It was printed repeatedly ; 
c. g. l>y lloineccius, Ilelinst. 1585 ; and in Italian, Ve- 
nice, 1553. 

Georgius Lecapenus, a monk who lived in Thessaly, 
was intimate with Gregory Palamas, and flourislud 
I about A.n 13.54. He wrote De Const rurtione !'erbo~ 
rum, published iuGr. Venice and Florence, 1526, 8vo; 
also many epistles, and a number of grammatical works 
which e.vi.st in manu.>cript. 

Calliatus, a monk of Mount Athos, sent to court by 
his monastery, and made patriarch of Constantinopfc 
by Cantacuzenua a.d. 1354, retired after two years, 
again resumed the chair, and died on an embassy to 
tlie Servian princes.s Elizabeth. 'I'o 1dm is ascriiitd a 
iiomily on the exaltation of tiie crons, in Gretser De 
Cruce, tom. ii. p. 1347, and some others which exist 
in manuscript. 

Demetrius ('ydonius, a native of Constantinople, and 
one of the principal counsellors and courtiers of tlie 
emperor Cantacuzcmis. He retired with that emperor 
to a monastery; and afterwards leaving Greece, studied 
theology and the Latin writers at Milan, and then sell- 
ing his property, spent his life in a monastery in Crete, 
lie has left a tract on the exooraVde doctrines of Gre- 
gory Palamas, another on the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, two orations on public political attairs, an ora- 
tion on contempt of death, and an epistle to Barlaam 
against the procession oftlic Spirit from the Son; all 
of which have been printed, as also ids (ireek transla- 
tion of Riehard’.s confutation of the Alcoran. He al>o 
tran.slated into Greek St. Thomas’s Summa Theolopice, 
and some other of St. Thomas’s w'orks, as w ell as some 
of St. Anselm of Canterbury, which e.xist in manu- 
script. 

.lohn the Wise, surnamed ('ypari.ssiota, of an uncer- 
tain age, but supposed to Imve flourished about a h. 
13(J0. His Fipoiifio materiaria eo> urn, qiue de DiO a 
thrologis dicuntur, is extant in a Latin translation, / ib- 
liotli. Patrum, tom. xxi. and two of ids discourses, Gr. 
and Lat. in Combefis, J net a man tiool.s mum. 

Manuel Caleca, a Greek who is reportt^d to have be- 
come a Dominican monk, and who lived about a. i>. 
1360. His four books against the Greeks in regard to 
tlio Proco.ssion of the Holy Spirit, in a Latin transla- 
tion, are in the Jiibliotb. i^nlrum, tom. xxvi. and his 
two tracts, one agali).st the Palarnites and the other } 
De Pn-ncipiis Fidei Chridiatne, Gr. arid Lat. are in 
Combefls, Auctariuvx. ! 

Isaac Argyrus, a Greek monk who flourished about 
A.D. 1373, whose Comf utia was published, Gr. and 
Lat. by Chrirtmnnn, Heidelb. IGl 1, 4to, and by Petavius, 
De Doctrina Ternpojum, tonr iii. p. 3.59. 

Emanuel 11. rala><dogus, created Ctesar a.d. 13x 4, 
and enrperor a.d. 1391 — 1425. His works were pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat. iiy T.eunelavius, Basil, 1.57S, 8vo ; 
com|»rising one liundrcd precepts for the education of 
a prince, seven addresses to hi.s son on viitiu‘s and 
vices and on le.irning, two prolix morning prayers, and 
several otlur tracts. 

Joseph, called Al.-^hahcr Biitabib, a native of Alex- I 
andria in B'gypt and curate of the catholic church of ' 
the Holy Virgin a.d. 1.390, and ordained a presbyter 
A.D. 1398. He tran.'-lated parapbra^tically nearly all j 
the canons received by the Greek cliuroh into Arabic, f 
The whole work in manmeript is in the Bodleian li- I 
brary. The canons of the four lint general councils, 
Arabic and Latin, were printed in Beveridge’s Pan- 
declee Canouum, Oxf. 1671, tom. ii. p. 681.— J/ur. 

* The works of Scotus were fi^^t published accurately 
In the i7th century by Wadding, a very laborious nion 
Lyons, IG39, in twelve volumes. See Wood’s AnI.q. 
Oxon. tom. 1. p. 86, 8rc. but especially Wadding's An- 
nates Minor, tom. vl p. 40, 107 ; Bulieua, Hist. Acad. 
Paris. \ow,\y. p. 70, Ac. [John Duns Scotus Wus 
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m this class were Durand of St. Por^ain 
who attacked the received doctrine respect- 
ing the co-operation of God in human 
actions,* Antonius Andreas,* Hervaous Na- 
talis,® Francis Mayron,* Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, an acute and ingenious man,® Peter 
Aureolus,® John Bacon, ^ William Occam,® 


probably born about a.d. 1265, but whether in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, is uncertain. He studied tirst in 
a Franciscan monastery in Newcastle, and then at 
' Merton College, Oxford, where he became a fellow and 
a.d. 1301 a professor of theology. He greatly distin- 
guished himself as a disputant and was learned in phi- 
losophy, mathematics, civil and canon law, and theology. 
His lectures on the Sentences of Lombard were greatly 
admired, and very fully attended by the 30,000 students 
; then said to bo at Oxford. They are since printed with 
! note.s and fill six folio volumes. In the year 1304 the 
' general of his order commanded him to remove to Paris 
i and there defend his doctrine of the immaculate con- 
ception of Mary, which he did with great success and 
applause. In 1308 his general .sent him from Paris to 
Cologne to found a university there, atui to defend his 
doctrine of Mary's sinless birth He died soon after 
his arrival, November 8, 1308, aged 43 years, llis 
works embrace, besides his commentaries on Lombard's 
Sentences, commentaries on some works of Aristotle, 
and numerous tracts, theological, inetapliysical, and 

philosophical Mur. [For an account of him and his 

works see Fabricius, IHIdin. Lat. Mtul, JEoi^ vol. Iv. 
p. 407, he. and for a full view of his philosophy seo 
Hitter, Gascfiichte der Chrint. l*liilos. vol. Iv. p. 3.54—472 
He was called Doctor Subtilis ; his groat opponent 
Thomas Aquinas being styled Doctor Angelicus. — H. 

• See Launol's tract, entitled Syllabus Rationum, 

I quibus Durandi causa defenditur, iji his 0}t}>. tom. 1 ; 

Gallia Christiana, tom, il. p. 723. [D rand of St. 
Porcain was born in the village of St. Poryaln in Au- 
vorgne. Franco^ was a Dominican monk and a distin- 
guished theologian at Paris, called Doctor Rcsoluti-ssi- 
mus. In 1323 he went to Italy, became master of the 
pontifical palace, bishop of Meauv in 1326, and bishop 
of Le Puy In 1327, and died a.d. 1333. He wrote com- 
mentaries on the four books of Sentences, often printed, 
/)»? Oris^inc JurLdictionum seu <ie Kc< batiaRicu Juris- 
dictions, and a tract De Lsgibus. — Mur. [Seo Fabricius, 
Biblio. Lat. Med. Aitri, vol. 11. p. 204, 20.5. For further 
Information respecting him, his works, and 8y.>>tem, 
see Hitter, ubi supra, vol. iv. p. 547— .574. — It. 

* Antonius Andreas was a Spaniard of Aragon, a 
disciple of John Duns Scotus, a Franciscan monk, 

; flourished a.d. 1.308, and died, it Is said, a.d. 1320. Ilis 
I works are commentaries on the Sentences, and on the 
I works of Gilbert Porrotanus, Aristotle, and Hoethlug, 

I with some law tracts. — Mur. 

j 3 Hervoeus Natalis, a native of Brittany, a student 
and doctor at Paris, a l>ombilcan monk, and, a.d. 
1318, general of the order. He flourished a.d. 1312, 
and died a.d. 1323. He wrote commentaries on the 
Sentences, printed, Paris, Hi 17, fol. Uuodlibeta Majora 
et Minora, tracts on the power of the popes, agaiimt 
the Franciscans, and on various theological, philoso- 
phical, and practical subjects, a commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and a treatise on T.oglc. — Mur. 

1 4 Francis Mayron was born in Provence, studied 

I under Duns Scotus at Paris, where he became a noted 
' doctor. He was a Franciscan monk, and died at Pla- 
centia A.D. 1325. His commentaries on the Sentences, 
! tluodlibeta oaria, de, forma litatibus libera de primo prin- 
cipio, de expositione dininorum nominum, et de unioaca- 
tione entis, were published at Venice, 1520, fol. and his 
sermons, and various theological tracts, Basil, 1498. 
He also wrote commentaries on the Ten Command- 
ments, on Augustine’s Cimtas Dei, and on some books 
of Aristotle.— A/ur. 

^ See Simon, Lettres Cboisies, tome iv. p. 232, and 
his Critique de la Bddialh. Kcclisiast. de M. Du Pin, 
tome i. p. 360, and Souciet’s notes on this passage, p. 
703 ; Souoeau Dirfionnaire IJist. Critique, tome ii. p. 
500, &c. [also p. 488, above, and note 5, there.— After. 

0 Peter Aureolus was a Frenchman, born at Verbe- 
rie on the Oise, a Dominican monk and theologian, 
became a public teacher in the university of Paris a.d. 
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Walter Burley,® Peter de Alliaco, Thouue 
of Strasburg,** and Gregory de Rimini.’*® 
Among the mystics, John Tauler and Join 
Ruysbrock excelled the others in wisdom 

1318, and lectured on the Sentences, became arch* 
bishop of Aix In Provence a.d. 1321, and died after 
A.D. 1315. He wrote commentaries on the four Books 
of Sentences, QuodUbeta vari t, lin niariutn Bibliorum 
or Epitome of the Scriptures, a tract on the Immacu- 
late conception of Mary besides other tracts and ser- 
mons. — Mur. 

’ John Bacon or Baconthorp, an Engli.shman, born 
at the obscure village of Baconthorp in Norfolk. He 
early became a Carmelita moult, was sent to Oxford 
and then to Paris to study became celebrated as a 
Jurist and a theologian, returirci to England and was | 
soon after made provincial of his order for England a.d. 
1329. Four years after In? was called to Home to give 
his opinion on some dillicult matrimonial que.stions, | 
and died at London i.d. 13 46. He wrote conirnuntaries | 
on tlie Sentenee.s, a Compendium of the law of Clirist, | 
Quodlibefa, on the rule of the (’armelites, and a histo- 
rical defence of it, which liave been published , i\l<o 
commentaries on the whole Jli!»l *. and on Au,snistine’d 
Ciuitas Dei, a tract against the Jews, sermons, he. 
never published. — 3/ ur. 

** See the note in p. 501, above. - Mur. 

® Walter Hurley, an English secnhir priest, or aa 
some say a Franciscan monk, called Doctor Planus 
et Pi r.picuus. He was of Merton (jollcge, O-xford, 
and afterwards studie<l at Paris. In both he heard 
Dun.s Scotus, but on his return to Oxford he dissented 
from Scotus. lie was preceptor to king Edward 111. 
and flourished a.d. 1337, being then Gi years old. He 
wrote commentaries on the Sentences, and n great 
number of philosophical works, comments on Aristotle 
and others, lives of the philo.soph.'i s, traet.s on phlluso- 
lihical qnostiou.s, <S:e. Only a part of his work.s have 
been printed. — Mur. 

1 ' Peter de Ailly or do Alliaco, horn of poor parent- 
age at Compeigne on the Oise, 48 miles N.E. of Paris, 
A.D. 1346; after a good previous education ho was ad- 
mitted a bursar in the College of Navarre, Paris, 1372, 
began to lecture on the Sentences and to preach in 
public in 1375, was created D.D. 1380, and head of the 
College of Navarre in 1384, pleaded the cause of the ! 
iminaculato conception of Mary before the pope at i 
Avignon in 1387. became chancellor of the university 
and confessor to the king in 13^y, treasurer of the 
royal chapel and royal envoy to the pope in 1394, was 
appointed bishop of La Puy in 139.5 uitd of Cumbray i{i 
1396, attended the council of Pisa in 1409, was made 
cardinal in 1411 and pupal legate to Germany in 1414 ; 
at iho close of which year he repaired to tlie council of > 
Constance, presided in the third sos.siun, and was very 1 
active during the three years of the sitting of that coun- i 
cil, and often preached in it to tlie fathers. Ho died at j 
Cainbray A.D. 1425 and was called the Eagle of France ; 
and the Maul of Erroribts. He was stJ'enuous for con- 
demning John Huss, and also for restraining the am- 
bition of the popes, and for reforming the church and 
preserving its liberties. His writings are very nume- 
rous and various, comprising commentarlos on the 
Sentences of i.ombard, on the study of the Scriptures, 
on the power of the popes, pious meditations, Rcrnions, 
expositions of Scripture, the mode of electing popes, 
the authority of cardinals, the reformation of tlie 
church, the connexion of astrology with theology, on 
the calendar, comments on Aristotle, &c. many of 
which have been published. — Mur. 

4* Thomas of Stra.sburg was a German, born at Stras- 
burg, an Augustiniun eremite, a theologian of Paris, 
was made prior general of his order in 1.315, and died 
at Vienne, a.d. 1.357. He wrote conmuMiturics on the 
four Books of Sentences, and has left us the constitu- 
tion of his order and some other tracts. — Mur. 

Of all these [scholastic doctors] there Is an account 
given in the Hist, de I' F.gUse GaUic.one, tome xlv p. 1 1, ■ 
12, &c. [Gregory de Rimini was an Italian, born at I 
Rimini, an Auguetinian eremite, a Parisian doctor of i 
theology, general of his order a.d. 1367, and died the i 
year after at Vienne. He wrote on the first two books 
of the Sentenees, commentaries on the epistles of Paul 
and on the epistle of James, a tract on usury, and some j 
others. —J/ter 
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and integrity though they were not free 
from all errors.* Of Kaymund Lully we 
have already spoken*. Nicolaus Lyranus 
obtained great reputation by his concise 
(ixposition of the whole Bible.* llaynerius 
Pisan us is known for his Summn Thaologue,^ 

• John Taulur was a florinan Dominican monk, .and 
a popular prmchor at Cologfio and Strusburg. He died 
at thu latter place a.d. KIGO. Luther and Mclancthon 
frequently quoted his writings, particularly his ser- 
mons. Mo left in (Jerman Tostnis or sermons for all 
the Sundays and foMtivals of the year (highly coin- 
niondod by fiUthor), Itnitation of Christ in his Poverty, 
Marrow of the Soul or Perfection in all the Virtues, 
Spiritual Contemplations on the Life and Sulferiiigs of 
Christ, the Noble Little IJook or the Way to become in 
earnest, hearty, spiritual, and devout (the preeeding 
were published, Francf. IGOl and 1703, 4to) ; also, the 
Soul-enlightening Mirror, with plates, 1713, 8vo. The 
other works ascribed to 1dm are ielters, hymns, prayers, 
dialogues and other tracts, several of whiith are not 
his.— -John fluysbrock was born at Kuyshroek In Hra- 
bant, A.r>. 12.03, was presbyter of the great church at 
Brussels, became a regular canon of .St. Augustine, and 
established and presided over the convent of Crunthul 
two miles from Brussels, a.d. I.'PJO, anddi((l A.n. 1381, 
aged 88. Ho was at the head of the mystic-s and was 
called the Second I>lony8iu.s Areopagitd. His writings 
were all in Dutch, but Suriiis translated most of them 
into f.utin.in wliich form they were published, Cologne, 
1^)52, fol, IGGO, 4to, and 1<)02, fol. Tliese are, a Sum- 
mary of the Spiritual Life, the Mirror of Salvation, 
Remarks on the Tahornacle of Moses and its Kurniture, 
on the Principal Virtues, on Faith and the Ju<lgment. 
on the Four Temptations, on the Seven Guards of tlie 
Spiritual School, on the Seven Degree.s of Love, on 
Spiritual Nuptials, the Porfeetion.s of the Sons of God. 
the Kingdom of the Friends of God, on True Contem- 
plation, Twelve Useful Kpistles, two Spiritual (’autions, 
Samuel or Deep Contornplation, a Short Prayer. Seve- 
ral of the Prote.starjts Iiave eommeinh'd his writings for 
their pious spirit, .fohn Gerson accused him of l»i.re.sy 
after Ins death, hut Surhis defends liiin. He was severe 
upott the vicious monks and clergy. See the 
thi‘yl<che Kh <‘/u n/iii(ori(‘, Jena, njr), voi. i. p. 1329, 
]33I.-J/Mr. 

* See p. I'.iO, above Mur. 

s Nicolatts I-yraims or de l.yra, was born at T.lro in 
NuriuauJy, iii'.d as ^o^ilc say of .lewi.sh parentage. He 
became a Franciscan monk about A.r>. 1292, was mas- 
ter in theology at Paris, a.u. 1320, cxj)ounded tlio 
Scriptures there iu tlic Franciscan convent, and died 
A.n. 1.310. His great work is, Po (illii- Perprttue siiu> 
Brrma Comvu'ntnria, iu imiversa liiUin, which ho 
commenced A.n. 121*3, and completed a. i>. 1330, After 
several incorrect editions in six vols. fol it w.as pulj- 
llshed at Lyons, 1590, Douay, 1017, and Antwerp, 1034. 
in the Jitblia OlussaUt, nuU Parhs, 1000, in the Biblia 
Maxima. IIl.s other works are, PoslUlu’ Minorcs sm 
Knarrationt't iu F.pistafan, t‘(. Prang. Dominira/ia /e- 
tiut i4nni, Venice, 1588, 8vo; Tract atm dc Idonco 
Minixtrante cl Suscipicaii' S. Attarix Sacramnitum, 
Dixputaiio coutiu Pvrjldimn Judo'ornm, Tractatiis 
Contra Judecurn quendam, and Contempfatio dc Pita cl 
Gextit S. Francixci. Hl.s cxpo.sition of the .Scnj)tijre.s 
far exceeded all others of that age, and contributed so 
much to advance the knowledge of the Bible that some 
have attributed the Reformation in no small <legi ee to 
it ; it was said, — 

Si Lpra non h/rns^cf, 

Luiherus nou sai'taxst f ; 

i.c. Lyra’s lyre awaked Luther’s dance.— J/wr. [His 
title was Doctor PUinux >1 Cti/ix. For further inlbr- 
nmtlnn respecting him and his work.s see Fabrieius, 
j liMio. JmI. Mtd. /Fci, vul. v. p. 348, vS:c.: Wollins, 
i Hibiio. Iltbr. vol. i. Nuin. 1097, p. 912, Kc. and vol. Ui. 

: p. 834, Sic.—Ii, 

< Rayner wfia a native of Pisa, a Dominican monk, 

I and an eminent theologian and jurist. He lived in the 
j former part of this century, but the precise time is not 
} ascertained. His Pant/ieologia or Summa Uniocna: 

'rjicotoguc, alphabetically arranged, has been repeatedly 
' printed, though gr(>atly interpolated and altered. — M nr. 


and A.stcsanus for his Summa Casuurn Cuu- 
scienticE.^ 

* Astesanus or Astensis, a Franciscan monk, born at 
Asti in the north of Italy, who died about a.d. 1.330. 
His eight books entitled Summa de Cuxibm Cuusaenttec, 
were printed at Venice, 1.519. fol. 

Besides those already mentioned, the following Latin 
writers lived in this century, according to Henry 
Wharton’s continuation of Cave’s IJi toriu Litn aria:— 
Andrew, an Knglisli Dominican monk of Newcn!^t!e, 
and doctor of theology, a.u. 1301, He wrote a Con,- 
mentary on the first book of the Sentences, Paris, 1.5 1 4, 
fol. and a Commentary on Boethlu.s, De Consulatiiuic I 
Phitoxophue. 

William of Nangi.s, a French Benedictine monk of 
St. Dciiy.s, Paris, who flouii'hed .A.n. 1301. He wrote 
a Chronidogy from tlie Creation to A.n, 1.301, which 
others continued to A.n. 1308 ( D' Achery's Siiii i/egium, 
tom. xi. p. 405); Chronicle of the Kings of 1‘Tauce to 
A.n. 1301 (in Pithieus’ Scriptorcs Francici), and His- 
tory of St. Lewis, King of Franco, and of his sons, 
Philip and Robert, also in Pithaus, ubi xupia. 

William Mandagot, a French cardinal whom Uoni- 
face VI 11. employed to compile the Liber Si jfnx De- 
cretal trim. He ahso wrote a tract on the election of new- 
prelates, printed, Cologne, 1.573, 8 va. 

Henry Stero, a Gerin.an Benedictine monk, who 
wrote about a.d. 1301 Annals of (Jemiany, from A.n 
1152 to 1273 (in the ■NVr/phovr Gennanici^ and in Caiii- 
sius* Lcctioncs Antiq. tom. i. ),al.su History of Rudolph 
of Hapsburg, Adolpbu.s of Nas.sau, and A Hu rt of A us- | 
tria, from A.n, l2G(i lo 1300 (extant in Freber’s Scrip,- \ 
torex Germanic.}.) j 

Dinus Mugellanns, nn Italian jurist and professor at ! 
Bologna, A.n. 1301, He wrote several comments aiul 
tracts on dlUertiit portions and sul jects of the canon 
law’. 

Jacobus de Bonodietis, an Italian Franciscan, A.n, 
1301, rcnowne<i for courti))g contenipt ami abuse a.s the 
means of sai»ctillcation, lie composed numy uncouth 
religious poems iu Italian, publislied, Venice, 1G17, 4to. 

John of Fribourg in the Jirl.sgau, a Dominican and 
bi.sliop of Ossuna in Hungary, di.stinguished A,n. 1302 
for his eloquence in preaching. Ho wrote Summa 
Pradicatorum (Rout ling. It >>7), and Summa Major seu 
Confcxxorioriini (l.yons, 1518), and some other things. 

Ptolemy of Lucca, di.'^ciple of Thonuus Aquinas, a 
Dominican, confessor to the pope, and ,\.r>. 1318 bishop 
of Torcello in the Venetian territory. He wrote An- 
nals, Civil and Kcclesiastical, from A.n. lOGO to I3G2, 
and a Ohronirdo of the I'opes iu,d Fmperors (both 
printed, Lyons, }G19, and the Annuls in the litbliolh, 
Patrum, tom. xxv.) iJis Hist. Lucies, w’as never pub- 
li.shed. 

Kl)crardns, a German Benedictine monk .nnd arch- 1 
deacon of Ratisbon. Ho wiote about a d. 1395 Annals 
of the Dukes of Austria. Bavaria, and 8wnhia from 
A- It. 1273 to 1305, e.vtant in Canisius, Lett. Antiq. 
tom. i. 

(dement V. pope a d . 130.5 — 13M. author of the Cle- ; 
nu vtnnc or Liber Septimm Decretadum, and of nume- 
rous epistles and bulls. 

Thomas Joyce or Jorsius, D.D. a Dominican monk 
of London, who taught theology at Paris and London, 
was provincial of his onier, confessor to tlie king, be- 
came a cardinal in 13U.5, was sent legate to the eaqa-ror 
of Germany in 1311, and died on the way to Lyons. He 
wrote Commontarips on Genesis, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, the Books of Maccabees, Lament.'itions, the ca- 
nonical Epistles, the Apocaly()se, and on Boethius, and 
on Aristotle's Logic, all of which are printed as the ( 
works of Thomas Aquinas. His work on twenty-seven i 
Psalms and E.xplunutions of Ovid’s Metamorphoses have j 
been published. Many others are in manuscript. j 

William of Paris, a Dominican monk, created gene- 
ral censor of the faith in France by the pojie a.i>. 130.5, I 
and commissioner to try the cause of the Templar.s, 

A D. 1308. He was probably the author of the Dia- 
logues on the Eight Sacraments published as the work 
of William of Auvergne, Paris, 1587. 

Philip of Eichstadt, D.D. a native of Alsace, ablat 
of a Cistercian monastery at Paris, sent to Rome by 
the emfieror of Austria a.d. 1305, and then made bishop 
of Eichstadt where he die<i a d. 1322. At the request 
of Anna, queen of Hungary, he wrote the life of St. 
Walpergis, in Canisius, Lect. Antiq, tom. '.v. 
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SHfrid, a presbyter of Meissen in Saxony, a.d. 1307. 
He wrote a Chronicle from the creation to a.d. 1307, a 
large part of which is in Pistorius, Script. Germ, 

Nicolaus Trivet, an English Dominican monk, born 
in Norfolk, studied at London, O.viord, and Paris, and 
was a prior of his order in London whore ho died a.d. 
1326, nearly 70 years old He w.ote Annals of 'Eng- 
land from A.D. 1135 to 1307 (in D’Achery’s Spicilegiutn, 
tom. vili.), and commentaries on Augustine’s Civitas 
Dei, published, Toulouse, 1488, and Venlpe, 1489. 

Mttlachy, an Irish Franciscan monlc and theologian 
of Oxford, A.D. 1310, and chaplain to the king, lie 
wrote De Veneno Peerafnrum Mortalium deque Renie~ 
diis ipsorum, publLshed, Paris, 1518. 

William Durant, nephew to Durandus Speculator, 
bishop of Monde in Franco, by whom he was educated. 
He was distinguished os a theologian and jurist, and 
was made canon, archdeacon, and a.d. 129G bishop of 
Mende. In the year 1311 he wrote his famous tract De 
Modo celebrandi GeneraHs Concilii, ed. Paris, 1635, 4to, 
and 1671, 8vo. Ho expelled the Jews firora his diocese 
in 1312 and died in 1328. 

Marinus Sanutus or Sanudo, sumamod Tursollus, a 
Venetian patrician. He first constructed a church 
organ called in Italian Torsello, whence his surname. 
He was a great traveller, and visited Cyprus, Armenia, 
Alexandria, Rhodes, Palestine, and was at various 
European courts. He wrote between a.d. 1306 and 
1322 Secreta Fidrlium Crueix super TcrrcB Sanctee lte» 
cuperatione ct Conservatione, in three parts ; in the first 
he proposes means for subduing the Saracens, in the 
second, the manner in which the ClirLstian crusaders 
should conduct the enterprise, and in the third, the 
way to preserve Palc.stine when conquered, and also 
gives the history and geography of that country. This 
work, with twenty-two epistles of Marinus, nearly fills 
the second volume of llongarslus, Gesta Dei perFrancost 
ilanov. 1611, fol. 

Alexander do St, Elpidio. D.D. an Italian and Aogns- 
tlnian monk, general of hi.s order from 1312 to 1325, 
when he was made archhluhop of Ravenna. Ho wrote 
by order of the pope a tract De Jurisdictione Imperii 
et Auctoritate Summi Font'ficis, publi.shcd, Riniini, 
1624. 

Vitalis a Furno, a Frenchman, a Franciscan, cardi- 
nal A.D. 1312, died at Avignon, a.d. 1327. He opposed 
the Spirituals, and wrote my.stical e.xpoaitlons of the 
Proverbs, the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and various 
portions of the whole Bible. 

Hugo Pratcnsls or de Prato Florido, born near Flo- 
rence, a Dominican and a celebrated preacher. He died 
A.D. 1322, and left sermonn for the Sundays andotljers 
for the holy days through the year, also a Lent sermon. 

Porcbetus SalvaticuH, a Carthusian monk of noble 
Italian birth, supposed to have lived about a.d. 131.5. 
He wrote a conftitation of the Jews, borrowing much 
from Raymond Martini’s Fugio Fidei, Paris, 1520, fol. 

Ubortinns de Cassolis, on Italian Franciscan, leader 
of the Spirituals from a.d. 1312 to 1317, then becamea 
Benedictine in Brabant, and at last it is said a Carthu- 
siaji. In the year 1321 ho gave to the pope his famous 
Responxio circa Queestionem de Paupertate Christi et 
Apostolcrrnm, namely, that to say Christ possessed any 
property in the common and worldly manner was here- 
tical ; but not so, to say he held possessions in the usual 
spiritual manner. It is extant in Wadding’s Annates 
Minor, tom. iii. ad ann. 1321, and still hotter in Baluzo, 
Miscellanea, tom. i. p, 292, 307. 

John of Naples, a Dominican divine, doctor of theo- 
logy at Paris, and a zealous follower of Thoma-s 
Aquinas, a.d. 1315. His Queestinnes variev Philo.tophi- 
cce et Theolo{(ic(e, were printed at Naples, 1618, fol 

John XXil. pope a.d. 1316 to 1331, has left us more 
than 400 epistles and bulla, besides his Extravagantes, 
which are in the Corpus Juris Canonici. 

Albert of Padua, an Augustinian eremite, teacher of 
theology, and preacher at Paris, where he died a.d. 
1328. He has left many printed sermons, and exten- 
sive MS. commentaries on the Scriptures. 

James of Lausanne, a French Dominican monk, 
theologian of Paris, a.d, 1317, provincial of his order 
for France, and bishop of Lausanne, a voluminous and 
diffuse writer. His twelve books of Morals and various 
sermons have been printed. His commentaries on the 
Scriptures remain in manuscript. 

Bertrand de Turro, a French Franciscan monk, arch- 
bishop of Salerno 1319, a cardinal 1320, general of his 
order by papal appointment in 1528, died 1354. Several 


of his sermons were printed, but others, as well as his 
commentaries on the Sentences of Lombard, slumber 
in manuscript. 

Thomas Morus or de la Moor, an English knight of 
the household of king Edward II. under whom ho 
served in his Scotch wars. He flourished about a.d. 
1320, and wrotg a history of the reign of Edward 11. 
from A.D. 1307 to 1326. He composed it in French and 
bad it translated into Latin by Walter Baker. It is 
printed among the Scriptores Anglici, Lond. 1574, fol. 

Albertinus Mussatus, an Italian historian and poet 
of Padua, who died a.d. 1320. He wrote De Gestis 
\ Henrici FII. Germanor. Imperntorisy and several 
poems, printed at Venice, 1635, fol. 

John Bassolls, a Scotch Franci.«ican and disciple of 
Duns Scotus. Ho lectured on the Sentences at Hheims 
A.D. 1313, and at Mechlin a.d. 1322. His commenta- 
ries or lectures on the four books of Sentences and some 
tni.scellaneous pieces were printed, Paris, 1517, fol. 

Bernard Guido, a French Dominican monk, born 
near Limoges, 1261, became a monk 1280; was succes- 
sively prior of Albi 1294, of Carcassone 1297, of Castres 
1299, and of Limoges 1303, was appointed Inquisitor 
against the Alblgcnsioa 1 305, represented his order at 
the papal court 1312, was papal legate to Italy 1316, 
bishop of Tuy 1323, and of Lodevo 1324, and died 1331. 
Ho wrote a concise history of the establishment of tJie 
Grandimontensians and some otliors (in Labbe’s Bib- 
iiot/i. Non. Manus, tom. [\.)i Gesta Cumitum Tholosano- 
rum (Toulouse, 1623, fol.) Lives of various saints, 
lives of popes, Ac. never printed. 

Peter Bertrand, a distinguished French jurist, coun- 
sellor, bishop, and cardinal, who died a.d. 1349. Ho 
composed a tract, De Jurisdictione Ecclesiastica (do- 
fendlng the rights of the Gallic church against Peter 
do Cuneriis, cd. Pjirls. 1495, 4to), and another, De Orv- 
gine et Usu Jurisdictionum. Both are in the BibUoth. 
Pair. tom. xxvi. 

Peter of Duisberg, a priest and a Teutonic knight. 
Ho composed, a.d. 1320, his Chronicon Prussia!, or his- 
tory of the Teutonic order from Its foundation A.f». 
1190 to 1326, continued by another hand to a.d. 1435, 
edited with notes and dissertations by llartknocli, Jona, 
1679, 4to. 

Gerhard Odonls, a French Franciscan, general of his 
order in 1.329, died in 1349. lie wrote commentaries 
on Aristotle’s Etlilcs, end tlio OffiAum de Stigrnatibus 
S. Francisci, still used by that fraternity. 

John Canon or Canomeus, an English Franciscan 
theologian, who studied at Oxford and Paris under 
8cotu.<4, and lectured at Oxford till his death. Ho flou- 
rished a.d. 1239, and wrote commentaries on the 
Sentences, Lectures Maghtralcs, Wuestiones Disputatce, 
and on Aristotlo’s eight books of pliytjlcs, all printed 
at Venice, 1492 and 1510. 

Petrus Paludanus, a French Dominican theologian 
and preacher, became a licentiate at Parts 1314, was 
mode titular patriarch of Jerusalem about a.d. 1330, 
and died in 1342. Ho wrote commentaries on the four 
books of Sentences, of which those on the third and 
fourth books were printed at Paris, 1630, 2 vols. folio J 
also sermons, a treatise on ecclesiastical power, and 
another on the right of the Franciscans to hold pro- 
perty, besides several works never published. 

Guido do Perplniano, D.I). a Spanish Carmelite, 
studied at Paris, became general of his order 1318, 
bishop of Majorca 1321 and afterwards of Perpignan. Ho 
wrote Summa de llcerexihus Omnibus et earum Confu- 
tationibus (ed. Paris, 1528, fol. and Cologne, 1631), a 
Harmony and Commentary on tho four Gospels (ed. 
Cologne, 1631 ), besides a Conjmentary on tho Dccretura 
of Gratian, yet in manuscript. „ , 

Adamus Goddainus or Woddhom, D.D. an EnglJfb 
Franciscan of Norwich, professor at Oxford, died 1358, 
His commentary on the sentciicea was published, Paris* 
1512. 

Walter Uommingford, an English regular Augustl- 
nian canon of Gisburn near Clives in Yorkshire, where 
he died a.d. 1358. He wrote History of the reigns of 
the Kings of England from a .d. 1066 to 1313, among 
the HistoruB Anglica Scriptores Qainque, Oxon. 1687, 
folio. 

Ludolphns Saxo, of Saxon origin, a Dominican and 
then a Carthusian, a pious man and good writer, flou- 
rished A.D. 1340. His life of Christ has been often 
printed, e.g. Paris, 1689, and also hU Commentary on 
the Psalms of David, in which he follows the spiritual 
sense; cd. Lyons. 1540. 

Mm 
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Monftldua, a Dalmatian of Justinlanople, a Franc! »- 
can and archbiahopof Henevento, died about a. o. J332. 
Hit Summa Casuum Ccmtcientfat,. called A urea and 
Monaldina waa publiahod, Lyons, 15 1 G, 8vo. 

Bartholomew of St. Concordia, a Domirncan monk 
of IMsa, died 1347. His Summa Catuum Cvrucieufue 
(written In 1318), awl his Scrmows Quadrigesttnulvs, 
were both printed Lyons, 1.519, 8vo. 

Thos. Wallels, a Welchman, Dominican, and theolo- 
gian of Oxford, oft*m confounded with Thos. Jorsius, 
an Englishman and cardinal who died in 1311. He 
maintained beforo the papal court at Avignon a.d. 
1332, that deceased saints are admitted to the imme- 
diate vision of Ood. and accused .lohn XXH. of heresy 
on thii subject. His Articuii Hareticaics and LibaUus 
£>e Theoria Frtedimndi, have been published. 

Richard Buriettsls, born at St. Edmundsbury, Suffolk, 
educated at Oxford, tutor to Edward HI. bishop of 
Durham a.d. 1333, chancellor of England 1334, lord 
treasurer 1.33G, died 1345, aged 59. Ho founded a 
library at Oxford, and wrote A.n. 13M, PkiUtbiblivn, 
n»u Libfir da Amore l.ibtorum at liibl'mthaoirum Instil 
tutione, frequently printed, a.ti. O.xon. 1599, 4to. 

Benedict XII. pope a.d. l.'iai * 1312, has left us many 
epistles and bulis. 

Simon Flfl/itus de Cassia, an Italian Augu.stinian 
monk, abbot at Florence a.d. 1.33.). till his death in 
1.148. Distinguished for sanctity, and us a preaclier, 
ho wrote f'narratinn>'s Eaitn^elirce Eariiatti sen da 
(lesfit Domini Sultn torts, cd. Cologne. 1.540, fol. a tract 
De li. Vir^inc, another Dc Speculo Cruets, and several 
epistles. 

(Jullelmus de Balden.«ol, a knight of .Jerusalem, com- 
posjod A.D. 1337 his Ilodoeporinm, or .Journal of his 
travels in the Holy Land, published l»y Canislus, Leef/on. 
Antiq. tom. v. par. li. p. 9G. 

Arnaldus Cescomes. archbishop of Tarragona, a.d. 
1337, wrote I'.pistoie Dute de Sdrmrnis ab Dispanus 
pfUrndis, extant in Baluzo, MisrelL tom. ii. 

Richard Hampulu.s, D.D. an Augustinlan eremite of 
Yorkshire, who died a.d. 1349. Ho wrote a tract 
on Ropontance, and brief expositions of tho Psalter, 
tho canticles of the Old Tc'-tament included In tho 
public ollU’.es, on tlio 20th r.-,aliii, on tljc I.ord's prayer, 
the Apostles* and tlto Athanasian creeds, some parts of 
Solomon’s Songs, the Lamentations, some chapters of 
Job, Ac. which are in the Hibliotk, Pair. tom. xxvi. 

Robert Hulkat of Northanqdon, a Dominican, and 
professor of theology ot Oxford, died a.d. 13.59. He 
wrote a commentary on tho Sentences (ed. Lyons, 
1497, fol. 1510, 4to), Moralitates pnlehne ULtoriarton 
(ed. Paris, 1510, Hvo), 213 Lectures Of« the Book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon (ed. Venice, 1509, 15HG, fol.) Lec- 
tures on the Canticles and Seven Chapters of Ecclesi- 
astes (ed. Venice, 1509). Commentaries on tl»o Book 
of Proverbs (ed. Paris, 1.515;, a tract on the linputa- 
blllty of Sin, and Conferences on the Sentences, Ac. 
(od.* Lyons, 1479, fol. 1.518). Several other of his 
woi^H aro still in manuscript. 

Philip de Monte Cahuio, a Franciscan, first nt Tou- 
Iduse and t!»en at Padua; llourislu^l a.d. I.’DO. His 
Condones Dotniniculet totius anni (abridged), and 
Quadrigesinuite, Cuneiones de Euclntristia, and Ser- 
rnones de Sanctis, were puhlislied, Lyons, 1515. 

Henry de Urimaria or De Triinaria, a Corman 
Augustinian eremite, and doctor of theology at l aris, 
flourished a.d. 1310, and was distinguished for his 
piety and his liberality. He wioto additions to the 
Book.s of Sentences, on a Fourfold Instinct, and several 
sermons, publi.shed, Cologne. 1513, Paris, 1514. 

Lupoldus Balienbergius, a noble German, a jurist, 
professor of civil and canon law, ond bi.shop of Bam- 
berg A.D. 1340. His tracts, De £tlo Peter um Ilpum 
Gauurrt Gertmsnue Vrinciptim, and De Ji.nbus Ee. tti 
ct Itnperii, were published, Paris, 1510, Cologne, 1,><:4, 
8vo, SCO. often. 

Alvarus Pelagius or Pelugius A 1 varus, a Spanish 
Franciscan, who ^tlulied at llologua. Pita, and Paris 
A.D. 1304, WHS papal inmitontiary in 1332, and after, 
wards a bishop in Portugal. lie wrote De Pkinctu 
Rcetesief, (ed. Venice, 1.5G0), Summa Theoiogite, (ed. 
Ulm, 1^74), and otlvor works never printed. 

Bartholomew of Urblno, an Italian Augustinian 
eremite, and bishop of Urbtno, died a.d. 1350. He 
collected Rowers of Augustine and of Ambrose, which 
he published, each under the title of Mi/le/oquinns. 
Jtoui wefe printed at Lyons, the former in 1535 and the 
latter In ia5t;. 

John Ilonsemius, a canon, and teacher at Liege, 
A.D. 1348. Ho continued AGgidius* History of the 
bishops of Liege, from a.d. 1247 to 1348. 

John Becan, a canon of the church of Utrecht, a.d. 
13.50. He wrote a chronicle of tho church and bishops 
of Utrecht, and of tho counts of HoLiund, from St. 
WilUbrord to a.d. 1346, which was continued by Wil- 
liam Hedam, dean of Ilarlacm, to a.d. 1524, both 
printed. Utrecht 1643, fol. 

AlU^ricus de Rosate, an Italian doctor of canon law, j 
A.D. 1350. He wrote Dictionnr'ium Juris Cimlis et 
Cnnonid, ed. Venice, 1573, 1601, commentaries on tho 
lAbar sextus Decritaliurn, De Tedibus, and other 
tracts. i 

Roger of Conway or Connovlus, D.D. an English 
Franciscan, educated at Oxford, and provincial of his 
order for England. In the dispute between tho men- 
dicants and the regular clergy, respecting tho right to 
hear confessions a.d. 1350, Roger appeared In behalf 
of his order in a wfuk, De Cnifessfunihus per Itepu- 
Itres audiendis, publislicd by Goldaijt, Monarch. , 
torn. ii. 1 

Petrus da Columbario, cnrdln.'il l)ishop of O.sHo, sent ' 
by the pope to anoint and crown the emperor Charles 
IV. at Romo; of which mission he wrote the hl.story, 
entitled Historia Itineris Romani, in ].,abb6’8 BibLiuth. 
Uoo. Manus, torn. i. p. 3.54. j 

Nicolaus Kymericu.s. a Spanish Dominican, Inquisi- 
tor general for Aragon, 13.56, cbii plain and supreme 
Judge at Avignon in 1371, died in 1399. His Direc^ ! 
forium Inquisitorum, with the notea of Francis Pegna, | 
was published, Venice, 1.59.5, fol. Rome, 1578 and 1.587. i 

Ranulph Higden or llikcdon. or of Chester, an Eng- ' 
lish Benedictine monk of Chester, who died A.r>. I 

1 363, having been a monk G4 years. Ho compiled a uni- ‘ 
versal history from the creation to a.d. 1357, entitled 
Polychntnicnu. This history John de Trevisa translated , 
into KiigU-sh, A.n. 1.187, and that translation, with | 
some amendment of the style, was printed by William | 
Oaxton, Loud. 1482, fol. j 

Aipiionsu.s Varga.s, a Spanish Atignstinian eromife, ! 
a doctor of Paris, bishop of Badajo.s and archbi.shop of i 
Seville, where he diixl a.d. 135.9. His commentary on { 
the first hook of tho Sentences was ptrinted, Venice, 
1490, and his (iiunstiones in Ariduttln iibios ties de 
Anima, Venice, 15GG. 

Thomas Stubbs or Stohn iri. D.D. an English Domi- 
nican monk of York, who iioiirished a.d. 1300. and 
died after 1373. Ho wroti' (he hves or a chronicle of 
the archbishops of York, ftoin St. Paulinus, the first 
archbishop, to the y<'ar 137.1, puMished among t'no 
Scriptores Decern Anglice, I.ond. 1052, fol. 

John Calderinus, a famous canoni.ct of Bologna, 

A.D. 13(J0, who wrote several work.s oti cation law, pub- 
1 lished In tho ICth century. 

Pet*;r Berchurius, a Beuc<lictIncmonk, born nt Polc- 
tlers, and abltot at Paris, w hero he died a.d. 1302. He 
wrote Dietionarium xeu Reperforiurn morale JiUdienm, 
(containing numerou.s hibiieal words and phrases, 
alphabetically arranged and explained, for tho use of 
practical religion), /^cr/ormm Morale Utriusque TerJa- 
menti, (cotttaining tropological and allegorical exposi- 
tions of nearly the whole bible) ; and Inducturium 
Morale. The tliree works have been frequently 
printed, e.g. Cologne, 1620, 3 vols. fol. 

Bartholomew de Glanvilla, an Eiigli.sh Franciscan, 
who studied at Oxford, Paris, and Home, Rourished 

A.D. 13G0, and wrote Opns de Proprietatibux Rtrutn seu 
Allegoriamm ae Tropnlogiarum in Ufrnihqne Testa- 
mentum (on the figurative language of the hible), pub- 
li.shed with some other pieces friHiueiitly, e.g. Paris, 
1574, 4to. 

Nicolaus Oresmfus or Orem, .the coryphams of the 
Parisian doctors in his time, tutor to tlie dauphin, 
rector of the Gymnasium of Navarre, dean of Rouen 
in 1301. and bi.shop of Lisieux in 1377. lie died about 

A.D. 1384. In the year 13G3 lie preached a sermon 
before the pope and cardinals, in which he boldly 
RlUckod their vices (ed. by Flaccus lllyricus, Catalogns 
Testium I'eritatis, p. 612). He wrote De Mutatnme 
MtmefiP, de Sphana, and translated tho Scilpturi's 
into French, and also Aristotle’s Ethics, some works 

Of Cicero, and some of Petrarch. 

Hainricus, a German monk of Rebdorf about a.d. 

1362, wrote Annals of Oerinany from a.d. 1295 to 

1363, published by Frebgr, Haior. Gtrman. Francf. 

1600, tom i. 

Saint Bf Jgitta, a Sa'cdish lady who bad visions front 
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her childhood. She persuaded her husband to become 
a monk, while she became a nun in Spain and estab- 
lished the new order of St. Saviour. She had many 
visions and revelations. These led her to Rome, to 
Palestine, Sicily, &c. She died a.d. 1373, and was 
canonized a.d. 1391. She wroU) Rent-laliunes, h Rtilo 
for her order, dictated l>y Christ himself, several dis- 
courses and orations, besides additional revelations, all 
printed frequently, e.g. Cologne, 1628, 2 vols. fol. 

8t. Catharina, an Italian lady, who early bocaino a 
Dominican nun, was famed for lior visions and rcv,>la- 
tit>ns, by which slie guided even popes and cardinals 
wlioin sl>0 addressed with freedom. Slie dimi a.d. 
1380, aged 33, and was canonized a.d. 14(»1. Slio 
wrote Dialogues on ProvMouce (od. Venice, 1611, 8vo), 
3Gl epistles (pritited in Italian, Venice, 1306, fol. and 
in French, Paris, 1641, 4to), several orations, trans- 
lated into I.atin, v^HbUsbed, Tngolst IGHS. and i)hnna 
Doctrina Data pt‘r Persowtm Fntris IntpK^i'tui 

Lnqueufis, tran.siated into Latin by Ilaymuud do Vi- 
ncis, and published, Cologne, 1553, fol. 

Philip ilibotus, a Spanish Oarraolitc monk, who 
flourished A.D. 1368, was provincial of liis order for 
Catalonia, and died a.d. 1301. He wrote Speculum 
Cdnni litaruvi, in which ho describes the ostablishment, 
progress, privileges, and history of his order, printed 
Antw, 1680, fol. He al.so wrote sermons un<l e|dstles. 

riiillp do Leidis, a Dutch jurist, counsellor to the 
count of Holland, vicar to the bisiiop of IHreebt. died 
1386, wrote Tructutus de Reipuhhew cum ct torte 
rrinripinitium, printed, T.cyden, 1516, fol 

Gerhard Magnus or Groot in bis native langu.age, 
born at Davonter, sttidicsl tlioology at Paris, was a 
canon of Utrecht and Al.v-la-(:liai*ello, became a n gu- 
lar canon, and established several iiousos of tliat order. 
He dle<l a.d. 1370, aged 41. His throe tracts, Prates- 
iiftio d’ I'l ridica Pnediratinruft Conrlnat if pro miOi^ 
imd /)'’ Studio Sorror. LiOrorum, are u.sually published 
with the works of Thomas 4 Keinpis. 

Pliilotiieus Acliiilanus, a tlctitioua name assumed by 
.some pious counsellor of Charles V. king of France, 
A.D. 1370, who wrote against the ambition ;uid tyranny 
of the pope a work entitled, Somnium f'triduni or De 
Potrstiitc ll'gia H Sarerdatali, \\\ form of a dialogue 
l>etweoii a clergym-iu und a soldier, printed in Golda.s- 
■ tiis, M(marclii(t, tom. t. p. 58. 

j Gallus, a Gorman Cistercian, abbot of a mouasiory 

: noar Prague, a.d. 1370. He wrote !i pro!i.x work for 
i the edilication of his moiik.s, entitled Mah^ranatum, 

, iirinted 1481, 4to, and 1187, fol. , 

; Dartbolomew Alblzi or Ailvous, a native of I i«a, 

: and a Franciscan monk, who floiirlshed a d. 1372, and 
died very aged. A. n. HOI. Ills hook, entitled The Con- 
’ /. rmitie.io/M. Tim.ri, vlllt the J.ijeuf our Lord Jems 
Christ, wa.s presented to the general convention of the 
' Franciscans at Assisi, a.d. 1399. and approved by a 
j unanimous vote; and the aull.or was rewarded with 
; tlie entire wardrolie of St. Francis. The work was 
i printed at Hologna. 1.590, fol. He also wrote '/'/u' fVm- 
i Jormities (\f the Blessed Firgin with our Lord Jesus 

1 Christ, on her life and praises, printed. Venice, 1.596, 
f.d. likewise Srrmones (Iwtdrigtoim'ih s, Milan, l4HH,4to. 

Ilofiavontu'M Ibiduarius, an Italiiin of Padua, who 
stiidiiMl at I’aris, liccame an Augustlirian eremite, 
general of Ifis order in 1377, a cardinal in ISTg, was 
often a papal legate, and was murdered at Romo a.d. 

1 38(5, or somewhat later. He wrote Speculum Jfeut.e 
Murhe, printed, Augsburg, 1476, 4 vols.; also com- 
niontaides on the four hooks of yentenccs, Meditatlon.s 
on the life of Chi i't. &c. 

Matthew called Klorilogu^, a llenedlctino monk of 
We.^tml aster, a.d. 1.377, who wrote llistonanim llares, 
or Annals from the Creation to a.d. 1307, taken much 
from Matthew Paris, printetl. Loud. l')67, fol. 

Albertus de Argentina or of Strashurg, where he 
was a tloctor of divinity and perhaps a pre8l)ytcr, and 
i the bi.sliop’.4 legate to the pope. lie wrote a Chronicle 
j from a.d. 1270 to 1378, puhlislnNl (imperfect at Haail) 
i entire by ITrsti.'^ius, among the Srripioret (Jertnuuici, 

> Francf. 1585 and 1670, tom. ii, p. 97 ; also the Life of 
Berthold. HLshop of Strasburg, from a.d. 1318 to 1353, 
printed witli ids Chronicle- 

William Thorn, an English nenedictine monk of 
Canterbury, A . u. 1380. He wrote a Chronicle of the 
abbots of Canterbury from St. Augu .tine to a.d. 1397, 
printed with the Scriptorct Decern Ihtlorim Angli- 
mrur. Loud. 1652, fol. 

Michael Ancrlanus, a CarmcKto of Bologna, who 

studied at Paris, was general of his order from a.d, 

1381 to 1386, and died at Bologna a.o. 1416. He wrote 
a tolerable commentary on the Psalms, often printed, 
e.g. Lyon.s, 1673, also Cpinmontaries on the Soutences, 
and some other works. 

Raymund Jordan, u regular Augustinian canon in 
the diocese of Bourges, who concealed himself under 
the name of Idiotes. He flourished a.o. 1381, and 
wrote seven bool{.s of contemplations (devotional), and 
several ascetic tracts, published, Paris, 1 654, 4to. 

John Tambacus, a Gorman Dominican monk and 
abbot of Strasburg, and then rector of tho school at 
Prague, master of the paiaoe to the pope a.d. 1386, 
diedatthe age of 80, the year unknown, lie wrote Spe- 
cttlum Patientur, or DeConsolittione 7V/cefug/<r, printed 
Paris, 149.3, Ac. often. 

Mar.siliu3 ah Ingen, doctor at Parl.s, a canon at 
Cologne, and founder and llr.st rector of tl»o gymna- 
sium of Heidelberg, flourislu’d a.d. 1381, aixl died in 
1394. Hu wrote commentaries on the Sontencos, 
printed at Strasburg, a d. 1501. 

.lohn de Burgo, D D. chancellor of the university 
of Cambridge, llourishcd *.!>. 1,30), He wrote Puoilhs 
Oculi, a book of liistructimis for cici vyuicn In tlicir 
functions; prinlcil, Paris, 1510, and elsewhere re- 
peatedly. 

Peter llcrentalius or Do Tlerentalls, a c.inon and 
prior of a I'nemonstrattMi'lwi convent in Brabant, 
flourished a.d. 1390. Ho compiled a (Catena on the 
Ps.itms, printed, itoiien, 1504, 4to, and ('Iso a here re- 
peatudly, also a prolix commentary on the four gospol.s, 
never printed. 

Radulphus dc lUvo, of Bn'da in nral>.mt, dean of 
Tnngre.s, tiourldud a.d. 1390, atni (iii‘<l at Homo A.u. 
1401. Ho wrote De Cuuonum Ohserountiit (in tlio 
Riblioth. Putr. tom. .\xvi.) and Historia de Rebus (tes- 
tis Trium PontijUum Leodlensiam (from a.d. 1317 to 
1386), in Chapoaville's Iterum J.codient. Jlistoriu, 
Liege, 1616, 4to, tom. ili. 

Gerliard of Zutpluiu, a r<'gular clerk of St. .lerome, 
and dislinguisbed for his piety, died a.d. 1.398, aged 31, 
leaving two ascetic trinds, De Reform, ttione Interiori, 
and De Spirituitlibiis Asrerisii/nibus, iu tlJO Riblioth. 
Pntr. tom. xxvi. 

William Wodfonl or AVIlford, an English Francis- 
can, appointed by the cotmcil of /.undon, a.d. 1396, to 
answer Wickliflo’s Triulogus, wliich ho did in his 
IJber ad Thomum Arehiep. Cuntuuriensfin udeertus 
Artieulos xviii. c.r IVickh^ Trial, ago e.ieerptosf oxtoht 
ill the Fasciculus Rerum Exprteud, Uologm*. 153.5, fol. p. 

06. Several other tracts of ids ('xlst In inanuBcrlpt. 

Jolm Bromyard of Hertford.sliiro, an English Domi- 
nican, theologian, and jurist, a doctor at Oxford, ami 
professor of theology ut Cambridge. Ho btrenuon ly 
opposed WickliflTu In the council of London a.d. 1.3^2, 
flourished a.d. 1.390, and died after a. n. 1119 Hls.Vwoi- 
mn PrialimtornmivQtxU of nearly every subject in eccle- 
siastical discipline in alphabeiio order, printed, Venice, 
1586, 4to. Several othi'r works ofhlscxibt in manuscript. 

Henry Knighton, an English canon regular of Lei- 
cester, who flourished a.d. 1395. His Chronienn de 
F.eerttibus Anglue,f roxn A.n. 950 to 1395 (th(J second, 
third, and foiirtli hooks, from a.d 1066 to 1377, are 
copied from lllgden’s PufyrUronicon), and hia History 
of tho Deposition of King Henry Ii. a d. 1399, .are 
extant among the Scriptures Vccitn llislorictt An i- li- 
ra rue, Lend. 1652. 

Antonlus de Hutrlo, a famous Italian jurist of Bo- 
logna and Ferrara, who flourished a.d. 1398, and died 
at Bologna a.d. 1408. He wrote commentaries on 
the live books of the Decretals (ed. Venice, 1.578, vil. 
vol. fol.) and several otiier works on canon and civil law. 

Nicolas de Gorham of Hertfordshire, studied at Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, Iwcame a Dondfiican, went to 
Paris, was eminent fur both learning and piety, and 
wa.5 provincial of his order for France- He prohaltly 
lived about a.d. J40f). He wrote commentaries on ail 
the books of the New Testament, and sermons for the 
whole year, all printed by John Keerberg, Antw. 1017, 
1620, In two vols. fol. 

.Tacobus Magni, a Spanish Augustinian eremite of 
Toledo, distinguished for his knowh^lgo of the scrip- 
tures and of tho ancient theologians, confessor to 
Charles VII. king of France; he refused the aroh- 
bishopric of Bourdeaux. He flourished about a.d. 
1400. His Sophologium seu Opus tie Sermons et In- 
qtsmtione Dicirue Sapientite was printed, Lyons, 1 495, 

8vo. 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. All who acquaint themselves with 
the history of those times must acknowledge 
the corrupt state of religion, both as theo- 
retically taught in the schools and as 
practically inculcated on the people. Almost 
no part of the Christian doctrine retained 
its native form and comeliness. And hence 
the Waldenscs and all those who desired a 
reformation in religion and who separated 
from the Roman pontilf, though nowhere 
safe from the fury of the Inquisitors and 
the monks, yet could not by any means be 
suppressed. Many of these people, after 
witnessing the destruction of an immense 
number of their brethren at the stake and 
by other forms of execution, fled from 
Italy, France, and Germany, into Bohemia 
and the neighbouring countries, and after- 
wards became amalgamated with the Huss- 
ites and other dissentients from the Romish 
community. 

2. At tne head of the expositors of the 
Bible stands Nicolaus De Lyra, who ex- 
plained the books of both the Old Testament 
and the New far better than was usual in 
that age ; yet ho succeeded better on the 
Old Testament than on the New, because 
ho was familiar with Hebrew but not with 
Greek.* The others who undertook this 
ollico were servile imitators of their prede- 
cessors. For they either collected flowers 
from the ancient doctors, or neglecting 
the literal import of the Scriptures drew 
from them by forced interpretations occult 
spiritual meanings. Those who desire to 
become acquainted with this exc^etical art 
may consult the Moral Mirror of the whole 
Scriptures by Vitalis a Furno, or the 
Psalter spiritualized by Ludolphus Saxo. 
Tho philosophic divines who commented 
on tho Scriptures often proposed and sci- 
entifically resolved questions of the most 
profound erudition, according to tho views 
of that age. 


Franclscus Ximenes of Catalonia, bl.sliop of Perpig- 
nan, and titular patriarch of Jerusalem, a.u. 1400. 
Ho wrote several worhs of mystic divinity which have 
boon published. 

Franclscus Zabarella, an Italian of Padua, LL.D. a 
man of great respectability. lie rejected two bishop- 
rics and one rich abbacy, but was made cardinal a.d. 
Hi I, presided through the council of Constance, and 
died at its close, a.d. 1417. He wrote comments on 
tho Decretals, and several other works on canon law, 
and a tract De Schitnuitibtu Authoritate Imperatoris 
Tollendis, which the Index ExpurgoUoriut prohibits 
being read till it is expurgated.— A/ur. 

* Simon, Hiit. det Principaux Commentateurs du 
N. T. p. 477. ; and Critique de la Biblioth. Ecclet. de 
M. Du Piny tome i\ p. 352 ; Wadding’s Annales Minor. 
tom. V. p. 204, &c. [For his character as a biblical 
exjposltor see Conybeare’s Hampton Lectwretfor 1 834, p. 
210, &o.t and Davidson’s Hermeneutics, p. 175, &c. — It* 


3. in explaining and luculcatii^ the 
doctrines of religion, most of the Greeks 
and Latins followed the principles of the 
Peripatetic philosophy. And the Greeks, 
by their intercourse with the Latins, seem 
to have acquired some knowledge of the 
modes of teaching adopted in the schools 
of the Latins. The Greeks at the present 
day read in their own language* Thomas 
Aquinas and other distinguished scholastics, 
whom Demetrius Cydonius and others of 
this century had translated from Latin into 
Greek. The Latins who adopted this mode 
of theologizing were immensely numerous ; 
the most distinguished of them for acumen 
were John Scotus, Durand of St. Porcain, 
William Occam, anti a few others. Hero 
and there an individual also applied the 
light of Scripture and of tradition to the 
explanation of divine truth, but these were 
overpowered and nearly silenced by the 
immense throng of tho dialecticians. 

4. Yet there were not wanting pious and 
good men not only among the mystics but 
others likewise, who censured this bold 
manner of philosophizing on religious sub- | 
jects, and who endeavoured to draw the 
attention of students in theology to the 
Holy Scriptures, and to the writings of the 
ancient fathers. Hence there were fierce 
disputes everywhere, but especially in the 
more distinguished universities, as those of 
Paris and Oxford, between the biblical 
theologians and the philosophical. Tho 
biblical party, though greatly inferior in 
numbers, sometimes gained the victory. For 
tho philosophical divines, the most eminent 
of whom were mendicant monks, Domini- 
cans, and Franciscans, by philosophizing 
indiscreetly not unfrequently so distorted 
and misrepresented the principal doctrines 
of revealeu religion, as to subvert them and 
to advance opinions manifestly impious and 
absurd. The consequence was that some 
had to abjure their errors, others sought 
their safety by flight, the books of some 
were publicly burned, and others were ! 
thrown into prison.® But as soon as the 


* Simon, Creance de V Egliso Orientate tur ta Trans- 
substantiation, p. 166. 

* Seo Bula’us, Hist. Arad. Paris, tom. iv. in many 
passages. In the year 1340 various opinions of the 
scholastic tribe respecting the Trinity and other sub- 
jects were condemned: p. 266, a.i>. 1347, Jo. de 
Mercuria and Nic. de Ultricuria had to abjure their 
opinions, p. 298, 308; a.d. 1348, one Simon waa con- 
victed of very great errors, p. 322; a.d. 1354, Guido, 
an Augustinian, shared the same fate, p. 329; and 
likewise a.d. 1362, one Lewis, p. 374, and Jo. de Galore, 
p. 377 ; and a.d. 1366, Dionys. Soullechat, p. 38. The 
same scenes took place at Oxford. See Wood’s Antiq. 
Oxon. tom. i. p. 153, 183, &c. [The student would do 
well to read, though with caution, the third of Hamp- 
den’s Hampton Lectures on tho influence of acholasU- 
cism in the treatment of the Trimtarian contro- 
versies. — & 
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fitorm subsided, most of them now rendered 
more cautious returned to their former views, 
and oppressed their adversaries by various 
arts, depriving them of their influence, 
their profits, and their number of pupils. 

5. Moreover, the scholastic doctors or 
the philosophical divines had great contro- 
versies among themselves on various sub- 
jects. Abundant matter for these contests 
was supplied by that very acute English 
Franciscan John Duns Scotus, who being 
envious of the Dominicans attacked certain 
doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, contending 
that they were untrue. The Dominicans 
united to defend the brother of their order, 
who was the oracle of the schools ; and on 
the other hand, the Franciscans gathered 
around Scotus as a doctor descended from 
heaven. Thus the two most powerful 
orders, the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
were again pitted against each other ; and 
those famous sects of the Scotists and 
Thomists were produced, which still divide 
the schools of the Latins. These schools 
disagree respecting the nature of divine 
co-operation, the measure of divine grace 
necessary to a man’s salvation, the unity of 
form in man [or personal identity], and 
numy other subjects which cannot be here 
enumerated. But nothing procured Scotus 
greater glory than his defence and demon- 
stration, in opposition to the Dominicans, 
of what is called the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mary. * 

6. In nearly every country of Europe 
1 lived and taught a great multitude of those 

called mystics. Some of them were good 
men and lovers of piety, who laboured to 
withdraw the minds of people from cere- 
monies and to guide them to real virtue 
and the love of God. Such were (though 
not all equally wise) John Tauler, John 
RuysbrocK, Henry Suso, and Gerhard of 
Zutphen,* who must bo acknowledged to 
have left us a considerable numoer of 
writings, suited to awaken pious emotions 
and to draw forth the soul towards God ; 
though they all laboured under some in- 
firmity of judgment, and were inclined to 
indulge their imaginations too far. But 
there were other mystics everywhere active, 
who were really beside themselves and 
actual fanatics ; who dreamed of an unin- 

1 See Wadding’s Annalet Minor, tom. vi. p. .'}2, &c. 
[The doctrine of the immaculate conception of Mary 
was, that she herself was miraculously conceived and 
born out of the course of nature, so as not to be a par- 
taker of original sin. — Mur. 

* Concerning these the readier may consult Polrct’s 
Biblioth. My»ticorum [p. 108, ill, 14<;. — 6’cA^.], and 
Arnold’s History arid Description of Mystic Theology 
[written in German, p. 305, 404, 414, 421]. Of 
Tauler and Suso, Echard treats particularly, Scrip- 
tores Pradic. tom. 1. p. 653, 677. See also the Acta 
Sanctor. Januar. tom. 11. p. 654. 


telligible extinction of all the powers and 
faculties of the soul, and a transition of the 
mind into the divine nature; and who led 
away their adherents into a senseless kind 
of piety which bordered on licentiousness. 
So great was the extravagance of these 
peo^o, that the more sober mystics them- 
selves detested their doctrine and warned 
their followers against it.® 

7. Concerning those who gave particular 
attention to moral theology, it is not ne- 
cessary to say much, since their merit is 
nearly the same as that of those already 
mentioned. Yet two things may be noticed 
as illustrative of the state of this branch of 
theology. First, in this century a greater 
number than before collected and discussed 
what are called cases of conscience. The 
most noted of this class wore Astesanus, an 
Italian, Monaldus, and Bartholomew of 
St. Concordia. This species of writing 
accorded well with the education given in 
the schools, which taught imai not so much 
what to believe and how to live, as to 
question, to dispute, and to wrangle. 
Secondly, those who treateil of the duties 
men owe to themselves and others, and who 
exhorted to the practice of them, were 
accustomed to derive arguments and illus- 
trations from the brutes. For they first 
explained the prominent characteristics of 
some animal, and then applied them to the 
life and conduct of men. Of this d(\scription 
are John Nieder’s FormicariuSt Thomas of 
Brabant’s treatise Da ApihuSy IIu^o of S. 
Victor’s Bestiarium, Thomas Walleis’ De 
Nulura Bastiurum cum Moralizatione, and 
some others.* 

8. In most of the defenders of Chris- 
tianity we find nothing perspicuous, elegant, 
and praiseworthy. Yet Tnomas Bradwar- 
dine, in his Book De Providentia, advances 
many ingenious and pertinent arguments 
in confirmation of the truth of religion in 
general. T/ie Fy e-salve of Faith against 


* John Ruyshrock inveighs strongly against them, 
in his works published by Surius, p. 50, 37H ; and Da 
Vera Contemptat. cap. xviii. p. COft. 

4 John Niederl)elonged to the following century. He 
was a Gentian of Suabia, a Dominican, a prior of IJoslo, 
an Inquisitor, and rector of the gymnasium of Vienne, 
lie flourished a.o. 14.31, and died a.». 1438. Ills works 
are. Consolatnrium iimoratut C<niscitmticB fed. Koine, 
1004, 8vo); Formicarius, seu Dialogus ad Vitarn Chris- 
tianam exemplo condilionum Formica: Incitatious (ed. 
Douay, 1604, 8vo); Prerceptorium (on the ten command- 
njents, ed. Douay, 1014, 8vo} ; Alphabelum Dioini 
Amoris, De Modo bene I'ivnidi (ed. Rome, 1004, 8vo); 

De Jtejormatione Jtrfigiosorum (Antwerp, 1611, 8vo); ] 

De Contractibus, Mvreatorum, and Sermons for the 
year. For Thomas of IJrahant or Cantipratensis, 
see above p. 406, note I . Hu flourished about the mid- 
dle of the preceding century. Hugo do 8. Victor lived 
in the 12th century. See p. 412, note 1. His work, He 
/JestiiMt is in his 0pp. tom. ii. p. 418 (od. Bouen, 1648, 
fol.) Thomas WalleU is noticed among the writers ot 
this century, above, p. 512. — Mur, 
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the Heretics (Collyrium Fidei contra Hacre- 
ticos), by Alvarua Pelagins, does not equal 
the magnitude of the subject, though it 
shows him to be an honest and well-disposed 
man. The J ews were assailed by Porchetus 
Salvaticus in his Victory of the Faith, 
transcribed in great measure from Raymond 
Martini, and also Nicolaus Lyra. But they 
were both excelled by Theophanes, a 
Greek, in whoso Books against the Jews 
and in his Agreement between the Old 
Testament and the New, are many things 
which are not contemptible. 

9. The contests between the Greeks and 
the Latins seemed at times to approach to 
an adjustment. For the Greets, finding 
themselves to need the aid of the Latins in 
repelling the continually increasing power 
of the Turks, at times made a pretence of 
willingness to subject themselves to the 
demands of the Latins. In the year 1339 
Andronicus Junior sent Barlaam into the 
West to negotiate a peace in his name. In 
the year 1349 other Greek envoys came to 
Clement VI. to negotiate a treaty. In 
1356 a similar Greek embassy was sent to 
Innocent VI. at Avignon. In the year 
1367 the Grecian patriarch came in person 
to Rome to press the business; and in the 
year 1369 the emperor, John Palmologus, 
came himself into Italy, published a con- 
fession of faith accordant with the views of 
the pontiff, and laboured to conciliate the 
friendship of the Latins. But the majority 
of the Greeks could never be persuaded to 
be silent and to submit themselves to the 
Romans, though some from interested mo- 
tives manifested a disposition to yield to 
the terms imposed on them. Hence this 
century was spent amidst strifes and vain 
negotiations for peace.* 

10. In the year 1384 a violent contest 
arose at Paris between the university and 
the Dominican fraternity. John de Monte- 
sono, a native of Aragon, a Dominican and 
professor of theology, by direction and in 
the name of his order, publicly denied that 
the Virgin Mary was conceived without sin 
or stain, and maintained that such as be- 
lieved in her immaculate conception sinned 
against religion and the faith. The com- 
motions which arose from this transaction 
would doubtless have subsided, if John bad 
not renewed his asseverations in stronger 
and bolder language in a public discussion 
A.D. 1387. The consequence was, that 
first the college of theologians and then the 

^ Canisius, Leclionet Antiques, tom. iv. p. 369 ; Leo 
Allatius, De Perpetua Consennone Eccles. Orient, et 
Occident, lib. ii. cap. xvi. xvii. p. 784, &c.; Wadding’s 
Annales Minor, tom. viii. p. 29, 40, 107, 201, 289, 303, 
312 ; Baluze, Vita Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p.' 348, 380, 
388, 403, 407, 410, 772. 


whole university, condemned both this and 
some other opinions of Montesono. For 
the university of Paris, influenced especially 
by the arguments of John Duns Scotus, 
had almost from the beginning of the cen- 
tury publicly adopted the doctrine of the 
sinless conception of the Holy Virgin,* 
The Dominicans with Montesono appealed 
from the decision of the university to Cle- 
ment VII. resident at Avignon ; for they 
maintained that St. Thomas himself was 
condemned in the person of his fellow- 
Dominican. But before the pontiff had 
passed sentence the accused iled from the 
court of Avignon, and revolted to the party 
of the rival pontiff, Urban VI. who resided 
at Rome; and he was therefore excom- 
municated in his absence. Whether tbe 
pontiff approved the judgment of the uni- 
versity of Paris is uncertain. The Domi- 
nicans deny it, and maintain that Montesono 
was excluded from the church merely on 
account of his flight;* though there are 
many who assert that his sentiments were 
also condemned. As the Dominicans would 
not abide by the decision of the university 
respecting their companion, they were in 
the year 1389 excluded from the university, 
and were not restored to their former 
standing till the year HOI."* 

CHAPTER IV. 

niSTORY or KITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1 . The alterations and enlargements of 
the sacred rites will be dispatchetl in a few 
words, because the subject affords matter 
far too cxten.sive to be compressed into the 
narrow space here allotted to it. The first 
thing worthy of notice is that Clement VI. 
in the year 1350, in compliance with the 
request of the citizens of Rome, reduced the 
period of the J ubilee to fifty years, which 
Boniface VIII. had directed to be kept 
only every hundredth year.® He could give 
a plausible reason to.such as might ask one. 
For the Jews it is well known kept every 
fiftieth year as a sacred jubilee; and the 
Roman pontiffs were always willing to copy 
after them in whatever related to the hier- 
archy and to magnificence. But Urban 
VI. Sixtus VII. and others, who subse- 

* See Wadding, ubi supra, tom. vl. p. 62, &c. 

8 See Echard’a Scriptures Pradicator. tom. i. p, C91, 

4 Bula-us, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 699, 618, 
638 ; Baluze, yHte Pontif. Acenion. tom. i. p. 521, tom. 
ii. p. 992, &c.; Argentre, CoUvetio Judicior. de Novix 
Errorib. tom. i. p. 61; Longueval, Hist, de V Eg Use 
GaUicane, tome xiv. p. 847, Ac. 

^ Baluze, l itas Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 247, 287, 
312, 887 ; Muratori, Antiq. Jtal. tom. iii, p. 344, 481, 
&c. [Clement alleged that few persons lived so long 
as a hundred years, and of course quite too many Chris- 
tians had to forego the great privilege of this full indul- 
gence. — Von Ein, 
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quontly assigned a much shorter period for 
the recurrence of this salutary and gainful 
year, would have found more difficulty in 
satisfying the demand for sufficient reasons 
for such inconstancy.* 

2. Innocent V. commanded Christians to 
oHserve festal days in memory of the spear 
which pierced the Saviour’s side, of the 
nails which fastened him to the cross, and 
of the crown of thorns which he wore at his 
death.* This was indeed absurd, yet it 
may in some measure be overlooked consi- 
dering the ignorance of the times. But no 
honest and well-informed man can readily 
excuse the conduct of Benedict XII. in 
giving his sanction to the senseless fable of 
the Franciscans, respecting the impressing 
of the marks of the wounds of Christ upon 
the body of their chief and founder by the 
almighty power of God, by ordaining a 
festival to commemorate the event. John 
XXII. besides sanctioning many other 
superstitious things, ordered Christians to 
annex to their prayers the words in which 
Gabriel saluted the Virgin Mary. 

1 

CHAPTER V. 

niSTOllY OF HERESIES. 

1. The Ilesychasts, or as they may be 
called in Latin the Quietists, gave the 
Greeks much employment. Barliuim, a 
native of Calabria, a monk of the order of 
St. Basil and afterwards bishop of Geraci 
in Calabria, travelling over Greece to in- 
spect the conduct of the monks, found not 
a few things among them which were re- 
prehensible ; but in none of them more 

1 Manifestly the pontiffs could offer no adequate 
reason for their limitations of the period, yet they could 
frame some excuse. The real cause, which they wisely 
conceal, was their own emolument. But a centennial 
Jubilee, how few popes could it make happy 1 Even 
one of fifty fears few could live to see. Gregory XI. 
therefore thought of shortening the period still more, 
notwithstanding the anathema pronounced by his pre- 
decessors against such as should make innovations 
upon it. He wished to limit the jubilee to every thirty- 
third year, but death frustrated his purpose. Urban 
VI. intended to execute this design, but he also died 
before he had accomplished it. Boniface IX. first 
attained the object. The concourse of people however 
was not great at this jubilee, because the adherents of 
his rival pope would not go to Rome. But he devised 
a remedy. He first instituted the secondary jubilee, 
and also sent out hawkers of indulgences everywhere, 
offering his indulgences cheap to those who were unable 
to come to Rome. The regular jubilee was fixed to 
every 33d year, on the ostensible ground that Christ in 
making atonement for the human race lived thirty- 
three years on the earth. But the period of thirty-three 
years was still a long time. Paul II. therefore ordered 
that the festival should be kept every twenty-five years. 
Yet the benefit of his alteration he was compelled by 
death to resign to his successor, Sixtus IV. A more 
frequent recurrence of the jubilee no one has ventured 
to ordain. Seo Cramer's Fortsetxung der Bostuet^ &c. 
vol, V. p. 426, Ac.-— Von Ein. 

* See Seelen's Dm. de Fexto Lancece et Clavorum 
Chruti; Baluze, Vita Pontif. /Ivenion. tom. i.^p. 328, 
and his Mucellanea, tom. i. p. 417. 
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than in the Hesychasts at Mount Athos in 
Thessaly, who were mystics or more per- 
fect monks, who sought for tranquillity of 
mind and the extinction of all the passions 
by means of contemplation. For these 
Quietists, in accordance with the prescrip- 
tion of their early teachers, who said there 
was a divine light hid in the soul, seated 
themselves daily in some retired corner, 
and fixed their eyes steadfastly for a consi- 
derable time upon the middle of their belly 
or navel ; and in that situation they boasted 
that a sort of divine light beamed forth 
upon them from the mind itself, which dif- 
fused through their souls wonderful de- 
light.* When asked what kind of light this 
was, they answered that it was the glory 
of God ; and they appealed for illustration 
to the light which appeared at the transfi- 
guration of Christ. Barlaam, who was 
ignorant of the customs of mystics, regarded 
this as absurd and fanatical ; and to the 
monks whu followed this practice he applied 
the names of Massalians and Euchites, 
and also the new name of ’ O/x^ct/wO-vJ^u;:^©/, 
Xavel-souls. On the other hand Gregory 
Palamas, archbishop of Thessalonica, de- 
fended the cause of the monks against Bar- 
laam.* 

2. To put an end to this contest a coun- 
cil was held at Constantinople a.d. 1314, 
in which the emperor Andronicus junior 
and the patriarch presided. Here the monks 


» There is no reason to bo surprised at this account 
or to question its correctness. For among the pre- 
cepts or rules of all those in the East who teach men 
how to withdraw the mind from the body and to unite 
it with God, or inculcate what the Latins call a con- 
templative and mystic life, whether they are Christians 
or Mohammedans or Pagans, there is this precept, viz. 
that the eyes must be steadily fixed every day for some 
hours upon some particular object ; and that whoever 
does this will bo rapt into a kind of ecstasy, and being 
thus united to God will see wonderful things, and will 
enjoy pleasures which words cannot e.xpres8. See what 
Kaempfer states concerning the monks and mystics of 
Siam, in hi.<* Ilistoria Japonue, tom. i. p. 30 { and the 
account of those of India by Bernier, Vomget, tomeii. 
p. 127. Indeed I can easily believe that those who con- 
tinue long in such a posture of the body, will see and 
perceive what no sane and sol>eT person can see and 
Kiel. For they must necessarily fall into a disordered 
and bewildered state of mind ; and the images repre- 
sented by the imagination in this unnatural state will 
form strange combinations. And this will be the more 
certain effect, because the same injunction which 
requires the eyes to l)e long fixed immoveably on 
one object forbids those people who wish to behold 
God all use of their reason during the time. 1 have 
said that those In the eastern countries who seek such 
intercourse with God enjoin upon themselves this sin- 
gular suspension of intellect and reason ; but I might 
add that very many of the I.atins of the mystic class 
observe the same, and enjoin the observance of it on 
their disciples. And hence it is that persons of this 
description Bomctiine.s relate to us so many visions, 
destitute of all rationality and truth. But this is not 
the place to enlarge on these prodigies. 

* Concerning both of these famous men, Barlaam and 
Gregory Palamas, see, besides others, Fabricus, Biblioth. 
Graca, tom. x. p. 247, &c. and 454, &c. See notices 
above* p. 487, note 2, andp. 608, note 5. — Mur. 
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with Palamas at their head were victorious; 
Barlaam was condemned, and leaving Greece 
he returned to Italy. Not long after ano- 
ther monk, Gregory Acindynus, renewed 
the controversy, for ho denied what Pala- 
inas had maintained, namely, that God 
dwells in an eternal light distinct from his 
essence, and that this was the light seen 
by the disciples on Mount Tabor. The 
dispute was now no longer concerning the 
monks [or the Ilesychasts], but concerning 
the Taboritic light and the nature of God. 
lliis Gregory [Acindynus] was also con- 
demned as a follower of Barlaam in ano- 
ther council at Constantinople. There 
were several subsequent councils on this 
subject, among which was the distinguished 
one held in 1351, in which the Barlaamitcs 
and their friends were so severely censured 
that they gradually became silent, and left 
Palamas victorious. It was the opinion of 
Palamas, who came off conqueror in this 
combat, that God is surrounded by an eter- 
nal light which is distinct from his nature 
or essence, and which he called God’s 
or operation, and that it was this 
light which he permitted the three disci- 
ples to behold on Mount Tabor. Hence he 
concluded that the divine operation is really 
distinct from his substance, and he added 
that no one can become a partaker of the 
divine essence or substance itself ; but it is 
possible for finite natures to become p.ar- 
takers of this divine light or operation. 
Those called Barlaamites on the contrary 
denied these positions, and maintained that 
the divine operations or attributes do not 
differ from the divine essence; and that 
there is no difference in fact, but only in 
our modes of conceiving them or in our 
thoughts, among all the things which are 
said to be in God.* 

3. In the Latin church those papal 
ministers and judges, the Inquisitors, most 

I industriously hunted out everywhere the 

I I remains of the sects which opposed the 

( Komish religion, namely, the Waldenses, 

the Cathari, the Apostoli, and many others. 
Hence innumerable examples occur in the 

^ Sec Cantacuzenus, Historia, lib. il. c. 39, &c. p. 
263, fitc. and the notes there of Gregory [.James] Fon- 
tanus ; Nic. Gregoras, Historia Bygantimiy lib. xi. c. 
10, p. 277, and in various other passages. But these 
two writers differ in many particulars. Many docu- 
ments relating to this controversy remain unpublished. 
See Montfaucon’s Biblioth. CoisUniana^ p. 160, 174, 
404. Nor have we as yet a wdl-dlgested and accurate 
history of this controversy. Till we have the following 
may be consulted, Leo Allatius, De Perpetua Comeu- 
sione Orient, et Occident. Eccletice^ lib. ii. cap. xxii. p. 
S24 ; Canlsius, Lectiones Antiqua, tom. iv. p. 361 ; 
Petavius, Dnamat. Theol. tom. i. lib. i. c. 12 , p. 76 ; 
Steph.de Altunura, Panoplia contra Schixtna Gracor. 
p. 381, &c. and others. [Schroeckh’s Kirchmgesch. 
vol. xxxiv. p. 431. 8ic.—Mur, 


monuments of those times, of persons who 
were burned or otherwise cruelly put to 
death by them. But none of these oppo- 
sers of the church gave more troublo to 
the Inquisitors and the bishops than the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit, 
who in Germany and the Low Countries 
went by the common name of Beghardi 
and Beghinaj, and in other countries were 
called by other names. For this class of 
eoplc professing a sublime and austere 
ind of piety, and calling off men’s atten- 
tion from all external and sensible objects 
to an internal worship of God, easily 
gained the confidence of the honest, simple, 
and devout, and everywhere brought over 
multitudes to their views. And lienee it 
was that so many persons of this character 
perished in the flames of i)ersecution in 
Italy, France, and Germany, during this 
century. 

4. In no part of Germany was this sect 
more numerous than in the cities on the 
Rhine, and especially in Cologne. There- 
fore Henry I. archbishop of Cologne, pub- 
lished a severe ordinance against them, 
A.D. 1306 and his example was followed 
by the prelat(is of Mentz, Treves, Worms, 
and Strasburg.3 And as there were clever 
and subtle men among this class of peojjle, 
the very acute John Duns Scotus was 
sent to Cologne in the year 1308, to dis- 
pute against them and confute them.'* In 
the year 1310 Margaret Porretta, a cele- 
brated leader of this sect, wqs burned 
at Paris with one of the brethren. She 
had undertaken to demonstrate in a book 
she published, that the soul, when ab- 
sorbed in the love of God is free from all 
laws, and may gratify every natural pro- 
pensity without guilt. ^ Influenced by these 
and numerous other examples, the sove- 
reign pontiff, Clement V. in the general 
council of Vienne, a.d. 1311, published 
a special decree against the Beghardi 
and Beghinse of Germany; in which he 
states the opinions held by this party, 
imperfectly indeed, yet so far as to ren- 
der it clear they were mystics and Breth- 
ren and Sisters of the Free Spirit.® Cle- 
ment published another decree in the 

* See the Statuta Coloniensuty Colon. ir)54, 4to, p. 
.58. [Harzheini, Cmicilia German, toin. iv. p. 99 . — 
Schl. 

3 Johannis, Scriptores Rerum Moguntinar. tom. iii. 
p. 289 ; Martene’s Thexaurus Anacd. tom. iv. p. 2.50, 
&c. [Harzheim, Concif. German, tom. iv. p. 139, 200, 
231, 23.5, 407, 436, 438, 482, &c.—Sckl. 

* Wadding’s Annales Minor, tom. vi. p. 108, &c. 

^ P’Achery, Spicil’gium, tom. iii. p. 63 ; Bale, He 
Scriptoribus Britannicis^ cent. iv. No. 88 , p. 367, Basil. I 
15.57, fol. j 

* It is extant in the Corpus Juris Canon, among the : 

Ctemenlinre^ Ub, v. tit. iii. De Hareticis, cap. iii. p, 1 
1083. 1 
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same council, in wliicli he suppressed 
the Beghinae of a fiir diiferent class, 
namely, those who had previously been 
approved and who lived every where in 
established houses. ^ For the Brethren 
and Sisters of the Free Spirit had crept 
into most of the convents of the Beguinse, 
and inculcated their mysterious and sublime 
views on those women who being capti- 
vated with these novelties, prated absurdly 
and impiously about the mysteries and the 
true worship of God.® I 

5. The Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
oppressed by so many decrees and ordi- 
nances, endeavoured to descend from upper 
to lower Germany, and they actually 
migrated to several provinces of the latter. 

I Westphalia alone they were not able to 
disquiet. For Henry, the archbishop of 
Cologne, assembled a council in 1322, and 
* warned the bishops in his province of the 
impending danger ; and they, by their 
great vigilance, prevented the entrance of 
any of these people into Westphalia.® 
About the same time too, Walter, an 
eloquent man and distinguished for his 
writings, the loader and champion of the 
Beghardi (as they were called) living on 
the Rhine, having come from Mentz to 
Cologne, was there seized and burned. < 
The death of this man was a great loss to 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit, yet it by 
no means elFected their ruin. For it ap- 
pears from numerous testimonies that this 
class of people held clandestine meetings 


I 1 In the Corps's Jir>ix Canon. Clementina;, 11. iii. 
tit. xi. De Religiosis Doinibus, cap. i. p. 1075, ed. 
Boehmer. 

* Hence in the German monuments of this age, we 
may often notice a distinction made between the repu- 
table and approved Beguina;, and the Beguina) of the 
sublime or freo spirit, the former of whom adhered to 
the public religion, and the latter were corrupted by 
mystical opinions. 

s Schatten '9 Jnnnles Pa^erhornenscs,tom, ii. p. 249. 

* Trithemlus, Annales JJirsangens. tom. ii. p. 
Scliatten’s Annales Pnderhorn. tom. ii. p. 350. This 
was the celebrated Walter, who so many ecclesiasti- 
cal historians tell us was the founder of the sect of 
Lollhards, and a distinguished witness for the truth. 
These and other conclusions the learned writers deduce 
from the language of Trithemlus ; Lohareus (thus it 
reads in my copy ; but I believe the true reading to be 
Lollhardus, which term Trithemlus often uses in the 
manner common in his age, while treating of the sects 
which dissented from the church) auteinide Waltherus, 

I uatione Uollandinus, Latini sermons paruam habchat 
' natitiam. From these words I say those learned men 
infer that the name of the man was Walter, and his 
surname liOlhard ; and hence they infer farther, that 
the sect of the Lollhards derived its name from him 
I as its founder. But it is clear from this and other 
passages of Trithemius, that I.olhardus was not his 
surname but an epithet of reproach, which was applied 
to all heretics who concealed the poison of error under 
the cloak of piety. This same Walter is called by 
Trithemius, a little before, Fratricellorum priiiceps. 
Yet the name Fiatricelli he uses in a broader sense, 
or to include various sects. This Walter was a man 
devoted to mystic views, and a principal teacher among 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit along the Rhine. 


for a long time at Cologne, and in other 
provinces of Germany; and that there 
were men among them distinguished for 
their learning and weight of character, 
among whom, besides others, was the cele- 
brated Henry Aycard or Eccard, a Saxon 
Dominican, and provincial of his order 
for Saxony, an acute man, who taught 
theology at Paris with applause.* John 
XXII. in the year 1 330, sought to remedy 
this evil by a new and severe ordinance, 
in which the errors of the sect of the Free 
Spirit were more distinctly and precisely 
stated than in the ordinance of Cle- 
ment;® but he could not by any means 
extirpate it. Both the inquisitors and 
the bishops over the greater part of Europe 
fought against it to the very end of the 
century. 

6. From the ordinance of Clement or 
of the council of Vienne against the Be- 
guins, or those females who associated in 
regular houses for united prayer and 
labour, originated that great persecution 
which continued down to the time of the 
reformation by Luther, and which proved 
ruinous to both Beguins and Beghards in 
several countries. For although the pon- 
tiff, at the close of that ordinance, had 
allowed pious females to lead a life of celi- 
bacy whether under a vow or not, and 
had forbidden only the toleration of such 
females as were corrupted with the opinions 
of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, yet tlie 
enemies of the Beguins and Beghards, who 
were very numerous among the mechanics i 
especially the weavers, and among the 
priests and monks, took occasion from 
that ordinance of Clement to expel the 
Beguins from tlieir houses, to seize and 
carry off their goods, and to offer them 
many other insults and injuries. Nor 
were the Beghards treated with more in- | 
dulgence. John XXII. first gave relief 
to the Beguins in the year 1324 by a spe- 
cial ordinance, in which be explained that. 


s See Echard's Scriptnrex PicEdicntor. tom. i. p. 50/ ; 
Raynald’s Annates Ereles. tom. xv. ad ami. 1329, see. 
70, p. 389, [and Ilarzhelm’s Concilia German, tom. iv. 
in tho Dlgressio ad Scerul. xiv. p. fi35. Sec. where v e 
find tho bull of pope John XXII. which he sent to the 
archbishop of Cologne, and in which tho 26 articles 
which Eccard taught but afterward.^ had to retract, 
are stated and are, almost word for word, the same as 
those propositions quoted in the history of the prece- 
ding century, (part ii. cb. v. sec. 11, p. 481, abovel, 
from the book De yononi Itupibus. — Schl. 

® This new constitution of John XXII. has never 
been published entire. Its first words were, I/i agro Do- 
w/n/, and its inscription was, Contra siugnhtria, dnbot. 
suspect a ct tevwraria, quee BogitariU el Eeghhia pre- 
dicant el obseroant, A summary of it is given in 
Coerner’s Chroukon, Ecoard’s Corpus Ilistor. I\ted'i 
JEoi, tom. li. p. 1035, 1036. It is also mentioned Di 
Langius, Chronkon Citizense, In Plstorius’ Scriptore' 
Rerurn German, tom. i. p. 120G. 


of Clement, and commanded their houses 
and goods to be left to them unmolested. 
And other pontifls afterwards extended to 
I them relief. Moreover the Beguins them- 
I selves, in order to escape more easily the 
machinations and violence of their enemies, 
embraced in many places the third rule of 
St. Francis and of the Augustinians. But 
all these guards could not prevent them 
from suffering great injury, both as to 
character and property, from this time 
onward ; and in many places they were 
oppressed both by the magistrates and by 
the monks and clergy, who were greedy of 
their property.* 

7. Some years before the middle of the 
century, while Germany, France, and 
other countries of Europe were afflicted 
with various calamities, the Flagellants, a 
sect which had long been forgotten espe- 
cially in Germany, again appeared, and 
roaming through various countries pro- 
duced excitement among the people. But 
these new Flagellants who were of every 
order, sex, and age, were worse than the 
old ones. For they not only supposed 
that the compassion of God might be 
excited by self-inflicted pains, but also 
circulated other doctrines opposed to reli- 
gion ; for example, that flagellation was of 
equal efficacy with baptism and the other 
sacraments, that by it might be obtained 
from God the forgiveness of all sins with- 
out the merits of Christ, that the old law 
of Christ was soon to bo abolished, and a 
new law (of baptism with blood by flagel- 
lation), was to be substituted in its place, 
and other doctrines, some worse and some 
not so bad. Clement VII, therefore ana- 
thematised these flagellants, and the In- 
quisitors burned some of them in one 
place and another. But they were as diffi- 
cult to be suppressed as the other sects of 
errorists.* 

8. Directly the opposite of this doleful 
sect was the merry one of the Dancers, 
which originated in the year 1373 at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and thence spread through the 
district of Liege, Hainault, and other parts 
of Belgium. Persons of both sexes, both 


1 I have mad© very extensile collections respecting 
this long and eventful conflict of the Beguins. The 
most copious of all the printed histories of it and 
especially of the conflict at Basle, and of that most 
bitter enemy of the Beguins, John MUlberg, a priest 
of Basle, is that of Christian Wurstlsen or Urstlslus, 
in his Chronicle of Basle written in German, lib. iv. 
c. ix. p. 201, &c. Basil, 1580, fol. The writings of 
Miilberg, so famous in the following century for his 
assaults on the Beguins, are before me in manuscript, 
and are preserved in many old libraries. 

* See Baluze, Fita Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 160, 
316, 319, and MitceUanea, tom. i. p. 60.; Matthaus, 
Analecta -Vetfiru Mni, tom. i. p. 60, tom. ill. p. 241, 
tom. iv. p. 145; Gyges, Flores Tempor. p. 139. 
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publicly and iu private houses, suddenly 
broke into a dance, and holding each other 
by the hand danced with great violence till 
they fell down nearly suffocated. Amidst 
those violent movements they said they 
were favoured with wonderful visions. 
These also wandered about like the Flagel- 
lants, and lived by begging ; they esteemed 
the public worship of the church and of the 
priesthood of little value, and held secret 
assemblies. This appears to have been a 
singular species of disease ; but the igno- 
rant priests of that age supposed that those 
people were possessed by some evil spirit, 
and at Liege they endeavoured to cast him 
out of their bodies by hymns and incense. 
And it is reported that the evil spirit was 
dislodged by these means.® 

9. The Knights Templars established 

I near 200 years before this in Palestine, were 
far worse than all the heretics, and were " 
the enemies and deriders of all religion, if 
the crimes and enormities charged upon 
them were real. Their accuser before the 
pontiff*, Clement V. was no less than the 
king of France, Philip the Fair, an avari- 
cious prince extremely vindictive and fiery. 

I The pontiff* had to yield to the wishes of 
the king, although at first he made some 
resistance. Therefore in the year 1307 and 
afterwards, all the Knights dispersed over 
the whole of Europe, while apprehending 
no such thing, were seized on a day ap- 
pointed ; many who refused to confess the 
crimes and enormities charged upon them 
! were put to death ; others who being com- 
pelled by tortures and allured by promises 
confessed their crimes, were dismissed. The 
whole order in the year 1311 was extin- 
guished bv the council of Vienne. Their 
very ample possessions were in part trans- 
ferred to other orders, especially to the 
Knights of St. John now of Malta, and 
were in part confiscated by the reigning 
sovereigns. 

10. The Knights Templars, if we may 
believe their judges, were a society of men 
who ridiculed God and Christ and every- 
thing sacred, and trampled upon all law 
and decency. Candidates for admission to 
the order were required to renounce Christ 
and to spit upon his image ; and when ini- 
tiated they paid divine honours to a gilded 
head of wood or to a cat, were required to 
practise sodomy, committed to the flames 


® See Baluze, Vita Pontif. tom. i. p. 485; 

Mattheeus, Veter. ASoi, tom. i. p. 61, where 

tho Chronicon Befgieurn, ad ann. 1374, obscurely says. 
These people fell down if unexorcised, but the sign of 
the cross restored them. These Dancing Brothers and 
Sisters were very much like the French Convulsionists 
[or Prophets] who in our age have produced so much 
disturbance. 
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such children as happened to he the fruit 
of their commerce with women, and com- 
mitted other crimes too horrid to be men- 
tioned or even thought of. That there were 
impious and flagitious men in this, as well 
as in all the other religious [or monastic] 
orders, no one will deny. Rut that this 
whole order was so abominably corrupt, is 
so far from being proved by the records of 
the trial which are now publicly extant, 
that the contrary rather is manifest from 
them. And if to this we add that the accu- 
sations are evidently contradictory; and 
that many of these unhappy people most 
firmly attested their own inhocence . and 
that of their order amidst the severest tor- 
tures, and even with their dying breath, it 
-will appear most probable that king Philip 
set on foot this bloody tragedy to gratify 
bis hatred against the order, and par- 
ticularly against its general who had 


oflTended him, as well as to satisfy his 
avarice. * 

» We have Peter du Puy’s [or Puteanua] iJistoire de 
la Condemnation det Templiers, with the records of the 
trial annexed, which with his other writings relating 
to tho Jiistory of J'Vanoo, was published at Paris, 1654, 
4to. A seoond edition of the work appeared at Paris, 
1685, 8vo, and a third at Brussels, 1713, 2 vols. 8vo. — 
Tho fourth and most ample was printed at Brussels, 
1751, 4to, to which a great number of documents of 
dittcrciit kinds were added. Any one by candidly exa- 
ininltig the records and docutnents annexed to this book 
will clearly perceive that injustioe was done to tho 
Templars. There is also Nicolaus GUrtler’s Ilistoria 
Tcmpln riorum, Amsterdam, 1703, 8vo ; and tho reader 
may likewise consult Baluze, Vitat Puntif. Avenion. 
tom. i. p. 8, 11, 12, K’O.; Du Bois, Histoire de I' Epliso 
de Paris, tomp ii. p. 6.10, The. principal, oauso of king 
Philip's implacable hatred of the Templars was that in 
his war with Boniface VIII. these knights sided with 
tl»e pontiCf, and furnished him with money to carry 
on the war. Thi.s was an offence which Plnlip could 
never overlook. Moro cannot bo added in the pre- 
sent work. [The Abb6 Buruol, in Ms Uistory q/ 
.Jacohinixm, vol. ii. chap. xii. judges less favourably of 
the Teinplar.s. — Mnr. [The most recent work on this 
subject Is Wilckc, Geschiehte des Tempelfierrenordau^ 
2 vols. Lelp. 1826, 27, 8vu,— 
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CENTURY FIFTEENTH. 


PART L 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCIL 


j CHAPTER I. 

THE PIIOSPEIIOUS EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH. 

1 1 . The new members added to the king- 

! dom of Christ were altogether unworthy 
j the name of Christians, unless we apply the 
I appellation to all who make any kind of 
profession of Christianity. F'erdinand the 
Catholic, king of Spain, by the conquest of 
Granada in 1492, entirely subverted the 
dominion of the Moors or Saracens in Spain. 
Not long after he ordered an immense mul- 
titude of Jews into banishment, and to 
j escape this evil a great number of them 
made an insincere profession of Christia- 
nity.* It is generally known that to this 
present time Spain and Portugal are full of 
Jews who pretend to be Christians, The 
Saracens who remained in vast numbers, 
were at first solicited by exhortations and 
discourses to embrace the Christian reli- 
gion. But as few would yield to these 
efibrts, the great Ximenes, archbishop of 
Toledo and prime minister of the kingdom, 
deemed it necessary to employ civil penal- 
ties. But even this seventy induced only 
a small part of the nation to renounce 
Mohammed. 3 

2. The light of Christianity was also 
carried among the inhabitants of Saniogitia 
and the neighbouring provinces, but with 
very little success.® Near the end of the 

I * Jo. do Fereras, Hist. Generate d' EspagnCy tome 
viU. p. 123. &c. p. 132, et alibi. 

* Flechler, Hist, du Cardinal Ximenes, p. 89, &c. ; 
Mich. Geddes, History of the Expulsion of the Moris- 
j coes, in his Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i. p. 8, &c. — 
1 Prescott's History of Ferdinand and Isabella, respect- 
I *ng the Jews in vol. i. chap. vii. vol. ii. chap, xvii.; 
respecting the Moors in vol. i. chap. vili. vol. ii. chap, 
vi. of the 2d edition, London, 1839. — Mur. [See also 
M‘Crie’8 /Information in Spain, p. 70 — 73, and particu* 
larly p. 89—105 ; and what is still more striking, see a 
brieif notice of the persecutions of the Moors in Valen- 
cia by Charles V. in 1624, to compel them to become 
Christians, in Ranke’s Hist, of the lieformaiion, Mrs. 
Austin’s translation, vol. iii. p. 120. — R. 

s Hottlnger’s Hist. Eccles. sflBC. xv. p. 856, [In these 
countries the Teutonio Knights distinguished them- 
selves by their zeal to convert pagans ; but their zeal 
was neither so pure nor so disinterested as it should be 


century the Portuguese navigators pene- 
trated to India and Ethiopia, and soon after 
A.D. 1492, Christopher Columbus opened a 
passage to America and discovered the 
islands of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and 
some others.* Amerigo Vespucci, a citi- 
zen of Florence, now reached the [Ameri- 
can] continent.® These modern Argonauts 
thought it their duty to impart the light of 
Christian truth to the inhabitants of these 
regions previously unknown to the Euro- 
peans. The first attempt of the kind was 
made by the Portuguese among the Afri- 
cans of the kingdom of Congo, whose king 
with all his subjects in the year 1491, 
received the Romish religion without hesi- 
tation.® But all good and considerate men 


to deserve commendation. We have in Von dcr Hardt’s 
Acta Concil. Constant, tom. iii. p. 9, &c. [a curious j 
paper entitled] “ Pauli I'oladimini dc Crarovia, Aca- I 
dem. Cracov. rectoris, legati regis ad concilium. Demon- i 
stratio, Cruciftris de Prussia opposita ; Jnjideles Armis I 
et Bello non esse ad Chrislianam fidem Convertendos, i 
t>€c eorum bona Tnoadenda, in Cumiant. concil. 141.5, I 
die 6 Julii proposifa." In the first chapter of this paper j 
is a confutation of the opinion, that since the advent of * 
Christ the unbelieving have no rights, no honours, and 
no legitimate dominion over their lands. The second 
chapter treats of the devices and pretexts of the Teu- ' 
tonic order for subjecting to themsclve.s various coun- , 
tries, under the plea of religion. And the writer says ; i 
“ Tho pagans have now ceased to invade us ; but these 
twice a year invade the territories of the infidels, whom 
they call Reisas (giants;. The most powerful of the 
pagan princes have received baptism through the pninis- 
try of the Poles, and a great multitude are still re- 
ceiving it; yet the Crossbearers invade still the now 
converts lest the object of their inroads should fall.”— 
Schl. [Ranke, Hist, of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 245, 
Mrs. Austin’s transl. tells us that ”in Lithuania [or 
Samogitia, now Wilna in Russia] the ancient worship 
of tiiu serpent endured through the whole of the I5th 
and 16th centuries, and was even invested with a poli- 
tical significancy. JEneas Silvius, De Statu Europa, 
cap. XX.; Alexander Guagninus. in Resp. Polonice, Flz. 
p. 276.” This last reference ought probably to be to 
Guagnini’s Compendium Rerum Polonicarum. — R. 

* See Charlevoix, Hist, del' Isle de St. Domingo, tome 
1. p. 64, &c. 

& See Bandini’s Life of Amencus Vespuccius, written l 
in Italian but translated into German. [See also 
Washington Irvine’s Life and Voyages of Columbus, , 
App. no. 10, vol. ii. p. 246, &c. where it is shown that i 
Amerigo Vespucci was not tiie first discoverer of the 
American continent. — Mur. 

® Labai’s Relation de I' Ethiopie Occidentale, tome ii. ' 
p. 366 ; Lafltau’s Hist, dcs Decouvertes et conquJ^tes det I 
Portugais dans le Nouveau Monde, tome i. p. 7(*. Ac 



must necessarily smile or rather be grieved 
at an abandonment of long-established errors 
so sudden as this. Afterwards when the 
sovereign pontiff Alexander VI. divided 
America between the Spaniards and the 
I Portuguese, he strongljr exhorted both 
I nations not to suffer the inhabitants of the 
islands and the continent to continue longer 
I in ignorance of the true religion.* And 
I many of the Franciscans and Dominicans 
I were sent to those countries to convert the 
, natives to Christ. With what degree of 
I zeal and success they performed the service 
j is very generally known.* 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSB EVENTS IN THE HISTORT OP THE 
CHURCH. 

1. In the countries of the East, Christian- 
ity daily suffered a diminution of its influ- 
ence and extent by the inroads of the Mo- 
hammedans, Turks and Tartars, both of 
whom had embraced the Koran. In Asiatic 
Tartary, among the Moguls, the inhabitants 
of Tangut, and the adjacent nations, the 
ground which had long been occupied by 
I the religion of Christ was now the seat of 
the vilest superstitions. Nor were even 
the vestiges of Christianity anywhere visible 
in those vast countries, except in China, 
where some feeble remains of the Nestorians 
glimmered faintly amid the thick surround- 
ing darkness. For it appears that so late 
as this century, the Nestorian patriarch in 
Chaldea sent certain men to Cathay and 
China, to preside as bishops over the churches 
existing or rather lying concealed in the 


more remote provinces of that country.* 
Yet even this little handful of Christians 
must have become wholly extinct in the 
course of the century. 

2. The lamentable overthrow of the Greek 
empire brought incalculable evils upon the 
Christians in a large part of both Asia and 
Europe. For after the Turks under Ma- I 
hornet II. (a great prince, religion only 
excepted) had captured Constantinople in 
the year 1453, the glory of the Greek 
church was at an end ; nor had the Chris- 
tians any protection against the daily 
oppressions and wrongs of their victors, or 
any means of resisting the torrent of igno- 
rance and barbarism which rushed in upon 
them. One part of the city of Constanti- 
nople the Turks took by storm, but another 
part of it surrendered upon terms of capi- 
tulation.* Hence in the former all public 
profession of Christianity was at once sup- 
pressed; but in the latter during the whole 
century, the Christians retained all their 
temples and freely worshipjied in them 
according to their usages. This liberty 
however was taken away in the time of 
Selim I. and Christian worship was con- 
fined within very narrow limits.® The 
outward form and organization of the Chris- 
tian church was indeed left untouched by 
the Turks, but in everything else the Greek 
church was gradually so weakened, that 
from this time onward it gradually lost all 
its vigour and efficiency under them. The 
Roman pontiff Pius II. addressed a letter 
to Mahiimet II. exhorting him to embrace 
Christianity, but his communication was 
equally destitute of piety and of prudence. 


PART II. 


THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1. The tyranny of the Mohammedans 
almost silenced the Grecian and Oriental 
muses. Among the Latins on the contrary, 


I See the bull in the Bullarium Romanwrii tom. i. 
p. 466. 

* See ’filBmojc'MxiByOrtginet et AntiquH. Chrhtmnce, 
tom. ii. p. 326, &c. where the gradual mtroduction of 
Christianity into America is described. Wadding’s 
Annalet minor, tom, xv. p. 1, 10, &o. 

* This is from the letteig of Theoph. Slgfr. Bayer, 
which he addressed to me. 

* In this account Mosheim has followed the Tiirkieh 
writers. And indeed tneir account is much more pro- 

, bable than that of the Latin and Greek histoiians, who 
I suppose that the whole city was taken by force and 


literature and the liberal arts regained un- j 
der most favourable auspices their long | 

I lost lustre and glory. Some of the pontiffs ' 
themselves encouraged them, among whom 

not by capitulation. The Turkish relation dimiuislies 
the glory of their conquest, and therefore probably 
would not have been adopted had it not been true — 
>/«(?/. 

^ Cantemir, IIitt» do V Empire Ottoman, tome i. p. 
11,46-04,55. 

* Bayle, Dicthnnaire, tome ill. p. 1872. [Article 
Mahomet II. The letter is the 396th of the printed let- 
ters of Plus IT. and occasioned a debate between tVie 
French Protestants and French Catholics as to Its piety 
and discretion. The pope promised to confirm the 
dominion of the Sultan over the Greek empire, and 
assured him of the respect and, esteem of the Christian 1 
world, by which he would become the greatest prince | 
on earth. If he would only be baptized and make a pro- j 
I fession of ChrUtianity. — Mur, 



Nicolaus V. stood prominent.* Many of For in consequence of this art, the works 
the kings and princes also aided literary of the best Greek and Latin authors, which 
j men by their protection and extraordinary before had lain concealed in the libraries 
j munificence; among whom the illustrious of the monks, were now put into the hands 
! family of Medici in Italy, Alphonsus VI. of the people; and while they awakened in 
king of Naples, and the other Neapolitan very many a laudable desire of emulating 
sovereigns of the house of Aragon,** acquired their excellencies, they purified the taste of 
perinanent fame by their liberality and at- innumerable individuals of a literary turn.-* 
tachment to learning. Hence universities 2. The fall of the Greek empire likewise 
were erected in Germany, France, and contributed much to the promotion of 
Italy; libraries were collected at great ex- learning in the West. For the most 
pense, and young men were excited to study learned men of that nation, after the cap- 
by proficred rewards and honours. To ture of Constantinople, emigrated to Italy ; 
all these means was added the incomparable and thence a part of them were dispersed 
advantage resulting from the art of printing, into the other countries of Europe, these 
first with wooden blocks and tnen with men faithfully taught the Greek language, 
metal types, which was invented at Mentz and Grecian learning everywhere for tlieir 
about the year 1440 by John Gutenberg, own support; and they diffused a taste for 

■ literature and science over ncaily the 

* Gibbon has done justico to tho character and cIeIwis whole* Latin world ITence there was rif) 

ofthlspoi)e,a8aneacourageroflearnin,fandapatron " worm, iiencc mere was no 

of learned men, by which “he sharpened those wea- Considerable City or university in which 
pons which were soon pointed against the Roman Some one or more of the Greeks were not 
church," Tier/. AW/, rol. xil, p. 131— 2. See Gcor- wl : . *i * i. i. u r 

glus, yi/a Nicohti Quinli, Rom. 1742, 4to, and Haliam's 111 this century as teachcrs of the 

Intro, to the Hist, oif Liter, istedit. voi. i. p. 1%, &'c. liberal arts.^ But they were nowhere 


There are also some interesting notices of this enlight- 
ened pope in Shepherd’s Life of Pog^io liracciolini, Ato, 
p. 381, and especially chap. x. p. 405, &c R. 


more numerous than in Italy, where they 
were enfeoiiraged and honoured by the 


munificence and the ardent zeal for useful 
of Medici, in regard to all the liberal arts and 8ci«nce.s, i • c ..t. nr i* /» -i , , 
is given us by Joseph Rianchini de Prato, DH Oran lemuiing Ot the MedlCCan family, and by 
Duchi di Tosrana Media, Pro- several Italian citics ; and henco those who 

Utton delle Lettere et delle lielle Artu Itagionanienti 

Historici. Venice, 1741, foi. [In addition to tiic thiistcu tor knowlijlge in o,her countries 
several Italian works on the liter, iry merits of this were aCCUStOmcd to repair tO that COUntrv 
princely family, the English rcailer may consult Ros- fbv gfiidv ® 

coe’s well-known Lircs <if Lore/uo de Mtdici and of « mi , 

LeoX.— li. 3. 1 he greater part of the learned men 

Giannono, //wf. do tome iii p. 500 , jn Italy, which was thc chii'f scat of learn- 

C28, &c. ; Anton. X’anormit. Dicta f t iuteta Manora- • ' , . 1 . 

folia Alphonsi L second ed. by Mciuehen, Viu. E,a. Were engaged 111 publishing, correct- 
ditor. viror. torn. ii. p. 1 , &c. iiig, and elucidating the Greek and Latin 

* Maittairu’s Arvruiles Typograuhin ; Marchand’s ^ 1 

Histoire de I' hnpnmerw, Hague, 1740, 4to, &c. lU lomiing both a pi 036 and 

[.^chopMin’b riniiici<e 7>pogrop/nc<r, strasb. 1760, 4to; poctic 8t} lc after their model, aiid in illus- 

fvX’Tto ; BXoJf, S antiquities. An.l in these depart. 

dmckerkunst. Lips. 1770, 4to. There has been much ments many attained such eminence that 
><y pnntinK w.ii. flr#t exccutoJ. it is very (lillicult to come up to their stan- 

Hacrlein, Mentz, and btrasburg, ouch clann the honour i 1 xt .ii *1 v 

of being the first seat of the art ; and Laurence Ooster, GHHl. J\or Were the Other languages and 
John Geiisriulsch or Gutenberg, and John Faust, be- sciciices nCglcctcd. Ill the university of 

sides others, hare been honoured as inventors of the ir.,.;,. « r»nbi;i^. tnaobor. 

art. Tlie probability is that Coster first printed at ^ puollC ttaCDCr 01 tilt Gret.k and 

Haerloni with carved wooden blocks (much in the Hebrew languages waS MOW established.^ 

Chinese manner), on or before the year 1430; that fn Sniiin and Ttnlv thorp wovo rmnv Tebn 

Gutenberg. invented forged metal tyi>es at Strasburg, ^pdlU ana liaiy inert Vtre many WhO 

A'.D. 1436 or later; and that afterwards forming a were eminent for their knowledge of Hc- 
partnership with Faust and others at Mentz, Faust bvew and oriental literature.® Germany 
invented the cast types, one Fcter Schooffer having T...! « i> i.i‘ r< ^ 

devised the iron matrices and' punches to facilitate the "^dS renownctl lor Joiin lieuchlin Or Cap- 

casting of the typos, and the company began to print nio, John Trithcmius, and Others, emineht 

in 1450. and in 1450 urinttxl 1)nr».nri'«i /infinnn/j. 


in 1450, and in 1450 printed Durand's Dioi- 
nor. Ofkcior, at Mentz. 8eo ScAirocckh’a JIirrfie»pr.frtt. 


Mnius, r/ia JlcuchUni, p. 11, 13, 10, 2S, 1.52, 1.53, i 


vol. XXX. p. 175, and Rees’ Cyclopadia, art. Printing. ir,.5, b:e . ; Rarth on Statins, tom.’ii. p. lOOs’'; R^ilaus,’ 
^Mur. [A luminous and correct summary of this con- Hist. Acad. Paris tom v p 601 

troversy may bo seen in HaUam’s DUro. to the Hist, if 6 Happily illustrative’ of these’ f^icts is Ilumnhrov 

*' fSS’ f ®' *'1 Holy’s ^ok. Df Gr*d. Illmtrihu. IMrmmm lml„l 

reoenUy fiirnlshed by M. r,6oii do t.aboi,do jii hia He- ralmbui. edited by Jebb, Lend IV 12 8v» Verv in- 

‘ I'ari^ tereating and accurate Is Boerner, VV noeti, fremimV„« 

840. <to, in which he brings to light several printed Grad, Liternrum Oramrum in Itnliu In,t„ur„tori- 
Udteraof indulgence, with blanks for the insertion of tw.Lips. 17ii0.8voi Battier, 0™f,V, rfe InsimmUmiLm 
' were issued by |»pom Uracar. LUerarum, inih. Museum Helwtiewn, torn. 

j las V. in 14.54. In page U. of the preface, the reader will iv. p. 163 &c 

“>"«>>• P- S02, .M2, Sc.; Bulsus, hU Acad. Pari., 
i Itnftrttnerte d Strasbourg, Paris, 1840, 8vo, in which tom. v. p. 852 Xc 

he refers the first attempts of Gutenberg in that city « Colomesiiis, Italia Orientalit, p. 4, &c. and /i/i. 

to the year 1436— /f. pania OrienUdis, p. •iVl. 


Cuvp. I.] THE STATE OP LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 5‘25 

both in those languages and in other 
branches of knowledge.* Latin poetry 
was revived, especially by Anthony Panor- 
inltanus who had many followers.* The 
principal collector of ancient monuments, 
coins, gems, and inscriptions, among the 
Italians, was Cyriacus of Ancona, whose 
example prompted others to do the same.* 
4. It is not necessary to speak particu- 
larly of the other branches of learning, but 
the state of philosophy deserves a brief no- 
tice. Before the Greeks came to Italy 
Aristotle alone was in repute with all ; he 
was extolled so immoderately that many 
were not ashamed to compare him absurdly 
witli tlie precursor of Jesus Christ.* But 
about the time of the council of Florence 
some of the Greeks, and especially the cele- 
brated Gemistius Pletho, recommended to 
certain great men of Italy, instead of tiie 
contentious philosophy of the Peripatetics, 
what they called the divine and mild wis- 
dom of Plato. And these Italians, being 
charmed with it, took pains to have a num- 
ber of noble youths imbued with it. The 
most distinguished among them was Cosmo 
de Medicis, who after hearing Pletho formed 
the design of establishing a Platonic school 
at Florence.* For this purpose he caused 
Marsilius Ficinus, the son of his physician, 
to be carefully educated and Instructed, in 
order to translate the works of Plato from 
the Greek into Latin. He therefore first 
published a Latin version of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, and then of Plotinus, and finally of 
Plato. This same Cosmo prompted other 
learnc.d men, as Ambrose of Camalduli, 
Leonardo Bruno, Poggio, and others, to 
engage in similar labours, that is, to trans- 
late Greek authors into Latin. In conse- 
(pienco of these efforts there soon appeared 
two schools of philosophy in Italy, which 

1 for a long time contended zealously with 
each other, whether Plato or Aristotle ought 
to hold the pre-eminence in philosophy.® 

5 . A middle course between the two 
parties was taken by certain eminent men 
among both the Greeks and Latins, such 
as John Francis Picus, Bessarion, Hermo- 
laus Barbarus, and others, who indeed 
honoured Plato as a kind of oracle in phi- 
losophy, yet did not wish to see Aristotle 
trodden under foot and despised, but rather 
contemplated a union of the two. Both in 
their manner of teaching and in their doc- 
trines or principles, these teachers followed 
the later Platonic school which originated 
with Ammonius.7 This kind of philosophy 
was for a long time held in high estimation, 
and was e>pecially prized by the mystic theo- 
logians ; but the scholastic and disputatious 
divines were better pleased with the Peri- 
patetic school. Yet these Platonists were 
not truly wise, for they wme not only in- 
fected with anile superstition, but tlu‘y 
abandoned themselves wholly to the gui- 
dance of a wanton imagination. 

(>. These Platonists however were not 
so bad as their opponents, the Aristotelians, 
who had the upper hand in Italy and in- 
structed the youth in all the universities. 
For these, and especially the followers of 
Averroes, by maintaining (ac.cording to 
the opinion of Averroes) that nil men have 
one common soul, cunningly subverted the 
foundations of all religion, both natural 
and revealed, and ai)proxi mated very near 
to the impious tenets of the pantheists, 
who liold that the universe, as consisting 
of infinite matter and infinite power of 
thought, is the deity. The most noted 
among this class was Peter Pomponatius, 
a philosopher of Mantu.a, a crafty and 
arrogant man, who has left us many writ- 
ings prejudicial to religion;* yet nearly 
all the professors of philosophy in the 
Italian universities coincided with him in 
sentiment. When pressed by the Inqui- 
sitors, these philo.sophers craftily discri- 
minated between philosophical truth and 

* Simon, Lettres Choisiex, tome i. p. 2Ci, tome iv. p. 
131, ^c. p. 140, and in other pansages. 

1 * Baylc, Diefionnatret art. Panornitn, tome iii. p. 

21G‘2. [His name was Antonins Beccatcllus of Pa- 
lermo, or Panormitanus. Mosheim has overrated him 
as the revivor of Latin poetry. This honour belongs 
rather to Petrarch in tiie preceding .ccwitury, and 
among the Latin poets of the hfteenth century Politiaii 
must be preferred to Bcccuteiius, who was his contem- 
porary. — K. 

s See the Itinerarium of Cyriacus A nconltanus, pub- 
lished from a manuscript with a preface, notes, and 
the epistles of this first antiquary, by Mulius, Florence, 
1742, 8vo. — Add Leonard Aretin’.s torn. il. lib. 

i.\r. p. 141), recent edition, Florence, [On all these 
interesting topics the reader should again refer to 
Hallam's Intro, to the Liter, of Eur.vol. 1. chap. iii. — ft. 

* See lleumann'8 Philutopfwrum, In German, 

tom. iii. p. 345. 

* On this subject see Slevoklng, Geschichte d. Pin- 
tonischen Akademie zu Flormtz. Gdtting. 1812. — ft. 

* Bovin, In the Jlist. de V Acad, det Inscript, et det 

BeUet Lettrex. tome iv. p. 381 ; Lauiiol, De. Varia Pnr- 
Inna Arixtotelh.p. 225; Leo. Allatius, De Georffiix, p. 

391 ; La Croze, Kntretimx xur Dioerx Sujetx, p. 384, 
&c. Joseph Bianohini, In his preface to hla Dei Gran 
Diichi di Toxcan t, Ac. quoted in a previous note. 
Brlicker’s Hixt, Critica Philtn. tom. iv. p. G2, Ac. 

[It was not only tiie respective merits of these two 
philosophers which was debat<!<l in ti>is coMtrovcr.sy; the 
principal question wu.s, which of their systems was 
most conformable to the doctrines of Cliristianity. and 
here the Platonic most certainly deserved tl>e prefer- 
ence, as was abundantly prove<l l>y PlcUio and others. 

It Is well known that many of tlie opinions of Aris- 
totle lead directly to atheism. — Mact. [On the charac- 
ter of Pletho and on this controversy, see also Hal- 
1am, tibi supra, vol. i. p. 203. — It. 

’ See Bessarion’s Letter, in tlm Ifixt. de 1* Acad, aes 
Insvript. et des Bell. Lett, tome v. p. 45G ; Thomaslus, 

De Syncretixmo Peripatetico, in his Orutumet, p. 340. 
[See Tenneman's Manual of the Hist, ({f f*hil. Jolin- 
bon’s transl. p. 273, Sic.—R. 

* See Briicker's lliU. Crit, Philos. Xova. Iv. p. 158, 
&c. 
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theological ; and said their doctrines were 
only philosophically true, that is, accor- 
dant with sound reason ; but they would 
not deny that they ought, when viewed 
theologically, to be accounted false. On 
this impudent subterfuge, Leo X. in the 
Lateran council held in the following cen- 
tury, at length laid restrictions. 

7 . In France and Germany the philosophi- 
cal sects of Keallsts and Nominalists had 
everywhere fierce contests with each other, 
in which they employed not only ratiocina- 
tion and argument, but also accusations, 
penal laws, and the force of arms. There 
was scarcely a university which was undis- 
turbed by this war. In most places how- 
ever the Realists were more powerful than 
the Nominalists, or the Terminists as they 
were also called.* In the university of 
Paris, so long as John Gerson and his im- 
mediate pupus lived, the Nominalists were 
in high authority ; but when these were 
dead, a.d. 1473, Lewis XL the king of 
France, at the instigation of the bishop of 
Avranches who was his confessor, prohi- 
bited the doctrine of the Nominalists by a 
severe edict, and ordered all books com- 
posed by men of that sect to bo seized and 
locked up from the public.* But he miti- 
gated his decree in the year 1474, and 
allowed some books of the Nominalists to 
be let out of prison.* And in the year 
1481 he restored all the books of the 
Nominalists to liberty, and reinstated the 
sect in its former privileges and honours 
in the university. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORT or TUB TEACHERS AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1 . No teacher or writer of any eminence 
in this century can bo named who does not 
plainly and greatly lament the miserable 
state of the Christian church, and antici- 
pate its ruin unless God should interpose 
for its rescue. The vices and faults both 
of the prelates and of the other clerical 
orders were so manifest, that no one dared 
to censure such complaints. And even 
prelates of the highest rank, who spent 
their lives in idleness and vice of every 


* See Brlickcr, uU tupra, tom. v. p. 904 ; Salabert'a 
PhilMophia Nominalium VhKlicata, cap. i. ; Ualuzo, 
Miscellanea^ tom. iv. p. 531, .Sec.; Argentro, Collectio 
Documentor, de Nods Erroribus, tom. i. p. 220, &c. 

* Naude, Additions d Vllist. de Louis XL p. 203; 

' BuliX'Us, JFIist. Acad. Paris, tom. v. p, 678, 705, 708, 
, ^icc.; Launoi, Hist. Gymnasii Namrr. in his 0}yp. tom. 
I Iv. par. i. p. 201, 378. 

* Bulseus. Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. v. p. 710. 

< The documents are published by Salabert, Philoso- 
phia Nominal. Vindirata, cap. i. p. 104. Add Bulseus, 
ubi supra^ tom. t, p. 730, 747. 


kind, were obliged to hear with a placid 
countenance, and even to commend those 
bold orators who publicly maintained that 
there wa.s nothing sound in either the head 
or the members of the church, and who 
called for the amputation of the infected 
parts. And indeed he only was accounted 
an honest and useful man who, fearlessly 
and vehemtmtly, declaimed against the 
court of Rome, the pontlir, and all his 
adherents.^ 

2. At the commencement of the century, 
the Latin church had two heads or pon- 
tiffs, Boniface IX. at Rome, and Benedict 
XIII. resident at Avignon. On the death 
of Boniface the cardinals of his party 
elected, a.d. 1404, Cosraat de Meliorati, 
who took the name of Innocent VII.* 
And he dying after two years, or a.d. 
1406, his place was filled by Angelo Cor- 
rari, a Venetian, who assumed the name 
of Gregory XII. Both of them promised 
under oath that they would voluntarily 
resign the pontificate if the interests of 
the church should require it, and they | 
both violated their promise. Benedict ' 
XIII. being besieged at Avignon by the 
king of France, a.d. 1408, fled into Ca- 
talonia, his native province, and thence 
removed to Perpignan. Hence eight or 
nine cardinals of his party, finding them- 
selves deserted by their pontiff, joined the 
cardinals of the party of Gregory XII. and 
in conjunction with them, in order to put 


Flaciug, in his vuluablo Cafnlogus Testium Verita-^ 
tisy has collected many such testimonies. Still more 
may bo found in Peter do Alliaco's tract De Reformat 
tioiie Eccledu;, and in tlic tract of Matthew of Cracovla, 
bishop of Worms, De Squalorihus liomamc Carnr, both 
of which tracts were puhlisiicd by Weissomburg, at 
Basil, 1551 ; likewise in the same Weissemburg’s An- 
tilogia liomaua, Basil, 1555, 8vo ; in Wolf’s Lectionts 
M emorabiUM, tom. 1. and especially in the Monumenta 
Medii A^oi, by Walch, where we have, tom, i. fascic. i. 
p. 1, the tracts De Squalorihus Curies Eomarm\ and p. 
101, the Gravamina Nationis German, adoersm Curiam 
Romnnam, Joanni Cardinali S. Angeli, Nicolai P. 
Pontijici.'i Rom. Legato^ exhibita ; and p. 156, Junter- 
berg's tract, De NegHgentia Prwlaiorum, besides many 
of tho speeches made in the council of Constance, 
which are in the second /rtwea/wj, and are of a similar 
import. Even at tho council of Constance itself, which 
assembled to reform tlio church and in which so many 
testimonies were exhibited of its corrupt state, there 
were present a great number of biiffoons, prostitutes, 
and public girls (joculatores, meretrices, and virgines 
public.-p). See tho Dhirium Brlli Hussiticiy in I,ud- 
wig’s Rcliquice Manuscript, tom. vi.p. Vi'i.— Schl. [and 
Von der llardt’s Concilium Constantieme, vol. v. par. 
ii. p. 60, Geb. Dacherius closes his cnuineration of 
the persons present at the council, taken by order of 
tho Elector of Saxony, with this notice — “Mulicres 
communes quas reperi in domibus, et ultra et non 
minus, cxceptis allis, dcc.’* — R. 

« Besides the common writers boo especially, in re- 
gard to Innocent VII. Arctinus, Epistolts, lib. i. ep. 
iv. v. p. 6, 19, 21, lib. ii. ep. ii. p. 30, and Calluccius 
Salutatus, Epistolce, lib. ii. ep. i. p. 1, or p. 18, ed. 
Florence; in regard to Gregory, the same Aretlnus, 
EpistoUe, lib. ii. ep. iii. p. 32, ep. vii. p. 39, 41, 51, lib. 
ii. ep. xvli. p. 64, 66, 69 ; Larni, Delicue Erudito*". tom. 
X. p. 494. 
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an end to the protracted scliism, appointed 
a council of the whole church to be held 
at Pisa, on the 25th of March, a d. 1409. 
But this council, which was designed to 
heal the wounds of the divided church, 
unexpectedly inflicted a new wound. On 
the fifth of June it passed a heavy sen- 
tence on each of the pontilTs; for it 
declared both of them to be heretical, per- 
jured, obstinate, and unworthy of any 
i honours, and excommunicated them from 
the church. And in their place, on the 
2()th of tTune the council created Peter de 
Candia sovereign pontiff, who assumed the 
name of Alexander V.' But the two 
pontifls spurned the decrees of this council, 
and continued still to perform their func- 
tions. Benedict held a council at Perpig- 
nan, and Gregory assembled another at 
Austria [Cividad di B>ioul],‘‘^ near A(jui- 
leia; but fearing the resentments of the 
Venetians, he went first to Cajeta, where 
he threw himself upon the protection of 
Ladislaus, king of Naples, and then fled 
A.D. 1412 to Rimini. 

3, The church was thus divided between 
three pontifls, who fiercely assailed each 
other with reciprocal excommunications, 
reproaches, and malcdi(;tions. Alexander 
V. who was elected in the council of Pisa, 
died at Bologna a.d. 1410. ^ The sixteen 
I cardinals who were present in the city im- 
j mediately filled his place with Balthasar i 
I Cossa, a Neapolitan, who took the name of 
I John XXllL a man destitute of principle 


I • Soo Lenfant’s JIht. dn Concile de Pise, Aiiisterd. 
j 1724, 4to; l*agi, lirevinriicn Pontif. Rornanor. tom. iv. 

I p. J150 ; Bossuct, Di fensio Decreti Cleri Oallicani de 
i Potrstate Eccl>\s. totri. ii. p. 17, &c. and elsewhere.— 
j [The Italian Homanists generally hold that this coun- 
; cil was not an eeciuncnical one ; and the French as 
1 generally hold or at least held the oppo.site view, that it 
{ was a general council and the pope elected by it the 
I true pope. That the French clergy of the present day do 
not entertain these views and have no sympathy with 
I the well-known school of Bos.suet on this and on kin- 
1 dred questions, seems more than probable from what 
1 the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth has related in his Diary in 
j France, Lond. 1815. According to him there Is now 
! no party in the national church of FratJce in favour of 
I the once boasted “ Gallican liberties,’* for which so 
! keen a conte.st was waged by tlio French ecclesiastics 
' of the 1 7th century against the ultramontane party — R. 

I • Lenfant ( Hist, du Concile de Pi-e, tome i- p. 2D5) 
says, the place of this council was Cividad di Frioul and 
j Udine, towns two miles apart in the diocese of Aquilehi, 
in the Venetian states. — Mur. 
i * Ale.vander committed two faults which very much 
injured his cause. He published a bull for the advan- 
tage of the Mendicants In regard to hearing confessions, 
which was so offensive to the .secular clergy and parti- 
cularly to the university of Paris, that under the coun- 
tenance of the king they set themselves against it ; and 
his successor, John XXII. found it necessary to repeal 
it. In the next place, by the advice of the cardinal 
legate of Bologna, Balthasar of Cossa, he ventured to 
go to Rome, which prepared the way for Lewis, king 
of Naples, to gain the victory over his enetny, king 
Ladislaus. Under him likewl.se a cardinal was allowed 
to hold many beneftces, three or four deaconries, as 
many presbyterships, besides several bishoprics. —Xc/tL 


and of piety,* From this war of the pon- 
tilFs vast evils arose, which aflected both 
the church and the state. Hence the em- 
peror Sigismund, the king of France, and 
other kings and princes of Europe, sparetl 
no pains or expense to restore harmony and 
bring the church again under one head. 
The pontiffs could not be persuaded at all 
to prefer the ppace of the church before 
their own glory, so that no course re- 
mained but to assemble a general council 
of the whole church to take cognizance of 
this great controversy. Such a council, 
John XXIII. being prevailed on by the 
entreaties of Sigismund and hoping that it 
would favour his cause, appointed to be 
held at Constance a o. 1414. In this coun- 
cil were present the pontiff John, the em- 
peror Sigismund, many princes of Germany, 
and the ambassadors of the other kings and 
princes of Europe and of the republics.^ 

4. The principal object of this ^rcat 
council was to extinguish the discord be- 
tween the pontifls, and this they success- 
fully accomplished. For having established 
by two solemn decrees in the fourth and 
fifth session.*?, that a pontiff is subject to a 
council of the whole church, and having 
most carefully vindic^ated the authority of' 
councils,'* they on the 21)th of May, a.d. 


4 History represents him as a great villain, and in 
the council of Constance he was accused, among other 
crimes, of procuring the death of his predecessor with 
poison, llis por.secutlon of liadislaus, whom he very 
unseasonably excommunicated, and oliended still more 
by proclaiming a crusade again :<t him, obliged him to 
court the friendship of the enip(Tor Sigismund, who by 
a master-piece of policy induced him to call the coun- 
cil of Constance. — Hc/tl. 

The Acts of this celebrated council were published 
in six volumes, fol. by Von dor llardt, Franefort, 1700, 
an elaborate work yet imperfect ; for very many Acts 
are wanting in it, while many Acts are inserted which 
might liave been omitted. Lenfant composed an elegant 
history of this council in French, whicli was printed, ‘2d 
ed. Ainsterd. 1728, 4to [also in English, 2 vols. 4to.-~ 
Mur.] A Supplement to it, composed however with 
little judgment, was added by Bourgeois du Chastenet, 
an advocate of Paris, entitled Nouoelle Hhtoire da 
Concile de Constance, on Von fait coir combicn la 
France a contribue « V Extinction du Sc/imne, Paris, 
1718, 4to. [The student should also read carefully the 
admirable summary of the proceedings of this council 
and the relative extracts from the original sources, in 
sec. 130 of Gioseler’s Lehrhuch, 8ic. Cunningham’s 
transl. vol. iil. p. 167, 8cc. — H. 

® Concerning these two celebrated decrees which are 
extremely hateful to the pontiffs, see Natalis Alexan- 
der’s Hist. Eecles. bu)c. xv. dlss. iv.; Bossuet's Defensio 
Sententi<e Cleri OaUicani de Potestate Eccles. tom. ii. 
p. 2, 23, <kc. and Lenfant’s Di.is. Historique vt Apolof^e’- 
tique pour Jean Gerson et Concile de Constance, an- 
nexed to his History of that council. [The second 
decree of the 6th of April repeitts the most essential 
parts of the Arst, or that of the 30th of March, and is 
as follows : “ Hajc saucta synodu.s Constantionsis go- 
nerale concilium faclens, pro extirpatione ipsius schis- 
matis, ct unione et reformationc ccclesiss Dei in capito 
et in membris, &c. ordinat, deflnit, decernit, et declarat, 
ut sequitur. Et priino declarat, quod ipsa in Spiritu 
Sancto legitime congregata, concilium generale faclens, 
et ecclesiain catholicam reprsesentans, potestatem a 
Christo immediate habet, cui quilibet cujuscunque 
status vel dignitatis etiam si papalls, exiatat, ob«?dlre | 
N N I 
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1415, removed John XXIII. from the pon- 
tificate on account of various offences and 
[ crimes for he had pledged himself to the 
! council to resign the pontificate and yet 
; had withdrawn himself by flight. Gregory 
I XII. voluntarily resigned his pontificate on 
! the 4th of July in the same year, through 
Charles de Malatesta. And Benedict XIII. 
on the 26th of July, 1417, was deprived of 
his rank as pontiff by a solemn decree of 
the council. After these transactions, on 
the 11th of November, a.d. 1417, Otto de 
Colonna was elected pontiff by the unani- 
mous suffrages of the cardinals, and assumed 
the name of Martin V. Benedict XIII. 
who resided at Perpignan resisted indeed, 
and claimed the rights and the dignity of a 
pontiff till his death a.d. 1423; and after 
the death of this obstinate man, under the 
auspices of Alphonsus, king of Sicily, A^gi- 
dius Mugnos, a Spaniard, wa.s appointed by 
only two cardinals to succeed him. He 
assumed the name of Clement VIII. and 
wished to bo regarded as the legitimate 
pontiff; but in the year 1429 he was per- 
suaded to resign the government of the 
church entirely to Martin V. 

5. The acts passed in this council for 
the suppression and extirpation of heretics 
are not equally commendable, and some of 
them are wholly inexcusable. Before the 
meeting of the council great religious com- 
motions had arisen in several countries, and 
especially in Bohemia. At Prague lived 
and taught with much applause John Huss, 
an eloquent and learned man, who per- 
formed the duties of a professor of theology 
in the university, and those of a minister ! 
of the Gospel in the church. He preached 
vehemently ag.ainst the vices of the clergy 
of all ranks ; and numerous others did so 

tonetur in his qutp portinent ad fldem et e.xtirimtionein 
dictl schlsinatiH, et rofomiatiotieni dioUe ecclcsico in 
capite et in membris. Item declarat, quod quicunque 
cujuNCiinque oonditioni.s, status, dignitatis, etiam si 
papalis, qui mandatis, sUtutis sen ordinationibus, aut 
pmceptls hujus saersB synodi et cujuscunque alterlus 
coneiJii generalis legitime congiogati, super pnrniissis, 
seu ad oa pertinentibus, factis, vel faciendis, obedire 
contumaciter contempscrit, nisi rtwipuerit, condignso 
poBnitenthe subjiciatur, ct debite puniatur, etlant ad alia 
juris subsidia (si opus fuerit) recurreiido.” 

The decree then goes on to forbid Pope John from 
dissolving or removing the council to any other place 
without its consent, or from withdrawing any of his 
olticers and servants from attending on the council so 
long as it shall remain at Constance. It further de- 
clares null and void all censures, deprivations of oflice, 
.Vc. passed, or that might be passed by the said pope, 
upon any persons whatever to the prejudice of tlio 
oounell. See Harduin, Concilia, tom. viii. p. 2.’j8, 269. 

— Mur. 

• The crimes of this pope are laid down in certain 
articles in Von der Hardt's Artii Concilii Constant. 
tom. iv. p. 196, among which are the foUoviring; Simony, 
extortion, poisoning, adultery, incest, the sale of eccle- 
siastical offices and bulls, &c. — SetU. [See tho articles 
at large in Harduin, Concilia^ tom. viii. p. 313, &o. and 
the judgment of the council upon them, ibid. p. 376. 

— Mur, 
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io that age, nor did any good man disap- 
prove of it. He likewise endeavoured, 
after the year 1408, to detach the univer- 
sity from the interests of Gregory XII. 
whom Bohemia acknowledged as pontiff. 
This gave great offence to tho archbishop 
of Prague and to the rest of the clergy who 
adhered to the interests of Gregory. Hence 
arose great hostility between Huss and the 
archbishop, which the former sustained and j 
increased by his discourses against the ^ 
Romish court and the vices of the clergy. 

6. To these first causes of hatred against 
Huss, which might easily have been sur- 
mounted, others were added of greater mag- 
I nitude. First, he took the side of the Reali.st3 
in philosophy, and therefore in accordam e ^ 
with the habits of the age goaded and pressed i 
the Nominalists to the utmost of his power ; j 
yet their number was very considerable in i 
the university of Prague, and their influence ! 
was not small.* Afterwards in the year 
1408, it was by his influence that in the j 
controversy between the Germans and j 
Bohemians, respecting the number of votes • 
[each was to have in the university], the i 
decision was in favour of the Bohemians, j 
B)r the laws of the university it was or- | 
dained that in tho academic discussions tho ! 
Bohemians should have three votes, and 
the other three nations but one. The uni- 
versity was then divided into four nations, , 
three of which, the Bavarian, Polish, and | 
Saxon, were comprehended under the gene- 
ral name of the German nation. The usage 
had been that the Germans, who far ex- 
ceeded the Bohemians in numbers, gave 
three votes and the Bohemians but one. 
Huss therefore either from partiality to his 
country or from bis hatred to the Nomi- 
nalists, whom the greatest part of the Ger- 
mans preferred before the Realists, obtained, 
by means of the va.st influence at court 
which his clofjuence gave him, a decree 
that the Germans should be deprived of 
tho privilege of three votes and should con- 
tent themselves with one.* This result of 
a long contest so offended the Germans that 
a great multitude of them with the rector 
of the university, John Hoflinan, at their 

• There is a letter of the Nominalists to Lewis VI. 
king of France, in Baluze’s Miscellanea, tom. iv. p. 
634, which says ; — “ Legimus Nominales cxpulsos de 
Bohemia eo tempore, quo ha retici voluerunt Bohemi- 
cuni regnum suis hseresibus inficere. Quum dicti ha're- 
tici non possent disputando superare, impetraverunt ab 
Abisseslao (Wenceslao) principe Bohemise, ut guberna- 
rentiir studia Pragensia ritu Parisiensium. Quo edicto 
coacti sunt supradicti Nominales Pragam civitatem 
relinquere, et se transtulerunt ad Llpzicam civitatem, 
et ibidem Universitatem croxerunt solemnissimam.*' 

* According to some statements, by the royal ordi- 
nance of Jan. 18, 1409, “t/iree votes were given to the 
Bohemians instead of one, and to the Germans thr*u>, 
as had hitherto been.” See Gieseler’s 'fejct-l/ook by 
Cunningham, vo' Ui. p. .344. note 7. — Mur 
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head, left the university of Prap^ue and re- 
tired to Leipsi(;, where Frederick the Wise, 
the elector of Saxony [or rather Frederick 
theWarlike, margrave of Meissen], * founded 
a university on their account in the year 
1409. This event contributed much to 
increase the odium against PIuss and to 
work his ruin. The Germans being ejected 
from Prague, Ilnss inveighed more freely 
than before against the vices of the clergy, 
and also publ ioly preached and recommended 
the opinions and the books of John Wick- 
lilfe, the Englishman. Being acimscd be- 
fore John XX in. in the year 1410, he was 
excommunicated by the pontilf. But he 
despised this thunder, and both orally and 
afterwards in various writings continued to 
chastise the corruptions of the Romish 
church and of the whole clerical order, with 
th(i applause of great numbers.* 

7. He was a good man and a lover of real 
piety, though perhaps sometimes over ar- 
dent and not sufficiently prudent. Being 
summoned to the council of Constance and 
being protected by a safe conduct from the 
emperor Sigismund, he went thither for the 
purpose of demonstrating his innocence, 
M,nd of proving the falsehood of the charge 
that he had apostatized from the Roman 
church. And certainly he had not departed 
in things of any moment from the religion 
of his time, but had only inveighed se- 
verely against the pontiffs, the court of 
Rome, the bishops and clergy, and the 
monks, which was a common practiitc at 
that day and was daily done in the council 
of Constance itself. Yet his enemies, who 
were numerous b.ith in Bohemia and in the 
(iouncil, managed the procedure against him 
so artfully and successfully, that in violation 
of the public filth he was cast into prison ; 
and when he would not at the command of 
the council confess guilt, he was adjudged 
a heretic and burned alive on the 6th day 
of July, A.D. 1415. Full of faith and the 
love of God he sustained this punishment 
with admirable constancy. ^ The same un- 

nlons or In his life and conduct. Hence they concluded 
that he was unrighteously oppressed by Ida enemies 
And the conclusion of these excellent men Is most 
just ; for it is not dhhcult to show whence arose the 
readiness of the Fathers assembled at Constance to in- 
flict the punishment of a heretic on this good man, who 
by no means merited it. I. By his discourses and his 
writings Huss had produced very great commotion in 
Bohemia, and had excited vast odium against the whole 
sacred order, among the people. And ithe bishops, the 
priests, and the monks, could readily see that if tliis 
man should return to his country, and sliould go on to 
write and to teacii, tliey must Io.se their honours, influ- 
ence, and emoluments. And therefore they strove to 
the utmost, and spared neither money nor pains nor 
laiioiir with his judges, to persuade them to destroy so 
dangerous an enemy. Byzinlus, in his Diarium Ifus- 
siticum, p. 13.5 (in Ludwig’.s Iteliquiie, tom. vi.jsays; — 

“ Clcru.s perversus pra^eijme in regno Boemim et mar- 
chionatu Moraviie condeinnutionem ipsius (Ilussi), 
contrihutione pecuniarum ct inodis allis divorsls procu- 
ravit, et ad ipsiu.s consensit interitum.” And in page 

150 ho says: “ Cleru.s perversus regni BoliemLTB ct nmr- 
cliionatus Moravi;e, et precipuo Episcopl, Abbates, 
Canoniei, plebani ot rtllgio.si, ipsius lldeies ac salutlfe- 
ras adinunltionos, adiiortationcs, ipsurutn pompam, 
symoniain, avaritium, fornlciitlonom vita'cjuo detestan- 
dx' aboininationom dotegentes, ferro non valendo, pecu- 
niarum contributionos ad Ip.sius extinctionem faciendo 
procurarunt.” II, In the council itself there were 
many indiviilnals of influence and power who thouglit 
themselves greatly injured by Huss, and wlio were 
willing to avenge those iniuries by the death of the 
pood man. Ilu.ss, being a lloalist, lia<i rendered liini- 
f elf e.vtremely oilious to tlie Nominalists. And unfor- 
tunately for liim, ills principal judges were Nominalists, 
and especially the oracle of the council, John Gerson, 
was the great champion of the Nominalists and an 
enemy of IIu.ss. These rejoiced to have. In the person 
of Huss, a man on whom they could take revenge more 
sweet than life itself. The Nominalists In their letter 
to Lewi.s, king of Franco (in Baluze, Mimtllanea, tom. 
iv. p. .534), do not disguise the fact that Huss fell by 
the hand and efforts of their sect. “ iSu.scitavit Dens 
doctorcs Catholico.s, Petrum do Allyaco, .folmimom do 
Gersonno, ct alios quainpluros doclissimos viros Nomi* 
nalcs, qui convocati ad concilium Consbintiense, ad 
quod citati I'uorant hccretici, et nomlnatlm, Hieronymus 

et Johannes, dictos hscrcticos per quadraginta dies 

disputando superavorunt.” That it was really so, the 
history of the council of Constance shows. The hosti- 
lity at that time between the lieallsts and the Nomi- 
nalists was deadly. Each sect on every occasion that 
offered, accused the other of heresy and impiety and 
inflicted punishment accordingly. The Nominalists at 
Constance condemned Huss a Realist ; and on the other 
hand, the Realists condemned John do Wesalia a No- 
minalist. in the year 1479. Seethe Examen Maghhnln 
ac Theologicale Mag. Joh. de Wesalia^ in Ortuinus Gra- 
tius, Fasciculus lierum Expeteridarum et Fugiendar. 
Colon. 1535, p. 163. I will transcribe from this Exa- 
men a memorable passage, Illustrative of the deadly feud 
lictween the Nominalists and the Reali.'its, p. 166, b.: — 

“ Quis nisi ipse diabolus seminavit illain zizaniam inter 
philosophos et inter thoologos, ut tanta sit dissen.slo, 
etiam animoruin, inter diversa opinantes ? Adeo ut si 
iiniveraalia quisquam realla negaverit, existiinctur in 
Spiritum Sanctum pecoavisso, immu summo et maxirno 
peccato plenus creditur contra Dcum, contra religlonom, 
contra ju.stitiam, contra omnem politlam graviter delf- 
quisse. Undo heoc csoeitas mentis, nisi a dlabolo, qui 
phantasias nostras illudit.” Ilf. Those in other re- 
spects e.xcellent and devout men, Huss and Jerome, 
burned with hatred against the Germans. This hatred 
they publicly confessed at Prague, it accompanied 
them to Constance, and they did not disguise it before 
the council. Theod. do NIem, Incectica in Johan. 
XXIII. (in Hardt’s Acta Concilii Constant, tom. il. p, 
4i^0):— “ Improporabat etiam in publico Alemannis 
dicendo, quod essent prsesumptuosi ct vcllent ubique 
per orbem domlnari. Sicque factum fulsset saspo in 
Boemia, ubl volentes etiam domlnari Alemannl, vlo- 
lenter exinde repulsi et male tractati fuUsent." On the 
other hand, the Germans, mindful of the ii\j|arics they 
had received at Prague, conceiveil the most violent 
hatred against these men. Yet the influence of the 
Germans was very great in the council. And who can 
doubt that they exerted that influence against their 

• Mo.'ihelin gays that Fredtmeus Sapiens^ Saxmite 
Sfptrmmr, established the univorsity of lieipsic in the 
year 1409. This was certainly a slip of memory in the 
venerable old man. It was not Frederick the Wise but 
Frederick the Warlike who established the university 
of Leipsic; and when he in.stituted it ho was only 
Margrave of Meissen and Landgrave of Thuringia, not 
Elector, to which dignity he did not attain till the death 
of Albrecht III. duke of Wittemburg, without imue, 
A.D. 1423. — Schl. [Uist<»riana ditfer much in their 
accounts of the number of tiermans who retired from 
the university of Prague ufion this occasion, ^neas 
Sylvius reckons 5,000, Trithemius and others 2,000, 
Dubravius 24,000, Lupaclus 41,000, Lauda, a contem- 
porary writer, 36,000. — Mad. 

• See Byzlnius, Diarium Belli Hussitid, in Ludwig’s 
Relufmai Manuscriptorum, tom. vi. p. 127, &c. 

s Learned men have searched for the causes of so 
cruel a sentence being passed upon John Huss and his 
companions, nor do they ttnd them either in his opi. 
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happy fate was borne with the same pious 
fortitude and constancy by Jerome of 
Prague, the companion of John Huss, who 
had come to Constance to support and aid 
his friend. lie at first through fear of 
death yielded to the mandates of the coun- 
cil, and renounced those opinions which the 
council had condemned in him ; but being 
retained still in prison he resumed courage, 
again avowed those opinions, and was there- 
fore committed to the flames on the 30ih of 
May, A.D. 141G.« 


adversaries? IV. Finally, the very rector of the uni- 
versity of Prague, .John Hoffman, who together with 
the German nation had l)eeii driven from Prague by 
Hubs, and who was his principal enemy, was made 
bisiiop of Misnla 1413, and held a high place among the 
representatives of the German churcli in this council ; 
and undoubtedly he was an unlucky star to Huss in it. 

Althougli these were the real causes of the condem- 
nation of Huss, yet it must be confessed there appeared 
one mark of a heretic in him, for which in the judg- 
ment of that age he might with some colour of justice 
be condemned. I refer to his inflexible obstinacy, which 
the Romish churcli usually regards, even in those who 
err very little, as tiie most grievous heresy. Huss was 
commanded by this couneil, which was supposi'd to 
represent the whole church, to confess his faults and to 
abjure his errors. Ho most pertinaciously refused to 
do this unless first convinced of error. Thus he re- 
si atoU the Catliollc church ; he wished the church to 
show a reason for tlio sentence passed upon him, and 
ho not obscurely signified that the church might be in 
an error. This indeed was a great crime ancl intolera- 
ble heresy. For a true son of tlie church ought to 
subject his own judgment and pleasure without reserve 
to the will of hi.} mother, and to believe firmly tfiat she 
could not possitdy err. The Romish church indeed 
had for many ages followed Pliny’s principle: Kpist. 
lib. X. ep. xcvii. p. 495, where ho says : — “ Perseverantes, 
duci Jussi. Ne(iuo enim dubitabam, qualecunque esset 
qiiod faterentur, pervicaclani certe ct inflexibilem ob- 
stinationein debero punlri.” [For the Life of Huss see 
Gilpin's lAoos of the llJormerH, vol. i. ; Middleton’s 
liiof^raphin Emngelica^ vol. i. p. 29, ^c.~Mur. [The 
student should read with care sec. 149 of Gleseler’s 
Lehrbttch, &c. Cunninghiirn’s transl. vol. iii. p. 341, 
&c. which presents a concise view of those tran.sactlons. 
See also The Rejormert before the Hefonruition, by Emile 
de Bonnechose, translated from the French by C. 
Mackenzie, Edin. 1844, 2 vols. This interesting work 
treats e.xcluslvely of Huss and Jerome and the council 
of Constance, and will amply repay a perusal. The 
evangelical author followed it up by publishing a French 
version from the Latin of Huss’s Letters, amounting to 
above seventy, which has also been translated Into 
Englirfi by Mr. Mackenzie, entitled, Letters of John 
Hunt, written during his Exile and Imprisonment, with 
Luther* s Preface, Edin. 1846. But the most satisfac- 
tory source of information respecting this veneralde 
martyr and his companion in suffering must ever be, 
his own writings with the contemporary documents, as 
tl»ey have been carefully collected in that valuable 
work. — llistoria et Monumenta Jo. Huss atque Hier. 
Pragensit, &c. Nuremb. 1558, and again, with consi- 
derable additions, in 1715, 2 vols. fol. — R. 

‘ For the history of Jerome of Prague, see Gilpin’s 
Lines qf the Reformers, vol. i. and Middleton’s Kiogra- 
phia Emngei. vol i. p. 47, &c. — Mar. [The name of 
this celebrated martyr was Jerome Faulfisch ; for in- 
formation respecting him see the works referred to in 
the preceding note.— /I. 

* The forty-five articles extracted from Wickiiffe’s 
writings and condemned by the council, may l)e seen 
in all the collections of councils ; e. g. Harduin’s Gon- 
cAlia, tom. viii. p. 229, &c. — Mur. [They are also to be 
found with several other documents relative to Huss, 
in a very curious and valuable collection of public 
papers, showing the necessity of a reformation in the 
ehurch, and demanding such a reform, prior to the 
time of Luther. It is entitled, Fascieufus Rtrum Fx~ 
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I 8. Before Huss and Jerome were con- 
; demned by the couneil, John Wicklifle, 
who was considered and not unjustly as 
their teacher, was pronounced infamous and 
condemned by a decree of these fathers. 
For on the 4th day of May a.d. 1415, the 
council declared a number of opinions ex- 
tracted from his writings to be abominable, | 
j and ordered all his books to be destroyed j 
I and his bones to be burned.^ Hot long | 
after, on the 14th of June they passed the | 

I famous decree that the sacred supper should 
I be administered to the laity in the element | 
of bread alone, forbidding communion in j 
I both the elements. For in the preceding I 
year 1414, Jacobelliis de Misa, cuiate of 
the parish of St. I^Iiehael at Prague, by the 
instigation of a Parisian doctor, Peter of 
Dresden, had begun to celebrate the com- j 
immion iu both elements at Prague, and a 
number of other parishes had followed his 
example.^ The subject being brought be fore j 
the council by one of the Bohemian bishops, { 
they deemed this heresy deserving of rebuke, i 
By this decree of the council of Constance, | 
the communion of the laity in one element | 
obtained the force and authority of a law j 
in the Bomish church. | 

9. In the same year the council included ' 
In the list of execrable errors or heresies, 
the opinion of John Petit, a Parisian theo- 
logian, of the lawfulness even in any private 
person of killing a tyrant ; but they did not 
name the author of the opinion because he 
was supported by very powerful patrons. ! 
John, duke of Burgundy, employed assas- j 
sins in the year 1407 to murder Lewis, the 
duke of Orleans. A great contest ensued, 
and Petit, an eloquent and ingenious man, 
pleaded the cause of the duke of Burgundy 
at Paris; and in order to justify his con- 
duct, he maintained that it is no sin to 
destroy a tyrant without a trial of his 
cause, by force or fraud or in any other 
manner, and even if the persons doing it 
are bound to him by an oath or covenant. 


petendarum et Fugiendarnm, &c. and was published at 
Cologne in 1535, fol. by Ortuinus Gratlua. But a 
greatly enlarged edition, containing a number of pieces 
never before printed, wag published at London in 1690 
by the Rev. Edward Brown, in two volumes, fol. — R. 

* Byzinius, Diarium Belli HusAt.p. 124. [Peter of 
Dresden had studied at Prague, and had been driven 
thence with the other Germans. He was afterwards 
expelled from Saxony, on account of his embracing 
and disseminating Waldensian doctrines, and now 
returned again to Prague. He acted the part of a 
schoolmaster there, arid was the friend of Huss and 
Jerome. The proper name of J acobellus was Jacobus, 
the first being a nick-name. The opposition made to 
his administering the communion in both elements, 
only rendered him more zealous ; so that his party in- 
creased and had numerous adherents, not only at 
Prague but throughout Bohemia. Yet he was more 
fortunate than Huss and Jerome, and Jived till a. o' 
1429. His writings are in Von del Hardt’s /icta Con- 
citii Constant, tom. iii.— A/wr. 
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By a tyrant however Petit did not under- 
stand the sovereign of a nation, but a 
powerful citizen wT^ abuses his resources 
to the ruin of his king and country.* The 
university of Paris passed a stern and severe 
sentence upon the author of so dangerous 
an opinion. The council after several con- 
sultations passed sentence, without naming 
the author of the opinion. But the new 
pontiff, Martin V. through fear of the house 
of Burgundy, would not ratify even this 
mild sentence of the council.* 

10. After these and some other trans- 
actions, the council proceeded avowedly to 
the subject of reforming the pontiffs and 
the whole sacred order, or a reformation of 
the church in its head and members, as the 
language of that age was. For all Europe 
saw the need of such a reformation, and 
most ardently wished for it. Nor did the 
council deny that it was chiefly for this 
important object they had been called 
together. But the cardinals and principal 
men of the Romish court, for whose interest 
especially it was that the disorders of the 
church should remain untouched, craftily 
urged and brought the majority to believe, 
that a business of such magnitude could not 
be managed advantageously without first 
electing a new pontiff. But the new head I 
of the church, Martin V. abused his power 
to elude the design of reforming the church, 
and manifested by his commands and edicts 
that he did not wish the church to be purged 
and restored to a sound state. Therefore 
on the 22(1 of April a.d. 1418, the council 
after deliberating three years and six 
months broke up, leaving their business 
unfinished, and assigned the reformation of 
the church, which all men devoutly prayed 
for, to a council to be called at the end of 
five years. 

1 1. Martin V. being admonished on the 
subject, after a long delay appointed this 
other council to be held at Pavia, and 
afterwards removed it to Siena and lastly 
to Basil. But in the very commencement 
of it, on the 21st of Feb. 1431 he died, and 
was succeeded in the month of March by 
Gabriel Condolmeriis, a Venetian and bishop 
of Siena, who took the name of Eugene IV. 
He sanctioned all that Martin had decreed 


1 This is manifest from the oration of Petit which 
Lcnfant has subjoined to his ffttt. du Candle de Ptse^ 
tome II. p. 303, See. See Lyserus, Dissert, qua memo^ 
riant Joh. Burgundi et Doctrinarn Joh. Parni de Ciedt 
PerduelUum Vindicat. Wlttemb. 1730, 4to. 

* See Bulffius, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. v. p. 113, &c. 
and many other passages; Argentre, Collectio Judicior. 
de Noois Erroribus, tom. i. par. 11. p. 184, &c. ; the 
Opera of Jo. Gerson, published by Du Pin, tom. t. ; 
Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome iii. p, 2268, &c. [article 
Petit.] and nearly all the historianH of France; [e.g. 
Gifford's Hist, qf France^ vol. ii. p. 377 — Mur. 
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respecting the council to be held at Basil ; 
and thence on the 23d of July, 1431, it com- 
menced under the presidency of cardinal 
Julian, as representative of the pontiff. 
Two objects especially were assignea to this 
celebrated council; first, a union between 
the Greeks and the Latins, and secondly, 
the reformation of the church both in its 
head and its members, according to the 
resolution adopted in the council of Con- 
stance. And that the head, that is, the 
sovereign pontiffs and likewise all the mem- 
bers of the church, that is, the bishops, 
priests, and monks, had become very cor- 
rupt, no one hesitated to admit. But when 
these fathers by the form of the council,® 
by their methocl of proceeding, and by their 
first decrees, showed that they intended to 
perform in earnest what they were bidden 
to do, Eugene IV. being afraid of these 
reformers of a corrupt church, twice at- 
tempted to dissolve tlie council. This the 
fathers most firmly resisted, and they 
showed by the decrees of the council of 
Constance and by other arguments, that 
the council was superior in authority to a 
pontiff. This first contest between the 
pontiff and the council was brought to a 
close in the month of November a.d. 1433; 
for the pontiff silently gave np the point, 
and in the month of December by letters 

a By the “form of the councH,'* Moshoim undoubtedly 
means the division of the cardinals, aroiibishops, bi- 
shops, abbots, Ac. Into four equal classns, without any 
regard to the nation or province by which they were 
sent. This prudent arrangement prevented the cabals 
and intrigues of the Italians, whose bishops were much 
more numerous than those of other nations, and who 
by their number might have had it in their power to 
retard or defeat the laudable purpose the council had 
in view, had things been otherwise ordered. — Mad. 

[ The organization of this council and its mode of 
doing business were these. The members of the 
council were distributed into four equal bodies, each 
consisting of about the same number of high dignita- 
ries and low, and each completely organized with its 
president, secretaries, and other olflcers. Each of the 
four was especially charged with the investigation of 
a particu^r class of subjects, such as articles of faith, 
peace, reformation, or miscellaneous affairs. These 
bodies met separately in their respective halls at the 
same hour, thrice a week; but they never discussed 
any subject on the first day of its coming before them. 
Their first care was to appoint three of the most com- 
petent members in each body, to unite in a grand com- 
mittee of overtures for all the four bodies. One-third 
of this committee was changed every month, and others 
chosen by their respective bodies. AH business was 
first to pass the committee of overtures, and If they 
saw fit, they sent it to the body which had charge of 
such subjects. That body discussed it hilly, and then 
sent their decision together with the reasons for it to 
each of the other bodies, or if they were not agreed, 
they sent the opinions both of the majority and the 
minority with their respective arguments. The other 
bodies now discussed the subject, and passed their 
judgment upon it. When the question had been thus 
discussed in all the four bodies, if three of them were 
found to be agreed respecting if, the subject was at 
last brought before the whole council for a general dis- 
cussion and a final decision. See Mansi, Concilia, tom. 
xxU. p. 377; also Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles, 
8a‘c. 15, 16, diss. viii. art. ii. sect. 4, tom. xvUi. p. 457, 
&c.— .Vur. 
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sent from Home approved of the proceedings 
of the council.* 

12. After this, the council prosecuted 
with energy the business which they had 
entered upon. The legates of the Roman 
pontiff were now admitted into the council, 
out not till they had promised under oath 
to obey the decrees of the council, and par- 
ticularly the decrees of the council of Con- 
stance, asserting the dominion and juris- 
diction of councils over the pontiffs. These 
decrees of Constance, so odious to the pon- 
tiffs, were renewed in a public meeting of 
the fathers on the 26th of June, 1434, and 
the 9th of June, 1435. Annats as they were 
(‘ailed were abolished, the pontifical legates 
in vain opposing it. On the 25 th of March, 
1436, a profession of faith was read which 
pontiffs must assent to on the day of their 
election, the number of cardinals was re- 
duced to twenty-four, and expectatives, 
reservations, and provisions were abolished. 
As they were proceeding to other things 
very unacceptable to the pontiff, Eugene 
concluded that this very audacious and 
troublesome council must either be removed 
to Italy, or be curbed by another council 
in opposition to it. Therefore, when these 
fathers decreed, May 7, 1437, that on 
account of the Greeks the council should 
be held either at Basil or Avignon or in 
some city of Savoy, the pontiff on the con- 
trary by his legates decided that the council 
thould be held in Italy. Neither party 


• A history of this great council, which is so worthy 
of everlasting remembrance, is wanting. One was 
contemplated by Baluze. See the Hist, de l'ylcad> des 
Inscript, et des Belles Lotties, tome vi. p. 644. After 
him by Lenfant also. But neither of them fulfilled his 
promise. Its acts were collected by Von der Ilardt 
with vast labour, at the expense of Rudolph Augustus, 
Duke of Brunswick, out of various archives and li- 
braries and put into many volumes, and they are said 
still to exist in the Wolfenbuttle library and to be 
most worthy of publication. Till they appear, the 
more brief Acta Concilii may be consulted, which were i 
published in various places and among others, Paris, 
1512, 8vo (which is the edition I Imve used in this 
history), also Ailncas Sylvius, De Cuncilio Basiliensii 
Richer's Hist. Concilior. Genernlium, lib. iii. c. i. ; 
Cunislus, Lectiones Antiqiue, tom. iv. p. 447, and others. 
[We have Indeed Lenfant’s Hist, de la Guerre des 
Hussites et du Concile de Basle, in two volumes, 4to, 
dmsterd. 1713. But the la^er work expected from 
nim has not appeared. It is also known that the en- 
tire acts of this council still lie concealed in various 
libraries: e.g. in that of the College of Navarre at 
Paris See Schopflin's Comment. Hist, et Crit. p. 541. 
Imperfect Acts may be found in Harduin^s Concilia, 
tom. vili. p. 1103, &c. and in Mansi, Supplem. Corscil. 
tom. iv. p. 169, &c. tom. v. p. 192, and tom. vl. p. 
573. Extracts from these Acts are given in Seinler’s 
Selecta Hist. Eccl. Capita, tom. iii. siec. xv. p. 101 — 
liO.~^Schl. [See references to additional and more 
recent works on this council, in Gieseler, Lehrbuch, 
&Q. Cunningham’s transl. vol. iii. p. 164, &o. Ue gives 
a pretty fbll account of its proceedings and reforms, 
and of the circumstances which enabled the popes to 
defeat Its good intentions and retain the church in 
bondage to thoir authority. Some further insight into 
Its proceedings may bo ginned from Shepherd’s Life of 
Poggio Bracchlini. Llverp. 1802, 4to.— R. 
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would revoke its decision. Hence a violent 
conflict from this time onward existed 
between the pontiff and the council. On 
the 26th of July, 1437, the council ordered 
the pontiff to appear before them at Basil, 
and give account of his conduct. The 
pontiff on the other hand dissolved the 
council, and appointed another at Ferrara. 
But the fathers, with the approbation of the 
emperor, the king of France, and other 
princes, continued their deliberations at 
Basil, and on the 28fch of September of the 
same year pronounced the pontiff contu- 
macious for not obeying the council. 

13. On the 10th of January of the next 
year, a.d. 1438, Eugene IV. in person 
opened the council which he had summoned 
to meet at Ferrara, and in the second 
session of it ('xcoramunicated the fathers 
assembled at Basil. The chief business of 
this council was to negotiate a union between 

I the Greeks and Latins. The Greek em- 
peror John PaloBologus, the patriarch of 
Constantinople Joseph, and the principal 
theologians and bishops of the nation came 
personally to Italy, in order to facilitate the 
success of this important negotiation. For 
the Greeks, now reduced to extremities by 
the Turks, indulged the hope that if their 
disagreements with the Roman pontiffs 
were removed, the Latins would aflbrd 
them succour. The business proceeded 
tardily and with little success at Ferrara, 
but afterwards with better success at Flo- 
rence. For Eugene, in the beginning of 
the year 1439, on account of the pestilence 
at Ferrara, had ordered the council to re- 
move to Florence. The fathers at Basil, 

I provoked by these and other acts of Eugene, 
proceeded on the 25th of June, 1439, to 
deprive him of the j)ontincate; but this 
bold procedure did not meet the approbation 
of the kings and princes of Europe. Eu- 
gene, by a very severe bull, on the 4th of 
September anathematized the Basilian 
fathers and rescinded all their acts. De- 
spising these thunders, on the 17 th of Sep- 
tember 1439, they elected a new pontiff, 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, who then led a 
retired life at Ripailles on the Leman Lake. 
He assumed the name of Felix V, 

14. Thus the lamentable schism, which 
had been extinguished after so much labour 
and toil at Constance, returned with now 
and greater misfortunes. For there were 
not only two pontiffs mutually condemning 
each other, but likewise two opposing coun- 
cils, of Basil and of Florence. The greater 
part of the church indeed adhered to Eu- 
gene; but most of the universities, and 
particularly the first among them, that of 
Baris, as well as some kingdoms and pro- 
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vinces, chose to follow Felix V. The coun- 
cil of Basil continued to deliberate and to 
pass laws and decrees till the year 1443, 
notwithstanding all the opposision of Eu- 
gene and his adherents. And although the 
council separated in the year 1443, yet 
they publicly declared that the council was 
not at an end, but would assemble again at 
a proper time either at Basil, or Lyons, 
or Lausanne. The council of Florence 
under Eugene was chiefly occupied in set- 
tling the disputes between the Latins and 
the Greeks. This great business was com- 
mitted to select individuals of both par- 
ties. The most distinguished of the Greeks 
was Bessarion, a very learned man, who 
was afterwards a cjirdlnal in the Romish 
church. This man, being gained by the 
favours bestowed on him by the pontiff, 
exerted his influence, and the pontiff em- 
ployed rewards, threats, and promises, to 
induce the other Greeks to accede to the 
proposed terms of accommodation, and to 
acknowledge that the Holy Spirit proceeded 
also from the Son, that departed souls un- 
dergo a purgation by fire before they are 
admitted to the vision of God, that unlea- 
vened bread may be used in the sacred 
supper, and lastly, what was the most im- 
portant of all, that the Roman pontiff is the 
head and the judge of the church universal. 
One of the Greeks, Mark of Ephesus, could 
not be persuaded by entreaties or by bribes 
to give his assent. After all, this peace, 
which was extorted by various artifices, 
was not stable. For the Greeks on their 
return to Constantinople stated to their fel- 
low-citizens, that everything had been car- 
ried at Florence by artifice and fraud, and 
they resumed their hostility. The council 
of Florence closed its deliberations on the 
26th of April a.d. 1442.* There were also 
negociations in this council for bringing the 
Armenians and the Jacobites, but especially 
the Abyssinians, into union with the Romish 
church, which were attended with the same 
result as those respecting the Greeks. 


> A history of this counoil and of Its base artifices 
was composed by a Greek, Sylvester Sgyropulus, and 
was published with a Latin version, apparatus, and 
notes, by Robert Creighton, an Englishman, at the 
Hague, 16G0, fol. In opposition to this, Leo Allatius 
wrote his Exercitationes in Creightoni Apparatum, 
Vernonem, et Notas ad Hixtoriam Condlii Elorentini 
scriptnm a Sguropulo, Romo, 1674, 4to. See also 
Ills De Perpetua Conxensione Eccletite Orientalix et 
Occidmtalis, lib. iii. cap. i. p. 875, &c. And compare 
Mabillon's Muxetim Italicum,iomA.p.2\^\ Spanheim, 
De Perpet^M Ditxenxione Eccles. Orien. et Occiden. 
0pp. tom. ii. p. 491, &c. ; Hermann's Hist. Concertat. 
de Pane Azymo, par. ii. c. v. p. 124, &o. [The acts of 
the council are in Harduin's Coneilia^ tom. ix. p. 533, 
&o.; and in Mansi’s Condlia^ tom. v. p. 197, &c. The 
most essential things in these acts are concisely stated 
In Selmer’s Selecta Hist. Eccles. Capita, tom. ill. stccul. 
XV. p. 140-163.— ^cA/ 


15. The author of this new pontifical I 
► schism, Eugene IV. died in the month of i 
, February, 1447i and was succeeded in the 
. month of March by Nicolaus V. who was I 
1 previously Thomas de Sarzano, bishop of I 
; Bologna, a man of learning and a great pa- 
tron of learning, and likewise a man of 
moderation and disposed for peace.* Under 
him, by means of the persevering labours 
and efforts of the kings and princes of 
Europe, especially of the king of France, 
tranquillity was restored to the Latin 
church. For Felix V. on the 9th of April, 
1449, resigned the supremacy of the church, 
and retired to his former quiet at Ripaillcs; 
and the fathers of Btisil assembled on the 
16th of April at Lausanne ratified the ab- 
dication of Felix, and by a solemn decree 
directed the whole church to obey Nicolaus 
only. On the 18th of Juno Nicolaus pro- 
mulgated this pacification, and at the same 
time confirmed by his sanction the acts and 
decrees of the council of Basil. This Nico- 
laus was particuliirly distinguished for his 
love of literature and the arts, which he 
laudably exerted himself to advance and 
encourage in Italy, especially by means of 
Greeks who came from Constantinople. * lie 
died on the 24th of March, 1445, principally 
from grief occasioned by the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks. 

16. His successor, Alphonsus Borgia, a 
Spaniard, whose pontifical name was Calix- 
tus III. performed nothing great or splen- 
did, except showing himself very zealous in 
urging Christian princes to war against the 
Turks. He died in the year 1458. Much 
more celebrated was bis successor, JEncas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, bishop of Siena, who 
ascended the papal throne a.d. 1458 and 
took the name of Pius II. a man of superior 
genius, and renowned both for his achieve- 
ments and for his various writings and 
publications. Yet posterity would have 
accounted liim a much greater man if he 
had not been guilty of gross inconsistency. 
For after strenuously maintaining the rights 
of councils against the pontiffs, and boldly * 


2 Peace-loving as this pope may have been, ho did 
what the official usages of those times required, and 
issued a bull to all the faithful in the year 1447 ( Har- 
duin, tom. ix. p. 1313), in which he calls Felix iniqui- 
tntis alumnus, transfers the duohy of Savoy to the 
French king, exhorts that monarch or his dauphin to a 
crusade against his rival pontiff, and denies forgive- 
ness and eternal salvation to all who co-operate with 
him. Notwithstanding this, ho created this same Felix 
In the year 1 449, bishop of Sabina, cardinal and vlca- 
of the apostolic see in Savoy, and confirmed all the ju** 
didal sentences and acts of grace passed by him ; nay, 
he revoked all that he had angrily written or spoken 
against Felix and the council of Bssil. — Schl, 

• See Georgius, Eita Nicolai V> ad Fidem Veterwn 
Monumentorum, to which is annexed, Dhquixitio de 
Nicolai V. erga Literas et Literates Vires PUtrociniOt 
Rome, 1742, 4to. 
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defending the cause of the council of Basil 
against Eugene IV. upon being made pon- 
tiff he apostatized from himself and on the 
I8th January, 1460, denied that a council 
is superior to a pontiff, and severely prohi- 
bited appeals to councils ; and in the year 
1461 obtained from Lewis XI. king of 
France, the abrogation of the pragmatic 
sanction, which was favourable to coun- 
cils;* and finally, April 26th, 1463, he pub- 
licly disapproved of all that he had himself 
written in favour of the council of Basil, 
and decreed that Pius II. was to be heard 
and obeyed, but that ./Eneas Sylvius was 
to be condemned. After making this decla- 
ration he died in the month of July a.d. 
1464.* 

17. Paul II. previously Peter Barbo, a 
Venetian, who was raised to the chair of 
St. Peter in 1464 and died in 1471, per- 
formed some acts not unworthy of com- 
mendation, at least according to the views 
of this century; but he also did many things 
which are scarcely if at all excusable; 
among which his fixing the recurrence of the 
jubilee to every 25tli year is one of the 

» Lewis IX. or 8t. Lewis, a.d. published the 
first Pragmatic Sanction for securing the liberties of 
the Galilean oliurch against the pontitt's, in six article.s. 
Uut the Pragmatic S.anction here referred to was en- 
acted by Charles VII. with the concurrence of the 
greater prelates and nobles of his kingdom assembled 
at Bourgos, a.d. 14.38, and during the session of the 
council of Basil. The king reported 38 decrees of that 
council, and proposed to adopt the substance of them 
in 23 articles, which wore readily agreed to. The 38 
decrees of the council, as reported by the king, are in 
Uarduin’s Concilia^ tom. vill. p. 1949. The 23 articles 
were afterwards prohibited to be published, or to be 
kept anywhere, by autliorlty of the popes. This 
Pragmatic Sanction, Pius II. prevailed on Lewis XL to 
abrogate entirely. But the parliament of Paris refused 
to register his decree; and the king soon found ho had 
been duped by the pope, and therefore allowed the 
Pragmatic Sanction to stand. It was accordingly ob- 
served in France till the year 1.317, when Julius II. 
persuaded Francis 1. to substitute in its place the Co7i~ 
cordate^ which was approved by tl»e council of the La- 
teran then sitting. This Concordate, which may bo 
seen at large in Harduin, ConcHut, vol. ix. p. 18G7, &c. 
was a sort of compromise between tl'e pontiff and the 
Galilean church, in which the latter yielded up a part 
of their rights as secured by the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and had the rest secured to them. The parliament of 
Paris however resolutely refused to register it; and 
wlicn at length compelled to do it, they declared that 
it was solely by command of the king that they disap- 
proved of it and remonstrated against it. The Prag- 
matic Sanction of 1438 secured in France the freedom 
of election to bishoprics and abbacies, the installation 
by the ordinaries, the abolition of reservations, annats, 
&c. The Concordate Invested the king witli the right 
of nominating bishops and abbots, yet under restric- 
tions, and the pope was to confirm the election. Ex- 
l>eotatlvo8 and reservations were prohibited. Appealed 
causes wore to be tried whore they originated. No 
mention was made of annats. In other respects the 
provisions of the Pragmatic Sanction were followed in 
the Concordate. Such has ever since been for sub- 
stance the ecclesiastical law of France. See Burnet’s 
History of the Reformations vol. lil. par. i. p. 3, &c.; and 
the other authorities referred to in Cent. xvi. Sec, I, 
ch. 1. sec. 7, note 1, page 560, below. — Mur. 

Besides tlie common writers see the Nuumau Die. 
ttonnaire Hist, et Crit. tome H. p. 2G, art. £tiee S^floius. 



smallest. Hence his reputation with pos- 
terity is equivocal.® The two subsequent 
pontiffs, Sixtus IV. previously Francis d’ 
Albescola, who died in 1484, and Innocent 
Vlir. previously John Baptist Cibo, a 
Genoese, who died a.d. 1492, were of 
moderate characters, distinguished neither 
for great virtues nor for great faults. 
Each being anxious for the safety of Italy 
and all Europe on account of the power 
of the Turks, made preparations to with- 
stand them, and very earnestly urged the 
kings of Europe to make war upon them. 
But each met with obstacles which disap- 
pointed his most ardent wishes. Their other 
achievements were of no great importance.^ 
18. The last in the series of pontiffs of 
this century was Alexander VI. a Spaniard, 
whose true name was Rodoric Borgia. lie 
may not improperly be called the Xero of 
the pontiffs. For so many and so great 
villanies, crimes, and enormities are re- 
corded of him, that it must be certain he 
was destitute not only of all religion but 
even of all decency and shame. Among the 
things charged upon him, though some 
may be false and others overstated by his 
enemies, yet so many remain which are 
placed beyond all dispute, as are sufficient 
to render the memory of Alexander exe- 
crable in the view of all who have even a 
moderate share of virtue. A large part of 
his crimes, however, originated from his ex- 
cessive partiality for his children. For he 
had four sons by a concubine, among whom 
was the notorious Ctesar Borgia, infamous 
for his enormous vices, and likewise one 
daughter named Lucretia; and ho was in- 


3 Paul II. has obtained in our titnos a great and 
le.arncd patron in tlio celebrated Angelo Maria, cardi- 
nal Uiiirinus, distinguished for his numerous WTitiugs 
and achievements. Ho has written, Pauli II. I'Ha 
ex codice Angeliae Bibliothcexv drsutuptos preemmis ip- 
sius vi?idiciis adverms Platinum aliosquc oh( recta tores. 
Home, 1740, 4to. [Platina, who wrote a history of the 
popes, was put out of office and twice imprisoned by 
this pope, and these personal collisions may have af- 
fected his impartiality. Yet Paul does not seem to have 
been a very estimable character, take him all in all. 
He had little regard for learning, was fond of innova- 
tions, partial to his friends, persecuted the Hussites, 
deposed the king of Bohemia, violated sworn compacts, 
encouraged carnivals, &c. — Mur. 

4 Sixtus IV. carried nepotism [bestowment of honours 
and riches on his nephews and other relatives] to the 
highest pitch, and .thus provoked the hatred of the 
family of Pazzo in Venice against that of the Medici ; 
which was the source of oppression, robbery, assassi- 
nations, and destructive insurrections, commencing at 
Florence and involving all Italy in a bloody war, in 
which the pope himself engaged for the benefit of his 
nephews, and both laid Florence under an Interdict, 
and Ininself besieged it. See Muratori, ad ann. 1478. — 
Innocent VTII. had lived so shamefully before he 
mounted the Tlomish throne, that he had sixteen ille- 
gitimate children to make provision for. Yet on the 
papal throne he played the zealot against the Gormans, 
whom he accused of magic in his bull, Summis desida- 
rantes affeclibus. &o. and also against the Hussites, 
whom he well nigh extenninated. — Schl. 
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tent solely on bringing forward and enrich- 
ing these, without regarding honesty, reason, 
or religion.* Alexander died in the year 
1503 of poison, which he and his son Csesar 
had intended for others.* 

19, That most of the monastic orders 
wore herds of ignorant, lazy, dishonest, and 
debauched people, is evinced by numerous 
documents and by the testimony of all the 
best historians. The opulent monks, such 
as the Benedictines of every sort and the 
Augustinians, abused their wealth for the 
gratification of their lusts ; and by the 
great licentiousness of their lives in oppo- 
sition to their rules, rendered themselves 
extremely odious.* Some good and honest 
men, particularly in France and Germany, 
perceiving this, formed the purpose of 
reforming thcm.< Among the Germans, 
besides others who were solicitous to effect 
a reformation in particular monasteries, 
w(ire Nicolaus de Mazen, abbot of Moelk in 
Austria, and Nicolaus Diinkelspuhl, a pro- 
fessor at Vienna, who with great earnestness 
attemi)ted a reformation of the Benedictines 
throughout Germany; and they in fact 
produced sonm show of order and decency 
in many convents of Swabia, Franconia, 
and Bavaria.® In Franco many per.sons 


* The life of this most abomfiial)!;} tyrant lias been 
written by Alexander Cordon, .in Kngli.>>hinan [a 
Scotchman, 1729, fob — Mur.}, which appeared in a 
French translation, Amsterd. 17.i2, 2 vols. 8vo. but with 
far more moderation by tlie learned and ingenious author 
of the Hist, die Droit tublic Erclc^. Francois, to which 
work arc annexed Lives of Alexander VI. and Leo X. 
Lond. 1737, 8vo, and 1751, 4to. [The reader should 
also consult, especially, Burchard’s Diariuni, in Ec- 
card’s Corpus HiU. Mtdi* JEvi, tom, ii. p. 2017, Ac. — 
ISchl [Summary biographies of those monsters, Alex- 
ander and his son Cicsar, may bo seen in most of the 
biographical dictionaries. Debaucliery, incest, murder, 
protligacy, faithlcs.sness, &c. are charged upon them.— 
A1 ur. 

* All the historians of the highest credibility afllrm 
this; but Voltaire not long since attempted to show 
that Alexander died a natural death in his Annah‘s de 
V Empire, tome ii. [The common and the probable 
statement is, that Alexander and his son, in order to 
get the wealth of certain cardinals, determined to poison 
them, and therefore invited them to dine. Before the 

! arrival of the guests they, by mistake of the servant, 
j drank the poisoned cup themselves. Alexander died 
almost immediately, but Ciesar recovered in great mea- 
sure and lived to perpetrate other crimes. — A/ ur. — 
[Ranke, the most accurate and trustworthy of inqui- 
rers, supports the view that Alexander “died of the 
poison he had destined for another.” — Popes of Horne, 
Mrs. Austin’s transl vol. i. p. 52. — R. 

^ See Senging's Tuitiones Ordinis S. TJenedicti, or 
Oration delivered in the council of Basil, a.d. 1433, 
against the vices of the Benedictines, in Pezius, Bib~ 
■ Hath. Ascetica, tom. viii. p. 617, &c. 
j < See Leibnitz’s Prefatio ad tom. ii. Script or. Rrunt- 
vieen. p. 40. 

* See, respecting these men, Kropf, In the Jiihlio~ 
theca Mellicensis, seu de Eitis et Srriptis Benedict, 
Mellicen. p. 143, &c. 163, &c. also p. 203, 206. [Here 
also may be mentioned John Burch, a regular Augus- 
tinian canon and provost of the cloister of Novum 
Opus near Halle in Saxony, who undertook by com- 
mand of the famous cardinal and papal legato in Ger- 
many, Nicolaus de Cusa, the reformation of the Saxon 
monasteries, and wrote a history of the matter, De 
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formed designs for the reformation of the 
Benedictine order, among whom Guido ' 
Juvenalis, a man of erudition, acquired dis- 
tinction by his writings.® But a still greater 
number, both in France and elsewhere, re- 
sisted these reformers and did them all the 
injury they could. 

20. The mendicant monks, particularly 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, gave as 
much olTence by their arrogance, their 
(piarrelsome tein])or, their invasion of the 
rights of others, their propagation of super- 
stition, ^ and their vain and futile dis- 
putes about religion, as the opulent monks 
did by their luxury, their laziness, their 
hatred of learning and science, and their 
other vices. Hence the old contests of the 
bishops and priests with the mendicants, 
and the complaints of the theologians in 
most of the universities and provinces, 
respecting tlie errors of these monks, and 
their dangerous opinions on religious sub- 
jects, were almost never at rest, and were 
very fiequently brought before the pon- 
tifical court. Dillercnt pontiffs of this 
century stood differently affected towards 
these fraternities, and hence these con- 
flicts assumed various aspects at different 
times.® This hatred against the mendi- 
cants was not a litile increased by the 
persecution of the Beghards, whhjh was 
hot throughout this century. For the 
Beghards and Lollhards, being cruelly 
harassed by their enemies, the priests and 
others, freipiently took refuge in the third 
order of the Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
Augustinians, hoping to find security under 
the protection of these powerful fraterni- 
ties. Nor were their hopes entirely frus- 
trated. But their persecutors now at- 
tack<*d also their protectors, that is, the 
mendicants, and often caused the latter 


Beformationibus et Visitatinnihus Dtversorum utrius- 
qu.e sexHs Mminsteriorum, an extract from which ia In 
l.eibnitz'8 Seriplores Hernm Brunsinren.t. tom. ii. p. 
476, See. and the work entire, p. 806, &c. Extracts 
from it are given by Sernler, Selerta Keel. Hist. Capita, 
tom. iii. aaicul. xv. p. 42, Ac. — Schl. 

Sec liiron’a Singulnriteg Histnriq. et Lifter, tome ill. 
p. 49, &c. [In the fifth volume of the Hist, de i.angue- 
dor, we are informed that in the year 1411 the French 
parliament sent cornmissionvrH into the province of 
Languedoc, to Inquire Into tha shameful conduct of 
the IJenedictinos there; and that the archbishops of 
Narbonne and Toulouse in vain assembled a synod to 
excommunicato these commissioners. — Schl. 

’ The Franciscans, for example, preached in the city 
of Lubec that whoever died clad in the Franciscan 
garb would certainly be saved; and that St. Francis 
every year descended from heaven in order lo deliver 
his followers from purgatory, just as Christ descended 
Into hell to bring up thence the souls of the patriarchs. 
See Eccard’s Corpus Scriptor. Medii Moi, tom. il. p. 
1101.— Sc/*/. 

B See Launoi, De Canone, Omnis utriueque sexus. 
In his 0pp. tom. i. par. 1. p. 287, &c. ; Bulicus, Hist. 
Acad, Paris, tom. v. p. 189, 196, 204, 522, *58, 601, 
617,762; and Wood's Antiq. Oxon. voL i. p. 210, 212 
224, &c. 
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great trouble, involving them in painful 
contests. 

21. The rebellious and more rigid Fran- 
ciscans who had revolted froni the pontiff 
and the Romish church, that is, the Fra- 
tricelli as they were commonly called, with 
their Tertiaries or Beghards, continued 
openly at war with the pontiffs. Their 
principal scat was Italy, and particularly 
the Picenum or the marquisate of Ancona 
and the neighbouring regions, for here the 
president of the sect resided. Nicolaus 
y. violently persecuted them about the 
middle of the century, employing against 
them the Franciscan monks, soldiers, and 
judges, and in 1449 he committed many 
of them to the flames for their persevering 
obstinacy.* Succeeding pontifls continued 
the persecution, and none of them more 
fiercely and resolutely than Paul II. who 
however is said to have punished their 
audacity more by imprisonment and exile 
than by fire and fagot. ^ Yet the Fratri- 
celli, whose great appearance of pietjr 
procured them supporters of much emi- 
nence, frequently repelled for(;e by force ; 
they also stew some of the inquisitors, and 
among others Angelo, a Camaldulcnsian.^ 
And this sect, which made conformity with 
Christ to consist in mendicity, produced 
no less commotions in Bohemia and in the 
adjoining Silesia.* Even the king of 
Bohemia himself favoured them, for which 
Paul II. excommunicated him.® In France 
the inquisitors condemned to the flames 
all they could lay hands on for in the 
parts about Toulouse many of these people 
lay concealed. Some also migrated to 
England and Ireland.® This party con- 
tinued to exist amidst numerous troubles 
and calamities till the time of the reforma- 
tion in Germany, when those who remained 
espoused the cause of Luther. 

22. Of the religious fraternities which 
were founded in this century, none is 
more worthy of notice or was more useful 
to the Christian cause than that of the 


* Soe the preceding century, pages 604, 505, above. 

* Sartius, De Antiqua Picentnm CimUite Cupromon- 
tana (In Calogera’s RacroUa di OpuscoH Scientffici, 
tom. xxxix. p. 39, 81, 97), where are some extracts 
from the manuscript dialogue of Jac. de Marchia, 
against the Fratricellf. 

* Q,uiriul, Pita Pauli If. p. 78, &o. ; Targlonius, 
Preface to the CUiror, FeneUmtm Episiola; ad Maglia- 
bechium, tom. 1. p. xllli. &c. where there Is notice of the 
writings of Nicolaus Palmerius and others against the 
Fratricelli, in the reign of Paul II. which have never 
been published. 

* See the Acta Snnrfnr. tom. ii. Mali, p. 366, &c. 

* Schelhorn’s Acta ad Hutor. Ecekt, pert^ par. i. a 

66, 283, &c. r r t- 

« Quirlni, Pita Pauli IT. p. 73. 

’ I have in MS. the Acta Inquitifiortis contra Jo. 
Gudulchi de Ca$telliom et Franc, de Archata Fratri^ 
cello.*, w'ho were burned in France, a.d. 1454. 

* Wood's Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 832, &c. 


[Pabt II, 

Brethren and Clerks of the Common Life 
living under the rule of St. Augustine. 
This sect indeed was instituted in the 
preceding century by the pious, learned, 
and good Gerhard Groote or Magnus of 
Daventer;® but it was first approved in 
this century at the council of Constance, 
and was propagated throughout Holland, 
Lower Germany, and other provinces. 
The sect was divided into the literary 
Brethren or the Clerks and the unlearned 
Brethren, who lived in different houses but 
in the bonds of the greatest friendship. 
The Clerks devoted themselves to tran- 
scribing books, the cultivation of polite 
learning, and the instruction of youth ; and 
they erected schools wherever they went. 
The [unlearned] Brethren laboured with 
their hands, and pursued various mechanic 
trades. Neither were under the restraint 
of religious vows ; but still they ate at a 
common table, and had a general commu- 
nity of goods. The Sisters lived in nearly 
the same manner, and the time which was 
not employed in prayer and reading they 
devoted to the education of female chil- 
dren, and to such labours as were suitable 
for their sex. The schools of these Clerks 
of the Common Life were very celebrated 
in this century, and in them were trained 
nearly all the restorers of polite learning 
in Germany and Holland; and among 
others the great Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
Alexander Uegius, John Murmelius, and 
otliers.i® On the rise of the Jesuits, these 
schools, previously so very useful, ceased to 
flourish, and at this day only a few of 
them exist. These Brethren were often 
designated by the appellations of Beghards 
and Lollhards, which were common to so 
many sects; and they were much hated 
by those priests and monks who were un- 
friendly to learning and the fine arts.** 

23. Of the Greeks who acquired reputa- 
tion as writers, the most worthy of notice 

® The life of tills famous Dutchman, Gerhard Groote, 
was written by Thomas i Kempls and is published in 
the works of Kempis, being the first of the lives of 
cloven of his contemporaries. 

This order is treated of by Mirajus in his Chroni- 
cm, ad an. 1384, by Helyot in his Hist, des Ordres 
MonastiqueSf tome iii. and by others. Ilut I have here 
.added some things from documents never printed. 
For I possess some papers and records which give a 
clearer account of the Institution and history of the 
Clerks of the Common Life than are to be found in the 
printed works. 

n In the records of this century we frequently read 
that the I.ollhards, and sometimes that the Beghards, 
opened schools at Daventer, Brunswick, Kbnlgsberg, 
Munster, and various other places. These Lollhards 
were Clerks of the Common Life, who being good, 
industrious, and usefhl schoolmasters, were often in- 
vited and sent for by the magistrates of cities fbr the 
sake of the public good, [See section 112,** Of the Freer 
Spiritual Associations,*’ in Gieseler’s Lehrbuchy &c. 
Cunningham’s transl. vol. iii. p. 98, fto. He concurs in 
Moshelm’s derivation of Lollard, soo p. 606, above.— A. 
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were the following; Simeon of Thessa- 
lonica, several of whose tracts, besides a 
book against Heresies and some writings 
against the Latins have been published. ^ 
Joseph Bryennius, who wrote on the 
Trinity and against the Latins.* Maca- 
rius Macros, who likewise greatly hated 
the Latins.3 George Phranza, noted for 
his History which is printed among the 
Byzantine writers.^ Marcus of Ephesus, 
the strenuous opposer of the council of 
Florence.^ Bessarion. a cardinal, the dis- 
tinguished su{)porter of the moderate 
Platonic school, renowned for his genius 
and erudition, but odious to the Greeks, 
because he favoured the cause of the Latins 
and planned the union of the two nations 
to the detriment of the Greeks.® George 

1 Fabricius, Blhlioth. Crtcc. tom. xiv. 49; Simon, 6Vi- 
tiqiie de la liibliu. Ecrlh. par A/. Du Pint tome i. p. 
400. [Simeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica, died a.d. 
1429, while Tliessalonica was besieged the second time 
by the Turks. His principal works are a large treatise 
on the church, its ceremonies, ministers, &c. a dialogue 
against all heresies, and Answers to eighty-five (tues- 
tions of Gabriel, metropolitan of Pentapolis. E.vtracts 
and imperfect copies of parts of these wore published 
by Allatius, Morin, and Goar ; and his whole works 
much better, at Jassi in Moldavia, 1GH3, small folio. 
Ho was one of the greatest iiien among the Greeks of ' 
his ago.— A/wr. j 

* Joseph Bryennius was a Constantin opolitan monk, 
and a distinguished preacher. He flourished a.d. 1420, 
and died between 1131 and 1438. His works were 
printed, l-eips. 1768, in two vols. 8vo, and consist of 
various Discourses and Dlnlogiies against the Latins. 
1'liose on the Trinity respect the procession of the 
Holy Spirit. — Mur. \ 

3 Macarius Macros was a monk of Mount Afhos. 
prior of a monastery at Constantinople, and protosyn- 
cellus. His hostility to the Latins exposed him to 
vexations. The emperor, John I’aleeologus, sent him 
on an embassy to Rome, and he died on his return, 
A n. 1431. He wrote a tract on the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, mentioned by Leo Allatius, De ConxensUt 
Ac. lib. ii. c. 18, sec. 10. — Mur. 

4 George Phranza was nobly born, a d. 1401, was 
admitted to court, a.d. 1418, and filled various offices, 
civil, military, and diplomatic, till the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453, when he was made a 
prisoner. Recovering his liberty, he fought and .served 
his country in the Morea, till that was conquered by 
the Turks in 1466. He now retired to Italy, and thence 
to Corcyra, where he became a monk, assumed the 
name of Gregory, and spent his life in writing the 
history of his country. He died a.d. 1477. Ills his- 
tory of Byzantine affairs from a.d 1260 to 1476 is 
brief till he comes to his own times, and then full and 
minute. With some abridgment and in a Latin trans- 
lation, it was published by Pontanus, Ingolst. 1604, 4to, 
subjoined to Theophilus Slmocatta. — Mtir. 

^ Simon, Critique de Ui Jliblio. E .cfhtast. par M. 
Du Pin, tome i. p. 431. [Marcus Eugenicus was a 
learned schoolmaster at Constantinople, bishop of 
Ephesus, A.D. 1436, and imperial ambassador to the 
council of Ferrara, a.d. 143S. There he strenuously 
opposed the doctrines of the Latins, and was the only 
one of the Greeks who persevered in rejecting the 
terms of the union between the two churches. F(»r 
this conduct the emperor was displeased with him, 
and the pope demanded his punishment ; but the nation 
applauded him, and he lived in honour, employing the 
rest of his life in exposing the comipt proceedings at 
Ferrara, and confuting the dogmas of the Latin church. 
His works, oonsistlng of letters and tracts, are partly 
oentained in the Acts of the council of Ferrara, panly in 
Leo Allatius De Consensu, &c. in the Orthodoxogra- 
phia, and partly in manuscript. — Afur. 

0 Concerning this celebrated man and others here 
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Scholarius, also called Gennadi us, contended 
more learnedly and more lucidly than the 
rest of his countrymen against the Latins, 
and especially against the council of Flo- 
rence.’^ George Geraistius Pletho a learned 
man, who awakened in many of the Italians 
an ardour for Platonic philosophy and for 
all the Grecian learning.* Gregory Tra- 
pezuntius, who translated some of the best 
Greek authors into Latin, and also wrote 
some tracts in favour of the Latins again.st 
the Greeks.® George Codinus, who has 

mentioned, see Boenior and Humphrey Hody, in their 
books De Greeds Literar. Instaurat. also Fabricius, 
Jiiblioth. Grac. [Bessarion was a native of Trebisond, 
a monk of the order of St. Basil, bishop of Nice a.d. 
1436, and imperial envoy to the council of Ferrara in 
1438. Mere he learnedly defended the doctrines of the 
Greek church for a time, but at length gave up to the 
Latins and was the principal cause of the union agreed 
on. Returning to Constantinople his popularity de- 
clined, and ho was obliged to refuse the patriarchate 
olfercd him by the emperor. He now retired to Italy, 
was made bp. of Tusculum and a cardinal, papal legato 
at Bologna, patron of the Dominican and Franciscan 
orders, was near being made pope in 1455, and again in 
1471. He laboured to rouse the Europeans to war 
against the Turks iji 1458, was frequently papal legate, 
and died on his return from Franco a.d. 1472, aged 77. 
His works consist of orations, epistles, and tracts, 
chiefly in relation to the controversies between the 
Greeks and Latins (most of which are in the Concilia), 
and a defence of the Platoidc Philosophy, a correction 
of Plato De Legibus, and a translation of Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, wliich weixj published, Venice, 1503, 1506. 
His private library which was very valuable he gave to 
the city of Venice.— A///r. 

’ Simon, Cr^ance de I’ Kglise Orientate siir la Tran- 
suhstant. p. 87, and Critique de la Bibliu. F.ccUU. par M, 
Du Pin, tome i. p. 1638, &c. [This George Scholarius 
was one of the Greek envoys at the council of Ferrara 
in 1438, whore he delivered three orations in favour of 
union with the Latims, extant in Harduin's Condlin, tom. 
ix. p. 446. Some other speoebes and tracts of a similar 
tenor are ascribed to liim. But afterwards he changed 
sides ajid wrote against the council of Ferrara published, 
Gr. [Rome, 1618] 4to. Wlion the Turks captured 
Constantinople A.n. 1453, he was made patriarch by the 
Sultan, as.sumed the name of Gennadius, reigned five 
years, and then retired to a monastery. As patriarch 
he was treated with attention by the Sultan Mahomet, 
and delivered before him an apologetic discourse, which 
was translated into Turkish and has been frequently 
printed in Greek, Turkish, and Latin. This work, with 
a dialogue on the Way of Salvation, a tract on Predes- 
tination, and an oration on the Trinity, may bo found 
in Latin in the Bihlio. Patrum, tom. xxvi. But the 
learned have not all agreed that Gennadlus the patri- 
arch and George Scholarius wore the same person, and 
some have made two Georges instead of one. — Mur. 

^ George Gemistius surriained Pletho, was born at 
Con.Htantinoplo, but spent most of his life in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. He was an acute and learned Platonist, and 
a decided opponent of the Latins. He was employed by 
the iJrocks In the council of Ferrara to unravel the 
subtleties of the Latin metaphysicians, was preceptor in 
philosophy to Cardinal Bessarion and to the Medici Oi 
Florence, and lived it is said to the age of one hundr^ 
years. His works are, De Differentia. Phitosophice Arts- I 
totelis et Platonis, de Firtuttfais, Scholia in Zoroastris 
Oracufa, on portions of the history of Greece, and two 
tracts on the procession of the Holy Spirit. — Mur. 

® George Trapezuntius, whose parents were from 
Trebizond. was born in Crete a.d. 1396. After obtain- 
ing a good education among the Greeks, he removed to 
ItSly where he spent his life as a teacher and writer. 
Pope Eugene emplt^ed him as a Greek secretary ; and 
after the death of Eugene, Alphonso, king of Naples, 
was his patron. In 1465 he mode a voyage to Crete 
and Constantinople. He returned, sunk into idiocy, 
aud died at the age of 90 at Rome a.]>. 14s 6. He wrou* 
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left us various contributions to the Byzan- 
tine history.* 


on the Prooossion of tho Holy Spirit, in favour of the ! 
I.atin8, the Martyrdom of Andrew of Chios a.d. 1465, ! 
on the el^ht parts of speech, a concise logic, a compa- | 
rison of Plato and Aristotle, on rhetoric, on the decep- 
tions of Astrology, exi»ositions of some of Cicero's 
orations, and Latin translations of the works of Cyril, 
Chrysostom, Gregory Nyssen, Basil, also of Eusebius's 
Freeparnt. Emng. Aribtotle’s lihetitric, and Ptolemy's 
yllmagest . — M ur. 

» George Codinus, surnamed Curopalates, was a 
Greek whoso ago and history are little known. He 
probably lived and wrote soon after the capture of Con- 
stantinople A.D. He wrote on the ofliccs and 

officers of the court and church of Constantinople 
(Paris, 1648, fol. by Goar), on tiie antiquities of Con- 
stantinople, a description of Constantinople, on its 
statues and curiosities, on its edittces, on the church of 
8t. Sophia in that city, and a history of the Constanti- 
nopolitati emperors from Constajifine the Great to 
Constantine Palo'ologug, and tho capture of the city by 
the Turk's. All these, except tho first, were published 
by Lambeoclus, 16.5.5, fol. 

The following Greek writers arc passed over by 
Moalieim ; — 

Joseph, archbishop of Kplicsus and patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 1416 -l ljl). He was long averse from 
a union with the Latins, but at length yielded the 
point, went to the council of Florence, argued for a 
union, signed the articles of it on a sick bed, repented 
of it, and died eight days after signing the instrument. 
He iias left us two epistles addres.sed to the council of 
Badl, and an address to a synod at Conatantinople 
when about to go to Italy and Florence. 

John Cananns wrote a history of the siege of Con- 
stantinople l)y tlie Turks, In the year 1422 (at which 
time he flourished), e.xtant, Gr. and Lat, subjoined to 
tho history of George Acropolita, Paris, 16.51, fol. 

Demetrius Chrysolora.g, an eminent philosopher and 
astronomer a.d. 1130, much esteemed by tlie emperor, 
Emmanuel Paliuologus. lie wrote an oration and 
two dialogues against tho Latins which are in the Va- 
tican Library. 

Esaias of Cyprus, a Greek who espoused tho cause 
of tho f.atlns about a.d. U.'JO In a long epistle, extant, 
Gr. and Lat. in Leo Allatius, De Conscnxu, Ac. lib. ii. 
cap, xvili. sec. xvi. and in tho Onvea Orthod, tom. i. 
p. 396. 

John Anagnosta of Thoasalonlca, who witnessed the 
siege and capture of that city in 1430 and again in 
1432, of wiiich he wrote a narrative and a monody, pub- 
lished by Leo Allatius, Symmicta, par. ii. p. 317, &c. 

Andreas do Petra, born and educated among the 
Greeks, and by them made a bishop; he afterwards 
joined tho Latins, and as papal legate argued against 
his countrymen in the council of Hash a. d. 1432, and 
in that of Ferrara 1438, Both his speeches are in Bzo- 
vius's Annates Ecclet. ad aim. 1432, sec. 37 and 14.38, 
sec. 8. 

John Eugenius, monophylax of the patriarchal church 
of Constantinople, and brother to Marcus of Ephesus, 
whom he accompanied to the council of Ferrara a.d. 

1 138. He wrote against that council, and Leo Allatius 
has given extracts from the work, De ruigatorio, p. 
61, ‘220, 241, 2G5. 

Isidorus Ruthensis or of Russia, born at Thessalo- 
nioa, a Baslllan monk, abbot of St. Demetrius at Con- 
stantinople, sent to the council of Basil in 143.5, 
rtturned, and was made metropolitan of Kiow and 
primate of all Russia, attended the council of Florence 
1438, there opposed the Latins, then changed sides and 
signed the articles of union, remained in Italy, was 
niade a cardinal In 1439, soon after went to Russia 
where he was arrested and imprisoned for betraying 
the cause of the Greeks, escaped with difficulty and 
fled, was by the pope made titular patriarch of Constan- 
tinople and papal legate in the east, witnessed the cap- 
ture of that city in 1 453, escaped to Italy, became dean 
of the college of cardinals and died at Rome a.d. 1463. 
He wrote an epistle describing the siege and capture of 
Constantinople, which was published in Reusner’s 
Epistolai Turdcce, Wh. iv. p. 104. 

Silvester Sguropulus, or as he writes it, Syropulus, a 
deacon, dica*ophylax, and one of the select council of 
the patriarch at Constantinople. He attended his pa- 


24. The Latin writers form a host almost 
innumerable. We shall name only the 
principal of those who attempted by their 
pens to subserve the cause of religion. The 
greatest of these by the acknowledgment 
of them all was John Gerson, chancellor 
of the university of Paris, a man of vast 


triarch to the council of Ferrara in J 438, was concerned 
in all that related to the Greeks, and decidedly and 
perseveringly opposed the union, but was compelled by 
authority to subscribe its articles. On his return ho 
found himself odious to the people for having yielded 
so far, resigned his office, and wrote a history of the 
transactions at Ferrara, which was publi.shed, Gr. and 
Lat. by R. Creighton (afterwards bishop of Bath and 
Wells), at the Hague, 1 060, Ibl. [See note 1, p. .533. — R. 

Joseph, bishop of Modon in Greece a.d. 1436. He 
wrote an apology for the council of Florence against 
Marcus of Ephesus, extant, Gr. and Lat. in Harduin’s 
Conrrtia, tom. ix. p. .549, Ac. 

John, the Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria a.d. 1440. 
He wrote an adulatory epistle to Pope Eugene I V. a 
Latin version of which is in llarduiu's Cuuctlia, tom. 
ix. p. 1018, &c. 

Hicodeinus, an Ethiopian and abbot of the Ethlovnan 
monks resident at Jerusalem a.d. 1440, wrote a similar 
epistle to the pope, which wo have in Latin in liar- 
duin's Concilia, tom. ix. p. 1031, Ac. 

Gregory Melissenus called Mammas, a monk, peni- 
tentiary of tlie church of Constantinople, and confe.ssor 
to tile emperor. He attended the council of Ferrara, 
was at first violent against tho Latins, but being bribed 
he turned about and urged the union. In 1440 he was 
made patriarch of Constantinople, but a few years after 
found it expedient to resign that dignity. He wrote an 
Apology for the council of Florence against Marcus of 
Ephesus, extant, (»r. and Lat. in Ilarduin's Concilia, 
toin. ix. p. 601, Ac. also an epistle to the emperor 
Alexius Comnenus on tho procession of the Holy 
Spirit, printed, Gr. and Lat. in Leo Allatius, Greec. 
Orthod. tom. i. p. 419. 

John Argyropulus of Constantinople. When that 
city was taken in 14.53 he retired to Italy. Cosmo de 
Medlcis made him iirceoptor to his .son Peter and his 
nephew Laurence. After residing some time at Flo- 
rence the plague caused him to remove to Rome, where 
he lectured on Aristotle. He died near the close of 
the century. Ho was very learned, very vain, very rich, 
and a very great eater. Besides translations and* expo- 
sitions of the works of Aristotle often printed, he wrote 
on the procession of the Holy Spirit and the council 
of Florence, extant, Or. and Lat. in Leo Allatius, Grccc. 
(Mhod. tom. 1, p. 400. 

Matthwus Camariola, a distinguished philosopher 
and rhetorician of Constantinople, who witnessed the 
capture of that city in 1453 and described the scene in 
a long epistle, a considerable part of which, Gr. and 
Lat. is in Crucius, Turcogrtecia, lib. i. p. 76. Many 
other writings of his exist in manuscript. 

Ducas, nephew to Michael Ducas, of Constan(;inople. 
On the capture of that city 1453, he retired to J.esbo8 
and entered the service of the tributary Christian 
prince, for whom he performed several embassies to the 
'Turkish sovereigns till the capture of Lesbos in 1562. 
He wrote llistoria Byzantina, from a.d. 1341 to 1462, 
preceded by a brief chronicle from the creation, pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1649, fol. 

George or Gregory Hermonyinus or Charitonymus, 
a native of Sparta, who on the capture of Constantino- 
ple 1453, fled to France and taught Greek in the uni- 
versity of Paris. In 1476 Pope Sixtus IV. sent him as 
his legate into England. He translated into Latin 
Geiinadius's tract, De I'ita SalutU Hominum, the life 
of Mohammed, and some other things, and wrote a 
demonstration that Christ is the Son of God and him- 
self God, printed, Gr. and Lat. Augsb. 1608, 8vo. 

Laonicus Chalcocoridylas or Chalcondylas, a native 
of Athens, flourished a.d. 1468, and wrote a History of 
the Turks from a.d. 1300 to 1463, published, Gr. and 
Lat. Geneva, 1615, fol. and Paris, 1650, fol. 

Manuel, a native of Greece, pupil of Matthseus Ca- 
mariota and orator of the great church of Constantino- 
ple, A.D. 1600. He wrote a confutation of Friar 
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influence, the oracle of the council of Con- 
stance, and still in high estimation with 
such of the French as would maintain their 
liberties against the Roman pontiffs.* He 
wrote and did much which was very useful 
to purify the religion, excite the piety, and 
cure the disorders of the church; but in 
several things he saw but imperfectly what 
would comport with the true principles of 
Christianity. Nicolaus de Clemangis [of 
Clamenge], a lover of truth and right, 
who eloquently deplored the calamities of 
his day and the miserable state of the Chris- 
tian world.* Alphonsus Tostatus of Avila, 
who loaded the sacred Scripture with a 
ponderous commentary, and wrote some 
other things in which there is a mixture of 
good and bad.’ Ambrose of Camalduli has 


Francis, the Dominican, respecting the procession of 
the Holy Spirit, unleavened bread, purgatory, tlio pri- 
macy of the i)ope, &c. published, Or. and Lat. by l^e 
Moyne, Varia Sacra, p. 270. — .Mur. 

‘ Du Pin, Garsoniana, prefixed to his edition of Ger- 
aon’s Works, Antwerp, 1700, 5 vols. fol. and inserted 
by Launoi, in hia Hid. Gymnnsii Hamrreni, par. iii. 
iib. ii. cap. i. in his Gpp. tom. iv. par. i. p, .'iU ; Von 
dor llardt, Acta Cnnc/lii Cond rnt. torn. 1. par. iv. p. 
2(5, See. [John Charlier do Gerson was born a.i>. 13G.'1, 
at Gerson in the dioce.so of Rlieims, educated in the 
college of Navarre at Paris, succeeded to the chancel- 
lorship of the university about A.n. 1395, was .active in 
condemning John Petit and his doctrine in 1407, and 
subsequently laboured much to heal the divisions and 
correct the abuses of the church of Romo. He was at 
the councils of Rhoims, Pisa, and Con.stance. When 
the last of these councils broke up in 1418, lie could not 
safely return to Paris where the duke of llurgundy was 
in power, and he travelled througli Germany and Swit- 
iterland, and settled at Lyons where he died In 1429. 
He composed no large work, but left a vast number of 
tracts, speeches, sermons, letters, and poems, which 
are dogmatical, polemic, exogetic, mystic, opinions on 
que.stions of public interest at that day, projects for 
reforming abuses, ^c. The most v.aluable are said to 
be those occasioned by the council of Constance. — 
Mur. [See respecting this remarkable man the chap- 
ters in Bonnechosc’s liejormers before the Reformation, 
entitled Wucliffe and Germn, vol. i. p. 48, ikc. and 
France and Gta-son, vol. ii. p. 2G4, &c. — K. 

* See Launol's Hid. Gymnanii Nauarr. par. lil. lib. 
ii, cap. iii. p. 55.5, &c.; Longueval’s Hid. de I' Ef^lise 
Galbcane, tome xiv. p. 436. His works, though not 
entire, were publi.-hed with a glossary by Lydiu.s, Ley- 
den, 1613, 4to. [Nicolaus do Clemangis was born at 
Clamenge near Chalons, was educated In tlie college 
of Navarre, and became rector of the university of 
Paris in 1393. He so distinguished himself for the 
elegance of his Latin epistles that Benedict XI 11. 
called him to Avignon, and made him his private se- 
cretary. But in 1408 bdng suspected of composing the 
papal bull which laid France urider an interdict, he 
endured violent persecution. He retired into the Al- 
pine coXintry; and though afterwards proved innocent 
and invited back to France, he chose to spend his days 
in retirement. He died about a.u. 1440, an honest and 
pious man. His works, besides about 150 letters, con- 
sist of nearly a dozen tracts and poems, the most im- 
portant of which are, De Corrupto Ec.clesice Statu, 
Deploratio Calamitatis Ecclesiast. per Schixma Nefan- 
dmimum in heroic verse, De Fruetu Fremi, De Navis 
Festivitatibus non Instiiuendis, De Antiehristo, De Stu~ 
dio TheologicB, Sia.— Mur. [Several of tliese pieces are 
printed by Von der llardt, in his Acta Ctmcilii Con- 
stant. who also gives an account of his life in vol. 1. 
par. ii. p. 71, &c.— A. 

* Alphonsus Tostatus, a voluminous Spanish writer, 
who studied at Salamanca, attended the council of 
Basil in 1434, became bishop of Avila, and was ad- 


acquired great fame by his accurate know- 
ledge of the Greek language and literature, 
and by his various eflbrts for establishing 
harmony between the Greeks and the La- 
tins.* Nicolaus of Cusa, a man of varioya 
learning and no contemptible genius, but not 
possessed of a sound and vigorous judgment, 
as apfiears from his Conjectures concerning 
the Last Day.^ John Nieder distin- 
guished himself by various writings which 
indicate the state of those times, and by 
his travels and achievements.® John Capis- 
tranus was esteemed great by the Romish 
court, because he contended vigorously for 
the supremacy of the pontiffs against all 
sorts of opposers.^ John Wesselius and 

I vanced to the Idghest oltices in the kingdom. Ho died 
i in 1454, aged some say 40 year.-^, othin's say 45 years. 
He was a man of immense reading, excellent memory, 
respectable Judgment, and famed for his ascetic piety. 
His works, repeatedly printed and llrst under cardinal 
Ximcncs, fill 27 volumes, folio. Of these, 24 are com- 
mentaries on the whole IVihle.— Afur. [It l.s singular 
that writers on Biblical Oitlci.sm have given no 
account of the labours of this voluminous connnen- 
tator, wbo.se expository writings fill twenty-four foJo 
volimtes, and who was styled by l>is contemporaries— 
Stupor Mundi . — R. 

* Ambrosius Camaldulcmis was born at Portico not 
far from Florence, became a Cam.aldulonKlan monk at 
the age of 14, acquired a thorough knowledge of Greek 
UTider Emmanuel Gbrysoloras, was made general of 
his order about the year 1440, was repeatedly nomi- 
nated a c.ardiuiil, .served the popes faithfully and with 
great ability in the councils of Basil, Ferrara, and 
Florence, and l>ecamo almoner to the pope. He died 
in his monastery at an advanced age, in high repute 
for sanctity. His life was written at great length by 
Augustine of Florence, itj an Appotidl.x to his Hisloria 
Camaldulenxium. Besides numerous translations from 
the Greek fathers and many It tter.s, he has left a Ho- 
doeporicon or journal of his travels to inspect the 
monasteries of his order, arid some ot the public docu- 
monts for uniting the Greek and Latin clmrchcs.— 
j\Jur. 

^ Bayle, Rrspome anx Qae.dionx d'un f^roelvdaf, 
tome ii. chap. 117, 1 18, p. 517, 8cc. His works are piib- 
blished in one vol. [three volumes.— -Af nr.], fol. Basil, 
1.56.5. [Nicolaus Ousanus wa.s born of indigent parents 
at Cusa in the diocese of Treves, A.n. 1403, educated 
by Count de Manderscheidt, made doctor of theology 
and of canon law, was dean of Coblentz, and arch- 
deacon of Liege. In the council of Basil he at first 
opposed tho papal protension«, an»i wrote on the sub- 
ject, entitled be Cat/wlica Cuntoniuntia. But he 
afterwards changed sides, became Inshop of Brixen, 
fell out with the emperor Sigismund, was made a car- 
dinal, and repeatesily papal legate. He died A.n. 1464, 
aged 63. He was very learned, understood Greek and 
llebrew, and excelled In philosophy and mathematics. 
His works were printed, Parl.s, 1.514, and Basil, 1650, 
in three vols. fol. Tho first volume is chiefly on theo- 
logy, the cecond on controversial subjects, and the third 
on mathematics, astronomy, Sic.— Mur. [See also 
OerdcB, Historia liefurtnut. vol. iii. p. 6, &C. for a no- 
tice of this eminent sciiolar and precursor of the Re- 
formation. — R. 

® See p. 516, note 4. — Mur. 

t See Lenfant’s Hist, dela Gnetre des HusAte.*, tome 
ii. p. 254, 8 jc. ; Wadding’s Annates Minorum, tom. ix. 
p. 67. [Joim Capistranus was born In the village of 
Capistro in Abruzzo, Italy, a.d. 1385; became a Fran- 
ciscan monk of the regular observance, was repeatedly 
Cisalpine general of his order, was an inquisitor and 
papal legate, and as such preaclied up and enjoined 
crusades against the Fratricelli in Italy, the Hussites 
in Bohemia, and the Turks in Hungary, with dreadful 
effect. He died in 1456 aged 71. His writings are 
chiefly on different points of canon law, and are con* 
tallied mostly in the Tractatus Juris. — Mur, 
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Jerome Savonarola are to be ranked among The latter was a Dominician of Ferrara, 
the wisest and best men of that age. * The and a pious, eloquent, and learned man. 
former was of Groningen, and for his great Having probed the Romish ulcers too 
perspicuity was called the Light of the freely, he suffered for his rashness, being 
World. The doctrines which Luther after- burned at the stake in 149S at Florence. 


ward.s taught more clearly he advanced to 
some extent, and he candidly exposed and 
C(‘nsured the defects of tlie Romish religion. 

• Maias, Fita Reuf'hlhii. [.r<ihn Weasel, called also 
Haailius, and Hermann Gesvort, Goesvort or Gaiisvort, 
was born at Groningen, a.d. 1400 or rather 1410. He 
studied long in tbo sohool of Clerks of the Com- 
mon Life at Zwoll, and then at Cologne, became very 
learned, understood Latin, Greek and Hebrew, was a 
Platonist and a Nominalist, and a contemner of the 
reigning scholastic theology. He was very pious, 
studied the scriptures much and in the original lan- 
guages, and based his faith on them, in utter disre- 
gard for human authorities, doctors, traditions, popes, 
councils, or fathers. He was invited to lloidolberg, 
but not allowed to teach tlioology there, because he 
had not taken the degree of D.O. nor would they give 
him tlmt degree because ho was not in orders. Ho 
returned to Cologne, went to Louvain, and tiicnce to 
Paris, where he resided many years, and acquired 
great reputation as a learned, indv'peadent, honest, and 
truly Cliristian mail, lie once visited Romo, was never 
persecuted, and died a.d. 1489, aged sorno say 89, ai»d 
otiiers 70. Ills works are several theological tracts, 
chiefly on what he deemed the erroneous views in tiioo- 
logy then prevailing. They are— on the Providence 
of God, wliy Cl>rist became incarnate, and on the 
greatness of lils suiforings, on Penance or the clerical 
power of binding and loosing, on the Communion of 
saints, on the Treasury of Merits in the Cimrch, on 
Fraternities, on Purgatory, on Papal Indulgences, 
several epistles, on the Eucharist and the Mass, on In- 
dulgencos, on Prayer. These were pul)lishod, Witteinb. 
1522, and Hasil, 152.1, folio, and 152.5, 4to, under the 
title of Farrago Hr>rum TUeologirarurn, with a preface 
by Martin Luther; also at Am.stordam, 1017, 4to. In 
bis preface Luther says; Wessul appeared (who wa.s 
called Basil), a Frisian of Groningen, a man of admi- 
rable talents, of great and rare genius, who was 
manifestly taught of God, as I.suiab prophesied tliat 
Christians should bo; for he cannot bo supposed to 
have followed men even as I have not. If I had pre- 
viously read Wessel, my enemies might have tliought 
Lath r derived all his views from Wessel, so perfectly 
accordant arc the two in spirit. And it increases my 
Joy and confidence, and I now have no doubt of the 
correctness of my doctrines, since with such uniform 
agreement and nearly in the same words, though at a 
different period, in another clime and country, and with 
other results, he so harmonizes with mo tliroughout.” 
See Seckendorf’s Hist. Lutheran, lib. i. sec. 54, § 
cxxxiii. p. 22fi, ^c . ; Baylo, Dic.tionnaire. art. Wessd. 
— [John Weasel is too often confounded with his con- 
temporary and friend John de Vesaliaor of Wesel, a 
doctor of theology, and a celebrated preacher at Er- 
furth and Worms, who hold nearly the same senti- 
ments with Wessel, and was at length condemned by 
an aascmbly at Mentz, a.d. 1479, and cast into prison, 
wliere he soon after died. His theological opinions 
were condemned; yet a catholic who witne.ssed the 
whole trial says, he advanced nothing hut what might 
be defended, except in regard to the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, in which ho agreed with the Greeks. 
His condemnation is attributed by this writer to his 
being a Nominalist, while his judges all but one were 
Realists. See Baylo, art, IVesalia^ Jean 

de i and Sohroeckh, Kitchen gesch. vol. xxxiii. p. 295, 
Sco . — Mur. [Of this forenmner of Luther, see Ger- 
des, Wstoria Hejorrn. vol. i. p, 43, vol. iii. p. 10, &c. ; 
Brandt's Histtnry of the Rtformation in the Low 
Countries, Lond, 1720— 23, folio, vol. i. p. 32; Giese- 
ler's Lehrbuch, &c. Cdnningham’s transl. vol. iii. 
p. 388, &c. But the fullest account of Wessel and 
his theological views which is extant, is that /given 
by Uilmarm of Heidelberg, in tlio second volume of 
his valuable work. Refonwitoren nor der Reformation, 
second edition, llamb. 1812.— Of John de Vosalia, 
see Glescler, ubi supra, p. 383, where the reader will 


lie died with serenity ainl constancy.* 

find the references necessary for ascertaining his 
sentiments, and the proceedings at his trial and con- 
demnation. — R. 

2 Buddeus, Farerga Hhtoriro- Theohg. p. 279. Tfm 
life of Savonirola written by J. F. Picus, was pub- 
lished with notes, documents, and letters, by Quetif, 
Paris, 1674, 2 vols, 8vo. In tiie same year Quetif pub- 
lished at Paris tlie spiritual and ascetic Epistles of 
Savonarola, translated from Italian into Latin. Sec 
also Echard’s Scriptures Ord, Frcedicator. to;n. i. p. 
8s4, c‘fec. [Jerome S.avonarola was horn at Ferrara, 
Oct. 12, 1452, religiou.sly educated, and early di.stin- 
guished for genius and learning. His father Intended 
Jiim for Ijis owm profession, that of physic, but ho dis- 
liked it; and unktiown to hi.s parents became a Do- 
miniclflii monk, a d. 1474. For a time he taiight 
philosophy and metaphysics, and then was made a 
preaclter and confessor. lie soon laid aside the hearing 
of confessions and devoted himself w iiolly to preacliing, 
in winch he was remarkably interesting and successful. 
In 1489 he went to Florence, where his pre.aching pro- 
duced quite a reformation of morals. He attacked 
vice. Infidelity, and false religion with the utmost 
freedojn, sparing no age or sex and no condition of 
men, monks, priests, popes, princes, or common citi- 
zens. Ills influence was almost boundless. But 
Florence was split into political faction-s, and Savona- 
rola dul not avoid the danger. Tie w.as ardent, eloquent, 
and so enthusiastic as almost to believe, and actually 
to represent what ho taught, as Ijeing cominunic.atcd 
to him by revelation. The adverse faction accused 
him to the pope, who summoned him to Rome. Sa- 
vonarola would not go, and was ordoreii to cease 
preaching. A Fraiuuscati inquisitor was seiit to con- 
front him. The people protected him. But at length, 
vacillating about putting his cause to the test of a Arc 
ordeal, he in a measure lost his popJilarity. His ene- 
inic.<i seized him by force, put him to the rack, and 
extorted from him some concessions which they inter- 
preted as confessions of guilt, and then etrangl^ hinj, 
burned his body, and threw the ashes into the river. 
Thus he died. May 23, 1498, Ills character has been 
assailed and defended most elaborately, and by nunie- 
rous persons, holli G’ltlo.lii's n!ui rrutostants. IBs writ- 
ings were almost all in Italian. They consist of more 
than 300 sermons, about 50 tracts and treatises, and a 
considerable number of letters, all displaying genius and 
piety, and some of them SJiperior intellect. See espe- 
cially Picus ajid Buddeus, ubi supra ; C. F. Ammon’s 
iieschichte der Humiletik, vol. i. p. 1G9 — 198; Gotting. 
1804, 8vo; Bayle’s Dictionnaire, art. Sanonnrotc; and 
Sehroeckh’s Kirchengesch. vol. xxxiii. p. 543, 8fc. — 
Mur. [The English reader has now access to a full 
and tolerably impartial account of this extraordinary 
man in a recent anonymous work, entitled, The Life 
and Times of Girolamo Saoonarofa, Jjond. 1843, which 
supersedes the necessity of referring here to the occa- 
sional notices of him which are contained in our 
modem literature, or to the biograpliios of him which 
have appeared in Germany. I would make only one 
exception ; the student should by all means road the 
brief but valuable notice of Savonarola in M’Crie’s 
History of the Reformation in Italy, p. 27—36, with 
the extracts from his sermons, translated into English, 
which are given in the appendix, p. 449, ka. Potter, 
a Belgian Romanist, in his Vie de Sdpion de Ricci, vol. 
il. p. 257, thus alludes to the difforenco of opinion re- 
specting Savonarola existing in the Roman church ; 
“ VoilA un moino oondamn^ par I’inqulsition comme 
h^r^tique, et brnl6 par ordre d’un des papes les plus 
internes qui oient occupe la chaire de St. Pierre, tacltcv 
ment canonist par un autre papo [Benedict XIV.] 
ador6 par uno sainte [St. Catherine de Ricci], et par 
un 6v6quo vertueux [Scipio de Ricci], et viHpend6 par 
d’autres moines.” Potter gives in the appendix to tbi;t 
volume several original pieces respecting this saint 
h6retlque,” which had been copio<l by Do Ricci, when 
sojourning in 1799 in the Dominician convent of St. 
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Alphonsus Spina composed a book against 
the Jews and Saracens, which he called 
Fortalitium Fidei. * Conspicuous in the long 
list of those called scholastics, were John 
Capreolus,* John de Turrecremata,**’ Anto- 
ninus of Florence,^ Dionysius of Ryckel,® 

Mark in Florence, where the visiiter atill roads this 
Inscription over the rooms formerly occupied by the 
martyr : “ Has collulas Ven. P. F. Hieronymus Savona- 
rola, vir apostolious, inhabitavit.** Audin, in his f/nr- 
toire de Leon X. Paris, 1844, states that a short time ago 
a bookseller in Florence possessed some unpublished 
poems of Savonarola which he was anxious to print, but 
was prevented by the censors of that city; so that public 
sentiment even in Florence is still divided respecting 
him. The Roman Index of Clement V HI. contains 
the titles of his sermons which are prohibited from 
being read “donee emendati prodoant.” — R. 

I Alphonsus Spina was a Spanish Jew converted to 
Christianity, who became a Kranci^cait monk, rector 
of the university of Salamanca, ati inquisitor, and 
at last a bishop He flourished about a.u. imu. His 
book defends tlie Romish religion against the argu- 
ments then used by Jews, Saracens, heretics, and 
Infidels. It is a weak performance, first published 
anonymously, Nurinil)crg, 14D4,4to, then at Lyons, a. n. 
1511.— /W Mr. 

* John Capreolus was a French Dominican monk of 
I.anguedoc, professor of theology at Toulouse, flourished 
A.u. 1415, and is said to have attended the council of 
ilasil, 1431. He wrote commentaries on T.onihard’3 
Four Hooks of Sentences, published, Venice, 1484, 
1514, 1588, fol—Mur. 

« John do Turrecremnta, a Spaniard, born at Tor- 
quemada, a.u. 1388, a l>ominican monk, sent to tho 
university of Paris, whore he studied and taught many 
years. From about the year 1431, he served the popes, 
first as master of the palace, then (1437) as legato to 
the council of Hasil, and afterwards to that of Florence ; 
then as a cardinal and legate in France, and on vari- 
ous other embassies. From 1450 till his death in 14G8. 
he held various bishoprics in Spain and Italy. He 
wrote commentaries on tho Docretum of Oratlan, on 
Paul’s Epistles, on the Psalms, various tracts on scho- 
lastic theology, and disputed points of canon law and 
church government, i^ainst the Mohammedans, with a 
series of sermons and a nunibcr of ascetic pieces. His 
works were first printed, Augsburg, 1 172, in eight vols. 
folio. — Mur. 

4 His true name was Antonias, but on account of his 
diminutive stature he acquired that of Antoninus. He 
was born at Florence in 1389, early studied canon law, 
became a Dominican monk at sixteen, afterwards pre- 
sided over several diffenmt monasteries, was made 
vicar-general of bis order, and in 1446 archbishop of 
Florence. He was repeatedly envoy of his city to the 
court of Rome, and died May 2, 1459, aged 70, greatly 
esteenuid for his piety and erudition, lie was canonized 
A.f). 1523. His piety was generally admitted, but his 
judgment as a writer has I>een questioned, and his 
works are said to be stuffed with silly stories collecte<! 
from all quarters. He wrote Sumrrvt HhtoriuUit, or a 
universal history from the creation to his own times, | 
T.ybns, 1.586, 3 vols. fol.; Summa Theolof^icuy Strashurg, 
1496, 4 vols. I’ol.; Summa Confemonnlis, I^yons, 1.564, 
8vo; notes on the donation of Constantine the Great, 
several law tracts, and one on the virtues. — Mur. 

•’» Dionysius a Rycktd, or de Leewis, or Carthusianus. 
He was born at Rycliel, a village in the diocese of 
Liege, educated at Cologne, and became a Carthusian 
monk at the age of twonty-one, and died March 12th, 
1471, aged 69, or as some say 77. Ho was a most 
voluminous writer, chiefly as an expositor and a prac- 
tical theologian. IHs commentary on the whole Bible 
was printed, Cologne, 15.33, in 7 vols. folio; his com- 
mentary on the Four Books of Sentences, Cologne, 1535, 
4 vols. folio; his commentary on Dionysius Areopagita, 
ibid. 1536, fol. He also wrote De Fide Catholica, on a 
Christian life, a treatise on the four last things — death, 
judgment, heaven, and hdl ; another on a particular 
judgment of souls, expositions of somewoHcs of Cassian 
and of tho Cl'max of John Scholasticus, seven tracts on 
practical religion, printed at Louvain, 1577, and a work 
against the Alcoran and the Mohammedans, with tract* 


Henry* Gorcomius,* Gabriel Ste- 

phen Brulifer,® and others. Among the 
most respectable Mystics were Vincent 
Ferrerius,® Henry Harphiu.s,*® Laurence 
Justinian,** Bemardin of Sienna,** and 
more famous than all the rest, Thomas 
a Kempis, the reputed author of the well- 
known treatise on the Imitation of Christ.*^ 


on war with the Turks, holding a general council, and 
the vices of superstition, printed, Cologne, 1533, avo.— 
Mur. 

® Henry Gorcomius was a native of Goremn in Hol- 
land, became distinguished as a theologhvti and philo- 
sopher, was vice-chancellor of tho university of Cologne, 
and died in 1 495. He wrote De Supnrstitioxix quwus- 
dam Casifnu teu Ceremoniis Keclesinsficix, De Celehritale 
Festorum^ Conclualones et Concordtintke Bibliornm ae 
Cunonnmin Lihrox Ma^htri Se7itenti(trurn, a Common- 
tary on Aristotle, De Voelo, and De niundu, Queestumei 
Metdjikysicfe de Elite et Essentia . — Mur. 

T Gabriel Biel, D.D. a native of Spiro, one of tho 
first profes-Hors of theology and philo-ophy at I’ubingen, 
founded A.D. 1477. Ho died in 1495, leaving a com- 
mentary on tho Four Books of Sentences, Brixen, 1574, 
3 vols. 4to, an Exposition of the Canon of the Mass, a 
series of 8(irmons, Deft nsoriurn (thedientiee Fontificis, 
Uistona Dominicte Fassionis, De Monetarum Fotestate 
et Utililate, and an Epitome of tlio work of William 
Occ.arn on the Sentences. — Mur. 

8 Stephen Brulifer, born at St. Malo, a Franciscan, a 
doctor of Paris, a Scotlst, profes.sor of theology at 
Mentz and Metz, flourished a.d. 1480, and died after 
A.i>. 1.500. Ho wrote on Lombard’s Sentences, on tho 
'rrluity. Sermons on tho Poverty of Christ, and some 
other tracts, all published, Pari.s, 1499 and 1500, 8vo.— 
Mur, 

“ Vincent Ferrcrlus was a Spanish Dominican of 
Valencia, renowned as a preacher, who travelled over 
Spain, France, and Italy, doing wonders and convert- 
ing multitudes from vice and error (if wo may l>elievo 
the Romanists), was made confessor and master of the 
palace to Pope Benedict XI 11. IIo was very metaphy- 
sical, poor In thought and low in language, yet was 
esteemed a great saint, and w:is canotiizod in 1455. He 
died A.D. 1419. Ho wrote De Vita Spirltuaii, Tractu- 
tus Consotatorius, and several epistles (puhllshod, Va- 
lencia, 1591), and a volnmo of sermons with several 
small pieces annexed, often published. — Mur. 

*8 Henry llarpbiu.s was a Franciscan, born in tho 
village of Le Ilerp in Brabant, a theologian, provincial 
of hi.s order, and guardian of the convent of Mechlin. Ho 
flourished A.n. 1468 and died in 1478. He wrote He Theo- 
lopia Mystka turn Speculatioa turn Ajfectimi, Cologne, 
161), 4to, Spt'culurn Aureum in Fraicepta Dciutlogi, Spe- 
culum Ferfectionis, and many Sermons. He wrote gene- 
rally ill Dutch, others translated him into Latin. — Mur. 

*' Lauiciitiu.s Jn.stiiiliiii was of putneian birth at Ve- 
nice, a regular canon of St. Augustine for thirty years, 
thou bishop of Venice a.d. 1431, promoted to the rank 
of a patriarch a.d. 1150, and died Jan. 8, 145.5, age<l 
74, and was canonized a.d. 1524. He was a man of 
sincere piety, very zealous in religion, and very lilicral 
to the poor. His works, consisting of sermons, letters, 
and a number of tracts on metaphysical divinity and 
practical religion, wore printed, Basil, 1560, fol. Lyons, 
1568, fol. and Venice, 1606, fol—Mur. 

Bernardino Senensls or of Sienna was nobly born 
at Messano in the territory of Florence, Sept. 8th, 1380, 
religiously educated In monkish austerities, yet in- 
structed by distinguished ma.sters, became a Franciscan 
monk in 1404, commenced preaching and l>ecame very 
famous, was sent legate of his order to Palestine, tra- 
velled extensively there, returned and travelled ovet 
Italy, a most renowned preacher. He flourished a.d. 
1426, repeatedly refused bishoprics, and died a.d. 1444, 
aged 64, and w'aa canonized in 1450. His works are 
chiefly sermons, but embrace a few myhtic tracts an<l 
a commentary on tho Apocalypse. He appears to have 
been devout and possessed of considerable genius. His 
works were printed, Paris, 1636, in 5 vols, fol. — Mur. 

13 Langlet de Fresnoy promised to show that this cele^ 
brated hook, concerning tho author of which there has 
been so much literary war, was first written in French 
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by owe John Gersen or Gerson, and translated into 
Latin by Thomas k Kempis. See Granet in Launoiaruty 
par. II. 0pp. tom. Iv. par. ii. p. 414, 4l.’i. A history of 
the disputes concerning tliis book was drawn up by 
Vincent Thuillier in the Opera Posthuma ofMabillon 
and Ruinart, tom. iii. p. 64, Ac. [His real name was 
Thomas llamniorJein [or rather lleinerken], in Latin 
Malleolus. Ho was boi n at Kempis or Canipis in the 
diocese of Cologne, a.d. 1380. Avas sent to the school 
established by Gerhard Groote at Deventer at the age of 
13, and seven years after to the Augustiiuan convent at 
Mount St. Agnes near Zwoll, where he assumed the 
habit of a monk a.d. 1400, and was afterwards proctor 
and superior of the convent. lie died a.d. 1471, aged 02. 
Ho was a very religious man. His writings are all on 
practical and experimental religion, and consist of 
numerous sermons, several letters, religious biograi»hy 
and tracts, collected and printed often in folio, quarto, 
and octavo, a.g. Cologne, 1728, 4to. The four books 
De Onitemptii Mundi (or Da Imitatinne Christi from 
the subject of the first book) have been translated into 
English, German, French, Italiati, apanish, Bohemian. 
Hungarian, Greek, Araliic, and 'furklsh, and passed 
through innumeralde editions. The general opinion is 
tliat Kempis was the autiior. Yet there are substantial 
reasons for doubt and uncertainty. See Whartoii’s 
Appendix to Cave’s IJht. IJtt'r. and Schroeckh’s Kir- 
chengexch. vol. xxxlv. p. 312, Ac. — Mur. [The question 
respecting the authorship of this well-known work is 
also concisely discussed In Gieseler’s Lehrbuchy Ac. 
Cunningham’s trausl. vol. iii. p. 321, note 12, and re- 
ferences given to the latest works in France and Ger- 
many on different sides in this controversy. A few 
additional facts may be seen in the article Kempis in 
the Jiiographie Uniimsetle, tonie xxil. p. 28(J. For a full 
account of Thos. a Kempis, and of his viow.s and influ- 
ence as a precursor of the Reformation, see Ullmaim’s 
He/unnatoren uor der HcJ'ornutlioit, '-d edit. vol. ii. p. 

12.6, Ac,— R. 

The following T.atln writers are omitted in the pre- 
ceding list by Mosheim: — 

John IXuss, born at Hussinetz in Bohemia, educated 
at Prague, Avhere he gradtjated A.B. in 13‘J3, A.M. in 

139.6, became preacher in tlio Bethlehem church in 
1400, read the works of Wield itt’o, began to attack the 
prevailing views of religiori in I tOH, was silenced by 
8abinco Lupu.s, the archbishop of Prague, and accused 
before the pope Avho sumrnoiKd him to Rome. He sent 
his proctor who was not hoard, and Huss Avaa con- 
demned as an obstinate heretic. In 1413, being driven 
from the city of Prague, he preached in the vicinity till 
the tumult in the city subsided. In 1414 he set out for 
the council of Constance protected by a safe conduct 
from the emperor, but wa.s seized, imprisoned, con- 
demned, and burned at the stake. May 29, 1410. His 
works contain numerous theological, polemical, and 
devotional tracts, many letters aiul .sermons, a Harmony 
of the Gospels, eom!nentarii!3 on some of the Epistles 
and Psalms, and on the Apocalypse, and were printed, 
Nurimb. l.'i.'iH, 2 voKs. fol. [reprinted with many impor- 
tant additions at Nuremberg in 1715, in 2 vuls. folio. 

Paulus Anglicus, an English doctor of canon hw, 
A.D. 1404, wrote Au.re7im Speculum, or a Dialogue be- 
tween Peter and Paul on the abuses of clerical power, 
extant in Goldast. Momtrehia, tom. ii. p. 1.627. 

John Latteburius, an English Franciscati monk, edu- 
cated at Oxford. He wrote a.d. 1400, Mdralia super 
Threnot .JeremUe, printed a.d. 1482, fob 

Richard UlUirtone (Ulvcrstone), of Lancashire, and 
a professor of theology at Oxford, a.d. 1408. His 
Petition fur a Refurnaition of the Church exists in tna- 
miscript at Cambridge, England. The prcfnce and 
considerable e.vtracts are published by Wharton, Ap- 
pendix to Cave’s Hist. Liter. Some other works of his 
exist in manuscript. 

Theodoric de Niem or Niemus, a German, scrivener 
to the pope a.d. 1.372, bishop of Verdun and of Cam- 
bray, flourished a.d. 1408. He wrote a lh.story of the 
papal schism in liis own times, printed, Stra.sburg. 1008 
and 1C29, 8vo; also the Life of Pope John XI If. and 
some other pieces respecting the state of his times. 

Thomas Netter called Waldensis because born at 
Walden In Essex, an English Carmelite monk of Lon- 
don, who was educated at Oxford, confessor to Henry 
IV. and his envoy to the council of Pisa, provincial 
prior of his order in 1414, a strenuous oppo.ser of the 
M’ickliflltes, sent by the king to the council of Con- 


stance In 1415, and to the court of Poland in 1419. He 
attended Henry V. in his French war a.d. 1423, and 
Henry VI. in 14.30, and died at Rouen Nov. 3d, 14.30. 
He wrote much ; the only work of his printed is his 
Doctrinnla Antiquitutum Fidei Ecchsite CathoHae, a 
very prolix work again.st the foliower.s of WicklifFe and 
Huss, Venice, 1751, fol. and elsewhere. 

Petrus Anoharanu.-i, a celehruted caitonist of Rologna 
A.D. 1410, who has left three large works on canon law, 
frequently printed. 

Bostonus Burlonsis, a Beneiiictine monk of St. Etl- 
mundsbury, England, a.d. 1410. Ho vibitod ail tiie 
mona-stcries in England to make out a complete cata- 
logue of all the Avorks of the ecclesiastical writers. 'I’his 
manuscript catalogue was in the hands of archbishop 
Ussher, Thomas Gale, Ac. 

John Grossius or Grosstis, a French Carmelite monk 
of Toulouse, elected gene ral of hi.s order in 1411, at- 
tended the council of Pisa, and died in 1424 at an 
advanced age. Ho wrote Firidaiiurn Ordinix CanneU- 
taui, describing the origin, progress and distinguished 
men of his order, published with other similar works, 
Antwerp, ItiSO, 4 vols. fol. 

Hieronymus a 8. Fide, a converted Spanish Jew, 
physician to Benedict XIII. a.d. 1412. He wrote De 
lief ltendis Juduiorum Errorihut, and Adaersus Talmuth 
.Jud<eorum, published Franef. 10‘02, 8vo, and in the Irib- 
lioth. Patrum, ton), xxvi. p. 528. 

Hermann do Lcrbeke, a German Dominican monk of 
Minden, who wrote a History or (hronio.on of the 
counts of Sehauenburg from a.d. lOOG to 1414, pub- 
lished by Meibonvius, Franef. 1()20, 8vo. 

Paulus Carthagena a 8. Maria, a converted Spani.sh 
Jew, bishop of Carthagena and of Burgos, high chan- 
cellor of Castile and Leon, and patriarch of Aquileia, 
died A.D. 14.3.6. Ho wrote additions to Lyra’s commen- 
tary on the Scriptures, Scrutinium Scripturarum, and 
Qmestionex xii. de Soinine Tetragrunmato. 

Gohelinus Persona, horn in Westphalia a.d. 1358. 
travelled over Italy, and residi d some time at the Ro- 
mish court, and in 1389 became rector of Trinity 
chapel at Pad.)ri)orn, retired to Bielfeld and was made 
dean. He flourished a.d. 1418 and died about 1428. 
Between the yi ars 1404 and 1418 ho composed his Cox- 
modromhtm or chr.niiele of the world, horn the croatimi 
to A.D. 1418, published with notes and an aiqiendix, by 
Meibomius, Franef- 1599, fol. 

Leonard Brnnns Aivtijins, horn at Arezzo, Tuscany, 
and one of the l)est Latin and Greek scholars of his 
age. epistolary secretary to the popes from a.d. 1404, 
retired to Florence to literary ease, ujid there died in 
1443, aged 74. He wrote (Amtra llypocritas. History 
of Florence De Eeflo Palira adcerxtii (which is 

a mere plagiarism from Procopius), De Ihlh Punieo 
(taken from Polybius and intended to supply the loss of 
Livy's second Decade), Ephtolurum tihri viii, a tract 
on Morals, Ti’anslation of Aristotle’s Ethics, a history 
of his own times (or of the papal schism), and several 
other things. His Latin i.s very fine. 

John Francis Poggio Brandolinus [Rracoiolinus.— 
J{.] born near Arezzo, Tuscany a.d. 1380, a fine Latin 
an«l Greek scholar, secretary to eight sueces.sive pop«‘s. 
from .A.D. 1415 to 1455, then counsellor at Florence till 
his death in 1459. He wrote numei uus small works, 
descriptive, facet! ou.s (or rather obsetme), funeral ora- 
tions, letters, Ac. besides a History of Florence.' He wa.s 
active in the council of Constance, and quarrelled with 
Laurentius Valla, yet ho promoted literature. His 
works are published, Strasburg, 1511 and 1513, and 
Basil, 15.38, fol. [Of this eminent scholar, an elaborate 
life, though certainly much more prolix than the 
subject warranted, was published ))y the Rev. Williar)) 
Sliepherd, a Unitaiian minister at Liverpool, 1802, Ito. 
— K. 

Nicolaus DUnckelsplihe, a Swabian, rector of the 
gymnasium of Vienna a.d. 1420, and its representative 
in the council of Basil a.d. 1431. He wrote serniou.s 
on the Decalogue, on the Lord’s Prayer, on PeniUjice, 
on the Beatitudes, on tlie Seven Mortal Sins, a Cun- 
fessional, and on the Five Senses, printed, Strasburg, 
1516, fol. 

Tlieo<loric Engelhuslus, a canon of the church cf 
HildcHheim a.d. 1420. He wrote Chrotiicon Chronirn- 
rum, or a universal history, civil and ecclesiastical, 
fronv the creation to a.d. 1420, published by Maderus, 
Helmst. 1671. 

I William Lind wood, LL.D. a learned English juri.st, 
educated at Cambridge and Oxford, dean of tho Areluw 
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to Chichely, archbishop of Canterbury, lord privy seal 
to Henry V. and his ambassador in 1422 to Spain and 
Portugal, bishop of St. David’s in 1432, and died 1446. 
He wrote Provinciale teu Constitution's Analiie^ being 
the constitutions of fourteen archbishops of Canterbury 
from Stephen Langton to Henry Chichely, with notes 
and comments, Oxford, 1679, fol. 

John de Imola, a learned commentator on canon law 
who died at Bologna a.d. 1436. Ills comments were 
publi.shcd, Venice, 1575, 2 vols. fol. 

.lulianus Cffisarinus, LL.!). professor of law in seve- 
ral Italian universities, then filled various otiicos in the 
court of Rome, and became a cardinal a.d, 1426. He 
was papal legate in the Hussite war, in which he was 
unsuccessful, and then legate to the council of Basil in 
1431, ptesided there, refused to dissolve the council at 
the command of the pope ; but in 1 43 h he again sided 
witli the pope, attended the council of Florence, was 
sent legate to the king of Poland in 1444, advised him 
to violate his treaty with the Turks, and was himself 
slain loading the troops to battle. He died aged 46. 
His two letters to Pope Eugene IV. written from Basil, 
with a long oration he delivered there, have been 
printed. 

Nicolaus Tudeschus called Panormitanus, a Benedic- 
tine monk of Sicily, an abbot, and archbishop of 
Palermo, a very able canonist, who taught in Italy and 
filled offices at Romo. In 1431 the king of Aragon sent 
him to the council of Basil, where lie defended the 
supremacy of councils with great ability. He was made 
a cardinal in 1440, and died In 1446. E.vcept his do- 
fence of the rights of councils, his w'orks arc all upon 
canon law. They were rei>catedly [uibli.shed: e.g, Ve- 
nice, 1617, 9 vols. fol. 

Raymundus Sabunde, a learned Spaniard, rector of 
the gymnasium of Toulouse. Ho wrote (a.d. 1434 — 
1436) Tkeologia Naturalis (h; Hoinina et Crraturis, sou 
Thesaurus Dioinururn Considcrationum, often printed, 
c.g. Veaiice, 1581, 8vo. 

Petrus .Jeremiaa, a Dominican monk and a celebrated 
preacher, born at Palermo, lived at Bologna, and died 
there a.d. 1452. His sermons with e.xposltions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, tlvc decalogue, and tracts on faith and 
Christ’s sufferings, were printed, Hagenau, 1614. 

Nicoiaus Au.vimanus Pioens, an Italian Franciscan 
monk, vicar of his order in Paicsiino, a pious man and 
not destitute of learning, a.d. 14.30. Ho wrote Sumnm 
Casuum Consrientue-, Supplcmentum ad Summam Pisa- 
noUiiin, and Tnterrogatoriuin Confessorttrn, licsides some 
things never printed. 

A*4gldius Carlorius, born at Oambray, fellow and pro- 
fessor of theology in the college of Navarro, Paris, dean 
of Cnmbray in 1431, opposer of the Hussites in the 
council of Ba.si], 1433. He died very aged, Nov. 23, 
1473. Ilis Sporta Fragmentorum and his Sportula 
Fragmentorum (two collections of tracts defending the 
Romish religion) were printed, Brussels, 1478, 2 vols. 
folio. His long argument at Basil against the Hussites 
is in Harduin’s Concilia, tom. viii. p. 1769, AG. 

Catharina Bononiensis, an Italian Franciscan abbess 
at Bologna, who thought she had many divine revela- 
tions. She flourished a.d. 1438, and died March 9th, 
146.3. Her Liber de Jtevclationibus sibi faclit was 
printed, Venice, 1583. 

.Tohn de Lydgate, an English Benedictine monk and 
teacher of youth at St. Edmundsbury. He was the 
imitator of Chaucer and accounted a good iioet, born 
A.D. 1380, and lived till after 1460. 

Thomas Wal.angham, an English Benedictine monk 
of St. Albans, where he was preceptor a.d. 1440. He 
w’rote two Histories of England, the more concise from 
A.D. 1273 to 1422, the larger, entitled Uypndigma Neus- 
Irice, relates the history of Normandy from a d. 1066 to 
1417, Both are esteemed and were printed, Lond. 1 574, 
fol. He also continued the Polychronicon of Ranulph 
Higdon from 1357 to 1417. 

John de Anania, a celebrated canonist of Bologna, 
who died a.d. 1455, leaving several largo works on 
canon law which have been printed. 

Laurentius Valla, of patrician rank, born at Rome, 
A.D. 141f. doctor of theology and canon of St. John 
do Latcran, a finished scholar but extremely sarcastic, 
and a severe critic upon authws. He made himself 
many enemies, among whom was Poggio, with whom 
he had long and severe quarrels. In 1443 he left Rome 
and went to Naples, where Alphonsus V. patronised 
nim. The Inquisitors would have burned him at the 
make, had not that king protected him. He was at 
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length permitted to return to Rome and teach there till 
his death, a.d. 1465. He wrote Etegantiie Lingute 
Latina, three works In controversy with Poggio, on 
Logic, on the spurious donation of Constantino tlie 
Great, Annotations on the New Testament, on Man’s 
Supreme Good, and a tract on Free-will. These works 
with other tracts were printetl at Basil, 1640, fol. Ho 
also wrote the history of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Castile, from a.d. 14 10- to 1415, lies! des notes on Sal- 
lust, liivy, Q,aintilian, and translations of the Iliad, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, &c. 

Flavius Blondus, or IRondus Flavius, born in Italy 
A.D. 1.388, a good classical scholar, secretary to various 
popes, died June 4th, 1463, aged 75. He wrote much, 
but so hastily that his works are of little value. They 
arc IFstoriarum Decades III. or a general history of 
the We.stern empire, from a.d. 410 to 1440, Roma Jn- 
staurata (a description of Romo In Ida day), Italia 
Illustrata (description of Italy in the middle ages), 
De Venetorum Originc et Gestis (from a.d. 456 to 
1291), Roma Triumphans (a description of the Roman 
republic in its best days); all these were printed, Basil, 
1559, folio. 

MefTrethus, a presbyter of the church of Meissen. 
A.D. 1443, who wrote Hortum Regina (sermons for 
the year), printed Nurimb. 1487, fol. Basil, 1488, two 
vols. fol. 

Roginaldus Pavo (In English, Peacock), born in 
Wales, educated at Oxford, bishop of St. Asaph, a.d. 
1444, and of Chichester, A.n. 1450, accused of horesy 
and compelled to retract in 1 157, and died not long 
after. He laboured much to convince and convert the 
Wicklillites, Hussites, Lollbards, and Waldonses, but 
disapproved all persecution. He acknowledged the 
corruptions of the church, held the Scriptures to be 
the only rule of faith, yet allowed a place for natural 
ndigion, denied the infallibility of popes and councils, 
y(d admitted their right to legislate on points left un- 
decided in the scriptures. He wrote in English two 
books on the faith, published witli aliridgment, I^ond. 
1688, 4to; also a prolix work against the assailants of 
the clergy, the Wickliffltes and others, written in 1449, 
and still preserved in the public library at Cambridge, 
See Wharton's Appendix to Cave’s Hist. Liter, [and 
Lewis’s Life pf Reynold Perork, being a sequel to (he 
Life of Wiclif 1744, and Oxford, 1820, Hvo.—R, 

Leonard de Utino, Bellucnsis or Mlconsis, an Italian 
Dominican, rector of a gymnasium at Bologna, chap- 
lain to Eugene IV. provincial of his order for Lom- 
bardy, flourished a.d. 1441. Ho has left us two series 
of sermons, which arc elaborate, learned, and ingeni- 
ous, but infected with the bad taste of the times. (Sec 
Ammons’s Gesch. der Homiletik. Getting. 1804, p. 91, 
&c,) also a treatise De Locis Cornmunibus Pnedica- 
torum, and another, De Legibus. 

Petrus de Pilichdorf, a German professor of theology 
about A.n. 1444, who wrote Contra Sectam fValden- 
sium, in the Riblioth. Patr. tom. xxv. 

Maphajus Vegius, an Italian poet and man of letters, 
datary to Martin V. and a canon of Rome, died 1458. 
He wrote Dc Persenerantia in Religione, De Eduea- 
tione Liberorum, Disputatio Terra, Solis, et Aura, de 
Prastantia, Dialogus de Miseria et Felieitate, Veritas 
Invisa et F.xulans, a poetic life of St. Anthony the 
monk, on the Four Last Things, Paraphrases on the 
seven penitential Psalms. The preceding are in the 
Riblioth. Patr. tom. xxvi. also De Signifiratione Ver- 
borum in Jure Civili, and a thirteenth l>ook of Virgil’s 
/Eneid. 

Matthaeus Palmcrlus, a poet, orator, and historian 
of Florence, a.d. 1449, condemned to the flames for 
some o.Ypre8sion8 savouring of Arianism in his Italian 
poem respecting the angels. He wrote a Chjonicon 
from the creation to A.n. 1449, usually printed with 
those of Eusebius and Prosper. 

John Capgrave, an English Augustinian monk of 
Canterbury, D.D at Oxford, and provincial of his 
order, a.d. 1450. He died in 1464, or as others say 
1484, was an eminent theologian, and a severe reprover 
of the dissolute clergy. He wrote a Catalogue or Ias 
gend of all the English Saints, printed, London, 1516, 
fol. and many other works yet in manuscript. 

Antonius de Rosellis, a Tuscan, professor of civil 
and canon law at Pavia, papal legate to the council of 
Basil, and privy counsellor to the emperor Frederick 
HI. died at an advanced age, at Pavia, 1467. In his 
famous work entitled Monarchia, he proves from scru*- 
ture, the fathers, reason, and both civil and canon law, 
O o 
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that the pope is not supreme in temporal thing and 
that he has no more power than any other bishop. 
He wrote some other law tracts. 

John Canales. D.D. an Italian Franciscan, much 
esteemed by the duke of Ferrara, a.d. M.'iO. He was 
a good scholar and divine, and wrote several tracts on 
practical religion, printed, Venice, 1494, fol. 

Gulleltnus Vorilongus, a French Dominican, called 
to Rome by Pius 1 1, to defend his order against the 
Franciscans relative to the blood of Christ, where he 
died A.D. 14C4. leaving a commentary on the Four 
Books of Sentences (printed, Lyons, 1484, &c.), and a 
Collection of passages from the Sentences which are 
opposed to Scotus. 

Nicolaus de Orbollls or Dorbellus, a Franciscan pro- 
fessor of theology and scholastic philosophy at Poic- 
; tiers, a.d. 1456, a strenuous defender of the opinions 
of Scotus in a series of works on the Sentences, logic, 
commentaries on Aristotle, &c. 

Gulielmus Iloupeland, a French theologian, arch- 
presbyter of Paris, and dean of the theological faculty 
there, died Aug. 2, 1492. His book, !)e Immortaliiate 
AnimtB H Statu ejut post mortem, full of quotations 
from the ancients, was printed, Paris, 1499, 8vo. 

Jacobus de Paradiso, a Carthusian monk, and doc- 
tor at Brfurth, a.d. 1457, wrote a number of tracts on 
ecclesiastical and religious subjects. [He is also some- 
times called Jacobus Junterburg or Oe Juterhock, and 
•ometimes merely Jacobus Cisterciensls or Cathusia- 
nus. As a forerunner of Luther, he deserved a fuller 
notice than this meagre sentence. See Ullmann's 
R^ormatoren vnr der Reformation, vol. i. p. 230, &c. 
His principal work is printed by Brown, in his supple- 
mentary volume to the Fasciculus Rernm Expet. et 
Fufriend. p. 102, and is entitled, De Septem StatUms 
Ecclesias—De Authoritate Ecclesm et de ejus Hefor- 
mntinne. — R. 

Pius 11. bettor known as iFneas Sylvius, of the noble 
family of Plcoolomlni, born UO.*); went to Sienna in 
1423, where ho studied the poets and orators, and 
then the civil law ; in 1431 he went to the council of 
Basil, where for ten years he wa-s one of the most 
active and efficient in restricting the papal power, and 
urging a reform of the church. In 1439 he became a 
counsellor to pope Felix V. and in 1442 privy coun- 
sellor and secretary of state to the emperor Frederick 
111. Here ho slowly turned with the emperor to the 
side of Eugene IV. and was made a bishop in 1447, 
yet continued to servo the emperor in public business. 
In 1452 he was made legate for Bohemia and the Aus- 
trian dominions, was honoured with a cardinal’s hat 
In 1456, and in 1458 was created pope, reigned nearly : 
seven years, and died at Ancona when ready to 
embark in an expedition against the Turks, Aug. 14th, | 
1464. His works are numerous and written with 
much ability (for he was perhaps the best scholar that 
ever wore the triple crown), but those written before 
he was pope are contradictory to those written after- 
wards, and are marked In the Index Expurqatorius. 
He wrote BuUa Retractationis Omniumab eo oUm contra 
FiUgeikium Fapam in Concilia Basiliensi Gestorum, de 
Oestis Concilii Basiliensis, de Coronatione Felicis V. 
de Ortu, Regione, ac Gestit Bohemornm (a history of 
the Bohemians, from their origin to a.d. 14-58, often 
printed, e.g, Amberg. 1593, 4to), an Abridgment of 
Flay. Blondus' Roman history, Cosmographim Liber 
Pr/mM# (on Asia Minor), Cosmographue Liber Secundus 
(on Europe in his age), a commentary on the history 
of Alphonsus, king of Aragon. 432 epistles, and several 
other tracts. All the above published. Basil, 1551, and 
Helmst. 1700, fol. 

John Oobelinus, counsellor to pope Plus II. a.d. 
1468. His name is annexed to the Commentarii de 
Hebut Gestit Pit II. Papse, which it is supposed Plus 
himself composed, and left with his secretary to correct 
and publish; printed, Francf. 1614, fol. 

Jacobus Picolominseus, counsellor to Callistu.s III. 
and Pius II. a cardinal in 1462, died in 1487, aged 57. 
He wrote Commentarii de Rebus toio orbe per Quin- 
qttennium Gestit (from a.d. 1464 to 1469), also 782 
epistles, both printed, Francf. 1614, fol. 

Andreas Barbatus or Barbatias, a celebrated Jurist 
of Sicily A.D. 1460, who taught and died at Bologna. 
He commented on the canon law, and wrote on the 
offices of cardinal and legate 6 latere, and on some 
other parts of ecclesiastical law. 

Gregory de Helmburg, a learned German Jurist, 
active in the council of Basil, and much esteemed by 

JEneas Sylvius, a decided and firm opposer of the papal 
pretensions. His friend Sylvius when pope persecuted 
him for his adherence to the views they had both held. 
His tracts against papal usurpations were printed, 
Francf. 1608, 4to. [Ullmann considers this person as 
another forerunner of Luther. See his Reformatoren 
nor der Reformation, vol. 1. p. 212, &c. A number of 
his smsller pieces are in Brown’s Fasciculus Rer. Expet, 
et Fugiend. vol. ii. p. 114, &c.; and Pope Pius the 
Second’s bull of excommunication against him is given 
by Melolilor Adamus In his Vittx Germamrum Jure- 
consultorum, Frank. 1705, folio, p. 2.— R. 

Roderic Sincius do Arevallo, a Spanish Jurist, bishop, 
counsellor to the king of Castile, Ikc. flourished 1466. j 
He wrote a History of Spain from the earliest times to 
A.D. 1469, some law tracts, and Speculum Humanre 
Vita (on the duties of all classes of people as immortal : 
beings). 

Alexander de Imola, called Tartagnus, a famous ! 
Italian Jurist who lectured on both civil and canon law j 
with vast applause for thirty years at Pavia, Ferrara, 
and Bologna, and died a.d. 1487, aged .54, leaving ! 
much-cstcemed commentaries on civil and canon law. 1 

Jacobus Perezius, a Spanish Augustinlan monk and 
bishop who died in 1491. Ho wrote allegorical com- 
mentaries on the Psalm.^, the Catiticles, and the Cantica 
OJficialia, and a tract against the Jews, most of them 
printed together, Venice, 1568, 4to. 

Petrus Natalis or de Natalibus, a Venetian and bishop i 
in that territory, a.o. 1470. lie wrote Hixtoria tive 
Catalogus Marh/rum et Sanctorum, often printed. I 

Gabriel Barletta, an Italian Dominican monk and j 
distinguished preacher, a.u. 1470. His two volumes ! 
of sermons wore printed 1470, Venice, 1.585, 8vo. ! 

Martin surnamod Maglster, rector of the college of 

St. Barbara at Paris, and a celebrated teacher of moral 
philosophy there, who died in 1482, aged 50. He wrote ! 
Quofstiones Morales de Fortitudine (Paris, 1489, folio), I 
De Temperantia, &c. 

Rudolphus Agricola, born 1442 near Groningen, ' 
studied at Groningen, Paris, and in Italy, became an ! 
elegant scholar, learned in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, { 
a sound theologian and a good philosopher. He taught ' 
a few years at Groningen, and then at Worms and 
Heidelberg, where he died Oct. 1485, aged 42. He wrote 
on Logical Invention, several orations and epistles, 
translations from the Greek, and comments on tlie 
liStin classics. Most of bis works were printed, 
Gologne, 1539, fol. He opposed the corruptions of 
Rome. [The curious reader will find an account of 
him In Melchior Adamus, Vita Germanorum Philusu- 
phorum, p. G.— /?. 

Bartholomew Platina (of Piadina In Cremona), an 
Italian, a soldier in his youth, then a man of letters 
employed by cardinal Bcssarioii, and by Pope Pius 11. 
who gave him valuable benefices. Paul II. discarded 
and imprisoned him, put him to the rack, and left him 
in poverty and disgrace. Sixtus IV. raised him again 
to honour and affluence, and made him keeper of the 
Vatican library. He died a.u. 1481, aged 60. He wrote 
llistoria de Vitis Pontificum (fri)m the Christian era to 
A.n. 1471, continued by Onuphrius Panvinus to a.d. 
1565, frequently printed, e.g. Cologne, 1611, 4to), De 
J/onesta Voluptate et Valetudine, De FaLo et Vero Bono, 

De Optimo Cive, De Nafwis Rerum, De Vera Nobi/itate, 
a Panegyric on Bessarion, a number of letters and 
other tracts, all collected, Cologne, 1674, fol. besides 
several pieces published separately. 

Robert Flemyng, an Englishman, educated at Oxford, 
resided some time at Home, became dean of Lincoln 
where he died. While In Italy a.d. 1477, he wrote a 
fulsome poetic Eulogy on Sixtus IV. entitled Lucubra- 
tiones Tiburtina, printed, Rome, 1477, 8vo. 

John Raulin, educated at Paris, president of the col- 
lege of Navarre, a.d. 1481, became a Cluniaccnslan 
monk in 1497, was learned and pious, died at Paris a.d. 
1501, Aged 71. leaving many sermons and addresses, and 

55 letters, published, Antwerp, 1612, 6 vols. 4to, 

Augu.stinius Patricius, a canon of the church of 
Sienna and secretary to Cardinal Francis Piccolomini, 
by whose direction he composed a.d. 1480 a History of 
the Councils of Basil and Florence, published in the 
Concilia, 

Matthaeus Mareschalcus de Bappenbeim, a German 
Jurist and canon of Augsburg, flourished a.d. 1480. He 
wrote CArontcofi Australe (of Europe from a.d. 852 to 
1327), CAromron .^ogutffrnum (of Augsburg from A. 0 

973 to 1104), and Chronicon Elu/angense (from A.p. 
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1006 to 1477), published by Froher, Scriptores Rerum 
Germanicarum, tom. i. 

Hermolaus Barbaras, a Venetian patrician, born A.t>. 
1454, an elegant Greek and Latin scholar, envoy to Uie 
pope in 1491, who created him patriarch of Aquileia 
without the consent of the senate of Venice. This 
Involved him and his whole family in trouble, in banish- 
ment, and confiscation of property. He died at Rome 
A.D. 1494, aged 69. He corrected several of the Greek 
and Latin classics, translated some, and wrote a num- 
ber of orations, poems, and tracts. 

Haptista Sal vis or de Sali.s, an Italian Franciscan 
*.D. 1480. He wrote Sutnrna Casunm Conscieutias, 
usually called liaptntiana, printed, Paris, 1499. 

Angelas de Clavasio, an Italian Fruriciacan, vicar 
general of the Observants, a distinguished theologian 
and jurist, died 1495. He wrote Summit Casnum Con- 
tcientite, Nuriinb. 1588, fol. and JJe Hi stitutionif/us And 
Area Fidei, Alcal4, l.'i62, 4to. 

Baptista Trovainala, an Italian Franciscan resident 
at Louvain a.d. 1480. He wrote Summa Caxuum Cun- 
scienticB, Paris, 1516, 8vo. 

Bernardinus Aquilinus, an Italian Franciscan, a 
learned jurist and court preacher at Rome a.d. 1480. 
He wrote, besides scrmotis, several tracts on practical 
subjects and on points of canon law. 

Antonius de Balocho or de Vercellis, an Italian re- 
gular Observant Franciscan, and an eloquent preacher 
A.D. 1480. He left several sermons and religious tracts. 

Bernardinus Tomitanus, surnamod Parvus from his 
diminutive stature, an Italian Franciscan in high repute 
at Romo, eminent for piety and eloquence. He died at 
Pavia, Sept. 28, 1494, leaving several Italian sermons, 
and a tract, De Modo Con fit end L 

Bernardinus de Bustis, an It alian Franei.scan preacher, 
(earned and superstitious. He died after a.d. 1.500, 
leaving several series of sermons and offices fv>r the 
fustivids of tl»e conception of Mary and the name of Jesus. 

Robert Caracciolus de Licio, an Italian Franciscan 
preacher of very moving address. He died a.d. 149.5, 
having preached fifty years, and left numerous sermons, 
printed, Venice, 1490, ,5 vols folio. 

Michael de Modiolano (or de Carcano, according 
to Wadding), a celebrated Italian Franciscan preacher 
A.D. 1480, who has left numerous printed sermons. 

Andreas, a Dominican and a cardinal, eminent for 
sanctity, eloquence, and zeal for reformation. Finding 
the pope and cardinals opposed to a reformation of 
morals, In 1482 he applied to the emperor Frederick 
HI. wont to Basil, endeavoured to assemble a general 
council there, was anathematized by the pope, seized, 
imprisoned, and strangled. Several of his letters and 
tracts on this subject arc anne.ved to Hottinger’s Hist. 
Earles. Scecul. xv. 

Marcilius Ficinus, a Florentine, patronized by Lo- 
renzo do Mcdlcts. He was a good classic scholar, the 
great reviver of Platonic philosopi\y, a good theologian 
and (after hearing Savonarola) a pious man and good 
preacher. He died a.d. 1499, leaving numerous works 
illustrative of the classic authors, the Platonic philoso- 
phy, and the principles of sound piety. His Epistles 
contain many solid and devout essays. His collected 
works were often printed, e.g. Paris, 1641, in two vols. 
folio. 

Wernerus Rollwinck de Lacr, a Westphalian and 
Carthusian monk at Cologne, died a.d. 1502, aged 77. 
Ho wrote Fasciculus Tttnporum, embracing all the 
aiKMont Chronicles, and coining down (in different 
copies) to a.d. 1470, 1474, 1480, and continued by John 
Liiiturius to a.d, 1614 ; in Pistorius, Jterum Germani- 
cmr. tom. ii. De Westphalice Situ et Laudihus, (luees- 
tiones pro Sac. Theol. Studiosis, and some other things. 

Jacobus Gruytrodius, a Carthusian monk and a prior 
near Liege, a.d. 1483. He wrote Speculum Quintuplex 
Pradatorumt Subditorum, Sacerdotum, Scecularivm Ho- 
niinum et Sanuwi (on the duties of each). 

John Pious, a prince of Mirandula and Goncordia, 
born U63, became a very finished scholar, a great lin- 
guist and philosopher, a great disputant, and then a 
sober theologian, and at last an humble and zealous 
Christian ; resigned his office, retired from the world, 
and was out off prematurely a.d. 1494, aged 32. Besides 
his early disputations, he wrote Precepts for a Holy 
Life, on the 15th Psalm, on the Kingdom of Christ and 
the Vanity of the World, on the Lord’s Prayer, epistles, 
&c. all puHished, Basil, 1601, fol. [ See more of him in 
H^Uam’s Intro, to the Liter , qf Europet vol. 1. p. 
23J-86.— 

John Trithemius, or do Trittenheim near Treves, 
born in 1 462, educated at Treves and Hddolberg, be- 
came a Benedictine monk a.u. 1484, presided over the 
monastery of Spanheim a.d. ] 485— 1506, and over that 
at Wiirtsburg firom 1506 till his death a.d. 1518. He 
was a man of vast reading, and a very voluminous 
writer. He wrote Chronologia Mpsticfi, De Origine 
Gentis d. Regum Francorum (from the year 433 b.c. to 
A.D. 1514), Cltronicon Ducum et Comitum Falatinoruni, 
Catalogus Scriptorum Gcrmanicorum, Cataf-ogfu Scrip- 
torum Eedesiasticorurn (a woi-k of much labour em- 
bracing 970 articles), Chnmicon Cmnobii Ilirsaugiensit, . 
Chronicon Monasterii Sti. Martini Spanheitnensis, Epis- 
take Fami Hares 140. The preceding were published, 
Francf. IGOl, 2 vols. fol. Some other Chronicons, 
sermons, tracts, and letters, corjii}>ose another folio, 
printed at Mentz, 1 (i04 . Other piece.s appeared, Cologne, 
1624, 8vo. He also wrote Steganographiot 

De Pronidentia Dei, Historia Belli Bavnrici anno 1504 
Gestit and Tractatus Chymicus. 

Carolus Fornandus of Bruges, a professor at Paris, 
1486, and a Benedictine monk. He wrote De Animi 
Tranquillitate, De Immacutata B. Eirgiuis Conae.p- 
tione, CoUationes Monastko;, Speculum Disciplines 
Mitnasticfc, De Obscrvnt. Regnlec Bmedictinee. 

iEliug Antonins Nebrissensis ( Antonio de l,ebrija, an 
Andalusian), a Spaniard, born in 1444, travellud in 
Italy, became a finished sciiolar. did much for the cause 
of polite learning in Spain, aided cardinal Ximencs in 
his literary labours, wrote much, and died at Alcal& 
A.D. 1522, aged 77. He was a learned editor of classical 
and religious works, wrote the history of Ferdinand and 
Isabella to a.d. l.^OO, on the War of Navarro a.d. 1512, 
a l.exlcon of Civil Law, a Modio.il Lexl^wn, a Latin- 
Spanish and Spanish-Latin Lexicon, a Latin Grammar, 
and several other tbing.s. 

Aurelius Brandolinus of Florence, a distinguished 
theologian, poet, and preaeiier, and at last an AugustU 
nian eremite, died at Rome a.d. 1498. 

Henry Bebelius, a (Jerman, an elegant scholar, poot- 
laurcat, teacher of Belles heitres at Tubingen a.d. 
1497. He wrote much, chiefly on* rhetoric and poetry- 
Ilis collected works were puWished, Strasb. 1513, fol. 

Gaufridus Bousardus, D.D. educated at Paris, chan- 
cellor there, tnivelled in Italy, hi. shop of Le Mans a.u. 
1518, died there a.u. 1529, aged HI. He wrote on the 
Marriage of the Clergy, on the Mass, and on the Suvon 
Penitential PsaUns. 

Donatus Bossius of Milan, flonriahod a.d. 1489. IBs 
Chronicon (or universal history from the creation t<# 
his own times) and Chrosiicon de Episcopit et Archie- 
piscopis Mcdiolanensihus (to a.d. 1489) were both 
printed, Milan, 149*2, fol. 

Marirus Antonius Coodus Sabellicus, a scdioolmaster 
at Rome and Utino, lilstoriographer to the state of 
Venice, died a.d. 1506, aged 70. He wrote Rhapsodice 
Historicirum (from the creation to a.d. 1504), De Rebus 
Gestis Fenctorum (from the founding of thecity to a.d. 
1487), Exempla, De AquHruB Antiquitate, De Venetk 
Urbis Situ, De Venetis Magistratibus, De Pratoris 
OJficio, De Officio Scribte, F.pistoUe, besides orations and 
poems, collected, Basil, 1560, 4 vols. fol. 

Bonifacius Slmoneta of Milan, a Cistercian monk 
and abbot of Placentia a.d. 1490. He wrote on the 
persecutions of the Christians and the hlf^tory of tlie 
pontiffs from 8t. Peter to Innocent VIII. in 279 letters, 
divided into six books, Basil, 1509. 

Petrus Apollonius Collatlus, a presbyter of Novara ia ' 
Italy, probably lived about a.d. 1490. He wrote De 
Excfdio llierosolymorum {a Tito), in the Biblioth. Pair. 
tom. xii. Some refer him to the seventh century. 

Robert Guaquinus of Belgium, educated at Paris, a 
monk of the onier of the Holy Trinity for the Redemp- 
tion of Captives, general of his order in 1473, and envoy 
of Lewis XII. of France to Italy, Germany, and France, 
died at Paris, a.d. 1601. He wrote Annales Rerttm 
Gallicarum, on the immaculate conception, De Arte 
Metrorum, orations, poems, Sec. 

Fellnus Sandeus, LL.D. of Ferrara, professor of 
Canon Law at Pisa, a , d . 1 464 — 148 1 , then prefect of tha 
Rota at Homo, and bishop of Lucca in 1499, died 1503, 

He wrote largely on Canon Law, and an abridged His- 
tory of Sicily. His works in several folios were printed, 
Venice, 1670. 

John Geiler of Kayser^rg, born a.d: 1445, educated j 
at Friburg and Basil, an eminent preacher and religious 
roan. He preached at Friburg, Wiirtsburg, and for 83 
years at Strasburg, where he died In 1510 His nunie- 
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roua sermons are excellent for that day, and have been 
frequently printed. Sec a critique upon them, with his 
biography, in Ammon’s Go^chichte der Homihlik, G5t- 
ting. 1804, p. 217— 208 [with Ammon’s Gidler wm 
Kaiterbei'gx Leben^ I^hrt^n, und Pra:dfgtcn, Erlang. 
182C, 8vo. Sec an account of his life and writings, with 
some of his pointed sayings against the monks, in Mel- 
chior Adamus, Vita: Gcrmajiorum Theologorurriy p. 3. 
— A. 

.Tohn Hcuchlin, in Greek Capnio,born in Swabia Jan. 
l.st, 1454, educated at Hadcn, Paris, Basil, and Orleans, 
and retired to Germany in 1481 a finished scholar. lie 
next accompanied the count of Wirtemborg to Rome, 
and returning was sent envoy to the imperial court. 
Here he studied Hebrew under a Jew, but perfected 
liimself in that language at Romo. lie was an elegant 
T.atin and Greek scholar, a great patron of the 
lll)cra1 arts in Germany, learne<l in the Hebrew, and a 
zealous promoter of Hebrew learning. His censures of 
the ignorance and stupidity of the clergy drew on him 
their persecution. They attacked him as being in- 
clined to Judaism, and also as one poisoned by the 
Greek and Latin poets. He opposed them with ridicule 
end sarcasm, particularly in Ins Litene Obscurorurn 
Virorum. The quarrel became serious, but at length 
was merged in that greater contest between the Ro- 
manists and Protestants. He wrote De Arte Cabbatis- 
tira, De Verba Mirifico (on the absurdities of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Christian philosophy), a Version of the 
Eight Penitential P.salrns from the Hebrew, De Arte 
Cunci(mandi,an Jud>^eorum Talmud sit Supprimendum? 
JireeiliHiuium fa concise Latin dictionary ), a Hebrew 
l/cxicon and Grammar (Basil, 1.054, fol.), Rudiments 
of the Hebrew language, on the accents and orthogra- 
phy of Hebrew, and a few other things. [The life of 
this, the most di.stinguislied .scholar of the l5th century, 
has iHJcn at length presented to the English reader in 
Barham’s Life and Times of John Reurhlin, London. 
1H4.3, l2mo, which is founded principally on Mayerholf’s 
Joharm IteueMm und Seine Zeit, Berl. 1830. See also 
the admirable skctcli of ReiiciiHn in Ranke’s History 
qf the liiformation, Mrs. Au.^^tin’s transl. vol. i. p. 297, 
ttc. Tho principal publications and documents in tlie 
celebrated Reucldinian controvcr.sy with the Domini- 
cans are given by Von der Hardt in the second part of 
his IJisturia Literaria Itf/orrmttionis, Franc. 1717, fol. 
It is now generally admitted that Reuchlin had no 
hand in tho composition of tho Litene Obscurorurn 
Virorum. The question of the authorship of this well- 
known satire is Very.fully discussed in a valuable article 
in tho Edinburgh ItevuaPy vol. liii, p. 180, &c. from the 
pen of Sir Wm. Hamilton of Edinburgh. — H. 

Jacobus Wimphelingius, born in Alsace a.d. 1449, 
studied theology at Friburg, Basil, Erfurth, and Heidel- 
berg, became an eloquent preacher, settled at Spire 
A.D. 1494, and after several years removed to Heidel- 
berg, where he wrote and instructed youth. Ho died 
A.i>. 1528, aged 80. lie was a pious man and laboured 
for a reformation of morals, but shuddered at the con- 
cussions produced by the reformers. He wrote many 
historical, devotional, and literary idcces, which were 
published separately. [See a brief notice of him in 
Melchior Adamus, VHee German. Theolog. 10.— A. 

Oliver Maillard of Paris, a Franciscan general of his 
order, and a noted preacher, died a.d, 1.502. lie pub- 
lished his sermons ami tracts, Lyons, 1499, fol. 

Antonins Bonfinius, an Italian, a fine Latin and 
. Greek scholar, highly esteemed by Matthias Corvinus, 
king of Hungary, by whose suggestion he wrote Res 
Hungaricee (a history of Hungary, from the e-arliest 
times to a.d. 1495), repeatedly printed, c . er . Hanover. 
1000, fol. 

John Jovian Pontanus, bom in TTmbria, spent his 
life at the court of Naples, where he became cjyistolary 
secretary to the king, and died L503, aged 78. He waa 
a fine l.atin scliolar, and a poet, orator, and historian, 
hut exceedingly sarcastic, and rather a pagan than 
Christian moralist. He wrote largely on particular 
virtues and vices, De Sermone, De Hello Neapolita7}o 
(Iwtween Ferdinand of Naples and John, Duke of 
Angers), some dialogues, and numerous poems, all 
collected, Basil, 165C, In 4 vols, 8vo. 

Nicolaus Simonis, a Carmelite monk of Haerlem, 
who died at an advanced age a.d. 1511. He WTote 
sermons on Canon J,aw, and on the power of the 
popes and councils. 

James Sprengcr,*a Dominican monk of Cologne, 
provincial of his order, a.d, 1495, inquisitor-general for 


Germany. He wrote Mafletim MaUfiearum (against 
witchcraft), Francf. 1580, 8vo. 

John Nauclerus, LL.D. professor of Canon Law at 
Tubingen, flourished a.d. 1500. He wrote Chronicon 
Universale, (from the creation to a.d. 1600), enlarged 
and revised by Mclancthon, often published. 

The preceding writers l^long to the 15th century. 
The following of the 16th century and before Luther 
are in.serted to make the list reach to the time of tho 
Reformation. 

John liudovlcus Vlves, born in Bpain, studied there, 
and at Paris and Louvain. In tho latter place, he 
l)6came an elegant Latin and Greek scholar, and a 
teacher of the liberal arts. He aided Erasmus in edit- 
ing the Fathers, and commented on Augustine’s Cicitas 
Deiy went to England to be tutor to Mary, daughter of 
Henry VIII. returned and lived at Bruges till his 
death, a.d. 1537. HU works on education, on tho 
classics, and on devotional subjects, were collected, 
Basil, 15.55, two vols. fol. 

John Ludovicus Vivaldus, a Dominican, born in 
Piedmont, bUhop in Dalmatia, a.d. 1519. He wrote 
several tracts on experimental religion, printed, Lyons, 
15,58. 

Baptista Mantuanus, of Spanish extract, l>orn in 
Mantua, Italy, a.d. 1418, became a Carmelite, general 
of his order, a.d. 1513, died in 1516, aged 68, a prolific 
poet, biographer of saints, and religious writer. His 
works were printed, Antwerp, 1576, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Peter Martyr Anglerius, born at Milan, went to 
Spain, A.D. 1487, served the king in various offices, 
was sent envoy to the Sultan of Egypt, a.d. 1501, and 
died after A.D. 1525. Ho wrote De Navigatione Oceani 
(describing Columbus’s recent discoveries, written 
A.D. 1502), Paris, 1587, 8vo; De Legations sua Baby- 
lonica (printed with the preceding), EpistoUe (nearly 
a complete history of Europe, from 1488 to 1526, in 
813- letters), Amsterd. 1670, fol. 

Pelbartus Osvaldus, a Hungarian Franciscan, fl mj- 
rished a.d. 1501. Ho wrote Aurcum S. Tfwologite 
Rosarium, juxta Quai. Sententiurum /.,e57YK ( Hagenan, 
1508, 2 vols. fol.) and many sermons printed at dlfrercnt 
times. 

John Medcr, a German Franciscan, preacher at 
Basil A.D. 1.501. He wrote sermons for tho year, on 
the parable of the prodigal son, Paris, 1511, 8vo. 

Mauritius de Portu Fildeeus, of Irish birth ; his Irish 
name was Ophilila, [?] From his early childhood he 
lived about 40 years in Italy, was a Franciscan and 
taught theology at Pavia, flourished a.d. 1505. Pope 
Julius II. made him archbishop of Tuam, He was at 
tho Latcran council In 1513, and died a.d. 1514, not 
quite 50 years old. lie was a distinguished theologian 
of the school of Scotus, whoso principles he illustrated 
in a series of orks. 

Nicolaus Dionysii or De Nyse, a French Franciscan, 
prior of the convent of Rouen, and provincial of hi.s 
order, a.d. 1601, died at Rouen a.d. 1509, wrote 
Resolutio Thrologorum. or comments on the Four i 
Books of Sentences, and many sermons. 

James Almain, u French scholastic divine of Paris, 
a Scotist, and defender of the superiority of councils 
over popes, a lecturer on dialectics, philosophy, and 
theology, in tho college of Navarre, flourished in 1502, 
and died in 1515. His lectures were published, also 
tracts on morals, on the authority of councils, reply to 
cardinal Cajetan, Paris, 1516. 

Finus Hadrianus, an Italian of Ferrara, secretary of 
the treasury of the duke. In 1503, being then in 
years, ho wrote Elagellus adoersus Judeeos, i)rirrtcd, 
Venice, L538, 4to. 

Albert Crantz, born at Hamburg, doctor of canon 
law and theology, a.d. 1490, rector of tho university 
of Rostoch, dean of Hamburg, died Dec, 7, 1517. He 
ardently desired a reformation of the church, but 
despairing of it use<l to say to Luther— “ Brother, 
brother, go to your cell and say, ‘ The Lord be merci- 
ful."’ He wrote Metropolis (a history of the German 
churches, especially in Saxony, founded in the age of 
Charlemagne), Cologne, 1574, 8vo. Historia Saxonim, 
Francf. 1575, Historia r^/nrfa/im, Francf. 1675, C/<roni- 
ron Gentium Septentrionalium (Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway), FVanef. 1575. All these are prohi- 
bited by the Index Expurgatorius till purged of their 
heresy. 

John Stella, a Venetian priest, wrote, in the year 
1605, Commentarinm de Vita et Moribus P.mtificum 
Bomanorum. from St. Peter to a.d. 1505, printed 
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CHAPTER HI. 

IIISTORT OF RBLIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1 . That the public religion of the Latins 
no longer contained anything to recommend 
it to the esteem of the pious and well-dis- 
posed, is a fact so well attested that even 

Venice, 1507, and 1650, 24mo. Ho dared not tell all ho 
know. 

Damianus Crassus, a Dominican of Lombardy, 
published a.d. 1506, a prolix commentary on Job, with 
several theological essays. He died a.u. 1516. 

Francis Ximenos, a Spaniard, repuUibly born a.d. 
14.36. and educated at Salamanca. After visiting Italy 
and filling some minor ecclesiastical otlices, he forsook 
the world, became a Franciscan monk at Toledo, 
retired to a sequestered spot, became an abbot, con- 
fessor to queen Isabella in 1492, provincial of his order, 
archbishop of Toledo, a.d. 1495, high chancellor of 
the empire, inquisitor-general of Spain, founded the 
university of Alcald CCompliitum) in 1500, was regent 
of the prince and protector of the empire in 1506, 
cardinal in 1507, ruled all Spain from a.d. 1515, and 
died 7tli Novoin. 1517, aged 80. He was learned and 
a great promoter of learning, an austere monk, a .staunch 
Catholic, an able statesman, and a benefactor of his 
country. Ills great work was tiie Complutensian 
Polyglot Bible, in 6 vols. fol. printed at AlcaU between 
the years 1502—1517, on which ho expended, 50,000 
crowns, employed a great number of the l)cst scholars, 
and had the best manuscripts from tlie Vatican library. 
See Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. ii. p. 373, 
&c. vol. lii. p. ‘296, &c. 404, &c. 

Alphunsus Zamora, a Spanish Jew and rabbi, con- 
vertt^ to Christianity, and employed by cardiual 
Xlinenes on his Polyglot Bible. He flourished a.d. 
1506. He was the chief writer of the sixth volume of 
the Polyglot, containing tlie Apparatus for understand- 
ing the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Samaritan of the Old 
Testament. Ho aLso wrote another Hebrew Grammar, 
a concise Lexioon, and a treatise on tlie Hebrew points, 
together with a letter to the Jews, all printed at 
AlcaU, 1526, 4to. 

Philippu.s Decius, LL.D. a famous Italian professor 
of canon law at Pisa and other place.s, who died a.d. 
1535, aged above 80. Iti 151 1 he gave an opinion that 
a general council may be called without the consent of 
the pope, an opinion which he defended at length. Ho 
wrote also extensive commentaries on canon law which 
were printed. 

Thomas Uadinus, called Todiscus, an Italian Domi- 
nican of Piacenza, an acute theologian, and a distin- 
guished poet and orator, flourished a.d. 1510. He 
wrote De Fulchritudine Animoj, Abysms Sideralis, an 
Oration against Lutlier, and anotlier against Melanc- 
thon. 

Cyprianus Benctus, a Spanish Dominican, professor 
of theology at Paris, a.d. 1511. He wrote several 
tracts respecting the papal power, and some other 
things. 

Marcus Vigorus, a Ligurian Dominic.an, professor 
of theology at Padua and Romo, bishop of SlnlgagUa, 
and a cardinal, died a.u. 1516, aged 70. He wrote 
various treatises re.specting the death of Christ, printed, 
Douay, 1607, two vols. 

John Aventinus, born in Bavaria a.d. 1446, studied 
at Ingolstadt and Pari.s, became a finished scholar, 
taught the classics at Vienna, Ingolstadt, and Municli, 
Intimate with Erasmus. At the instigation and 
expense of the princes of Bavaria, he wrote Amuiks 
Boiorum (from the earliest times to a.d. 1460). In- 
golst. 1554, fol. and enlarged, Basil, 1580, fol. He 
died A.D. 15.34, aged 68. His Annals are prohibited by 
the Index Expurgatorius, tiil purged of their heresies. 

Peter Gulatinus, an Italian converted Jew, a Fran- 
ciscan, doctor of theology, and Apostolic peenitentiary, 
flourl.shed a.u. 1516, died after a.d. 1532. He wrote 
a Dialogue between Galatlnus, Capnio [Rcuchlin], 
and Hochstraten, entitled Oom de Arcanis Catholic^ 
P'rritath, chiefly borrowed irom Raymond Martini’s 
Pngio Fidei, printed often, e.g. Francf. 1672, fol.— 
Mur. 


those who have the strongest inclination to 
gainsay dare not deny it. And among the 
Greeks and Orientals the state of religion 
was not much better. Nearly the whole 
worship of God consisted in ceremonies, 
and those in a great measure puerile and 
silly. The sermons which were occasionally 
addressed to the people were not only des- 
titute of taste and good sense, but also of 
religion and piety, and were stuffed with 
fables and nauseous fictions.* And among 
the Latins he was accounted a well-informed 
and pious Christian who reverenced the 
clergy and especially the head of that body, 
the Roman pontiff ; who secured the favours 
of the saints by frequent oflerings to them, 
that is, to their temples and to their priests ; 
who attended the stated rites and ceremo- 
nies ; and who had moreover money enough 
to buy remission of sins from the Romish 
venders. If beyond this a person now and 
then practised some severity towards his 
body, he was accounted eminently a child 
of God. Very few were able or disposed 
to acquire just views of religion, to bring 
their hearts to accord with the precepts of 
Christ, and to make the holy Scriptures 
their counsellor ; and those who did so, with 
(lifiiculty escaped with their lives. 

2. The wise and religious, in nearly all 
the countries of the West, perceived this 
lamentable state of things, and endeavoured 
though in different ways to make it better. 
In England and Scotland, the followers 
of Wickliffe, who were branded with the 
odious name of Lollhards, continued to cen- 
sure the decisions of the yiontiils and the 
conduct of the clergy.* The Waldenses, 
though oppressed and persecuted on all 
sides, did not cease to proclaim aloud from 
their remote valleys and hiding-places that 
succour must be afibrded to religion and 
piety, now almost extinct. Even in Italy 
itself Jerome Savonarola, among others, as- 
serted that Rome was a second Babylon, 
and had many to support him. But as most 
of the priests together with the monks well 
understood that every diminution of the 
public ignorance, superstition, and folljr, 
would prove an equal diminution of their 
emoluments and honours, they strenuously 
opposed all reformation, and by fire and 
sword enjoined silence and inaction on these 
troublesome censors. 

3. The religious dissensions and contro- 
versies in Bohemia, which originated from 

» For a full account of the preachers, and the sub- 
jects and inodes of preaching in this century, sec 
Ammon’s Gesckichte der Horniletik, vol. 1. Gbtting. 
1804, 8vo, also with the title Gesch. der Praktischen 
Theohgie. — Mur, 

* See Wilkin’s Concilia, tom, Iv. ; Wood’s AnEq, 
Oxon. tom. i. p. 202, 204, Ac. 
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John Hu 88 and Jacobellus de Misa, broke 
out into a fierce and deadly war, after the 
lamentable death of Huss and Jerome of 
Prague at Constance. The friends of Huss 
and the defenders of the [sacramental] cup, 
being variously persecuted by the adherents 
to the Roman pontiff’s, selected a high and 
rugged mountain in the district of Bechin, 
where they held their religious meetings 
and celebrated the Lord’s Supper in both 
elements. This mountain they called Tabor 
from the tents under which they lived there 
at first, and afterwards adorned it with for- 
tifications and a regular city. And now 
proceeding further they put themselves 
under Nicholas of Hussinetz, lord of the 
place where Huss was born, and the cele- 
brated John Ziska, a knight of Bohemia, 
and a man of great valour; that under 
these leaders they might avenge the death 
of John Huss and Jerome upon the friends 
of the Roman pontiff, and inight obtain 
the liberty of worshipping God in a different 
manner from that prescribed by the sta- 
tutes of the Romish church. Nicholas died 
in the year 1420, and left Ziska alone 
to command this continually augmenting 
company. Amid the first conflicts and at 
the commencement of greater evils a.d. 
1419, the Bohemian king and emperor, 
Wenceslaus, was removed by death. 

4. His successor, the emperor Sigismund, 
employed edicts, arras, and penal statutes 
to bring this war to a close ; and he put 
many of the Hussites to a miserable death. 
Hence in the year 1420 the Boheunians re- 
volted from him, and under John Ziska 
made war upon him; and Ziska, though 
blind, so managed the war as to render his 
very name terrible to his foes. On the death 
of Ziska A.D. 1424, a large part of the Huss- 
ites chose Procopius Rasa for their leader, 
who was likewise an energetic man and 
successfully managed the cause of his party. 
On both sides many things were done fero- 
ciously and cruelly, and altogether inhu- 
manly. For the combatants, though they 
differed in most of their opinions in regard 
to religion and religious worship, yet both 
of them held the common principle that the 
enemies of true religion might justly be as- 
sailed with arms, and be extirpated with fire 
and sword. The Bohemians in particular, 
who contended that Huss had been unjustly 
committed to the flames at Constance, still 
admitted in general that corrupters of reli- 
gion and heretics ought to be subjected to 
capital punishments ; Huss however they 
maintained was no heretic. In this war 
there was on both sides so great ferocity, that 
it is difficult to say which exceeded in cruelty 
and in the multitude of abominable'deeds. 

5. All the avengers of the death of Huss 
were in harmony at the commencement of 
the war ; at least they had the same views 
and made the same demands. But when their 
number was increased and multitudes of all 
sorts of persons had joined their standard, 
great dissension arose among them on many 
points ; and in the year 1420 this produced 
an open schism, dividing the body into two 
principal factions, the Calixtines and the 
Taboritcs. The former or Calixtines, who 
derived their name from the cup {caJix) 
which they wished to have restored in the 
eucharist, were of more moderate views, 
and did not wish to have the old constitu- 
tion and government of the church over- 
turned, or the religion of their progenitors 
changed. All that they required was com- 
prehended in these four demands: — I. I'hat 
the word of God might be preached to the 
people in its purity and simplicity. II. 
That the sacred supper might be adminis- 
tered in both the elements. III. That the 
clergy might be reclaimed from the pursuit 
of wealth and power, to a life and conduct 
becoming the successors of the apostles. 
IV. That the greater or mortal sins might 
be duly punished. Yet those who confined 
themselves within these limits were not 
free from disagreements. In particular 
there was a great contest among them re- 
specting the Lord’s Supper. For James 
de Misa, the author of the doctrine that 
the sacred supper should be administered 
in both kinds, maintained that the sacra- 
mental elements should be presented to in- 
fants, and many followed his views; but 
others were for refusing infants the sacred 
supper. > 

C. The Taborites, who di rived their name 
from Mount Tabor, made far more exten- 
sive demands. For they would have both 
religion and the government of the church 
restored to their original simplicity, the 
authority of the pontilF put down, and the 
Romish form of worship abolished ; in short, 
they wished for an entirely new church 
and commonwealth, in which Christ him- 
self should reign and everything be con- 
ducted according to divine dictation. In 
this their principal teachers, Martin Loquis, 
a Moravian, and his associates, were so ex- 
travagant as to indulge themselves in fana- 
tical dreams and to disseminate and teach 
publicly that Jesus Christ was about to 
descend, to purge away the corruptions of 
the church with fire and sword, and other 
similar reveries. On this party alone rest 
all the horrid deeds, the murders, plunder- 
ings, and burnings which have been charged 

• See Byzinliis, Diarium Belli Hiusitici, p. 130, Sec. 
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upon the Hussites and upon their leaders, i 
Ziska and Procopius. At least a great 
portion of this class had imbibed ferocious 
sentiments, and breathed nothing but war 
and slaughter against their enemies. * 

7. The council of Basil a.d. 1433, at- 
tempted to put an end to the dreadful war 
in Bohemia, and for this purpose invited 
the Bohemians to the council. They ap- 
peared by their envoys, among whom their 
general Procopius was one.* But after 
much discussion the Bohemians returned 
home, nothing being accomplished. The 
Calix tines were not averse from peace, but 
the Taborites could not be moved at all to 
yield. Afterwards iEneas Sylvius, who 
with others was sent by the council into 
Bohemia, managed the matter more suc- 
cessfully. For bj^ granting the use of the 
cuj) to the Calixtines, which was the chief 
ol)ject of their wishes, he reconciled them 
to the Roman pontiff. But with the other 
party, the Taborites, neither the shrewd- 
ness and eloquence of Sylvius nor the 
numberless menaces, sufferings, and perse- 
cutions to which they were afterwards ex- 
posed, could avail anything. From this 
time however they regulated both their 
religion and their discipline more discreetly 
and more suitably, abandoned war, dis- 
carded those tenets which were at variance 
with genuine Christianity, and rejected and 

> I will here transcribe some of the Taborlte senti- 
ments which Byzinlus has faithfully stated, in his Di’ar. 
llussit. p. 203, Ac. : “All the opposers of Christ's law 
ought to perish with the seven last plagues, to inflict 
which the faithful are to be called forth. In this timo 
of vengeance, Christ is not to be imitated In his mild- 
ness and pity towards those sinners, but in his zeal 
and fury and just retribution. In this timo of ven- 
geance, every believer, even a presbyter, however 
spiritual, is accursed if he withholds his material 
sword from the blood of the adversaries of Christ’s 
law, foe he ought to wash and sanctify his hands in 
their blood.” From men of such sentiments, who 
could expect anything of equity, justice, or kindness? 
On this most calamitous war, besides the ancient 
writers, Sylvius, Thoobaldus, Cochlseus, and others, 
Lenfant has written an appropriate work, Hittoire de 
la Guerre dex Huxsites, Ainsterd. 1731, 2 vols. 4to. 
But to this should be added a work which Lenfant did 
not consult, Byzinius, Diariutn Belli Hussitici / a tract 
written with great fidelity, and published, though 
mutilated, by Ludewig in his lieliquice Manusenptor. 
tom. vl, and also Beausobre’s Supplement d Vilitt, de 
la Guerre det Huxsitest Lausanne, 1745, 4to. 

• The Bohemians appeared at Constance to the 
number of 300 men on horseback; among whom besides 
Procopius were William Cosca, John Rocky zanus 
a Calixtlne priest, Nicholas Galaccus a Taborlto 
priest, and Peter Anglicus. In the name of their 
countrymen they proposed the four following articles: 
I. Whoever would be saved must receive the eucharlst 
in ^th kinds. II. Temporal authority is forbidden to 
the clergy by the divine law. III. The preaching of 
the word of God should be free to every man. IV. 
Public crimes must by no means go unpunished. On 
these points, four Bohemian divines and four members 
of the council disputed for fifty days. Their speeches 
may be seen In Harduin's Concilia^ tom. viil. p. 1655, 
&c: The council answered their demands so equivo- 
cally, that they deemed It expedient to break off the 
negotiation and return home. — SchL 


excluded all those who were either beside 
themselves or of base lives and conduct.* 
These are those Bohemian Brethren, or as 
they were called by their enemies Piccards, 
i.e. Beghards, who at the time of the refer- 
mation entered into alliance with Luther 
and his associates, and whose posterity still 
exist in Poland and in some other countries.* 

8. In most of the interpreters of the sa- 
cred volume, of whom this age produced 
an abundance, there is nothing to be com- 
mended except their good intentions. Those 
who relied upon their own resources, or did 
not plunder from the writings of their pre- 
decessors, amused or rather oeguiled tneir 
readers with what are called mystical, ana- 
gogical, and allegorical contemplations. At 
the head of all the interpreters stood Al- 
phonsus Tostatus, bishop of Avila, whose 
ponderous volumes on the holy Scriptures 
are extant, but contain nothing remarkable 
except a prodigious mass of reading. Lau- 
rentius Valla, in his little book of critical 
and grammatical Notes on the New Testa- 
ment^ did more for the cause of sacred 
literature ; for he there showed subsequent 
interpreters how to remove the difficulties 
which attend the reading and understand- 
ing of the sacred books.* It is proper to 
add here that in most of the countries of 
Europe, as in France, Italy, Germany, and 
Britain, the holy Scriptures were translated 
into the vernacular languages, which por- 
tended a great change in the prevailing 
religion and a reformation of it, derived from 
these sources of religious knowledge. 

9. The schools of theology were almost 
exclusively occupied by those who bad 
loaded their memories with dialectical terms 
and distinctions, in order to dispute in a 
formal manner on divine subjects, which 
however they did not understand. There 
were few remaining of that class of theo- 
logians who chose to demonstrate the doc- 
trines and precepts of religion by the 
declarations of the sacred volume and of 
the ancient fathers. Yet there were wise 
and learned men who did not fail to discern 

* See Adrian Regenvolscius, lint. Eccles. Provinciar. 
Slavonicar. lib. ii. cap. 8, p. 165} Camerarius, Hutpriea 
Narratio de Fratrum Ecciexiit in Bohemia^ Morawa^ H 
Polonia, Heidelb. 1605, 4to ; Laaitius, Hietoria Fra- 
trum Bohemicorum^ which I have before me in manu- 
script, the 8th book of it was printed at Amsterd. 1649, 
8vo. [See also Eisner's Dissertations relative to the 
creed, usages, and Mstory of the Bohemian Brethren, 
in Gerdes, Miscellanea Groningana, tom. vl. vU. and 
vlii.— iffur. 

4 A fuller account of these protracted contest*, 
drawn as usual from an independent examinatloii Of 
the original sources, may be seen in Gieseleris Lihr- 
bitch, &c. Cunningham's transl. sections 150 afid 151, 
vol. iii. p. 355, Ac. with which this account fagr MoiBieitn 
ought to be compared.— R. 

> Of the character and merits of Valla as a biblical 
expoaltor, see Davidson's Sacred Hemeneutks, p. 179. 
—R 
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the faults of the prevalent mode of teach- 
ing, and who pronounced it destructive to 
rwigion and piety. Hence various plans 
were formed by dilTcrent persons for either 
abolishing or reforming it ; and the scho- 
lastics had no small number of enemies. 
The mystics, of whom we are presently to 
speak, were of opinion that all this kind of 
wisdom ought to be banished from the 
Christian church. Others who were more 
moderate thought that it ought not to be 
wholly suppressed, but that vain and idle 
questions should be excluded, the delirious 
rage for wrangling and disputation be re- 
strained, and the scholastic subtlety bo 
seasoned and tempered with the mystic 
simplicity. This was the opinion of the 
great John Gerson, who is known to have 
been assiduous in correcting the faults of 
the scholastic tribe.' Of the same opinion 
was Nicholas Cusanus, whose tract on 
learned ignorance is still extant ; and like- 
wise Peter de Alliaco, Savonarola, and 
others. 

10. The restorers of the belles lettres 
and elegant composition were no less hostile 
to the wrangling tribe.*" Yet they did not 
all entertain the same views. For some of 
them treated the discipline of the schools 
with ridicule and contempt, and thought it 
deserved to be banislied altogether, as being 
nugatory and pernicious to the culture of ' 
the mind. But others thought it might 
indeed be suffered to exist, but that it 
ought to be exhibited with the charms of 
eloquence and a purer diction. Of this 
class was Paul Cortesius, who composed a 
splendid work on the Sentences, in which 
as he says he united eloquence with theo- 
logy, and explained the principal subtleties 
of the scholastics in a polished style of com- 
position.* But the designs of all these 
persons were resisted by the very powerful 
inlluencc of the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans, who excelled in this species of learn- 
ing, and who wouM not suffer the glory 
they had acquired by wrangling and dis- 
putation to become tarnished. 

11. While the scholastics were thus 
sinking in the estimation of men of genius, 
the mystics were gaining strength and ob- 
taining many friends and supporters. And 

I Simon’s Lettres Choisies^ tome ii. p. 269, and CnY. 
de la Biblioth. Ecclis. yar M, Du Pin, tome i. p. 491 ; | 
Thomasius, Origines tiistor. Philos, p. 66, and 
cially Geraon’s Methodux Theohgiam xtudendi, in 
Lauiioi’s Uiit. Gymnatii Navarrent, in his Opp, tom. i 
iv. par. 1. p. 830, &c. 

s It was printed, Borne, 1612, and Basil, 1613, fol. | 
[He was of Dalmatia, protonotarius apostolicus under 
Alexander VI. and Pius 111. and bishop of Urblno, and 
died in 1510. Besides his commentary on the Sen- 
tences of Lombard, he wrote a Dialogue concerning 
learned men, which was first printed at Florence, 1734. 
^Schl. 
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there were among them several excellent 
men, who can be taxed with but few of 
the faults of that mystic theology which 
they followed ; such as Thomas a Kempis, 
author of the Theologia Germanica, which 
was commended W Luther himself^ Lau- 
rence Justinian, Jerome Savonarola, and 
others. Yet there were other mystics, as 
Vincent Ferrerius, Henry Harphius, and 
Bernardino of Sienna, in whom we must care- 
fully separate from the precepts of divine 
wisdom those things which they derived 
from an ovcr-excited imagination, or from 
that Dionysius whom all the mystics held in 
reverence. The mystics were aided against 
the attacks of the dialecticians partly by the 
Platonists who were now in high credit 
in several places, and partly by certain 
wise and religious men who were themselves 
ornaments to the schools. For the former 
extolled Dionysius as being of their way of 
thinking ; and some even commented upon 
him, as Marsilius Ficinus, that high orna- 
ment of the Platonic school. The latter 
advised and in fact attempted a conjunction 
of the two kinds of theology, as John 
Gerson, Nicholas Cusanus, Dionysius the 
Carthusian, and others. 

12. Men of talents now laboured much 
more than before to confirm and establish 
the truth and divinity of the Christian 
religion in general, against all the assaults 
of its adversaries. This is evinced by the 
works produced ; such as the treatise On 
the Truth of the Christian Bcligion by 
Marsilius Ficinus, the Triumph of the 
Cross by Jerome Savonarola, the Natural 
Theology of Rayinund de Sabunde, and 
other tracts of similar character. Against 
both the Jews and the Saracen.s, Alphonso 
de Spina contended in his Fortalitium Fidei; 
against the former only, James Perezius 
and Jerome de St. Foi, and against the 
latter only, John de Turrecremata. And 
that these labours were needed, will not be 
questioned by one who is aware that the 
Aristotelians in Italy had not a littl6 un- 
settled the foundations of all religion in 
their schools, that the senseless jangling 
of the scholastics had produced in the 
minds of the more crafty a contempt for all 
religion, and that the Jews and Saracens 
lived intermingled in one place and another 
with the Christians. 

13. Of the vain and fruitless endeavours 
of the Greeks and Latins to terminate their 
disagreements we have already spoken. 
After the council of Florence and the vio- 
lation of the agreement by the Greeks, 
Nicolaus V. again exhorted them to a union; 
but they turned a deaf ear, and three years 
after this last letter, Constantinople was 
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taken by the Turks. And the pontiffs in 
all their consultations on the subject of a 
union since the overthrow of the Greek 
empire, have ever found the Greek bishops 
more obdurate and untractable than they 
were before. For there had grown up in the 
minds of the Greeks a hatred of the Latins, 
and especially of the pontilFs ; because they 
believed that the evils they experienced 
from their Turkish tyrants might have been 
repelled, if the Latin pontilFs and kings 
had not refused to send them assistance 
against the Turks. As often therefore as 
they deplore their misfortunes, so often also 
they throw blame on the Latins for thedr 
insensibility and their fatal tardiness to 
afford them succour in distress. 

14. Among the Latins, not to mention 
several minor contests, there sprang up 
again the celebrated controversy respecting 
the blood of Christ and the worship of it, 
which had been agitated between the Domi- 
nicans and the Franciscans in the preceding 
century, a. d. 1351, at Barcelona, and which 
had not been decided by Clement VI. ^ 
James of Marchia, a celebrated Franciscan 
A.D. 1462, taught publicly at Brixen in a 
sermon to the people that the blood shed 
by Christ was distinct from his divine 
nature; and of course that it ought not to 
receive divine honours or the worship called 
latria. The contrary opinion was esplmsed 
by the Dominicans. Hence flames of 
Brixen, the inquisitor, arraigned that Fran- 
ciscan upon a charge of heresy. The pon- 
tiff Pius II. attempted in vain to suppress 
this controversy at the outset, and therefore 
he ordered it to be investigated by some 
select theologians. But there were many 
obstacles, especially the power and influence 
of the two orders who made this a party 
question between them, which prevented 
any final decision. Therefore after many 
altercations and disputes, Pius. II. in the 
year 1464 imposed silence on the two con- 
tending parties, declaring that both opi- 
nions might be tolerated until the vicar of 
Christ should have leisure and opportunity 
for examining the subject, and determining 
which was the most correct opinion. Such 
an opportunity the pontifis have not yet 
found.* 

CHAPTER IT. ' ^ 

HISTORY or RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

I . With what rites the Greeks thought 
God should be worshipped, may be learned 
from the treatise of Simeon of Thessalonica 

1 Wadding's Annnlei Minor, toin. xiii. p. 68, &c. ; 
Kchard’s Scriptoret Pnedicat. tom. i. p. 650, &c. 

■ Wadding’s Annalet Minorum, tom. xiii. p. 206, 
&c. ; Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. saec. xv. p. 17. 


On Heresies and Jtites.^ From this book 
it is evident that true religion being lost, a 
sort of splendid shadow was substituted in 
its place ; and that every part of worship 
was calculated for show or to gratify the 
eyes and the senses of the people. They 
indeed offered reasons for all the ceremonies 
and regulations which were called sacred. 
But in all these expositions of the reason of 
the ceremonies, though there is something 
of ingenuity and acuteness, yet there is 
little or nothing of truth and good sense. 
The origin of the numerous rites by which 
the native beauty of religion was obscured 
rather than adorned, is doubtful and not 
very creditable ; and those who attempted 
to add splendour to them by taxing their 
own ingenuity, were commonly forsaken by 
their wits at the time of the attempt. 

2. Among the Latins, though all good 
men wished fora diminution of the multitude 
of ceremonies, feast-days, sacred places, and 
other minutia;^ yet the pontiffs considered 
it their duty to enact new laws and regu- 
lations respecting them. In the year 1456, 
Calixtus III. in peipetual remembrance of 
the raising of the siege of Belgrade by the 
Turkish emperor Mahomet II. ordered the 
festival of Christ’s transfiguration which 
had previously been celebrated in some 
provinces by private authority, to be reli- 
giously observed over the whole Latin 
world. ^ In the year 1476, Sixtus IV. by 
a special edict promised remission of sins 
to those who should religiously keep from 
year to year the memorial of the immaculate 
conception of the blessed Virgin. No pre- 
ceding pontiff had thought proper to ordain 
anything on the subject.® The other addi- 
tions which were made to the worship of 
the holy Virgin,® to the public and private 


8 The contents of it are stated by Fabricius, Bibtioth. 
Grceca, vol. xiv. p. 64. 

< This festival had been observed as early m tho 
seventh century by the Greeks. The day for it was 
the sixth of August; and because on that day tho 
Turks raised tho siege of Belgrade, therefore tliis fes- 
tiv^ must be everywhere cel^rated through all future 
time. — Mur. 

5 The doctrine of tho immaculate conception of tho 
Virgin Mary, that is, of her being herself born free from 
original sin, was first advanceu in the twelfth century 
by Peter Lombard. Thomas Aquinas disputed tho 
doctrine, but Scotus maintained it and gave it general 
currency. The festival of her birth commenced as 
early as the eleventh century, and was then obser^ 
by certain bishops, aa by Anselm of 'Canterbury. By 
other bishops of that age it was opposed.— A/ur. 

« It was in this century that, among many other 
impious impostures conncctcil with tlie worship of the 
Virgin Mary, the well-known legend of the trans- 
portation of her house by angels from Nazareth to Lo- 
retto took its rise, wlilch Moore, In his View of Society 
and Manners in Italy^ Lond. 1781 , vol. 1. p. 334, has so 
happily ridiculed. The original authorities for this silly 
story, which was first circulated between 1450 and 1480, 
may be seen in Gieseler's Lchrbucht See. Cunningham's 
transl. vol. ili. p. 314 . — R. 
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praytirs, to the sale of indulgences, &c.* 
are better omitted than enumerated parti- 
cularly. For there is no need of proof that 
in this century religion was made to consist 
chiefly in mimic shows and trifling.* 

CHAPTER V. 
nisTonr of ueassies. 

1. Neither the edicts of the pontiffs 
and emperors nor the vigilance and cruelty 
of the Inquisitors, could prevent the ancient 
sects from still lurking in many places, or 
even new sects from starting up. We have 
already seen the Franciscans waging war 
against the Romish church. In Bosnia and 
the neighbouring countries the Manichm- 
ans or PauUcians, the same as those called 
Cathari in Italy, organised their socie- 
ties without molestation. Stephen Tho- 
mascus indeed, the king of Bosnia, abjured 
the heresy of the Maniebaeans, received 
baptism from John Carvaialus a Romish 

* The popes now caused indulgences to be preached in 
all the provinces. The ordinary price was five ducats. 
They promised to apply the inoney to a Turkish war ; 
but they often expended it in wars against their Chris- 
tian enemies, In enriching their family connexions, and 
supporting their voluptuous extravagance. Neither 
intelligent princes nor the clergy looked upon this sale of 
indulgences with approbation. They accordingly made 
ordinances of various kinds against It. For instance, the 
council of Soissons in the year 1 456 say ; “ Prohibomus 
quihuscunquo ausostionibus no in hac provincla, pwp- 
textuindulgentmrum, pra;dicant verbuca Uel— aut nihil 
in suo sennone qiisestuosuin exponant.*’ In the council 
of Constance a.d. 1476, the clergy complained of the 
sale of indulgences as a grievance, and said of it: 
“Absurda et piarum aurlum oifensiv.o, in cancellls, 
verbum Del evangelisando commlttunt.'* And they 
enacted, *‘ut deinceps quecstores ad ambones occlesi- 
arum non admittantur— et omnes debent (][uartam 
partem rectoribus et plebanls solvere.” And in Harz- 
heim’s Concilia, tom. v. Suppl. p. 045, it is said of 
these venders of Indulgences : ” Tales colleotores emunt 
et merountur collecturas ah ecclesiis, x. xiil. libris 
denarlorum, et per annum xl. 1. accumulant— multo 
ami)liores pecunias colligunt; facinora et soandala 
commlttunt, bibunt, noctu ludunt, blasphemant, in 
tabernas per noctes integras turpiter conaumentes, quod 
ad Dei honorem fldeles porrexerunt.” — Sr/il. 

* To elucidate this by a single example, I adduce the 
following from the Anecdotes Eccksiastiqucs, Amsterd. 
1771, 8vo, ad ann. 1499. Among the statutes of the 
cathedral church of Toul, there is an article with the 
title Sepelitur HalMwa, It Is well known that during 
the seasons of fasting, Halleluia, as being an expression 
of joy, was not sung in the ancient church. Hence to 
honour this Hallelma, which in time of the fasts was as 
it were dead, a solemn fhneral was instituted. On the 
Saturday night before Septuagesima Sunday, children 
carried through the chancel a kind of coffin to repre- 
sent the dead Halleluia. The coffin was attended by 
the cross, incense, and holy water. The children wept 
and howled all the way to the cloister, where the grave 
was prepared. A custom equally ridiculous was intro- 
duced into a cathedral church near Paris. On the same 
day a boy of the choir brought into the church a top 
(toupie) around which was written Halleluia in golden 
letters. And when the hour arrived that Halleliua was 
sung for the last time, the boy took a whip In his hand 
and whipped the top along the floor of the church quite 
out of the house. And wis was called the Hallduia 
whip, fouetter f AUiluia. So trtfllng was the character 
of ttie church ceremonies of l^at age, that they could 
even profane the churches by the pieys of children.— 
Scht, 


cardinal, and then expelled the Manichmans 
from his kingdom.® But he soon after 
changed bis mind ; and it is certain that 
this sect continued to inhabit Bosnia, Ser- 
via, and the adjacent provinces, till the end 
of the century. The Waldenses collected 
friends and adherents in various countries 
of Europe, in lower Germany, and particu- 
larly in the territories of Brandenburg, 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg, and Thuringia. 
Yet it appears from unpublished documents 
that very many of them were seized by the 
Inquisitors, and delivered over to the secu- 
lar authorities to be burned.* 

2. The Brethren and Sisters of the Free 
Spirit, or the Beghards and Schwestriones, 
as they were called in Germany, or Turlu- 
pins as in France, that is, persons whose 
mystical views had thrown them into a 
species of frenzy, did not cease from wan- 
dering in disguise over certain parts of 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
and especially of Swabia and Switzerland, 
beguiling the minds of the people. Yet 
few of their teachers escaped the eyes and 
the hands of the Inquisitors.* Upon the 

3 See Raph. Yolaterranus, Comment, Urbanus, lib. 
vlll. fol. 289, Ac. ; Aeneas Sylvius, De Statu Europce 
sub Frederica III. cap. x. in Freher's Scriptures Her, 
German, tom. ii. p. 104, &o. 

^ The proffer ofindulgences to those who hunted down 
heretics contributed much to this. Boniface Vlll. had 
already promised an Indulgence to every one who 
should deliver over a heretic to the Inquisition ; and he 
ordained that this should be considered as equally me- 
ritorious with a crusade to the Holy Land. This 
ordinance was renewed by the council of Pavia. See 
Harduin, Concilia, tom. vlll. p, 1013, &c. So the pro- 
vincial council of Constance a.u. 1483, promised indul- 
gences to all tho^;e who should lend their personal aid 
against the heresies of Wicklllfe and Huss. See Harz- 
helm's Concilia German, tom. v. p. 546.— Schl. 

^ Felix Malleolus or Ilknimerlein in his Descriptio 
Lollhardorum, which is subjoined to his book Contra 
Validos Mendienutes, 0pp. signat. c. il. a. has drawn 
up a catalogue, though an imperfect one, of the Beg- 
hards burned in Switzerland and the adjacent countries 
during this century. This Felix in his books against 
tho Beghards and Lollhards (either intentionally or 
being deceived by the ambiguity of the terms), has 
Gonfoiindod the three classes of persons on whom the 
appellation of Beghards or Lollhards was usually be- 
stowed— namely (1) the Tertlaries of the more rigid 
Franciscans, (2) the Brethren of the Free Spirit, and 
(3) the Cellite Brethren or Alexians. The same error 
occurs in countless other writers. [See also Hans- 
heim’s Condi, German, tom. v. p. 464, where there is 
an ordinance of the provincial council of Constance, 
A.D. 1469, and another a.d. 1476, against the Lulhards 
and Beguttee and especially the Tertiarii, Here doubt- 
less belongs what John Nieder states in his Forrnica- 
riumy lib. lii.:— “Pult Fratricellus sea Beghardus 
secularis, qui in eremo austeram vitam vlxit, et durissi- 

mam regulam tenuit a Constantino episoopo captus 

per inquisitorem judlcio secular! traditus et incineratua 
fuit. Alius fuit, qui velut Beghardtis infra Rhenum— 
tandem Vienn» In Fictaviensi dioeoesi incineratus est. 
Dicebat, * Christum in se, et se in Christo esse.* Cttrrit 
in partibus Suevise, inter personas utriusque sexus, 
seoulares et eoclesiastioas, bsrosis et hypocrisis tarn 
enormis, at earn ad plenum exprimere non aadeam. 
Omnia licere ; non jqfunant, ooeulte labtwaiit in fesUa 
eoclesise; oeremonias omnes, tanqumm animalium 
hominum, spemunt; virginitatem— superstttiones esse ; 
pro minimo doeunt, non obedire papas aat pastorn>us 
aUis. Sacerdos qaidam feminis penoasit, vereeandiam 
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breaking out of the religious war in Bohe- 
mia between the Hussites and the adherents 
of the pontiffs in the year 1418, a company 
of these piously-infatuated people, of whom 
one John was the leader, went into Bohe- 
mia ; and they held their secret meetings 
first at Prague, afterwards in other places, 
and lastly m a certain island. It was one 
of the tenets of this sect, as has been already 
stated, that those instincts of nature, bash- 
fulness and modesty, indicate a mind not 
duly purified and not yet brought back to 
the divine nature whence it originated; 
and that those only are perfect and in close 
union with God who are unmoved by the 
sight of naked bodies, and who can associ- 
ate with persons of a different sex in a state 
of nudity or with no clothing, after the 
manner of our first parents before their 
apostacy. Hence these Beghards who, by 
a slight change in the pronunciation of the 
name conformably to the harder utterance 
of the Bohemians, were called Picards, 
ordinarily went to their prayers and their 
religious worship without clothing. For 
this precept, so entirely accordant with 
their religion, was frequently upon their 
lips; They are not free (that is, not duly 
rescued from the bonds of the body and 
converted to God) who wear clothing, and 
especially breeches. Although these peo- 
ple in their assemblies committed no offence 
against chastity, yet as might be expected 
they fell under the greatest suspicion of 
extreme turpitude and unchastity. And 
John Ziska, the fierce general of the Huss- 
ites, giving credit to these suspicions, 
attacked the unhappy company of these 
absurdly religious and delirious people, in 
the year 1421, slew some of them and 
wished to commit the rest to the flames. 
The unhappy men submitted to execution 
cheerfully in the manner of their intrepid 
sect, which looked upon death with aston- 
ishing indifference.* These people were 

also called Adamites, becaui e they wished 
to follow the example of Adam in his state 
of : innocence. The ignominious name of 
Beghards, or as the Bohemians pronounced 
it Fields,* which was the appropriate de- 
signation of this little company, was after- 
wards transferred by their enemies to all 
those Hussites and Bohemians who con- 
tended with the Komish church ; for these 
as is well known were called by the com- 
mon people the Picard Brethren. 

3. In Italy, the new sect of the White 
Brethren or the Brethren in White (Fra* 
Ires Alhati seu Candidi) produced no little 
excitement among the people. Near the 
beginning of the century a certain unknown 
priest descended from the Alps, clad in a 
white garment, with an immense number 
of people of both sexes in his train, all 
clothed like their leader in white linen ; 
whence their name of the White Brethren.* 
This multitude marched through various 
provinces, following a cross borne by the 
leader of the sect ; and he by a great show 
of piety so captivated the people, that num- 
berless persons of every rank flocked around 
him. He exhorted them to appease the 
wrath of God, inflicted on himself volun- 
tary punishments, recommended a war 
ngainst the Turks who were in possession 
of Palestine, and pretended to have divine 
visions. Boniface IX. fearing some plot, 
ordered the leader of this body to be appre- 
hended and committed to the flames.^ After 
his death the multitude gradually dispersed. 
Whether the man died in innocence or in 
guilt is not ascertained. For some writers of 
the greatest fidelity assert that he was by 

[See especially JEneas Sylvius, Ilistoria Sohemica, cap. 
xM.—Schl. 

• The Germans also frequently pronounced the word 
Begbar^ Fyckard. See Menkenius, Scriptores Ger^ 
man. tom. ii. p. 

* Theodorio do Nlcm tolls us that It was from Scot- 
land that this sect came, and that their leader gave 
himself out for the prophet Elias. Sigonius and Platina 
inform us that this enthusiast came from France ; and 
that he was clothed in white, carried in his aspect the 
greatest modesty, and seduced prodigious numbers of 
people of both sexes and of all ages ; that his followers 
(called penitents), among whom were several cardinals 
and priests, were clothed in white linen down to their 
heels, with caps that covered their whole faces except 
their eyes; that they went in great troops of ten, 
twenty, and forty thousand persons from one city to 
another, calling out for mercy and singing hymns ; that 
wherever they came they were recelv^ with great hos- 
pitality and made innumerable proselytes; that they 
fasted or lived upon bread and water during the time 
of their pilgrimage, which continued generally nine or 
ten days. See Annul. Medial, ap.^ Mur atari. — Niem, 
lib. ii. cap. xvi. — Mad. 

4 What Moshelm hints but obscurely here is fiirther 
explained by Sigonius and Platina, who tell us that the 
pUgrims mentioned In the preceding note stopped at 
Viterbo, and that Boniface, fearing lest the priest who 
headed them designed by their assistance to seize upon 
the pontificate, sent a body of troops thither who ap- 
prehended the false prophet, and carried him to Rome 
where he was burned. — Mad, 

abnegandam ; coram clericis talibus so denudamnt, sed 
sine coltu — conjacebant dericl uno lecto, neo ad lap.- 
sum camls procedebant. De alta perfectione loquuntur 
— stllum librorum subtilissimorum in nostro vulgar! 
perioulose, ut vereor, scriptonim didiceruut — ceremor 
nlas, festivitates, missas, contomnunt,” 8ic.-^Schl. 

t See Lasitiug, Hitt. Fratrum Bohemorum Manu^ 
tcripta, lib. 11. sec. Ixxvi. &c. who shows ftilly that the 
Hussites and the Bohemian brethren had no connexion 
with these Picards. The other writers on the subject 
are mentioned by Bcausobre, Dusert. tur let Adamites 
de Bohemcs annexed to Lenfant’s Hitt, de la Guerre des 
Huts. This very learned author takes the utmost pidns 
to vindicate the character of the Bohemian Picards or 
Adamites, who he supposes were Waldenses, and holy 
and excellent men falsely aspersed by their enemies. 
But all his efforts are vain. For it can be demonstrated , 
from the most unexceptionable documents that the fact 
was as stated in the text; and any one will readily 
think so who has a ftiller knowledge of the history and 
the sects of those times than this industrious man pos- 
sessed, who was not well versed in the history of the 
middle ages, nor altogether free from prepossessions.— 
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no means a bad man, and that he was put 
to death from envy ; but others say he was 
convicted of the most atrocious crimes.* 

4. In the year 1411 there was discovered 
in the Netherlands, and especially at Brus- 
sels, a sect which was projected and pro- 
pagated by JEgidius Cantor, an illiterate 
man, and William of Hildenissen, a Car- 
melite, and which was called that of the j 
Men of Understanding. In this sect there | 
were not a few things deservedly reprehen- 
sible, which were derived perhaps in great 
measure from the mystic system. For these 
men professed to have divine visions, denied 
that any one can correctly understand the 
holy Scriptures unless he is divinely illu- 
minated, promised a new divine revelation 
better and more perfect than the Christian, 
taught that the resurrection had taken 
place already in the person of Christ, and 
that another of the bodies of the dead was 
not to be expected, maintained that the 
internal man is not defiled by the deeds of 
the external, and inculcated that hell itself 
will have an end, and that all, both men 
and devils, will return to God and attain to 
eternal felicity. This sect appears to have 
been a branch of the Brethren and Sisters 
of the Free Spirit ; for they asserted that 
a new law of the Holy Spirit and of spiritual 
liberty was about to be promulgated. Yet 
there were opinions held by its members 
which show that they were not entirely 
void of understanding. They inculcated 
for example — I. that Jesus Christ alone 
had merited eternal life for the human race, 
neither could men acquire fox themselves 
future bliss by their own deeds ; II. that 
presbyters to whom people confess their 
iniquities cannot pardon sins, but that only 
Jesus Christ forgives men their sins; III. 
that voluntary penances are not necessary 
to salvation. Yet these and some other 
tenets, Peter de Alliaco, the bishop of Cam- 
bray who broke up this sect, pronounced 
to be heretical, and commanded William 
of Hildenissen to abjure.* 

1 See Lenfuit's ffist. du ConciUi de Pite, tome i. p. 
lOS ; Poggius, Hi*t. Ftorentina, lib. iii. p. 122 i Sabei- 
licus, Ennea^t Rhapsodiee Hiaioria, Knneas IX. lib. 
ix. Opp. tom. ii. p. S39, Basil, 1560, fol. 

* See the records in Baluze’s MUceUanea^ tom. ii. p. 
277, &o. [The mystical principles of these people are 
e'dnced by a passage of these records, in which ^gidius 
is said to have taught: Ego sum salvator hominum ; 
per me videbunt Christum, sicut per Christum Patrem,” 
and also by their coincidence with the Brethren of the 
Free Spirit, as UM^ng that the period of the old law 
was the time of the Father, the period of the new law 
the time of the Son, and the remaining period that of i 
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5. In Germany, and particularly in Thu- 
ringia and Lower Saxony, the Flagellantf 
were still troublesome; but they were very 
different from those earlier Flagellants who 
travelled in regular bands from province to 
province. These new Flagellants rejected 
almost all [practical] religion and the ex- 
ternal worship of God, together with the 
sacraments, and founded all their hopes 
of salvation on faith and flagellation ; to 
which perhaps they might add some strange 
i notions respecting an evil spirit, and some 
other things which are but obscurely stated 
by the ancient writers. The leader of the 
sect in Thuringia and particularly at San-, 
gerhausen was one Conrad Schmidt, who 
was burned in the year 1414 with many 
others, by the zeal and industry of Henry 
Schdncfeld, a famous Inquisitor at that time 
in Germany.* At Qtiedlinbnrg, one Nicho- 
las Schaden was committed to the flames. 
At Halberstadt a. d. 1481, Berthold Bchade 
was seized, but escaped death it appears by 
retracting.^ And from the records of those 
times a long list might be made out of Fla- 
gellants who were committed to the flames 
in Germany by the Inquisitors. 


the Holy Ghost or Ellas. Yet it !s manifest from these 
records that 'William of Hildesheim or Hildenissen, 
being a man of learning, would have been able to state 
his tenets more clearly and distinctly. — Schl, 

s Excerpta Monachi Phnensis, in Menkenlus, Scrip- 
tore* Rer, German, tom. ii. p. 1621 ; Chronicon Mo~ 
natter, in Matthseus, Analecta Veter, Mri, tom. v. p. 
71 ; Chronicon Magdcb. in Meibomius, Script ores Rer. 
German, tom. ii. p. 362, &c. I have t^fore me sixteen 
Articles of the Flagellants, which Conrad Schmidt is 
said to have copied from the manuscript at Walkenricd, 
and which were committed to writing by an Inquisitor 
of Bradenborch, a.D. 1411. The following is a concise 
summary of these articles. All that the Romish church 
teaches respecting the efficacy of the sacraments, pur> 
gatoY’y, prayers for the dead, and the like, are false and 
vain. On the contrary, whoever believes simply what 
is contained in the Apostles' Creed, frequently repeats 
the Lord’s prayer and the Ave Maria, and at certain 
periods lacerates his body with scourging, and thus 
punishes himself for the sins he commits, will attain 
eternal salvation. [The same thing appears also from 
the fifty Articles or this Flagellant, which were con- 
demned in the council of Constance, and may be seen 
in 'Von der Hardt's Acta ConciUi Constant, tom. i. par. 
i. p. 127. In the same Acts (tom. iii. p. 92, &c.) we 
find a letter of John Gerson addressed to Vincent Fer- 
rerius, who was much inclined towards the sect of the 
Flagellants, dated July 9th, 1417. This letter is also 
in the works of Gerson published by Du Pin, tom U. 
par. iv. together with his tract, Contra Sectam FlageU 
lantiam , — Schl, [See several of the doctrines of the 
Flagellants In Gieseler’s Lehrhuck, &c. Cunningham's 
transl. vol. ill. p. 133, &c. He refers to a work by 
Fdrstemann, entitled Die Christ. Geisstergesellschaften^ 
Halle, 1828, royal 8vo, as the most recent on this fana- 
tical sect. — R, 

< The records of this transaction were published by 
Kappius, in his Retatio de Rebus Theoiogkis Auti^pM 
et Rons, a.d. 1747, p. 476, &c. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

] . In namtin^ the ecclesiastical affairs 
of modem times, the same order cannot be 
followed which was pursued in the preceding 
periods. For the state of the Christian 
world having undergone a great change in 
the sixteenth century, and a much greater 
number of associations than formerly being 
found among the followers of Clirist, dif 
foring widely in doctrines and institutions 
and regulating their conduct by different 
principles, all the various transactions 
among professed Christians can by no means 
be exhibited in one continued series, or so 
as to form one well-arranged picture. On 
the contrary, as the bond of union among 
Christians was severed, their liistory must 
he distributed into compartments corre- 
sponding with the division of the Christian 
world into its principal sects. 

2. Yet many events occurred which 
affected the whole Christian world and the 
state of religion generally, or were not 
confined to any particular community. 
And as the knowledge of these general 
facts throws much light on the history of 
the particular communities, as well as on 
the general state of the Christian world, 
they ought to be stated separately and by 
themselves. Hence the work before us will 
be divided into two principal parts ; the 
one, the general histoir of the Christian 
church, and the other, the particular. 

3. The general history will embrace all 
those facts and occurrences which may be 
predicated of the Christian religion as such, 
or absolutely considered, and which in some 
sense affected the whole Christian world,* 
rent unhappily as it was by divisions. Of 
course, we shdll hero describe the enlarge- 
ment of the boundaries of Christendom or 
Uieir contraction, without regard to tl^ 
particular sects which were instrumental in 
these changes. Nor shall we omit those 
institutions and doctrines which were re- 
ceived by all the Christian communities, 
or by the principal part of them, and which 
thus produced changes very extensive and 
general. 

4. In the particular history, we shall take 
a survey of the several communities into 
which Christians were distributed. And 
here we may properly make two classes of 
sects. First, we may consider, what occurred 
in the more ancient communities of Chris- 
tians, whether in the East or in the West. 
Secondly, what occurred in the more recent 


communities, that is, those which arose after 
the reformation of both doctrine and disci- 
pline in Germany. I n describing the condi- 
tion and character of each particular sect, 
we shall pursue as far as practicable the 
method pointed out in the general Introduc- 
tion to these I nstitutes. For according to our 
conceptions, the less a person recedes from 
this method, the less will he probably omit 
of what is necessary to a full knowledge of 
the history of each individual community. 

5. The most important of all the events 
which occurred among Christians after the 
fifteenth century — nay, the greatest of all 
events affecting the Cliristiau world since 
the birth of the Saviour — was that celebrated 
religious and occlosiastical revolution called 
the Information. Commencing from small 
beginnings in Saxony, it not omy spread in 
a short space of time over all iSurope, but 
also affected in no slight degree the other 
quarters of the globe ; and it may be justly 
regarded as the first and principal cause of 
all those great ecclesiastical and even those 
civil revolutions and changes, which have 
rendered tlie history of the subsequent times 
to the present day so interesting and impor- 
tant. The face of all Europe was changed 
after that event ; and our own times aro 
experiencing, and future times will experi- 
ence both the inestimable advantages wliich 
arose from it, and the serious evils to which 
it gave occasion.* The history of such an 
event, therefore — an event from which all 
others in a measure took their rise — de- 
mands a distinct and a prominent place. 
We now proceed to give a compendious view 
of the modern history of the Christian 
church, according to the method here pro- 
posed.* 


* See Villiers, F.uai tur Vetprit et Vinftience de la 
Reformation de Luther. Paris, 1804, 8vo, of which 
there are two translations into English, one by James 
Mill, Esq. with copious notes, Lond. 1805, 8ro, and the 
other by Lambert, Lond. 1807, 8vo.— ft. 

* Mosheim still proceeds by centuries. On the sir- 
teenth century, he divides his history into three Sections. 

I. The history of the Reformation, In four chapters. 

II. The general history of the church, in a single chap- 
ter. III. The particular history of the several sects or 
communities, in two parts. Part first embraces tho 
ancient communities, viz. the Latin and the Greek or i 
Oriental churches. In distinct chapters. Part scoond 
Includes, in separate chapters, the history of the Lu- 
theran, the Reformed, the Anabaptist or Mennonlte, 
and the Socinlan churches. On the seventeenth cen- 
tury, he makes but two sections. 1. The {raneral his- 
tory, in a single chapter. II. The parRcular hisUnry, 
divided into Parts and Chapters, as in the fireoeding 
century; except that among the modern sects, he as- 
signs distinct chapters to the Arminians, the Quakers, 
and an additional chapter to several minor eecis. - M w. 
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SECTION I. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


ARRANOEMFNT OF THIS SECTION* 

The history of the Ileformation^ as it is 
called, is too extensive to he comprehended 
in one unbroken narrative without wearying 
the studtmt For the convenience, therefore, 
of those who are j ust entering on the study 
of church history, and to aid their memories, 
we shall divide this section into four chapters. 

The FIRST CHAPTER will describe the 
state of the Christian church at the com- 
nieiiceinent of the Reformation. 

The SECOND will detail the history of the 
Reformation to the presentation of the 
Augsburg Confession to the emperor. 

The THIRD will continue the history from 
that period to the commencement of the 
war of Smalcald. 

The FOURTH will carry it down to the 
peace granted to the Ixiends of the Refor- 
mation A.D. 1555. — This distribution arises 
naturally from the history itself.* 


* The historians of the Reformation, as well the 
primary as tlio secondary, and both the general and 
the particular, are enumerated hy Ilane, ( who is him- 
self to be ranked among the hotter writers on this 
subject )i in his llistoria Sacromm a li, Luthero emen- 
daiorum, par. i. cap. i. p. 1, &o. and hy Fabricius, in 
his Centifolium Lutheranum, par. ii. cap. 187, p. 8t)3, 
[also by Walch, Biblioth. Tkeol. tom. iii. p. 618]. Tlie 
principal of these liistorians must be consulted by 
those who desire proof of what we shall brletiy relate 
in this section. For it would bo needless to be repeat- 
ing every moment the names of Sleldan, Seckondorf, 
and the others, who stand pre-eminent in this branch 
of history. [The following works on the general 
history of the German Reformation liave appeared 
since Hane, Fabricius, and Walch conjpiled their 
catalogues of similar works ; Planck, ih^schichte der 
ii:ntstehu 7 ig, der Veriinderungen, u. der liUdung imsere.t 
Protest, Lehrf/egriffi, l.eip. 1781 — 1800, six vols. It 
brings the history down to the year 16.55, and though 
ratiunalistio in its tendency, is a valuable work. 
Marheinclto, Gesch. d. teutchen Reformation. Rerl. 
1816—34, 4 vols. It closes at the year 1552, is full of 
extracts from the original sources, and though the 
author is an Hegelian in philosophy, ho professes to be 
evangelical, and this work is the best we have by a 
German divine. Menzel, Nettere Gesch. d. Dmtchefi 
von der Reformation bis xur Bundesacte, Rrcsl. 1826-39, 
8 vols. Hagcnbach, Vorletungen iiber Wesen u. Gesch. 
der Reformation^ Lelps* 1834-42, 6 vols. The author 
is an esteemed evangelical professor in Basil, and his 
views are orthodox. Ranke, Deutche Geschichte im 
Zeitulter der Reformation, Berl. 1839-43, 5 vols. This 
is by far the most valuable work we possess on the 
Gcrroaii Reformation, whether viewed politically or 
religiously. Archdeacon Hare has truly described it 
as *• written with a thorough knowledge of the facts, 
a clear insight into the principles and characters wliich 
shaped and controlled the events, and with a German 
love of truth.** Mission qf the Comforter^ Notes, p. C68. 
It is in course of being translated into English by Mrs. 
Austin, Lond. 1845-47, 3 vols. ; two remaining volumes 
have yet to appear. To this admirable work should 
1)0 added another equally valuable, and perhaps con- 
taining more origin^ matter, by the same eminent 


CIlArTEU I. 

STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH WHEN 
Tllfi REFORMATION COMMENCED. 

1. When the century began, no danger 
seemed to threaten the pontiffs. For 
those grievous commotions which had been 
raised in the preceding centuries by the 
W aldenses, the Albigenses, the Beghards, 
and others, and afterwards by the Bolie- 
mians, had been suppressed and extin- 
guished by the sword and by crafty 
management. The Waldenses who sur- 
vived in the valleys of Piedmont fared 
!uird, and had few resources; and their 
utmost wish was, that they might transmit 
as an inheritance to their posterity that 
obscure corner of Europe which lies between 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. Those Bohe- 
mians who were displeased with the Romish 
doctrines, from their want of power and 
tlieir ignorance, could attempt nothing ; 
and therefore were rather deiipised than 
feared. 

2. Complaints indeed were uttered, not 
only by private persons but by the most 
powerful sovereigns and by whole nations, 
against the haughty domination of the Ro- 
man pontllfs, the frauds, violence, avarice, 

historian, entitled. Die romischen PUpste, ihre Kirche 
u. ihr Staat im 16 m. 17 Jahrhundert, Ebd. 1834-3(>, 
which has been al.so translated by Mrs. Austin, Lond. 
1840, 3 vols. Fiirstcmann, News Urkundenbuch xur 
Geschichte Kmngel. Kitchen Reformation, Hamb. 
1842, 4to, not yet completed. Neudecker, Gesch. d. 
diaitchen Reformation von 1517 — 1632, nnch d. dltei-en 
u. tscuesten Quellen, Loips. 1843. Merle D'Aublgn<5, His- 
toiredela lliformalxonduseixicme Siecle, Paris, 1838-47, 
4 vols. not yet completed ; and embracing not only ttie 
German, but the Swiss and French reformations^ and 
expected to include the English and Scottish. There 
are several translations of this popular work into 
English, but the preferable one is that published with 
the sanction of the author by Oliver and Boyd, Edin. 
1846, 4 vols. We have but few British works of 
authority on the continental reformation. I need only 
Kl)eclfy the/ollowing, which include both the German 
and the French Reformations: Milner’s account in the 
concluding volumes of his History qf the Church ; 
Scott’s Continuation qf Milner to the death of Calvin, 
I.ond. 1826-31, 3 vols. The Rev. George Stebbing has 
also compiled another continuation of Milner, Lond. 
18.39-42, 3 vols. but of no great merit ; and he is the 
author of a History qf the liefox motion, Lond. 1836, 
2 vols. forming part of Lardner's Cycloptedia ; Wad- 
dington’s History qf the Reformation on the Continent, 
Lond. 1841, 3 vols. carefully compiled to the death of 
Luther, from the original soui'ces. Works on the Refor- 
mation in the other countries of Europe, and the 
princlMl biographies of the leading refonners, will tK> 
carefully specific in subsequent notes.— Ji. 
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and injustice of the court of Rome, the inso- 
lence, tyranny, and extortion of the papal 
legates, the crimes, ignorance, ami extreme 
profligacy of the priests of all orders and 
of the monks, and finally of the unright- 
eous severity and partiality of the Ro- 
mish laws ; and desires were now publicly 
expressed, as had been the case in genera- 
tions long gone by, that there might be a 
reformation of the church in its head and 
in its members, and that the subject might 
be taken up in some general council.* 
But these complaints the pontiffs could 
safely set at defiance. For the authors of 
them entertained no doubts of the supreme 
power of the sovereign pontiffs in mat- 
ters of religion; nor did they themselves 
attempt the work they so much desired, 
but concluded to wait for relief either from 
Rome itself or from a council. Yet it was 
manifest that so long as the power of the 
pontiffs remained inviolate, the opulence 
and corruptions of the church and clergy 
could not be diminished in any considerable 
degree. 

3. Nor wore the pontiffs any more 
alarmed by the happy revival of learning 
in many countries of Europe, and the 
consequently vast increase of well-informed 
men. The revival of learning by dissipa- 
ting the clouds of ignorance, awakened in 
many minds the love of truth and of 
liberty; and among the learned were 
many who, as appears from the example 
of Erasmus and others, facetiously ridiculed 
and satirized the perverse conduct of the 
priests, the superstitions of the times, the 
corruptions of the court of Rome, and 
the rustic manners and barbarism of the 
monks. But the root of all the evil and 
of the public calamity, namely, the juris- 
diction of the pontiffs which was falsely 
called canonical, and the inveterate preju- 
dice respe(‘ting a vicegerent of Christ 
located at Rome, no one dared resolutely 
attack. And the pontiffs very justly 
concluded that so long as these ramparts 
remained entire, their sovereignty and the 
tranquillity of the church would be secure, 
whatever menaces and assaults some per- 
sons might offer. Besides, they had at 
their disposal both punishments with which 

t These accusations have been collected in great 
abundance by the most learned writers. See, among 
many others, Ldscher's Acta et Documenta Re/ornui- 
<ion/r,tom. 1. cap. v. &c. p. 105, &c. cap. ix. p. 181, Ac. 
and Cyprian’s Preface to Tenzel’s Historia Itofarmat. 
Lips. 1717, 8vo. The complaints of the Germans In 
particular respecting the wrongs done by the pontUFs 
and the clergy, are exhibited by Georgius, in his 
Graoamina Imperatorit et Nationit German. adoerxn$ 
tedem Roman, cap. vii. p. 261, Ac. Nor do the more 
intelligent and candid among the adherents to the 
pontiffs at this day deny that the church, before Luther 
arose, was grossly corrupt. 


to coerco the refractory, and honours and . 
emoluments with which to conciliate the 
more daring and contentious. 

4. Hence the bishops of Rome reigned ! 
securely and free from all fear; and they 
indulged their lusts and all their vicious 
propensities, as freely as their innate 
depravity demanded. Alexander VI. a 
monster of a man and inferior to no ono 
of the most abandoned tyrants of antiquity, 
marked the commencement of the century 
with his horrid crimes and villanies. He 
died suddenly, a.d. 1503, from poison 
which ho had prepared for others, if the 
common report is true; or from old age and 
sickness, if others are to bo believed * 
His successor, Pius HI. died at the ejid of 
twenty-six days, and was followed by 
Julian de Roveria, under the name of 
Julius IT. who obtained the pontifujate by 
fraud and bribery. 

5. That this Julius IT. possessed, besides 
other vices, very groat f(*rocity, arrogance, 
vanity, and a mad passion for war, is proved 
by abundant testimony. In the first place, 
forming an alliance with the emperor and 
the king of France, he made war upon the 
Venetians.^ He next laid siege to Fcr- 
.rara. And at last, drawing the Venetians, 
the Swiss, and the Spaniards to engage in 
the war with him, he made an attack upon 
Lewis Xrr. the king of France. Nor, so 
long as he lived, did ho cease from em- 
broiling all Europe. Who can doubt that 
under a vicar of Jesus Christ frequenting 
camps and ambitious of the fame of a 
great warrior, everything both in church 
and state must have gone to ruin, and both 
the discipline of the church and the very 
spirit of religion have become prostrate? 

6. Yet amid these evils, there appeared 
some prospect of the ardently and long- 
wished-for reform. For Lewis XII. king 
of France, published a threat stamped 
upon the coins ho issued, that he would 
completely overthrow the Romish power, 
which he designated by the name of 
Babylon. < Moreover some cardinals of 

* Soo Gordon’s f.ife of At^xander VI. Lond, 172f), 
fol. ; also another life of him by a very learned and 
ingenious man, written with more candour and modera- 
tion, and together with a Life of Leo X. subjoined to 
the first volume of the Hhioirc du Droit Puhlio Eccle^ 
siastique Francois, par Mr. D. It. Lond. 1762, 4to. 

See Du Bos, Hist, de la L!g^e du Cambray^ Hague, 
1710, 2 vols. 8 VO. 

* See Liebe’s Commentatio de numis lAtdovici XII. 
epif(raphOt “ Perdam Rnfq/lonis Nonv-n/’ insignibus^ Idps. 
1717, 8vo. Compare however the Thesaurus Epistolicus 
Crozianus, tom. 1. p. 238, 243 •, Colonia’a Hitt, hitter, 
de la Ville de Lyon, tome ii. p. 443, Ao. and others ; 
for it is well jenown that there has been much dispute 
respecting these coins and the obiect of them. [Liebe 
has given engravings of these coins. On the one side 
was tiie king’s likeness and his title, on the other side, 
the arms of France, surrounded with the inscription • 
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the Romish court, relying on the authority 
of this king and of the emperor, summoned 
a council at Pisa in the year 1511, to 
curb the madness of the pontiff, and to 
deliberate on measures for a general refor- 
mation of the inveterate corruptions in 
religion. But Julius, relying on the power 
of his allies and on his own resources, 
laughed at this opposition. Yet not to 
neglect means for frustrating these designs, | 
he called another council to meet in the 
Lateran palace, a.d. 1512.^ In this body 

PerdnmBahUlonix(\r\^tCifLAot RahylnnU) Komerit or also 
simply, Perdnm Babillonpm. Harduhi understood Baby- 
lon here to denote tho city of Cairo in Egypt ; and he 
explained the coin of a military expedition which Lewis 
contemplated against the Turks. But Licbe has fully 
confuted this Ingenious Jesuit, and has shown that 
Babylon means Romo together with the pope, and that 
the threatened vengeance was aimed by the king against 
the pontiff. And that the French church was not 
opposed to tho designs of tho king appears from the 
conclusions of the council of Tours, mentioned In the 
following note. See Du Pin’s Noun, Bibtioth. dea 
Juteura Ecclhiaat. tomo xUl. p. 13, 14, and Gerdes, 
Watoria Reformationia, tom. iv. Append. No. 1. — Schl. 

4 Harduln’s Concilia, tom. lx. p. irjSO, &c. [Lewis 
XIT. was not an enemy to be despised. lie made 
preparations for a war against tho pope, which were 
certainly great and Imposing. Ho assembled tlie | 
clergy of Franco first at Orleans and then at Tours, 
Csoe Uarduin, ttbi aupra^ p. 1555), and proposed to them 
the following questions. — 1. Is it lawful for the pope to 
nuke war upon temporal princes, whoso territories do 
not belong to tho church? No. II. May the prince 
in such a case lawfully oppose force to force, and fall 
upon the territories of the church, not to conquer and 
retain them but to disable tho pope from carrying on 
the war? Yes. Ill, May a prince refuse obodloneo 
to a pope who is his enemy and who makes unjust war 
upon him? Yes; so fUr as is necessary for his own 
security and that of his people. IV. In that case, 
how are these offuirs to bo conducted which ordinarily 
are referred to tho dcclsion/)f the pontiff? Answer; 
in tho manner proscril»cd by tho Pragmatic Sanction. 

V. May a Christian prince defend with arms another I 
prince who is under his protection, against tho assaults 
of the pope? (This question referred to the duke of 
Ferrara who was involved In war with the pope.) Yes. 

VI. If the pope and prince disagree, whether a case 
between them belongs to the ecclesiastical or tho civil 
jurisdiction, and the prince wishes to leave it to referee.s, 
and tho pope will not consent but draws the sword, 
may tho prince stand on tho defensive and call on his 
allies to help him? Yes, VII. If a pope pronounces 
an unju.st sentence against a prince, [with whom he is 
at variance, and who cannot safely appear at Rome to 
defend his cause], is that sentence binding? No. 
VIII. If the pope In such a case should lay the prince 
and his realm under an interdict, what is to be done ? 
Answer; Such an interdict would be itself a nullity. 

See the questions and answers at full length, in Gerdes 

iiatoria JteformafinTtis, tom. Iv. Append. No. 1 . — .Wur.] 
After these preparatory steps, Lewis went still farther, 
and purposed to have a general council calUnl against 
the po|«. The. emperor Maximilian united in the 
measure, and three cardinals lent their aid to the 
business. The council was opened at Pisa, a.i>. 1511, 
and after a few sessions removed to Milan. The pope 
was cited by the fathers to appear at Milan, and was 
afterwards suspended* But as the pope had now 
brought about a reconciliation with the em))cror, and as 
nearly all tho assembled prelates were from France, 
the decrees of this council were nowhere received 
except In France. The council assembled by the pope 
in the Lateran church at Rome, to oppose that of Pisa, 
w’as somewhat larger than tlx; other, yet quite too 
small for a general council, and besides %as composed 
almost exclusively of Italians. It may therefore be 
regarded rather as a provincial than as a general coun- 
cil. It hold eleven sessions in all. In* the first, it was 
determined to take up the subjects of the division 


the acts of the assembly at Fisa were in- 
dignantly condemned and annulled; and 
severe anathemas would undoubtedly have 
followed against Lewis and others, if death 
had not overtaken this most audacious 
pontiff in^his preparatory steps, A.n. 1512. 

7. His successor Leo X. of the family of 
Medici, who was elected in the year 1513, 
was of a milder disposition, but no better 
guardian of religion and piety. The friend 
of learned men and himself learned accord- 
ing to the standard of that age, he devoted 
a part of his time to conversation with 
literary men, but a larger portion of it to 
the gratification of his appetites and to 
amusements, and was averse from all cares 
and business, prodigal, luxurious, and vain ; 
perhaps also, according to a current report, 
positively infidel. Yet he did not neglect 
the interests and the grandeur of the Romish 
see. For he took good care that nothing 
should be sanctioned in the Lateran council 
which Julius had assembled and left sitting, 
favourable to the long-wished-for Reforma- 
tion; and at Bologna a.d. 1515, he per- 
suaded Francis T. king of France to allow 
the abrogation of the ordinance called the 
Pragmatic Sanction, which had long been 
odious to the pontiffs, and to cause another 
called the Concorilatc to be imposed on his 
subjects, notwithstanding their extreme 
indignation.* 

8. Besides the intolerable thinst for do- 
minion and for oppressing everybody which 
tormented these pontiffs, they had an insa- 
tiable craving for money, which they caused 
to (low from every province of the Christian 
world towards Rome, in order to support 
their power and to purchase friends. It 

caused by the council of Pisa, the reformation of 
the church, a pacification among Chri.stian princes, 
and a war against the Turks. In the second, the 
convention at Pisa was declared to be irregular. In 
the third, the emperor having now sided with this 
council, severe bulls were issued against France. In 
tho fourth, the abrogation of the Pragmatic Sanction 
was taken up. In the fifth, simony in the election of 
popes was forbidden,’ and the French church cited to 
appear on tho subject of the above-named Sanotiun. 
Soon after, Julius died; and in the sixth and seventh 
sessions, tho council was adjourned both by the new 
pope Leo X. and by the votes of its members. In the 
eighth session, Lewis XII. was present by his envoys ; 
and the pope forbade the studying of philosophy more 
than five years, without proceeding to theology and 
jurisprudence. The ninth and tenth sessions were 
devoted to trivial matters, which did not satisfy the 
expectations raised concerning a reformation of the 
church. At length the council closed in its eleventh 
session, May 1 6th, 1616.— i 

* The Pragmatio Sanction of the French is extant in 
Harduin’s Concilia, tom. viii. p. 1949. The Concordate 
is in the same work, tom. ix. p. 1867 i also in Leibnitz, 
Mantiaaa Codicia Diplomat, par. 1. p. 158, &c. Add 
par. ii. p. 358, 8cc. For a history of the Pragmatic 
Sanction and of the Concordate which succeeded it, see 
Bfirnet’s Hiaiory yf the Reformation qf England, vol. 
ill. p. 3 ; Bulaeus, Hitt. Acad. Paris, tom. vl. p. 61— 
109 ; Du Olos, Hist, de Louis XI. Hist, du Droit Bcclis. 
Fran fits, tome i. Diss. ix. p. 415. Rdd Henoyiania^ 
tom. iii. p. 285. [See also p. 534, note L— J/«r. 
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would seem not preposterous or unsuitable 
for the heads of the Christian republic to 
demand tribute from their subjects. For 
who can deny that the sovereign ruler of a 
commonwealth (and such the pontiffs claimed 
to be) is entitled to a revenue from the 
whole state? But as the term tribute .was 
too offensive, and would excite the indigna- 
tion of the temporal sovereigns, the pontiffs 
managed the affair more discreetly, and 
robbed the unwary of their money by various 
artifices concealed under an appearance of 
religion.* Among these artifices, what 
were called indulgences— that is, liberty to 
buy off the punishments of their sins by 
contributing money to pious uses — held a 
distinguished place. And to those recourse 
was had as often as the papal treastiry 
became exhausted, to the immense injury 
of the public interests. Under some plau- 
sible but for the most part false pretext, 
the ignorant and timorous people were 
beguiled with the prospect of great advan- 
tage by the hawkers of indulgences, who 
were in general base and profligate charac- 
ters.* 

* Whoever would learn the whole art and mystery of 
the financial concerns of the Romish court, may con- 
sult Lo Bret’s Md'^axine ftr Chil nnd luu'lasitisiicat 
Histury and the Ecclexiaittical Laws qf Catholic States, 
vol. ii. p. 605, and vol. ill. p. 3, where Is an essay 
entitled lUstorrf qf the Romish Chancery Regulations; 
and also an essay by a learned Neapolitan on tho 
Romish chancery regulations and tho reservation of 
benefices. And if any one wishes to form an idea of 
the productiveness of these chancery regtilatlons, ho 
need only compute the part of them relating to Annats. 
Of these Luther made a computation in his tract 
entitled Legatio Adriani Papa, &c. which contains an 
essay on tho natiu'o of Annats, Wittomb. 1538, 4to. A 
still fuller account may be seen In tho tract published 
by Silbor, at Campo Flore near Romo, 151 1, under tho 
title of Taxa CanceUaria Apostolica et Taxa Sancta 
Popnitentia, and which was republished at Cologne by 
Colinl, 1515, and at Paris, 1520, and afterwards in the 
Supplement to the Councils, vol. vi. It occurs also in 
the Oceanus Juris or tho Tractatus Trartaluum, tom. 
XV. par. i. p. 368, &c. [It was frequently published, 
with notes and comments, and some diversity in the 
text ; whence the Catholics placed it in the list of books 
(trohibited, as being perverted by the Protestants. See 
Bayle-s Dictionnaire, articles Pinet and Bank (Law- 
rence).— M«r.] It contains the tariff of dues to bo paid 
to the papal chancery for all absolutions, dispensations, 
&c. According to this book, a dean may tk) absolved 
from a murder for twenty crowns. A bishop or abbot 
for three hundred livres may commit a murder when- 
ever lie pleases. And for one-third of that sum, any 
clergyman may be guilty of unchastity under the most 
abominable circumstances. Tho Ingenuous French 
Catholio divine, Claude Espence, in his Comment, in 
Epist. ad Titum, 0pp. tom. i. p. 479, indignantly wrote 
concerning this book: ** There is a book extant, which 
like a venal prostitute appears openly before the public 
here at Paris and is now for sale, as it long has been, 
entitled Taxa Catmne $eu CanceUaria Apostolica { 
f^rora which more crimes can be learned than from all the 
writings ooncerning the vices, and in which license is 
promised to very many and absolution offered to all 
purcha^rs.** — SchL 

* The German princes and states, both Catholic and 
Lutheran, assembled in the diet at Nuremberg a.d. 
1522, complained loudly of the papal indulgences, as 

I exhausting the resources of the country and subverting 
piety and good morals, in their Centum Gravamina 
yationis Germanica, No, 4, itc.— Afwr, 


9. But although tho reverence for tho 
sovereign pontiffs was extremely hi^, 
yet tho more intelligent, especially among 
the Germans, French, English, and Flem- 
ings, denied their entire exemption from 
error and their superiority to all law. For 
after tho period of the councils of Constance 
and Basil, the belief prevailed among all 
except the monks, the Romish parasites, 
and tho superstitious vulgar, that the pon- 
tilTs authority was inferior to that of a 
general council, that his decisions were not 
infallible, and that ho might be deposed by 
a council, if he was guilty of manifest errors 
and gross crimes, or plainly neglected the 
duties of his station. And hence arose those 
high expectations and those intense desires 
for a general council in the minds of tho 
wiser portions of the age, and those frequent 
appeals to such a future council, whenever 
the Romish court committed offences against 
justice and piety. 

10. The subordinate rulers arjd teachers 
of the church eagerly followed the example 
of their head and leader. Most of the 
liishops, with tho canons their associates, 
led luxurious and jovial lives in the daily 
commission of sins, and squandered in the 
gratification of their lusts those funds which 
the preceding generations had consecrated 
to God and to the relief of the poor. Most 
of them likewise treated the people subject 
to their control much more rigorously and 
harshly than the civil magistrates and 
princes treated their dependants. The 
greater part of the priests, on account of 
their indolence, their unchastity, their ava- 
rice, their love of pleasure, their ignorance, 
and their levity, were regarded with utter 
contempt, not only by tho wise and the 
good but likewise by the common people.* 
For as sacred offices were now everywhere 
bought and sold, it was difficult for honest 
and pious men to get possession of any good j 
living in the church, but very easy for the 
vicious and unprincipled. 

1 1 . The immense swarms of monks pro- 
duced everywhere great grievances and 
complaints. Yet this age, which stood 
midway between light and darkness, would 
patiently have borne with this indolent 
throng if they had only exhibited some 
show of piety and decorum. But the Be- 
nedictines and the other orders which were 
allowed to possess lands and fixed revenues, 
abused their wealth and rushed headlong 
into every species of vice, regardless alto- 
gether of the rules they professed. The 


s See, beside others, Oaudanus, Anocalypsis teu Vino 
Mirabilis super Miser abili Statu Matris Ecclesia, in 
Buraiann’s Analecta Historica de Hadriano VI. p. 246, 
&o. Utrecht, 1727, 4to. 
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Mendicant orders, on the contrary, and 
especially those who professed to follow the 
rules of Dominic and Francis, by their 
rustic impudence, their ridiculous supersti- 
tion, their ignorance and cruelty, their rude 
and brutish conduct, alienated the minds of 
most people from them. They all had a 
strong aversion to learning, and were very 
unfriendly to the proceedings of certain 
excellent men who laboured to improve the 
system of education, and who assailed the 
barbarism of the times both orally and in 
their writings. This is evident from what 
bcfel Reuchlin, Erasmus, and others. ‘ 

12. No order of monks was more power- 
ful and influential than that of the Domini- 
cans. For they filled the highest offices in 
the church, they presided everywhere over 
the terrible tribunal of the Inquisition, and 
in the courts of all the kings and princes of 
Europe they had the care of souls, or in 
popular language held the office of con- 
fessors. Yet about this time they incurred 
verjr great odium among all good men by 
various things, but especially by their base 
artifices and frauds (among whicli the tra- 
gedy at Berne a.d. 1509 stands conspicu- 

I ous), “ likewise by persecuting the learned 

j 1 Reuchlin or Capnlo was the great promoter of 
FTebrew and Rabbinic learning in Germany. The 
Dominicans of Golognc, to bring it into disgrace, 
prompted John Pfofferkorn, a converted Jew, to publish 
a work on the blasphemies contained in the books of the 
Jews. This induced the emperor Maximilian in the 
year 1509 to order all Jewish books to be burned, which 
however Reuchlin happily prevented from taking place. 
Er.a8mus published the Greek New Testament as well 
as many works of the fathers, by which the ignorant 
monks represented him as sinning against the Holy 
Ghost. — [Seethe notice of Reuchlin in p. 547, 

! above.— 7f. 

On the notorious imposition of the monks of Berne 
see, among many others, Hettinger’s Historia Eccles. 

tom. i. p. 334, &c. [ Hist. Eccles. Non. sacul. 

xri. par. i. p. 334, &c. Tlie narrative there inserted 
was drawn up by a Franciscan monk of Berne in the 
year 1509. 'I’he substance of it is this: — A Dorninieau 
monk named Wigand Wirt, preaching at Frankfort a d. 
1507, so violently assailed the doctrine of the immacu- 
late conception of the Virgin Mary (the favourite 
doctrine of the Franciscans), that he was summoned to 
Romo to answer for his conduct. His brethren of the 
Dominican order in their convention at Wimpfen 
formed a plan to aid him, and to convince the world 
that the Franciscan doctrine of the immaculate con- 
ception was false. Berne was selected for the scene of 
their oi>eration8. The prior, sub-prior, preacher, and 
steward of the Dominican cloister at Berne undertook 
to get up miracles and revelations for the occasion. I 
A simple honest rustic by the name of John Jetzer, who 
had Just entered upon his novitiate in the monastery, 
was selected as their tool. The sub-prior appeared to 
him one night dressed in white, and pretending to be 
the ghost of a friar who had been a hundred and sixty 
years in purgatory. He wailed and entreated of Jetzer 
to afford him aid. Jetzer promised to do it as far as he 
w as able, and the next morning reported his vision to 
his superiors. They encourag^ him to go on and to 
confer freely with the ghost if he appeared again. A 
few nights after the ghost made his appearance, attended 
by two devils, his tormentors, and thanked Jetzer for 
the relaxation of his sufferings, in consequence of 
Jetzer’s prayers, fasting, &o. He also instructed Jetzer 
respecting tlio views entertained in the other world 
concerning the immaculate conception, and tlie deten- 


and the good, and branding them as heretics ; 
and also by extending their own privileges 
and honours at the expense of others, and 
most Unjustly oppressing their adversaries.® 

tion of some pontiffs and others in purgatory for having 
persecuted the denlera of that doctrine ; and promised 
Jetzer that St. Barbara should appear to him and give 
him farther instruction. Accordingly the sub-prior 
assumed a female garb on a succeeding night and 
appeared to Jetzer. Slie revealed to him some parts of 
his secret history, which the preacher his confessor had 
drawn from him at his confessions. Jetzer was com- 
pletely duped. St. Barbara promised that the Virgin 
Mary should appear to him. She, on the sub-prior per- 
sonating her, did so; and assured him that she was 
not conceived free from original sin, though she was 
delivered from it three hours after her birth ; that it 
was a grievous thing to her to see that erroneous 
opinion spread abroad. She blamed the Franciscaiis 
much as being the chief cause of this false belief. She 
also announced the de.struction of tho city of Berne 
bccau.se the people did not expel tho Franciscans, and 
cease from receiving a pension from the French king. 
She appeared repeatedly, gave Jetzer much instruction, 
and promised to Impress on him the five wounds of 
Christ, which she declared were never impressed on 
St. Francis or any other person. She accordingly 
seized his right hand and thrust a nail through it. This 
so pained him tliat lie became restive under the opera- 
tion, and she promised to impress the otlier wounds 
without giving 1dm pain. The conspirators now gave 
him medicated drugs which stupified him, and then mado 
the other wounds upon him while senseless. Hitherto 
the subprior had been the principal actor; but now the 
preacher undertook to personate St. Mary, and Jetzer 
know his voice and from this time began to suspect the 
w’hole to be an Imposition. All attempts to hoodwink 
him l)ccamo fruitless ; ho was completely undeceived. 
They next endeavoured to bring him to join voluntarily 
in the plot. He was persuaded to do so. But they 
imposed upon him such intolerable austerities, and were 
detected by him in such Impious and immoral conduct, 
that he wished to leave the monastery. They would 
not let him go, and were so fearful of his betraying 
their secret, which was now drawing crowds to their 
monastery and promised them great advantage, that 
they determined to destroy him by poison. Jetzer l)y 
listening at their door got knowledge of the fact, and 
was so on his guard that they could not succeed, though 
they used a consecrated host as tho medium of the 
poison. He eloped from the monastery and divulged 
the whole transaction. Tho four conspirators were 
apprehended, tried for blasphemy and profaning holy 
ordinances, tlelivered over to the civil power, burned at 
tho stake in 1.509, and their ashes ca.'it into the river 
near Berne. Such is an outline of the story which the 
Franciscan narrator has drawn out to a tedious length, | 
with great minuteness and not a little esprit du corps . — 
AJur. [A full account of these shocking scenes may i 
also be seen appended to the first volume (p. 491) of 
Kuchat’s Ui.stoire dn la Rejormutinn de la Suisse, new 
edit, by Vulliemin, Nyon, 183.5-38, 7 vols. 8vo. This 
valuable work is not only a reprint of Ruchat’s origiiial 
edition which appeared at Geneva in 1721, but also 
contains in the last three volumes its continuation from 
1536 to the year 1566, which had previously remained 
in MS, in the archive.^ of Berne. — U. 

* See Pirckheimer’s Epistle to the pontiff Hadrian 
VI. De Dominicanorum Flngitiis, in his 0pp. p. 372, 
whence Gerdes copied it, in his Historia lieformationis, 
tern, 1. Append, p. 170. [This learned and candid 
civilian and Catholic of Nuremberg, who corresponded 
with all the leading men of Germany, both Catholics 
and Protestants, a few years before his death (which 
was in 1530), w rote a respectful and excellent letter to 
Pope Adrian VI. in which he endeavours to acquaint 
him with the true state of things in Germany, T he 
grand cause of all the commotions there he supposed to I 
be the Dominicans, who by their persecution of Capnio 
and of all literary men, and by their pride and insolence 
and base conduct, partlci-ilaxly in trumpeting the papal 
indulgences, alienated almost all the intelligent and 
honest from the church, and then by their violent 
measures drove them to open opposition to the pontiffs. 
— Mur. 
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It was these friars especially who prompted torrent of useless quotations from the 
Leo X. to the imprudent step of publicly fathers, or to analyse it according to the 
condemning Martin Luther. laws of dialectics. And whenever they 

13. Many of the Mendicant monks held had occasion to speak of the meaning of 

the principal chairs in the universities and any text, they ^pealed invariably to what 
schools ; and this was the chief reason why was called the Glossa Ordinaria ; and the 
the^ light of science and polite learning, phrase Glossa dicit was as common and 
which had begun to diffuse itself through decisive in their lips, as anciently the phrase 
most countries of Europe, could not more ipse dixit in the Tythagorean school, 
enfectually dispel .the clouds of ignorance 15. These doctors, however, disputed 
and stupidity. Most of the teachers of among themselves with sufficient freedom 
youth, decorated with the splendid titles of on various articles of religion, and even 
artists, grammarians, philosophers, and upon those which were considered essential 
logicians, in a most disgusting style loaded to salvation. For a great many points of 
the memories of their pupils with a multi- doctrine had not yet been determined by 
tude of barbarous terms and worthless dis- the authority of the church, or as the phrase 
tinctions; and when the pupil could repeat was, by the holy see; and the pontiffs were 
these with volubility, ho was regarded as not accustomed, unless there was some 
eloquent and erudite. All the philosoplicrs special reason, to make enactments which 
extolled Aristotle beyond measure, but no would restrain liberty ofopinion on subjects 
one followed him, indeed none of them not connected either with the sovereignty 
understood him. For what they called the of the holy see or the privileges and emo- 
philosophy of Aristotle was a confused mass luments of the clergy. Hence many per- 
of obscure notions, sentences, and divisions, sons of great eminence might be named, 
the import of which not even the chiefs of who safely, and even sometimes with ap- 
thc school could comprehend. And if plause, advanced the same opinions before 
among these thorns of scholastic wisdom Luther’s day which were afterwards charged 
there was anything which had the appearance upon him as a crime. And doubtless 
of fruit, it was crushed and destroyed by Luther might have enjoyed the same liberty 
the senseless altercations of the different with them, if he had not attacked the system 
sects, especially the Scotists and Thomists, of Roman finance, the wealth of the bishops, 
the Realists and Nominalists, from which the supremacy of the pontiffs, and the re- 
no university was free. putation of the Dominican order.* 

14. How perversely and absurdly theo- 16. The public worship of God consisted 

logy was taught in this age, appears from almost wholly in a round of ceremonies, 

all the books it has transmitted to us, which and those for the most part vain and useless; 

are remarkable for nothing but their hulk, being calculated not to affect the heart but 

Of the biblical doctors or expounders of the to dazzle the eye. Those who delivered 

precepts of the Bible, only hero and there sermons (which many were not able to do) 

an individual remained. Even in the uni- filled or rather beguiled the ears of the 

versity of Paris, which was considered as people with pretended miracles, ridiculous 

the mother and queen of all the rest, fables, wretched quibbles, and similar trash, 

not a man could be found when Luther thrown together without judgment.® There 

arose competent to dispute with him out of are still extant many examples of such 

the Scriptures.^ Those who remained of discourses, which no good man can read 

this class neglected the literal sense of the without indignation. If ainon^ these de- 

Scriptures, which they were utterly unable claimers there were some inclined to be 

to investigate, on account of their ignorance more grave, for them certain commonplace 

of the sacred languages and of the laws of arguments were prepared and arranged, on 

interpretation, and foolishly wandered after — — ^ 

concealed and hidden meanings. Nearly * Or, as Erasmus humorously expressca the same 

all fha l-liPnln(yianB wptp Pnsitivi an6 fipn. ^ Elector of Saxony at Cologne, in 1520; 

ail tne tneoiogians were lositivi ana oen- „j^„|.j,erus peccavit in duobus, nompo quod totigit 

tentiani, who deemed it a great achievement coronam pontiflcis et ventrea monaohorum." Socken- 
both in speculative and practical theology, Lutheranitmi, p. 125, 1*20, Franckf. 1^692, 

either to overwhelm the subject with a sTho Easter sermons in particular are proof of this, 

In which the preachers were emulous to provoke 
laughter among the audience by repeating ludicrous 
stories, low jests, and whimsical inoideilts. This was 
called emphatically Easter laughter, and It still has 
its admirers in some portions of the Catholic church. 
John CEcedampadius, in the year 1518, published at 
Basil a tract of 32 pages 4to entitled, De Rim Paichali, 
(Ecolampadii ad W, Capitonem Theologum Epittola, 
See FUsslin's Beytrilge'xur Kircheri-R^ormfiftonsgetch. 
dei Sweitxerlfiu^eit vol. v. p. 447, &c. — Schl, 


1 This was not strange. Many of the doctors of 
theology in those times had never read the Bible. 
Carlstadt expressly tells us this was the case with him- 
self. Whenever one freely read the Bible, he was cried 
outagaiiUt as one making innovations, a heretic, and 
as exposing Christianity to great danger by making 
the New Testament known. Many of the monks 
regarded the Bible as a book which abounded in 
numerous errors.— Ton Bin, 
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which they vociferated on almost all occa- 
sions hy the hour ; such for instance as the 
authority of the holy mother church and 
the obedience due to it, the influence of 
the saints with God and their virtues and 
merits, the dignity, glory, and kindness of 
the Virgin Mary, the cflicacy of relics, 
the enriching of churches and monasteries, 
the necessity of what they called good 
works in order to salvation, the intolerable 
dames of purgatory, and the utility of 
indulgences. To preach to the people 
nothing but Christ Jesus our Saviour and 
his merits, and that pure love of God and 
men which springs from faith, would have 
added little to the treasures and emoluments 
of good mother church. 

1 7. From these causes there was among 
all classes and ranks in every country, an 
amazing ignorance .on religious subjects, 
and no less superstition united with gross 
corruption of morals. Those who presided 
over the ceremonies willingly tolerated 
these evils, and indeed encouraged them in 
various ways, rather than strove to stifle 
them, well knowing that their own interests 
were depending upon them. Nor did the 
majority think it advisable to oppose strenu- 
ously the corruption of morals; for they 
well knew that if the crimes and sins of the 
people were diminished, the sale of indul- 
gences would also decrease, and they would 
of course derive much less revenue from 
absolutions and other similar sources.* 

* Schlogol here inaerts the following history of 
popish indulgences according to the views of Mosheim, 
derived undoubtedly from his public lectures, which 
Sohlegel himself had heard and has froquontly referred 
to.<— Afur. [The origin of indulgences must be sought 
in the earliest history of the church. In the first 
centuries of the Christian church, those Christians who 
were excluded from the con>mi]nion, on account of 
their relapses in times of persecution or on account of 
other heinous sins, had to seek a restoration to fellow- 
ship by a public penance, in which they entreated the 
brethren to forgive their offence, standing before the 
door of the church clothed in the garb of mourning. 
This ecclesiastical punishment, which was regarded as 
a sort of satisfaction made to the community and was 
called by that name, and which prevented much 
irregularity among Christians, was afterwards mode- 
rate, and sometintes remitted in the case of infirm 
persona,' and this remission was called indulgence, 
indulgentia. Originally therefore Indulgences were 
merely the remission of ecclesiastical punishments, 
in^osed on the lapsed and other gross offenders. 
When persecutions ceased, and the principal ground 
for this ecclesiastical regulation no longer existed, 
these punishments might have been lidd aside. [Not 
so, for relapsing into idolatry was only one among 
tlie many offences for which penance was imposed ; 
and as persecutions ceased and the church l^ame 
rich and corrupt, other sins were multiplied, so that 
the ground for inflicting church censures rather 
increased than dHlininished.— Jfur.] They continued, 
and the doctrine gradually grew up that Christ had 
atoned for the eternal pumshment of sin, but not for 
Its temporary punishment. The temporal punishment 
they divided into that of the present life, and that of 
the fiiture life or of purgatory. It was hdd, that every 
man who would attidn salvation mutt suffer the 
temporary punishment of his sins, dther in the present 
world or in the flames of purgatory; and that the 


18. Yet the more ruinous the evils pre- 


confessor to whom a man confessed his sins bad the 
power to adjudge and impose this temporary punish- 
ment. The punishment thus imposed consisted of 
fasting, pilgrimages, flagellation, &c. But among the 
persons liable to such punishments, were frequently 
persons of distinction and wealth. And for these tho 
principle of admitting 8ul)stitutos was introduced. 
And there were monks, who for compensation paid 
them, would endure these punishments in behalf 
tho rich. But as every man could not avail himself of 
this relief, tliey at last commuted that penance into a 
pious mulct, piu mulcta. Whoever, for instance, was 
bound to whip himself for several weeks, might pay 
to the church or to the monastery a certain sum of 
money or give it a piece of land, and then be released 
from tho penance. Thus Fopin of France, having, 
with the consent of the pope, dethroned the lawful 
monarch of that country, gave to tho church the 
patrimony of St. Peter. As the popes perceived that 
something might be gained in this way, they assumed 
wholly to themselves the right of commuting canonical 
penances for pecuniary satisfactions, which every bishop 
had before exercised in bis own diocese. At first they 
released only from tho punishments of sin in the 
present world, but in the fourteenth century they 
extended this release also to the punishments of pur- 
gatory. Jesus, they said, has not removed all the 
punishments of sin. Those which he has not removed 
arc either tho punishments of this world, that is, the 
penances which confessors enjoin, or the punishments 
of tho future world, that is, those of purgatory. An 
indulgence frees a person from both these. Tho first, 
tho pope remits by his papal power as sovereign lord 
of the church, just as the sovereign of a country can 
commute the corporeal punishment which the inferior 
judges decree into pecuniary mulcts. The last he 
remits, (as Benedict XIV. says in his bull for the 
jubilee), Jure suffmgii, that Is, by his prevalent inter- 
cession with God, who can deny nothing to his 
vicegerent. Yet this release from tho punishments of 
sin cannot bo bestowed gratis. There must be an 
: equivalent, that is, some money, which Is given to tho 
popo for religious uses. Princes indeed never reloaso 
a man from corporeal punishment unless he petitions 
for It. But tho vicegerent of Christ is more gracious 
than other judges, and causes his indulgences to be 
freely offered to the whole church, and to be proclaimed 
aloud throughout the Christian world. These princi- 
ples carried into operation drew immense sums of 
money to Rome. When such indulgences were to bo 
published, the disposal of them was commonly farmed 
out. For tho papal court could not always wait to 
have the money collected and convoyed from every 
country of Europe. And there were rich merchants 
at Genoa, MHan, Venice, and Augsburg, who purchas^^ 
the Indulgences for a particular province, and paid to 
tho papal chancery handsome sums for them. Thus 
both parties were benefited. The chancery came at 
once into possession of large sums of money, and the 
fiarmers did not fail of a good bargain. They were 
carefbl to employ skilful hawkers of the indulgences, 
persons whose boldness and impudence bore dpe 
proj^rtion to the eloquence with which they imposed 
upon the simple people. Yet that this species of tmffle 
might have a religious aspect, the pope appointed the 
archbishops of the sever^ provinces to to his com- 
missaries, who in his name published that indulgences 
were to to sold, and generally selected the persons to 
hawk them, and for this service shared the profits 
with the merchants who farmed them. These papal 
hawkers enjoyed great privileges, and however o^ous 
to the civil authorities, they were not to be molested. 
Complaints indeed were ntade against these contribu- 
tions levied by the popes upon all Christian Europe 
Kings and princes, clergy and laity, bishops, monas- 
teries, and confessors, all felt them^ves aggrieved by 
them ; the former, that their countries were impove- 
rished under the pretext of crusades which were never 
undertaken, and of wars against heretics and Turin ; 
and the latter, that their letters of indulgence were 
rendered ineffleient, and the people released firom 
ecclesiastical discipline. But at Rome all ware deaf 
to these complaint^ and it was not till thejrevolution 
produced by Luther that unhappy Europe obtdined 
tile desired relief— 
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valent throughout the church, the more 
earnestly was a reformation longed for by 
all who were governed either by good sense 
and solid learning or by a regard to piety. 
Nor was the number of these in the whole 
Latin world by any means small. The 
majority of them did not indeed wish to see 
the constitution and organization of the 
church altered, nor the doctrines which had 
become sacred by long admission rejected, 
nor the rites and ceremonies abrogated; 
but only to have some bounds set to the 
power of the pontiffs, the corrupt morals 
and the impositions of the clergy corrected, 
the ignorance and errors of the people dis- 
pelled, and the burdens imposed on the 
people under colour of religion removed, 
but as none of these reforms could be 
elTected without first extirpating various 
absurd and impious ojiinions which gave 
birth to the evils, or without purging the 
existing religion from its corruptions, all 
those may be considered as implicitly de- 
manding a reformation of religion, who are 
represented as calling for a reformation of 
the church both in its head and in its 
members. 

19. What little of real piety still remained 
existed, as it were, under the patronage of 
those called Mystics. For this class of 
persons, both by their tongues and pens, 
avoiding all scholastic disputations and 
demonstrating the vanity of mere external 
worship, exhorted men to strive only to 
obtain holiness of heart and communion 
with God. And hence they were loved 
and respected by most of those who seriously 
and earnestly sought for salvation. Yet 
as all of them associated the vulgar errors 
and superstitions with their precepts of 
piety, and many of them were led into 
strange opinions by their excessive love of 
contemplation, and were but little removed 
from fanatical delirium, more powerful 
auxiliaries than they were necessary to the 
subjugation of prejudices now become 
inveterate. 

CHAPTER II. 

niSTOBT OF THB COMMENCEMENT AND PttO- 

GRESS OF THE REFORMATION, TO THE 

rUBSBNTATlON OF TUB AUGSBURG CON- 
FESSION [or prom a.d. 1517 — 1530]. 

1, While the Roman pontiff supposed 
all was safe and tranquil, and the pious and 
good were everywhere despairing of the 
much longed-for reformation of the church, 
Martin Luther, an obscure and insignificant 
monk of Eisleben in Saxony, a province of 
Germany, born of reputable but humble 
parentage, of the order of the Augustinian 


Eremites one of the four Mendicant orders, 
and a professor of theoli^y in the university 
of Wittemberg, which Frederick the Wise, 
elector of Saxony, had established a few 
years before, unexpectedly and with asto- 
nishing intrepidity opposed himself alone 
to the whole Romish power. It was in the 
year 1517, when Leo X. was at the head 
of the church, Maximilian I. of Austria 
governed the German Roman empire, and 
SVederick, for his great wisdom surnamed the 
Wise, ruled over Saxony. Many applauded 
the courage and heroism of this new op- 
poser; but almost no one anticipated his 
success. For it was not to be expected 
that this light-armed warrior could inflict 
any injury on a Hercules, whom so many 
heroes had assailed in vain. 

2. That Luther was possessed of extra- 
ordinary talents, uncommon genius, a co- 
pious memory, astonishing industry and 
perseverance, superior eloquence, a great- 
ness of soul which rose above all human 
weaknesses, and consummate erudition for 
the age in which he lived, even those among 
his enemies who possess some candour do 
not deny. In the philosophy then taught 
in the schools he was as well versed as he 
was in theology, and he taught both with 
great applause in the university of Wit- 
temberg. In the former, ho followed the 
principles of the Nominalists which were 
embraced by his order, that of the Augus- 
tinians ; in the latter, he was a follower for 
the most part of St. Augustine. But he 
had long preferred the Holy Scriptures and 
sound reason before human authorities or 
opinions. No wise man indeed will pro- 
nounce him entirely faultless; yet if we 
except the imperfections of the times in 
which he lived and of the religion in which 
he was trained, we shall find little to censure 
in the man.* 

1 All the writers who have given the histoiy of 
Luther’s life and achievements are enumerated by 
Fabricius, in his Centi/otium Lutheranum^ ot which 
the first volume appeared at Hamburg In 1 728, and the 
second volume In 1730, 8vo. [MelanAhon, De Vita 
Lutheri, ed. Heumapn, Getting. 1741, 4to ; Schroeokh’a 
Kirchengetch. xeit der liejormation, vol. i. p. 106, &c. ; 
Milner’s Church Hutory^ cent. xvi. ; Bower’s Life cf 
Luther, Edinb. 1813, and numerous others; ajnong 
which the following are particularly recommended by 
Schlegel.— walch’s Au»fufirliche Nachricht von 
D. Mart. Luther, prefixed to the 24th vol. of his 
edition of Luther’s works, p. 1—876, which exceeds all 
others in fulness and learned fidelity. The earlier 
work of Keil, Merkwiirdige tebenmmxtUnde JD. Mart, 
Luther'*, Leipsic, 1764, 4 vols. contains much that is 
good with some things which are censurable. Also 
from its historical connexion, Walch's Qexch* der Frau 
Catharina Von Bora, Martin Luthaft Bhegattin, 2 
vols. Oottlng. 1753-54, 8vo, and S^roeokh^s JAfe ef 
Luther, in Us Abbildungen der Qelehrten. From^ese 
writings we adduce th^ principal dreumstanoes 
Luther’s father waa a miner of Mansfield. He wm 
bom at Eisleben, a.d. 1483. After attending the 
schools of Mi^delntrg and Btsenaoh, he studied sdio- 
Ustic philosophy and jurlspradeiieeat £r&irtli,and at i 
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the same time read the ancient I^tin anthers. But 
hig tntlmate friend being kiUed and himself completely 
stunned by a clap of thunder, he Joined himself, much 
agidnst the will of his fother, to one of the most rigid 
orders of Mendicants, that of the Aiigustinian Ere- 
mites. In this situation he so conducted himself, that 
his superiors were well satisfied with his industry, 
good temper, and abilities. In the year 1S08, John von 
Staupita, his vicar goneral, sent him from p:rfurth to 
Witteinborg, contrary to his inclinations, to bo pro- 
fessor of philosophy. He now applied himself more 
to biblical theology, discovered the defects of the 
scholastic philosophy, and l)egan to reject human 
authorities in matters of religion ; and in these views, 
his baccalaureate in theology, which he took in the 
year 1609, confirmed him still more. A Journey to 
Rome, which he undertook in the year 1510 on the 
business of his order, procured him knowledge and 
experience, which were afterwards of great use to him. 
After his return, he took in the year 1512 his degree of 
doctor in divinity ; and he now applied hlinsoff dili- 
gently to the study of the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
All these pursuits were preparations for that great 
work which Divine Providence intended to accomplish 
by him ; and they procured him a degree of learning 
which was great for those times. Ho was not inexpert 
in philosophy, and he understood the Bible better than 
any other teacher in the Catholic church; ho had 
critically read the writings <tf the fathers, and had 
studied, among the modern writers, especially William 
Occam and John Geraon, together with the Mystics of 
the two preceding centuries, and particularly John 
Tauler; and from the two former (Occam and Gerson), 
ho learned to* view the papal authority differently from 
the mass of people ; and from the latter (the Mystics), 
ho learned many practical truths relating to the 
religion of the heart, which were not to be found in 
the ordinary books of devotion and piety. Of church 
history ho had so much knowledge us was necessary 
for combating the prevalent errors and for restoring 
the primitive religion of Christians. In the Belles 
i.ettres also he was not a novice. He wrote the Ger- 
man language with greater purity, elegance, and force, 
than any other author of that ago ; and his translation 
of the Bible and bis hymns still e.xhiblt proof how 
correctly, nervously, and clearly, ho could express him- 
self in his native tongue. Ho po.s.se88ed a natural, 
strong, and moving eloquence. These acquisitions 
and talents resided in a mind of uncommon ardour, 
and of heroic virtue In action ; and he applied them 
to objects of the greatest utility, both to mankind at 
large and to the individual membors of society. Ho 
saw religion to bo disfigured with tlie most pernicious 
errors, and reason and conscience to be under intoler- 
able bondage. He chased away these errors, brought 
true religion and souitd reason again into repute, 
rescued virtue from slavish subjection to human 
authorities, and made it obedient to nobler motives, 
vindicated the rights of man against the subvertors of 
them, furnished the state with useful citizens by 
removing obstructions to marriage, and gave to the 
thrones of princes their original power and security. 
By what means he gradually effected all this good for 
mankind will appear in the course of this history. It 
is true, the man who performed these heroic deeds for 
Europe had 'his imperfections ; for heroes are but 
men. But his faults were not the faults of a corrupt 
heart, but of a warm, sanguine, choleric temperament, 
and the effects of his education and of the times In 
which he lived. Ho answered his opposers, even when 
they wore kings and princes, with too great acrimony, 
with passion, and often with personal abuse. He 
acknowledged this as a fault, and commended Melanc- 
thon and Brentius, who exhibited more mildness in their 
conversation and writings. But it was his zeal for the 
truth which enkindled his passions, and perhaps they 
were necessary In those times ; jferhaps also they 
were the consequence of his monastic life, in which 
he had no occasion to learn worldly courtesy. And 
were not the harsh and passionate terms which he 
used towards his opposers, the controversial language 
of his age? 'V?e do not say this to Justify Luther; he 
was a man and he had human weaknesses, but he was 
clearly one of the belt men' known in that century. 
This U manifest, among other prooflb ftrom his writings ; 
the most important of which we 'shall here enumerate. 
TfMteade JndulgenHU^W DUptUntio pro Dectaratione 
Vtrtuiis Jndulgmtiarutih 1517. A sermon on Indul- 


3. Tlie first occasion for publishing the 
truths he had discovered was presented to 
this great man by John Tetzel, a Dominican 
monKT void of shame, whom Albert the 
archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg had 
hired on account of his impudence, to solicit 
the Germans in the name of the Roman 
pontiff Leo X. to expiate with money their 
own sins and those of their friends, and 
future sins as well as past ones, or in other 


gences and grace, 1.518. Resolutiones Thesium de 
Indti/gentiii. Among his exegetic.al writings, his 
Commentary on the epistlo to the Galatians, and that 
on Genesis, are the most important. la his own esti- 
mation, his best work was his Poxfills^ which were 
puhlLshedin 1527. His essays, De Libertate Christiana, 
De Captioitale Jiahplonica, and De f 'otis Monasticii, 
are very polemic ; as also his book against Erasmus, 
De SertH) Arbitrio, in which ho closely follow’s Augus- 
tine in the doctrine concerning grace, while the earliest 
among the reformed defended universal grace. His 
translation of the Bible, which was first published by 
parcels and appeared entire for the first time in 1.531, 
his larger and smaller Catechisms, the seventeen 
Articles of Schwabaeh, the Articles of Smalcald, 
and his Letters, are very important. TVie best edition 
of his writings is tliat of Ilalle, 1737-53, in twentj'- 
four volumes, to which the immortal counsellor Walch 
has imparted the greatest possible perfection.— 5(7ri. 
[To the works on the Life of I-uther enumerated in 
the begiimii.g of this note may be added the following 
later ones: UKevt, Luther's Lebm, Gotha, 1817, cUlefiy 
literary ; Sheibel. Ueber Luther's Chrisilich, Frommig- 
keit, Breslau, 1817; Pfizer, Luther's Leben, Stvittg. 
IK3G, translated into English by William.**, with an 
Introductory essay by Isaac Taylor, Lond. 1840, but 
the translation has omitted Pfizer’s Introduction, and 
the entire chapter entitled, Luther’s pcP.tlcs; Stang, 
Luther, sein I.ebenu. IVirken, Stuttg. ltJ38 ; Meurer, 
Luther's Leben am dm Quelten erzlihU, Dresd. 1842, 
not yet completed. The following life of Luther is 
now in course of publication at Lelpsic : Karl JUrgen’s, 
Lutho 's Leben. It promises to be a very full biography, 
as the first volume of 700 page.s extends only to 1517. 
But by far the most Important publication for illustra- 
ting the life of I.uther with which we have been 
recently furnished, and the value of which it is impos- 
aible to overrate, is the complete edition of his letters 
which has been publii^hed by Dc Wette in his work 
entitled, Luther's Brieje, Sendsrhreiben, u. Bedertken, 
Berlin, 1825-28, five vols. 8vo. These letters w'ere 
previously dispersed in at least six different collections, 
some of which were of extreme rarity; they are all 
collected in this work, and many pledSs previously 
unpublished have been added, and the whole is care- 
fully edited and illustrated with notes. To these 
biographies of Luther n)ay bo added the following, 
recently published by Roman Catholic laymen : Audbi, 
Hisioire de Us Vie, des Ecrits, et des Doctrines de 
M. I.uther, latest edition, Paris, 1841, 2 vols. translated 
into English, Lond. 1843. This is a singular work ; for 
while the author has a profound admiration for Luther 
as a man of genius and endowed with talents of a 
high order, ho nevertheless, like all other Romanists, 
represents him os actuated by low, selfish, and even 
licentious principles throughout the whole of bis 
opposition to the papal corruptions. Michelet, Me^ 
moires de Luther, ecrits par lui-rrume, Paris, 1837, 2 
vols. As the title intimates, the author, who has since 
rendered himself so well known by his powerful 
exposures of the Jesuits in France, makes Luther as 
for as practicable his own biographer, by giving 
extracts ftrom his letters and other works In his own 
words. But his range of quotations is rather limited, 
and too many of them are taken from that unau- 
thentic source, Luther's Tischreden. I may add that 
a new edition of Luther’s entire works has been In 
course of publication at Erlangen, the Lutheran 
University of Bavaria, since 1826, to he completed in 
60 volumes, of which little more than the one-half ia 
yet publbbed. It is known as Irmlscher’s edition, and 
1 believe is expected to surpass that of Halle. — H, 
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words, to preach indulgences.^ This frau- 
dulent declaimer conducted the business 
not only in dereliction of all modesty and 
decency, but in a manner which impiously 
detracted from the merits of Jesus Christ. 
Hence Luther, moved with just indignation, 
publicly exposed at Wittemberg, on the 
thirty-first day of October,® a.d. 1517, 
ninety-five propositions, in which he chas- 
tised the madness of these indulgence-sellers 
generally, and not obscurely censured the 
pontiff himself for suffering the people to 
be thus diverted from looking to Christ.® 
This was the beginning of that great war 
which extinguished no small portion of the 
pontifical grandeur.* 

* The writers who give an account of Totzel and of Iiis 
base methods of deluding the multitude are enumerated 
l)y Fabricius, i« his Cenlifolium Lutherannm, par. i. p. 
47, and par. H. p. 530. What is said of this vile man 
by Echard and Quetif, in their Scriptores Ordinit 
Proidicatorum, tom. ii. p. 40, betrays immoderate and 
disgraceful partiality. [See also Gerdes’ Hutoria He- 
formntionis, vol. 1. p. 80, where a most characteristic 
print of this infamous monk is given. — /i. 

* Mosheim says Luther posted ids propositions,— 
pridio Kalendarum Octobris, i.e. on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, and Maclaine so translated the phrase ; but Dr. 
Murdock renders it— “ the tirst of 0<;tobcr.’* Mosheim 
evidently intended to say Novembris for Octobris, 
liecauso it is quite clear from other sources that the day 
:n question was the evo of All Saints’ Day or 1st of 
Movember, a high day In the Schloss Kircho of Wittem- 
l)crg which was dedicated to all the saints, and It was 
on its doors that the paper was first posted to meet the 
(?yes of the crowds of pilgrims who resorted thither 
from all parts on that festival. I have accordingly 
placed the right day in the text. I may add that this 
church is still standing and occupied, though the doors 
are renewed ; and It is in its central aisle that both 
Luther and Mclancthon are buried.— /L 

“ A copy of these propositions is given by Gerdcs in 
his Hid. Reform, vol. i. App. p. 114— 12‘2. It differs 
slightly from the original copy, which was printed on 
one side of the paper for posting on the doors of 
the university and churches in Wittemberg. and for 
distribution among his friends. I fortunately possess 
one of these original broadsides, now very rare and 
peculiarly interesting as being Luther’s first appearance 
in print! — R. 

< The pope offered as a pretext for this new spiritual 
tax the completion of the church of St. Peter, which 
had b^n commenced by Julius II. and he appointed for 
his first commissary in Germany Albert, archbishop of 
Meutz and Magdeburg and margrave of Brandenburg, 
who from the expensiveness of his court had not yet 
paid the fees for his pall, and was to pay them out of 
his share of tlie profits of these Indulgences, The 
second commissary was Jo. Angelus Arclrabold. In 
Saxony John Tetzel, who had before been a successful 
preacher of papal indulgences, was appointed to this 
service. He was a profligate wretch, who had once 
fallen Into the hands of the Inquisition in consequence 
of his adulteries, and whom the elector of Saxony 
rescued by his intercession. He now cried up his 
merchandise in a manner so offensive, so contrary to 
all Christian principles, and so acceptable to the incon- 
siderate, that sdl upright men were disgusted with him ; 
yet they dar^ to sigh over this unclerical traffic only 
In private. He pursued it as fai^ north as Zerbst and 
JUterbook, and selected the annual fairs for its pro- 
secution. He claimed to have power tq, absolve not 
only frond all church censures, but likewise from all 
sins, transgressions, and enormities, however horrid 
they might bei and even from those of which the 
pope only can take cognisance. He released from all 
the punishments of purgatory, gave permission to come 
to the sacraments, and promised to those who purchased 
hU Indulgences that the gates of hell should be closed 
end the gates of piradlse and bliss open to them. See 


4. This first controversy between Luther 
and Tetzel was in itself of no ^reat impor- 
tance, and might have been easily settled 
if Leo X. had possessed either the ability 
or the disposition to treat it prudently; 
for it was the private contest of two monks 
respecting the limits of the power of the 
Roman pontiffs in remitting the punishment 
of sins. Luther acknowledged that the 
pontiff could remit the human punishments 
for sin, or those appointed by the church 
or the pontiffs, but denied hid power to 
absolve from the divine punishments either 


Von der Hnrdt, JVutt. Lifn. R format, par. Iv. 8ect..vl. 
xiv. &c. Some Witteinbergors who had purchased his 
wares came to Luther as hu was sitting in the confes- 
sional of his cloister, and acknowledged to him very 
gross sins. And when he laid upon them heavy ooclo- 
siastical penances, they produced Tetzel’s letters of 
indulgence and demanded absolution. But he declined 
giving them absolution unless they submitted to the 
penance, and thus gave ^somo evidence of fepontanco 
and amendment ; and he declared that ho put no value 
upon their letters of indnlgoncc. These sentlmetjts he 
also published in a discourse from the pulpit ; and ho 
complaltied to the archbishop of Mentz and to some of 
the bishops of this shameful abuse of Indulgences, and 
published his theses or propositions against Tetzel, in 
which he did not indeed discard all use of indulgences, 
but only maintained that they were merely a release by 
the pope from the canonical penances for sin as esta- 
blished by ecclesiastical law, and did not extend to the 
punishments which God inflicts; that forgiveness of 
sitjs was to be had only from God through real repent- 
ance and .sorrow, and that God requires no penance or 
satisfaction for them. The enemies of the Ileformatlon 
tell us that I.uthor was actuated by passion, and that 
envy between the Dominicans and the Augnstlniaiis 
was the moving cause of’Luther’s enterprise. They say 
the Augustinians had previously been employed to 
preach indulgences, but now the Dominicans were 
appointed to this lucrative oflieo; and that Luther took 
up his pen against Tetzel by order of John von StauplU 
[provincial of the order], who was dissatisfied becausu 
his order was neglected on this occasion. The author 
of this fable was John Cochlieus (in his Uidoria de 
Jetis et Svriptis Mart. Lutheri, p. 3, 4, Paris, 1G65, 
8vo), and from this raving enemy of Luther it has been 
copied by some French and English writers, and from 
them by a few German writers of this ago. Hut the 
evidence of this hypothesis is still wanting. It is still 
unproved that the Augustinians ever had the exclusive 
right of preaching indulgences. ( See Kraft, De LuUuiro 
contra Jndul(^rntiarum Nundmatores haudquaquam 
per Invidiam Dixputnnte, Getting. 1749, 4to.) Luther 
was far too opennearted not to let something of this 
envy appear in his writings, if he really was urged on to 
action by it; and Jiis enemies were far too sharp- 
sighted, if they had even the slightest suspicion of it, 
not to have reproached him with it in his lifetime. Yet 
not one of them did this. For what Cochljeus has said 
on this subject did not appear till after Luther’s death. 
[See a long and well-written note on this subject in 
Maclaine’s translation of Mosheim on this paragraph, 
and which Vllliers has subjoined, as an AppendU to his 
Essay on the Reformation by Luther ; Pallaviclni, in 
his Hutoria Concilii Trident, par. i. lib. i. cap. Hi. sec. 
vi. &c. ; Graveson, Hiitoria Eccles, ssecul. xvl. p. 26, 
and other Catholics, though enemies of the Reformation, 
expressly deny and confute tills charge against Luther. 

A/wr.] Others tell us with as little evidence of truth, 

that Luther was prompted to take this step by the court 
of Saxony, which had a design to draw Into its own 
coffers the religious property situated in Saxony ; an 
objection which the whole series of subsequent events 
will refute. Luther at first hkd no thought of over- 
tiirowlng the papal hierarchy; and Frederick the Wise, 
who was opposed tO all innovations in ecclesiastical or 
religious matters, would evidently be one of the last 
persons to form such a plan. — Schl. 
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of the preserit or the future world; and 
maintained that these divine punishments 
must be removed either by the merits of 
Jestis Christ or by voluntary penance 
endured by the sinner. Tetzel on the con- 
trary asserted that the pontiff could release 
#80 from divine punishments, and from 
of the future as well as of the present 
life. This subject had in preceding times 
been often discussed, and the pontiffs had 
passed no decrees about it. But the present 
dispute, being at first neglected and then 
treated unwiselj^, gradually increased, till 
fix)m small beginnings^ it involved conse- 
quences of the nighest importance. 

5. Luther was applauded by the best 
part of Germany, who had long borne very 
impatiently the various artifices of the pon- 
tiS for raising money, and the impudence 
and impositions of the pontifical tax-gather- 
ers, But the sycophants of the pontiffs 
cried out, and none more loudly than the 
Dominicans, who in the manner of all monks 
considered their whole order as injured by 
Luther in the person of Tetzel. In the 
first place, Tetzel himself forthwith attacked 
Luther in two disputations at the university 
of Frankfbrt-on-tne-Oder, upon occasion of 
his takfng his degree of doctor in theology. 
The following year, a.d. 1518, two ccle- i 
brated Dominicans, the one an Italian 
named Sylvester Prierias, the general of his 
order at Rome, and the other a German, 

; James Hochstraten of Cologne, assailed him 
with great fury. They were followed by a 
third adversary, a great friend of the 
Dominicans, John Eck, a theologian of In- 
golstadt. To these adversaries Luther 
replied with spirit, and at the same time he i 
addressed very modest letters to the Roman | 
pontiff himself and to some of the bishops, j 
to whom he endeavoured to evince the 
justice of his cause, and promised to change 
his views and correct his opinions, if they 
could be shown to be erroneous. * 

6. Loo X. at first disregarded this con- 
troversy; but being informed by the emperor 
Maximilian I. that it was an affair of no 
little consequence and that Germany was 
taking sides in regard to it, he summoned 
Luther to appear at Rome and take his 


t Luther attended the general convention of the 
Augustiniang at Heidelberg in the year 1518 ; and in a 
discugsion th«re be defended his Paradoxes (go he 
entitled his propositiong) with such energy and applauge 
that the seedg of evangelical truth took deep root in that 
part of the country. See Bucer’s Relatio de Ditputa^ 
time Heidelbejvensi, In Oerdeg, Append, ad tom. 1. 
Hist. Re/ormoHoniti No. 18, p. 175, Arc. After hit re- 
turn from Heidelberg be wrote to the pope In very 
submissive terms. See hl» works, ed. Halle, vol. xv. p. 
496. He also wrote to Jerome SouHetus, bishop od 
Brandenburg, to whose dloeeee WHtemberg belonged, 
and likewise to Stanidts, using In both Instances very 
modest language .— SeJU 


trial.* Against this mandate of the'pontiff 
Frederick the Wise elector of Saxony in- 
terpos^, and re<}uested that Luther’s cause 
might be tried in Germany, according to 
the ecclesiastical laws of the country. The 
pontiff yielded to the wishes of Frederick, 
and ordered Luther to ^pear before his 
legate, cardinal Thomas Cajetan [Thomas 
de Vio of Gmta], then at the diet of Augs- 
burg, and there defend his doctrines and 
conduct. The Romish court here exhibited 
an example of the greatest indiscretion 
which appeared in the whole transaction. 
For Cajetan being a Dominican, and of 
course the enemy of Luther and an asso- 
ciate of Tetzel, a more unfit person could 
not have been named to sit as judge and 
arbiter of the cause. 

7. Luther repaired to Augsburg in the 
month of October a.d. 1518, and had three 
interviews with Caietan the pontifical 
legate.® But if Luther had been disposed 
to yield, this Dominican was not the person 
to bring a high-spirited man to accomplish 
such a purpose. For he treated him impe- 
riously, and peremptorily required him 
humbly to confess his errors without being 
convinced of them by argument, and to 
submit his judgment to that of the pontiff.* 


> Here is undoubtedly a slip of the memory. Before 
Maximilian’s letter arrived at Rome, Leo had cited 
Luther to appear within sixty days at Romo, and take 
his trial before Jerome bishop of Ascoli and his enemy 
Sylvester Prierias, as his judges. See Scckcndorf's 
Hist. fAitheranismi. p. 41, and Luther’s Works, vol. xv. 
p. 527, Ac. Maximilian was himself friendly to Luther, 
but was now pushed on by some of his courtiers.— 
Schl. 

3 Of Cajetan a full account is given by Quetif and 
Echard, in their ScHptoret Ordin. Prcedicalor. tom. ii. 
p. 14, Ac. [He was oorn a.d. 1400 at Gceta, in Latin 
Cajota (whence bis surname C^etanus), in the territory 
of Naples ; at the age of twenty-nine he wrote a book 
to prove that a general council could not be called 
without the authority of a pope; and was rewarded 
with the bishopric of Oata, and then with the arch- 
bishopric of Pisa, and In 1515 with a cardinal's hat. In 
1522 he was papal legate to Hungary, and died a.d. 
1534, aged 65. Cajetan was fond of study and wrote 
much on the Aristotelian philosophy, scholastic theo- 
logy, and in the latter years of his life extensive 
commentaries on the Scriptures. — Mur. 

^ Cajetan’s proceedings with Luther were unsatis- 
factory even to the court of Rome. See Paul Sarpi's 
Historia Concilii Trident. Ub. 1. p. 22. Yet Echard 
apologizes for Cajetan In his Scriptores Ordin. Preedi- 
cator, tom. li. p. 15, but I think not very wisely or 
solidly. The court of Rome however erred hi this 
matter as much as Ci^jetan. For it might have been 
easily foreseen that a Dominican would not have treated 
Luther with moderation. [Cajetan was one of the most 
learne^L^en of his church ; but he was a seholastio 
div;^ and undertook to confute Luther by the canon 
law^uid the authority of Lombard. The electoral court 
of Saxony proceedea very circumspectly in thii, aflOur. 
Luther was jM>t only ftirniidied with a safe conduct, but 
was attendel by two oounsdUors who supported him 
with th^r legiu assistance. The cardinal reoufifed 
Luther to revoke In partMAieiwo etroirs in bis ueses, 
nam^, that there ^as not Any treeamy of the inerHs 
ofsalnts at Rome, fmn whdeh the pope could dlsjMnse 
portions to those who obtained indulgences from ; 
and that without faith no forgiveness of oouldm 
ehtainod from God* father would admit of none hut 
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And as Luther could not bring himself to 
do this, the result of the discussion was 
that Luther previously to his departure from 
Augsburg, in perfect consistency with the 
digni^ of the pontiff, appealed from the 
pontiff ill-informed to the same when better 
informed.* Soon after on the 9th of No- 
vember, Leo X. published a special edict 
requiring all his subjects to believe that he 
haa power to forgive sins. On learning 
this, Luther perceiving that he had nothing 
to expect from Rome appealed at Wittem^ 
berg November 28, from the pontiff to a 
future council of the whole church. 

8. The Romish court seemed now to bo 
sensible of its error in appointing Cajctan. 
It therefore about the same time appointed 
another legate, who was not a party in the 
case and who possessed more knowledge of 
human nature, to atter^t to reconcile 
Luther to the pontiff. This was Charles 
von Miltitz, a Saxon knight who belonged 
to the court of Leo X. a discreet and saga- 
cious man. The pontiff sent him into 
Saxony to present to the electoral prince 
I'rederick the consecrated golden rose, which 
the pontiffs sometimes gave to distinguished 
men whom they were disposed to honour ; 
and also to negotiate with Luther for ter- 
minating his contest with Tetzel or rather 
with the pontiff himself. And ho managed 
the business not without some success. For 
immediately in his first interview with 
Luther at Altcnburg in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1519, he prevailed on him to write a 
very submissive letter to Leo X. dated 
March 3d, in which he promised to be silent 
provided his enemies would also be silent. 
Miltitz had other discussions with Luther 
in October of this year in the castle of 
Liebenwerda; and in the following year 
1520, October 12th, at Lichtenberg.* Nor 
was the prospect utterly hopeless that these 
threatening commotions might be stilled. ^ 


Scripture proofs; and as the cardinal, who was no 
biblical scholar, could not produce such proofs, Luther 
held fast his opinions ; and when the cardinal began to 
be restless and to threaten ecclesiastical censures, Luther 
appealed ** a Pontiflee male informato ad melius infor- 
mandum,** — a legal step which was nowise htu’sh, and 
one which is resorted to at the preset day by persons 
who do not question the infallibility of the pope. By 
this appeal he recognised the Jurisdiction of the pope, 
and at the same time secured this advantage, that the 
cardinal as a delegated judge had no longer Jurisdiction 
of the case.— * 

1 See Bosrner’s Dis$. de Colloquio LutUM cum <tofe- 
fodlo, Llpa. J723, 4to; also among his Dissertations 
coUeotM In one volumei Lcescher's Acta et Vocu- 
metUa Reformat, tom. UL ««oap. n. p. &o.; and 
Wiloh's Radkricht von Listher^ in the lialle edition of 
l^uther's works, V(^ uiv* Ih 409, &c. 

* ^ThA doouments reli^o|^4o ebe embassy of IjlllUtx 
were drst ptdilUAted by Cyprian, im his JddiHones ad 
l^meUi Hittoriam Reform, toin. i. et il. They are also 
eateialnad in Loescdier’s Acta Reformat, tom. li. cap. 
svi. and tom. iii. oap. ii. &c. ^ , 

' s 1^ X. himself wrote a verjr kind letter to Luther 


But the insolence of Luther’s foes and the 
haughty indiscretion of the court of Rome, 
soon afterwards dissipated all these prospects 
of peace. 

9. The incident which caused the failure 
of Miltitz’s embassy was a conference or 
disputation at Leipsic in the year 1519, 
from the 27 th of June to the 15th of July. 
John Eck, the celebrated papal theologian, 
disagreed with Andrew Carlstadt a friend 
and colleague of Luther, in regard to free 
will. He therefore challenged Carlstadt, 
according to the custom of the age, to a 
personal dispute to be held at Leipsic; and 
also invited Luther against whom he had 
before wielded the pen of controversy. For 
the martial spirit of our ancestors had ma<ie 
its way into the schools and among the 
learned ; and heated dissentients on points 
j of religion or literature were accustomed to 
challenge one another to such single com- 
bats like knights and warriors. These 
literary combats were usually held in some 
distinguished university, and the rector of 
the university with the masters were the 
‘arbiters of the contest and adjudged the 
victory. Carlstadt consented to the pro- 
posed contest, and on the day appointed ho 
appeared on the arena attended by Luther. 
After Carlstadt had disputed warmly for 
many days with Eck before a large and 
splendid assembly in the castle of Pleisscn- 
burg, on the powers of free will, Luther 
engaged with the same antagonist in a 
contest respecting the supremacy and autho- 
rity of the Roman pontilF.* Eut the dis- 

! In tho year Idl9, which memorable document was pub- 
lished by LooBcljcr in his Umchiddige Nachrichtent 
1742, p. 133. It appears clearly from this epistle, that 
no doubt of a final reconciliation was entertained at 
Rome. 

* Eck or Eckius was a great talker, and one of the 
most ready disputants of liis times In one of his theses 
proposed for discussion, ho had asserted that the pope 
was by divine right universal bishop of the whole 
church, and that he was in possession of his spiritual 
power before tho times of Constantine the Great. In 
this disputation Luther maintained the contrary firom 
passages of Scripture, from the testimony of the fathers 
and from church history, and even from the decrees of 
the council of Nice. And when from the subject of the 
pope they came to that of indulgences, Luther denied 
their absolute necessity ; and so of purgatory, he ac- 
knowledged indeed that ho believed in it, but said he 
could find no authority for It in the Scriptures or In the 
fathers. In fact, it was In the year 1.530 that Luther 
first pronounced purgatory to be a fable. The dispute 
with Carlstadt related to freedom in tho .theological 
sense or to the natural power of man to do the will of 
God. Carlstadt maintained that since tho fall the 
natural freedom of man is not strong enough to move 
him to that which is morally good. Eck on the con- 
trary asserted that the free will of man, and not merely 
the grace of God, produces good works ; or that our 
natural freedom co-operates with divine grace in the 
production of good works, and that it depends on man's 
free power whether he will give place to the operaUons ' 
of grace or will resist them. It thus appears that 
Carlstadt defended the doctrine of Augnstine in regard 
to divine grace. Eok claimed the victory and gave 
a very unjust account of this dispute, which ocoadoned 
many controversial pamphlets to be published. The 
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putants accomplished nothing, nor would 
Hoffmann the rector of the university of 
Leipsic take upon him to say which party 
was victorious; but the decision of the 
cause was referred, to the universities^ of 
Paris and Erfurth.* Eck however carried 
away from this contest feelings entirely 
hostile to Luther, and to the great detri- 
ment of the pontiff and the Romish church, 
was resolved on ruining him. 

10. Among the witnesses and spectators 
of this dispute was Philip Melancthon, 
professor of Greek at Wittemberg, who had 
hitherto taken no part in the controversies, 
and from the mildness of his temper and 
his love of elegant literature was averse 
from such disputes ; yet he was friendly to 
Luther and to his efforts for rescuing the 
science of theology from the subtleties of the 
Scholastics.* As he was doubtless one of 
those who went home from this discussion 
more convinced of the justice of Luther’s 
cause, and as he afterwards became, as it 
were, the second reformer next to Luther, 
it is proper here to ^ive some brief account 
of his talents and virtues. All know and 
even his enemies confess that few men of 
any age can be compared with him, either 
for learning and knowledge of both human 
and divine things, or for richness, suavity, 
and facility of genius, or for industry as a 
scholar. He performed for philosophy and 
the other liberal arts what Luther performed 
for theology ; that is, he freed them from 
the corruptions which they had contracted, 
restored them, and gave them currency in 
Germany. He possessed an extraordinary 
ability to comprehend and to express 
in clear and simple language, the most 
abstruse and dilficult subjects and such 
as were exceedingly complicated. This 
power he so happily exerted on sub- 
jects pertaining to religion, that it may be 
truly said no literary man by his genius 
and erudition has done more for their benefit. 
From his native love of peace, he was in-, 
duced most ardently to wish that religion 


chief advantage he gained wan, that he drew from 
Luther assertions wlilch might l)aHtcii his condemnation 
at Rome; assertions, which a nmn of more worldly 
cunning than Luther would have kept concealed a long 
time. But still Eck lost much of his popularity by this 
discussion, and on the other hand the truth gained 
more adherents and Luther’s seal became more ani- 
mated. — Schi. 

* A very fhll account of this dispute at Lcipsic is in 
TiOescher's jicta et Documenta liefor^nat. tom. iii. cap. 
vii. p. 203. [The English reader will find the best 
summary of this disputation In Merle D’Aubignd's Hist. 
<if the Reformation, book v. vol. il. p. 1, &c. and more 
succinctly in Ranke’s Hist. the Reformation, vol. i. 
p. 441, &o.— R. 

* See hU letter on this conference in Loescher’s Acta 
et Documenta Reformat, tom. Hi, cap. vUi. p. 215 [and 
In Genies, Historia Reform, tom. i. Append, p. 203 — i 
209. It exhildts a lucid and candid statement of the 
whole proceeding. — Mur. 


I mi^ht be reformed without any public 
schism, and that the visible brotherhood 
among Christians might remain entire. 
And hence it was that he frequently seemed 
to be too yielding. Yet he by no means 
spared great and essential errors ; and he 
inculcated with great constancy that unless 
these were clearly exposed and plucked up 
by the roots, the Christian cause would 
never flourish. In the natural temperament 
of his mind there was a native softness, 
tenderness, and timidity. And hence when 
he had occasion to write or to do anything, 
he pondered most carefully every circum- 
stance, and often indulged fears where 
there were no real grounds for them. But, 
on the contrary, when the greatest dangers 
seemed to impend and the cause of religion 
was in jeopardy, this timorous man feared 
nothing and opposed an undaunted mind 
to his adversaries. And this shows that 
the power of the truth which he had learned 
had diminished the imperfections of his 
natural temperament without entirely era- 
dicating them. Had he possessed a little 
more firmness and fortitude, been less 
studious to please everybody, and been able 
wholly to cast olT the superstition which he 
imbibed in early life, he would justly de- 
serve to be accounted one of the greatest 
of men. 3 


8 There is a Life of Melancthon written by Joach. 
Camerarius, which has been often printed. But the 
cause of literature would be benefited by a more accu> 
rate history of this great man, composed by some 
impartial and discreet writer; and also by a more ! 
perfect edition of bis whole works than we now pos- 1 
sess. [This great man [whoso German name was 
Schwartzerd, in Greek Melanchtbon. — A/wr.] was born 
at Brctten in the lower Palatinate, A.n. 1497, studied at 
Heidelberg, and was a lecturer at Tubingen, when he 
was invited a.d. 1518, by Keuchlin and Luther, to 
become professor of Greek at Wittemberg. He taught, 
wrote, and disputed, in furtherance of the same objects 
with Luther, but with more mildness and gentleness 
than he. lie composed so early as 1521 the first system 
of theology which appeared in our schools, under the 
title of Loci Communes Rerum Theolop^ieamm [which 
passed through sixty editions in bis lifetime. — A/nr.] 
and greatly helped forward the Reformation. He also 
composed the Augsburg Confession and the Apology 
for it. During the Reformation he rendered service to 
many cities of Germany. He was also invited to France 
and England, but declined going. In the latter years 
of his life, from his love of peace be manifested more 
indulgence towards the Reformed than was agreeable 
to the major part of the divines of our church ; and his 
followers were therefore called Philippists, to distin- 
guish them from the more rigid Lutherans. In the 
year 1530 he did not entertain such views. There is a 
letter of his to John Lachmann,a preacher at HbUbronn. 
in which he warns him to beware of the leaven of 
Zwingll, and says : — Ego non sine maximis tentationi- j 
bus didici, quantum sit vilii in dogmate CinglU. Sets 
mlhi veteram cum CEoolampadio i^citiam esse. Bed 
optarim eum non incidisse in banc conjurationem. Non I 
enim vocari aliter Ilbct, quia preetcxtu ejus dogmatis vides 

5 UOS tumultus exoitont HelvetU. See BUttoghausen's 
teytr'df^e ssur PfSlaristhen Qeschicht€,vo\. ii. p. 188, &c. 
But the death of Luther, correspondence with Calvi^ 
his own timid and mild character, and perhi^ tdso 
political considerations, rendered him more indulgent. 
Among the superstitious notions imbibed in hi9 
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11. While the empire of the pontiffs was 
thus tottering in Germany, another mortal 
wound was inflicted on it in the neigh- 
bouring Switzerland, by the discerning and 
erudite Ulrich Zwingli, a canon and priest 
of Zurich. The fact must not be disguised 
that he had discovered some portion of the 
truth, before Luther openly contended with 
the pontiir. But afterwards being excited 
and instructed by the example and the wri- 
t’ngs of Luther, he not only expounded the 
Holy Scriptures in public discourses, but in 
the year 1519 successfully opposed Bernar- 
din Samson of Milan, who was impudently 
driving among the Swiss the same shameful 
traffic which had awakened Luther’s ire.* 


youth and of which he could not wholly dlvost himself, 
was hia credulity in regard to prcinonitions and 
dreams, and his iudination towards astrology, with 
whicli he even inrcctcd some of his pupils. (The most 
learned men of that age, Mclancthoii, Oljcmnitz, 
Neandcr, were believers in this art; indeed, such as 
were not, could scarcely pass for learned men. 1 Icuke’s 
Kirc.lu>rtfr(>sch. vol. iii. p. 580.) Ho died in loO’O. His 
works were published, collectively, A.n. 15G2 and on- 
ward in 4 vols. fol. See also Strtjhcl’s I\t (‘lanetlionmna, 1 
Altdorf, 1771, 8vo, — Srfil. [German literature Is sin- 
gularly deficient in works on this inov.t distinguished 
ornament of their Vnti'rland. All parties appear to 
have contented thcin'<elves with suecessivo editions of 
the meagre life of Melancthon or Melanthon, as ho in 
later life preferred to write his Greek name, compiled 
by Camcrarius and first puidished in 1.5G0. Of late 
however some stops have been taken to supply this 
deficiency, which may probably lead to a biography 
worthy of the subject. There has been recently pub- 
lished, Matthes, P. Melanrfithoru .mn Lohenu. IV/rfem, 
nut den dargrstcUt, Altenl). IHH. Hut by 

far the most important i^reparatioii for such a work is I 
the edition of his writings now in' course of publication 
at Halle, edlteil by Hrotschneider of Gotha, under the 
rather ambitious title, not likely to bo realised, of 
Corpus Reformatoriirn ; for though 14 volumes 4to have 
appeared since 1831, or one every year, only a por- 
tion of the works of only one of the Ueforrners, to wit, 
Melancthon, has yet been overUkcri, Of these volumes, 
nine and part of the terdh contain his voluminous 
correspondence, arranged chrotiologically like Luther’s, 
illustrated with notes, and containing many letters 
from unpubiishod sources, thus forming an invaluable 
collection for the future hiogi'apljer of tills eminent 
scholar, reformer, and divine. The only attempt in 
our language is Cox’s Life of V, Mehmethon, Lond. 
1815, 8vo, but it is nicaKro and superficial.— /L 
• See Uottinger’s Ut loHisrhe /itfornuitiomgeschh'hle, 
p. ‘28, &c, or his UeUudische Kirchengcsrhwhte, tom. 
li, lib. vi. p. 28, Ac. For the former (wliich is often 
published separately) dlflers very little from the latter, 
though it is often sold as Iieing the- first part of the 
latter work. [Also his Hid. F.cclet. N. Test. Sercr/L sy. 
par. ii. p. 198, Sec. — Mur.] Kucliat’s UistoiredelnlUfor- 
motion de la Suisse, tome i. Uvp. i. p. 4, See. p. 6G, Sec . ; 
Gerdcs, ii<for7nntionis, tom. ii. p, 288, &c. [or rather 
tom. 1. p. GQ.tSfc* — Mur.] FuesuVm's Bey triige zu drr Sch- 
weitzer-- Ihfurni'itions GesrJiicMe, in 5 parts or volumes. 
[Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit der Rt formation, vol, i. 
p. 10.3, itc. and Henke’s Algem. Geschichte der Christl. 
Kirche, vol. iii. p. 74, ed. "Brunswick, 1806, — Luther 
and his followers had long and severe contests with 
Zwingli and the Reformed, respecting the corporeal 
presence of Christ in the eucharist ; and this caused 
much alienation and prejudice between the two bodici 
during the whole of the sixteenth century, nor has 
entire harmony been restored between them to this 
day. Hence for more than two centuries, the Lptherans 
and the Reformed contended whether Luther or Zwingli 
was entitled to the honour of leading the way to the 
Reformation. Mosheim manifestly gives the precedence 
to Luther. H ettinger, Gerdes, and others, give it to 
Zwingli. Schroeckh, Henke, Schlcgcl, Von Einom, 


and others of the Lutheran church, now divide tha 
praise between them. The facts appear to be these, t 
Zwingli discovered the corruptions of thu church of ' 
Rome at an earlier period than Luther. Both opened 
their eyes gradually, and altogether without any con- 
cert, and without aid fh>m each other. But ZwlngU 
was always in advance of Luther in his views and 
opinions, and ho finally carried the reformation somo- 
I what farther than Luther did. But he proceeded with 
more gentleness and caution not to run before the 
prej^udices of the people; and the circumstances in 
winch he was placed did not call him so early to open 
combat with tho powers of the hierarchy ; Luther 
' tliercfore has tho honour of being the first to declare 
I open war with the pope, and to be exposed to direct * 
persecution. He also acted in a much wider sphere. 
AH Germany and even all Europe was the theatre 
of his operations. Zwingli moved only in tho narrow 
circle of a single canton of Switzerland. He also died 
young, and when but just commencing his career of 
public usefulness. And these circumstances have 
raised Lutiier’s fame so high, that Zwingli has almost 
been overlooked. I.utber doubtless did most for the* 
cause of tho Reformation, because he had a wider field 
of action, was more bold and daring, and lived longer 
to carry on tho work. But Zwingli was a moiv 
learned and a more judicious man, commenced tho 
Reformation earlier, and in his little circle carried it 
farther.— Ulrich Zwingli was born at Wildhausen, 
district of Toggcnbiirg, and canton of St. Gall, A.i>. 
1484. At tho age of ten ho was sent to Basil for 
education, and afterwards to Herne. Hero the Domi- 
nicans endeavoured to allure him into thi.ir ord(*»*, to 
prevexit which his fatlior sent him to Vienna. Re- 
turning to Hasil at tiio ago of elgiiteen ho became a 
schoolmaster, and prosecuted theolbgy at too samo 
time under Thomas Wittenbach, who was not blind to 
tho errors of the church of Rome, and who instilled 
principles of free iiaiuiry into his pupils. He preached 
ins first sermoTi In 1.50G, atid was the sanxe year 
cho.scn pa.stor of Glaru.s, where he spent ten years. Ho 
had been distinguished in every branch of learning 
to which he had applied himself, and particularly in 
classical and elegant lltoraturo. Ho now devoted 
himself especially to Greek and Hebrew, and had no 
re.8i)ect for human authorities in tlxcology, but relied 
wholly on tlxe Scriidures, winch ho read and explained 
to In.s people from tlic pulpit with great assiduity. 
His fame as a preacher and divine ro.se high. In 15 IG, 
lie was removed to tho abl>ey of Einslcdlln, as a field 
of greater usefuhiess. He had before cautiously 
exposed some of the errors of the Romish church, and 
he now more openly assailed the doctrines of motiastic 
vows, pilgrimages, relics, oflTcrlngs, and indulgence.s. 
The next year he was chosen to a vacancy in the 
cathedral of Zurich ; and before ho accepted tiie office, 
stipulated that he should not be confined in his preach- 
ing to tlie lessons publicly read, but bo allowed to 
explain every part of the Hihlc. Ho continued to read 
tho be.st Latin and Greek classics, studied diligently 
tlie more eminent fathcr.s. as Augxi.stine. Ambrose, and 
Chrysostom, and pro.jecuted the study of Hebrew and 
the kindred dialects. He now publicly expounded the 
Scriptures, as the Gospels, tho Epistles of Paul and 
Peter, Ac. and inculcated that the Hiblo is tixe only 
standard of religious truth. While he was thus leading 
tho people gradually to better views of religion. In the 
year 1518 Samson came into Switzerland to sell indul* 
gcnce.s ; and the year following, on his arrival at 
Zurich, Zwingli openly opposed him and procured his 
exeiu-ion from the canton. The progress of tho 
people in knowledge was rapid, and tho Reformation 
went forward with groat success. Luther’s books were 
circulated e.\tcnsivcly and by Zwingli’s recommenda- 
tion, though he chose not to read them himself, lest 
lie should incur tho charge of being a Lutheran. Ho 
was however assailed by tho friends of the hierarchy, 
and at length accused of heresy before the council of 
Zurich, Jap. 15‘23. He now presented sixty-seven 
doctrinal propositions before the council, containing 
all the fundamental doctrines since held by the 
Reformed church, and offered to defend them by 
Scripture against all onposers. His enemies wished to 
bring tradition and the schoolmen to confute him. 
But the council declared that the decision must rest 
on the Scriptures. Zwingli of course triumphed, and 
the council decreed that he should be allow^ to 
preach as heretofore, unmolested ; and that no preacher 
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Thia was the first step towards purging 
Switzerland of superstition. Zwingli now 
vigorously prosecuted the work ho had 
begun ; and navii^obtained sevpal leanied 
men educated in German v for his associates 
and fellow-labourers in the arduous work, 
he with their assistance brought the greatest 
part of his fellow-citizens to renounce their 
subjection to pontifical domination. Yet 
Zwingli proceeded in a different way from 
Luther; for he did not uniformly oppose 
the employment of force against the perti- 
nacious defenders of the old superstitions, 
and he is said to have conceded to magis- 
trates more authority in religious matters 
than is consistent with the nature of reli- 
gion.* But in general he was an upright 
man, and his intentions are worthy of the 
highest praise. 

12. We now return to Luther. While 
Miltitz was negotiating with him for a peace, 

in the canton should inculcate any doctrine but what 
he could prove from the Scriptures. The next year, 
1524, the council of Zurich reformed the public worship 
according the advice of Zwingli. Thus tho reforma- 
tion of that canton was now completed. Zwingli 
continued to guide his flock, and to lend aid to the 
other portions of tlie church, till tho month of Oct. 
1531 ; when a Catholio force from the popish cantons 
marched against Zurich, and Zwingli, according to 
the usage of his coutitry, bore tho stuiidard amid the 
citizens who attempted to repel thorn. The enemy 
were victorious, and Zwingli was slain near the com- 
mencement of tho battle, and his body cut to pieces 
and burned to asho.s. Sco tho writers before referred 
to, particularly IXottinger, Genies, and SchroccUh; 
also the article Zwingli, in Rocs’ Cyclopa?dla. — llis 
works were printed, Zurich, 1514 -45, 4 vols. fob — Mur. 
[In addition to the works mentioned in the beginning 
of this note on tho Swiss reformation, the following 
may be added ; Tho continuation of Ruchat, Hist, 
de la Uiform. mentioned In note 3, page »')62; M'irz, 
Neuero llelwtinche Kirclunges. continued by Klrch- 
holfer, Zur, 1813 — 19,2 vola. ; Hess, Ursprung, Chtng, 
u. Folgrn der in Zurich Glanbenitverbesserimg, &c. 
Zur. 1819, 4to. There are several lives of Zwingli. 
One by Hess in French, translated into English by 
Lucy Aikin, Lond. 1812. A much bettor one by 
Bohulor, entitled, Huldrekh Zwingli, Geschiebte seiner 
Bildung xum Refonnator dcs Vaterlandes, Leip. 1818. 
The same writer, a Swiss pastor, in connexion with 
Professor J. Schulthess of Zurich, have been for some 
years engaged in publishing a now edition of Zwin- 
gli’s works, the first volume of which appeared at 
Zurich in 1829 and the eighth or last volume in 1843. 
The seventh volume contains the Latin letters of 
Zwingli, with those addressed to him by his corres- 
pondent^ arranged chronologically ; but they are not 
edited with the sopne pare as those of Luther or 
Melancthon. M. Kirchhofer, mentioned above as tho 
contlnuator of Wirs’s history, has published lives of 
the following Swiss reformers; Bertold Haller, oder 
die Be/ormatim von Bern, Zur. 1828; Das Lt ben W. 
Farells am den Quellen bearbeitet, Zur 1831—33, 2 vols. 
translated and abridged by the London Tract Society, in 
one volume, 12mo. Lond. 1830. To these biographies 
of German Swiss Reformers may bo added the follow- 
ing, which supplies a long felt want iu that department ; 
Herzog, Dm Ltben Johannes Oekolampads und die 
Beformation der Kirche zu Basel. Basil, 1843, 2 vols. 
We still want a complete edition of the collected wofks 
of this eminent reformer, who was not inferior to any 
of hts contemporaries though much less known. The 
Koformfirs In French Switzerland will be noticed after- 
wards — B. ' 

1 This charge against Zwingli in both parts of it 
appears to be wholly groundless. Sco Gerdes, Hist. 
nf^/brm. tom. 1. p. 287, Supplements , — Mur. 


and with some prospect of success, John 
Eck burning with rage after the debate at 
Leipsic, hurried away to Rome in order to 
hasten his destruction. Taking as asso- 
ciates the most powerful Dominicans in the 
pontifical court, and particularly their two 
first men, Cajetan and Prierias, he pressed 
Leo to excommunicate Luther forthwith. 
For the Dominicans most eagerly thirsted 
to avenge tho very great injury which they 
conceived Luther had done to their whole 
order, first in the person of their brother 
Tetzel and then in that of Cajetan. Over- 
come by their importunate applications and 
by those of their friends and abettors, Leo 
X. most imprudently issued the first bull 
against Luther on the 15th of June, 1520, 
in which forty-one of his tenets were con- 
demned, his writings adjudged to the 
/lames, and he was commanded to confess 
his faults within sixty days and implore the 
clemency of the pontilF, or be cast out of 
the church.* j 

13. As soon as Luther heard of this first 
sentence of the pontlfi’, he consulted for his | 
own safety by renewing his appeal from the 
pontiff to the supreme tribunal of a future 
council. And foreseeing that this appeal 
would be treated with contempt at Rome, 
and that as soon as the time prescribed by 
the pontiff was elapsed he would bo excom- 
municated by another bull, he soon formed 
the resolution to withdraw from the Romish 
church before he should be excommunicated ! 
by the new rescript of the pontiff. In order I 
to proclaim this secession from the Romish 
community by a public act, on the 10th of 
December, 1520, ho caused a fire to be 
kindled without the walls of the city, and 
in presence of a vast multitude of spectators, 
committed to the flames the bull issued 
against him together with a copy of the 
pontifical canon Jaw. By this act he pub- 

* The friends of tho pontiffs confc.ss that Leo erred 
greatly in this matter.' See Mayer’s Diss. de Fonfificiis , 
Leonis X. processum adversus Lutherum Improbanti- 
bus, which is a part of the work he published at Hamburg, ^ 
1098, 4to, with the folio winfe title; Eccksia Romana I 
lifijiirmationis Lutherance Patrona et Clums. And there ' 
were at that time many wise . and circumspect persona ] 
at Romo who did not hesitate publicly to avow their 
disapprobation of the violent counsels of EcUlus and the 
Dominicans, and who wished to wait for the issue of 
Miltitz’s embassy. [See Rlederer’s Nacbrichten zur 
Kirchen-. Gelehrten-und Buchergeschichte, Stuck ii. n. 
18, p. 178, where there is an anonymous letter from 
Rome to Plrkheimer, saying: Scias neminem Romeo 
esse, si saltern sapiat, qul non certo certius sciat et cog- 
noscat, Martlnum in pluribus veritatem diccro, verum 
bonl ob tyrannidis nietum dlssimulant, mail vero, quia 
veritatem audire coguntur, insaniunt. Inde illorum 
oritui* indignatiu pariter et metus ; valdeenim timent, 
ne res latius serpat. Haec causa fuit, cur bulla tarn atrux 
emanaverit, multis bonis et prudontlbus viris reclaman- 
Ubus, qui suadebant maturius consulendum, et Martino 
potius modestia et rationibus qiiam detestationihus 
occurrendum esse, hoc enim docere mansuetudlnem, 
illud vero tyrannldem sapere, et rem mall exempli 
vlderi.— 


licly signified that he would be no longer a 
subject of the K 9 man pontiff, and conse- 
quently that the second decree which was 
daily expected from Rome, would bo nuga- 
tory. For whoever publicly burns the 
statute-book of his prince, protests by so 
doing that he will no longer respect and 
obey his authority ; and one who has ex- 
cluded himself from any society cannot 
afterwards be cast out of it. I must suppose 
that Luther acjted in this matter with the 
advice of the jurists. Luther withdrew 
however only from the Romish church 
which looks upon the pontiff as infallible, 
and not from the church universal, the 
sentence of which pronounced in a legitimate 
and free council he did not refuse to obey. 
And this circumstance will show why wise 
men among the papists who were attached 
to the liberties of Germany, looked upon 
this bold act of Luther without offence.* 
Before one month after this heroic deed of 
Luther had elapsed, on the 4th day of 
January, 1521, the second bull of Leo 
against Luther was issued, in which he was 
expelled from the bosom of the Romish 
church for having contemned the authority 
of the non till’.* 

14. When these severe bulls had been 
issued against the person and doctrines of 
Luther and his friends, nothing remained 
for him but to attempt to found a new 
church opposed to that of Rome, and to 
establish a system of doctrine consonant to 
the holy Scriptures. For, to subject him- 
self to the dominion of his most cruel 
enemy, would have been madness ; and to 
return again contrary to the convictions of 
his own mind, to the errors he had opposed 
and rejected, would have been base and 


• Some modern jurists, as Schlogcl tells us, have 
condemned this act of Luther as being a treasonable act 
against the establisheil laws of the land. liut It was 
not so in that ago. For the canon law contained 
enactments only of the popes and councils, with which 
the civil powers were supposed to have no concern. It 
was the statute-book of a foreign and spiritual sove- 
reign, who claimed jurisdiction equally over the tem- 
poral sovereigns of Clermany and over their subjects. 
To burn this book therefore was treason against that 
foreign sovereign the pope; but not so against the 
temporal sovereigns of Germany. Luther’s motives for 
this act he himself stated in a tract on the subject. 
Among them were these — first, that his enemies had 
burned his books and he must burn theirs in order to 
deter the people from reverencing then? and being led 
astray by them ; and secondly, that he had found tiiirty 
abominable assertions In the canon law, which rendered 
the book worthy of the flames.— A/wr. 

* Both these bulls are in the BuUnrium [cd. Cherub. 
Luxemb. 1742, torn. i. p. 610, &c. p. 614, &c — Mur."] 
and also la PfaflTs Histor. Theiil. Liter, tom. ii. p. 42, 
ftc. [The excommanicating bull was an attack upon 
the lights of the German churches. For Luther had 
appealed to an ecclesiastical council, and in consequence 
of this app^ the pope could no longer have jurisdiction 
fA the case. Hence the number of Luther's friends 
increased the more after the publication of this bull.— 
ScAl, 


dishonest. From this time therefore he ' 
searched for the truth with redoubled 
ardour, and not only revised and confirmed 
more carefully the doctrines which h6 
had already advanced, but likewise boldly 
attacked the very citadel of the pontifical 
authority and shook it to its foundation. 
In his heroic enterprise he had the aid of 
other excellent men in various parts of 
Europe, as well as of the doctors at Wit- j 
temberg who joined his party, and espe- 
cially of Philip McJancthon. And as tho 
fame of Luther’s wisdom and heroism and j 
the great learning of Melancthoi, drew a 
.vast number of young men to Wittemberg, 
tho principles of the Reformation were j 
spread with amazing rapidity through 
various nations.® 

15. In tho mean time [January 12th, 
1519] the emperor Maximilian I. died, and 
his grandson Charles V. king of Spain was 
elected his successor on the 28th of July, 
A.D. 1519. Leo X. accordingly reminded the 
new emperor of the office he had assumed 
of advocate and defender of the church, and 
•called upon him to inflict due punishment 
upon that rebellious member of the church 
Martin Luther. On the other hand, Fre- 
derick the AVisc of Saxony counselled him 
itot to proceed rashly and improperly 
against Luther, hut to conduct tho whole 
business according to the rights of the Ger- 
manic cliurchcs and the laws of the empire. 
Charles was . under greater obligations to 
Frederick than to any other of the German 
princes. For it was principally by his 
efforts and zeal that Charles had obtained 
the imperial dignity, in preference to his 
very potent rival Francis I. king of France. < 
In order therefore to gratify both this friend 
(to whom he owed everything) and likewise 
the pontiff, he determined to give Luther a 
hearing before the diet to be assembled at 
Worms, prior to the passing of any decree 
against him. It may seem strange and 
contrary to ecclesiastical law, for an eccle- 
siastical cause to be discussed and subjected 
to examination before a diet. But it must 
be recollected that as the archbishops, 
bishops, and some of the abbots had seats 
among the princes, those Germanic diets 
were at the same time provincial councils 
of the German nation, to which, according 

3 On the rapid progress of the Reformation in Ger- 
many Gerdes treats particularly in his IJitt. Hejbrm, 
tom. il. ; also Grosch, in his Vertheidiguns' der Eoan^ 
g^schen Kirc/te gegen Arnolds p. 166, &c. 

4 During the six months of the interregnum, Frede- 
rick had been at the head of the Germanic empire, bad 
refused the imperial crown offered to himself, and had 
greatly exerted himself to secure the election of Cliarles. 
— Mur, [On all these politico-religious incidents, the 
most satlsfkctory information is in Ranke's qf the 
Rfifurmation. — R, 
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to ancient canon law, the trial of such 
causes os that of Luther properly belonged. 

16 . Luther therefore appeared at Worms, 
protected by a safe conduct from the em,. 
poror, and on the I7th and 18th of April 
Doldly pleaded his cau.se before the diet. 
Being called upon and admonished to re- 
nounce the opinions he had hitherto de- 
fended, and to become reconciled to the 
pope, he replied with great constancy that 
no would never do so, unless first convinced 
of error by proofs from the Holy Scriptures 
or from sound reason. And as neither 
promises nor menaces could move him from 
his purpose, he obtained indeed from the 
emperor the liberty of returning home un- 
molested, but after his departure on the 
27th of May, by the joint voices of the 
emperor and the princes, he and his adhe- 
rents were proscribed and declared to be 
enemies of the Roman-German ic empire. 
Ills prince Frederic foreseeing this storm, 
caused him to be intercepted on his return 
near Eisenach by persons in disguise, and 
to be conducted Jo the castle of W artburg 
(perhaps with the privity of the emperor) ; 
and in that castle, which he called his Pat- 
mos, he lay concealed ten months, beguiling 
the time very profitably with writing and 
study,* 

17 From this his Patmos Luther returned 
to Wittemberg in the month of March, 1 522, 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
elector Frederic ; being influenced by the 
commotions which, he was informed, Carl- 
stadt and others were exciting, hurtful to 
religion and the commonwealth. For in 
Luther’s absence Andrew Carlstadt a doctor 
of Wittemberg, a man of learning and not 
ignorant of the truth, whom the pontiff at 
the instigation of Eck had excommunicated 
in conjunction with Luther, but a man of 
precipitancy and prone to an excess of 
ardour, had begun to destroy images and 
had put himself at the head of a fanatical 
sect who in several places greatly abused, 

defended the Romish tyranny and assailed his holy 
doctrines. As for the lir.st, ho could not renounce 
them, because even his enemies admitted that they 
contained much good matter ; nor could he renounee 
the second, because that would be lending support to 
the papal tyranny; in those of the third cla.ss, lie freely 
acknowledged that he bad often been too vchcmejit ; 
yet he could not at once renounce them, unless it were 
first shown that he had gone too far. As the official 
now demanded of him a categorical answer, whether 
he would renounce, or not; he replied, that ho could 
not, unless he was first convicted of error either by 
Scripture or by rea.son. And the official alleging that 
ho must have erred, because he had cc^tradictcd the 
pope and the councils ; ho answered : The pope and 
ecclesiastical councils have often erred and have con- 
tradicted tljeinselves. He at last closed with this de- 
clar.ition— Hero I stand ; I can say no more; God help 
me. Amen, After this, Luther appeared no more 
before the diet ; but the emperor caused him to be in- 
formed that as ho would not bo reconciled to the 
church, the emperor would do as law required ; he 
must however repair to his usual resideno,e within 
twenty-one days. On the eighth of May, the bill of 
outlawry Avas drawn up against him ; and It was pub- 
lished a few days after his departure. [I’allavieini 
says. Hist, roricil. Tiideiit. lib. i. c. xxviii. sec. vii. that 
the bill w’Rs drawn up May 2r)th, and .signed May 2Gth, 
hut dated hack to May 8tli. The reason it was said 
was, that the hill Avns passed at the close of the diet 
and when many of the incrn’oei'S had retired, audit was 
w'lshcd to disguise that fact. — Mur.} By virtue of this 
hill, after tJie twenty-one days of the safe conduct ex- 
pired, no man might harbour or conceal Luther on 
pain of trea.son ; but whosoever might find him in any 
idace, was to apprehend him and deliver him up to 
the emperor; and all his adherents wero to be seized 
in the public streets, imprisoned, and stripped of all 
their goods. This arbitrary decree of the emperor 
contravened all the laws of humanity, as well as the 
rights of the Gorman churches. For it required a 
man to renounce what ho was not convinced was 
wrong ; and on tho assumption of the infallibility of 
the pope, condemned him against an intervening ap- 
peal to a council. This bill of outlawry however pro- 
duced very little effect; and indeed the emperor docs 
not seem to have been much in earnest in respect to it. 
For although the perplexed state of bis affairs, the 
political movements of Europe, and the internal dis- 
quietude of his private territories, might call his atten- 
tion to very different subjects from the execution of the 
edict of Worms, yet it is difficult to comprehend how 
Luther could safely return to Wittemberg, and there 
preach, and wi ite, and teach, if the emperor did earn- 
estly wish to give him trouble. Nay, he might easily 
have discovered his retreat at the Wartbtirg. But 
probably the emperor took no pains to discover him, in 
order to avoid collision cither with the pontiff or the 
elector of Saxony. At the Wartburg Luther prosecut^ 
the study of the Hebrew and Greek languages, com- 
menced his German translation of the Scriptures, 
expounded some portions of the Bible, compom^ his 
Postills, and some otlier works. — Scht. 

1 Soe the writers mentioned by Faiiriclu.s, Cmfifo- 
Itum TMthernnum, par. i. cap. xliii. p. 79 — 84, and par. 
ii. p, 9iQ. [This journey to V'^orms was a ve»'y 

pcrlious undertaking for Luther. Ills friends advised 
him not to go; and even the electoral prince, hi.s sove- 
reign, did not allow him to go till he had obtained for 
him a safe conduct from the emperor. ThLs .safe oon- 
duct however would have afTorded him no i>rotection 
against the operations of the papal bulls and the snares 
of his enemies, if the high-minded emperor had been 
willing to listen to those who whispered In his ear the 
inhuman and unchristian maxim, tiint a man is not to 
keep lil.s promise to a heretic. Ilut the emperor had 
nobler views ; and Luther himself ivas so un.shakcn, 
that he would let nothing deter him from the journey; 
so that when ho arrived in the territory of Worms and 
some persona in the name of his friend Spalatln warned 
him of his danger, ho replied that he w’ould go thither. 
If there wero as many devils there as tiles on the roofs of 
their houses. [See the exact expression in Ranke's 
Hist, of the Reform, v. i. p. 533. — W.] He therefore 
proceeded fearlessly to Worms, and when there showed 
indescribable fortitude. Ho was conducted in his 
monkish dress from his lodgings to the assembled diet, 
by tfto ImarByial of the empire. Von rappenhelm ; and 
two questions were now' put to him by the ofllcial of 
the archbishop of Treves, namely, whether he acknow'- 
lodgetl those books which werd laid upon a bench 
iM'fore him, to be hi.s productions; and whether he 
would recall the opinions contained in them. To the 
first question, I.uther w'as on the point of answ'erlng 
at once affirmatively ; but Dr. Jerome Schurf, a jurist of 
Wittemberg who had been assigned to him as his 
counsellor, reminded him that he should first ascertain 
w’hether there were not some books among them that 
were not his. So he heard the t{tle.s read over; and 
then answered to the first question, Yes. But to the 
second question, at the suggestion of bis counsellor, he 
requested to be allowed till the next day to consider 
of his answer. The following day he appeared, and 
the question being repeated he answ'ered by making 
distinctions. Some of his writings, he said, treated of 
a Christian’s faith and life, oUters were directed against 
the papacy, and others against private individuals who I 
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as usual, tho dawning of libirty.* He 
therefore first energetically repressed the 
impetuosity of this man, wisely declaring 
that errors must first be extirpated from 
people’s minds, before the objects of those 
errors can be advantageously removed. 
And to establish this principle by facts and 
by his own example, inviting certain learned 
men to aid him, he proceeded gradually to 
perfect and to finish the German translation 
of the Bible which he had commenced.* 

1 Andrew Bodensteln, born at Carlstadt in Frnneo- 
tda and honee called in Latin (^arolostadius, was a 
doctor of biblical loarninjf, a canon, and archdeacon 
of the church of All Saints at VVitteniborg, and profes- 
sor of the univ<3rsit.y there. He supported Luther iu 
the work of reformation, as appears from the history 
of the conference at Leipsic, and was highly esteemed 
hy him, and is mentioned with praise In his writings. 
Hut in respect to the manner of effecting tho reforma- 
tion, these two men had very different views. Carlstadt 
would have the abuses of popery abolished at once, but 
Luther preferred a gradual process. The monks of 
Luther's fraternity at Wittemlwrg, the Augnstinians, 
had, during his absence, begun to nfform their monas- 
tery and to abolish the mass; and they now wr hed to 
effect the same reform in the city. Hut the court were 
afraid lest it should give offence both to other princes 
and cities and also to the citizens themselves ; and tho 
elector therefore called for the opinion of the profes- 
sors at Witte mberg. Their opinion was in favour of 
aholi.shing the mass ; but this did not satisfy the court, 
luithe.r, whose opinion w'as also asked, as.sumed tl»e 
rational principle, that the reformation should com- 
inouce not with the pictures nor with other external 
tiitr\ga, among which he accounted tiu' mass, hut with 
the tmdersiaiKlings of the vieoplc ; and to Ids opinion 
all the professors jiow subscribed, except only Carl- 
stadt. He gathered around him tho common people; 
and as soon as ho thought himself strong enough, he 
i)rolc(; r»ut, and with a throng of enthusiastic followers 
ruslied into tho cathedral church, destroyed the pictures 
and iljo altar, and hindered the clergy trom any longer 
.saying ma,ss. Moiancthon was too timid to control 
this uproar. Luther thovefoi e came forward, preached 
against those violent innovations, and restored tran- 
qialiity. From tli.'d ti no enwnrd, there was a coldness 
botwc'cn Luther and t'urlstjult, which at length broke 
out into hostilities that were no honour to either of 
them.— iJf /iY. [ I .uthcr has been taxed with opposing 
Carlstadt from motives of ambition, or from unwil- 
lingness that another should take the lead in anything. 
And this censure is repeateil hy Maclaine, Hower, Ao. 
Hut Soekendorf (Historia Liithernnimii, lib. i. sec. 
cxxl. p. 197, 198), seems to have confuted the charge; 
which has no support except a single sentence in one 
of Luther’s letters, in which he charges Carlstadt with 
wishing to he foremost ; a clnargc, which Melancthon 
advance<l in quite as strong tewins. For an account of 
CarLtadt prior to 1522, seeCerdes, MiscAlan. Gronini', 
tonn i. p. 1, kc.—Mur. [Cerdos’s work is entitled, 
Sninium /tntv{nttrium she MisreUanea GYmmimniu 
iu i vols. 4to, and contains a number of important 
papers. In tho 4th vol. p. 2.H. itc. fJordos has also 
collected flfty-one letters of Curlshnlt addrcs.se<l to 
Spalatin be tween the years 1510 and 1.521, which throw 
further light on his ch.inicter. — A. 

^ A history of Luther’s Herman translation of the 
Holy Scriptures, which contributed more than any thing 
else to establish tho Lutheran church, was puldished 
hy Mayer, llamh. 1701. 4to. A much fuller history 
was long expect'd from Kraft, than whom no one 
laboureti upon the subject with greater care, assiduity, 
and success, during many years. But a premature 
death frustrated our cxi)ectations. Compare Fabridus, 
Onti folium lAitherarnim, par. i. p. 147, &c. and p.ar. ii. 
p. Ci't, Ac. [What Kraft was prevented by a pre- 
mature death from aecompllshing, has since been 
performed by Palm, in his Uistorie der teutdu'n liihvl- 
ul>er<tp(ztWfr l.nthprsf which was published with notes 
hy Cdt/.c, Halle. 1772, 4to; and Glese, l/islorisc/ie 


The event confirmed tho excellence of his 
plan, for the parts of this work being suc- 
cessively published and circulated, the roots 
of inveterate errors were soon extirpated 
from tho minds of vast numbers. 

18. In the mean time Leo X. died, a.d. 

Hadrian VI. of Utrecht succeeded 
him by the aid of Charles V. whose tutor 
he had been. He was an honest man, and 
so ingenuous as to confess that the Christian 
church laboured under ruinous maladies, 
and to promise readily that he would cor- 
rect them.* By Francis Chleregato, his 
legate to tho diet of Nuremberg a.d. 15*2*2 
and onward, he indeed earnestly intreated 
that the punishment decreed against Luther 
and his adherents by the edict of Worms 
might no longer bo delayed ; but at the 
same time he showed himself ready to cor- 
rect the evils which had armed so great an 
enemy against the church. The German 
princes, deeming this a favourable oppor- 
tunity while the emperor was absent in 
Spain, demanded a free council, whicli 
should be held in Germany and should de- 
liberate in the aiuMent manner on a general 
reformation of the church. They also ex- 
hildtcd a list of one hundred grievances of 
which the Germans complained as proceed- 
ing from the Romish court ; and they passed 
a decree forbidding any further innovations 
in religious matters, till the council should 

Nachrieht von dieser JiiMii/iersetzuvg, publtshcd by 
Heidorer, A Itdorf, 1771, 8vo. - Schf. 

'• Sc»e Hurmann’s lludrianus P’ I, siv’ /fnnlerf/t 
hixtoricn de Undriano VI. Pupa liomuno i Utrecht, 
1727, 4 to. [Thiri is a collection of historical papers 
r<*lating to the life of this pope Ilatlrlan was of hum- 
ble parentage, hut of great attainments in Bchol.astic 
theology; and therefore had long llllod the otflcc of a 
professor at I,ouv,ain. He had a natural aversion to 
ponqi, extravagance, and luxury, and a very upright 
dispo.sition. He therefore did not grasp the fire and 
sword in order to still the complaints of the fiorman.'*, 
but commenced with tho reforntntion of his own court, 
curtailed his own table, dismissed idl supertluous sor- 
vants, and requind of tho cardinals a njoro retired 
lifo. and retrenchment in their expenses. But this was 
so displeasing to the Romans that they not only lam- 
pooned him much during lu,s lifetime, but spoke very 
ill <d’ him after his death. Indeed it has been suspected 
that they wore instrumental to his death. So gniti- 
fying to the Romish populace was hl.s decease, that the 
night after It took place tho front door of his principal 
physician was decorated with a wreath of dowers, sur- 
mounted with the inscription — For the deliverer <ff 
his country.— ScUl. ['I'his pontilV was deeply sensible 
of vast corruption in the Romish church, and he was 
sincerely rc.solved to reform it a.s fast as possible. In 
his inKtrnctlons to his legato to the diet of Nuremberg 
A.n. 1622, he authorized him to say: Scimus inhac.saner!» 
aede aliquot jam annls niulta abomlnanda fulsse, ahtisus 
' in spirltualihus, excessus In mandatis, ct omnia doniquo 
in pervcrsurii niutata. Noc minim si cegritudo a capho 
; in membra a suminis pontifleihus in alios Inferiorcs 
pradatos desccndcrlt. Omnes no.s (the prelates) et ec- 
cleslastlci declinavimus, unusquisque in vlas suas, nec 
fuit jam diu, qui faceret boimm, non ftiit usqub ad 
unutn. See Kaynald’s Annulet Erclet. ad ami. 1622, 
8CC. 70. — Mur. {See Ranke’s very favourable estimate 
of Adrian’s character, and his view of the difficulties 
by which this pope was surrounded, in his llutory of 
tlui Popvt of Home, Ac. Austin’s transl. v. I. p. 92.— ft. 
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decide what ought to be done.^ For so 
long as the princes of Gerraanjr were igno- 
rant of, the plans under consideration in 
Saxony for establishing a new church in 
opposition to that of Rome, they were pretty 
well united in opposing the pontifical power, 
which they all felt to be excessive ; nor were 
they much troubled about Luther’s contro- ! 
versy with the pontiff, which they regarded j 
merely as a private affair. j 

1 9. The honest pontilf Hadrian, after a 
short reign [of two years and eight months], 
died [September 24th] in the year 1523; 
and was succeeded, on the 1 9th of November, 
by Clement VII. a man less ingenuous and 
open hearted.* By another legate Lorenzo 
Campoggi in the same diet a.d. 1524, Cle- 
ment censured immoderately the lenity of 
the princes in tolerating Luther, at the 
same time craftily suppressing all notice of 
the promise of a reformation made by Ha- 
drian. The emperor seconded the demands 
of Campeggi, requiring by his minister that 
the decree of Worms should be confirmed. 
Overcome by these remonstrances, the prin- 
ces changed indeed the language of the 
decree, but in reality corroborated it. For 
they engaged to enforce the edict of W orms 
to the extent of their power, but at the 
same time renewed their demand for a 
council, and referred all other (]|ucstion3 to 
the next diet to be held at Spire. After 
the diet the pontifical legate retired with a 
number of the princes, most of whom were 
bishops, to Ratisbon ; and from them he 
obtained a promise, that they would enforce 
the edict of Worms in their territories. 

20. While the religious reformation by 
Luther was thus daily gathering strength 
in almost all parts of Europe, two very 
serious evils arose to retard its progress, 
the one internal and the other external. 
Among those whom the Romish bishop had 
excluded from the privileges of his com- 
munity, a pernicious controversy respecting 
the manner in which the body and blood of 
Christ are present in the sacred supper, 
produced very great disunion. Luther and 
ids adherents, while they rejected the dogma 
of the Romish school that the bread and 


I See Georgius, Grammina Gertmnorum adversus 
sedem IUm\an» lii>. il. p. 327. [The Gravamina are also 
inserted in Flacius, Cutalogus Tettium neritatis. No. 

* See Ziegler’s Hlxforia Cftmentis Vn. In Schel- 
horn's Ama^tUalet Hist, I.cctes, tom. II. p. 210, &c. 
[Clement VII, was a kind of Leo X. and was pre- 
viously called Julius de Mcdicis. He was of a very 
ditt'erent spirit from Hadrian, was crafty and faithless, 
and made it his great aim through his whole reign to 
advance the interests of the pontifical chair. He there- 
fore took sJl pains to thwart tiie designs of the Ger- 
mans in regard to a general council for reforming the 
abuses of tlie papal court. See Walch's IlUt, der 
/jihniscfu'H hipste, 379, Stc — [See also Ranke’s 
Hist, qf the Pojws q/’ Ronuft v. !. p. 98,—/?. 


wine are transmuted into the body and 
blood of Christ, yet maintained that persons 
coming to the sacred supper participated 
truly, though in an inexplicable manner, of 
the bbdy and blood of Christ together with 
the bread and the wine.* His colleague 
Carlstadt held a different opinion.* And 
after him, Ulrich Zwingli much more fully 
and ingeniously maintained in his publi- 
cations that the body and blood of the Lord 
are not present in the holy supper, but that 
the bread and the wine are merely symbols 
or emblems, by which people should be 
excited to commemorate the death of Christ 
and the blessings resulting to us from it.* 

3 Luther denied transubstantlation, that i.s, a trans- 
mutation of the substance of the bread and wific into 
the flesh and blood of Christ ; yet he held consubstan- 
tiation, that is, a real and corporeal presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in, under, or along with, the 
bread and wine ; so that the sacramental subtances 
after consecration, became each of them twofold; 
namely, the bread became both bt ead and the flesh of 
Christ, and the wine became both wine and the blood 
of Christ. Sometimes however he represented the 
union of the two subtajnccs in each element as con- 
stituting but one substance, just as tlie union of the 
divine and human natures in Christ, still constituted 
but one person. The ubiquity of Clirist's body was an 
obvious consequence of his doctrine, and OTie which 
he did not hesitate to admit. See llospinian’s llistoria 
Sacramentaria, par. ii. p. 6, &c. — Mur. 

< Carlstadt supposed that when Christ said. This 
is my body, he pointed to his body ; so that tlio affir- 
mation related solely to his real body and not to the 
sacramental bread. His foes charged him with deny- 
ing any kind of presence of Clirist in the sacrament, 
oven a spiritual or sacramental presence. Sec llospl- 
nian, ubi supra^ p. 60, &c. — Mur. 

® See Loescher’s Hist. Mutuum inter Lutheranns et 
Re/ormatosy par. i. lib. 1. cap. li. p. 6.6 ; and on the 
other side, Scultetus, Amvdex Eoangelii, in Von dor 
Ilardt’s Mist. Literar. Reformat, p. 74, &c. ; Hospi- 
nian [Hist. Sacrum, pur. ii }, and tlie others among 
the Reformed, who give account of the origin and 
progress of the controversy. [The Romish doctrine 
of the real or corporeal presence of Clirist in the 
eucharist, which wus brougl.t itito the church princi- 
pally by the effoits of I'aschasius Radbcrt In tlie 
iiiuUi century, (see above, p. 312, &c.), but which 
was warmly contested by Herengarius in the eleventh 
century, (see above, page 3^0, &c.), and openly denied 
by Wickliffo In the fifteenih (see above, page 498), 
was too absurd not to engage the attention of the Refor- 
mers. As early as a.i>. 1513, Conrad Pelican and 
Wolfgang Fabricius Oapito, in a private interview 
disclosed to each other their conviction of the absurdity 
of this doctrine. (See Gerdes, Hist, Rtfmm. torn. i. 
p. 113.) Lutlrer however while he denied the Rornjsh 
doctrine of transubstantlation, yet maintained tire real 
presence in the way called consubstantiation. Most 
of the other Reformers, especially in southern Ger- 
mairy and Switzerland, disbelieved the real or corporeal 
presence of Christ, and maintained only a spiritual 
presence. Yet they did not think it expedient to w rite 
or preach on the sul^jcct, till the public mind should 
be ripe for such a discussion. Indeed they were not 
fully settled in their own minds what form to give to 
tlie doctrine, or what interpn tation to put upon the 
texts relied on in proof of the real presence. In the 
month of January, 1524, Zwingli offered to the senate 
of Zurich 67 doctrinal theses; in No. 18 of which he 
declared the cucbari.^t to be not a saciiflce (iK»n esse 
sacrifleium), but a commemoration of the sacrifice 
once offered on the cross, and a seal of the redemption 
by Christ (sed sacrificii in cruce semel oblati comnie- 
morationem et quasi sigillum redemptionis per Chris- 
tum). (See Gerdes, ttW mpra, Append, p. 223.) 
I'hese theses were cordially adopted by the senate of 
Zurich, and they met the general approbation of the 
Reformed in that vicinity. As early os the year 1521 
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As this doctrine was embraced by nearly 
all the Swiss, and by not a few divines 
in Upper Germany, and as Luther and 
his friends on the other hand strenuously 
contended for his doctrine, a long and 

painful controversy commenced in the year , 
1524, which at last, after many fruitless 
attempts at a compromise, produced a 
lamentable schism amon^ those who seceded 
from the papal jurisdiction. 

Cornolius Hono, a learned Dutch jurist, in a letter 
which was privately circulated, explicitly denied the 
corporeal presence and maintained tliut the word is, 
in the declaration of Christ, This is my body, is 
equivalent to, represents or denotes. ( See the Letter, 
In Gerdos, ubi supra. Append, p. 22S— 240.) This 
letter Zwingli first road in 1524, and approving of it 
perfectly he the next year caused it to bo published. 
Tn the same year, 1324, Zwingli wrote a letter to a 
friend in which ho fully declares his belief that the 
bread and wine were merely emblems or representa- 
tives of Clirlst's body and blood ; but he charged his 
friend not to make the letter public, lest it should pro- 
duce commotion. The letter liowover was published 
the n.'xt year. At Wittemborg, CarlstaJt was the first 
to reject and impugn the doctrine of the real presence. 
Alter his rebuke from Lutlier (for destroying the 
altars and images at Wittornberg in 1322), ho retired 
to Orlamtind not far from Leipsic, and there becoming 
a parish minister, he inveighed against images and the 
mass, and denied tlio doctrine of tlie real presence. 
The people fell in with his views to the great dissatis- 
faction of the elector and Luther. Therefore in Aug. 
1324, Luther was sent to reclaim the wandering iicoplo. 
At Jena he declaimed against tlic innovators with 
groat warmth. Carlstndt was present, and feeling 
himself injured by tliis public attack, went to Luther's 
lodgings and complained of his abuse. Hard words 
wore used on both sides. Carlstadt taxed Luther 
with erroneous doctrine, particularly in regard to the 
real presence. Luther challenged him to a public 
controversy on the subject. Carlstadt accepted the 
challenge; but being soon banished from Saxony, and 
retiring first to Strasburg and then to Basil, it was 
from the last of those places ho issued hi.s first publi- 
cation. (See the account of the dispute at Jena, in 
Luther’s works, vol il. fol. 44^3, Ikc. od. .Tona, 1580.) 
Among the tracts here published by Carlstadt, one 
was entitled: On the words of Christ, This is my 
body. He supposed Christ to have pointed to his body 
when he uttered these words, and to have Intended to 
i ndicato that the sacramental brood was an emblem of 
his body. Luther now wrote to tlie Straslmrgcrs 
against Carlstadt. Capito and Bucer both published 
tracts on the di.-;pute between T.uther and Carlstadt, 
endeavouring to exhibit the dirference in doctrine as 
not material, and to stop controversy on the subject. 
But early the next year, 1525, Luther issued his full 
and keen reply to Carl.stadt, entitled, Ai^ainst the 
Heavenly Prophets, in two parts. CEcoIampadius, 
Zwingli,' and others in South Germany and Switzer- 
land, viewed Carlstadt as suhstautially correct in 
doctrine, but not happy in his statements and reason- 
ings. Zwingli compared him to a new recruit who 
did not know how to put on ids armour. And as the 
subject of the eucharist was now under discus.sion, 
and the writings of both Luther and Carlstadt circu- 
lating around them, they deemed it proper to engage In 
the controversy, and endeavour to enlighten and guide 
tlicir people to right conclusions. Both CBcolampadius 
and Zwingli, therefore, publi.shed their views of the 
controversy. [In November, 1.524, Zwingli first pub- 
U.'<hc<i his opinion on this question in a letter to a 
parish priest at Rentlingon,— R.] And in March, 
152.5, Zwingli published his Commentarius de. vera et 
falsa Religione ; in which ho distinctly but concisely 
stated his views of the eucharist. And in June 
following, he enlarged on that point in his Suhtidium 
de Eurharistia. (Ecolarnpadius’.s principal publication 
wjis in the form of a letter addressed to bis friends in 
Swabia, and entitled, “ A Genuine Exj^sition of the 
Words of our Lord, ‘ This is my body,* according to 
the most ancient authors.” ^Zwingli and OScolainpadlus 
both maintained the bread and wine to be more symbols 
or representatives of Christ’s body and blood. But 
they differed as to the interpretation of the words, 

“ This is my body.” Zwingli adopted Hone’s opinion, 
that the word is. Is used catachrcstlcally for repre- 
sents; but (EcoLampadius placed the trope on the 

word body, supposing it to lx* u.scd metonyinically for 
rncmorhil or emblem of my body. Bugenhagen of Wlt- 
temberg, now wrote against Zwingli andCKcolampadius, 
and Zwingli replied to him. In the year 1520, Brentiua 
and fourteen other ministers of Swabia replied to 
(Ecolampadius, in a w'ork entitled, Syngr<rmma Sue- 
vicum; which was soon translated Into German, and 
published with a harsh preface by Luther. CEcoIam- 
padius and Zwingli both replied to Luther’s preface. 
Luther now pnblidiod his sermon against the Entliu- 
sinsts, to which Zwingli wrote two letters In reply. 
Martin Bucor also wrote to Brentius and tho other 
Swabians, censuring their Indiscreet zeal. On the 
other side, Bugenhagen of VVittemberg published a 
letter against Zwingli and the Rofonnod ; to which 
Zwingli and also Michael CellaHus of Augsburg 
replied. Conrad Pc11i(?an and 1^60 Juda appeared on 
the side of tho Ueformed ; and Erasmus, Bllianus, and 
O.dander, on th at of tlie Luther.uis. In tho year 1327, 
Zwingli addressed a work to Lntlier entitled, Amua 
Exegesis, id est, Expimlio Eur.haristue Negotii, And 
about the same time l.uther published his very severe 
German work, entitled, “ That the Words of Christ, 

* This is my Iiody,’ still stand fast, against the 
enthusiastic spirits.” (Ecolampadius replied, and also 
Zwingli; the latter, in a Gorman work entitled, ” That 
tho words of Christ, &c. will ever havo their ancient 
and only meaning, and that M. Luther, in ids last 
work, has not substantiated his and tiio pope’s sense." 

In this year, Bugenhagen, IMrkheimer, CUchtovius, 
and bishop Fisher of England, came out against tho Uc- 
fonned ; but Regiusand Blllicanus espoused their cause. 

In 1528, Luthor puldished his most motliodical work’ 
on this subject, entitled a Confession of Faith roapoct- 
ing the Lord’s Supper ; to which both (Ecolampadius 
and Zwingli replied ; the latter In a long and elaborate 
work, addressed to John tdector of Saxony and Philip 
landgrave of Hesse. Bucer also replied to it. And 
(Ecolampadius wrote to Melancthon, reque.Hting him 
to use efforts for moderating the lio?tility of the 
Luthoran.s towards tlio Reformed, who only clalinetl 
toler.ation and brotherly affection. In 1 529, several 
letters passed between (Ecolampadius and Melancthon. 
The Strasburgers and Erasmu.s also exchanged polemic 
letters on tho doctrine. In September of this year, 
Philip landgrave of Hesso, invited tiio Lutheran and 
Reformed champions to a friendly conference at Mar- 
purg. Tho Lutherans reluctantly attended, being 
resolved not to make peace with those who should 
deny the real presence, and despairing of convincing 
the Reformed on that subject. Luther, M.lanctlion, 
and Justus Jonas, from Saxony, Andrew Osiundcr of 
Nuremberg, Brentius of Halle in Swabia, and Stephen 
Agricola of Augsburg, were present on the side of the 
Lutherans. On tlio side of tlie Reformed, Zwingli, 
(Ecolampadius, Bucer, anti Hedio, attended witliout 
hesitation. In the discussion, Luther and (Ecolara- 
padius were pitteni against cacli other; and also 
Zwingli and Melancthon. They agreed perfectly on 
fourteen essential articles of faith, but could not agree 
respecting the real presence. Tho landgrave wished 
them nevertheless to view each other as brethren. 
Zwingli and his friends heartily oonsenUsi, but Luther 
reffised. In November of this year tho Lutheran states 
entered into an alliance, called the league of Smaloald ; 
but refused to admit the Strasburgers and tho other ' 
reformed cities and states Into it. tn 1630, the 
Lutherans, the Strasburgers, and also Zwingli, sove. 
rally presented confe-ssions of their f«dth to the diet of 
Augsburg; all drawn up with moderation »And care 

Tlie princes perceived their agreement in all essential 
points, and wore disposed to admit the Reformed to 
the league. But Luther and Melancthon opposed it, 
and prevailed. Philip however, landgrave of Hesse, 
entered into a league with the Reformed for mutual 
defence against the papists. And Strasburg, Zuiioh, . 
Basil and Berne formed an alliance for the same pur- 
pose, for fifteen years. Tn this year, Melancthon 
publi.shed hi.s te.stinionios from tho fathe rs in favour of 
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21. Unconnected with the Lutheran 
community there arose in tlie year 1525, 
like a sudden tornado, an innumerable 
multitude of seditimis and delirious fanatics 
in various parts of Germany, who declared 
war against the laws and the magistrates, 
and spread rapine, conflagration, and 
slaughter through the community. The 
greatest part of this furious rabble consisted 
of peasants, who were discontented under 
the government of their lords ; and hence 
this calamity has been commonly called the 
war of the peasants.* Yet it is manifest 
there were not a few persons of various 
descriptions engaged in it; some were fana- 
tics, others vicious and idle persons allured 
by the hope of living comfortably on the 
fruits of other people’s labour. This sedi- 
tion at its commencement was altogether of 
a civil nature, as appears from the paper 
published by them ; for these peasants only 
wished to b(! relieved of some part of their 
burdens and to enjoy greater freedom. 

tfio real presence ; and GScolampadlns replied clal) 0 - 
tatcly in the form of a dialoRiio. In 1531, Zwingll 
and (Koolampadiiis both died; and the llefornied, 
weakened by the Iohs of these two great men and 
pressed with danger from the papists, against whom 
their l.utln'rat) brethren would not befriend them so 
long as they denied the real presence, began to waver 
tttjd try to swallow the T/Uthoran creed, liuccrlcd the 
way, and tlic Strnsburgers followed him. Tlio con- 
troversy subsided In a groat measure. Yet the Swiss 
and niimoron.s others eotuhnn'd to deny the real cor- 
poreal presence of (]!brist hi the ouebarist. It wa.s 
this controversy which produced the division of ih.e 
Protestants Into the two groat bodies of I.utherans and 
Reformed. See, for the facts hero condensed, the 
authors mentioned at the beginning of this note, and 
SchroecUh’s Kirc/ien^rx. xcit dir liiform. vol. i. p. .3)1, 
Sic. and p. tiO, Sic . — Mi(r. [Sec llanke’s account of 
the coninioncomcnt of tnis unhappy controversy. Hist, 
of the liiform. vol. hi. p. 6^, S:c . ; of the conference at 
Marpurg, p. 189, 8.c, ; and of Jlutzer's (IJuccr’.s der- 
ma n name) attempt at reconciliation, p. 38 1, t<£C. 
Much additional light is cast upon these incidents by 
this candid and phiiosoplilc historian. — H. 

• Such iiuoirroetions of the peasants had bccji 
very common before tlie time of Luther, as appears 
from nuuierou.s examples. Hence the author of the 
Chrmieni} Jhtvivurn, published by laidewig, Reli- 
qniw Mnnu.;riif)tornm, tom. lx. p. 59, calls them the 
common evil {vomtnnne malum) , Sec also p. 80 and 
133. This will not aj)pcar strange, if It be recollected 
that the condition of the peasants in most places was 
mneh more insupportable than .at the present day ; and 
that the oppression of many of the barons, prior to the 
reformation, was really intolerable. [In many places 
the poa.sants were treated as slaves or serfs, and bought 
and .sold with the lands to which they were attached. 
And the landlords, the barons, bishops, abbots, and 
priests, were generally disposed to oppress and grind 
their tenants to the utmost. Hence, they were perpe- 
tually rcbeUlng In one place or another. Thus a.i>. 
1492, the Nethorland peasantry appeared in arms to 
the number of (»,0()0 ; and about the same lime, there 
was an Insurrection against the abbot of Kempton In 
Swabia. In the bishopric of Spire there was another 
in 1603, and one at Wittemberg in 1514. The next 
year there was one in the Austrian dominions, in 
which 2,000 p€a,oant8 were slain. It spread Into Hun- 
gary and .<omc other countries, 400 of the nobility and 
gentry were butchered by the insurgents ; and tlie 
whole number that perished on both sides w'as csii- 
tnated at 70,000. In 1.517 there was another on the 
bonlers of Au.‘'tria and Croatia. See Sockendorra 
Commint. De Lutheramano, lib. 11. sec. 1 AJur. 
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Respecting religion there was no great 
dispute. But when the fanatic Thomas 
Mun;{er, who had before deceived several 
by his* fictitious visions and dreams, and 
some other persons of a similar character, 
had joined this irritated multitude, from 
being a civil commotion it became, espe- ! 
cially in Saxony and Thuringia, a religious 
or holy war. The sentiments however of 
this dissolute and infuriate rabble were very 
different. Some demanded an unintelligible 
freedom from law and the abrogation of all 
lordships ; others only wished to have their 
taxes and their bindon.s as citizens m.ide 
lighter; others contemplated the formation 
of a new and perfiictly pure church and 
pretended to be in.spired; and others again 
were hurried away by their passions and 
their hatred of the magistrates, but without 
having any very definite object in view. 
Hence though it must be admitted that 
many of them misunderstood Luther’s doc- 
trine concerning Christi.in liberty, and 
thence took occasion to run wild, yet it is a 
great mistake to ascribe to the influence of 
Luther’s doctrines all the blame of tbi.s 
phrensy. Indeed Luther himself sufficiently 
refuted this calumny by publishing books 
expressly against this turbulent faction. 
The storm subsided after the unfortunate 
battle of the peasants with the army of the* 
German princt?s at Mulhausen a.d 1525, 
in which IMiinzer was taken prisoner and 
.subjected to capital punishment.* 


* Hnodallus, Hhtoria de floditionc Repentina 
pnccipue Rusficorinn A.n. 1625, tempore vet no, per 
l/nioermm fere Germaninm F.xorta, Hasil, 1.570, 8vo. 
Sceal.‘50 Cyprian’s additions to Tenzel’s Hist. Reformat. 
tom. ii. p. 331, iic. [’!'lli^^ cuujjnotion of the peasants 
commenced in the year l'*24, and in Swabia where 
some subjects of the .spiritual princes, civil dukes, and 
nobles complained of thoir heavy burdens and feudal 
s<'rvice.s, and demanded a relaxation. Their lords 
repulsed them harshly, cast some of them into prison, 
and even put some to death. This enkindled their rage, 
and presently a ho.st of peasants were to bo seen in 
Swabia and Franconia, wi )0 roamed from one di.striet 
to another and united the disaffected to their standard. 
Tl)clr nilcrs now gave them kind W’ords, hnt it was too 
late; and they refusetl to lay down their arms till 
certain articles were cone.eded to them. Among these 
the first was, the right of electing their own preachers. 
And this was the only article which related to religion. 
They wi.shcd for preachers who would have no respect 
of persons. Yet they afb*rw.ard.s dropped this demand. 
They demanded further the abolition of personal sla- 
very- The tithe of produce they were willing to pay ; 
but it must go to the support of the preachers and the 
poor, and to promote the public interests of the people 
and the country. From the tithe of cattle or the le.sser 
tithe, they demanded to be made free. They ako 
demanded that hunting and fl.shing «hou1d bo free In 
the public fore.sts, sea-s, and rivers, and the cutting of 
timter, and required a diminuti^)n of the personal ser- 
vices to be rendered to their landlords, and a reduction 
of the fines and penalties imposed, &c. At the same 
time they declared that they would withdraw their 
demands and i^tum to obedience to their lords, if it 
could be shown that their demands were unreasonable ; 
for they were not insensible that the Scriptures required 
olxtdience to magistrates. [Sec their own statement of 
tlielrgricvancosin Luther’s works, cd. .lena, 1580, vol. iii. 
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Chap, ii.] 

22. When this alarming insurrection was 
at its height Frederick the Wise, Elector of 
Saxony, died a.d. 1525. While he lived 
he had been a kind of mediator between the 
Roman pontiff and Luther ; nor would he 
give up the hope that a righteous and 
honourable peace mi^ht finally be established 
between the contending parties, without the 
formation of se|>ixrate communities under 
different regulations. Hence he did not 
thwart but even favoured Luther’s designs 
of purifying and reforming the church; yet 
he took little pains to organise and regulate 
(he churches in his territories. John his 
brother and successor was of a very different 
character. Being fully satisfied of the truth 
of Luther’s doctrines, and clearly perceiving 
that either those doctrines must be sacrificed 


f(»l. Ill, followed by Luther’s comments and exhorta- 
tlotw to the peasants. — Mur.'\ They named Luther for 
their arbiter ; and ho endeavoured to enlighten tljein by 
his sermons and writings. Hut tiie ruler.s themsedvea 
were tlie cause of the spread and prevalence of the 
insurrection. Fair promises were made to those who 
would lay down their arms, but tlie promises were not 
fiiKillcd; nay, many were violently seized and i>ut to 
death. In tliis state of things tUnatics came among 
them and prompted live irritated multitude to I’oncw 
their fir^t dettvand, to aim higher, and to wage w’ar 
against the clergy and nobility with the greatest cruelty. 
The most prominent of those fanatics wore Thomas 
Munzer and one Pfeiffer, a renouncing Pr.'cmonstra- 
tensian monk. Munzer was a friend of those visionaries, 
Nicholas Stork, Mark Stuhuer, and Martin (’ellariu.s, 
who had commenced the disturbances at Wittembcig 
under the patronage of CarLstndt, but who wore e.\- 
pellcd from Wittemberg on Luther’s return thitlier from 
Wartburg. Ho bad been a preacher at Zwickau and 
at Altstadt, and hud clearly show^i by bis writings and 
his sermons that ho was not .satisfied with Luther’s 
reformation. (See Locscher’s Stromata, sec. x. p. 218, 
8:c.; and Fuesslin’s rieytrd^c, vol. v. p. 136, 410.) lie 
wi.shed to abollnh all distinctions of rank and all subor- 
dination, and to introduce a perfect equality in society; 
and he believed that Christ himself would soon come 
and set up the heavenly Jerusalem on the earth, in 
which there would be no civil laws, no penalties, no 
burdens imposed, &c. As he met with resistance gene- 
rally in Saxony, ho travelled over Thuringia, Franconia, 
and Swabia, as far as the boundaries of Switzerland; 
and he blew the fire of insurrection everywhere by his 
Influence, until it finally burst Into a flame. —.Vc/i/- 
[ Mooting opposition at the south, he returned to the 
north and headed the insurgents of Thuringia, hoping 
for co-operation from those of Swabia. But the Swabian 
Insurgents were attacked and slaughtered in their 
several camps to the number, it is said, of 70,000. In 
the mean time those of Thuringia, to the number of 
8,000, were assembled at Mulhausen, with Munzer for 
their prophet and leader. The neighbouring princes 
offered them capitulation which they refused, relying 
on the assurance of Munzer that God would miracu- 
lously destroy their adversaries and preserve them. In 
the battle 4,000 of the peasants (some say more) were 
slain. Munzer and Pfeiffer were taken and beheaded. 
Thus ended this war of the peasants in the summer of 
J.625, In which, according to some, near 130,000 persons 
lost their lives. See Seckendorf, Comment, dc Lu- 
theran. lib. il. sec. 1. &c.; Schroeckh, Kirchengneh. 
sett d r Rejbrm. vol. i. p. 339, Ac.; and Arnold’s Kir- 
dien-und Ketzer Hidorie, partil. b.xvi.chap, Ii. vol. i. 
p. 626—630, cd. ni].—Mur. [No one In this counti-y 
can well understand this distressing episode In German 
history who has not read Ranke’s exposition of its 
causes, and his account of its progress and issue. In big 
Hid. if the Reform, vol. Ii. p, 202, Ac. See also Mrs. 
Sinnett’s Bye-wayK of History, Lond. 1847, 2 vols. the 
second volume of which is devoted to the history of this 
insurrection and an exposition of its causes — R. 
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or the papal authority be discarded, he 
assumed to himself the entire jurisdiction 
in religious matters, and had no hesitation 
to establish and organise a clmrch totally 
distinct from that ot the pontilf. He there- 
fore caused regulations in regard to the 
constitution ana government of the churches, 
the form and mode of public worship, the 
olficial duties and salaries of the clergy, and 
other things connected with the interests of 
religion, to be drawn up by Luther and 
Melancthon, and to be promulgated in 
the year 1527 by his deputies; and he 
likewise took care that pious and competent 
teaclu‘r.s should be placed over all the 
churches, and that unsuitable ones should 
be excluded. His examine was soon fol- 
lowed by the other princes and states of 
Germany who had cast off the dominion of 
I he Roman pontilf; so that nearly the same 
institutions as he liad introduced were 
adopted by them. This prince may there- 
fore not improperly be considered the second 
parent and founder of the Lutheran church, 
since he it was who gave it salutary regu- 
lations and the supports of law, and sepa- 
rated it wholly from the Romish church. 
But it was from the time of this elector 
John that the dissensions of the German 
princes in regard to religious and ecclesias- 
tical subjects liad their commencement, 
having previously been very slight. The 
prudence of Frederick the Wise had kcjit 
their minds under restraint and in a good 
degree united. But when the various pro- 
ceedings of tJohn made it obvious that ho 
designed to separate the churches of his 
territory entirely from the church of Rome, 
instantly the minds of the princes who had 
heretofore moved in tolerable harmony 
became at variance, some preferring the 
old religion of their fathers and others the 
reformed religion. 

23. The patrons of the old religion, 
without much disguise, consulted together 
respecting an attack to be made upon the 
Lutheran party by force of arms. And 
they would undoubtedly have carried their 
plans into operation, if they had not been 
prevented by the troubled state of Europe. 
The leading men among those who embraced ' 
the reformed religion, perceiving the designs 
of the other party, began also to consult 
together about forming an alliance among 
themselves.* The diet of Spire in 1526, at 

I The war of the peasants had caused repeated con- 
sultations iMjtween the neighbouring princes. And 
when the danger from that source began to diminish, 
the indications of a combination among the Catholic 
princes under the countenance of the emperor, led the 
Lutheran princes and states to hold correspondenese 
and conventions, and at length to form edliancos. In 
the winter of 1526 the elector of Saxony and the land- 
grave of Hesse invited tlie senate of Nurenfijerg to meet 
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which Ferdinand the emperor’s brother 
presided, had a more favourable issue for 
the Lutheran cause than could have been 
anticipated. The emperor by his envoys 
required that all contentions respecting 
religions subjects should cease, and that 
the edict of Worms against Luther and 
his associates should be confirmed. But 
man^ of the princes declared that it was 
not in their power to carry this edict into 
operation, or to pass any definite decisions 
on the subject until a general council duly 
assembled should have examined and judged 
the case ; for to such a body it pertained 
to take cognizance of such matters. This 
sentiment prevailed after long and various 
discussions ; and a unanimous resolve was 
passed that a petition should be presented 
to the emperor, urging him to cull a free 
council without delay; and that in the mean 
time every one should be at liberty to 
manage the religious concerns of his own 
territory in ibc manner he saw fit, yet 
under a due sense of his accountability to 
God and to the emperor for the course he 
might pursue. 

24, Nothing could have taken place more 
favourable to the cause of those who deemed 
a religious reformation necessary than this 
decree. For the emperor was so occupied 
and perplexed with his French, Spanish, 
and Italian aflalrs, that daring several years 
be could net give much attention to the 
afbiirs of Germany, and cspeciallj^ to the 
(liflieult subject of religion. And if he had 
been able to do something favourable to the 
pontifical interests during the religious 
disputes in Germany, be doubtless lacked 
the inclination. For the Roman pontiff 
Clement VII. after Francis I. the king of 
France had been vanquished, dreading the 
power of the emperor in Italy, entered into 
an alliance with the French and the Vene- 
tians against him; and this so inflamed the 
resentment of Charles that he abolished the 
pontifical authority throughout Spain, made 
war upon the pope in Italy, captured the 
city of Rome in 1527 by his general Charles 
of l3ourbon, besieged the pontiff himself in 
the castle of St. Angelo, and permitted him ; 
to be treated with much personal abuse and i 
indignity.* The professors of the reformed i 
religion therefore improved this opportunity j 

them at Torgau for such a consultation. 1 he senate ' 
excused itself ; but the two princes mot on the 4th of 
May, and entered into an alliance for mutual defence, 
much the same as the h^uo of Smalcald a few years 
after. They cdso Invited other Lutheran states to come 
into this alliance, which was renewed at Magdeburg on 
the 12th of June of tho same year. See Seckendorf, 
Comment, do LutheranirtnOt lib. 11. sec. xv. addit. li. — 
Mur. 

' See Tlobortson’s History ({f Charles F. vol. U. (book 
Iv.); Slcidan's Conmumtar. de Statu Relig. ^t lieipubl. 
Ub, iv. and others.— 
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and [the liberty given by] the edict of 
Spire with great advantage for strengthen- 
ing and extending their can? c. Some whom 
the fep of punishment had hitherto re- 
strained from attempting any innovations, 
now unhesitatingly banished the old super- 
stition from their territories, and caused 
that system of religion and those forms of 
worship to be introduced which had been 
adopted in Saxony. Others, though they 
did not themselves attempt anything against 
the papal interests, yet gave no molestation 
to those who persuaded their people to re- 
nounce the pontifi'; nor did they oppose the 
ae:semhling in private of such as bad with- 
drawn from his allegiance. And all those 
in Git in any who had before rejected the 
Romi.sh authority, now carefully employed 
the liberty atfia-ded them to strengthen 
their cause and to regulate properly their 
religious atfairs. During this period Luther 
and his associates, especially those who 
resided with him at Wittemberg, by thiar 
writings, their preaching, their admonitions, 
and their refutations, added courage to the 
irresolute and imparted light and animation 
to aU.« 

* It was in this interval, or from a.d. 1526, that tho 
elector of Saxony caused the noted visitation of the 
churches throughout his doniiniona. Luther being 
sick, Molancthon with the aid of two or three civilians 
drew up tlie instructions to the visiters. The elector’s 
territories wore divided Into four districts, and diflorcnt 
sets of visiters appointed for each, consisting of one or 
two clergymen and ti)reu or more civilians. Lutlicr 
was the clerical visitor for Saxony Proper, and Melunc- 
thon was a visiter f«n’ Misnia. The visiters were to take 
account of tho state of all tho parishes, monasteries, 
schools, and cathedrals, 'i hoy were to examine into 
the character and conduct of all the clergy, the monks, 
and school teachers, with power to remove improper 
men, to supply vacancies, and to assign ami regulate 
tho salaries of all. Tlicy w ere also to appoint superin- 
tendents, who were to be conpetent clergyn\en, com- 
missioned to examine all young ministers and to watcli 
over tlie clergy within certain limits, to admonish the 
unfaithful, and if they did not reform to report them to 
the civil autlioritios that the sovereign might call thorn 
to account or dismiss them as iuj saw fit. Tho visiters 
w'crc also to see that schools were set up in all the 
parishes and provided with competent teachers, to 
assign the salaries of the masters, and to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the schools. I hcy were directed 
not to spare the vicious and prollig.ite, hut to deal ten- 
derly with tho ignorant, the aged, and inJirm, and such 
as laboured under honest prejudices. They must cause 
the true faith and sound practical religion to ho ev( ry- 
where preached ; and if they found any who conscien- 
tiously desired other preaching, tluy were to afford 
them every facility to remove to places where they 
could enjoy it. Similar visitations were instituted by 
other Lutheran princes. On his return from this vi.si- 
tatloii Luther was so impressed witlj the ignorance ot 
both the clergy and laity in a largo part of tlie country, 
that he sat down to write his catechisms for thoir use 
See an account of this visitation in SeckendorPs (Lt//- 
ment. de Lutheranis. lib. ii. sec. xxxvi, xxxvii. p. TOO— 
108. — Mur. [It was at the very coniinencement of this 
favourable interval, or immediately after the Diet of 
Spire, tliat the enterprising Lan^rave of Uesse effected 
the reformation of his principality, and was the first to 
constitute a national church in conformity with the 
newly recovered doctrines, under the guidance of 
Francis Lambert. The Hessian church constitution, 
which was organized and established so early as Octolicr 
l.'i26. is a very remarkable one, not only as being the 
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25. This tranquillity was interrupted by 
the second diet of Spire in 1529, which the 
emperor called in the spring after settling 
in some measure the disquieted afiairs of 
his empire, and coming to a compromise with 
the pontiff Clement VII. For a decree was 
passed by a majority, by which the power 
granted three years before to every prince 
to regulate religious matters in his own 
territories as he saw fit until the meeting of 
a general council, was revoked; and all 
changes in the public religion were declared 
to be unlawful until the decision of the 
council should take place. This decree 
could not fail to appear grievous and insup- 
portable to the Elector of Saxony, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, and the other patrons 
of the Reformation. For no one could be 
so ignorant as not to know that the pro- 
mises of a council to be soon assembled, 
were intended only to soothe their feelings ; 
and that anything could be sooner obtained 
of the Roman pontiff than a legitimate and 
free council. Therefore when they found 
that their arguments and reasonings made 
no impression upon Ferdinand, the empe- 
ror’s brother who presided in the diet, and 
upon the adherents to the old religion who 
were guided by the pontifical legate, they 
publicly remonstrated against this decree, 
or, in the language of the jurists, they pro- 
tested against it on the 19th of April and 
appealed to the emperor and to a future 
council. Hence originated the name of 
Protestants, borne from this time onward 
by those who have forsaken the communion 
of the Roman pontiff. * 


firist which emanated from the Reformation, but still 
more so, as being based on the most popular principles. 
In its foundation it was congregational, but its super- 
structure was Presbyterian ; and that too of a freer and 
more scriptural type than what was afterwards esta- 
blished by Calvin in Geneva. Both it and its founder, 
Lambert, deserve to be better known than tliey are in 
this country. — K. 

1 The princes and states which joined in this protest 
were, the elector .John of Saxony, the margrave George 
of Brandenburg, Onolzbach and Culmbacii, the dukes 
Ernest and Francis of Luneburg, the landgrave Philip 
of Hesse, Wolfgang prince of Anhalt, and fourteen 
Imperial cities — namoly, Strasburg, Ulm, Nuremberg, 
Constance, Reutlingen, Windsheim, Memmingen, Liii- 
dau, Keinpten, Heilbroii, Isny, Weissenburg, Nordlin- 
Mo and St. Gall. They appealed to the emperor, to a 
imture general or free council of the German nation, 
and lastly to every impartial judge. For they believed 
that a majority of votes in a diet could decide a secular 
question, but not a spiritual or religious question. They 
appealed to the emperor, not as recognising him as thedr 
judge in a matter of religion, but merely that he might 
allow their appeal to a council to be valid. And they 
subjoined the appeal to a council because, according to 
the ecclesiastical law of Germany, religious controver- 
fiiies are not to be decided by decrees of a diet, but by a 
national council. We may also here remark that this 
was not the first protest ; but that in the year l.'>23, at 
the diet of Nuremberg, the elector of Saxony and the 
evangelical dukes and imperial cities protested against 
the decree of the diet. See Walch’s Dus. Uhiorica de 
Libt’rii Impinii CivHaiilfus a puce Religionis nunqttam 
exdutist Gutting. 1765, 4to . — ScftL 


26. The protectors of the reformed 
churches, or the Protestant princes as they 
were called, immediately despatched envoys 
to the emperor then on his way from Spain 
to Italy, to acquaint him with the stand 
they had taken at the diet of Spire. But 
these envoys fulfilling their commission in 
a manly stylo, and daring to manifest the 
same firmness as those who sent them, were 
put under arrest by order of the emperor 
and were held in that situation for a num- 
ber of days. The princes anxious for the 
Reformation, on learning this fact, concluded 
that their own safety depended wholly on 
their union and their power to defend 
themselves ; and therefore they held several 
conventions at Rothach, Schwabach, Nu- 
remberg, Smalcald, and other places, for 
the purpose of entering into a closer alliance 
for repelling the attacks of their enemies. 
But nothing definite was agreed upon, in 
consequence of the diversity of their opi- 
nions and views.® 

27. Among the hinderances to a cordial 
union among those who withdrew from the 
‘Romish church, the greatest was the dis- 
agreement between the Saxon and Helvetic 
reformers respecting the Lord’s Supper. 
Hence in order to bring this controversy 
to a close, Philip landgrave of Hesse ap- 

I pointed a conference between Luther and 
Zwingli and some other principal doctors 
of both parties, to bo held at Marpurg in 
1529, with a view to a compromise. But this 
truly magnanimous prince, as ho was pro- 
perly styled, was disappointed in his expec- 
tations. The assembled theologians disputed 
in presence of the landgrave four days, or 
from the first <lay of October till the fourth, 
and particularly Luther with (Ecolamjiadius 
and Melanctlion with Zwingli, on the various 
allegations against the Helvetians. For 
Zwingli was regarded by the Saxons as not 
only teaching falsely respecting the Lord’s 
Supper, but as holding erroneous views 
respecting the divinity of the Saviour, the 
efficacy of the divine word, original sin, 
and some other subjects. Zwingli and his 
companions replied to these accusations in 
such a manner as to satisfy Luther in 
regard to most of them. But the disagree 
ment respecting the Lord’s Supper could 
not be at all removed, both parties firmly 
persisting in their respective opinions.® 

» See Saiig’s History qf the Augxhurg Confession, 
written in German, vol. i. book li. chap. 1. p. 128 ; Init 
especially Muller’s llistorie von der Evangelischm 
Stdnde Protestatimi regen den Speyertrfum Hdchtab- 
schied von 1629, Appellation, Seo. Jena, 1706, 4tO. 

« LoBscher’s JHutoria Motuum inte* Lutheranos et 
Reformatos, tom. 1. lib. 1. cap. vl. p. 143, &c.; Bullin- 
ger'a Hittoria CoUoquH Marpurgensis, in Fueslin’s 
Beytrdge xur Schweitzer. Reformat. Gesckichte, voi, 
iii. p. 150; also Fueslin’s Preface, p, 80; Scultctuii, 
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The only advantage therefore derived from 
the coniercnce was, that the parties entered 
into a kind of truce, and depended on God 
and the influence of time to heal the dis- 
sension. 

28. The ministers of the ehurches Which 
embraced the doctrines of Lutlur were 
preparing a new embassy to the emperor, 
when it was announced that he was coming 
into Germany, and intended to examine 
and decide the controversies respecting re- 
ligion at the diet to be held at Augsburg. 
For the emperor, after learning the opi- 
nions of wise men respecting the momentous 
business, had become softened down in his 
feelings, and had laboured with great earn- 
estness first at Bologna to persuade the 
pontilF of the necessity of calling a council. 
But being utterly unable to prevail, and 
the pontilF urging in return that it was the 
emperor’s duty to succour the church, and 
to punish without delay the perverse faction 
of the heretics, he came to the conclusion 
that it would be unjust and a violation of 
Ihc imperial lavvs of Germany, to condemn 
worthy citizens uidicard and to make war 
upon them. At that time there was not 
extant any good formula of the religion 
jirofessed by Luther and his fiLmds, I'roni 
which might be learned clearly what were 
their views on religious subjects, and what 
the grounds of their opposition to the Ro- 
man pontiffs ; and as the approaching so- 
lemn investigation of the whole subject 
rendered such a paper exceedingly neces- 
sary, John the elector of Saxony directed 
Luther and some other of the most eminent 
doctors, to draw up a brief summary of 
the doctrines of tlic reformed religion. 
Luther conceived that the seventeen arti- 
cles agreed to in the convention at Schwa- 
bach in the year 1529, were sufliclent; and 
accordingly he exhibited them to the elector 
at Torgau, whence they were called the 
Articles of Torgau. * From these articles 
as the basis, Philip Mclancthon by order 
and authority of the princes drew up and 

Anrmlet R^ormat. ad ann. 1529 ; Hosplnian’s Uistoria 
Saemmentaria, par. ii. p. 72, &c. [See above, p. 677, 
note 6. Hospinian’s History contains (par. li. p. J23, 
<<:c. ed. Geneva, 1G81) the whole proceedings of the 
conference by Rodolph Collin, a schoolmaster of Zurich 
who attended Zwingle to Marpurg, took mlmitos of all 
the discussions, and then drew them out into a regular 
account ; likewise accounts of this conference, given in 
private letters to their friends, by Mclancthon (p. 132 
and 134), by Lutlicr (p. 135), by UOcoIuinpadius (p. 
137), and by lluccr (p. 138) ; also a reply of the mints- 
tors of Zurich a.d. 1544, to false reports respecting the 
conference.— Mur, 

* See Houmann’s Dm. de Lmitate At^uttaucE Con- 
fexs. in the Si/llope Dlwrt. Theoiogicar. tom. i. p. 14, 
&c. ; Muller's Hittorie von d. Konng. SiandE, &c. and 
most of the historians of the Reformation and of tlje 
Augsburg Confession. [For Instance, Walch's hitro- 
Huclio in Lihrot Lcc^t. Luth. symbolicos, lib. i. c. Hi. 
wc. '2—9 — Mur 


put into more free and agreeable language 
partly at Coburg and partly at Augsburg 
nolding consultation all the while will 
Luther, that confession of faith which is 
called the Augsburg Confession.* 

29. During these transactions there was 
scarcely any part of Europe on which the 
light of the rtdigious reformation by Luther 
did not shed its radiance, and likewise 
animate with the hope of regaining its 
liberty. Some of the more important coun- 
tries also bad now e pt nly rejected the Ro- 
mish institutions and laws. The Romish 
bishop therefore had suflieient reason to 
rejirescnt to the emperor the necessity of 
hastening the destruction of the factious 
people, and to fl ar the overthrow of liis 
whole empire. Not long after the eoni- 
meneement of l^aithcr’s attack npon the 
Iloinibh church, Ohms Petri a disciple (>f 
Luther first imbued the Swedes with a 
knowledge of the tiulh. llis eflbrts were 
nobly seconded by Gustavus Vasa, v/liom 
the Swedes, after expelling Christ iern king 
of Denmark, bad created king [a.d. 1523 
— 1501] and who was a heroic prince and 
very zealous for the public good. lie bad 
l>ccn in exile while ChriRtiern was laying 
waste his country, and had acquired at 
Lubcc some knowledge of the Lutheran 
religion, whii^h he considered not only as 
the true religion of the Scriptures but also 
as salutary for Sweden in its present stale. 
That he might not appear to do anything 
rashly, while the minds of the people were 
distracted between the old religion and the 
new, and not to depart from the principles 
of the Lutheran religion, he determined to 
proceed gradually and with caution. He 
therefore first invited learned men from 
Germany who were competent teachers, 
and directed them to instruct the pcojde 
in a knowledge of the Bible; and he 
caused the Holy Scriptures as tianslated 
by Olaus Petri to be published and disse- 
minated. lie next in the year 152(> di- 
rected this translator of tlie Swedish Bible, 
to hold a public discussion on religious 
subjects atUpsalwith Peter Gallius a stre- 
nuous defender of popery. And Gallius 
being vanquished in the discussion, he at 
length in the assembly of the states at 
Westeras a.d. 1527, so powerfully and ju- 


> On tbe wliol*; of the previous history of the Refor- 
mation up to tlie close of the diet at Augsburg, the 
reader should consult Merle D’Aubigne's Hist, qf the 
Reformation^ whose fourth or last published volume 
closes the narrative of the German Retormation with this 
diet. See also on tlie Diet and Confession of Augsburg, 
Ranke's admiralde account, in his Hist, qfllte Reforma- 
tion, vol. Hi. p. 234, &C. The Confession itself may be 
I seen In any of the collections of the symbolical books 
[ of the Lutheran or Evangelical (t. e. the^nodern Prus- 
' sian) church by Walch.Tittmann, Base, and others — R 
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diciously recommended the reformed reli- 
gion of Luther to the representatives of the 
nation, that after long discussions and stre- 
nuous opposition from the bishops, it was 
harmoniously decreed that the reformed 
religion should be introduced. This deci- 
sion was the efleet especially of the firmness 
and resolution of the king; who declared 
publicly that he would rather resign his 
crown and retire from the kingdom, than 
rule over a ])eople subjected to the laws 
and the authority of the Roman pontiff, 
and more obedient to their bishops than to 
their king.* From this time onward there- 
fore the whole power of the Roman pontiffs 
among the Swedes was entirely prostrate. 

30- Christian II. commonly called Chris- 
tiern, king of Denmark [a.d. 1513 — 15*23], 
who was either from natural temperament 
or fro-m the influence of bad counsels an 
oppressive and cruel monarch, emleavoured 
to imbue the Danes with a knowledge of 
the Lutheran religion as early as the year 
1521. For he first invited Martin Reyn- 
hard a disciple of Carlstadt from Saxony 
iu the year 15*20, and made him professor 
of theology at Copenhagen ; and on his 
l(‘:iving the kingdom in 1521 he invited 
Carlstadt himself to Denmark, who how- 
ever .soon returned to Germany. The king 
even invited Luther to eomc to Denmark 
but without success, and lie adopted other 
measures calculated to subvert the autho- 
rity of the Roman pontiff in his territories. 
But in all this Chri.>tiern was not actuated 
by zeal for true religion, but by the desire 
of increasing his own power and grandeur. 
At least it seems evident from his conduct 
that he patronised the Lutheran religion in 
order to obtain by it absolute dominion, 
and to wrest from the bishops their posses- 
sions and their power.* But his projects 
were unsuccessful. For the difIL‘Tent orders 
of the realm conspired against him In 1523, 
and deposed and banished him from the 
kingdom on account of his various acts of 
cruelty and oppression, and particularly 
for his attempts to destroy the liberties of 
Denmark and to abolish the established 
religion.* In place of him Frederic duke 


* Baaz, Inwntar'tum Eccl. Sueo- Gothorum, Linco- 
pinj?, H»42, 4to, Sciiltot.us, Annnlet Evangdn rninnati; 
m Von der Hardt’s Hutoria liter. Uefurnurt. pars. v. 
p. «3 and 110, &c. ; Raynal’s Anecdotc$ UUtur. imH- 
tUluet^ miUtaires, tom. i. par. ii. p. 1, Xc. aiul othors, 
[tierdes, llutoria Keformationrs. torn. iii. p. 277, &c. 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. sell der Reform, vi.1. ii. p. 3, 
&c. — Mur, 

> See Gramm’s Dim. de Reform'tf 'tme Dnnian Chris- 
tierno tentata ; in tom. iil. Scriptor. iSuciet. tcienliar. 
HtMfniensis, p. 1—00. 

» See the causes which induced the states of Den- 
mark to renounce subjection to king Christiern, in 
Ludewig's Heliquii/i Mannsniptor. tom. v. p. 315, See. 
where &ose states thus express themselves, p. 321 


of Holstein and Sleswick, uncle to Chris- 
tiern, wa^ called to the throne. 

31. This Frederic the successor of Chris- 
tiern [a.d. 1523 — 1533] proceeded with 
more prudence and moderation. Ho per- 
mitted George Johanson [Johannis], Jo. 
Tausan, and others publicly to preach in 
the realm the doctrines tln^y had learned 
from Luther:^ hut he did not venture to 
change the ancient government and consti- 
tution of the church. He moreover greatly 
aided the progress of the reformed religion, 
by procuring a decree of the senate at the 
diet of Odensce a.d. 1527» by which the 
citizens were left at liberty either to con- 
tinue in the ohl religion or to embrace the 
new. For under the protc'ction of this 
decree the preachers of the reformed reli- 
gion discliarged their functions with so 
much success, that the greatest part of the 
Danes at length abandoned the Roman 
pontilf. Yet the glory of delivering Den- 
mark altogether from the Roman bondage 
was reserved for Christian III. [a.d. 1534 
— 1559], a king of distinguished piety and 
prudence. For after strippiiig the bishops 
of their odious power, and restoring to 
their rightful owners a great part of the 
ossessions which the eh arch had got into 
er hands by base ai ts, he called John 
Bugenhagen from Wittomberg, and with 
his aid regulated the religious alTairs of the 
whole realm in an enlightened and judi- 
cious manner ; and then in the assembly 
of the states at Odensec in 1539, persuaded 


lAithcraiKj; Im rasts pullulatorcs contra jua plctatemquo, 
ill rcgiiuin nostrum Catliolicutn introduxit, Doctorein 
Carolostadium, fortlssiinum I.uthcri attilotam, enutri- 
vit. [The grounds of tlie Rcforniation wore much the 
same in Denmark as in Sweden. The interests of the 
Btate demanded a depression of the clergy. J>enmurk 
was an elective monarchy; and the power of the kings 
was greatly limited hy the council of tho state, w hlch 
consisted partly of clergymen and partly of civilians. 
The civil counficDiirs were from tho highest nobility, 
the clerical were arclibishops and bishops. 1 he reve- 
nues of tlie kings w'ore Kinull, and tho clergy were in 
posHcssion of the most important castles and fortresses. 
Ilencc there was constant jealousy between tho nobility 
and tho clergy, and the former wished to see the latter 
humbled. Christiern so dexterously availed himself 
of this jealousy, that by it ho stripped the clergy of 
their power, and introduced the Ileformation into the 
kingdom. lie forcibly took from the papal preacher 
onndulgenccs, Arcimiwld, a large sum of money col- 
lected by the sale of IndulgcnccH; and he caused a 
Danish translation of the New Testament to be made. 
After his deposition he heard Luther preach in Ger- 
many with great pleasure ; yet as he was hoping for 
succour from Charles V. ho did not openly profess the 
f.utheran doctrines. But his queen Isabella, sister to 
the emp«>ror Charles V. professed it and died in it with 
great constancy in the year l.')25. — ScAl. [Ranke re- 
presents Christiern as an adherent of Luther up to the 
eve of tho Diet at Augsburg, when he met the ompcroi 
at Innsbruck, and returned to popery in order tc 
secure tho imperial countenance and support, Hut. q, 
the Reform, vol. lii. p. 2.57. — R. 

* See Mbller, Cimbria literata^ tom, 11. p. ggfi, he. 
Olivarlu.s, Vita Pauli Elite, p, 108, &c. ; Pontoppldau’i 
Annales ecclet. Danicte, tom. iil. p. 130, See, 
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the dbiefs of the nation to sanction the be> 
gun reformation in religion.^ * | 

32. In regard to the Reformation how- 
! ever both in Sweden and Denmark, we | 
I should carefully discriminate between a i 
I reformation or change of religion, and a 
1 reformation of the bishops ; two things | 
nearly related indeed, yet so distinct that I 
either may exist without the other. For I 
the religion of a people might be reformed, ! 
while the rank and power of the bishops 
remained the same; and on the other band, 
the bishops might be deprived of a portion 
of their wealth and authority, and yet the 
old religion be retained. In the reforma- 
tion of religion and worship [in these 
countries] there was nothing that deserved 
censure, for no violence or imposition was 
practised, but everything was done in a 
reasonable and religious manner. But in 
tlie reformation of the bishops and clergy, 
there appears to have been something de- 1 
fective. For violent measures were adopted; 
and the bishops, against their wills and 
their efforts to the contrary, were deprived 
of their honours, prerogatives, and posses- 
sions. Yet this reformation of the clergy 
in both those northern kingdoms was not 
a religious, but a mere civil and secular 
transaction ; and it was so necessary that 
it must have been undertaken, if no Luther 
had arisen. For the bishops had by cor- 
rupt artifices got possession of so much 
wealth, so many castles, such revenues, 
and so great authority, that they were far 
more powerful than the kings, and were 
able to govern the whole realm at their 
pleasure ; indeed they had appropriated to 
themselves a large jxirtion of the patri- 
mony of the kings and of the public reve- 
nues. Such therefore was the state both 
of the Danish and the Swedish common- 
wealths in the time of Luther, that either 
the bishops who shamefully abused their 
1 idles, prerogatives, and honours, must be 
divested of the high rank they held in the 
state, and be deprived of a large portion of 
their ill-gotten wealth ; or the ruin of those 
kingdoms, the irreparable detriment of the 
public safety and tranquillity, and the sink- 
ing of their kings into contempt with an 

1 Fontoppldan's ConcUe History qf the R^ormation 
in Denmark, 'written in Daniab, Lubec, 1734, 8vo, and 
his Annates ecclesia Danicce, tom. ii. p. 7d8, &o. tom. 
lii. p. 1, &c.; Mtthlius, De N^ormatiane.religianis in 
vicinis Dania ref^mibtu et pvtissirnum in Cimbrias 
in his Dissert, Historico-Theolo^icce, p. 24, &c. Kiel, 
1715, 4to. [Also Gerdes, Historxa l^ormatioms, tom. 
Hi. p. 338, See, ; Scbroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit der 
Reform, vol. ii. p. 69, &o. A still better account may 
bo expected in the Ecclesiastical History of Denmark, 
now preparing, and partially published hy Fr. Mtinter, 
bisliop of Set'land. — Mur. [It is entitled, Kirchen^ 

f eschichte eon Danemark und Norwegen, Loip. 1823-33, 
vols— K. » » *' 


utter inability to protect the people, must 
have been anticipated. 

33. In France, Margaret [bom 1492, 
died 1549] queen of Navarre and sister to 
Francis I. king of France, the perpetual 
enemy and rival of Charles V. was pleased 
with the light of the reformed religion; 
and hence several pious men well acquainted 
with the Scriptures and sustained by her 
protection, ventured to teach this religion 
and to form religious societies in various 
places. It appears from documents of un- 
questionable authority that as early as the 
year 1523, there were in most of the pro- 
vinces of France a multitude of persons 
opposed to the principles and the laws of 
the Romish church ; and among them were 
men of high character and even prelates. 
As this number continually increased, and 
as religious commotions took place here 
and there, the king and the magistrates 
protected the ancient religion by the sword 
and by penal inflictions, and a large num- 
ber of pious and good persons were cruelly 
put to death. 2 But tnis cruelty advanced 

* See Reza’s Histoire des F.glites Rrfnrmees de France, 
tom. i. livr. i. p. 6, &c. ; IJenoit’s Histoire de I' Edit 
do Nantes, tome 1, livr. i. p. G, &c. ; Salig’s Ilistorie 
der AugsOurgischen Confession, vol. li. p. 190, &c. and 
othera, [Gerdes, Hist. lUform. tom. iv. p. 1, &c. 
Sohrocckli’s KircJiengesch. seit der Reformat, vol. ii. 
p. 208, &c.-“France was the first country, where the 
reformation which commenced in Germany and Swit- 
zerland, very soon and under the severest oppressions 
found many adherents. No country seems to have 
been so long and so well prepared for it as this ; and 
yet here it met the most violent opposition, and no- 
where was it later before it obtained legal toleration. 
Nowhere did it occasion such streams of blood to 
flow, nowhere give birth to such dreadful and deadly 
civil wars. And no where have state policy, court 
intrigue, political parties, and the ambition of great- 
ness, had so powerful an influence on the progress and 
fortunes of the Reformation, as in France."-.&7zrwcM, 
The friendship of Francis I. to the sciences, and his 
attachment and generosity to learned men induced 
many persons of genius who were fiivourable to the 
Reformation to take up their residence in France ; and 
thus the writings of tl»e Reformers, which were In 
general better compositions than the books of the pa< 
plats, were Introduced extensively into France, and 
were there eagerly read ; and by these writings such 
as had before taken no part in the religious contests, 
were convinced of the necessity of a reformation; and 
brought to desire it. The university of Paris indeed 
had already in 1621 declared expressly against Luther 
and his writings. (See the Determinatio Facultat. 
TJteol. Paris, super doctrina Lutherana j in Gerdes, 
Hist. Reform, tom. iv. Append. No. ii. p. 10, II.) Yet 
the doctrine of Luther and Melancthon from the first 
bad many friends in France; indeed, there was a time 
when Francis I. to gratify the wishes of his sister. 
Queen Margaret, was disposed to invite Melancthon to 
take up his residence in France. The first movement 
with a direct view to produce a reformation was at 
Meaux, where the devout and learned bishop William 
Brissonet gave support and protection to James le Fevre, 
William Farrell, and Gerard Roussel, and permitted 
them openly to preach against the old superstitions and 
abuses of the Romish church, and to gather a small 
congregation. But as soon as the thing became ex- 
tensively known, the parliament in the year 1533 
ordered a rigorous investigation of the subject. John 
le Clerc, a woollen-spipner, but who had b^ome a 
preacher to the new congregation at Meaux, published 
In tills year a letter against indulgences in which the 
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rathc^r than retarded the progress of the 
new religion. The friends of reformation 
however in France experienced various for- 
tunes, sometimes adverse and sometimes 
tolerable, during the reign of Francis I. 
[a.d. 1o 15 — 1^‘^7J. For the king, being 
either of no religion or of a dubious one, 
conducted himself towards them just as his 
own advantage*, or state policy seemed to 
require. When he wished to conciliate the 
gOi»d-will of the Germiin Protestants, and by 
them indict a wound upon his enemy Charles 
V. he was mild, humane, and equitable 
towards them ; but on a change of circum- 
stances, he assumed a dillerent character and 
showed himself implacable tow.ards them. 
d4. The other countries of Europe did 


pojie wa8.represciitc(l as Antichrist. He w.as therefore 
beaten witii rods, branded with a hot iron, and hani.shed; 
and afterwards died a martyr at Metz. The congre- 
gation were dispersed all over France. Hrissonet, tei*- 
rilied by tlie resentment of the king, drew back, and 
now condemned the dt)Ctrines he had hitherto approved. 
Farrell went to Switzerland, reformed Mumpelgard, 
and adhered firmly to the reformed doctrines till his 
death. Lo Fevre and Roussel betook themselves to 
Navarro to Queen Margaret, where they did not in- 
deed openly break with the Romish church, yet greatly 
promoted tlie spread of pure doctrine. In the mean 
time, the reformed party mtiltii)Ucd exceedingly in 
Uearn and Ouienne, througli the protection of Marg.i- 
ret. Francis therefore being prompted by the bisliops 
sent for this queen, and rebuked her for suffering these 
innovations to take place. She promised him she woidd 
go no farther in this thing, provided the following con- 
cessions were granted lier; 1st, That no mass should 
be said unless tiiere were persons to receive the eiicho- 
rist. 2d, That the elevation of the ho.st should cease. 
3<1, The worship of it also. 4th, That the cueharist 
should be administered in both kinds, ftth, That In 
the mass there should be no mention made of Mary and 
the saints. Gth, That common, ordinary bread should 
be taken, broken, and distribJited. And 7th, That the 
priests sliould not be compelled to a life of celibacy, j 
Hut these propositions were rejected ; and the preachers 
she had brought with her to Paris were thrown Into 
pri.son, and with groat difllculty, at her intercession, set 
at liberty. At last cardinal Tournon so far wrought 
upon the king by his fierco persecuting zeal, that ho 
strictly commanded his sister to avoid ^1 innovations 
in religious matters; and notwithstanding the interces- 
sion of the Protestant princes of Germany, he caused 
the evangelical to be punislied in the most cruel man- 
ner. Gallows were ei*ected and the flames kindled 
against the professors of the reformed doctrine ; and 
yet they were so fur from being exterminated that their 
number increased continually. The persecution became 
still heavier in the year 1534, when some inconsiderate 
persons in their rasli zeal posted up satirical pap<.‘rs 
against the popish mass in various places, and even on 
the royal palace. The blood of the unhappy Protestants 
now smoked till the death of the king. Especially the 
honest Waldensians in the mountains of Provence, at 
Merindol and Cabrieres, became the victims of a most 
cruel persecution. Merindol was destroyed, and its 
inhabitants, who had chiefly taken refuge at Cabrieres, 
were either butchered, or burned alive, or sent to the 
gaUeys. Cardinal Tournon was the instigator, and 
Oppeda the president of the parliantent of Aix was the 
chief actor in the bloody scene. Yet all was doiio with 
the consent of the king ; though in the end ho could 
not approve of all that had taken place, but e.xccrated 
tills worse than barbarian deed, and on bis deathbed 
enjoined npon bis successor to subject it to an investi- 
gation.— SchL r On the early portion of the history of 
the Reformation in France the most accessible work is 
Merle D’Aublgn^’s Hitt, qf the Reformation, in the 
third volume of which he treats of this branch of the 
history from 1500 to 1526. — R. 


not exhibit so many and so clear indications 
of a defection from the Romish institutions 
and customs, prior to the presentiition of 
the confession of Augsburg. And yet it 
can be proved by the most credible testi- 
monie.s, that Spain,* Hungary,* Bohemia,* 

1 The emperor Charles V. being king of Spain, and 
carrying on extensive wars in Italy, Germany, and 
Spain, his Spanish and Gorman subjects of all ranks 
and profes.'^ious wero necessarily brought into close 
contact. Many Spanish ollicers and soldiers and also 
statesmen and thoulogians of course learned something 
of the reformed religion, and not a few of them eni. 
braced it. Yet the rigours of tho Inquisition and tho 
complete ascendancy of popery in Spain, induced tho 
evangelical Spaniards for a long time either to conceal 
their religious sentiments or to propagate tliem in tho 
most covert manner. Yet beforo tho year 1650, the 
Protestants had becoino so numerous in Spain that they 
ventured to appear openly. They could number a groat 
many persons of distinction, and had increased ao 
rapidly that it seemed as if the whole nation would soon 
embrace the reformed religion. Hut the Catholics 
taking the alarm, a most violent persecution ensued, 
whicdi raged till not a heretic dared to show his head 
in that country. See Mieliacl Goddes, Martyrology qj 
Protestants in Sjmin, In his Miscelfam'ous 'tracts, vol. 
i. p. 51.5, ^’c. and Latin, in Mosheim’s Ditsert. Hist, 
lu-xles. vol. i. p. 003, Ike.; Gonsalvus [or Gonzalez de 
Montes], Relatio de Marfyrihns Prulestaniium m His- 
pnnia, in Gerdes’s Misrdlanm Groning, tom, iv. p. 
081, &c.; and Schroeckh’s Kirchengeten. toil der Re- 
fitrm. \o\. p. 701, ^:c. — Mur, [These earlier autlio- 
ritlea are now superseded by M‘Crle’8 History qf the I 
Progress and Suppression qf the Reformation in Spain, 
Ediii. 1820.— R. 

* Hungary is one of tho cotmtrios which early 
received some light from tlie Reformation, but in wdilch 
it was resisted so strenuou.sly tliat it never absolutely 
triumphed, and never became the religion of the state. 
As early as 1522, several Hungarians educated at Wit* 
temberg introduced tho Lutheran doctrines Into their 
native country. These doctrines spread rapidly, and 
other Hungarians trained in the scliool of Luther be- 
came Bucee8.sful preacher.^ to their countrymen. Hut 
persecution commenced in 1525, and was renewed from 
time to time w ith such success us nearly to destroy tho 
reformed churches. There were some Moravians or 
Hussites in the country before the time of Luther, and 
likewise some Waldensians. Mary, widow of Lewis II. 
and sister to Charles V. was friendly to tho Lutherans ; 
and she checked tho persecuting zeal of king Ferdi- 
nand, wlio was her brother. In the year 1530 live free 
cities in the northern part of Hungary declared for 
Lutheranism, and presented a confession of their faith 
to the king. The next^ear Matthias Dovay, tho Luther 
of Hungary, began his career. The most rapid in- 
crease of the reformed was about the year 1560. In the 
year 1555 the flvo above-named free cities, and also 
twelve market towns in tho county of Zipf, with a few 
towns in Lower Hungary and several noblemen, ob- 
tained liberty to practise the reformed religion. See 
Schroeckh, ubi supra, vol. ii. p. 723, &c. — Mur. 

* As early as tho year 1619 the Hussites In Bohemia 
opened a friendly correspondence with Martin Luther, 
and exhorted him to persevere in the good work, 
assuring him there were very many in Bohemia who 
prayed night and day for the success of his cause. 
(Luther’s Lat. Works, ed. Jena, tom. i. p. 366, &c. ) 
Tho intercourse continued free, and was salutary both 
to tho Bohemians and the Lutherans till the year 1525, 
when it was suspended for ten years In consequence of 
some slanderous reports respecting Luther propagated 
in Bohemia. But in 1535 the intercourse was renewed, 
evangelical doctrines spread in the country, and the 
Hussites corrected their former creed without entirely 
abandoning it. The evangelical were divided among 
themselves and were exposed to persecution, yet they 
multiplied greatly and finally obtained free toleration. 
See K^envol8clu8£oy Wengierski], Syttema Hutorico> 
Chronolog. Eccktiar. Slavonicar. lib. i, cap. lx. p. 6^ 
&c.; and Eisner’s Brevit Conspectus Doctrinas Fra. 
Irum Bvetnorum, in Gerdes, Miscellanea Groning, tom. 
vl. par. 1. p. 381, &c. — Mur. 
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Britain,* Poland,* and the Netherlands,* 
now abounded in great numbers of friends 

* In England, tho Wicklifflites, though obliged to 
keep concealed, had not been cuterniinatod by 150 
years* persecution. Luther’s writings were e.arly 
brought into England, and thero read with avidity. 
This quickened persecution, and six men and one 
woman were burned at the stake in Coventry on 
Passion Week, a.d. 1519. In 1522, king Henry VIII. 
wrote a confutation of Luther’s doctrines, but to no 
purpose. Hilney, Latimer, and others at Cambridge, 
formed a society wliich read and circulated I.uther’s 
books, 08 early as 1.523. William Tlndal made an 

j English translation of tho Now Testament, wlilch he 

1 printed at Antwerp and circulated in England in 

j 1.520. Tho next year, king Henry began to question 
the legality of hl.s marriage with his brother’s widow, 
and proceeded to solicit from the pope a divorce. 'The 
m!gutiatton was protracted till tlio king was out of ail 
patience, and he proceeded without tiie pope’s consent 
to divorce his (piecn. The pope censure<l his conduct, 
and a quarrel ensued, tho result of wliich was, that 
Henry with the consent of tho parliament abolisiied 
the papal authority in England, a.d. 15.33. During 
this period, though persecution Imd lieen kept up, the 
lunnlier of tho Reformed iiad greatly increased, and 
tlio nation was ripe for a secession from Homo. See 
Burnet's IJittoip t{f the lt( formation, book i. ii. ; Gcr- 
des, Histnria 'Rr/armathnis, tom, iv. p. 172, &c. ; 
Sohroeckh’s Kitrhenf'cwh. seif. d. Ref. vol. ii. p. .505, 
8ic . — Through England some of tiie writings of the 
early Reformers might reach Scotland, then sunk in 
Igtioranco, supcrstltiously devoted to its priests, and 
still more paBKionutely attached to its tiohles, the l)cad.s 
of the Scottish clang. Patrick Hamilton, a young noble- 
man and abbot of Kerne, eager to know more of the 
reformed religion, went to (lermany and studied .some 
time at Marpurg. lletnrning with one of his three 
companions to Scotland, ho begun to prou<'h tho doc- 
trines of the Iloformers. Tlio prio.sts arraigned him 
for heresy, convicted him, and lie was burned alive at 
St. Andrews, February, 1528, in the 24th year of hl.s 
age. From this time tho Protestant doctrines made 
a slow but constant progress amid ever-wakcful per- 
secution In Scotland, till tho year 1547, when tho 
famous Scottish reformer, .Tohn Kno.x, arose. See 
Schroeckh, ubi supra, p. 435, ; Kobertson's History 

af Scottand,h. il.; Gerdcs’ Hist. Reform, vol. Iv. p. 
210, &c. 229, 234, 291, /tc. 301, fiC. ’6'2].— Mur. [The 
history of the Reformation in Scotland may bo best 
learned front tho early volumes of Calderwood’s /list, 
of the Kirk of Seothind, Wodrow Society edit. Edin. 
1812-48, 8 vols. ; Knox’s History <\f the Refarmution of 
Religion in Scotland, Wodrow Society cxlit. Edin. 
1847 — only one volume of this valuable edition ha.H 
yet lioen pulili.shcd; Cook’s Hist, of the Reformation in 
Scotland, Edin. 1819, 3 vols.; and M’Crie’s Lij'e of 
Knox, Edin. 1818, 4th edit. 2 vols.— ii. 

* Before the Reformation, a considerable body of 
ITussitc.s had removed from Bohemia to Poland, 
where their doctrines spread considerably especially 
among the nobility, and roused the spirit of persecu- 
tion. Luther’s writings at once circulated among the 
dissenters from the church of Rome, corrected tlieir 
views, and strengtliencd their opposition to popery. 
Even some of tho bishops favoured evangelical doc- 
trines; and as early as 1525, there were several evange- 
lical preachers in Poland, and also in Polish Prussia. 
But so vigorous a persecution was kept up, that 
Protestant worship could be maintained only in 
private till near tho middle of the century. See 
Regenvolscius, Systema Hurt. Vhronol. Ecclesiar. Sla- 
wnicar. lib. i, c. xiii. p. 71, &c. ; Schroeckh, ubi supra, 
vol. ii. p. 66(5, Sic.— Mur. [See also a recent work by 
Count Valerian Krasinski, entitled. Historical Sketch 
ef the Rise, Process, and Decline qf the Reformation 
in Poland, Lond. 1838-40, 2 vols. — R. 

8 The seventeen Belgian provinces composing the 
Netherlands were a part of the hereditary dominions 
of Charles V. which he governed by his viceroys. 
Here, from the fourteenth century, various religious 
reformers had appeared, as Gerhard Groot, John 
Wesselius, Thomas & Kempis, John Goch, and Corne- 
lius Grapheus. Here also wrote the famous Erasmus. 
The writings of I.uther were early and eagerly read 
by tho NcUicrlandors. The Catholics were alarmed ; 


[Sect. i. 

to the doctrines inculcated by Luther, 
some of whom repaired to Witteraberg, 
for the sake of enjoying the instructions 
of so -great a master and guide. Some of 
those countries afterwards made themselves 
wholly free from the Romish yoke ; in 
others, numerous congregations arose which 
rejected the decrees of the pontiff, and 
wmch have existed down to the present 
times, though amid various molestations; 
in others, the most cruel persecutions and 
inhuman laws after a short time extin- 
giiifehed the knowledge of the r<iformed 
religion, which had been obtained and 
widely circulated. It may be unhesita- 
tingly asserted, — for the adherents of the 
Roman pontifis themselves admit it, — that 
the entire fabric of the Romish church 
would have been quickly demoliahed, had 
not its defenders opposed the multitude of 
as.sailants, already in the breach, with fire 
and sword. 

I ClUrTER III. 

IILSTORY OF THE REFORMATION, FROM THE 

PUhSKNTATlON OF THE AUGSllUHG CON- 
FESSION [1530] TO THE COMMENCEMENT 

OF THE WAR OF SMALCALD [ 1546 ]. 

1. Charles V. made his entry into 
Augsburg on the 15th of June [1530], and 
on the 20th of the same month the diet was 
opened. As the members had agreed that 
the religious alFairs should be despatched 
before discussing the subject of a Turkish 
war, the Protestant members present re- 
ceived permission from the emperor to 
exhibit a summary view of the religion they 
professed, in tho session of the princes on 
the 25th of June. Accordingly, in the 
palace of the bishop of Augsburg, that 
confession of faith, which from the place 
j where it was exhibited was called tbe 
Augsburg Confession, was read in German 
by Christian Bayer, the chancellor of 
Saxony. There was not one of the princes 
who did not listen to it with eager atten- 
tion; and some of them, who before did 
I not correctly understand the religious views 


and through their instigation, the government intro- 
duced the Inquisition in the year 1 522, and kept up a 
hot persecution of the Reformed for a long course of 
years. It was computed that in these provinces, 
during the reign of Charles V. not less than 60,000 
persons lost their lives, in consequence of their defec- 
tion from the church of Rome. Yet the number of 
tho Reformed continually increased ; and when at 
length seven of these provinces revolted and became 
an independent state, they adopted the Protestant 
religion. See Gerdes, Hist. Reformationis, tom. iii, p. 
1, &c. ; Schroeckh, ubi supra, vol. ii. p. 348, &c.— 

[To these works may be added Brandt’s History qf the 
Reformation in the Low Countries, Lond. 1720-23, 
4 vols. folio, translated from the Dutch. It extends 
from the eighth century to tho Svnod of Dort.— R. 
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of Luther, expressed approbation of the 
purity and innocence of the doctrines. John 
elector of Saxony, and four princes of the em- 
pire, viz. George marquis of Brandenburg, 
Ernest duke of Luneburg, Philip landgrave 
of Hesse, and Wolfgang prince of Anhalt, 
with the two imperial cities, Nuremberg 
and Reutlingcn, subscribed their names to 
the copies [the one Latin, the other Ger- 
man] delivered after the reading to the 
emperor, in testimony of the accordance of 
the doctrines there expressed with tlicir own 
views.* 

2. As the Augsburg Confession was 
adopted as a public standard of faith by the 
whole body of [Lutheran] Protestants, no 
one of them should be ignorant of its cha- 
racter and contends. The style is Philip 
Melancthon’s ; which is as much as to say, 
it was drawn up in polished, per.spicuous 
language, well ada])t(Ml to the subject. Th<! 
matter or contents, it is certain, were sup- 
plied principally by Luther, who was at 
Coburg, a town not far from Augsburg, at 
the time of the diet, and who examined and 
approved the form and style which Melanc- 
tnon gave to it.'-* It was comprised in 
twenty-eight articles ; of which twenty-one 
stated distinetly the religious faith of those 
who had receded from tiie church of Rome, 
and the other seven recounted the errors or 
abuses as th<'y were called, on account of 


> A history of this diot, in a large folio volume, by 
George Coolestino [a Lutheran], was published at 
l''rankfort-on-thc-Otler, in liiTT. Ristories of the 
Augsburg Confession were composed by Chytraais, 
and by others; and especially in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Cypian, and by Salig, in tiie (jerntaii lan- 
guage. Sttlig’s work is prolix, and is ujore properly a 
history of the Reformation than a history of tlio Augs- 
burg Confession. Cyprian’s history is more concise 
and dense, and is corroborated liy woll-seU‘ete<i docu- 
ments. It therefore deserves to pass to a tinrd ( dition. 
[Webber’s Critical History (if the Augsburg Votifission, 
Frankfort-on-Mayne, 1783, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. The origi- 
nal subscribers to the confession are mentioned in the 
text. Before the diet rose, the cities Kempten, Ueil- 
bronn, Wiudsheiin, and Weissenburg, also subscrilied, 
and afterwards many more. It was immediately 
printed and soon spread all over Europe, and was 
translated into various foreign languages. It Urns 
l)ecame of great service to the Trotestant cause ; for it 
was a very able document, and was drawn up in a most 
judicious manner. See Schroeckh’s Kirc/ungcsch. seit 
der Ktiform. vol. i. p. 445, &c. — Mur. 

• Ranke has, as usual, given an admirable sketch of 
the proceedings and results of thl.s memorable diet, 
comprising additional matter from unpublished sources. 
In his Hist, q/* the Ucfnrmation, Mrs, Austin's transl. 
vol. iii. p. 2.54, &c. Dr. Merle D’Aubigufi has devoted 
an entire l>ook to the proceedings of tills Diet ( Hist, of 
the lief. Ediii. edit. vol. iv. p. 103— 2G0); and at this j 
point he proposes to close his account of the German i 
Reformation. Milner’s Hhtirry qf the Church also 
terminates at this period— the opening of the Diet at 
Augsburg. Scott, the continuator of Milner, opens his 
first volume with a detailed account of this Diet and an 
elaborate analysis of the confession. See also the ex- 
cellent work of Dean Waddington on both these points 
—the Diet and the Confession ; and also on Luther’s 
views and sentiments at Coburg during that eventful 
period. History if the Rtformatiun, vol. iii. chap. xxxv. 
— XXXI.V.-/L 
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which they had separated from the Romish 
community.® 

* The articles in thi.s Confession, or as it might bo 
called Apology, are of very unequal length. Some are 
in the form of answers to .slanders against the I.utlior- 
ans, others are short essays, most of them include 
proofs or argumentation, and several of them are fol- 
lowed by renunciations of the dpposite tenets held by 
heretics ancient or modern. As this celebrated creed 
is not accessible In English, the following summary o( 
its contents is hero subjoincti : — 

Art. 1st treats of God and the Trinity, in accordance 
with the Nicono Creed. 

Art. 2d affirms that all men since the fall are horn 
with sin — that is, de.«tituto of faith and the fe.ar of God, 
and with corrupt propen.sities ; for whicli hereditary 
sin they are exposed to eternal death, until they are 
regenerated by haptisin an<l the Holy Spirit. U n ject.s 
the Pelagian doctrine, and denies man’.s ability to 
obtain ju.Htilicati on by his own works. 

Art. .Id treats of tho perscjii and mediation of Clu isf, 
in accordance with the Apostles’ Oeod. 

Art. 4th a.s.serts justification to h'*, soltly. on tho 
ground of Christ’s righteousncs.s ittjpntrtl to tin* be- I 
liever, and not on thegrouiul of hi ; personal righteous- 
no.H.s, agreeably to Rom. chap. iii. iv. 

Art. .'ith asserts that tlio word, preaching, and tho 
sacraments, are tho niediJim through which God im- 
parts the Holy Spirit to whom he will, in conseipienco 
of which they heUt vo unto riglih ousiu'ss. It rejects 
the doctrine <»f the A nabaptlbbj, that men can obtain 
the Holy Spirit by their own olVorts and wltliout tho 
mean.s above stated. 

•Art. ()th asserts that true faith always produces good 
works ; which every man is bound to perform, yet must 
not rely upon them for Bolvation. 

Art. 7th affirms the e.visteoco of a holy Catholic 
church coiiMi-stlng of all the faithful, and uhich is known 
not by a uniformity in coremonie.s, i)\»t by the offi. ueious 
preaching of the word and tho administration of thu 
sacraments in their purity. 

Art. 8th a,s8tTt.s that the Christian clmrch, though 
composed of saints, yet has hypocrites in it ; and tiiat 
tiie efficacy of the sacraments is not destroyed by 
hypocrisy iti tho udndni.strators. 

Art. '.ah assorts that baptimi Is nocessn.ry, and is a 
inGim.s of grace, and that inf ants are to Ih) baptized. 

Art. loth a.sserts that the real body and blood of 
Christ are truly present In tlio ('nchari.st under tho ele- 
ments of the bread and wine, and are distributed and 
received. 

Art. nth retains private conft'sslon of sins to tho 
pastors, and ahrioJution by them ; but denies tbe nece.s- 
slty of a p.articular enumeration of all sins. 

Alt. r2Ui maintains that those who sin after baptism, 
if they repent, should always bo restored by the ehureh ; 
that reiMiUtance consists in sorrow and regret for sin i 
and reliance on Christ for pardon, and is productive of ! 
good works. It denies 8inte.ss perfection in this Ilf*, i 
tho Novatian error of refusing absolution to the peni- 
tent, and all dut>cndcnce on our own satisfactions i'or 
sin. 

Art. 13th assert.s that tho pncrainents arc not merely 
significant signs, but are tokens aiwl evidence of God’s 
gracious dis|Kisition towards us. cj^eulated to awaken 
and strengthen our faith, and requiring faith to a 
worthy receiving of them. 

Art. Nth assorts that no one should preach publicly 
and administer tho Kacramonts unless duly called. 

Art. 1.5th. Rites of human institution, so far as they 
are not sinful and tend to peace and good order in the 
church (as certain feasts, fasts, A’C.) arc to he ohsiTved. 
Hut all human institutions dc.signed to fipi»ea8o God, 
ore contrary to the Go.spei. j 

Art. 10th. Civil government is ordnlnod of God, ond ! 
Ghrirttians may lawfully hold ofticofi, civil jind military, 
and may pursue the various occupations of citizens; 
contrary to the views of the Anabupilsts, and such as 
deem all worldly business inconbistent^with a truly 
religious life. 

Art. 17th asserts that at the last day Christ will 
come, will raise the dead, and will adjudge tho believing J j 
and elect to eternal life, and wicked men and devils to 1 1 
hell and eternal torment. It rejects the AnabaptlKt ] 
notion uf a final restoration of devils and the damned ; I 
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3. The friends of the pontiff present at 
the diet drew up a confutation of the 
Protestant Confession, of which, John 
Faber afterwards bishop of Vienna, with 
the aid of John Eck and John Cochlosus, 
is said to have been the composer. This 
confutation being likewise read before the 
diet on the 3d of August, the emperor 
required the Protestants to acquiesce in it, 
and to abandon their whole cause and 
controversy. But they declared themselves 


and also the Jewish notion of a temporal reign of 
Christ on the earth prior to the resurrection. 

Art. 18th asserts that men have some free will to live 
reputably, to choose among ohjocts which tiieir natural 
reason can comprehend ; but that without the gracious 
aids of the Holy Spirit they cannot please God nor 
truly fear him, exercise faith, or overcome their sinful 
propensities, 1 Cor. il. 

Art. lOth asserts that God is not the cause and author 
of sin ; but that the pcTverso wills of ungodly men and 
devils are the sole cause of it. 

Art. 20t.h maintains that the Reformers do not dis- 
courage good works, though they ineulcate the doctrine 
of Justilieation by faith alone ; but only discourage i 
uaiiless works, as the rosary, worshipping saints, pil- 
grlttuigos, monastic vows, stated fasts, &c.; aiid it 
evinces at considerable length, from Scripture and the 
fathers, that a man cannot he justifled hy works. 

Art. 21st admits tliat the saints are to be rcspoctod, 
and to he imitated as patterns of piety ; hut dcnie.H that 
th (7 are to be worsltlppod, prayed to, or regarded as 
mediators. 

Sueii for suh.stance (say they) is the doctrine taught 
in our ehurcheM } and being the *loctrinc of tlio Uible, 
we cannot but hold to It. All sliould embrace it. 

The abuses (they say) which liavo crept into the 
church, and which wo could not conscientiously endure, 
are chiefiy the following : — 

Art. 22d. Denying the sacramental cup to the laity, 
contrary to Scripture and early (Christian practice. 

Art. 23d. Imposing celibacy on the clergy, contrary 
to reason ond Scripture and the practice of the purer 
ages, and with very injurious consequences. 

Art. 24th. The Protestants are falsely taxed with 
abolishing the mas*. They only puritied it, and dis- 
carded the idea of its l)€ing a work of merit, an offering 
for the sins of the living and the dead, which militates 
with the scriptural doctrine that Christ’s sacrifice is 
the only sln-ofltering. 

Art. 2.'\th. The Protostants had not al)olishcd private 
cimfesaion, for they made it a necessary preparation for 
the eucharlst. Yet they did not consider it a sacra- 
ment, nor require a particular enumeration of .sins. 

Art. 2fitli censures the multitude of fasts and other 
ceremonies of human invention, and the undue stress 
laid upon them as meritorious acts ; thus obscuring the 
doctrine of salvation hy faith, holding these human 
proscription* more sacred than the commands of God, 
and imrdenlng the consciences of men with them. 

Art. 27th represents the whole system of monkery as 
a great abuse, and exceedingly injurious to piety. 

Art. 28th discriminates between civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal power, and allows neither to infringe upon the 
other. The spiritual or epi.scopal power is limited to 
preaching, administering the sacraments, and loosing 
and binding Bins. If bishops teach contrary to the 
Scriptures, they arc and must bo treated as false 
prophets. If allowed to try causes relating to marriage 
and tithes, it is only as civil officers. They have no 
legislative power over the church ; and they can bind 
the conscience only by showing that the Gospel enjoins, 
what they inculcate. As to Sundays and other holy 
days and rites and forms of worship, bishops may and 
should appoint such os are convenient and suitable, and 
the people should observe them, not as divir.e ordi- 
nances, but as conducive to good order and edification. 

Though the Lutherans expressed their doctrine of 
consubstantlatlon in the most inoffensive terms whicli 
would be explicit, yet the Reformed or Zwinglians 
could not subscribe to the Augsburg Confession, 
tlonco the imperial cities of Strasburg, Constance, 
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not satisfied with this answer of the papal 
divines, and wished to have a copy of it 
that they might point out its fallacies. 
The e'mperor, more obedient to the exhor- 
tations of the pontiffs legate and hia 
companions than to the demands of right 
and equity, refused their request and 
would not allow the controversy to be 
protracted by any new writings about it. 
Nevertheless the Protestants caused an 
answer to be drawn up by Philip Mclanc- 


T.iiidau, an«l Mi'mmingen, oncrod a separate confc.esion 
called the Coiifesidou of the k'our Cities, Confessio 
Tetrapolitmm. It agreed substantially witli the Augs- 
burg Confession, except in regard to the corporeal 
presence. They maintained a real yet a spiritual or sacra- 
mental presence, a presence whicli the devout soul could 
feel and enjoy, but which implied no physical presence 
of Christ’s body. Yet they expressed tlicmselves in terms 
whicli need not have given offence to the Lutherans. 
They say: “ All that the evangelists, Paul, and the holy 
fathers have written respecting tlie venerable sacrament 
of the body and blood of Christ, om* preachers teach, 
recommend, and inculcate, with the greatest fidelity. 
Hence, with singular earnestne.ss, tliey constantly pro- 
claim that goodness of Cliri.st towards his followers, 
whereby, no less now than at his last supper, to all hi.s 
sincere disciples as oft as they repeat this supper, ho 
condescend.s to give, by the sacramont.s, his real body 
and hh} real blood, to be truly eaten and drunken as the 
food and drink of their souls, by which they are 
nourished to eternal life, so that he lives and abides in 
them and they in bini.” This confession they presented 
to the emperor in Latin and German, but lie would not 
allow it to be road in public. Yet when the popish 
priests had made out a confutation of it, he called them 
lieforc him to hear that confutation read ; and then, 
without allowing discussion or permitting them to have 
a copy of the confutation, ilcmanded of them submis- 
sion to the chiircli of Horne. They refused. Tliis 
confession of the four cities, which was drawn up by 
Martin Hucer and had been adopted by the senate and 
people of Augsburg, was the confession of that city for 
a number of years. Hut afterwards the four cities, 
feeling the necessity of a union with the Lutherans 
lest their popish enemies sJuiuld swallow them up, 
brought themselves to believe timt tbe Lutherans and 
they differed more in words ih.in in reality; and tbere- 
I fore they subscribed to the Augsburg Confession, atul 
became a part of the Lutheran church. Sec Uospinian’.s 
Historic Snrram> ritiiria, par. ii. p. 1152, Ac. — At the 
I same Diet Zwlngli presented his private confe.ssion, 
which is a long and elaborate perfonnance. He says: 
“ Grace is conferred along with the sacraments, but not 
by them os the channels; or in other words, that the 
Holy Spirit imparts grace to the devout eommunicants 
in the ordinance; hut does not annex the grace to the 
sacrament, so that it may go along with it as water 
through a channel, or by a physical process.” And 
respecting the Lord’s Supper ho says : “ I bt'lieve that 
in the holy eucharist or supper of thanksgiving, the 
real body of Christ is present to the eye of faith (firfei 
emtempUtiiont:)'^ that is, to those who thank the Lord for 
the benefits conferred on us in Christ his Son, acknow- 
ledge that he assumed a real body, truly suffered In it, 
and washed away our sins in his own blood ; and thus 
the whole that Christ has don* is. as It were, present to 
the eye of their faith. But that the body of Christ iu 
sut)stancc and reality, or that his natu(«l body is pre- 
sent in the supper, and is received into our mouth and 
mn.sticatcd by our tetith — as the papists and some who 
look back upon the fleshpots of Egypt represent — tlmt 
I not only deny but unhesitatingly pronounce an error 
and contrary to the word of God.” He subjoin a elabo- 
rate proofs from the Scripture, reason, and the fathers, 
in support of these views. To this confession Eck, the 
Catholic divine, replied ; and ZwingU on the 27th of 
August defended himself in a letter addressed to the 
emperor and to the Protestant princes. See Hospinian, 
|u6i'nipra, p. 167, Ac.— A/wr. [See’also on this Con- 
fession the works of Scott and Waddlngton referred to 
I in the preceding note. — H. 
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thon, to so much of the pontifical confute- 1 
tion as the theologians had been able to 
gather from- hearing it read ; and -on the 
22d of September they presented it to the 
emperor, who refused to receive it. This 
answer (though afterwards corre.cted and 
enlarged by Melancthon upon obtaining a 
copy of the pontifical confutation) is that 
Apology for the Augshurg Confession, 
which was afterwards published in the 
year 15*31, and which constitutes a part of 
the symbolical books of the Lutheran 
church. * 

4. Three modes o! getting rid of these 
very troublesome contentions remained. 
One was, to allow those who would not 
obey the mandates of the pontiff to enjoy 
their own sentiments on religion, and to 
worship God as they saw fit, without 
allowing the public tranquillity to be 
thereby destroyed. Another was, to com- 
pel them by force of arms to cease from 
dissenting from the Romish church, and 
make them return to the spurned friendship 
of the Roman prelate. A third was, to 
attempt an honourable and equitable com- 
promise, by each party’s relinquishing 
some portion of what it considered as its 
just claims. The first method was accor- 
dant with reason and justice, and would 
meet the wishes of the wise and good ; but 
it was totally repugnant to the arrogant 
claims of the pontiff and to the ignorance 
of the age, which abhorred all liberty of 
opinion concerning religion. The secoml 
accorded with the customs and views of the 
age, and with the violent counsels of the 
Romish court ; but it was opposed to the 
prudence, the moderation, and the equity, 
both of the emperor and of all good men. 
'rhe third therefore was adopted, and met 
the approbation of all who were solicitous 
for the good of the empire; nor did the 
sovereign pontiff himself seem to be wholly 
averse from it. Hence various consulta- 
tions were held between select individuals 
of both parties, and every means was 
adopted which seemed calculated to allay 
mutual hatred, and bring discordant minds 
to harmonize. But the parties were too 
wide apart in their first principles, for any 
thing to be effected. In these discussions 
the character of Philip Melancthon, whom, 
as the principal doctor among the Protes- 
tants, the adherents to the pontiff took 


• Melancthon composed the Jpolo^tf in Latin, but 
afterwards Justus Jonas translated it Into German, in 
which language it was published in the first col- 
lection of all the symbolical books of the Lutheran 
church, Dresden, 1580, fol. 21—134 The Aupburg 
Confession In German immediately precedes it, fol. 
3 — 20 See Walch's Iniroductio in Librot Symbolicot, 

lib I. cap* P -lOO, Sic.'—Mur. 
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special pains to conciliate, very clearly 
appearea. He seemed easy of access, and 
ready to make concessions when his oppo- 
sers dealt in compliments and promises; 
but when they would terrify him by threats 
and denunciations, ho seemed quite another 
man, bold, courageou.s, and regardless of 
life and fortune. For in this great man, 
a mild and tender spirit was united with 
the strictest fidelity and an invincible 
attachment to what he n-garded as the 
truth. 

5. This middle course having been triiHl 
in vain for a sufficient l(U)gth of time,* it 
was resolved, in order to terminate these 
religious controversies, to resort to the 
method so repugnant to reason and to the 
principles of Christianity, but which the 
perverseness of the tlrm‘.s recommended. 
Accordingly on the IDih of November, a 
severe decree was passed by command and 
authority of the emperor, in the absence 
of the two leaders of the Protestants, the 
landgrave of Hesse and the elector of 
Saxony ; in which there was nothing that 
could solace the Protestants, except an 
equivocal and deceptive promise of a 
council to be called within six months by 
order of the pontiff. For, the dignity and 
excellence of the old religion were extrava- 
gantly extolled ; new energy wa.s imparted 
to the edict of Worms against Luther and 
his followers; the religious reformations 
entered upon in one place and another 
were .severely censured; and the princes 
and cities which had been alienated from 
the pontiff were admonished to return to 
their duty within some months, unless they 
wished to incur the vengeance of the 
emperor, .a.s the patron and protector ot 
the church.* 

6. On learning the sad issue of the diet, 
the elector of Saxony and his associates, 
in the year 1530 and the year following, 
assembled at Smaleald and afterwards at 
Frankfort, and formed a league among 
themselves, for their mutual protection 
against the evils which the edict of Augs- 

, burg portended, but excluding all offensive 
I operations against any one. They also 


• The conferences continued, with repented changes 
of the delegates, from the second day of August till the 
end of the month. — Mur. 

* See, in addition to the authors before mentioned, 
Muller’s Hixtorie der Frotextation und /tpfudhtinn der 
Bvangclitrhen StUndf, hi >k iii. chap, xlvlil. p. 997. 

< The first meeting of the Protestants subsequently 
to the diet, was held at Smaleald on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, 1530. But it was found that many of the repro- 
sentatives of cities had received no instruction in 
regard to a confederacy, and that many other cities 
were to be invited to Join them. As the emperor had 
enter^ into a coalition with tho Catholic states against 
them, they aKseinbled again in the following year on 
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took measures to bring the kings of France, 
England, and Denmark, as well as other 
princes and states, into the confederacy.* 
When things began to wear this warlike 
aspect, the electors of Mentz and the 
Palatinate interposed as mediators between 
the parties. And the emperor Charles V. 
for various reasons was very anxious for 
peace. For the Protestants would not 
atTurd their aid to a Turkish war which the 
eraj)eror exceedingly needed ; and they also 
oontended that Ferdinand, the emperors 
brother, who had been ereated king of the 
Homans by the major part of the princes 

in the diet of Cologne, A.Bf. 1531, had 
been elected contrary to the lawa of the 
empire. 

7. 'After various consultations, therefore, 
in the year 153*2 a peace was concluded 
at N^wemberg between the emperor and 
tho Protestants on the following terms — 
that the latter should contriljute money 
for the Turkish war, and should acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand as king of the Homans ; 
and that Charles should annul the edicts of 
Worms and Augsburg, and should allow 
the followers ol Luther full liberty to 
regulate their religious matters as they 
pleased, until either a council (which was 
to be held within six months) or a diet of 
the empire slioiild determine what religious 
principles were to be adopted and obeyed. 
Scarcely was the apprehension of war 
removed by this convention, when John, 
the elector of Saxony, died and was suc- 
ceeded by hi.s son, John Frcileriek, an 
unfortunate j>rlnce though possessed of 
invincible fortitude and magnanimity. 

8. The truce of Nuremberg with tho 
emperor, gave so much courage and forti- 
tude to the concealed and feebler enemies 
of the pontiif, that they would no longer 
obey Ids mandates. Tills is attested by 
various regions and towns of Germany, 
which year after year from this time on- 
ward fearlessly made profession of tlie 
religion which Luther had restored. More- 
over, as the only hope of removing the 
disagreement about religion now depended 
on tlie promised council, tho emperor did 
not cca.se to urge the sovereign pontitf 
Clement VII. to hasten its meeting. Hut 
Clement, whom the recollection of former 
councils filled with apprehensions, contrived 
to put it otr, and wi.-hed the cause of his 
see might be deluded rather l)y arms than 
by arguments.^ He prom Led indeed by 
Ills legate in 1533, that a (‘ounell should 
be called in Italy either at IMantua, Pla- 
centia, or Bologna. But the Protestants 
declared themselves not satisfied with an 
Italian council, and maintained that a 
controversy arising in Germany ought to 
be decided within the limits of Germany. 

tl )0 29th of M;irch, to form a closer union for thoir 
mutual (hifenco. The lunilf^rnvc of Uohsc took 
paiiiH to hHV<3 the Swiss inchuictl in ttu; conf<‘<lorat:y. 
Hut the elector of Saxony, wlio was guided by faitlicr, 
absolutely refused to admit them. And in general, 
JiUther had groat Horjiples in regard to tho whole tranH- 
action, and tho jurists had much debate with him 
respeetlng tho lawfulno.ss of such a confederacy ; for 
according to his monkish princijde.s, he hold all human 
moans for preserving peace in religious matters to be 
unallowable, and supposed that men should repo5a‘ 
tliemselvcs wholly on the providence of Clod, without 
venturing upon any measures suggested by policy in 
such cases. Hut the jurists infornicd him that the 
constitution of the empire allowed tiic states to com- 
bine together, and probaldy also to <lcclare war against 
tho emperor; for, by virtue of the compact between 
the emperor and the states, tho emperor engaged not 
to infringe upon the laws of the empire and tlio rights 
and liberties of tlio (Icrmanic chiiteh. This comj»aet 
tho emperor had violated, and therefore the states had 
a right to comhitie together again^i him. J.iither 
replied that he had not bcci» aware of this, and Unit if 
it W’as so, he Imd no objections to malco ; for the gosptd 
was not opposed to civil government. Vet ho couhl 
not approve of an offensive war. — Srhf. [The fullest 
and most authentic information respecting these nego- 
tiations, accessible to the Engli.sh reader, is to be 
found in Kunke'a Uistonf of the lir/ornMtioti, vol. iii. 
book vi. chap. 1 and ."j. — It. 

• In their naeeting at Sinnlcald, A.r>. I.'iSI, after 
forming a league for mutual defence for six years, they 
di’ow ut> an apology for their conduct; in wlnol» tiiey 
gave a concise history of tho Reformation, the necessity 
there was for it, and the sutfei'ingB attd dangers to 
wldch tiiey were exposed on account of it. Copies of 
th\‘i apology they sent both to Francis I. the king of 
France, and to Henry VIll. of England. Hoth those 
kltigs returned very civil answ'crs ; but nothing wa.s 
said on eitiier side aliout an alliance for mutual dctence. 
Sec Seckondorf’s Uutoria lAifhcrttnisini, lib. iii. sec. i. ; 
Gerdcs, liisiorvi Jh-noiutii, torn, iv, p. 222, S/c, 

In I.W5, tho Protestants had another meeting at .Snial- 
cald, in which they extended their league of for 

10 years longer. About this time, Dr. Harnes, an 
English clergyman, arrived in Saxony, as envoy from 
the king of England ; and he was soon followed l>y 
Edward Pox, bisliop of Hereford, and Nicholas Heath, 
an English archdeacon. They attended tin* convention 
at Smaicald. and a negotiation was held for forming a 
coalition of some sort between the German confedc- 
rates and tho king of England. See Sctdvendorf, uhi 
mpniy lib. iii. sec. 39. In 1 .*>38, the (lornuin confede- 
rates sent an emlrassy to the king of France (whicii 
however elFectcd very little), and also three ambnssailors 
to the king of England. They propo.sed to king Henry 
to adopt the Augsburg Confession, and consent to bo 
tlie head and patron of tho Protestant confederacy; 
they also stated what aid each should atVord to the 
other In case of attack ftrom the enemy. Hut Henry 
was not yet prepared to go so far in the Reformation, 
nor did ho wish to embroil him.self with the emporor. 
See Seckendorf, ubi supra t lib. iii. see. KIG, p 197. 8:e. ; 
j Gardes, ubi iupra, p. 287, &c. ; Burnet’s History of the 

1 Hefonnfititm^ book iii. vol. i. p. 329, Ac. cd. London, 

1 iM-i.'i.— A/nr. 

1 » Ilp.tiidGS tho onus'os whirh, fvince tho councils of 

Constsmcp and Hu.-il, bad divested tho popes of 
ftli relish for such elerical pnrli.aiiu‘nts, pope Clement 
h.ad his own peculiar reasons. It was his misfor- 
tune to he tho illegitimate son of Julius de Medicla, 
and he was afraid hi.s enemio.s in the council might 
avail themselves of this circumstance, to pronounce 
him unworthy of the papal dignity. For it was a 
disputed point, which had never been decided, whether 
a bastard could be a legitimate pope. That a profli- 
gate might be, had bc<‘n decidc<i by usage long since, 
especially by the example of Ale.vandci* VI, 8ec Paul 
Sarpi, tom. i. page .14, &c. ; and Ziegler’s Historia 
dementis VII. in Schclhorn’s Atmcnitat., Hist- EccUtt 
et t.iternr. vol. i. p. 210, kc.-ScM, 
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And tbe poritiflf himself managed so artfully 
as to get rid of his own promise, and soon 
after died in the year 1534.* 

9. His successor, Paul III. seemed more 
tractable, when the emperor addressed him 
on the subject of a council. For lie first 
made a promise in 1535, that he would 
assemble a council at Mantua ; and after- 
wards, A.D. 1536, he actually proclaimed 
one by letters despatched through all the 
Catholic countries. The Protestants, on 
the other hand, foreseeing that in such a 
council everything would go according to 
the opinion and pleasure of the pontilf, 
declared in a convention held at Smalcald 
in 1537, their entire dissatisfaction with 
such a servile council ; yet they procured 
a new summary of their religious faith to 
be drawn up by Luther, which they might 
present to the assembled bishops if occa- 
sion should call for it. Tfiis production 
of Luther is called tbe Articles of Smal- 
cald ; and it was admitted among the 
books from which the religious senti- 
ments of those called Lutherans arc to be 
learned. 2 

1 Kverytl)ln}f pcrtiiinin}? to tliis council is fully and 
intollijfcntly stated, prc-eininoutly by Paul Sarpl, liix- 
loriit Cnncilii Tridenthii, lib. i. — [The Protestants met 
at Smalcald to consider the proposed plan of an Italian 
council, and remonstrated against it, as being to bo hedd 
in Italy. They also insisted that the pope, as one of 
the parties whose cause was to bo tried, should have 
no authority over the council ; and tliat the decision 
bliouiJ be founded solely on the Holy Scriptures. — Mur. 

* The Articles of Smalcald were drawn up in German 
by huther, in his own acrimonious stylo. Tho Augs- 
burg Confession was intended to soften prejudice 
against tho Lutherans, and to conciliate tho good will 
of tho Catholics. Of course the gentle Molancthon 
was employed to write It. Tho Articles of Smalcald, 
on tho contnvry, were a preparation for a campaign 
against ai\ enemy with whom no compromise was 
dccinod possible, and in which victory or death was the 
only alternative. Of course all delicacy towards the 
Catholics was dispensed with, and Luther’s fiery style 
was ciiosen and was ailow’ed full scope. In words, 
the Articles flatly contradict tho Confession In some 
instances ; though in sense they are tho same. Thus 
the Confession (Article xxiv.) says : “ We are unjustly 
charged with having abolished tho mass. For it is 
manifest that witliout boasting wo may say, tho mass 
is observed by us wdth greater devotion and earnest- 
ness than by our opposers." But in the Articles of 
Smalcald, (Part II. Art. 11.) it is said; “That the 
popish mass is the greatest and most horrid abomina- 
tion, as militating directly and violently against these 
articles; and yet it has become thd chief and most 
splendid of all the popish idolatries.” In the Con- 
fession, they applied the name of tho mass to the 
Lutlioran form of tho eucharist. But in these Articles, 
they confine that term to its proper import, the ordinary 
public service among the Catholics. — Tho Articles of 
Smalcald cover 28 folio pages, and are preceded by a 
preface and followed by a treatise on the pow'er and 
supremacy of the pope. The first part contains four 
concise articles, respecting God, tho Trinity, and the 
incarnation, passion, and ascension of Christ, In 
accordauco witli tho Apostles’ and the Athanasian 
Creeds. On these Articles tho Protestants professed 
to agree altogether with tho papists. The second part 
also contains four articles of fundamental importance, 
but in which the Protestants and papists are declared 
to be totally and irreconcilably at variance. They 
relate to the nature and the grounds of justification, the 
mass and saint worship, ecclesiastic^ and monkish 
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10. During these consultations two most ! 
important events occurred, the one very 
injurious to the general interests of religion 
and especially to the cause of tho Reforma- 
tion, the other no less so to. the papal 
dominion. The former was, a new scaition 
of tho furious and fanatical tribe of tho 
Anabaptists ; tho latter was, a revolt of 
Henry VIII. the king of England from 
the Roman pontiff. In the year 1533, 
certain persons of the class of Anabaptists, 
who were more insane and distracted than 
the rest, came to Munster, a city of West- 
phalia, and gave out that they were divinely 
commissioned to set up a sort of holy 
empire on the ruins of all human institu- 
tions. The whole city being excited and 
thrown into great commotion, they pro- 
ceeded to erect the new commonwealth 
conformably to their crude opinions and 
fancies; and placed John Bockholt, a 
tailor of Leyden, at the head of it. But 
the city being taken in tlie year 1535, by 
the bishop of Munster who was aided by 
other German princes, this delirious king 
and his associates w'cre executed witliout 
mercy ; and the now republic was thus 
overthrown soon after its establishment. 
This seditions procedure of certain Ana- 
baptists induced most of the princes of i 
Europe to enact severe laws against the 
entire sect ; in consequence of which, in 
subsequent years vast numbers of them, 
both the innocent and the guilty, were 
miserably put to death. ^ 

11. Ilenry VIII. king of England, who 
h.ad before warmly opposed Luther, a prince 
falling behind none of that age either in 
vice or in talents, being smitten with the 
charms of Anne Boleyn, an English virgin 


establishments, and the claims of the pope. The third 
part contains 15 articles, which tho Trotestants con- 
sidered as relating to very important subjects, but on 
which the papists laid little stress. Tho subjects are, sin, 
the law, repentance, tho gospel, baptism, tho sacraimont 
of tho altar, the kcy.s (or spiritual power), confession, 
excommunication, ordination, celibacy of the clergy, 
churches, good works, monastio vows, and human 
satisfactions for sin. When the Protestants subscribed 
these Articles, Molancthon annexed a reservation to 
his signature, purporting that ho codid admit of a pope, 
provided he would allow tho gospel to ho preached in 
its purity, and would give up his pretensions to a divino 
right to rule, and would found his claims wholly on 
e.xpedlency and human compact. In consequence of 
this dissent from Luther, Molancthon was requested 
to draw up an article on the power and supremacy of 
the popo. He did so ; and the Protestants were well 
pleased with it and subscribed to it. It is annexed to 
the Articles of Smalcald. See Walch’s Introductio in 
Libruis Symbol, lib. 1. cap. v. — Mur. 

* Hamclmann’s lluUnia Kcd(xui<it. rettafi Emn- 
per Inferiorcm Saxoniam et lEostphatiam, par. ii. 
p. 119(», &c. In his collected works; Von Printz, 
.Specimen llittoria /inubaptist. cap, x. xl. xil. p. 04, 
[Sleidan, (knntnentarii de Statu Ilelig. et Reipu/dica^ 
suf> Carolo V. lib. x,; Gerdes, Srrinium Antiquarium. 
tom. ii. p. 377, &c. .509, &c.; Robertson’s History qf 
the Reign pf Charles P J>ook v. p. 245—250,— .Var, 
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of high birth, in order to marry her wished 
to be divorced from his queen, Catharine 
of Aragon aunt to Charles V. and he ap- 
plied to the sovereign pontiff Clement VII. 
to sanction such a mefvsure.* He declared 
however that bis conscience would not allow 
him to cohabit with his queen Catharine, 
because she had been married to his de- 
ceased brother Arthur, and a marriage with 
a brother’s widow was contrary to the law 
of God. Clement through fear of offending 
Cliarles V. contrived various evasions, and 
endeavoured to delude and disappoint 
Henry. He therefore became impatient, and j 
at the suggestion of Thomas Cranmer, who 
was afterwards archbishop of Canterbury 
and a secret friend to the Reformation by 
Luther, consulted nearljr all the universities 
of Europe on the question ; and as most of 
them pronounced marriage with a brother’s 
widow to be unlawful, the king divorced j 
Catharine without the consent of the pon- 
tiff*, and married Anne Boleyn. Henry’s 
defection from the pontiff soon followed. 
For the king being declared by the lords 
and commons of England, supreme head of 
the British church, he in the year 1533 
ejecjted the monks, disposed of all their 
property, and abolished altogether the au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff in England. ^ 
1‘2. This downfall of the popish power in 
England, however, was of little advantage 
to the lovers of a purer religion. For the 
king, though ho destroyed the empire of 
the pontiff, yet retained for the most part 
the old religion ; and he persecuted and 
sometimes punished capitally those who 
thought dinerently from himself on reli- 
gious subjects. Besides, he understood the 


1 Moshoiin errs in representing Henry’s passion for 
Anno Boleyn as the first and grand cause of the king's 
wish to bo divorced from his queon. His father Ijad 
scrupled tho legitimacy of tho marriage; a foreign 
court had made it an objection to intermarriage with 
his children by this wife; and his subjects very gener- 
ally entertained apprehensions respecting tho succes- 
sion to his crown from the same cause. It was state 
policy which first led to the marriage, but it appears 
never to have given entire satisfaction to any one. 
Doubtless Henry was sincere in professing to have 
scruples of conscience on tho subject. But there were 
also other causes. The queen's beauty had faded, and 
some diseases had rendered her person le.s3 agreeable. 
Political considerations or apprehensions respecting 
his successor had influence. And after these causes 
had operated some time, Anno Boleyn came to court 
and the king was charmed with her. This, though the 
last, was henceforth probably not the least reason for 
ills final resolution to divorce his queen. See Hume's 
History of England, ch. .x.\.\. vol. iii. p. 288, &c. Bur- 
net’s History of the lieformation, vol. i. book il. at tbo 
beginning.— A/wr. 

* Besides Burnet and others who have composed 
Histories of the Reformation in England, the Acts of 
this memorable event as collected by David Wilkins, in 
ills Concilia Magnee Britannia! et HiberniiS, tom. iii. 
p. 424, &o. should be consulted. Sec also Ilaynal's 
Anevd. llistoriques, PolUiqites, Militaires, tome i. par. 
il. p. 00, vS:c. and the Nouoeau Diclionnuire Historique 
j et Crit. tome il. p. 388, article Bolcna* I 


[Sect. i. 

title he had assumed of supreme head of 
the British church, to invest him with the 
powers of the Roman pontiff; so that he 
had a right to make decrees respecting re- 
ligion, and to prescribe to the citizens what 
they must believe and practise. During 
his life therefore religion in England was 
coincident with the king’s character, that 
is, uncertain and changeable. Yet the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cran- 
mer, who had the king's confidence and 
was a patron of the reformed religion, ex- 
erted himself by his writings and his actions, 
as much as he prudently could and as the 
instability of the king and other difficulties 
would allow, to diminish gradually the old 
superstition and ignorance, and to increase 
the number of the friends of Luther. ^ 

13. After the pontiff’s first proposed 
council was set aside, various negotiations 
for restoring peace and harmony were held 
between the emperor and the Protestants, 
but without any determinate and solid 
benefit; because the pontiff, by his legates 
and others, generally disconcerted all their 
measures. In the year 1541 the emperor, 
much to the (lisi)leasure of the pontiff, 
ordered select individuals of both parties 
to confer together respecting religion at 
Worms. Accordingly, Philip Melancthon 
and John Eok held a discussion during 
three days.^ The discussion was then 


3 Bcsi<los Burnet, seo Neal’s UiUory of tho Pnrtfam, 
vol. i. chap. }. p. n, Ac. [In the year 1530, king Henry, 
with tho sanction of the convocatiotn prescribed what 
doctrines should bo taught in tho churches ; the sub- 
stance of whicli may be scon in Burnet, Hist. Hofonn. 
vol, i. p. 280, Ac. cd. London, 1825, and in Neal, ubi 
supra, p. G9, Ac. Mr. Neal remarks upon these instruc- 
tions ; “ One sees bore the dawn of tho Reformation ; 
tho Scripture.s and tbo ancient creeds are made the 
standards of faith, witimut tho tradition of the church 
or decrees of the pope; tljo doctrine of justification 
by faitii is well stated ; four of the seven sacraments 
are passed over, and purgatory is left doubtful. But 
transubstantiation, auricular confession, the worship- 
ping of images and saints are still retained." In the 
year 1539, the king and the opposera of the Reformation 
procured a statute to be passed in both houses of par- 
liament, mal<lng it penal to speak or write at all against 
any one of the six following articles: — "First, that in 
the sacrament of the altar, after the consecration, there 
remained no substance of bread and wine, but under 
these forms the natural body and blood of Christ were 
present. Secondly, that communion in both kinds was 
not neces.sary to salvation to all persons, by tlie law of 
God ; but that both the flesh and blood of Christ were 
together in each of the kinds. Thirdly, that priests, 
after the order of priests (after admission to orders), 
might not marry, by the law of God. Fourthly, that 
vows of chastity ought to bo observed, by the law of 
God. Fifthly, that the use of private masses ought to 
bo continued ; which, as it was agreeable to God's law, 
so man received great benefit by them. Sixtiily, that 
auricular confession was expedient and necessary, and 
ought to be retained in the church." This, which was 
called " the bloody statute," was enforced during the 
residue of Henry’s reign or till the year 1547. It 
broi^ht many to the stake and to prison, and caused 
the Reformation to go back rather than advance during 
these eight years. See Burnet, ubi supra, p, 334, &c. 
and Neal, ubi supra, p 75, &c. — Mur. 

* See Rocdcr’s Tract, De Colloquio fVormatiensit Ku- 
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Chap. IV.] 

transferred for certain reasons to the diet 
of Ratisbon of the same year ; in which the 
project of a nameless writer who proposed 
conditions for a peace, was especially sub- 
jected to examination.^ But the protracted 
deliberation had no other effect than to 
bring the parties to a^ree, that this very 
difficult subject should be more fully ex- 
amined in the future council, or if a council 
should not be called, then in the next diet 
of Germany. 

14. After this a very disturbed state of 
things ensued, which required the delibe- 
rations for settling religious controversies to 
be deferred. In the diet of Spire in 1542, 
the pontiff’ by his legate renewed his promise 
of a council, and signified that it should be 
held at Trent, if that place was agreeable. 
The king of the Romans, Ferdinand, and 
the Catholic princes gave their assent; but 
the Protestants rejected both the place and 
the council proposed by the pontiff, and 
demanded a legitimate and free council, 
that is, one which should be exempt from 
the laws and the authority of the pontiff. 
Nevertheless, the pope with the consent of 
the emperor, proceeded to appoint the coun- 
cil; and at the diet of Worms, a.d. 1545, 
the emperor negociated with the Protestants 
to bring them to approve of the council at 
Trent. But these negotiations failing, and 
the emperor seeing no prospect that the 
Protestants would ever subject themselves 
to the council, listened fo the advice of 
Paul III, who urged a resort to arms, and 
in conjunction with that pontiff he secretly 
prepared for war. The leaders of the Pro- 
testants, the landgrave of Hesse and the 
elector of Saxony, took measures not to be 
overwhelmed in a defenceless state, and 
raised forces on their side.’ While this 
storm was gathering, Luther, who was dis- 
posed to contend with prayers and patience 
rather than with arms, m|t a peaceful death 
at Eisleben his native town, on the 18th of 
February, 1546.* 


remb. 1744,4to. [and Slcidan's Comment, de Statu lidig, 
et Jieipufd. lib. xiil. sub flnem. — Alur. 

* See Bieck's Dre^nfaches Interimy Leip. 1721, 8vo, 
ch. i. p, 1, &c. [This conference was held in April, 
1541. The emperor selected the disputants; on the 
part of the Catholics, John Eck, Julius Ptlug, George 
Gropper; on the part of the Protestants, Ph. Melanc- 
thon, Martin Bucer, and John Pistorius. The author 
of the written project (called the first Interim), here 
read and discussed, was supposed to be Gropper, See 
Sleidan, ubi supra ; Robertson’s Charles V. book vi. p. 
294, &c. — Mur. 

* See Robertson’s Hist, (if Charles V. book Tii. p. 
322, &c. — Mur. 

3 See Bower’s 7^»/5? ^ /.u///rr, chap. xl. — Mur. [On 
the latter days of Luther, besides this meagre com- 
pilation by Bower, the English reader should refer to 
Waddington’s Hist, of the Reformation, vol. ill. p. 841, 
&c. ; Scott’s Continuation (f Milner, 8cc. 3d e^tion, 
fol. i. p. 464, kc.—R. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OP TUB REFORMATION, FROM THE 

COMMENCEMENT OP THE WAR OF 8MAL- 

CALD [a.d. 1546], TO THE CONCLUSION 

OP THE RELIGIOUS PEACE [a.D. 1555]. 

1. The destruction of those who should 
oppose the council of Trent had been agreed 
on between the emperor and the pontiff, 
and the opening of the council was to be 
the signal for taking up arms. Accordingly, 
that council had scarcely commenced its 
deliberations at the beginning of the year 
1546, when it was manifest from various 
indications that an imperial papal war 
impended over the Proteirtants. At the 
diet of Ratisbon indeed of this year, a new 
conference or dispute between the principal 
theologians of the two parties had been 
instituted ; but its progress and issue clearly 
showed, that the cause was to be decided 
not by arguments but by arms. The fa- 
thers at Trent passed their first decrees, 
which the Protestants again firmly rejected 
at the diet of Ratisbon; and soon after the 
emperor proscribed the Protestant leaders, 
and began to assemble an army against 
them. 

2. The Saxon and Hessian princes led 
their forces into Bavaria to meet the cm- 

cror, and they cannonaded his camp at 

ngolstadt. A battle was expected to en- 
sue. But as Maurice duke of Saxony (who 
coveted the riches and the high rank of his 
uncle John Frederic, and was seduced by 
the promises of the emperor) now invaded 
the Saxon territories, and as the confede- 
rates of Smalcald were not harmonious in 
their views, and as the money promised 
them from France did not arrive, the Pro- 
testant army was broken up and the elector 
of Saxony returned home. The emperor 
pursued him by forced marches, and fell 
upon him unawares near Miihlberg on the 
Elbe, the 24th of April, 1547» where after 
an unsuccessful battle, and betrayed proba- 
bly by his friends, he was taken prisoner. 
The other Protestant prince, rhilip of 
Ilesse, by advice of his son-in-law Maurice 
and of the elector of Brandenburg, threw 
himself upon the mercy of the emperor, 
expecting according to the emperor’s pro- 
mise to be forgiven and to be set at liberty. 
But he was nevertheless kept a prisoner ; 
and it is reported that the emperor violated 
his promise in this instance and deluded 
the Hessian prince by the ambiguity of 
some German words. But this part of the 
history has not yet been so investigated 
as to make the imprisonment of the land- 
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grave and the grounds of it altogether 
clear. * 

3. After this victory, the cause of the 
Protestants appeared irrecoverably ruined, 
and that of the Roman pontiff triumphant. 
In the diet held soon after at Augsburg 
and which was surrounded by troops, the 
emperor demanded of the Protestants to 
submit the decision of the religious contro- 
versy to the council of Trent. The greater 
part consented, and in particular Maurice 
of Saxony who had received from Charles 
the electoral dignity, of which together 
with a part of his territories John Frederic 
had been deprived, and who also was ex- 
tremely solicitous for the liberation of his 
father-in-law, the landgrave of Hesse. But 
the emperor lost the benefit of this assent 
to the council of Trent. For upon a ru- 
mour that the pestilence had aj)pcarcd at 
Trent, a great part of the fathers retired 
to Bologna ; and thus the council was 
broken up.^ Nor could the emperor pre- 
vail upon the pope to re-assemble the coun- 
cil without delay. As the prospect of a 
council was now more distant, the emperor 
deemed it necessary in the interim to 
adopt some project, which might preserve 
the peace in regard to religion until the 
council should assemble. Hence he caused 
a paper to be drawn up by Julius Pllug, 
bishop of Nuumburg, Michael SIdonius a| 
paf)ist, and John Agricola of Kislebcn, j 
which should serve as a rule of faith and ' 
worship to the professors of both the old i 
! religion and the new, until the meeting of 
the council; and this paper, because it had 
not the force of a permanent law, was com- 
monly called the Interim.* 


' Besides the accounts of the common historians, 
Grosch has well described all tlieso transactions in his 
Vertheidigunt^ der Emngdischen Kirche gegen Ootffr. 
Arnold, p. 29, &c. [See Slcidan's Comment, de Statu 
Jielig. et Reipubl. lib. xviii. and the very full })istory of 
this war in Robertson's Hist, qf Charles V. book viii. 
p. 338, &c. and book ix. p. 360, &c. — Mur. [See also 
Ranke’s Deutsche Geschichte vn Zeitalter d. lieformat. 
vol. iv. not yet translated into Knglish. Tlds valuable 
work terminates at the death of Charles V. — H. \ 

* The report of a pestilence was a mere pretence. 
The pope, Paul III. was equally jealous of the council, 
which had not been disposed in ail respects to govern 
itself by his orders, as he was of the growing power of 
the emperor, which he did not wish to see farther in- 
creased by the council. He indeed hated the Protes- 
tants ; but he did not wisli to see the emperor, under 
colour of enforcing the decrees of the council, acquire 
a more absolute authority over Germany. Ho had al- 
ready withdrawn his troops from the imperial army, 
and he now wished to see the council dispersed. The 
Spanish members opposed him, but he found means to 
prevail.— 5c/i/. 

* See Bieck’s Dreyfaches Interim^ Oslander’s His- 
toria Ecclesiastical cent. xvi. lib. ii. c. Ixviii. p, 425, 
and others. Respecting the authors and the editions 
of the Interim, see a disquisition in the Ddnisefse 
Jiibliotfiek, part v. p. 1, &c. and part vi. p. IS.'J, 8co 
[The Interim may be seen at large in Goldast’s Con- 
stitutiones Impt riales, tom. i. p. 618, &c.; also in J. C. 
Fable’s continuation of Floury’s Ecchaiastfeal History, 


[Srct. L 

4. This paper called the Interim, though 
very favourable to the papal cau.se, was 
equally disjiloasing to the pontiff and to the 
professors of the true or Lutheran religion. 
When the emperor communicated it to the 
diet of Augsburg, the elector of Mentz 
without taking the sense of the members rose 
and, in the name of the diet, assented to it. 
Most of the princes, therefore, though wilh 
reluctance, acquiesced. Those who opposed 
it were for the most part compelled by the 
power and arms of the emperor to submit, 
and the calamities and oppressions which 
followed in Germany are almost inde- 
scribable. Maurice, elector of Saxony, who 
occupied middle ground between those who 
approved and those who rejected the In- 
terim, held several consultations at Leipsic 
and other places, in (he year 1548, with his ! 
theologians and principal men, of whom | 
Philip Melancthon wa.s most distinguished, i 
that bo might deteiniinc what course to i 
pursue. The result of the protracted ; 
dediberation was, that Melancthon (whom i 
the otlier theologians followed) partly from 
fear of the emperor and partly from conde- 
scension to his sovereign, decitled that the 
whole instrument called the Interim could 
by no means l.>c admitted, but that there 
was no impediment to receiving and ap- ; 
proving it, so far as it concerned things not j 
essential in religion or things indifferent I 
(adiaphora^.). This decision gave rise to ' 
the Adiaphoristic controversy among the 
Lutherans, which will be described in the 
history of the Lutheran church. In this 
state of things the cause of the reformed 
religion of Luther was in imminent peril ; 
and had the pontiff and the emperor known 
how to take advantage of their good fortune, 


lib. c.slv. sec. 21—23, Latin, by R. T. Alexander, vol. 
NAxi-v. p. 640 — 586. See also Schrooekh's Kirrhengcu h . 
sett der, Reformat, vol. i. p. 674, &c. ; Robertson’s //A/. 
qf Charles V. book ix. p. 377, &c. The Interim con- 
si.stc(l of twenty-si.x articles drawn up with great care, 
and in a very conciliatory spirit. On most doctrioal 
points, such as man’s prinative rectitude, apostac\. 
original sin, redemption by Christ, necessity of diviii.- 
grace, Imman merit, &c. it adopted, very much, scrip- 
tural views and language; and might have been a - 
sented to by the Protestants, witliout sacrificing pi^rhap;^ 
any fundamental truths. But it retained the mass, all 
the seven sacraments, the hierarchy, tiie traditions, tin 
ceremonies, in short the whole exterior of the Catholic 
establishment and worship, with the sole exceptions of 
tolerating Uie marriage of the clergy and comnmiuon 
in both kinds. Yet it limited the authority of the 
pontiff, and so explained the grounds and u.ses of the 
Romish rites, as to make them the least offensive pos« 
siblo.— Mar. [On this perplexing passage of Lutheran 
church-bijitory to which reference will afterwards be 
made, see Gieseler, Lehrbuch neueren Kirehenges. 
Bonn, 1840, vol. i. p. .342, &c. This work has not yet 
been translated into English, though fully as valuablH 
as his other one. The section (see. 9) in particular 
which treats of the Interim is marked by all tlio ch.t. 
racteristic e.vcellencics of this acewate and judiciot^s 
compiler. See also Scott’s Continuation of Milner, ifec. 
vol. il. p. ‘>.4, &c. — R. 
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they might doubtless have either totally 
crushed the Lutheran church, or depressed it 
greatly and brought it into embarrassment. 

5. In the midst of these contests Julius 
III. who succeeded Paul III. in the govern- 
ment of the Romish church a.d. 1550, being 
overcome by the entreaties of the emperor, 
consented to revive the council of Trent. 
The emperor therefore at the diet of Augs- 
burg, which he again surrounded with his 
troops, conferred with the princes on the 
prosecution of the council. The major p irt 
agreed that the council ought to go on, and 
Maurice, elector of Saxony, consent(‘.d yet 
only on certain conditions.* At the close 
of the diet therefore, a.d. 1551, the emperor 
directed all to prepare themselves for the 
council, and promised to use his endeavours 
that everydiing should there be done in a 
religious and Christian manner, and without 
passion. Hence confessions of faith to be 
exhibited to the council were drawn up, 
one in Saxony by Melanethon, and another 
at Wiirtemberg by John Brentiiis. Besides 
the ambassadors of the duke, some of the 
theologians of Wiirtemberg also repaired ; 
to Trent. But the Saxons, at the head of 
whom was Melanethon, though they set 
out, advanced no farther than Nuremberg; 
for their sovereign [the elector Maurice] 
only made a show of obedience to the will 
of the emperor, while he was really design- 
ing to subject Charles to his own pleasure. 

d. What plans and pur'j'joses Charles V. 
was pursuing amid these commotions in 
Germany will appear if we consider the 
circumstances of the times, and coiTi])arc 
the diirerent parts of his conduct. The 
emperor, relying more than prudence would 
dictate upon his own powers and good for- 
tune, wished to make these disquietudes 
arising out of religion subservient to the 
enlargement and establishment of his power 
in Germany, and to the diminution of the 
resources and the rjghts of the princes. 
Moreover, as he had in like manner long 
wished to see the authority and dominion 
of the Roman pontiffs diminished and con- 
fined within some definite limits, so that 
they might no longer interrupt the progress 
of his designs, so he hoped by means of the 
council this wish might be x’ealized, since 

* These conditions were, that the council should 
rescind all its past acta and begin anew ; that the di- 
vines of the Augsburg Confession should not only be 
heard, but have the right of voting ; that the pontiff 
should place himself under the jurisdiction of the coun- 
cil, and should not have the presidency of it ; and that 
he should release the bishops from their oath of alle- 
giance to him, so that they might give their opinions 
freely. The assent under these conditions was read 
before the diet, and request made that it might be 
entered entire upon the journals, but this request was 
refused. Sec Slcidan’s Comment. &c. lib. xxii. fol. 576, 

1556.— A/ur. 


by means of the councils formerly held at 
Constance and Basil, a check was laid upon 
the exorbitant lust of power in tlie Romish 
bishops. For he had no doubt that by 
means of his ambassadors and bishops, 
those of Spain and Germany and others, 
he should be able so to control the delibera- 
tions of the council that all its decrees 
and acts would be conformable to his plans 
and wishes.* But all these expectations 
and designs were frustrated by that very 
Maurice, by whose assistance principally 
Charles had beim able to break down the 
power of the Protestants. 

7. Long had Maurice in vain solicited 
for the liberation of his father-in-law, Philip 
of Hesse; and long had the greatest princes 
of Germany and Jtlurope importunately 
petitioned the emperor to set at liberty 
both the landgrave of Hesse and the late 
elector of Saxony. AVhen thereforo Mau- 
rice perceived that he had been duped, and 
that Charles had hostile designs upon the 
liberties of Germany, be entered into an 
alliance with the king of France and with 
certain German princes, for asserting tlie 
rights of the Germanic nation ; and in the 
year 1552 he led forth a well-appointed 
army against the cmj^cror. And he con- 
ducted the business with such celerity and 
vigour, that he was very near falling upon 
Charles unawares and in a state of security 
atinnspruck. This sudden storm so terrified 
Charles, that he appeared quite ready to 
agr(‘.e to any terms of peace ; and soon after 
at Passaii, he not only gave present tran- 
quillity to the Protestants, but promised to 
assemble a diet within six months, at which 
the long-protracted religious contests should 
be wholly terminated. Thus the very man 
who had given a severer blow perhaps than 
any other to the Protestant cause, was the 
mail to establish and give triumph to that 
cause, when it was nearly ^iven up and 
abandoned. Y'et ATaurice did not live to 
see the result of his undertaking ; for the 
next year he fell in a battle against Albert 
of Brandenburg, at Sievershausen.^ 

2 This is clearly and satisfactorily shown in RwlKirt- 
son's History qf Charles T. vol. iii. p. 58, 207 — Schl. 

* Maurice was all his life a Protestant at heart. But 
be was selfish, ambitious, and ungrateful. His base 
attack upon the dominions of his uncle John Frederick 
during the war of Srnalcald was the chief cause of 
the unhappy termination of that war, and of all the 
calamitieH endured by tbo Protestants from the year 
1548 to 1552. During this period he sided with the 
emperor, for the sake of acquiring an increase of ter- 
ritory and the rank of an elector. Yet he did not 
abandon the Protestant religion, nor so enforce the 
Interim as to restrain the exercise of that religion 
among his subjects. Ho probably had been deceived by 
the emperor’s hollow promises not to Injure the cause 
of Protestantism. When he perceived this, and also 
discovered the emperor’s designs to overthrow the 
liberties of Gej many, he was mortified, stung by his 
conscience, and rou.scd to indignation. lie therefore 


8. The Diet which the emperor promised 
at the pacification of Passau could not be 
assembled on account of commotions that 
arose in Germany and other impediments, 
until the year 1555. But in this year at 
Augsburg, and in presence of Ferdinand 
the emperor’s brother, that memorable 
convention was held which gave to the 
Protestants, after so much slaughter and so 
many calamities and conflicts, that firm and 
stable religious peace which they still enjoy. 
For on the 25th of September, after various 
discussions, all those who had embraced the 
Augsburg Confession were pronounced free 
anti exempt from all jurisdiction of the 
pontifl’ and the bishops, and were bidden to 
live securely under their own laws and 
! regulations; and liberty was given to all 
Germans to follow which of the two reli- 
gions they pleased; and lastly, all those 
were declared to be public enemies of Ger- 
many who should presume to make war 
upon others or to molest them on the 
ground of their religion.^ Nothing scarcely 

determined to bring down the power of the emperor, and 
to rescue both the Trotestant religion and the liberties 
of ids country from oppression. See Robertson’s lJis~ 
tary of Chariot V. book x. p. 285, &c. The treaty of 
Passau between the emperor and Maurice, August 2d, 
1552, laid the foundation of the liberties of the German 
Protestant church. “Its chief articles wcre,--That 
before tiie 1 2th of August the confederates shall lay 
down their arms and disband their forces; Tliat on or 
before that day tlie landgrave shall be set at liberty, and 
be conveyed in safety to his castle of Ilheinfela ; That 
a Diet shall be held within six months, in order to 
deliberate concerning the most proper and effectual 
method of preventing for the future all disputes and 
dissensions about religion; Ti»at in the mean time, 
neither the emperor n«»r any other prince shall, upon 
any pretext whatever, offer any injury or violence to 
those who adhere to the confession of Augsburg, but shall 
allow tliem to enjoy the free and undisturited exercise 
of their religion ; That, in return, the Protestants shall 
not molest the Catholics, either in the e.xcrciso of their 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction or in performing their reli- 
gious ceremonies; TJiat tlie imperial chamber shall 
adtnlnister Justice impartially to persons of both 
parties, and Protestants bo admitted indiscriminately 
with tlie Catholics to sit as judges in that court ; That 
if the next Diet should not bo able to terminate the 
disputes with regard to religion, the stipulations in the 
present treaty in behalf of the Protestants shall con- 
tinue for ever in full power and vigour ; That none of 
the confederates shall be liable to any action on account 
of what had happened during the course of the war ; 
That tlie consideration of those encroachments which 
had been mad^ as Maurice pretended, upon the consti- 
tution and liberties of the empire, shall be remitted to 
the approaching Diet; That Albert of Brandenburg 
shall be compreTicnded in the treaty, provided ho shall 
accede to it, and disband his forces before the i2th of 
August.” Robertson's Charles V. nhi supra, p. 414, 
Ac. See also Sleidan’s Comment Ac. lib. xxiv. folio 
C61.— Mur. 

» See Schiller’s tract, De Pace Religiosa, published 
in 1700, 4to; Lehmann’s Acta Puhlica et Originalia 
de Pace Beiigiota, Krankf. 1707, fol. [The compact 
entitled the religious peace, as extracted from the acts 
of the Diet of Augsburg of Sept. 25, 16,55, may be 
seen at large in Struve’s Corptu Juris Publici Acade- 
nucum,ed. 2d, Jena, 1734, p. 169-214. It embraces 
twenty-two articles, and is founded on the treaty of 
Fassau described In tlie preceding note. It places the 
believers in the Augsburg ConfesMon and the Catholics 
on the same ground, as dtizens and as members of the 


could more clearly demonstrate the super- 
stition, ignorance, and wretchedness of that 
age, and consequently the necessity which 
existed for a reformation in the prevalent 
views of religion and things sacred, than 
the fact that most of the Germans needed 
to be instructed by so many writings, con- 
troversies, and wars, before they could 
assent to regulations so equitable, and so 
consonant to reason and the holy Scrip- 
tures. 

9. While those events were taking place 
in Germany, the English were deploring 
the very near extinction of the light of pure 
religion ; and witnessing the continual per- 
secution of their countrymen, they esteemed 
those Germans hajipy who had escaped from 
the Romish tyranny. Henry VI II. whose 
vices obstructed the progress of the Refor- 
mation, died in the year 1547. Ills son 
and successor Edward VI. a child in years 
but mature in wisdom, intelligence, and 
virtue, having collected around him learned 
men from every quarter, and particularly 
some from Germany of the mildest charac- 
ter, as Martin Bucer and Paul Fagius, 
ordered the kingdom to be purged entirely 
of the popish fictions, and a better religion 
to be publicly taught. But be was removed 
by death in 1553, to the immense grief of 
his subjects.* 11 is sister Mary, daughter 

empire, and forbids all molestation of the one class by 
the other ; prohibits proselytizing, but allows voluntary 
transition from one religion to the other. Yctbeneficed 
Catholics, if they turned Protestants, were to lose their 
benefices. All other denominations of Christians, 
except Catholics and Lutherans, are expressly excluded 
from the privileges of this compact. (Art. IV. “ Atta- 
raen cieteri omnes, qui alteri prapnominatarum harum 
binarum Religionum non slot adheerentes, sub hac 
pace, non comprehensi, sed plane exclusl esse debent.”) 
The Zwinglians, Calvinists, or Reformed, were there- 
fore left in tlic same state as before. The treaty still 
contemplated a more full adjustment of all points ot 
controversy in a general or national council or in a 
future diet ; yet it contained an express stipulation that 
the principles here settled siiould remain inviolate for 
ever. In tlie imperial cities, and wlierevur the profes- 
sors of both religions had hitlicrto enjoyed equal reli- 
gious liberty, they were to continue to enjoy the some. 
The pope was exceedingly displeased with this peace ; 
and he tried to persuade the emperor to renounce it, 
promising to absolve him from his oath. But the ! 
emperor would not consent. Yet the Catholics were ! 
never satisfied with it. And some ambiguities in the j 
language of it and some of its odious provisions, such j 
as excluding all but Lutherans and Catholics from a 
participation in it, and subjecting beneficed Catholics 
to the loss of their livings if tiiey became Lutherans, 
led on to contention, and at last produced in the next | 
century the Thirty Years* War, which nearly ruined 
Germany. — Alur. [Scott’s Continuation qf Milner, Ac. 
vol. ii. p. 85, Ac.— f?. 

* By the act of supremacy, the sole right of reform- 
ing the church was in the crown. This right the 
regents claimed and exercised during the king’s mino- 
rity, notwithstanding the objections of the opponents 
of reform. Henry had assigned to his son sixteen 
regents of the kingdom, besides tweh’C privy counsel- 
lors; and a majority of these were friendly to the 
Reformation. The leading reformers at that time were^ 
king Kdward himself, the duke of Somerset lord pro- 
tector, the archbishops Craniner and Holgatc, Sir W. 
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of that Catherine whom Henry VIII. had 
divorced, was heiress of the kingdom ; and 
being a woman bigotedly devoted to the 
religion of her ancestors and governed by 
her passions, she again obtruded the Catho- 
lic religion upon the English ; nor did she 
hesitate to put to the most cruel death great 
numbers of those who resisted, and even 
persons of the highest rank, among whom 
Thomas Craniner, archbishop of Canterbury 


Paget, secretary of state, lord vi.scount Idsle high admi- 
ral, and the bishops liolbcach, Goodrich, Latimer, and 
Ridley. The loaders in opposition to reform were— the 
princess Mary, earl Wriuthesley, and bishops Tonstal, 
Gardiner, and Bonner. The obstacles to reformation 
were, the profound ignorance and super.stition of the 
people at large, the resistance of the bishops, the 
incompetence and selfishness of the inferior clergy, the 
want of ecclesiastical funds, and the deficiency of 
preachers who could spread the light of truth. The 
court ordered a visitation of all the churclies, and for- 
bade any to preach out of their parishes without a 
license during the visitation. The first book of Homi- 
lies was set forth, to be read in the churclies where the 
incumbents were incompetent to preach ; and thirty- 
b1.v 1 ‘oyal injunctions, regulating worsliip and religious 
order, were issued. Bishops Bonner and Gardiner 
refused obedience to the injunctions, and were sent to 
prison. The parliament which met in November, 1,^47, 
repealed the laws which sanctioned persecution, and 
also the statute of the Si.K Articles which had been a 
h.ar to reformation, ordered tlie communion to be given 
in both kinds, empowered the king to appoint all 
bishops, and sequestered what remained of chantry 
lands and other pious legacies of former days. This 
year, Peter Martyr of Florence was made divinity pro- 
fessor at Oxford, and Martin Bucer at Cambridge. 
Ochinus and Fagius, also foreigners, wero employed in 
the English oluuch. Religious controversy grew warm, 
and was introduced into the pulpits. In September tlie 
king forbade all preaching, till he should decreo what 
might be preaclied. Some bishops were appointed to 
reform the oflices of the church or tlie formula.H of 
worship. This was tiie first liturgy of king Edward. 
In January, 1.549, parliament ratified the new liturgy, 
and made it penal to use any other. A new visitation 
was appointed by the court to sec that the new liturgy 
wa.s introduced. Some tumults and insurrections 
ensued, but they were soon quieted. The Anabaptists 
were persecuted, and likewise all opposers of tlie new 
liturgy. In November, 1-550, parliament autborl.sed the 
king to revise the canon law of England. A new 
digest in fifty-one titull was formed, but never sanc- 
tioned, not being completed till Just before the king's 
death. Tho new ritual was pressed. The recusants 
were either papists who were attached to the old ritual, 
or Nonconformists who (like Hooper) objected to tho 
sacerdotal garments and wished for a more simple 
worship. Both were persecuted. In 1.5.51 Cranmer 
and Ridley drew up new articles of faith, forty-two in 
number, which the council publi.shed. In 1552 the 
Common Prayer-Book was again revised, and made 
nearly the same as it now is. In January, 1553, it wa.s 
sanctioned by parliament. This year king Edward 
died, and the Reformation was arrested before it bad 
obtained a firm e.stabli8hment or that degree of perfec- 
tion which its authors designed. See Burnet’s Uitiory 
(^f the Reformat, vol. ii. par. i. book i.; and Neal’s 
Hut. of the Puritans, vol. i. chap, li.— Mur. [To these 
authorities might have been added Collier’s EccL'sias- 
ticnl History, 2 vols. fol. lately reprinted in 8 vols. 8vo. 
The more recent works on the English Reformation are 
Soames’ History of the Reformation of the Church of 
England, Lend. 1 826-28, 4 vols. 8vo, terminating at the 
year 1563; Carwithen’s History of the Church of Eng- 
utnd to the Revolution, Lond. 1829-33, 3 vols. 8yo. If 
the reader wishes for a succinct outline of this impor- 
tant revolution in England, he will find a very striking 
one in Blunt's spirited Sketch of Ihe Reformation in 
England (Murray’s Family Library), Lend. 1832. All 
these writers are prejudiced, though in different de- 
grees, against the Puritan party.— /L 


and author of the recent prostration of the 
papal power in England, stood conspicuous. 
But the death of the queen, who died 
without issue in 1558, put an end to this 
scene of rage. * For her successor on tlie 
British throne, Elizabeth, a woman of 
masculine resolution and sagacity, rescued 
her country entirely from the power of the 
pontiir, and established that form of religion 
and worship which still prevails in Eng- 
land. This is ditferent from that form 
which the counsellors of Edward hud de- 
vised, and approaches nearer to the usages 
and institutions of the previous times ; yet 
it is very far removed from that which is 
held sacred at Rome.* 


' Queen Mary disguised licr intentions till fully esta- 
blished on tlie tiirone, and then proceeded to release 
from prison and restore to their sees tlio popish bishops 
Bonner, Gardiner, Tonstal, Ac. and to imprison the 
reformer.^, Cranmer, Hooper, Coverdalo, Rogers, llol- 
gate, and otliers. Eight hundred friends to reformation 
lied to tlie Continent, and settled cliietly along tlic 
Rhine. Among these were five bishops, five deans, four 
archdeacons, and above fifty doctors in divinity, besides 
noblemen, merchants, &c. The foreigners, Peter 
Martyr, and John A liRsco with his congregation, were 
.expelled tlio country. A compliant parliament in 
October, 1553, repealed the laws of king Edward in 
favour of a rctbnnation, restored things to the state in 
which Henry VIII. lift Uiem, and made it penal to 
practise the Reformed religion. The convocation fully 
agreed with tho parliament. In 1554 the queen ap- 
pointed a visit.ation of the churches to restore tlio 
former state of things. Si.x bl.shops were turned out, 
tho mass was set up, and tho popish rites everywhere 
restored. All the married and recusant clergy, to tho 
numlier of some thousands, were deprived. Tliis year 
the queen married Philip king of Spain, In November 
an obsequious jiarlianicnt was assembled, cardinal Polo 
wiis recalled, anil as papal legate ho fully restored 
popifry, and reunited lOngland to the papal throne. The 
parliament proceeded in 1555 to reiteal ail laws in favour 
of a reformation passed slnco the time Henry VIH. 
first began his contest with the pope, and to revive tlio 
old laws against heretics. The tires of persecution 
wero now kindled. John Rogers was tiio first martyr, 
and bishops Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer were among 
the victims. Of those executions, bishop Bonner was 
the chief agent. The whole number put to death during 
the remainder of this reign was about 288, besides those 
who died in prison and great numbers wiio fied the 
country. Popery was now completely triumphant, and 
the Reformation seemed entirely suppressed. See 
Burnet, ubi stepra, book ii. and Neal, ubi supra, chap, 
iii. — Mur. 

* Queen Mary died November J7th, 15.58, and her 
sister Eli^abeth was iimnediately proclaimed. She had 
a vigorous, resolute mind, and was friendly to the 
Reformation. Claiming supreme power both in church 
and state, she determined to restore forthwitli the 
Reformed religion. In December 1658, she inhibited 
all preaching for the present. Tlie exiles hastened 
home, and were somewhat divided among themselves 
in respect to their views of discipline and rites of wor- 
ship, in consequence of what they had w itnessed while 
abroad. Tho English bishops were all opposed to 
reformation. The court secured a compliant parlia- 
ment, which met in January, 1559, repealed the perse- 
cuting laws of queen Mary, invested tlie sovereign witli 
power to regulate the doctrine, discipline, and worship 
of the church, to appoint all bishops, and to establish 
High Commission Courts, w ith powers nearly equal to 
the Inquisition. The queen appointed doctors Parker, 
Grindal, Cox, and others, to revise king Edward’s 
liturgy ; which being slightly altered, was ratified by 
parliament in April, and enjoined upon the whole 
nation by law. On the rise of parliament, the bishops 
were called upon to take the oath of supremacy. AH 
except Olio [of tliis one, some very curious particulars 
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10. Into the neighbouring kingdom of 
Scotland the elements of a purer religion 
wero early introduced, by certain young 
noblemen who had resided in Germany. 
But the papal power, supported by inhuman 
laws and penalties, for many years pre- 
vented it from taking firm root. The 
principal author of the entire abolition of 
the Romish dominion over Scotland was 
John Knox, a disciple of Calvin, a man 
of eloquence and of a bold and fearless 
character. Proceeding from Geneva to 
Scotland in the year 1559, he in a short 
time so roused up the people by his dis- 
courses, that the majority of them aban- 
doned the institutions of their fathers and 
destroyed every vestige of the Romish 
religion.* From tliat time onward the 

have been lately brought to light in Lamb’s Ilislorkal 
Account of Dte Thirty-nine Articles^ 4to, p. II . — /i.] 

I refused, and were turned out to the number of four- 
teen. New bishops favourable to the Reformation were 
appointed by the queen, and consecrated by the cx- 
blshops of king Edward’s reign. The queen now 
ordered a general visitation of the cliurchea ; and Issued 
llrty-two Injunctions regulating worship and disuipline, 
tlie lives and duties of clergymen, rites, ceremonies, 
holy days, K c. with penalties against recusants. Of the 
clergy, only about ’200 refused obedience and lost thoir 
livings. In 150*2, tiie parliament confirmed the Refor- 
mation effected by the queen. The convocation revised 
the forty-two articles of faith of king Edward, made 
some not very important alterations, and reduced the 
number to thirty-nine ; yet they were not ratified by 
parliament till 1.571. Respecting the forms of w’orship, 
the convocation was nearly equally divided ; and they 
debated with great warmth, the minority urging a 
greater simplicity of worship. Here the Puritan party 
began to show itself. Hut the queen was fond of a 
splendid worship ; and claiming supreme dominion in 
religious matters, she rigorously enforced uniformity. 
Thus the Reformation was arrested, and the established 
church in England has ever since remained substan- 
tially the same as In the year 15d2. See Burnet, nbt 
tupra, vol. ii. part 1. book Hi.; Neal, ubi mpra, vol. i. 
chap, iv. — Mur. [See the works referred to in a pre- 
vious note ; with Strype’s valuable Mcmorinlsf and more 
recently Todd's Life qf Crartincr, Lond. 1831, 2 vols. 
The Romanist view of these transactions may be seen 
in Dodd's Church History qf England, from 1500 to 1688, 

3 vols. fol. newly reprinted in 8vo, and edited by Tierney, 
five volumes of which have already appeared. I need 
scarcely add that all the civil histories of England by 
Rapln, Hume, Lin^ard, Mackintosh, ^c. embrace this 
period ; and a rapid sketch may be found in Hallam’s 
Constitutional Hist, qf Eng. vol i. chap. ii. &c. — R. 

* Neal’s History qf the Puritans, vol. 1. p. 165, &c. 
232, 234, 569, and others ; Calderwood’s History <\f the 
Church qf Scotland, Lond. 1680, fol.; Buchanan's Rerum 
Scoticarum Historia, lib. xvi. sec. xxl. &c. p. 361, &c. cd. 
Ruddimann ; Melvil’s Memoires, tome i. p. 73, &c.; 
f M‘Cjpie*s Life qf John Knox ; Robertson’s Hist, qf Scot- 
land t Scott’s Lives qf the Protestant Rejormeis in 
Scotland, Edlnb. 1810, 8vo. The martyrdom of Patrick 
Hamilton in 1628 at St. Andrews made a deep impres- 
sion on many of his countrymen. It produced inquiry 
on religious subjects ; and from that time there were 
always more or fewer Scots who preached against the 
prevailing religion ; e.g. friar Seaton, one Forest, and 
others. But the priests frequently brought tho re- 
formers to the stake. Two were burned in 1534, while 
othws fled into England. In 1539, five were burned at 
Edinburgh and two at Glasgow. In the same year the 
famous George Buchanan wont Into exile. In 1642, 
several Scottish noblemen were carried prisoners of war 
into England, where some of them imbibed a favour- 
able opinion of the reformed religion. In 154.3, 
Hamilton, earl of Arran and lord protector, was 
friendly to the reformed ; but he was so vigorously 


Scots Lave pertinaciously adhered to that 
form of religion and discipline, which was 
established at Geneva under the auspices 
of John Calvin, Knox’s preceptor; nor 
could any considerations afterwards induce 
them to adopt the ecclesiastical institutions 
and forms of worship of the English. 

1 1 . In Ireland, the Reformation was ex- 
posed to the same fluctuations and fortunes 
as in England. When Henry VIIT. upon 
the abrogation of the pontifical power, was 
declared supreme head of tlie English 
church, George Brown, an English Augus- 
tinian monk whom the king in 1535 had 
created archbishop of Dublin, proceeded to 
purge the churches of his province of their 
images, relics, and superstitious rites; and 
he exerted such influence, that the king’.s 
supremacy (by which was meant the royal 
I power over the church) was acknowledged 
m Ireland. Accordingly the king soon 
after expelled the monks from Ireland, and 
di'stroycd their houses. Under Edward 
VI. the Reformation in Ireland continued 
to be urged forward by the same arch- 
bishop. But Mary the sister of Edward 
persecuted with fire and sword those who 
embraced the reformed religion, in Ireland 
as well as in England ; and Brown and the 
other bishops who favoured the Reformation 

opposed by cardinal Beaton that be dared not openly 
protect them. In 1.545 George Wishart was burned by 
cardinal Beaton, to the general disgust of the nobility. 
A number of young men of spirit and birth associated 
together, and assassinated the cardinal in his palace of 
St. Andrews, and then taking po.ssession of the castle, 
hchl it for some years and thus nflordod a rendezvous 
for the Reformed. In 1.547 John Knox retired thither 
with his pupils, and was soon made a preacher. St. 
Andrews was afterwards besieged and taken ; and Knox 
with the other prisoners was sent to France, and there 
kept in the galleys. In 1552 the queen-mother found it 
necessary to purchase the support of the reformed, now 
a powerful party, by affording them protection; and 
for six years they suffered little molestation. In 15.58, 
the queen was obliged by her allies to withdraw her 
protection, and the reformed, now very numcroui 
especially in tho largo towns and among the nobles, 
were again persecuted. The burning of Walter Mill 
induced them to combine and to assert their right to 
believe and to worship according to the dictates of their 
consciences. A civil war ensued, and queen Elizabeth 
of England aided the Scottish reformed. In 1559 John 
Knox returned to Scotland, and by his eloquence and 
activity carried forward the Reformation triumphantly. 
The queen regent died in Juno, and peace was con- 
cluded in August, 1560. The parliament assembled 
soon after, and in this year and tlie following fully 
established the Protestant religion according to the 
views of John Knox, and passed laws for the suppres- 
sion of the Catholic religion throughout the country. 
Thus was the Scottish Reformation ut last achieved.— 
Seethe authors above cited.— A/nr. [In addition to 
them, and to the works mentioned in note 1, page 586, 
above, the student should also consult Spotlswood’s 
History qf the chv* ch and state qf Scotland from 203 to 
1625, fol. Edin. 1677; and Keith’s History of the affairs 
of the church and state qf Scotland from the beginning 
qfthe Reformation to the retreat qf Q. Mary into Eng- 
land in 1568, fol. Edin. 1734; both of whom 
ardent Episcopalians ; and Tytler’s History qf Scotland, 
volumes five and six, who, like all other £pi8Coi>a]ian 
writers, has not treated the Scottish reformers with 
ordinary candour or Justice. — 11, 
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were deprived of their offices. Under 
Elizabeth everything was restored, and the 
Irish adopted the form of religion and dis- 
cipline which was established in England.* 

1 2. Soon .after the Scots, the inhabitants 
of the provinces now called the United 


* See the life of George Brown, lato archbishop of 
Dublin, London, 1081,410, and which is reprinted in 
the collection called tht Harkian Mimdlany, vol. v. 
bond. 1745, 4to, No. IxxbL [The Ueformod religion 
never has had the assent <k the Irish people at lat‘ge. 
Henry VIII. attempted liAt> more thatj to establish 
his supremacy over the ahurch of Ireland. And 
though he succeeded in proTOring the vote of a majo- 
rity in the Irish parliament &or it, the people and the 
clergy very generally would rtever admit it. He sup- 
pressed the monasteries and cVnfiscated their funds, but 
this did not suppress popery. Queen Mary easily and 
at once restored everything in country, except the 
confiscated property. She dcpri^^d archbishop Brown 
in 15.54, but did not attempt to persecute “ with fire and 
sword” the handful of Protestants in that country 
until near the close of her reign, when she sent over 
Dr. Colo with a commission for that purpose. His 
commission however was stolen from him on the way, 
and he had to return to England for another; but 
lioforo he reached Ireland a second time the queen died, 
and he could not proceed to his bloody work. Queen 
I’dizabeth caused herself to bo proclaimed head of the 
church in Ireland, and undertook to enforce every where 
the Protestant doctrines and worship. But without 
success. The recusant clergy indeed lost their livings, 
and some Protestant clergymen were introduced into 
the country. But the people at largo would not attend 
the Protestant worship. Thus, while Prote.stantism 
was the only ostablishod religion and the only one 
legally tolerated, it was followed by few except tlie 
oflicers of government, and such English families as 
removed to Ireland to enjoy the estates they acquired 
there. In the reign of .lames 1. many Prosbytcri.ans 
from Scotland settled in the north of Ireland, and some 
English Puritans also took refuge there. Thus the 
Protestant population bocamo considerably increased. 

■ But still the pure Irish, as well as the descendants of 
those English who settled in Ireland prior to the 
Iloforination, constituting together the majority of the 
population of the country, continued to adhere to the 
Catholic religion. During the two la.st centuries the 
Protestant population, and particularly the dissenting 
portion of it, has been considerably increased ; yet the 
Catholic population has also increased ; and it is said 
that there have been more conversions from the Pro- | 
testant to the Catholic faith in Ireland during the 
period, than conversions from the Catholic faith to the 
Protestant. Thus Ireland is still a Catholic country. If 
we regard the population ; though Protestant and of tl>e 
church of England, if we regard only the religious esta- 
blisliments of the country.— Af ur. [The life of Brown, 
archbishop of Dublin, referred to in tlie beginning of 
this note, was first of all reprinted in the Phwnix, vol. 1. 
p. 120, &c. Lond. 1707, under tlio pompous title of The 
Reformation of the Church in Ireland. From this 
work, it was translated into Latin and published by 
Gerdesin the fourth volume of his very curious and 
valuable compilation, entitled Scrinium /JntiqiMirium., 
sine Miscellanea Cironin^^ana, Sec. 1762. He retained 
the inappropriate title of Histnria Ikformationis HiOer- 
nicee, of which this meagre tract is altogether unworthy. 
A full and impartial History qf the Heformation in 
Ireland is still a desideratum in our literature. Several 
years ago the editor of this work attempted to give for 
the first time a very brief sketch of that portion of Irish 
history, together with an outline ot the causes which 
retarded the progress of the truth there, in the Intro- 
duction to his History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, Ediii. 1834, vol. i. Some years afterwards 
Dr. Mant, bishop of Down and Connor, in his bulky 
Hhtoryqfthe Church ef Ireland, Lond. 1840, suri^yed 
the same period; but with the exception of a few facts 
furnished by the Rev. Dr. Todd of Trinity CoUege, 
Dublin, ho has supplied no new information, and his 
work has not met with general acceptance. Much 
valuable matter may be found in Phelan’s Policy qf the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, Lond. 1827.—/*. 


Netherlands [or the Dutch] revolted en- 
tirely from the Roman pontilF. Philip II. 
king of Spain, very anxious for the safety 
of the Romish religion among a people so 
attached to liberty, determined to restrain 
the Belgians and secure their allegiance to 
the pontiff by creating an additional num- 
ber of bishops, by establishing among them 
the iniquitous tribunal of the Inquisition, 
and by other harsh and intolerable laws. 
But this excessive care to preserve the old 
religion, instead of securing it from the 
dangers to which it was exposed, occasioned 
its total overthrow. In the year 1566 the 
nobility combined together, and remon- 
strated strongly against these new edicts; 
and meeting with repulse and contempt, 
they in conjunction with the people openly 
trampled upon the things held sacred by 
the liomariists.* As the duke of Alva, who 
was sent from Spain with forces for that 
purpose, endeavoured to suppresi^ these 
commotions with unparalleled cruelty and 
with innumerable slaughters, that furious 
civil war was produced to which the very 
powerful republic of the seven United Pro- 
vinces of Belgium owes its origin. This 
republic, rescued from the dominion of the 
Spaniards by its leader, William of Nassau, 
prince of Orange, with the aid of Elizabeth, 
queen of England, and of the king of France, 
adopted in the year 1573 the doctrines, the 
ecclesiastical organisation, and the worslup of 
the Swiss, yet gave to all the citizens entire 
liberty of opinion on religious subjects, pro- 
vided they attempted nothing against the 
peace and prosperity of the community.® 
13. In Spain and Italy, the reformed 
religion made great progress, soon after the 

* Maclaine justly remarks that Mosheim here seems 
to distingui.sli too little between the spirit of tlie nobility 
and that of the multitude. Nothing was more tem- 
perate and decent than the conduct of tlie former, and 
nothing could be more tumultuous and irregular than 

thebehaviour of tbolatter.— A/wr. 

3 The noble work of Gerard Brandt, entitled A Ifis^ 
tory of the Rcfmmation in (he Netherlands, written In 
Dutch and printed at Amsterdam, 1677, Ac. in 4 vols. 
4to, is especially to be consulted. [The flr.st volume Is 
properly the history of the Reformation, coming down 
to the year 1600; the other volumes contain a hlsto^ 
of the Armlnian controversy, and the 
seventeenth century. There is a translated abridginont 
of Brandt both in French and ICnglish, y'h*®". 8*^^ 
a good condensed account. See also Gerdes 
Reformationis, tom. Hi. pag. 1, Ac. and Schroeckh s 
Kirchengesnh. seit der Reform, vol. il. p. 348- 434. 
Philip II. king of Spain, determined to purge thc 
Netherlands of heretics ; and for this purpose increased 
the number of blshop-s from four to fourteen, erweted 
severe laws against heretics, and determined to intro- 
duce the Inquisition Into the country. These measures 
were generally offensive, and to the Catholics nearly as 
much go as to the Protestants. In 1666 most of the 
nobles, though generally Catholics, entered into an as- 
sociation to protect and defend the liberties of the 
country. The Protestants, noW 100,000 In number, 
petitioned the king for toleration ; and though treated 
with contempt, they ventured to hold their meetings 
for worship openly, instead of meeting in private. They 
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first conflicts between Lnllicr and the pon- 
tiffs. Very many in all the provinces of 
Italy, but especially among the Venetians, 
the Tuscans, and the Neapolitans, avowed 
their alienation from the Romish religion. 
And in the kingdom of Naples in particular, 
very great and dangerous commotions arose 
from this source in the year 1536, which 
were excited chiefly by the celebrated Bern- 
ardino Ochino, Peter Martyr, and others 
who preached against the superstitions, and 
which Charles V. and his viceroy for Naples 
had great difficulty to suppress. ‘ The prin- 
cipal instruments used by the Roman pon- 

had now fifty or sixty places of meeting in Flanders, 
attended by 60,000 persons. Similar meetings were 
opened in Artois, Brabant, Utrecht, Seeland, Ueldres, 
Friesland, &c. Attempts being made by the government 
to disperse their assemblies by force, they went armed 
to their places of worship. The same year the rabble, 
first in Flanders and afterwards In the other provinces, 
broke into the churches and destroyed the images, 
plcture8,*cro88es, Ac. Philip subsidized 13,000 German 
troops to support the government. Many of the rebel- 
lious Catholics voluntarily submitted, and the Protes- 
tants were reduced to great straits. Many were put to 
death, and many fled the country. The association of 
the nobles melted away. In 1667 the Netherlands were 
truly a conquered country. But Philip, not yet satis- 
fied, determined to punish his subjects still more ; and 
therefore sent the duke of Alva with on army of Spa- 
niards and Italians to chastise the country. But 
severity only increased the number of Protestants, and 
drove the people to desperation. In 1568 William, 
prince of Orange, a8.scinbled An army of refugees, and 
Invaded the country without success. In 1.572, Le 
attacked the northern provinces by sea, and presently 
made himself master of Holland and several of the 
other provinces. The Hollanders now proclaimed 
him their stadtholder; and in 1573 he was able to attack 
some of the more southern provinces. The war lasted 
many years, and the United Provinces fully set up the 
Protestant religion ; while those who remained subject 
to a foreign jurisdiction were obliged to acquiesce in 
popery as the esUbllshcd religion. Hespecting the 
toleration of other sects in the United Netherlands, 
Maclaine (who lived long in that country, and therefore 
may be considered good authority) observes that “It 
is necessary to distinguish between the toleration which 
was granted to the Roman Catholics and that which 
the Anabaptists, LxUherans, and other Protestant sects 
enjoyed. They were all, indiscriminately, excluded 
from the civil employments of the state ; but though 
I they were equally allowed the exercise of their religion, 
the latter wei-e permitted to enjoy their religious wor- 
ship in a more open aiKl public manner than the former, 
from whom their churches were taken and whoso j 
religious assemblies were confined to private conventi- 
cles, which had no external resemblance of the edifices 
usually set apart for divine worship.*’— ur. [There is 
also an English translation of the work of Brandt, in 
four vols. folio, published at London in 1720^ — 23. — JI, 

I See Glannone, Hist. Civile du Royanme de Naj^s 
[llh. xxxii. cap. v. sec. 1.], tom© iv. p. 108, &c. The 
Life of Galeaclus, In the Museum Uelvet. tom. il. p. 624* 
[See Gerdes, Specimen Italia lleformata~~una cum 
Syllafio Re/oimfitorum Italomm^ Leyden, 1765, 4to, and 
De Porta, Hist. Reformat. Eccles. Raticarum, Chur, 177 1, 
vol. 1. lib. li. ch. il. fio.— Mur. [These foreign works 
are now superseded by that admirable History of the 
Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Italy 
which was first published by the late Rev. Dr. M’Crie, 
of Edinburgh, in 1 827. A second and enlarged ^ition 
appeared in 1833. It has been translated into Dutch, 
French, and German ; and it had the honour of being 

K lactHl in the Roman Index of prohibited l>ook8 by the 
ite po{*e, Gregory XVI. See also a valuable sketch 
I by Glcsfcler In his Lehrbuch d: neuem Kircheng. vol. 
i. p. 4b4— 513, with important extracts and references 
tii the uotes.— R. 


tiffs for repelling this danger were the 
Inquisitors, whom they sent into most parts 
of Italy, and who tortured and slew so 
many people, that very many of the friends 
of the new religion fled into exile, and 
others returned ostensibly at least to the 
old religion. But the pontiff found it ut- 
terly impossible to bring the Neapolitans 
to tolerate the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
or even to admit Inquisitors into their coun- 
try. Spain became infected with the Lu- 
theran doctrines by different ways, and 
among others by those very theologians 
whom Charles V. took with him to Germany 
to confute the heretics ; for those theologians 
returned to their country tainted with the 
heresy. But the Spanish Inquisition, by its 
accustomed severities, and especially by con- 
demning to the flames, easily extinguished 
in the citizens all disposition to substitute 
a better religion in place of the old one.^ 
14. It is unnecessary to enter into a 
controversy with those who say, that some 
of the persons who took a leading part in 
these great revolutions were now and then 
guilty of grievous faults. For the best 
informed do not deny that several trans- 
actions might have been conducted more 
discreetly, and that some of the men in 
power were more solicitous to promote their 
own interests than to advance pure religion. 
But on the other hand, it is beyond all 
question that many things which appear 
faulty to us of the piTsent age should be 
classed among noble achievements, if we 
regard their respective times and places, 
and compare them with the frauds and 
I enormities both of the Roman pontiffs ami 
their supporters. However, when we in- 
! quire into the j ustice of the controversy 
whi?h Luther first waged with the Roman 
pontiff, it is not a question that relates to 
the personal acts and virtues of individual 
men. Let some of these be supposed even 
worse men than they are generally esteemed, 
provided the cause for which they contended 
be allowed to have been just and good.^ 

* Geddes, Spanish Protestant Maityrology, in bis 
Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. 1. p. 445. [See also note 
1, p. 685, above.— 3/Mr. [It is remarkable that all 
the Spanish theologians who accompanied Charles V. 
to Germany, and were associated with him afterwards 
in his retirement, fell after his death Into the hands of 
the Inquisition and were condemned, some to the 
flames and others to various kinds of death. These were 
Augustine Casal, his court preacl»er, Constantine Pon- 
tius, his confessor, the Dominican Bartholomew Caran- 
za, confessor to king Philip and queen Mary, together 
with many others. — Schl. [See another valuable W’ork 
by M'Crie, The History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Spain, Edin. 1829, Svo, whicli 
has b^n likewise translated into German with a pre- 
fooe by Baur, Stuttgard, 1835; and also into Dutch. 
See also Oieseler, ubi snpra, p. 513 — 523. — R. 

s See Maclaine’s Appendix No. 1, concerning the 
spirit and conduct of the first reformers, suljoincd to 
his translation of this section.— Afwr. 
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THE GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCIL 


1. Tn extendlnpf the empire of Christ, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese were, if we 
may believe their own historians, equally 
active and successful.* They carried in- 
deed a sort of knowledoje of Christianity 
to both North and South America, to a 
part of Africa, and to the maritime parts 
and islands of Asia which had been sub- 
jugated by their fleets. And a large 
number of the inhabitants of these re- 
gions, who had before been destitute of 
all religion or were sunk in the grossest 
superstitions, ostensibly assumed the name 
of Christians. But these accessions to the 
Christian church will not be highly appre- 
ciated, or rather will be deplored by those 
who consider, that these nations were 
coerced by barbarous and abominable laws 
and punishments to abandon the religion 
of their ancestors, and that all were en- 
rolled as Christians who had learned to 
venerate immoderately their stupid instruc- 
tors, and to exhibit by gestures and in 
words certain useless rites and forms. 
Such a judgment has been pronounced not 
merely by those whom the Bomish church 
calls heretics, but also by several of the 
best and most influential members of the 
Romish community, French, Germans, Ita- 
lians, Spaniards, and others. 

2. The Roman pontiffs, after losing a 
great part of Europe, manifested much 
more solicitude than before to propagate 
Christianity in other parts of the world. 
For no better method occurred to them, 
both for repairing the loss they had sus- 
tained in Europe, and for vindicating their 
claims to the title of common fathers of 
the Christian church. Therefore, soon 
after the institution of the celebrated 
society of Jesuits in the year 1540, that 
order was especially charged constantly to 
train up suitable men, to be commissioned 
and sent by the pontiffs into the remotest 
regions as preachers of the religion of 

> See, among many otherg, Lafitau, Histoire des 
Ddeounertet et Conqmdct des Poriugait duns le Nou- 
vmu Monde, tome Hi. p. 420. He deriveg his accounts 
from the Portuguese writers. The other writers on 
this suyoct arc enumerated by Fabricius, Lux Sulutaris 
Emngeliitotiorbi exoriens, cap. xlil. xliii. xlviii. xhx. [A 
copious list of authors, who treat of both the civil and 
religious state of Spanish America in particular, may 
be seen prefixed to Robertson’s History <if the Discovery 
und Settlement of America, Much fuller, and extend- 
ing to the whole American continent^ is Rich’s 
theca Americana Nova, part 1. a.d. 1701-1800, Lond. 
18M, 8vo, p. 423.— Afwf. 


Christ. With what fidelity and zeal the 
order obeyed this injunction, may bo 
learned from the long list of historie.s 
which describe the labours and perils 
encountered by vast numbers of the fra- 
ternity, while propagating Christianity 
among the pagan nations.* Immortal 
praise would undoubtedly belong to them, 
were it not manifest from unequivocal 
testimony, that many of them laboured 
rather to promote the glory of the Roman 
pontiff and the interests of their own sects 
than the glory and interests of Jesus Christ.* 
It appears also from authors of high credit 
and authority, that the [Hindoo] Indians 
were induced to profess Christianity by the 
Inquisition established by the Jesuits at 
Goa in Asia, and by their arms and penal 
laws rather than by their exhortations 
and reasonings.* This zeal of the Jesuits 
excited the emulation not only of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans but likewise 
of other religious associations, and led 
them to renew this almost neglected work 
of missions. 

3. Among the Jesuits who took the lead 
in the arduous work of missions, no one 
acquired greater fame than Francis Xavier, 
commonly called the apostle of the Indies.® 
Possessing no ordinary genius and the 

• See Fabricius, Lux Evange/ii toti orbi exoriem, cap. 
xxxii. p. br^O, &c. 

* See Weigmann’s Oratio de Virlutihm et I'itiis Mis- 
sionar, Roman, in his Orat. Academ. p. 2H6, Ac. 
[Compare also his Intraduct, in Memorabilia Eccles. 
HUtor. tom. il. p. 684, &c. — Schl. 

< See the Histoire de la Compagnie de Jdsus, tome ii. 
p. 171, 207, &c. 

6 Pope lieucdict XIV. at the request of the king of 
Portugal, in the year 1747 conferred on Xavier the 
dignity and title of Protector of the Indies. See 
Lett res Edifiantes et Curieuses des Missions Elrarighres, 
tome xliii. Pref. p. xxxvi. &c. The body of 3uivler 
was interred at Goa, and is there worshipped with the 
greatest devotion, he being enrolled among the saints. 
A magnificent church is erected to lilm at Cotata in 
Portuguese India, where he is likewise devoutly In- 
voked by the people. Sec the Leltres Edifiantes des 
Missions, tome lii. p. 85, 89, 203; tome v. p. 38-48; 
tome vi. p. 78. [Francis Xavier was a younger son of 
a respectable family In the south of France, and bom 
about A.D. 1506. He was educated at Paris, where 
Igrfatlus Loyola found him teaching with reputation, 
and persuaded him to join his new society of Jesuits. 
In 1540 the king of Portugal requested some membei^s 
of that society to be sent to his capItaL Xavier and 
Simon Rodriguez were sent the next year ; and from 
Lisbon Xavier shipped in 1541 for the East Indies with 
the oommlssion of papal legato and missionary. He 
arrived at Goa in 1542, and laboured with success In 
converting the natives and reforming the lives of the 
Portuguese, for about seven years. During this period 
he travelled extensively in Hindostan, twice visited the 
pearl fishery on the coast of Ceylon, and made repeated 
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greatest activity of mind, he proceeded to 
the Portuguese East Indies in the year 1542, 
and in a few years fdled no small part both 
of the continent and the islands with a 
knowledge of the Christian or rather the 
Romish religion. Thence he proceeded in 
the year 154D to Japan, and with great 
celerity laid the foundation of that very 
numerous body of Christians which flour- 
ished for many years in that extensive 
empire.* Afterwards, when attempting a 
mission to China and already in siglit of 
that powerful kingdom, he closed his life 
at the island of Sancian in the year 1552.*^ 
After his death, other missionaries of the 
order of Jesuits entered China, among 
whom the most distinguished was Matthew 
Ricci, an Italian, who so conciliated the 
fiivour of some of the chief men and even 
of the emperor by his great skill in mathe- 
matics, that he obtained for himself and 
companions liberty to explain the doctrines 
of Christianity to the people.® He there- 
fore may justly be considered as the founder 
and cliief author of the numerous body in 
China which still worship Christ, though 
harassed and disquieted by various cala- 
mities.* 


anrl extensive voyages among the islands to the east 
I of the Bay of Bongal. At lofigth in 1549 he wont to 
Japan, and there spent two years and a half with no 
great success as a missionary. IIo then returned to 
(roa, and irninodiately prepared for a mission to China, 
lie arrived on the Chinese coast in the autumn of 15.52, 
fell sick of a fever, and there expired. His remains 
were afterwards removed to Goa and there interred. 
Ills life was written by the Jesuit Tursellinus in six 
iiooks, Rome, 1.594, 12mo. See Sehroeckh's Kirchvn- 
eesek. scit dcr Reform, vol. iii. p. 0,52, kc, — Mur, [The 
life of Xavier by Tursellinus l.s in four hookr. It was 
republished by I’ossinus wlio added a fifth book, Trag. 
17.50. The titles of various works on tlie Jc.suit wiis- 
1 sionsln the East, the progress of Christianity in India, 
and on the life and labours of Xavier, may be seen in 
Walch, Jithlio. Thf’ol. vol. ill. p. 3.55-358, and p. ,508. 
Sec also Hough’s Uidory (\f Christianity in India, 2 
I vols. Lond. 1839, vol. i. book ii. chap. iii. &c. — 1(. 

I * On the history of the chnrch in this remote country, 
the studojiit will see a long li.st of works in Walch, ubi 
: $upra, p. 3G 1-305, — H. 

i * See the writers referred to by Fabrioius, In his Jaix 
j Fmni'elii toti orbi exorienit, cap. xxxi.x. p. 677, Xc. 

Add Lafitau's IJutoire det Dicounertrs et Conqti^tes des 
j Portugnis daris le Nouneau Monde, tome iii. p. 4 19, 424 ; 
j tome Iv. p. 63, 102, Xc.; Uistoire de. la Compagnie de 
Jiisns. tome i. p. 92, ito. 

I * Du Halde’s Desaiption de V Empire de hi Chine, 
j tome iii. p. 84, ^o. 

* That, certain Dominicans had gone into China 
before Ricci certain. See Le Quien’s (Mens Chris- 
tiauus, tom. iii. p. 1354. But these had eflTected nothing 
j of importance. [Tlirce Italian Jesuits, Matthew Ricci 
of Macerata in Ancona, Passio of Bologna, and Roger, 
a Neapolitan, after devoting some years to the acquisi- 
tion of the Chinese language in India, were by Vinig- 
nana, superintendent of the Jesuits’ mission at Macao, 
In the year 1582 attached to an embassy sent to a 
governor In Cliina. Ricci was acute, learned, modest, 
of winning address, persevering, and active. His 
knowledge of mathematics recommended him to the 
Chinese. lie exhibited a map of tho world, with which 
they wore much taken. Connecting himself with the 
Botues or idolatrous priests, he assumed their dress 
and manners, and sttidied under their guidance seven 
years. Ho then assumed the garb of a CUinoso mao of j 


[Sect, if, 

4. Those who had withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the pon tiffs, possessing no 
territories beyond the bounds of Europe, 
could attempt almost nothing for the 
extension of the empire of Christ. Yet 
we are informed, that in the year 1556, 
fourteen missionaries were sent from Ge- 
neva to convert the Americans to Christ.-’’ 
But by whom they were sent and what 
success attended them, is uncertain. The 
English moreover who near the close of 
the century sent out colonies to North 
America, planted there llie religion which 
they themselves professed ; and as these 
English colonics afterwards increased and 
gathered strengtli, they propagated their 
religion among the fierce and savage tribes 
of those regions. I pass over the efforts 
of tho Swedes for the conversion of the 
Finns and Laplanders, no small part of 
whom were still addicted to the absurd and 
impious rites of their progenitors. 

5. There was no public persecution of 
Christianity m this century. For those 
mistake the views and policy of the 
Mohammedans, who suppose that the 
Turks waged war upon the Christians in 
this age, for the s.-ikc of promoting their 
religion in opposition to that of Christ. 
But private enemies to all religion and 
especially to the Christian (as many have 
represented), were lurking here and there 
in different parts of Europe, and they 
instilled their ncifarlous dogmas both orally 
and by books into the minds of the credu- 
lous. Among this miserable class are 


letters, and wrote tracts on the Christian religion, and 
partlcul.-irly a catechism. Many persons of rank put 
themselves under lii-s instruction, and ho at length 
gathered a congregation of Christians. After twenty 
years’ labour he gained access to the eniperor, to whom 
he presented pictures of Chri,st and the Virgin Mary and 
a clock, and obtained liberty to visit the palace with 
his associates at pleasure. He now made converts 
very fast and from all ranks of the people. Sin, one 
of the principal mandarins, and his grand-daughter 
Candida with her husband, hoo.amc converts, who 
built thirty churches in the provinces where they lived, 
and assisted the missionaries to procure tlie erection 
of ninety more, besides forty chapels for prayer in 
another province. They also cau.scd numerous religi- 
ous tracts to be printed, with trauvslations of comments 
on tho Scripture, and even the great Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas. They gathered tho foundlings with which 
China abounded, and brought them up Christians. 
Ricci’s two companions Passio and Roger were early 
recalled ; hut when he began to be successful, assis- 
tants were sent to him, who continued to labour after 
his decease, which took place in the year 1610. See 
Schroockh’s Kirchengesch, seit der Reformat, vol. iii. 
p. 677, X'c. — Mur. [On the introduction of the gospel 
into this almost Inaccessible empire, see the works 
referred to by Walch, ubi supra, p. 358, &c. — R. 

6 Pictet’s Oratio de Tropheeh Chrhti, in his Oral. 
p. 670, I have no doubt that the celebrated admiral 
Coligni was tho man who sent for these Genevan 
teachers to come to him into France. For that excel- 
lent man in the year 1 555 projected sending a colony 
of Protestants to Brazil and America. See Charle- 
voi.\*s Uistoire de la Nvuvelle Frame, tome i. p. 22, &o. 
[a«d Thuanus, Ilistm ia Generalis, lib. xvi Mur, 
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reckoned several of the peripatetic philo- 
sophers who illumined Italy, and in 
particular Peter Pornponatius ; and besides 
these, among the French were John Bodin, 
Francis Rabelais, Michael de Montaigne, 
Bonaventure des Periercs, Stephen Dolet, 
and Peter Charron* among the Italians, 
the sovereign pontilF Leo X. [Cardinal] 
Bembo, Angelo Politiano, Jordano Bruno, 
and Bernarilino Ochino ; among the Ger- 
mans, Theophrastus Paracelsus, .Nicholas 
Taurellus, and others. ‘ Nay, some tell us 

* The reader may coiisult Reiinmaim's liistoria 
Atheismi et Athi'iirum, Uildesh. 17'2i5, 8vo ; UuddiL'U.s, 
'nieses de Afheixim et Saperxtitione, cap. i. ; Hayle*s 
lytctumnairey in vari<)U.s articles, and others. [Pom- 
ponatiu.4 was born at Mantua in 14Gi, philosophy • 

at Padua and l}oloj<na, and died about a.d. I5i(>. In 
a troiitiso on the imniortality of the soul, he denied that 
reason could deciilo the question, and maintained that 
it was purely a doctrine of faith, resting on tlie 
authority of r jvelation. In .a treatise on ineantation.s, 
he denied the agency of demons in proiiueing strange 
occurrences; and explained the ollicacy of relic.s, See. 
by the intluence of the imagination. In a tract on 
fate, free will, and predestination, ho declared hljnself 
utterly unable sati.sfactorily to s(dvc tlie ditliouliies of 
the .subject, oornmontod on the usual c!.\planation.s, 
showed their insullioieucy, and wished others to inve.s- 
tigato the subject more fully. At tlio same time he 
pronounced the stoic and tlie Christian e.\position of 
tlie subject the tnost plausibU*, u'l I submitted himself 
to the authority of the church. xMany account him an 
athei.st, and the Inquisition condemned his principle.^. 
See Ilaylo's Dirt ionuft ire. art. Pomponace ; and StUnd- 
ym'^Gesch,. dcr Moral pkiloxophie^ p. 581. — JJodin w.i.s a 
French jurist, civilian, and man of letters, and died 
A.D. 15y(), aged 07. lii.s works were numerous, con- 
sisting *of translation.^ of the Latin clas.sics, law, ami 
political writings ; and an unprinted dialogue between 
a Catholic, a Lutiieran, an indittera'ntist, a naturalist, 
a Reformed, a Jew, and a Turk, on the subject of 
religion. Hero he appears a freethinker. See Hayle, 
uhi supra, art. Bodin . — Rabelais was a great wit and a 
distinguished burlesque writer. Born about a.d. 1500 
ho became a Cordelier, led a scandalous life, becunic a 
Benedictine, forsook the monastic life in 1530, and 
studied physic ; was employed as a phy.sician and 
Librarian, by cai’dinal Du Belhiy ; wont to Rome, 
returned, and was curate of Meudon from the year 
1515 to his death in 1553. His work.s, consisting of his 
Pantagrwl and Gargantua, are comic satlre.s, full of 
the burlesque ; and were printed in five vols. 8vo, 
Amsterd. 171-5, and three vols. 4to, ibid, 1711. His 
satire of the monks excited their enmity, and caused 
him trouble. But ho does not appear to have been in 
speculation a deist or a heretic, though his piety may 
ho Justly questioned.— Montaigne was a French noble- 
man, born in 1533, well educated in the classics at 
Bourdeaux, succeeded to the lordship of Montaigne in 
Perigord and to the mayoralty of Ilourdeuux, where 
he ended his life, a.d. 1592. His great work is his 
Essays, often printed in 3 vol.s. 4to, and 6 vols. 12mo. 
He there appears to be sceptical in regard to scientittc 
or phUosophical moraks, but he was a firm believer in 
revelation, which he regarded as man’s only .safe guide. 
See StSudlin, udi supra, p. GOG, &c. — Des Perieres was 
a valet-de-charabre to Margaret, queen of Navarre, and 
was a wit and a poet. A volume of his French pooins 
was published after his death, w'hich was In 1.544. 
Previous to his death, he published in French a pre- 
tended translation of a I.atin work, entitled Cymbalwm 
Mundi. winch consists of four dialogues not very 
chaste, ridiculing the pagan superstitions iti the manner 
of Lucian. See Baylo, ubi supra, art. Perieres . — Dolet 
wa.s a man of learning, though Indiscreet and much 
involved in controversies. After various changes he 
became a printer and bookseller at Lyons ; and having 
avowed lax sentiments in religion, he was seized by | 
the Inquisition and burned, upon the charge of atheism, 
a.d. 1546, at the age of 37. What his religious 
opinions were It is not easy to state. He professed to 


I that in certain parts of France and Italy 
I there were schools opened, from which ' 
issued swarms of such monsters. And no 

be a Lutheran. See Baylo, nbi supra, art. Doht ; and 
Rees* Cyt'lopadia . — Peter Cliarron was born at Paris i n 
1541, studied and practi.sed law several years, and then 
became a Catliolic preacher in very high estimation 
for his pulpit talents. Ho died at Paris, a.d. 1603. Ho 
was a philosophical divine, bold and sceptical. He did 
not discard revelation, yet relied more upon natural 
religion. Mis most noted work was /As la Sngesse in 
throe book.s, first printed at Bourdeaux, 1601. See i 
Bayle, ubi supra, art. C/nirrou ; and Stamllin, ubi supra. 
p. 612, See, — Leo X. was a man of plcasim), and gave 
no evidence of genuine piety. Du Plessis and other 
Protestants have reported nunarks said to Iiave been 
m.vde by lum ifi bis unguarded moinent.s, implying that 
ho considered the Christian religion a fable, though a 
prohtable one; that he doubted the immortality of the 
soul, 4S:c. See Hayle, ubi .supra, art. Leo X. note J. p. 

83. — Cardinal Bembo was secretary to Leo X. a man of 
lettor.s, a facetious companion, a poet and historian, ' j 
He also is reported to liavo spokeii equivocally of a | 
fiiliiro state, and to have dosv)ised Paul's epistb's on 
account of their unpolished stylo. Sec Bayle, uH supra. 
art. linnbus. and art. Melauc/bon, uoto (P). — Politiau 
was a learned clas-sic scholar In the preceding century, | 
and Is rcportesl to have said that ho never read the 
Bible but once, and he considered that a loss of time. 

He was also reported to have given the preference to ' 
Pindar’s poems before those of David. On those 
rumotirs he has boon classed among freethinkers. See 
Bayle, nbi supra, art. Pulitian.—Hov^iowo Bruno was u , 
Neapolitan freethinkor. He attacked the Aristotelian 
philosophy, and denied many of the plain truths of 
revelation. Driven from Italy for his impieties, he i 
travelled and ro.'blod in Germany, France, and Eng- ! 
land ; and returning to Italy, ho was coirunitted to tho ' 
flames in the year 1600. Seo Bayle, 7t/n’ .vw/nv*, article ; 

Bernardino Oehino was an Italian, born in 
1187 at Sienna, lie early became a Franciscan, first 
of the class called Cordeliers and then a Capuchin, of 
which last order he was the general from a.d. 1537 to 
1.512. Ho was then a very austei’o monk and a distin- 
guished preacher. But in the year 1.541, meeting with 
John Valdes, a Spanish civilian, who had aeconq)aniyd 
Charles V. to Germany and there imbibed Lutheran 
sentiments, Ochino was converted to tho same faith. 
The change in his views soon become known, and ho j 
was summoned to Rome to give account of himself. ^ 
On his way thither he met with Peter Martyr, a man 
of kindred views, and they both agreed to flee beyond 
the reach of tho papal power. They went first to 
Geneva and thence to Augsburg, where Ochino pub- 
li.shcd a volume of sermons, married, and lived froni 
1512 till 1547. From Augsburg, both Oehino and 
Martyr were invited into England by archbishop Cran- 
iner, and were crtjploycd in reforming that country. 
But on the accession of queen Mary in 1553, they were 
obliged to quit England. Ochino returned to Stra.s- 
burg, and in 15.55 went to Basil and thence to Zurich, 
where he became pastor to a congregation of Italian 
Prote-stants till 1563. He then published a volume of 
dialogues, In one of which ho represented polygamy 
as lawful in certain ca-ses, and advanced some other 
opinions which gave offence. Tho magistrates of 
Zurich banished him from the canton. He retired to 
Basil in mid-winter, and being refused an asylum 
there he travelled with his family to Poland, where he 
met the like reception, and sot out for Moravia ; on 
his way, he and family w'ere taken sick, two sons and 
a daughter died ; he recovered so far ah to pursue his 
journey, but died three weeks after, at Slawkaw, a.d. 
1564, aged 77. He is said to luivc impugned tho doctrine 
of tiio Trinity, and the Antitrinitarians claim him as 
one of their sect. His works were all written in 
Italian, and consisted of six volumes of sermons, com- 
mentaries on the epistles to the Romans and tho 
Galatians, a treatise on tho Lord’s supper, another on 
predestination and free-will, &c. See Bayle, ubi supra. 
L't. Ochin. — Theophrastu.s, or, as ho called himself, 
Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombas- 
tus von Hohenhelm, was a vain, unlearned, but Ingenious 
alchymist, physician, and philosopher of Switzerland, 
born in 1493. He travelled much, was a short tim* 
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one who is well acquainted with the state 
of those times will reject these statements 
in the gross ; for all the persons who are 
expressly charged with so great a crime 
cannot be acquitted altogether. Yet if 
the subject be examined by impartial and 
competent judges, it will appear that many 
individuals were unjustly impeached, and 
others merited slighter reprobation. 

6. That all the arts and sciences were in 
this age advanced to a higher degree of 
perfection by the ingenuity and zeal of 
eminent men, no one needs to be informed. 
From this happy revival of general learning, 
the whole Christian population of Europe 
derived very great advantages to them- 
selves, and afterwards imparted advantages 
to other nations, even to the remotest parts 
of the world. Princes and states, perceiving 
the vast utility of this progress of know- 
ledge, were everywhere at much expense 
and pains to found and protect learned as- 
sociations and institutions, to foster and 
encourage genius and talent, and to pro- 
vide honours and rewards for literary and 
scientifio men. From this time onward 
that salutary rule took effect, which still 
prevails among the larger and better part 
of the Christian community, of excluding 
all ignorant and illiterate persons from the 
sacred office and its functions. Yet the 
old contest between piety and learning did 
not cease ; for everywhere, both among the 
adherents to the Roman pontiff and among 
his foes, there were persons, — good men 
perhaps, but not duly considerate, — who 
contended more zealously than ever, that 
religion and piety could not possibly live 
and be vigorous, unless all human learning 
and philosophy were separated from it, and 
the holy simplicity of the early ages re- 
stored. 

7. In the first rank among the learned 
of that age, were those who devoted them^f 
selves to editing, correcting, and explaining 

professor of physio at Basil, and died at Saltzburg in 
1541. He was the father of the sect of Theosophists, 
a sort of mystics who pretended to derive all their 
knowledge of nature immediately from God. Sco 
Rees’ C^lopcedia, and Schroeckh’s Kirchenpesch, seit 
der Reform, vol. iii. p. 145, &c. — Taurellus (CEchslein), 
a philosopher and physician of Mompelgard, who 
taught at Basil and Altorf, lived at a time when 
Aristotle reigned with boundless sway in all the uni- 
versities; and wishing to free himself from the 
tyranny of tlie StagyrTte, he ventured as a man of 
independence to correct some of Aristotle’s opinions 
concerning God, providence, the human soul, &c. He 
thus became embroiled with the friends of Aristotle as 
his opposers, and was suspected of atheism. But Dr, 
Feuririn has defended him, in a Distort. Apologetica. 
See Schlegel’s note. — Mur, [See also Tennemann's 
Manual tf the Ifist. qf Philosophy, translated by John- 
son, Oxf. 1832, for further particulars respecting the 
tenets of several of these writers ; on Fomponatius, 
p. 273; Bodin, p. 280; Montaigne, p. 289 ; Charron, 
p. 290 ; Bruno, p. 283 ; Paracelsus, p. 271 ; and Tau- 
rellus, p. 276 and 280.— A. 


the ancient Greek and Latin authors, to 
the study of antiquities, to the cultivation 
of both those languages, and to elegant 
composition both in prose and verse. Nu- 
merous works still exist, the admiration of 
the learned, from which it appears that 
the finest geniuses in all parts of Europe 
I>rosecuted these branches of learning with 
the greatest ardour, and even considered 
the preservation of religion and civil insti- 
tutions, and the very life of all solid learning, 
to depend on these studies. And though 
some of them might go too far in this view, 
yet no candid man will deny that the pro- 
secution of these studies first opened the 
way for mental cultivation, and rescued 
both reason and religion from bondage. 

8. Those who devoted themselves j5rin- 
eipally to the study and improvement of | 
philosophy were indeed less numerous than ! 
the prosecutors of elegant literature, yet ' 
they formed a body neither small nor con | 
temptible. They were divided into two 
classes. The one laboured to discover the ^ 
nature and truth of things solely by con- I 
templation or speculation, the other re- | 
curred also to experiments. The former * 
either followed their chosen guides and , 
masters, or they struck out new paths by j 
their own ingenuity and efforts. Those | 
who followed masters either fixed their eye ' 
on Plato (to whom many in Italy especially | 
gave the preference), or they followed 
Aristotle. The professed followers of Aris- | 
totle were, moreover, greatly divided among 
themselves. For while many of them wished | 
to preserve the old method of philosophising, 
which by the doctors who still reigned in ! 
the schools was falsely called the peripa- ! 
tetic, others wished to see Aristotle taught | 
pure and uncontaminated; that is, they i 
wished to have his works themselves brought I 
forward and explained to the youth. l5if- I 
ferent from both were those who thought, ■ 
that the marrov only should be extracted . 
from the lucubrations of Aristotle, and when 
illumined by the light of elegant literature 
and corrected by the dictates of reason and 
sound theology, should thus be exhibited in 
appropriate treatises. At the head of this j 
last class of peripatetics was our Philip | 
Melancthon, Among those discarding the 
dogmas of the ancients and philosophising ; 
freely^ were Jerome Cardanus, Bernard 
Telesius, and Thomas Campanella ; men of 
great and splendid genius, yet too much 
devoted to the fictions and visions of their 
own fancies. To these may be added Peter 
Ramus, an ingenious and acute Frenchman, 
who excited great commotion and clamour 
by publishing a new art of reasoning op- 
posed to that of Aristotle, and letter ar- 
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commodated to the use of orators. From 
nature itself, by experiment, by inspection, 
and by the aid of fire, penetrating into the 
primary elements of things, Theophrastus, 
Paracelsus endeavoured to discover and 
demonstrate latent truths. And his exam- 
ple was so approved by many that a new 
sect of philosophers soon rose up, who as- 
sumed the names of Fire Philoso|»hers and 
Tlieosophists, and who, attributing very 
little to human reason and reflection, as- 
cribed everything to experience and divine 
illumination.* 

9. These efforts and competitions among 
men of genius, besides being highly benefi- 
cial in many other respects, corrected in 
several places, though they did not entirely 
cure, that barbarous, uncouth, and vile 
method of treating religious subjects which 
had prevailed among Christians in the pre- 
ceding centuries. The holy Scriptures, 
which had been either wholly neglected, or 
interpreted very unsuitably, now held a far 
more conspicuons place in the discussions 
and writings of theologians; both words 
and things were more critically examined, 
subjects were more justly and lucidly ana- 
lyzed, and the dry and insipid style which 
the old schools admired was exploded by 
all the better informed. These improve- 
ments were not indeed carried so far that 
nothing was left for succeeding ages to 
correct and amen<l ; much luiiuained which 
was imperfect. Yet he must be ungrateful 
to the men of this age or a very incompe- 
tent judge, who shall deny that they laid 
the foundation of all those excellences by 
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which the theologians of subsequent times are 
distinguished from those of the former ages. I 
10. Hence the true nature and genius of 
the Christian religion, which even the best , 
and most learned had not before sufficiently | 
understood, were placed in a clearer light, j 
being drawn up as it were from a deep pit. | 
There is indeed error enough still existing 
everywhere ; yet even those Christian com- 
munities at this day, whoso errors are the 
greatest and most numerous, have not such 
crude and inconsistent views of the nature 
and design of Christianity and of the duties 
and obligations of Christians, as were for- 
merly entertained even by those who claimed , 
to be rulers of the chureh and chief among I 
its teachers. This improved state of reli- I 
gion, moreover, had great influence in cor- I 
recting and softening the manners of many | 
nation.s who before were coarse, unpolished, 
and rude. For though it is not to be de- 
nied that otlier causes also contributed 
gradually to introduce and establish that 
milder and more cultivated state of society 
which has prevailed in most countries of 
Europe since the time of Luther, yet it : 
Is very clear that the religious discussions j 
and the better knowledge of many doctrines j 
and duties to which they gave rise have j 
contributed very much to eradicate from 1 
the minds of mciii their former ferocity of j 
character. Nor shall we go wide of the i 
truth when wo add, thaj; since that time ! 
genuine piety likewise has had more friends | 
and cultivators, though they have always | 
and everywhere been overwhelmed by the i 
multitude of the ungodly. 


SECTION III. 

THE PARTICULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


PART 1. 


T HE HISTORY OF THE 
CHAPTER I. 

THE IIISTORY OF THE ROMISH OR LATUS 
CHURCH. 

1. The Romish or Latin church is a 
community extending very widely over the 

* For the elucidation of these matters, Brucker’s //is- 
toria Philifsophite Critica will bo found very useful. 
We here only summarily touch upon the subject. [The 
English reader may consult Haliam’s Introduction to 
Pve Literature qf Europe, vol. 1. especially chap. vii. 
and Tennemann’s Manual qf the //istory qf Philosophy; 
respecting Cardanus, p. 272; Telesius, p. 281 ; Cam- 
panella, p. 297 ; Ramus, p. 277 ; and Paracelsus, p. 271, 
with the references to authorities in the notes.— R. 


ANCIENT CHURCHES. 

world, the whole of which is subject to ti e 
single bishop of Rome, who claims to be 
hereditary successor to the office and to all 
the prerogatives of St. Peter, the prince of 
the apostles or the .supreme bishop of the 
Christian church universal, and the legate 
and vicegerent of Jesus Christ. This 
mighty prelate is chosen at this day by a 
select number of the Romish clergy ; name- 
ly, by six bishops in the vicinage of Rome, 
fifty rectors or presbyters of churches in 
Rome, and fourteen overseers or deacons 
of Romish hospitals or deaconnes; all of 
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whom are called by the ancient appellation 
of cardinals. Those cardinals, when deli- 
berating respecting the choice of a new 
pontiff, are shut up in a kind of prison 
which is called the conclave, that they may 
the more expeditiously bring the difficult 
business to a close. No one who is not a 
member of the college of cardinals, and 
ajso a native Italian, can be made head of 
the church ; nor can all those who are Ita- 
lian cardinals.* Some ard excluded on ac- 
count of their birthplace, others on account 
of their course of life, and others for other 
causes. Moreover, the Homan emperors^ 
and the kings of France and Spain have 
ac(juired either legally or by custom the 
right of excluditig those they disnpprove 
from the list of candidates for this high 
office. Hence there are very few in the 
great body of cardinals who arc papahlcy 
as the common phrase is; that is, who are 
80 born and possess such (lualilications that 


1 Tho reader may consult Mayer’s Commrnt. de Eire- 
Horn Eotitif. Homan, lliiuib. lG'Jl,4to. ThoCornnonialc 
ElectUmit at Coronationis Puntijicis Hoinuni was not 
long since published by Meuselitiu, Frankt*. 1732, 4to. 
['I'o be eligible, 1st, A man must be of mature age, for 
the electors then hope that their turn may come to bo 
elected. Besides, a pope lU'ty or more years old will be 
more likely to rule discreetly and sagaciously. 2dly, 
lie must be an Italian, for a foreigner might remove 
tlio papal residence out of tho country. 3dly, lie must 
not be tho subject of any distinguished prince, but must 
he a native subject of tho holy sec; for otherwise he 
might promote tlie interests of liis hereditary prince 
to the injury of tho holy sec. 4thly, Monks are not 
readily preferred, Ic-st^licy should confer too many pri- 
vileges on their own order, fithly. Nor are those who 
have been ministers of state, ambassadors, or pensioners 
of di.stiJiguisUed princes. Othly, Kor those who have 
been mueli engaged in political alTalrs. 7thly. No one 
wlio has numerous relatives, especially poor ones, on 
whom he might exhaust the apostolical treasury. From 
these causes tlio cliolcc generally falls at the present 
day upon either learned or devout popes. There are 
four methods of choosing a pope. 1. liy scrutiny, that 
is by ballot. A golden cup is placed on the altar, into 
wliich each cardinal casts a sealed vote ; and to make 
out a regular choice, one man mu.st have the suffrages 
of two-tlilrds of tho cardinals. If. By access. This 
method is resorted to when a candidate has many votes, 
but not enough to constitute a choice, and a trial is 
lundo to bring some of the other cardinals to accede 
to his election. It is properly a new scrutiny, tiiough 
the ballots are of a different form. III. By compro- 
mise ; that is, when the conclave continues long and the 
cardinals cannot agree, tliey transfer the election to 
two or three cardinals, and agree to abide by their 
choice. IV. By inspiration. "When the cardinals 
liavo become weary of their long confinement, some- 
times one or more of them will clamorously announce 
an individual as pope, and the party in his favour, being 
previously apprized of the measure, join in the outcry 
till the cardinals in opposition, through fear, join in 
the general clamour. A pope thus chosen by inspira- 
tion is particularly revered by the Italians, notwith- I 
standing their belief that there can be no election by 
inspiration, unless the cardinals have previou.sly acted 
foolishly. — Schl. [Sec also Rees’ Ct/cloptedia, article 
Conclave, and tho Ceremonial of the election of a pon- 
tiff ratified by Gregory XV. A.n. 1622, in the JSulUt- 
rium Magnum, tom. iii. p. 464 — 4G5. — Slur. 

* The emperor of Austria is now the representative 
of the Roman emperors of the West, as the emperor 
of Rmsia claims to be the successor of the Roman 
emperors of the East. Hence, according to some, his 
title of Czar or Csesar. — R, 


the august functions of a pope can fall to 
their lot. 

2. The Roman pontiff docs not enjoy a 
jpow’er which has no limitations or restraints; 
for whatever he decrees in the sacred re- 
public, he must decree in accordance with 
the advice of tho brethren, that is, of the 
cardinals, who are his counsellors and 
ministers of state. In questions of a reli- 
gious nature likewise, and in theological 
controversies, he must take the opinion and 
judgment of theologians. The minor mat- 
ters of business moreover are distributed 
into several species, and committed to the 
management and trust of certain boards of 
commissioners called congregations, over 
which one or more cardinals preside.* 
What these boards diicm salutary or right 
is ordinarily approved by the pontiff, and 
must be approved unless there are very | 
cogent reasons for the contrary. From 

^ The court of Romo is minutely described by Aymon, 
in a book entitled, Tableau de la Cour de Home, Hague, 
1707, 8vo ; and by l.imadoro, Relation de la, Cour de 
Rome, el des Ceremonies qui s’y ohservent, which (trans- ! 
lated from the Italian into French) Labat has subjoined 
i to Ids Travels in Spain and Italy, Voyages en Espagne 
et Italie, tome vlii. p. 106, &c. On the Romish con- 
gregations or colleges, besides Ascianus {De Montibiis 
Pietatis Romanis, p. 510, Ac.), Plettenburg bus a parti- 
cular treatise, Notitia Tribunalium et Cungregationam 
CurifvRomarue, Ilildesh 1G93, 8vo. [The congregations 
are properly boards of commissioners meeting at stated 
times, witli full and definitive powers witliin certain 
limits to decide summarily all controvcnie.s, and to 
control and manage all business which falls within 
their respective province.®. They liave their own secre- 
taries, keep records of their proceedings, may send for 
persons and papers, call on proi’cssional and learned 
men for tlieir opinions, and are bound in certain cases 
to consult the pontiff before they come to a decision, ' 
Tho number and tho specific duties of the several con- 
gregations vary from time to time, as the pope and iiis I 
council see fit to ordain. Besides these permanent 
congregations, others arc created for special occasions 
and expire when their business is closed. Sixtus V. in 
tho year 1587 established fifteen pe*rmanent congrega- , 
tions. composed most of them of five cardinals each, ' 
and none of them of less than throe. They were, I. Tho - 
congregaticin of the holy Inquisition, the supreme in- ' 
quisitorial tribunal for all Christendom. In this the 
pope presided in person. II. The congregation on 
letters of grace, dispensations, &c. III. The congrega- 
tion on the erection, union, and dismemberment of 
churches, bishoprics, &c. IV. Tho congregatipn for 
supplying the ecclesiastical states with corn and pre- 
venting scarcity. V. The congregation on sacred rites 
and ceremonies. V I. The congregation for providing 
and regulating a papal fleet, to consist of ten ships. 
VII. The congregation on the Index of prohibited 
books. VIII. The congregation for interpreting and 
executing the decrees of the council of Trent, except 
as to the articles of faith. IX. Tho congregation for 
relief in cases of oppression in the ecclesiastical states. 
X. The congregation on the university of Rome, with 
a general inspection of all Catholic seminaries. XI. The 
congregation on the different orders of monks. XII. Tho 
congregation to attend to the applications of bishops , 
and other prelates. Xlll. The congregation on the i 
roads, bridges, and aqueducts of the Romish territory. | 
XIV. The congregation for superintending the Vati- I 
can printing establishment. XV. The congregation i 
on the applications of all citizens of the ecclesiastical | 
states in civil and criminal matters. See the ordinance | 
establishing these several congregations in the BuUa^ | 
rium Magnum, tom. il. p. 677, &c. Considerable : 
alterations were afterwards made, as to tho number^ { 
duties, and powers of the Romish congregations* — Mur, j 
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such a constitution of the sacred republic, 
many things must often take place far 
otherwise than would meet the wishes of 
the pontiff; nor are those well informed as 
to the management of affairs at Rome, who 
suppose that he who presides there is the 
cause of all the evils, contests, and commo- 
tions which occur there.* 

3. Respecting, however, the powers and 
prerogatives of ' this spiritual monarchy, its 
own citizens disagree very much. And 
hence the authority of the Romish prelate 
and of his legates is not the same in all 
countries ; but in some it is more circum- 
scribed and limited, in others more extensive 
and uncontrolled. The pontiff himself 
indeed, and also his courtiers and friends, 
claim for him the highest supremacy ; for 
he contends not only that all spiritual power 
and majesty reside primarily in him alone, 
and are transmitted in certain portions from 
him to the inferior prelates, but also that 
his decisions made from the chair are correct 
beyond even the suspicion of error. On 
the contrary, very many, of whom the 
French are the most distinguished, maintain 
that a portion of spiritual jurisdiction, ema- 
nating immediately from Jesus Christ, is 
possessed by each individual bishop, and 
that the whole resides in the pastors col- 
lectively, or in ecclesiastical councils duly 
called; while the pontiff, separately from 
the body of the church, is liable to err. 
This long controversy may be reduced to 
this simple question — Is the Romish prelate 
the lawgiver of the church, or only the 
guardian and executor of the laws enacted 
by Christ and by the church? Yet there 
is no prospect that this controversy will ever 
terminate, unless there should be a great re- 
volution; because the parties are not agreed 
respecting the judge who is to decide it.® 

> Hence originated that important distinction which 
tlic ^'rench, and otliers who have had contests witii tho 
Roman pontiffs, very frequently make between the Ro- 
man pontiff and the Romish court. The court is often 
severely censured while the pontiff is spared, and that 
justly. For the fathers and the congregations, who pos- 
sess rights which the pontiff must not infringe, plot 
and effect many things without the knowledge and 
agairest the will of the pontiff. [It may be worthy of 
remark, that although the Romish church is a political 
body which is governed like other kingdoms and statc.s, 
y(!t in this commonwealth everything is called by a 
different name. The ghostly king is called the pope 
or father, his ministers of state are called cardinals, 
his envoys of the highest rank are called legates Sl 
latere, and those of a lower order, apostolical nuncios. 
His chancery is called dataria, his boards of commis- 
sioners and judicatures are congregations, his supremo 
court of justice is named the rota, and his counsellors 
of state are called auditors of the rota. — Schl. [The 
present pope, Pius IX. has now (1848) entirely reformed 
the political constitution of the Papal States, and 
brought it into closer conformity with that of other 
secular kingdoms. — ft. 

> The arguments used by the friends of the pontifical 
claims may be seen in Bellarmln and numerous others, 
who have written in accordance with the views of the 


4. Tho Romish church lost much of its 
ancient splendour and glory, from the time 
that the native aspect of the Christian 
religion and church was pourtrayed and 
exhibited before the nations of Europe, by 
the efforts of Luther. For many opulent 
countries of Europe withdrew themselves, 
some of them entirely and others in part, 
from adherence to its laws and institutions ; 
and this defection greatly diminished the 
resources of the Roman pontiffs. * Moreover 
the kings and princes who chose not to 
abandon the old form of religion learned 
from the writings and discussions of the 
Protestants, much more clearly and correctly 
tlian before, that the pontiffs had set up 
numberless claims without any right; and 
that if the pontifical power should remain 
such as it was before Luther’s time, the eivil 
governments could not pos.sibly retain their 
dignity and majesty. And hence, partly 
by secret and artful measures and partly 
by open opposition, they everywhere set 
bounds to the immoderate ambition of the 
pontiffs, who wished to control all things 
secular as well as sacred according to their 
own pleasure; nor did the pontiffs deem it 
prudent to avenge these daring attempts as 

pontiffs, and whose works form a huge collection made 
by Thomas Roceaberti. Even among the French, 
Matthew Petitdidier lately defended the pontitleal 
power, in his book Sur I' Mutorite et hiJ'aiUibilite dfis 
Papes, Luxembourg, 1724, Hvo. Tho arguments com- 
monly employed to support tho opinion adopted by tho 
French clergy and by those who accord with them may 
be best learned from various writings of Edmund 
Richer and John l.aunoi. 

* Yet the popes still have very considerable rovonurs, 
notwithstanding there is no country in the world where 
more beggars are to be mot with than in tho eccle.sias- 
tical states, and while the apostolical treasury is always 
very poor; for, Ist. Tho pope has many clerical livings 
at his disposal, none of which are readily given away. 
In particular, he di.sposes of all the livings whoso 
incumbents happen to die at his court, and also the 
livings of those who die in whut are called the pontifical 
months. 2dly. He confirms the election to cathedral 
chapters by the spiritual founders with his bulls of 
confirmation, which always cost largo sums. 3dly. 
He draws tho annuls or the incomes of tiio first year 
of incumbency. In bishopric.s and archbishoprics. 4thly. 
He exacts a certain sum for tho badge of spiritual 
knighthood in tho Romish church, or for the pallium 
of archbishops and bishops. This is properly a neck- 
cloth which answers to the riband or garter of secular 
knighthood, and is worn by di,‘; tinguished prelates when 
they say ma?!8 and on the other solemn occasions, 
.•jthly. There are certain cases reserved for tho pop(?s 
{msm resermti), in which no father confessor can give 
absolution or a dispensation, and in which the granting 
dispensations brings a large revenue to the popes ; for 
example, in matrimonial cases, in the relinquishment of 
the clerical office, monastic vows, &c. And finally, the 
pope has power to impose extraordinary payments and 
contributions on his clerical subjects, which are called 
subsidies. The monks also must pay an annual sum 
to the pope for his protection, which is called tho 
collects. Thus the pope Is in reality an opulent lord, 
oven since the Reformation; and ho does not lack 
means for enriching himself, notwithstanding his pub- 
lic treasury is always poor. For the disposal of all 
these suras is in his hands ; and he can let a portion of 
them flow into his treasury, or he can bestow them on 
his relations and dependants, or apply them to esta- 
blishments which will make his name immortal. — Sekl 
b s 
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forttierlyi by means of interdicts and cru- 
sades. Even the countries which still 
acknowledge the pontiff as the supreme 
lawgiver of the church and as incapable of 
eiring (and which are called countries of 
obedience, terr^ ohedientiai), nevertheless 
confine his legislative powers within nar- 
rower limits. 

5. To repair in some measure this very 
great loss, the pontiffs laboured much more 
earnestly than their predecessors ha<l done 
to extend the bounds of their kingdom out 
of Europe, both among the noii-Ohristian 
nations and among the Christian sects. In 
this very important business, first the 
Jesuits and afterwards persons of the other 
monastic orders were employed. Yet if 
WG except the achievenients of Francis 
Xavier and his associates in India, China, 
and Japan, which have been already noticed, 
very little that was great and splendid was 
accomplished in this century, the arrange- 
ments for this business being not yet per- 
fected. The Portuguese having opened a 
passage to the Abyssinians, who followed 
the dogmas and the rites of the Mono- 
physites, there was a fine opportunity for 
attempts to bring that nation under sub- 
jection to the Komish see. Hence first, 
John Bermudes was sent to them decorated 
with the title of patriarch of the Abyssinians; 
and afterwards this mission was committed 
to Ignatius Loyola and his associates.* 
Various circumstances and especially the 
wars of the nation, which the Abyssinian 
emperor hoped to teriiiinate favourably by 
the aid of tne Portuguese, seemed at first 
to promise success to the enterprise. But 
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in process of time it appeared, that the 
I attachment of the Abyssinians to the prin- 
ciples of their progenitors was too strong to 
be .eradicated ; and with the close of this 
century, the Jesuits nearly lost all hope of 
success among them.* 

6. To the Copts or Egyptians, who were 
closely connected with the Abyssinians in 
religion and ecclesiastical customs, Christo- 
pher Roderic, a famous Jesuit, was sent by 
authority of Pius IV. in the yciir 16G2 
He returned to Rome with nothing but fair 
words, although he bad laboured to over- 
corni* Gabriel, then the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, with very rich presents and with 
subtle arguments.® But near the close of 
the cjmtury, in the year 1 594, when Clement 
VIH. was head of the Romish church, the 
envoys of an Alexandrian patriarch, whose 
name was likewise Gabriel, appeared as 
suitors at Rome, which caused very gr(*at 
exultation at the time among the friends of 
tlie Romish court. ^ But this embassy is 
justly suspected by ingenuous men even of 
the Romish community, and it was probably 
contrived by the Jesuits for the purpose 
of persuading the Abyssinians, who generally 
followed the example of the Alexandrians, 
to embrace more readily the communion of 
the Roman pontiff.^ Nothing certainly oc- 
curred afterwards in Egypt to indicate 
any partiality of the Copts towards the 
Romans. A part of the Armenians had 
long manifested a veneration for the Roman 
pontiff, without however quitting the insti- 
tutions and rites of their fathers, of which 
more will be said when we come to the 
history of the Oriental church. A larger 


I Friendly intercourse Ixjtwecn the emperor of Abys- 
sinia and the king of Portugal commenced as early as 
the year 1514, when the former sent an ambassador to 
the latter. In l.’i21 the same emperor, David, sent an 
envoy to the pope at Rome, who returned a very kind 
answer. In 1.545 Claudius the son of David applied to 
John III. king of Portugal, to send him several priests 
and artists. The king applied to Loyola, to designate 
some of his followers for the enterprise. Loyola did 
so; and the pope ordained John Nonius Ilarretus of 
Portugal, patriiu*ch of Abyssinia, Andrew Oviedus a 
Neapolitan, bishop of Nice, and Melchior Cornerius of 
Portugal, bishop of Hierapolis; the two last to ^ 
coadjutors and successors to Harretus. Ten other 
Jesuits of inferior rank were Joined with them. They 
all sailed from Portugal in the year 1565 ; but on their 
arrival at Goa, they found that the Abyssinian emperor 
Claudius Was not disposed to subject his kingdom to 
the pontiff. Ilarretus therefore stayed in India, where 
ho was a successful missionary till his death. Oviedus 
wont to Abyssinia with a few companions, and was 
there imprisoned. Claudius had been slain in battle in 
1550, and his brother and successor Adamus was a 
violent persecutor of the Christians. After twenty 
years* labour in Abyssinia, Oviedus died a.d. 1677. His 
eompanlons died one after another, till In the year 1597 
Francis Lupus the last of them expired, and left the 
handful of Catholics without a priest. See Oodlgnns, 
De Abaisinorum Rebus deque JEthiopite Patriarchis^ 
Jo. Ntm. linrreto et Andr. Oviedo^ Lugd. 1615, 8vo, 
Annates Ecctes. on the years specified. — 


* See Ludolfs Ilhloria ^Ethwpica, and the notes on 
that history, pomm; Mich. Geddes, Chuich lliHory ef 
Ethiopia^ p. 120, &c.; Henry le Grand’s Dins, de Ui 
Conversion des Abyssins, p. 26, which is the ninth of 
the Dissertations subjoined to Lobo’s Voyage Historique 
d' Abytsinie ; La Croze, Histoire du Chnstianisme en 
FJhiopie, liv. 11. p. 90, A c. 

® Sachinus, Ilistoria Societal. Jesu, par. li. lib. "v.; 
Renaudot, Patriarchnr. Ab xandrin. p. 611 • 

and especially the Histoire de la ComiKt^nie do'Jesm, 

I tome li. p. 314, fico. 

I * The documents of this embassy, emblazoned with a 
splendid exordium, arc subjoined by Haroniiis to the 
si.xth volume of his Annates Ecclcs. p. 707, Ac. [p. C91 
— 700], ed. Antwerp. 

* Renaudot, In his tlistoria Pairinretmr. Alexandria 
nor. p. 611, 612, has endravourod to re-establish the 
credit of this enibassy whicii Haronius so exultingly 
extols. But he errs very much when he supposes that 
only Simon, relying on the fallacious testimony of 
f>ousa, has opposed it. For Thomas i Jesu, a Carnie- 
llte, did so, lib. vl. De Conversione Omnium Gentium 
Procuranduy and others have done so. See Geddes, 

\Church History qf Ethiopia, p. 231, 2-32. [Whoever 
‘reads the documents must be sensible that they all bear 
the marks of being the composition of one person, 
though they protbss to be the letters of several diiferent 
persons. The reader will also be surprised to find how 
perfectly at home the writer seems to be when trum- 
peting the claims of the pontiff to universal lordship, 
and when detailing tlie affairs of the Romish churcli. 
—Mur. 
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accession was anticipated from Serapion, a 
man of wealth and devoted to the Romans, 
who, though the Armenians had two patri- 
archs already, was created a third patriarch 
in the year 1593, in order to free his nation 
from oppressive debt. But he was soon 
after sent into (‘xile by the Persian monarch, 
it the instigation of the other Armenians, 
and with him all the delightful anticipations 
of the Romans came to nothing. ‘ 

7. In the year 1551, a great contest 
arose among the Nestorians, or Chaldeans 
as they are called, respecting the election 
of a new patriarch; one party demanding 
Simeon Barmam is, and another Sulaka. 
The latter made a journey to Rome, and 
was there consecrated in the year 1553 by 
Julius III. to whom he swore allegiance. 
Julius gave to this new patriarch of the 
Chaldeans the name of John, and sent with 
him on his return to his country several 
persons well skilled in the Syrian language, 
for the purpose of establishing the Romish 
dominion among the Nestorians. From 
that time onward the Nestorians became 
split into two factions, and were often 
brought into the most imminent peril by 
the opposing interests and contests of their 
patriarchs.*" The Nestorians on the sea- 
eoast of India, who are commonly called the 
Christians of St. Thomas, were cruelly 
harassed by the Portuguese, to induce them 
to exchange the religion of their fathers, 
which was much more simple than the 
Roman, for the Romish worship. The con- 
summation of this business was reserved 
for Alexio de Mcnezes, archbishop of Goa, 
who near the close of the century with the 
aid of the Jesuits compelled those miserable, 
reluctant, and unwilling people, by means 
of amazing severities, to come under the 
power of the Roman pontiff. These violent 
proceedings of Mcnezes and his associates 
have met the disapprobation of persons 
distinguished for wisdom and equity iu the 
Romish community.® 

8. Most of these missionaries of the 
Roman pontiff treated the Christians whom 
they wished to overcome unkindly and 
unreasonably. For they not only required 
them to give up the opinions in which they 
differed from both the Greek and the Latin 


' See the Nouveaux MStnoires det Missions Ut 
Compagnic de Jesus dans le Levant, tome lii. p. 
1.32, 133. 

* As8eman*8 Bibliotheca Orient alit Clemcntina-Vati'-m 
eana, tom. ili. par. il. p. 161. See below, in the hi=.tory 
of the Oriental church. j 

s La Croze, Hidoire du Christianisme des Inaes, livr. | 
ii. p. 88, &c. [Buchanan’s Christian Researches in 
Asia, p. 86, &c.; Geddes, Hist gf th£ Malabar Church, 
l^ond. 1691, 8vo.— JV/wr. [See also Hough’s Hist, qf 
Christianity in India, vol. i. book ii. chap. vilL and 
‘)ook Ui. where the proceedings of Mcnezes are fully 
’ tailed. -/L 


churches, and to recognise the bishop of 
Rome as a lawo^iver and vicegerent of Christ 
on the earth, but they also opposed senti- 
ments which deserved toleration, nay, such 
as were sound and consonant to the Scrip- 
tures ; insisted on the abrogation of customs, 
rites, and institutions which had come down 
from former times and were not prejudicial 
to the truth ; ami, in short, required their 
entire worship to be conducted after the 
Romish fashion. The Romish court indeed 
found at length by experience that such a 
mode of proceeding was indiscreet, and that 
it was not suited to the successful extension 
of the empire of the pontiff. Accordingly 
the great business of mission.^ came gra- 
dually to be conducted in a more wise and 
temperate manner; and the missionaries 
were directed to make it their sole object to 
bring those Christians to become subjc’.cts 
of the pontiff, and to renounce, professedly 
at least, such opinions as had been con- 
<lemned by the ecclesiastical councils ; while 
all other things, doctrines as well as the 
practices of their fathers, were to remain 
inviolate. And this plan was supported by 
certain learned divines, who endeavoured to 
prove, though not always successfully and 
fairly, that there was but little difference 
between the doctrines of the Greek and 
other Oriental Christians and those of the 
Romish church, provided they were esti- 
mated correctly and truly, and not accord- 
ing to the artificial definitions and subtleties 
of the schola.stic doctors. This plan of 
using moderation was more ecrvieeablc to 
the liomish interests than the old plan of 
severity; yet it did not produce all the 
effects its authors anticipatitd. 

9. In guarding the church's territories and 
fortifying her internal constitution against 
the power and subtlety of her adversaries, no 
little pains were taken at Rome from the age 
of Luther onward. For that most effectual 
method of subduing heretics by crusades 
being laid aside, on account of the altered 
state not only of the Romish authority but 
of all Europe, recourse to other means and 
other policy for preserving the church 
became necessary. Hence the terrible tri- 
bunals of the Inquisition, in the countries 
where they were admitted, were fortified 
and regulated by new provisions. Colleges 
were (erected here and there, in which young 
men were trained by continual practice to 
the best methods of disputing with the 
adversaries of the pope. The ingress into 
the church of books which might corrupt 
the minds of its member's was prevented or 
rendered extremely difficult by means of 
what were called expurgatory and prohi- 
bitory indices, drawn up by the most 
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sagacious men. The cultivation of litera- 
ture was earnestly recommended to the 
clergy, and high rewards were held out to 
those who aspired to pre-eminence in learn- 
ing. The young were much more solidly 
instructed in the precepts and first princi- 
ples of religion than before, and many other 
mi'ans for the safety of the church were 
arloptcd. Thus the greatest evils often 
produce the greatest benefits. And the 
Komish church would perhaps have even 
yet been destitute of the advantages result- 
ing from these and other regulations, if the 
heretics had not boldly invaded and laid 
waste her territories. 

10. As the Roman pontiffs wore accus- 
!;omed to control, defend, and enlarge their 
empire principally by means of the religious 
orders [or monks], who from various causes 
arc more closely connected with the pontiffs 
than the other clergy and the bishops, it 
became very necessary, after the unsuijcess- 
ful contest with Luther, that some new 
order should be established wholly devoted 
to the pontifical interests, and making it 
their great business to recover if possible 
what was lost, to repair whjit was injured, 
and to fortify and guard what remained 
entire. For the two orders of Mendieants 
[theDominieansand F ranciscans], by whom 
especially the pontiffs had governed the 
church for some centuries with the best 
effects, had from several causes lost no 
small part of their reputation and influence, 
and could not therefore subserve the interests 
of the church as efficiently and successfully 
as heretofore. Such a new society as the 
necessities of the church demanded was 
found in that noted and most powerful 
order which assumed a name from Jesus, 
and was commonly called the society of tlie 
Jesuits; but by his enemies it was named 
the society of Loyolites, or (from the Spa- 
nish name of its founder) the Inighists.* 


* The principal writers concerning the order of 
Jesuits are enumerated by Salig, HUtoria Augmian<e 
Corifesgionist tom. ii, p. 73, &c. [Of these, the njost 
valuable as general works are the following: Historiu 
SoaU tatis Jesu, to the year 1G*25, in 6 vols. fol. by mem- 
bers of the society, viz. par, i, by Nic. Orlandlnus, 
Ant. 1620 ; par. ii. by Fr. Sachinus, Ibid. \ par, iii. and 
iv. by the same, Rome, 1649, 1652 ; par. v. by Pet. Pos- 
sinus and Jos. Juvencius, Rome, IGGl and 1710; par. 
vi. by Jnl. Cordaro, Romo, 1750. Also Uistoire drs 
Religieux de la Compagnie de Jesus, &c. (by Pierre 
Quesne, surnomm^ Benard, to a.u. 1572), ed. 2d, 
Utrecht^ 1741, 3 vols. l2mo; Uistoire Ghierale de la 
Naissance H des Pi'ogres de la Comp, de Jesus (by Chris- 
toph. Coudrette and Louis Adr. le Paige), 6 vole. 1 2ino, 
Amsterd. 1761, 17G7 ; Essay qf a New History qf the 
Order qf Jesuits (in German, to I5G5), Berlin and 
Halle, 1769, 1770, 2 vols. Svo; General Hist, qf the 
Jeviits from the Rise ej the Order to the Present Time 
(In German), by Pet. Phil. Wolf, ed. 2d, Lips. 1803, 4 
vols. Svo ; Pragsnatic Hist, qf the Order qf Jesuits from 
their Origin to the Present Time (in German), by Jo. 
Chr. Hurenborg, Halle, 1760. 2 vols, 4to. The last two 
;ire eoriHidcrcd tl»e summaries. — Mur. [For an 
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The founder of it, Ignatius Loyola, was a 1 
Spanish knight, first a soldier and then a ; 
faiiatiCr an illiterate man but of an exube- 
rant imagination.* After various changes 


account of that iinportant work, the Hist. Soc. Jest 
and of its first two compilers, see Ranke’s Popes qr 
Home, Mrs. Austin’s transl. vol. iii. App. p. 195, SiC. 
with remarks on some of the other Jesuit historians o 
their own order. Wolfs work is entitled Jllgemeine 
Gesch. der Jesuiten von dem IJrsprung ihres Ordens bis 
auf die gegenw. Zeit f and llardenberg's Pragrnat. 
Gesch. des Ordens der Jesuiten. The anonymous essay 
above mentioned is attributed to Adclung, and its 
German title is Versuch ifnerneuen Gesch, des Jesuiten- 
ordens. The older works on this prolific topic may 
be seen in Waich’s liihlio. ThroL vol. iii. p. 601, &c. 
The Knglish reader may corisulttl’ojiKltT’sJf/Lfory 
the Jesuits, Lond. 1816, 2 vols. 8vo, written in reply to 
a partial account of the order, which had been pub- 
lished the previous year by Mr. Dallas, a barrister ; but 
e.specially Ranke’s History qf the Popes, &c. passim. — H. 

* Many biographies of Loyola have been composed 
by his followers, most of which are ratiier eulogies of 
tlie man than simple correct statements of facts. They 
transmute common events into prodigies. [Of this 
class i.s Muffei, De J’ita ct Moribiis R. P. Jgnatii 
Loyohv, Douuy, 1 66 1 , 1 2mo. — Schl.\ Recently a French- 
man, wlio calls himself Hercules Rasicl do Selve [an 
anagram of las real name, ("harles le Vier, a book.suller 
at the Hague. — has composed a history of 

Loyola with a good degree of ingenuousness, if we 
except his own wiity remarks. It is divided into two 
parts and ontitied, Uistoire de V Admirable Dorn hiigo 
de Guipuscoa (which is the Spanish name of Ignatius), 
Chemlicr de la Vierge et Fondatenr de la Monarchie 
d’ Inighistes, printed at the Hague, 1730, and again 1739, 
8vo. [Ignatius Loyola was born at the castle of Loyola, 
in the ULtrict of Guipuscoa in Biscay, Spain, a.d. 1491. 
Trained up in ignorance and in vice at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he early became a soldier, and 
bravely commanded Pampeluua when besieged by tite 
French in 1521 . Hero he had his leg broken, and during 
a long confinement amused himself with reading 
romances. A Spanish legend of certain saints being 
put into his hands, led hin. to renounce the world and 
become a saint. Ho first visited the shrine of the Holy 
Virgin at Montserrat in Catalonia, hung his arms on 
her altar, and devoted himsedf to her as her kniglit, 
March 24th, 1522. He next went in the garb of a pil- 
grim to Manresa, and spent a year among the poor in 
the hospital. Here he wrote his Spiritual Exercises, a 
book which was nut printed till many years after. He 
next set out for the Holy I.and. From Barcelona lie 
sailed to Italy, obtained the blessing of the pope, pro- 
ceeded to Venice and embarked for Joppa, where lie 
arrived in August and readied Jerusalem in September, 
1523. After satisfying his curiosity he returned by 
Venice and Genoa to Barcelona, where be commenced 
the study of Latin, and at the end of two years or a.u 
1526, removed to Alcala ( Complutum), and commenced 
reading philosophy. His strange appearance and nian- 
ner of life rendered him suspected, and caused him to 
be apprehended by the Inquisitors. They released him 
however, on condition that he should not attempt to 
give religious instruction till after four years’ study. 
Unwilling to submit to this restraint he went to Saia- 
manca, and pursuing the same cour.se there, he was 
again apprehended and laid under the same restriction. 
He therefore went to Paris, where he arrived February, 
1528. Here he lived by begging, spent much time in 
giving religious exhortations, and prosecuted a course 
of phiIos»>phy and tlieology. Several young men of a 
kindred spirit (among whom was the celebrated Francis 
Xavier, the apostle of ♦he Indies) united with him in 
a kind of monastic association in 1.534. At first they 
were but seven in number, but they increased to ten. 
At length they agreed to leave Paris, and to meet in 
January, 1537, at Venice. Loyola went "to Spain to 
settle some affairs, preached there with great effect, 
and at the time appointed joined his associates at 
Venice. As they purposed to perform a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, they went to Rome to obtain the papul 
benediction, and returned to Venice. Hut the war wiiii 
the Turks now suspended all intercourse with Palestine, 
and tlicv could not obtain a passage. Not to be idle. 
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he went to Rome, and it is said was there 
trained bjr the instructions and counsels of 
certain wise and acute men, so that he was 
enabled to found such a society as the state 
of the church then required.* 

11. The Jesuits hold an intermediate 
place between the monks and the secular 
clergy, and approach near to the order of 
regular canons. For while they live secluded 
from the multitude and are under vows like 
monks, yet they are exempted from the 
most onerous duties of monks, the canonical 
hours and the like, in order that they may 
have more time for the instruction of youth, 
for writing books, guiding the minds of the 
religious, and other services useful to the 
church. The whole society is divided into 
three classes — namely, the professors who 
live in houses of the professors, the scho- 
lastics who teach youth in their colleges, 
and the novices who reside in the houses 
erected especially for them. The profes- 
sors, in addition to the three common vows 
of monks, are bound by a fourth, by which 
they engage before God that they will 
instantly go wherever the Roman pontiff 

they dispersed themselves over the country and preached 
everywhere. Rome now became their place of rendez- 
vous. While thus employed, Ignatius conceived the 
Idea of forming a new and peculiar order of monks. 
His companions came into the plan; and in 1540 they 
applied to Paul HI. who confirmed their institution 
with some limitations, and afterwards in 154.‘1 without 
those limitations. Loyola was chosen general of the 
order in 1541. He resided constantly at Rome, while 
his companions spread themselves evory where, labouring 
to convert Jews and heretics, to reform the vicious, and 
inspire men with a religious spirit. His sect increased 
rapidly, and among the new members were three 
females. But they gave Loyola so much trouble, that 
he applied to the pope for a decree releasing them from 
their vow, and ordaining that the society should never 
be cumbered with female members any more. After 
obtaining a confirmation of his order in 1550 from 
Julius III. he wished to resign his generalship over it ; 
but his associates would not consent, and ho remained 
their general till his death, July 3 let, 1,556. Ho w'as 
beatified by Paul V. a.d. 1609, and enrolled among the 
saints by Gregory XV. a.d. 1622. When Loyola died his 
society consisted of above 1,000 persons, who possessed 
about 100 houses, and were divided into 12 provinces; 
Italy, Sicily, Germany, the Netherlands, France, Ara- 
gon, Castile, the south of Spain, Portugal and Brazil, 
Ethidpia, and the East Indies. See Bayle, Diction7iaire, 
article Loyola, and Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit der 
Rejfbrm. vol. iii. p. 515, kc.—Mur. 

1 Not only Protestants but also many Roman Catho- 
lics, and these men of learning and discrimination, 
deny that Loyola had learning enough to compose the 
writings ascribed to him, or genius enough to form 
such a society as originate from him. On the con- 
trary, they say that some very wise and superior men 
guid^ and controlled his mind, and that better edu- 
cated men than he composed the works which bear his 
name. See Geddes, Miscellarieout Tracts, vol. Hi. p. 
429. Most of bis writings are supposed to have been 
produced by Jo. de Palanco, his secretary. See La 
Croze, Histoire du Christ, d' Ethiopie, p. 55, 271. His 
Spiritual Exercises ( Exerdtia Sprritwtlia), the Bene- 
dictines say, were transcribed from the work of a 
Spanish Benedictine whose name was Cisneros. See 
Jordan, Vie de M. La Croze, p. 83, &c. The constitu- 
tions of the society, it is said, were drawn up by Lainez 
and Salmeron, two learned men who were among bis 
first associates. See Uist. de la Compagnie de JdnUt 
tome i. p. 115, &c. 


shall at any time bid them ; and they have 
no revenues, or are mendicants and live on 
the bounties of the pious. The others and 
especially the residents in the colleges have 
very ample possessions, and must afford 
assistance when necessary to the professors. 

If compared with the other classes, the 
professors are few in number, and arc |;^enc- I 
rally men of prudence, skilful in business, 
of much experience, learned — in a word, 
true and perfect Jesuits. The others are 
Jesuits only in a looser sense of the term, i 
and are rather associates of the Jesuits than 
real Jesuits. The mysteries of the society 
are imparted only to a few of the profes- 
sors, aged men, of long experience, and of 
the most tried characters; the rest are 
entirely ignorant of them.* 

1*2. The Romish church, since the time 
it lost dominion over so many nations, owes 
more to this single society than to all its 
other ministers and resources. Being spread 
in a short time over the greater part of the 
world, it everywhere confirmed the waver- 
ing nations and restrained the progress of 
sectarians; it gathered into the Romish 
church a great multitude of worshippers 
among the barbarous and most distant 
nations ; it boldly took the field against the 
heretics, and sustained for a long time 

* The general of the order held his office for life 
under certain limitations, was to reside constantly at 
Route, and had a select council to advise him and to 
execute his orders. His authority over the whole order 
and over every person, business, and thing connected 
with it was absolute ; nor was he accountable to any 
earthly superior excei)t the pope. Over each province 
was a provincial, whoso power was equally despotic 
over his portion of the society. Ho visited and 
inspected all the houses of his province, required regu- 
lar monthly returns to be made to him from every 
section of the province of all that was transacted, 
learned, or contemplated, and then made returns every 
three months to the general. Every person belonging 
to the order was continually inspected and trained to 
implicit obedience, secresy, and fidelity to the order. 
The whole society was like a regular army, completely 
officered, trained to service, and governed by the will of 
one man who stood at the pope’s right hand. See the 
constitution of the society as published by Uospinian, 
Historia Jeniitica, lib. i. cap. iv. &c. The secret in- 
structions to the provincials and to subordinate organs 
and members of the society were totally unknown, for 
the most part, to any persons except those to whom 
they wore addressed. The general rules and artifices 
by which individuals were to insinuate themselves 
everywhere, and obtain for the society dominion and 
control over all persons and transactions, were also 
among the mysteries of the society. Two copies of 
them however, the one larger and more minute than 
the other, entitle Privala Monita Socictatis Jesu, and 
Secreta Monita, &c. were said to have been obtained, 
the first from a ship bound to the East Indies and cap- 
tured by the Dutch, and the other found in the Jesuits* 
college at Paderborn. But the Jesuits have always and 
constantly denied their genuineness ; nor have the world j 
the means of substantiating their authenticity, except j 
by their coincidence with the visible conduct of the j 
Jesuits. According to these writings, which have been I 
repeatedly published during the last two centuries, j 
nothing could be more crafty and void of all fixed moral 
principle than the general policy of the Jesuits. See 
Schroeckh's Kirchengesch. seit der R^orm. vol. Hi. p. 
647, &c. — Mur. 
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almotit alone the brunt of the war, and by 
its dexterity and acuteness in reasoning 
entirely echpwd the glory of the old dis- 
putants ; by personal address, by skill in 
the sagacious management of worldly busi- 
ness, by the knowledge of various arts and 
sciences, and by other means, it conciliated 
the good-will of kings and princes ; by an 
ingenious accommodation of the principles 
or morals to the propensities of men, it 
obtained almost the sole direction of the 
minds of kings and magistrates, to the ex- 
clusion of the Dominicians and other more 
rigid divines;* and everywhere it most 
studiously guarded the authority of the 
Romish prelate from sustaining farther loss. 
All these things procured for the society 
immense resources and wealth, and the 
highest reputation ; but at the same time 
they excited vast envy, very numerous ene- 
mies, and frequently exposed the society 
to the most imminent perils. All the re- 
ligious orders, the leading men, the public 
schools, and the magistrates, united to bear 
down the Jesuits ; and they demonstrated 
by innumerable books that nothin" could 
be more ruinous both to religion and to the 
state than such a society as this. In some 
countries, as France, Poland, and others, 
they were pronounced to be public enemies 
of the country, traitors, and parricides, and 
were banished with ignominy.* Yet the 
prudence, or if you choose the cunning, of 
the ivssociation quieted all these move- 
ments, and even turned them dexterously 
to the enlargement of their power, and to 
the strengthening of it against all future 
machinations.* 

13. The pon tills who governed the Latin 
or Romish church in this century, after 

1 Before the Jogults arose, the Dominicans alone had 
tlie control of the conscicnoes of the European kings 
and princes. But they were superseded in all the 
courts by the Jesuits. See Du Peyrat, Antiquitet de la 
Chapelle de France, livr. i. p. 322, &o. 

* Ilistoire de la Compa^ie de Jems, tome iii. p. 48, 
Ac.; Buls^us, Hut. Acad. Farit, tom. vl. p. 659— (>48, 
and in many other places; and a great number of 
writers, especially Uiose among the Jansenists. [The 
Jesuits were expelled from France a.d. 1594, but per- 
mitted to return again at the commencement of the 
next century. They were expelled from Venice in 160(>, 
from Poland in 1607, and from Bohemia in 1618 ; to the 
last-named place however they were allowed to return 
two years alter. — Mur. 

3 it was under Lainez, the general of the order next 
after Loyola, that the spirit of intrigue entered freely 
into the society. Lalnez possessed a peculiar craftiness 
and dexterity in managing affairs, and was frequently 
led by it into low and unworthy tricks. His ruling 
passion was amldtion, which however he knew how to 
conceal from the inexperienced most artfully, under a 
veil of humility and piety. Under him the society 
assumed a graver and more manly character than 
under his entfiusiastio and often ludicrous predecessor ; 
and its constitution was a master-piece of artfhl policy, 
rendering it a terrible army, which darod to und^mine 
states, to rend the church, and even to menace the 
pope. See the Vertuch einer Neaeti OeteJt. det Jetuiier^ 
ardent, vol. U.— ScA/. 
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Alexander VI. [1492-1503], Pius III. 
[1503], Julius II. [1503], Leo X. [1503- 
1521], and Adrian VI. [1521-1523], who 
have been already mentioned, were Cle- 
ment VII. [1523-1534], of the Medicean 
family Paul III. [1534-1549], of 
the illustrious family of Farnese;* Ju- 
lius III. [1550-1555], who was previ- 
ously called John Maria del Monte;* 
Marcellas II. [1555], whose name before 
his pontiheate was Marcellas Servin;^ 
Paul IV. [1555-1559], whoso name was 
John Peter Caraffa;* Pius IV. [1560- 
1566], who claimed to be a descendant ot 
the Medicean family, and bore the name 
of John Angelo de ^Jedicis;® Pius V. 

4 Clement VII. was a bastard, but LCo X. removed 
this stain by an act of legitimation. His political 
sagacity was such as would better have adorned the 
character of a minister of state than a minister of 
Christ. Civil history informs us on what principles he 
acted witii the emperor Charles V. See concerning 
him, Ziegler’s Hutoria Ckmnitis VII. in Schelhorn’s 
Amcenitati Hist. Eedes. et Liter, vol. i. p. 210, Ac. 
and Sarpi’s Hist, du Concile de Trente, iomo i. p. 61, 
&c. — Scht. 

» Respecting Paul HI. there has in our age been 
much learned discussion between cardinal Quirini and 
several distinguished men, as Riesling, Schelhorn, and 
dthers; the former maintaining that he was a good 
and eminent man, and the latter, that he was a crafty 
and perfidious character. See Quiriniis do Gestis 
Fauli III, Farnesii, Bxixen, 1745, 4to, [And Schel- 
horn's Epistula de Consilto de Emendanda Ecclesia, 
Zurich, 1748, 4to; Quirini, Ad Caihoheurn aequumque 
Lectorem Animudiu'tsiones in Epistulnrn Sciulhoniii, 
Brescia, 1747; Schclhorn’s second Epistola, &c. 1748, 
4to; Riesling’s Epistola de Gestis Fauli II J. Lips. 1747. 
Concerning this pope in general, and respecting his 
views in regard to a general council, see Sarpi's Hist, 
du Concile de Trente, tome i. p. 131, Ac. Thus much 
is clear from tlie discussions of these learned men, 
that Paul III. was an adopt in the art of dissimulation, 
and therefore better fitted to be a statesman than the 
head of the church. His whole conduct in regard to 
the council forced upon him by the cardinals proves 
this. That in his youth he was a great debauchee, 
appears from his two grmulsoua, Farneso and Sforza, 
whom he created cardinals, and of whom the father of 
the first and the mother of the last were his illegiti- 
mate children. — Svhl. 

* This was the worthy pontiff who was scarcely 
seated in the papal chair when he bestowed the cardi- 
nal’s hat on tho keeper of his monkeys, a boy chosen 
from among the lowest of the populace, and who was 
also the infamous object of his unnatural pleasures. 
See Thuanus, lib. vi. and xv. ; llottinger, Hist. Eccles. 
tom. V. p. 672, &c. and more especially Sleidan, HiAoria, 
lib, xxi. folio m. C09. — W’hen Julius was reproached 
by the cardinals for introducing such an unworthy 
member into tho sacred college, a person who had 
neither learning, nor virtue, nor merit of any kind, he 
impudently replied by asking them, What merit or 
virtue they had found in him that could induce ^em 
to place him (Julius) in the papal chair?— Jifoc/. 

’ He reign^ only twenty-two days. See Sarpi, ttfJ 
tuwa, tom. 11. p. 139. — Schl. 

® Nothing could exceed the arrogance and ambition 
of this violent and impetuous pontiff, as appears from 
his treatment of queen Elizabeth. See Burnet’s ///.<• 
torif qf the Refos'mation. It was he who, by a buli, 
pretended to raise Ireland to the privilege and quality 
of an independent kingdom ; and it was he also win 
first instituted the Index of prohibited books, men 
tioned above, sec. 9. — Mad. 

® His famUy was very rejtnotely. If at all, desoendci 
from the Medicean family of Florence. His characU* 
seemed to be totally changed by his elevation to th j 
papal dignity. The afikblc, oUiging, disinterested, an«. { 
abstemious cardinal, became an unsocial, selfish, an<i 
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[1566-1572], a Dominican^ raonk whose 
name was Michael Ghislieri, a man of a 
sour temper and excessive austerity, who is 
now accounted by the Romanists a saint 
Gre^ry XIIL [1572 — 1585], previously 
cardinal Hugo Buon Compagno;* Sixtus 
V. [1585 — 1590], a Franciscan called Mon- 
taltus, [Peretti, R.] before he ascended 
the papal throne, who excelled all the rest 
in vigour of mind, pride, magnificence, and 
other virtues and vices; Urban VIII. 
[1590], Gregory XIV. [1590-1591], Inno- 
cent IX. [1591] ; (these three reigned too 
short a time to distinguish themselves) ; 
[Clement VIII. 1592-1605]. Some of 
these were more and others less merito- 
rious;* yet if compared with most of those 

voluptuous popo. So long as the council of Trent 
continued, which he controlled more by craft and 
cunning than by direct authority, ho was very reserved ; 
but after its termination, he showed himself without 
disguise in his true character. 'I'his nNo my deserve 
notice, that this pope in the year 15(14 allowed the 
cotninunion in both kinds in the diocese of Mentz, 
which allowance also tlie Austrians and Havariana h.ad 
obtained of the pope. ( Gudonus, Codex Diplom. Mo- 
gunt. tom. Iv. p. 700 J. See fiarpi, ubi supra, tom. ii. 
p. 183, ScQ,—Sc/il. 

* Pius V. was of low birth, but had risen as a 
Dominican to the oUice of general commissary to the 
Inquisition at Horne. And as popo, he practised tlie 
cruel principles which ho had learned in that school of 
cruelty. For ho caused many eminent men of learnings 
and among others the noted Palearlus, to be burned at 
the stake; and he showed so little moderation and 
prudence in his persecuting zeal, that ho not only 
approved of all kinds of violence and let loose his 
warriors on Franco, hut also employed the baser 
methods for the destruction of heretics — insurrections 
and treason. Yet this method of proceeding had the 
contrary effect from what was intended, in France, 
in England, in Scotland, and in the Netherlands. 
That ho also laboured to prostrate entirely the civil 
power before the spiritual, and by unreasonably exempt- 
ing the clergy from all civil taxation greatly injured 
Sp.iin, France, and Venioe, may be learned from civil 
history. By his command, the Trldentine Catechism 
was composed and published. Clement X. gave him 
beatification, and Clement XI. canonization, which 
has occasioned many partial biographies to be com- 
posed of this pope. — Schl. 

^ See Maffel, Annales Grrgorii XIIL Rome, 1712, 
4to. [Ho was elected by means of the Spanish viceroy 
of Naples, cardinal do Granville, and was of a milder 
character than Pius V. Yet he openly approved the 
bloody massacro at Paris on St, Bartholomew’s eve, 
and participated in a treasonable plot against queen 
Elizabeth. His idea of introducing his reformed 
calendar as pope drew on him obloquy from the Pro- 
testants ; and his attempt to free the clergy from all 
civil jurisdiction, also from the French. He published 
the Canon Law improved and enlarged.-— 5c/w. 

^ Plus V. and Sixtus V. distinguished themselves 
above the re.'it; the former by his extreme severity 
against heretics, and by publishing the celebrated bull 
called In Casna Domini, which is [was, till the reign 
of Clement XIV.] annually read at Uonio on the 
festival of the Holy Sacrament ; and the latter by his 
many vigorous, splendid, and resolute acts for advan- 
cing the glory and honour of the church. The life of 
Pius V. has been written by many persons in our age, 
ainoe Clement XI. enrolled him among the saints. On 
the bull, In Ccona Domini, and the commotions it 
oocasioned, Giannone has treated, in his Uiitoire Civile 
de Naples, livr. xxxlii. chap. iv. tome iv. p. 248, &c. 
[and still more fully and circumstantially, the author 
of the Pragmatic History of this bull. — ScW.X The 
life of Sixtus V. by Gregory Leti has been often pub- 
lished, and in different languages ; but it is in many parts 
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I who ruled the church before the reforma- 
tion by Luther, they were all wise and 
good men.^ For since the rise of so many 
opponents of the Romish power, both within 
and without, the cardinals have deemed it 
necessary to be exceedingly cautious, and 
not commit the arduous government of the 
church to a person openly vicious, or to a 
rash and indiscreet young man. And since 
that period the pontid!} do not and cimnot 
assume such despotic power of deciding on 
the greatest matters according to their own 
mere pleasure, as their predecessors did; 
but they must pronountje sentence ordi- 
narily according to the decision of their 
senate, that is, of the cardinals and of the 
congregations, to which certain parts of 
the government are entrusted. Moreover, 
neither prudence nor the silently increasing 
power of emperors and kings, and the con- 
tinual decrease of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, will permit them to excite wars 
among nations, to issue bulls of excommu- 
nication and deposition against kings, and 
to arm the citizens as they fornn^rly did 
against their lawful sovereigns. In short, 
stern necessity has been the mother of 
prudence and moderation, at Rome as 
often elsewhere, 

14. The condition of the clergy subject 
to the Roman pontitf remained unchanged. 
Some of the bishops at times, and especially 
at the council of Trent, very earnestly 
sought to recover their ancient rights, of 
which the pontiffs had deprived them; and 
they supposed that the pontiff might bo 
compellc(i to acknowledge that bishops 
were of divine origin, and derived their 
authority from Christ himself.* But all 

deficient Infidelity. [Sixtus V. was a complete states- 
man, and possessing a higli degree of dissimulation ho 
could play any part ; and instead of the fruitless attempt 
of his predecessors to reduce the heretics again to obe- 
dience, he endeavoured to increase his power by con- 
quering the kingdom of Naples, by retaining the princes 
who were still In his interests, and by encroachments 
upon their power. The Jesuits, for whom he had no 
partiality, hated him. The splendour of the city of 
Rome, the papal treasury, and the Vatican library, 
owe much to him. Ho likewise promoted the Rmnlsh 
edition of the Septuagint In 1587, and the edition of 
the Latin Vulgate, Romo, 1590, in 3 vois. fol. While 
a cardinal in 1580, ho published at Rome the collected 
works of Ambrose, in 6 vols. See Walch’s History of 
the Popes, p. 399.— AcA/. [And especially Ranke, uhi 
supra, vol. i. p. 446, &c. See also the appendix to the 
third vol. p. 1 15, &c. where Ranke gives a full account of 
Leti’s biography of Sixtus, of that by Ternpestl, and 
of certain manuscript lives and other materials for 
illustrating the policy of that famous pontiff- — /?• 

< For fturther information on these popes of the 
sixteenth century, see Ranke's Popes of Home, vols. i. 
and ii — R. , . ^ 

* Hero may be consulted, Paul Sarpi’s Histona Con- 
cilii 'fridenttni- [This celebrated history was first 
published. In Italian at London, in 1619, under the 
assumed name of Pietro Soave Polano, an anagram of 
his real name, Paolo Sarpl Veneto, i.e. Paul Sarpi of 
Venioe. An English translation appeared in 1629 but 
the best edition is that of 1676. It has also been trana- 
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these attempts were frustrated by the 
vigilance of the Romish court, which did 
not cease to repeat the odious maxim, that 
bishops are only the ministers and legates 
of the vicar ox Jesus Christ resident at 
Rome, and that they are indebted for all 
the power and authority they possess to 
the generosity and grace of the apostolic 
see. Yet there were some, particularly 
among the French, who little regarded 
that principle. And what the Romish 
jurists call reservations, provisions, exemp- 
tions, and expectatives, which had drawn 
forth complaints from all the nations before 
the Reformation, and which were the most 
manifest proofs of the Romish tyranny, 
now almost entirely ceased. 

15. Respecting the lives and morals of 
the clergy and the reformation of invete- 
rate evils, there was deliberation in the 
Council of Trent; and on this subject some 
decrees were passed which no wise man can 
disapprove. Rut good men complain that 
those decrees have to this day found no 
executor, and that they are neglected with 
impunity by all, and especially by those of 
more elevated rank and station. The 

German bishops, as every one knows, have 
almost nothing except their dress, their 
titles, and certain ceremonies, from which 
the nature of their office could be inferred. 

In the other countries very many of the 
prelates, with the tacit consent of the pope, 
are more devoted to courts, to voluptuous- 
ness, to wealth and ambition, than to 
Jesus Christ, to whom they profess to be 
consecrated ; and only a very small number 
care for the interests of the Christian com- 
munity, or of piety and religion. More- 
over, those who arc most attentive to these 
things can scarcely escape invidious re- 
marks, criminations, and vexations of 
various kinds. Many perhaps would be 
better and more devout, were they not 
corrupted by the example of Rome, or did 
they not see the very heads of the church 
and their servants wholly devoted to 
luxury, avarice, pride, revenge, voluptu- 
ousness, and vain pomp. The canons as 
they are called almost everywhere con- 
tinue to adhere to their pristine mode of 
life, and consume, often not very piously 
or honestly, the wealth which the piety of 
former ages had consecrated to the poor. 
The rest of the clergy however cannot at 
their pleasuro everywhere copy after these 
preposterous moral guides. For it must 
be admitted, that since the reformation by 
Luther much more pains is taken than 
formerly to prevent the lower orders of 
tlie clergy from disregarding the rules of 
sobriety and external decency, lest their open 
profligacy should give oflence to the people. 

16. Neaily the same praise belongs to 
the monks. In most of the governors of 
monasteries there are things which deserve 
the severest reprehension ; nor are idleness, 
gluttony, ignorance, knavery, quarrels, 
lasciviousness, and the other once prevalent 
vices of the monasteries, entirely expelled 
and banished from them. Yet it would be 
uncandid to deny that in many countries 
the morals of the monks are subjected to 
stricter rules, and that the remaining ves- 
tiges of the ancient profligacy are at least 
more carefully concealed. There have also 
arisen some who have laboured to restore the 
almost extinct austerity of the ancient rules,, 
and others who have attempted to estab- 
lish new fraternities for tho public benefit 
of the church. Matthew de Baschi, an 
Italian, an honest but simple man, of that 
society of Franciscans who supposed they 
obeyed the precepts of their founder more 
i religiously than the others, and who are 
commonly called Observant Friars (Fratres 
de Observantia)i thought himself called b^ 
God to restore the institutes of St. Francis 
to their original and genuine integrity. 

latod Into Latin, French, and German. It was opito- 
itiized by Jurieu in his Abre^e de 1' llistoire du CoyicMo do 
Trento^ Gen. Ifi82, also translated into English, Lond. 

1 684. Tho papal party were compelled in self-defence to 
produce a counter-history in order to obviate tho effects 
which this unsparing exposure of their corrupt intrigues 
at Trent had produced tliroughout Europe. A Jesuit of 
tho name of Sfoiza Pallavicini was employed for this 
purpose ; every facility was afforded him, and his Istoria 
del Concilfo di Trento at length appeared in Italian at 
Rome, in 1656-^7. It has not yet been translated into 
English, but French and I.atin translations have 
appeared at different times. The student will see a 
most valuable critique upon these two rival histories, 
in the Appendix (section il.) to Ranke's Popes qf Rome, 
Mrs. Austin's tran.slation, vol. ili. p. .'>6, Ac. A careftil 
digest of tlie history of the council, taken from Father 
Paul and Pallavicini, may bo seen in Du Pin's Nouv. 
JiihUo. dfls Aulerirs Eccles. tome xv. Many public 
documents, state-papers, official letters, &c. connected 
with the council have been collected from various 
sources, and published by Le Plat, under the title :>f 
Monuvxontorum ad Historinm Concil. Trident, ilrtis- 
trandum, amplissima Colfectio, Lov. 1781-87,7 tom. 4to, 
but it does not contain the decrees or canons of the 
council. In addition to Fra Paolo or Father Paul’s 
history above mentioned, the English reader may con- 
sult Geddes’s Council qf Trent no Free jissemblyt 
I.ond. 1714, 8vo, being a translation of the Lettres et 
M^moires de Fr. de Vargas^ Ac. Amst. 1699, 8vo; 
Scott's Continuation qf Milner's Church History , vol. 
il. chap. xiii. j Cramp’s Tert-book qf Popery, second 
edit. Lond. 1839, which contains an exposition of the 
ddctrinal decrees of the Council of 'Trent, mingled 
with historical matter. Tho student will find some 
additional information from unpublished documents, 
in Mendliam’s Memoirs (\f the Council qf Trent, 
Lond. 1834, with Supplement, 1836; and still more 
valuable matter in Ranke’s Popes qf Rome, vols. 1. and 
il. This careful and impartial historian thus speaks of 
Le Plat and Mendharn : Le Flat follows Rainaldus 
or Sarpi frequently word for word, and takes out of the 
l^atin translations of their works what be oannot find 
otherwise authenticated. He has also used fewer MSS. 
than we could have expected. There is much which is 
now and good in Mendharn, but he has not devoted 
sufficient study to his subject," vol. ill. appendix, p. 
gl. — H, 
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His design being approved by Clement 
VII. in the year 1525, gave rise to the 
fraternity of Capuchins, which experienced 
the bitter indignation of the other Francis- 
cans, and exhibited a great appearance of 
gravity, modesty, and disregard for worldly 
things.* The fraternity derived its name 
from the cowl (caputimn), a covering for 
the head sewed to the Franciscan coat, 
which St. Francis himself is said to have 
worn.® Another progeny of the Francis- 
can order were those called Recollcts in 
France, Refbnnati in Italy, and Barefooted 
{Discalceati) in Spain ; and who likewise 
obtained the privileges of a separate asso- 
ciation distinct from the others in the year 
1532, by authority of Clement VII. They 
differ from the other Franciscans by 
endeavouring to live more exactly accord- 
ing to the rules of their common lawgiver.® 
St. Theresia, a Spanish lady of noble birth, 
aided in the arduous work by John dc 
Matthia, who was afterwards called John 
de St. Cruce, endeavoured to restore the 
too luxurious and almost dissolute lives of 
the Carmelites to their pristine gravity. 
Nor were these efforts without effect, 
although the greatest part of the Carmelites 
opposed them. Hence the order was 
divided during ten years into two parties, 
the one observing severer and the other 
laxer rules. But as this difference as to 
their mode of life among members of the 
same family occasioned m'uch animosity 
and discord Gregory XIII. in the year 
1580, at the request of Philip 11, king 
of Spain, directed the more rigid Carmel- 
ites, who were called Barefooted from 
their going with naked feet, to separate 
themselves from the more lax, Sixtus V. 
confirmed and extended this separation in 
158T> and Clement VIII. completed it in 
1593, by giving to the now association an 
appropriate chief or general. A few years 
after, when new contests arose between 
these brethren, the same pontiff in the 

' See Wadding’s Anncrles Ordinit Minorum, tom. 
xvi, p. 207, 257, ^c. ed. Rome; Hclyot’s Hixtoire dex 
Ordre.s Monastiqtiexf tome vii. chap. xxiv. p, 264. And 
especially Boverius, Annalcs Capurinorum. [The 
founder of the order of Capuchins is not well known. 
Some give this honour to Matthew Baschi, and others 
to the famous Lewis de Fossembrun. Boverius sup- 
poses that Baschi devised the cowl, but that Fossembrun 
was the author of the reform ; and he thence infers that 
his order was not the work of men, but, like Melchize- 
dek, without father and without mother. The order 
had the misfortune that its first vlcar-goneral Bernardo 
Ochliio, and afterwards the third also, turned Protes- 
fants, which well nigh worked its ruin. Yet it after- 
ward’s spread itself over Italy, Franco, Spain, and 
Germany, with extraordinary success.— NcA/. , 

• See Du Fresne’s Glotsarium Latinitat. Medii Mvi^ 
tom. il. p. 298, ed. Bened. art. Caputium. 

* Wadding’s Annales, tom. xvi. p. 167; Helyots 
Histoire des Ordres Monast. tome vii. chap, xviii. &c. 
p. 129, &c. 


I year 1 600 again separated them into two 
societies governed by their respective gene- 
rals.* 

17 . Of the new orders which arose in 
this century, the most distinguished wji.s 
that which proudly assumed the name of 
Jesus, and which has been already noticed 
among the props of the Romish power. 
Compared with this, the others appeared 
ignoble and obscure. The Reformation af- 
forded occasion for various societies of what 
are called Regular Clerks. As all these 
professed to aim at imitating and restoring 
the ancient virtue and sanctity of the cle- 
rical order, they tacitly bear witness to 
the laxity of discipline among the clergy, 
and the necessity of a reformation. The 
first which arose were the Theatins, eo 
named from the town Theate or Chieti [in 
the kingdom of Naples], whose bishop at 
that time was »Tohn Peter Carafia, after- 
wards pope Paul IV. who, with the aid of 
Cajetan de Thienseis and some others, 
founded this society in the year 1524. Des- 
titute of all possessions and all revenue, 
they were to live upon the voluntary boun- 
ties of the pious, and were required to 
succour decaying piety, to improve the 
style of preaching, to attend upon the sick 
and dying, and to oppose manfully and 
vigorously all heretics.® There were also 
some convents of sacred virgins connected 
with this order. Next in point of time to 
them were those which assumed the name 
of Regular Clerks of St. Paul, whom they 
chose for their patron, but who were com- 
monly called Barnabites, from the temple 
of St. Barnabas at Milan which was given 
to them in the year 1535. This fraternity 
was approved by Clement VII. in 1532, 
and confirmed by Paul III. in 1535. It 
honoured as its founders Antony Mavia 
Zacharias, a knight of Cremona, and Bar- 
tholomew Ferrarlus, a knight of Milan, also 
James Antony Morigia of Milan. At first 
they renounced all possessions and property 
like the Theatins, living solely upon the 
gratuitous gifts of the pious; but afterwards 
they deemed it expedient to hold propertjr 
and have certain revenues. Their princi- 
pal business was to labour as preachers in 
reclaiming sinners to their duty.® The 
Regular Clerks of St. Majoli, also called 
the Fathers of Somasquo from the town 
Somasquo where their first general resided, 
had for their founder Jerome .iEmilianus, 

* Helyot, lliMoire dex Ordret Monast. tome i. chap, 
xlvii. p. 340, &c. 

® Hefyot, vJ)i mpra, tome iv. chap. xii. p. 71, See, 

* Helyot, ubi mpra, tome iv. chap. xv. p. 100. In this 
part of his noted and excellent work, Helyot with great 
Industry and accuracy prosecutes the history of the 
other sects [of monks] which we have here mentioned. 
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and were approved by Paul III. in the year 
1540, and then by Pius IV. in 1543.* 
These assumed the oflice of carefully in- 
structing the ignorant, and especially the 
young, in the precept? of Christianity — 
^rhe same office was assigned to the Fathers 
of the Christian doctrine both in France 
and in Italy. A distinguished society of 
this name was collected in France by Cae- 
sar de Pus, and it was enrolled among the 
legitimate fraternities by Clement VIII. in 
the year 1597. The Italian society owed 
its birth to Marcus Cusanus, a knight of 
Milan, and was approved by the authority 
of Pius V. and Gregory XIII, 

18. It would occupy us too long and 
would not be very profitable, to enumerate 
the minor fraternities which originated from 
the perturbation excited in the Romish 
church by tlic [alleged] heretics of Germany 
and other countries. For no age produced 
more associations of this kind than that in 
which Luther with the Bible opposed igno- 
rance, superstition, and papal domination. 
Some of them have since become extinct, 
because they had no solid basis; and others 
have been suppressed by the will of the 
pontiffs, who considered the interests of the 
church as retarded rather than advanced 
by the multitude of such societies. We 
also omit the societies of nuns, among whom 
the Ursulincs were distinguished for their 
numbers and reputation.*^ But we must 


* Seo the Jeta Sanefor. Februar. tom. il. p. 217, Ac. 

* The foundress of this order was Angela do lireBcia, 
an Italian lady of Lombardy, who bolongcdto the third 
order of St. Francis. In the year 1537, she thought 
herself guided by a revelation to form a new order of 
nuns for relieving the sufTerlngs of mankind, and with 
a special view to confute the vulgar charge against 
nunneries, that they are mere houses of Impurity. The 
name of Ursullnes she borrowed from 8t. Ursula, a 
legendary IJrlti.sh saint of the fourth or fifth century, 
who with her companions suffered death at Cologne, 
rather than allow their chastity to bo violated. (See 
Ilaillet, Viet des Saintt, tome iii. Octob. 21, p. 330, Ac.) 
At first she proposed that her nnn.s should not be clois- 
tered, but should reside in the private families to which 
they belonged, so that their devout and virtuous lives 
might bo open to the inspection of all ; but she after- 
wards allowed them to live in communities or nun- j 
tieries. Their inonastio rule was that of St. Augustine. 
They were to search out the afflicted and unfortunate, 
to administer to them instruction and consolation, to 
relieve the poor, to visit hospitals, and to wait on the 
sick, and everywhere afford their personal services to 
such as needed them. The foundress died in 1540. 
Cardinal Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, was a great 
patron of this order, which was first legalized by 
Paul 111. In 1544, and afterwards by Gregory XIII. In 
1571. It flourished much in the north of Italy, and 
was introduced into France in 1611, where it acquired 
a high reputation, and could soon number more Uian 
300 cloisters distributed into several congregations. 
The kind offtces of these sisters to all who needed their 
services, and their attention to the education of females, 
caused them to be held in high esUmation. From 
France the order was extended to Canada and also to 
the United States, in both which it still exists and is 
In reputation. See Sohroeekh’s Kirchengeseh. text 4, 
Reform, vol. 111. p. 608, Ac. who refers us to Helyot, 

det Ordret, tome iv. p. 150-223, and to the 


not pass over the Fathers of the Oratory, 
founded in Italy by Philip Neri, and pub- 
licly approved by Gregory XT 11. in 1577, 
because they have had not a few men dis- 
tinguished for their erudition and talents 
(among whom were Ceosar Baronins, and 
afterwards 0<ioric Raynald, and in our age 
James de Ladorchi, the celebrated authors 
of the Annals of the Church')^ and because 
they have not yet ceased to Nourish. The 
name of the sect is derived from the chapel 
or oratory which Neri built for himself at 
Florence, and occupied for many years. ^ 
19. That both sacred and secular learn- 
ing were held in much higher estimation 
among the Romish Christians after the 
time of Luther than before, is very gene- 
rally known. In particular, the Jesuits 
boast, and not altogether without reason, 
that the languages and the arts and sciences 
were more cultivated and advanced by their 
society during this century than by the 
schools and by the other religious fra- 
ternities. The schools and universities 
(whether designedly or from negligenc(3 T 
will not say) were not disposed to abandon 
the old method of teaching, though rude 
and tedious, nor to enlarge the field of their 
knowledge. Nor would the monks allow 
a more solid and elegant culture to be given 
to their minds. Hence there is a great 
diversity in the Romish writers of this cen- 
tury ; some express themselves happily, 
.systematically, and properly; others barba- 
rously, immetlxodically, and coarsely. Ec- 
clesiastical history was a subject which 
Crnsar Baron i us undertook to elucidate or to 
obscure; and his example prompted many 
others to attempt the same thing. This 
labour was rendered necessary by. the 
temerity of the heretics; for they, with 
Matthias Flacius and Martin Chemnitz at 
their head,< having demonstrated that not 

Gesch. der Vomehmsten Aldnchsordcn, book vi. 8ec . 203; 
Ac. — Mur. 

8 Helyot, Orrfrei, tome viii. chap. Iv. p. 12. 

[Raynald’H Annulet Ecch t. ad ann. 1564, sec. 5. The 
exercises in the Oratory wore those;— When the asso- 
ciates were collected, a short time was spent In prayer, 
ordinarily silent prayer. Then Neri addressed the 
company. Next a portion of some religious book was 
read, on which Neri made remarks. After an hour 
occupied in these exercises, three of the associates 
successively mounted a little rostrum, and gave each a 
discourse about half an hour long on some point in 
theology, or on church history or practical religion; 
and the meeting closed for the day. See Baronins, 
Annulet Ecclet, tom. i. p. 555. Baronius was himself 
an early pupil of Neri, and succeeded him as head of 
the order, — Mur. 

* The former in the Cmturiut MagdoburgenteSf 
and the latter in his Examen ConcUii Tridentim.— 
[Matthias Flacius, alter his removal from Wittenberg 
to Magdeburg, with the aid of the two Magdeburg 
preachers, John Wigand and Matthew Judex, the 
jurist Basil Faber, and Andrew Oorvinus, Thomas 
Holthuters, andotliers, published their History between 
the years 1559 and 1574, in thirteen volumes folio, 
each volume containing one century. Its propw title 
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compU’m that everything was decided in 
the council, not according to truth and 
the holy Scriptures but according to the 
directions of the Roman pontiff, and that 
the Romish legates took from the fathers 
of the council almost all liberty of correct- 
ing existing evils in the church;* they 
complain that the few decisions which were 
wise and correct were left naked and un- 
supported, and are neglected and disregarded 
with Impunity; in short, they think the 
council of Trent was more careful to sub- 
serve the interests of the papal dominion 
than the general interests of the Christian 


pretod in the Romish church. TIenco the Spanish 
Ooininican, Dominic Soto, wrote tlireo books to prove 
that the council was of his opinion on the subject of 
grace and justification ; while the Franciscan, Andrew 
Vega, whose opinions wore very different, wrote fifteen 
to prove directly the contrary. So is it also in regard 
to the doctrine respecting the penitence necessary to 
repentance. The Jesuits siy this penitence consists in 
ati internal fear of God and a dread of divine punish- 
ments which they call attrition. Their opposers 
maintain that this is not sullloient, but that true peni- 
tence must arise from love to God and regret for having 
sinned against him. This dispute is not decided by the 
council, for one passage appears to deny what another 
asserts. And hence Launoi wrote a book, De Mente 
Conrifii Tridrntini circa Confritinnem, /^ftritioncm, et 
S'iH.<ifadionetn, in Sacramento PuPnitentice ; and he j 
there shows that the words of the council maybe fairly 
construed as every one pleases. The doctrines con- 
cerning the church, and concerning the power of the 
pope and its limits, are for good reasons left undecided. 
So also the contested doctrines concerning the concep- 
tion and birth of the Virgin Mary, and the real nature 
of the worship to be paid to images and to the saints. 
The doctrine respecting tradition IsHikewiso made very 
equivocal and obscure. — Srhl. 

* No pope indeed was personally present in the coun- 
cil, but they still governed it by their legates. Nothing 
was permitted to be discussed without the consent of 
the legates; and no conclusion was made which had 
not been previously prepared and shaped in the particu- 
lar congregations [or committees] in which the legates 
always presided. Hence the satirists said that the Holy 
Gho.st (by whom, according to the court language of 
the church, .such councils are always guided) was 
brought from Rome in a portmanteau in order to en- 
lighten the fathers. There were in fact several intelli- 
gent and thinking men among the fathers of the council, 
but they were outvoted by the multitude of Italians and 
dependants of the pope. — Schl. [The person who made 
use of the profane metaphor alluded to in this note was 
Andrew Dudycz, at one time bishop of Tiniain Hun- 
gary and a member of the council of Trent, but who 
afterwards married and joined the Reformed church. 
He died in 1589. Sec more of him in Sec. lii. part ii. 
chap. iy. p. 705 below. In his oration to the emperor, 
Maximilian II, explaining his reasons for resigning his 
bishopric, he thus expressed himself respecting the 
management of that council : “ Erant episcopi illi con- 
ductii plerlque, ut utres, rustlcorum nmsicum instru- 
mentum, quos, ut vocem mittant, inflare necesse est. 
Nil habult cum illo conventu S. Spiritus commercii ; 
ornnia erant humana concilia, quie In Immodica, et sane 
quam pudenda Pontificum tuenda dorainatione con- 
sumebantur. Cursitabant Romam nocte dloque vere- 
daril, omnia quse dicta consultaque essent, quam 
celerrlme ad Papam doferebantur, lUinc responsa 
tanquam Delphis aut Dodona, expectabantur ; Illinc 
nlralrum Spiritus ille S. quern suis conoiliis prseesse 
jactant, tabellaril mantiols Inclusus, mittebatur; qui, 
quod admodum ridiculura est, cum allquando, ut fit, 
aqute pluviis excrescebant, non ante advolare poterat, 
quam inundationes desedissent. Ita flebat, ut Spiritus 
non super aquas, ut est In Genesi, sed secus aquas fer- 
retur.*' See Router’s Oratinnes Dadithii in Condi, 
Trident, habitce, &c. Offonb. 1710, 4to, p. 40. — It. 


church. And hence it is not strange that 
there should be some among the sons of the 
Romish church who choose to expound the 
decrees of the Tridentine council itself 
according to the sense of the sacred volume 
and tradition, and that the authority of 
those decrees should be differently esti- 
mated in the different Catholic countries.* 
24. Recourse must be had to the decrees 
of the council of Trent, together with the 
brief confession of faith which Pius IV. 
caused to be drawn up, by all those who 
would gain a tolerable knowledge of the 
Romish religion. A full and perfect know- 
ledge of it is not ill this way to be expected. 
For in the decrees of the council and in the 
confession of faith above mentioned, many 
articles are so devoid of joints and nerves 

« Some provi nce.s of the Romish church, as Ger- 
many, Poland, Italy [and Portugal], have received tl>o 
council of Trent and its decrees entire and without 
exceptions or conditions. Hut others only under cer- 
tain limitation.H and conditions, would subject them- 
selves to it. Of those the principal were the coulltri(^s 
subject to the king of Spain, which were long In con- 
troversy with the ilomatj pontiff respecting the council 
of Trent, and at last einbraced it with a salvo of tl>e 
rights of the Spanish kings ffegum liispanite 

Jurihus.) See Glannonc, Histoire Cinile da Ro^anme 
de Naples [livr. l.xxxiii, chap, iii.sec.i.], tome Iv. p. 2.1.'), 
&c. Others ag.ain could never be induced to adopt it. 
Among these was Franco. See Masius, I)i.is. de C(m- 
temptu Concilii Tridentini in Gallia, which is one 
among his collected IJisserfations ; and Lo Courayer’s 
Discours sar it Reception da Coru'ile de Trente, partU 
culiPrement en France, winch is subjoined to tho second 
volume of his French translation of Father Paul’s His- 
torxf of the Council of Trent, p. 775 -789. Yet that part 
of the council which embraces the doctrines of religion 
was tacitly and by practice admitted as a rule of faith 
among tiie Frenoli. Hut tlie other part, which relates 
to discipline and ecclesiastical law, has been constantly • 
rejected both publicly and privately, because it is 
deemed hostile to the authority and power of kings, no 
less than to tho rights and liberties of tho P'ronch 
church. Sec Du Pin, Biblioth/^ue dei Auteurs Hccle- 
siastiques, tome xv. p. 380, &c. Hungary also is said to 
have never pui)licly received this council. See Samuelof, 
Vita Andr. l)addhii,p. As for the literary history 
of the council of Trent, tho writers of its hi-story, edi- 
tions of its decrees, &c. see Salig’s History of the. 
Council of TrerU (in German), vol. ili. p. 190— 320, and 
Kttcher’s liibliolher.a Thcol. Symholica, p. 325, 377, &C 
[As to tJie reception of the council of Trent in Ger-. 
many, it did not take place at once. The pope, Tins 
IV. sent Visconti, the bishop of Vintirnlglia, to tho 
emperor Ferdinand 1. to persuade him to receive it. 
Hut the emperor consented only on two conditions; — 
that the pope should allow his 8\ihjcct3 the use of the 
cup in the sacred supper, and should not debar tho 
clergy from njarriage. The same indulgence was craved 
by the Bavarians. Pius allowed the first but denied the 
second; and Ferdinand acquiesced, and received tho 
council for himself and his hereditary dominions. Tho 
whole German nation has never received It ; and tho 
popes have never dared to submit its decrees to tho 
consideration of the diet and to ask their sapetion of 
them. This probably will have been the la.st general 
council of Christendom ; for it Is not probable that the 
opposing interests of the great, with good policy, will 
ever again allow of a general council, since the weak- 
ness and intrigues of such bodies have been so clearly 
exhibited by this. The popes would also show them- 
selves not very favourable to another general council, 
since the right of summoning such a council to meet, 
and that of presiding in It, would be contested with 
them, and as so many appeals would be likely to be 
made to the proposed general council firom thdr own 
decisions. — SdU. 





that they bend hithc^.r and thither; and they 
were designedly left in this flexible state, j 
on account of the intestine dissensions of 
the church. Moreover, not a few things 
were passed by in both those works, which 
yet must not be denied nor even called in 
question without giving oflence ; and some 
things arc there expressed better and more 
decently than daily practice and public 
usage authorise. I fence reliance must not 
always 1x5 placed on the language used by 
the council, but rather the import of that 
language must be qualified and measured by 
the practices and the institutions which gene- 
rally prevail. ' Add to these considerations 
that since the time of the council of Trent 
some of the pontiffs have explained more 
clearly and unequivocally, in their particular 
constitutions or bulls, certain doctrines 
which were stated less clearly by the council ; 
wherein no one ap{)(5ars to have acted more 
audaciously and unsuccessfully than Clement 
XI. in his famous bull called Unigenitus. 

25 To the correct interpretation and the 
knowledge of the holy Scriptures the Romarr 
pontiff opposed all the obstacles in his 
power, from the time that he learned what 
very great damage and loss accrued to him 
from this source. In the first place dispu- 
tants arc allowed the shocking license of 
treating the Scriptures with contumely, and 
of publicly declaring their authority to be 
inferior to that of the pontiff and tradition. 
Next, the old Latiu version called the 
Vulgate, though it abounds with innume- 
rable faults and in very many places is 
quite barbarous and obscure, was by a de- 
cision of the assembly at Trent recom- 
mended as authentic — that is, as faithful, 
exact, and accurate, and therefore not 
liable to be impugned. How much this 
contributed to conceal from the people the 
true meaning of the Scriptures must be 
manifest. In the same assembly this hard 
lavi was imposed on interpreters, thAt in 
matters of faith and morals they must not 
venture to construe the Scriptures differ- 
ently from the common opinion of the 
church and the consent of the ancient doc- 
tors; nay, it was asserted that tlie church 
alone, or its bead and governor the sove- 
reign pontiff, has the right of determining 
the true sense of the Scriptures. Finally, 

I This is true, in a more espceial manner, with re- 
spect to the canons of the council of Trent relating to 
the doctrine of purgatory, the invocation of saints, the 
worship of images and relics. The terms employed In 
these canons arc artfully chosen so as to avoid the im 
putation of idolatry in the philosophical sense of that 
word ; for in the l^ripture sense they cannot avoid it, 
as all use of images in religious worship is exiwessly 
forbidden in the sacred writings in many places. But 
this circumspection does not appear in the worship of 
the Roman Catholics, which is notoriously idolatrous 
In both the senses of that word. — Mach 


the Romish church has persevered in stre- 
nuously maintaining, sometimes more ex- 
plicitly and sometimes more covertly, that 
the sacred Scriptures were written for none 
but the teachers ; and in all places wliere it 
had the power* it has ordered the peoj)le to 
be restrained from reading the Bible. 

26. For tlu'sc reasons, the multitude of 
expositors who were excited by the example 
of Luther and his followers to engagC5 
eagerly in the work of biblical interpreta- 
tion are for the most part dry, timid, and 
obsequious to the will of the Romish court. 
Nearly all of them are extremely cautious 
lest they should drop a single word at 
variance with the received opinions; they 
always (juote the authority and the names 
of the holy fathers as they call them, and 
do not so much inquire what the inspired 
writers actually taught as what the churcli 
would have them tea(5h. 8ome of them tax 
their ingenuity to the utmost to force out 
of each passage of Script ure that fourfold 
sense which ignorance and superstition 
devised — namely, the literal, allegorical, 
tropological, and anagogical. And with 
good reason ; for this nio<le of interpretation 
IS most convenient for artfully eliciting from 
the divine oracles whatever the church 
wishes to have regarded as truth. Yet we 
can name some who had wisdom enough to 
discard these vain mysteries, and to labour 
solely to ascertain the litoral import of the 
Scriptures. In this class the most eminent 
were the following— Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
who is well known to have translated the 
books of the New Testament into neat and 
perspicuous Latin, and to have explained 
them in a pleasing manner ; Thomas de Vio, 
or Cajetanus, the cardinal who disputed with 
Luther at Augsburg, and whose brief notes 
on nearly all the sacred books are better 
than many longer commentaries; Francis 
Titelmann, Isidore Clarius, John Maldo- 
nate, Benedict Justiniani (who was no con- 
temptible interpreter of St. Paul’s epistles), 
John Gagnmus, Claud Espenemus, and 
some others.* But these laudable examples 


* This could not Ikj done In all countries. The 
French and some other nations read the Scriptures in 
their native language, notwithstanding the warm sup- 
porters of the Romish supremacy are bitterly opposed 
to the practice. 

3 Concerning these, the reader may consult Simon's 
Hixtoire Critique du Vieux et du Noueeau TeitamerU. 
[Titelmann was of Hasselt In the bishopric of Liege, a 
Capuchin monk, skilful in oriental literature, and died 
provincial of his order in 1553. He left many commen- 
taries on the books of Scripture, particularly one on the 
Psalms which is not entirely useless. See Simon, Hist, 
CriU du Vietut Text. livr. ill. chap. lx. p. 422. — Isidore 
Clarius (De Chiara) was bishop of B'uligno in Umbria, 
attended the council of Trent, and belonged to the 
Dominican order. He published notes on the Holy 
Scriptures, in which he attempts to correct the Vulgate 
Simon, uH xuvra, p. 320, expresses an unfavouralde 
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ceased to have influence sooner than might 
bo expected. For at the close of the cen- 
tury there was only one in the university 
of Paris — namely, Edmund Richer, the 
celebrated defender of the Gallic liberties 
against the pontiffs, who investigated the 
literal meaning of the Scriptures; all the 
other doctors despised the literal sense, and 
in the manner of the ancients searched after 
recondite and concealed meanings.* 

2r. Before Luther’s time, nearly all the 
schools were occupied by the philosophical 
theologians, or what are called the Scholas- 
tics; so that even at Paris, which was 
considered as the seat of all sacred know- 
ledge, persons could not be found competent 
to encounter our divines in reasoning from 
the Scriptures and the writings of the 
ancient doctors. And even in the council 
of Trent this extreme penury of dogmatic 
and biblical theologians often produced 
singular dlfliculties, as the Scholastics were 
accustomed to measure and define all doc- 
trines according to the precepts of their 
lean and meagre philosophy. Pressing 
necessity therefore urged the restoration 
and cultivation of that mode of treating 
religious doctrines^ which makes more use 
of the holy Scriptures and of the decisions 
of the fathers than of metaphysical reason- 
ing.* Yet the Scholastics could not be 


opinion of him, and pronounces him a plagiary.— 
Benedict Justinianus (.rnstiniani) was a Jesuit of 
Genoa, and died at Romo in tlie year 1022. He left 
expositions of Paul's and the Catholic Epistles. — John 
Gagn ciis, a Parisian chancellor, published notes on the 
New Testament and a paraphrase on the Epistle to the 
Romans, of no great value. He died In the year 15411. ! 
— Srhl. I 

* Baillet, Vie de Edmund Richer, p. 9, 10, Sec. 
[Richer was an eminent theological writer, well ac- 
quainted with the antiquities of the church, and a l)oId 
defender of the rights of bishops against the poi>e. But 
he sulfered persecution which ruined his health, and ho 
diefl in the year 1031. — Mur. 

* See Bulsetis, Reformatio Facuffatit Theol. Varh. 
anno 1587, in his Historia Amd. J^nHs. tom. vi. p. 790, 
&c. In this reformation, the JltccaLnurei Smtentiarii 
are distinguished from the Jiucralaurei Bihlici ; and 
what deserves particular notice, the Augustinlan monks 
( Luther’s fraternity) Avere required (p. 794) annually to 
present to the theological college a Bihlici Bachelor ; ] 
from which it may be inferred that the Augustinlan i 
family (to which I.uthor once belonged) gaA^e more 
attention to the study of sacred literature than the other 
orders of monks. But as the above mentioned work of 
Buiieus Is in the hands of but few, It may be proper to 
quote the statute entire : Augustinenses quolibet anno 
Biblicum prfesentabunt, secundum statutum fol. xxi, 
quod sequitur: Quilibet Ordo Mcndlcantium et Colle- 
gium S. Bernard! Iiabeat quolibet anno Biblicum, qui 
iegat ordinarid, alioqui priventur pro illo Anno Bacca- 
laureo Sententiario." It appears hom this statute that 
all the Mendicant orders were bound, according to a | 
decree of the college of theologians, to present annually 
a Biblical Bachelor (such as Luther was). Yet in this 
reformation oi the college, the duty was required of 
none but the Augustinians. Who then will not make 
the inference that the Dominicans, the Franciscans, 
and the other Mendicant orders wholly neglected bibli- 
cal studies, and therefore had no Biblical Bachelors ; 
and that the Augustinians alone were able to fulfil this 
statute of the Sorbonne f 


divested of that ascendancy which they had 
long maintained in the scoools ; nay, they 
seemed to have acquired new strength after 
the Jesuits joined them and had decideil 
that dialectics was more efficacious for con- 
fronting heretics than the holy Scriptures 
and the authority of the fathers. The Mys- 
tics, as they were not very offensive to the 
enemies of tho church and were not much 
inclined to engage in controversy, lost 
nearly all their influence after the era of 
the Reformation. Yet they were allowed 
to philosophise in their own way, proviiied 
they did it cautiously, and neither attacked 
too freely the decrees and the vices of the 
Romish church, nor inveighed too vehe- 
mently against cither the futility of exter- 
nal devotion or the metaphysical and po- 
lemic divines. 

28. No one among the Catholics of this 
century improved practical theology suc- 
cessfully, nor could any one iti^rove it 
without incurring the greatest opposition ; 
for the salV‘ty of the church was supposed 
to forbid such attempts. And in reality 
many doctrines and regulations on which 
the prosperity of the Romish church de- 
pends would be brought into the grc'atest 
danger if Christian piety in its true nature 
were uniformly held up to the view of the 
people. On the other hand, many honest 
men and cultivators of piety, even in the 
Romish church, complain (how truly and 
justly in all cases I will not here inquire) 
that tho Jesuits, as soon as they arose and 
began to have the ascendancy in courts and 
in the schools, first sapjxMl the foundations 
of all correct practical theology by their 
subtle distinctions, and then opened the 
door for all ungodliness and vice by the lax 
and dissolute morality which they incul- 
cated. This infection indeed spread unob- 
served in this century, but in the next it 
appeared more manifest and gave rise to 
the greatest commotions. The moral writers 
of the Romish church moreover may all be 
distributed into three classes — the Scholas- 
tic, the Dogmatic, and the Mystic. The 
first expounded the virtues and duties of 
the Christian life by knotty distinctions 
and phraseology, and obscured them by 
multifarious discussions ; the second eluci- 
dated them by the language of the Bible 
and the sentiments of the ancient doctors ; 
the third recommended exclusively with- 
drawing the thoughts from all outward ob- 
jects, composing the mind, and elevating it 
to the contemplation of the divine nature. 

29. Of the vast multitude of papal po- 
lemic theologians and of their capital faults 
no one is ignorant. Most of them were 
abundantly fraught with all that is accounted 
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criminal in those whose sole object is victory 
and plunder. The numerous Jesuits who 
took the field against the enemies of the 
Roman church excelled all the others in 
subtlety, impudence, and invective. But 
the chief and coryphfcus of the whole was 
Robert Bellarmin, a Jesuit, and a cardinal 
or one of the pontifical cabinet. lie em- 
braced all the controversies of his church 
in several large volumes, and united co- 
piousness of argument with much perspicuity 
of style. As soon therefore as he entered 
the arena, which was towards the close of 
the century, he drew upon himself alone 
the onsets and the strength of the greatest 
men among the Protestants. Yet he dis- 
pleased many of his own party, and chiefly 
because he carefully collected all th6 argu- 
ments of his antagonists, and generally 
dated them correctly and fairly. He would 
iiave been accounted a greater and better 
man, had lie possessed less fidelity and in- 
dustry, and had he stated only the feebler 
irguments of his opposers and given them 
mutilat(‘d and perverted.* 

30. The Romish community, though it 
proudly boasts of its peaceful and harmo- 
nious state, is full of broils and contentions 
of every kind. The Franciscans and Do- 
minicans contend vehemently respecting 
various subjects. The Scotists and Thomists 
wage eternal war. The bishops never cease 
to wrangle with the pontifi’ and his congre- 
gations respecting the origin and limits of 
iheir power. The French, the Flemings, 
and others, openly oppose the Roman pon- 
tiff himself and his supremacy ; and he 
Inveighs against them as often as he deems 
it safe and necessary with energy and spirit, 
and at other times cautiously and circum- 
spectly, As the Jesuits from the beginning 
laboured successfully to depress all the 
other religious fraternities, and also to strip 
the Benedictines and others who were 
opulent of a part of their wealth, so they 
inflamed and armed all the fraternities 
against themselves. Among these, the 
Benedictines and the Dominicans are their 
most virulent enemies ; the former fight for 
tl.eir possessions, the latter for their re- 
putation, their privileges, and their opinions, 
'i'he contentions of the schools respecting 
various doctrines of faith are without num- 
ber and without end. All these contests 
the sovereign pontiff moderates and controls 
by dexterous management and by authority, 
so that they may not too much endanger 
the church; to adjust and terminate them — 
which would perhaps be the duty of a vice- 

gerent of our Saviour — he has neither power 
nor inclination. 

31, Besides these minor controversies 
which have slightly disturbed the peace 
the church, other and greater ones since 
the time of the council of Trent have arisen, 
chiefly through the influence of the Jesuits ; 
which, being gradually increased and con- 
tinued down to our times, violently agkalc 
the whole Romish community and rend it 
into numerous factions. These indeed the 
Roman pontiffs labour most earnestly, il' 
not to extinguish, yet to quiet in a degree, 
so that they may not produce excessive 
mischief ; but minds, warmed not so much 
by zeal for the truth as by the heat of 
controversy and the love of party, will not 
coalesce and become united. 

32. Whoever (lonsidcrs these controversies 
with attention and impartiality will readily 
perceive that the Jesuits — that is, the 
greater part of them or the fraternity In 
general, for in so very extensive a society 
there are those of different views — guard 
and defend that ancient and rude, but to 
the pontiffs and the church very useful, 
system of faith and practice which prevailed 
and was inculcated everywhere in the Ro- 
mish church before the time of Luther. 
For those very sagacious men, whose office 
it is to watch for the safety of the Romish 
see, perceive clearly that the authority of 
the pontiffs, and the emoluments, preroga- 
tives, and honours of the clergy, depend 
entirely on this ancient .system of religion, 
and that if this was subverted or changed, 
the church must unavoidably sufier immense 
injury and gradually crumble to the dust. 
But in the Romish church and especially 
since the reformation by Luther, there are 
not a few wise and good men, who having 
learned very clearly, from the sacred Scrip- 
tures and the writings of the ancient doctors, 
the deformities and faults of this ancient 
and vulgar system of religion, wish to see 
it corrected and amended though in a dif- 
ferent way, and who urge the extirpation 
of that mischievous darnel from the field 
of the church which has armed the heretics 
against her. And hence those eternal con- 
tests and collisions with the Jesuits on 
various subjects. All these contests how- 
ever may be reduced to the six following 
heads. 

There is a debate (I.) respecting the ex- 
tent and magnitude of the power of a Roman 
pontiff. The Jesuits and their numerous 
friends contend that a pontiff cannot pos- 
sibly err, that he is the fountain and sourc^e 
of all the power which Jesus Christ has 
imparted to the church, that all bishops and 
religious teachers are indebted to him for 

* See Mayer’s Eclogn de Fide Baronii et BeUarmini 
if sis ronti/kiis disbid^ Amsterd. 1698, 8vo. 
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whatever authority and jurisdiction they 
may possess, that he is not bound by any 
enactments of the church and its councils, 
and that he is the sovereign lawgiver of the 
church, whose decrees no one can resist 
without incurring the greatest guilt. But 
others hold that he may err, that ho is 
inferior to councils, that he is bound to 
obey the church and its laws as enacted by 
councils, and that if he offends he may be 
deprived of his rank and dignity by a 
council ; from which it follows that inferior 
prelates and teachers receive the authority 
which they possess from Jesus Christ him- 
self, and not from the Romish prelate. 

33. There Is a debate (II.) respecting 
the extent and the prerogatives of tlie 
church. For the Jesuits and those who 
follow them extend wide the bounds of the 
church. They contend that many among 
those who have no connexion with thi; Romish 
worship* — nay, among the nations which 
are wholly ignorant of Christ and the Chris- 
tian religion — may be saved and actually 
are saveef ; they also hohl that sinners living 
within the church arc nevertheless its real 
members. But their adversaries circum- 
scribe the kingdom of Christ within much 
narrower limits, and not only cut olT froin 
all hope of salvation those who live out of 
the Romish communion, but separate from 
the church all the vicious and prolligate, 
though they live in it. The Jesuits, more- 
over, not to mention other differences of] 
less moment, hold that the church never can i 
pronounce an erroneous or unjust decision, 
either as to matters of fa(;t or matters of 
doctrine and right (sive de factoy sivc dc 
jiirfj ) ; but their opposers believe that the ; 
church is not secured from all danger of 
erring in deciding on matters of fact. 

34. There is a very warm debate (HI.) 
respecting the nature, operation, and neces- , 
slty of that divine grace without which, 
as all agree, no one attains to eternal sal- 1 
vation ; respecting what is called original | 
sin, the natural power of man to obey the 
divine law, and the nature of God’s eternal 
decrees in regard to the salvation of men. j 
For the Dominicians, the Augustinians, the 
followers of Jansenius, and likewise many 
others, deny that divine grace can possibly 
be resisted, that there is anything sound 
and uncorrupted in man, that there is any 
condition annexed to the eternal decrees 
of God respecting the salvation of men, 
that God wills the salvation of all men. 


* They were accused at Spoleto in the year 1C.'>3 of 
having maintained, in their public instructions there, 
the probability of the salvation of many heretics. See 
Le Clerc, Jiiblioth. Unioert. ei Uistoriquey tome xiv. p. 
320.— A/aci. 


and other kindred doctrines. On the other 
hand, the Jesuits ani^ with them many 
others would have it believed, that the 
extent and influence of the sin which lies 
concealed in man’s nature are not so 
great ; that not a little power to do good 
IS left in man ; that so much divine grace 
is proffered to all men as is necessary for 
the attainment of eternal salvation, and 
tliat by it no violence is offered to the 
mind; that God has from eternity allotted 
eternal rewards and punishments, not ac- 
cording to his arbitrary pleasure, but ac- 
cording to the foreseen conduct and merits 
of Individuals. 

35. There is a debate (IV.) respecting 
various points of morality and rules of con- 
duct, of all of which, as it would be diflicult 
to enumerate particularly, and would bc- 
.sides be out of place here, we shall only 
state the commencement of the long con- 
troversy.* Those who side with the Jesuits 
maintain, that it is of no consequence by 
what motives a person is actuated, provided 
hQ in fact performs the deeds which the law ! 
of God requires; and that the man who I 
abstains from criminal actions through i 
fear of punishment is no less acceptable to | 
God than the man who obeys the divine 
law through the influence of love to it. , 
But this doctrine appears horrible to very 
many, who deny that any services are 
acceptable to God unless they proceed 
from love to him. The former assert that 
no one can properly be said to sin, unless 
he violates some known law of God, which 
is present to his mind and correctly under- 
stood b^ him; and therefore that no one 
can be justly charged with criminality and 
sin who is cither ignorant of the law or 
doubtful as to its import, or who does not 
think of it at the time he transgresses. 
From these principles originated the cele- 
brated doctrines of probabilism* and of 

I * No one has treated of ail the points objected against 
in the Jesuits* moral doctrines with more clearness, 
neatness and dexterity, ind no one has pleaded the 
cause of the Je.suits wiLii more ingenuity, than the 
eloquent and well-known Jesuit, Gabriel IJaniel, in his 
Entretiem de Vlhindre et d* Eudoxe, which is among 
his collected essays, tome i. p. 351, i^cc. and was com- 
posed in answer to that great man and powerful 
adversary of the nioral doctrines of the Jesuit.s, Blaise 
Pascal, whose Lettres Provincialex inflicted so great a 
wound on the Jesuits. Daniel treats very acutely on 
probahilisrn, p. 351 ; on the method of directing the 
intention, p. 656 ; on equivocations and mental reser- 
vations allowed of by the Jesuits, p. 562 ; on sins of 
ignorance and forgetfulness, p. 719, Xc. and on some 
other subjects. If the cause of the Jesuits can be 
defended and rendered plausible, It certainly is so by 
this writer. 

s Moral probabilism is properly the doctrine of the 
Jesuits, tiiat no action is sinful when there is the 
slightest probability that it may be lawful, and even 
when it has the approbation of any single respectable 
teacher; because it may he supposed that he saw 
reasons for his opinions, though we know not whal 
T T 
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philosophical sin,* which have brought so 
much ill-fame upcm the schools of tlie 
Jesuits. The adversaries of the Jesuits 
detest all tliese principles strongly, and 
contend that neither ignorance, nor doubts, 
nor forgetfulness, will afford any protection 
to the sinner at the bar of God. This 
controversy respecting the fundamental 
principles of morals has given rise to in- 
numerabh^ disputes concerning the duties 
we owe to God, to our fellow-men, and to 
(uirselvcs; and has produced two sects of 
moralists, whicli have greatly disturbed 
and distracted the whole Romish church. 

36. There is a debate (V.) respecting the 
administration of the sacraments, especially 
those of penance and the Lord’s suf)per. 
The Jesuits, with whom very many agree, 
maintain that the sacraments produce their 
salutary elfects hy virtue of the mere ex- 
ternal act (ex opere operatii) as the schools 
express it, and hence, that no great pre- 
paration is necessary to the profitable re- 
ception of them ; that God does not require 
purity of heart and a soul filled with hea- 
venly love in such as would derive benefit 
from them; and they infer of course that 
the priests should at once absolve those 
who confess their sins to them, and then 
admit them immediately to the use of 
the sacraments. Far different were thc; 
views of all those who had at heart the 
advancement of true piety. They thought 
that the priests should long and carefully 
try those who applied for absolution and 
admission to the sacraments, before they 
complied with their wishes ; because these ^ 
divine Institutions profit none but persons 
who are purified, and filled with that divine 
love which casteth out fear. And thus 
originated that noted controversy in the 
Romish church respecting frequent com- 
munion, which in the last century Anthony 
Arnaud (Arnaldus), author of the cele- 
brated book on frequent communion [De 
la Frequente Commimioii], and the Jansen- 
ists waged with the Jesuits, and which in 
our times has been renewed by the French 
Jesuit Pichon, to the great dissatisfaction 
of the French bishops.* For the Jesuits 
are very careful to urge upon all who 
intrust the guidance of their minds to 


thoy were, and can see so many reasons for a contrary 
opinion. — St'hL 

1 Philosophical sins in opposition to theological, 
according to the .Icsuits, are those in which a man at 
the time of committing them has not God and his law 
before his mind; and therefore, without thinking of 
God, trangresses natural or revealed law. These sins 
the Jesuits held to be rental ; tliat Is, such as do not 
draw after them a loss of divine grace, and do not 
deserve eternal, but only temporal punishment. — SchL 

* Seethe Journal Univertel, tome xiil. p. 148; tome 
XV. p, sr>3; tome xvl. p. 124, Ac. 
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them the frequent use of the Lord s sup- 
per, as a sure and safe method of appeasing 
God and obtaining from him remission of 
their sins. But for this conduct they are 
strongly censured, not only by the Jansen- 
ists but by many other grave and pious 
men, who inculcate that the sacred supper 
profits no one, unless his soul is united to 
God by faith, repentance, and love ; and 
thu.s they condemn the famous opus opera- 
turn [or efficacy of the mere external act of 
communion]. 

37 . There is a debate (VI.) respecting 
the right method of training Christians. 
While those who are anxious to advance 
religion wish to have people imbued with 
a correct knowledge of it from their very 
childhood, they who look rather to the 
interests of the church recommend a holy 
ignorance, and think a person knows 
enough if he only knows that he ought to 
obey the commands of the church. The 
former think nothing is more profitable 
than reading the inspired books, and there- 
fore wish to see them translated into the 
popular or vulgar language; the latter 
prohibit the reading of the Bible, and 
esteem it pernicious if published in any 
other than a learned language unknown by 
the people. The former compose various 
books to nourish a spirit of devotion and 
to dispel errors from the minds of men ; 
they express and explain the public prayers 
and thc solemn formulas of religion in a 
language understood by the community, 
and they exhort all to learn from these 
books how to be wise and to worship God 
rationally and properly; but the latter 
are displeased with all this, for they are 
apprehensive the more light and knowledge 
people have, the less obedience and sub- 
mis.sion will be found in thein.^ 


3 What wc have said on the greater controversies in the 
Romish church may be illustrated and conarmed from 
numerous books published in the last and the ijrcsent 
centuries, especially in France and the Netherlands, 
by the Jansenists, the Dominicans, the Jesuits, and 
others. Nearly all those who attack the doctrines of 
the Jesuits and other partisans of the Roman pontiff are 
enumerated by the celebrated French Jesuit Dominic 
Oolouia; for it is ascertained that he composed the 
book published, without naming the place where, in 
the year 173.5, 8vo, under the title, Bibliotheqne Jan- 
seniste, ou Catalogue Alphahefiqup dex Principaux Livres 
JansSnistes, ou suxpevtx de Janxenisxne, nvec des Notes 
Critiques. His excessive zeal for the Roman pontiffs 
and for the opinions of the Jesuits impaired his dis- 
cretion ; yet his book is very serviceable for acquainting 
us with these controversies which so greatly disturb 
and afflict the Romish church. The book was con- 
demned by the Roman pontiff Benedict XIV. yet It 
was republished not long ago in a new form and one- 
fifth larger, with this title : Dictionnaire des Limes 
Jamenisfest ou qui favorisent le Jansenisme, in four 
vols. Antwerp, 1762, 8vo. Undoubtedly the book is very 
usoAil for acquainting us with the intestine divisions 
of the Romish church, the religious tenets of the 
Jesuits, and the numerous books published on the con- 
troversies I have mentioned; at the same time, It is 
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38. Those of the preceding controversies 
which we have placed under the third head, 
namely, concerning divine grace, the natu- 
ral power of men to do good, original sin, 
and predestination, actually exploded in 
this [sixteenth] century; the others were 
agitated more in private, and did not 
excite public notice till the next century. 
N^or will this surprise us, if we consider 
that the controversies moved by Luther 
respecting grace and free-will were not 
explicitly decided in the Romish church, 
but were in a manner hushed and con- 
ccal(‘d. Luther’s doctrines indeed were 
condemned, but no definite and fixed form 
of doctrine, in regard to these subjects, was 
set up in opposition to them. Augustine’s 
sentiments were also approved ; but what 
the dllTcrence was between his sentiments 
and those of Luther was never stated and 
explained. The commencement of this 
sad controversy may be traced to Michael 
llaiiis, a doctor in the university of Lou- 
vain, no less eminent for his piety than for 
his learning.* As he, like the Augustin 
nians, could not endure that contentious 
and thorny method of teaching which had 
long prevailed in the schools, and as he in 
following Augustine, who was his favourite 
author, openly condemned the common 
sentiments In the Romish church respecting 
man’s natural ability to do good and the 
merit of good works, he^ fell under great 
odium witli some of his colleagues and with 
the Franciscans. Whether the Jesuits 
were among his first accusers or not is 
uncertain; but It is certain that they were 
then violently opposed to those doctrines 
of Augustine which Bains had made his 
own. Being accused at Rome, Pius V. in 
the year 1567 in a special letter, oon^ 
demned seventy-six propositions extracted 
from his books ; but iti a very insidious 
manner and without mentioning the name 
of Baius; for a recollection of the evils which 
resulted from the rash condemnation of 


full of gall and unjust aspersions on many learned and 
excellent men. 

I Michael de Ray or Baius, D.D. was born at Melin 
in the territory of Aeth in the year 1513, and educated 
in the university of l/ouvain, where he was elected in 
1.541 principal of a college, and in 1514 lecturer in phi- 
losophy. In 1550 he toolc his doctor’s degree, and was 
appointed professor of the Scriptures. In 1-503 he was 
sent by the king of Spain to the council of Trent, where 
he acted a conspicuous part. Soon after, charges of 
heresy were brought again.st him, which were renewed 
from time to time, notwithstanding his patient submis- 
sion and silence, and must have given him much in- 
quietude. Yet he retained bis office through Ilfs aivl 
was even promoted, for he became dean of St. Peter’s 
at Louvain and chancellor of the university. He died 
In I-5B9, aged seventy-six. Tolet, a Jesuit and his ene- 
my, said of him, “ Michaele Baio nihil doctlus, nihil 
humillus.” His works, chiefly relating to the doctrines 
of grace, free-will, 8co. were reprinted at Cologne, 1G94, 
Ito. See Bayle’s article Bain *. — Mur. 


I Luther was a dissuasive from all violent 
I proceedings. By the instigation of Francis 
Tolet, a Jesuit, Gregory XIIL in the year 
1580 renewed the sentence of Pius V.; and 
Baius subscribed to that sentence, induced 
either by the fear of a greater evil, or by 
the ambiguity of the pontifical rescript as 
well as 01 the propositions condemned in it. 
But others who embraced the sentiments of 
Augustine would not do so.* For to the 
present time great numbers in the Romish 
community, in particular the Jansenists, 
strenuously maintain that Baius was un- 
justly treated, and that the decrees of both 
Pius and Gregory are destitute of all au- 
thority, and were never received by the 
church.* 

39. It IS at least certain that the doc- 
trines of Augustine in regard to grace were 
as much esteemed and defended in the Low 
Countries, and especially in the universities 
of Louvain and Donay, after this contro- 
versy with Baius as they were before. I’lils 
appeared at once when the two Jesuits, 
Leonard Less and Hamel at Louvain, were 
found teaching din’ercntly from Augustine 
on the subject of predestination. For the 
theologians of Louvain and of Uouay forth- 
with publicly disapproved of their senti- 
ments, the former in 1587 and the latter in 
1588. And as the Belgian bishops were 
about to follow their example and con- 
sulted about calling councils on the subject, 
the pontiir Sixtus V. interposed, asserting 
that the cognizance of religious contro- 
versies belonged exclusively to the vicar of 
Jesus Christ resident at Rome. Yet this 
crafty and sagacious pontiff prudently de- 
clined exercising the prerogative which he 
claimed, lest he should provoke a worse 
controversy. Hence his legate in the year 
1588 terminated the di.sputes at Louvain 
by allowing each party to retain its own 
opinions, but absolutely prohibited all dis- 
cussion respecting them either in public or 
in private. And the Romish church would 
have been more tranquil at the present day, 
if the succeeding pontiffs had imitated this 
prudence of Sixtus in silencing the dispu- 
tants on the subject of grace, and had not 
assumed the office of judges in this dubious 
controversy.* 

» Here should he consulted especially, the BaUma »m 
Scripta qtue Contronertias spectant Occanionfi Sententia- 
rum Bait exorta*, subjoined to the works? of Baius as a 
second part of them, in the edition of Cologne, 1696, 
4to. Add also Bayle, Dictionnaire, article Baiu% tome 
i. p. 4.57 ; Du Pin, BibliMhrqu^ de$ Auteurt Eccletia.*- 
fiqttet, tome xvi, p. 144, &c. ; IJistoire de la Cotnpagnie 
de tome lii. p. 161, Ac. 

3 To demonstrate this is the professed object of the 
anonymous author of the Ditserfation tur let Bulb* 
centre Baiut, oii I’on montre qu'eUes ne tonl pas re- 
luct par V F.gVte, Utrecht, 1737, 2 vols. 8vo. 

•* See the Apohgie Hitforiqtte des deux Censures de 
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40. The Romish community had scarcely 
tasted of this repose, when new and far 
more terrible commotions of a .similar nature 
broke out. Lewis Molina,* a Spanish 
Jesuit who taught in the Portuguese uni- 
versity of Evora, in a book which he pub- 
lished in 1588 on the union of grace and 
free-will,^ endeavoured to clear up in a 
new manner the difficulties in the doctrines 
concerning grace, predestination, and free- 
will, and in some sort to reconcile the dis- 
cordant sentiments of Augustine, Thomas 
A(piinas, the Semipelagians, and others.^ 
The attempt of this subtle author gave so 


LouiytinH de nouay, par M. Ocry, ICSS, 8vo. That 
tfie Oflehrated Pa.sclia.sius Q,iic\sndliu,s ( Pasquior Qiios- 
ih*D was tho author of this book, has been shown by 
the author of the Catdrhisnif; Jlistorique et Doyoutltqne 
sur lest Cont'-stntiom dt; 1' Kylix<‘, tonio 1. p. 101. Le 
Clerc, Mdrno'rrx pour .vroir a I'fUdoiro di‘.t Controvert 
sf‘x duns I' Kplise Hornuine, sur hi Predestination et sur 
hi (irare; in his Ji/hhot/ieque Universelle et Histo- 
riifU'\ tome xiv. p. 211, &'c. 

I From him ti»e name of IMolinists down to our times 
has been j^iven to all such as seem inclined to senti- 
ments oi>|>o-od to those of Augustine, respecting grace 
and fi ee-will in man. Many however bear this name 
unjustly, as they dill’er much from the opinions of 
Molina. 

'■i The true title of tliia celciirated book is, J.iberi 
Arhitrii Conmrdia rum (irati<e douis, Divina Prie- 
srifoitia, Crovidrntiu, Pricdestinatione, et lie probationer 
Lewis Mv)lina. It was first priittod at Lisbon, ir>8H, 
folio. 'J hen, with enlargement, Antwerp, irdt^, 4to, 
and at Lyons, ^'enice, and el.sowlu*ro. The third 
otiition farther enlarged was printed at Antwerp, 

1 00 !). ito. 

3 Tlic first congregation at Korne for examining the 
sentiments In Molina’s book, in their tli ini session, Jan. 
Id, ir.yH, thus state tlie fundamental principles of his 
work : — 1. A reason or ground of (iod's predestination, 
is to be found h\ man’s right use of hi.s free-will. II. 
'J'hat the (Juacc which Coil bestows to enable men to 
persevi're in religion may become tlie oikt of perseve- 
rance, it is necessary that they bo foreseen as consenting 
and co-operating with the (livine assistance ofTered 
{hem, which is a thing witliin their power. Til. There 
is .a mediate prescience wliich is neither the fre© nor 
tlie natur.’d knowledge of Cod, and by which he knows 
future contingent events before he forms his decree. 
(Molina diviiled Con’s knowledge into natural, free, 
and mediate, according to the objects of it. What he 
himself efi’ects or brings to pass by his own immediate 
power or by means of second causes, ho knows natu- 
rally or has natural knowledge of; wliat depends on 
his own frce-wdll or what he liimsclf .shall freely ehoose 
or purpose, he has a free knowledge of; but wh.at de- 
pends on the voluntary actions of Iiis creature.s, that is, 
future contingeneles, ho does not know in cither of tlie 
above ways, but only mediately by knowing all the cir- j 
cumstances in which these free agent.s will be placed, 
what motives will be present to tliclr minds, and thus 
foreseeing and knowing how they will act. This is 
Cod’s scientia media, on which he founds his decrees 
of election and reprobation.) IV. Predestination may 
be con; idered as eitlier general (relating to w hole cla.s- 
ses of persons), or particular (relating to individual 
persons-) In general prede.sti nation, tliere is no reason 
or ground of it beyond the mere good pleasure of God, 
or none on the part of the persons predestinated; but 
in particular predestination (or that of individuals), 
there is a cause or ground of it in the foreseen good use 
of free-w ill. From this statement of the fundamental 
errors of Molina, it would appear that he embraced 
substantially the leading principles of tlie Semipclagians 
and of the Remonstrants at Dort. Ills scientia media 
was a new name for a thing well knowm before. See 
Fleury’g Hidi^re Ecclesiastique ContinuS, livr. cl.\xxui. 
see. V. vol. IliKip. 27-3, ed. Augsb. and Schroeckh’s A7r- 
ehengesch. .teit der Reform, vol. iv. p. 290, ttc. — Mur, 
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much offienee to the Dominicans who fol- 
lowed implicitly the teachings of St. Tho- 
mas, th^t they roused up all Spain, where 
their iiilluenee was exceedingly^ great, and 
charged the Jesuits with a design to recall 
and give currency to the Pelagian errors. 
As a general tempest was evidently gather- 
ing, the pontiff Clement VIII. in the year 
1594 enjoined silence on both the con- 
tending parties, and promised that after 
examining carefully the whole subject, ho 
would judge and decide the controversy. 

4 1 . The pontiff doubtless expected that 
the evil would yield to these milder reme- 
dies, and that time would calm the feelings 
of the excited parties. But his hopes were 
entirely disappointed. The e:^asperatc(l 
Dominicans, who had long indulged great 
hatred of the Jesuits, did not cease to 
harass the king of Spain, Pliilip 11. and the 
pontiff Clement VIII. until the latter, wea- 
ried with their importunate clamours, 
assembled a sort of council at Rome to take 
cognizance of the dispute. Thus in the 
beginning of the year 1598 commenced 
thoi'e eehibrated consultations on the con- 
tests between the Dominicans and the 
Jesuits, which from the principal topic oi 
controversy were called Congiregations on 
the Aids, that is, of grace {Coiigregativnes 
dc Atixiliisr [.a. graticB). The president of' 
them was Lewis Madrusius [Madrucci], a 
cardinal of the Romish court and bishop of 
Trent, with whom there were ten assessors 
or judges — namely, three bishops and seven 
theologians of different fraternities. These 
occupied the remainder of this century in 
hearing the arguments of the parties.^ The 

* Tho history of those Congregations has been re- 
peatedly written, both by Jesuits and by Dominicans 
and Jansenists. Among tho Dominicans, Jac. Hyacinth 
Serris, under the fictitious name of Augustinus lo Blanc, 
puldished his Uistoria Congreeationnin de Auuiliis Gra- 
tia; Dinner, Louvain, 1700, folio. In reply to him, thi 
Jesuit I.ivinus de Meyer, assuming the name of Theo- 
dorus Eleutherius, published his Uistoria Controversiu- 
rum de Divina; Gratia; AiuifUs, Antwerp, 170.5, folio. 
Tho Dominicans also published the work of Thomas de 
T.einos (a subtle theologian of their order, who defended 
in those congregations the rejiutation of St. Thomas 
[Aiiulnasl against the Jesuits), entitled : Acta Coyigre- 
g:ationum et Disputationum, qnee coram Clemente V III. 
et Paulo V. de AnxHiis Divirur Gratiie snnt celebratct, 
I.ouvain, 1702, folio. From these historians, a man 
who possesses tho power of divination may perhaps 
learn the facta which occurred. For here are arrayed 
records again.st records, testimonies against testimonies, 
narrations against narrations. It is therefore still un- 
certain whether the Romish court favoured most the 
Jesuits or the Dominicans ; nor is it more clear which 
of them most w i.sely and successfully managed their 
cause. There is also a French history of these con- 
gregations, WTitten with ability; Histoire des Congre- 
gations de Auxiliis, par un Docteur de la Faculte de 
Theologie de Paris, Louvain, 1702, 8vo. But being 
written by a Jansenist and a bitter enemy of the Jesu- 
its, this work states everything just as the Dominicans 
would wish to have it stated. [Two of the continuators 
of Fleui'y’s Ecclesiastical History, namely, John Claude 
Fabre (a father of the oratory) and R. P. Ale.vander ,a 
Barefooted Carmelite), have also given a tolerably full 
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Dominicans most strenuously defended the 
opinion of their Thomas as being the only 
true opinion. The Jesuits, although they re- 
fused to adopt the sentiments of Molina as 
tlieir own, yet felt that the reputation and 
the honour of their order required that 
Molina should be pronounced free from any 
gross error and untainted with Pelagianism. 
For it is common with all the monastic 
orders to regard any disgrace which 
threatens or befalls a member of the frater- 
nity, as bringing a stigma upon the whole 
order, and they will therefore exert them- 
selves to the utmost to screen him from it.* 
42. Of the multitude of vain and useless 
ceremonies with which the Romish public 
worship abounded, the wisdom of the pon- 
titfs would sutler no diminution; notwith- 
standing the best men wished to sec the 
primitive simplicity of the church restored. 
On the other regulations and customs of the 
people and the priests, some of which were 
superstitious and others absurd, the bishops 
assembled at Trent seem to have wished to 
impose some restrictions ; but the state of 
things, or rather I might say eitlier the 
policy or the negligence of the Romish 
court and clergy, opposed their designs. 
Hence in those countries where nothing is 
to be feared from the heretics, as in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, such a mass of cor- 
rupt superstitions and customs, and of silly 
regulations, obscures the few and feeble rays 
of Christian truth yet remaining, that those 
who pass into them from the more improve<l 
countries feel as if they had got into mid- 
night darkness. 2 Nor are the other coun- 
tries, which from the proximity of the 
heretics or their own good sense arc some- 
what more enlightened, free from a consi- 
derable share of corruptions and follies. If 
to these things we add the pious or rather 
the impious frauds by which the people in 
many places are deluded with impunity, the 
extreme ignorance of the mass of the peo- 
ple, the devout farces which are acted, and 
the insipidity and the puerilities of their 
public discourses, we must be sensible it is 
sheer impudence to aflirm, that the Romish 
religion and ecclesiastical discipline have 


and apparently a candid account of the proceedings in 
those congregations. — Mitr. 

• On this Molinist controversy sec Ranke's Popas of 
Rome, vol. ii. p. 303, &c.; Hallam’s Introduction to the. 
l.Hfr. of Europe, vol. ii. p. lOri. — H. 

* The French who travel in Italy often laugh heartily 
at ti»e monstrous superstition of the Italians. And on 
the other hand, the Italians look upon the French who 
come among them as destitute of all religion. This 
may he clearly perceived, among others, from the 
French Dominican Labat's Traocls in Spain and 
Italy t who neglects no opportunity of satirizing the 
religion of the Spaniards and Italians, nor does he 
conceal tlie fact that ho and his countrymen were con- 
sidered by them as very irreligious. 
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been altogether corrected and reformed 
since the time of the council of Trent. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OP TUB OREEK, AND ORIENTAL 
CHURCH. 

1 . WiiAT is commonly called the Oriental 
church is dispersed over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and may be distributed into three 
parts: (I.) That which is in communion 
with the Greek patriarch of Constantinople, 
and refuses the jurisdiction of the Roman 
pontiff: (II.) That which diflers in opi- 
nions and in customs, both from the Latin 
and the Greek patriarchs, and has its own 
peculiar patriarchs; (HI.) That which is 
subject to the authority of the Roman 
pontilf. 

2. The church which is in communion 
with the Constantinopolitiin patriarch is 
properly called the Greek church, though 
it calls itself the Oriental church. It is 
moreover divided into two parts; one of 
which bows to the sovereign power and 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, while the other, though it Is in com- 
munion with him, yet will not admit his 
legates nor obey his decrees and commands, 
but is free and independent and has its own 
rulers who arc subject to no foreign juris- 
diction. 

3. Tlie church of which the Constantino- 
politan patriarch is the head is divided, as 
it was anciently, into four great provinces, 
those of Constantinople, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem; over each of which 
is a prelate of the first rank called a patri- 
arch, whom all the inferior bishops as well 
as the monks honour as a father. Yet the 
chief of all the patriarchs and the supreme 
pontifi’ of the whole church is the patriarch 
of Constantinople, by whom the other 
patriarchs at the present day, though still 
elected, are designated or nominated for 
election and approved ; nor dare they pro- 
ject or attempt anything of great impor- 
tance without his sanction and permission. 
These well-disposed men however, though 
bearing the splendid title of patriarchs, arc 
not able to attempt anything great as 
things are now situated, on account of tlic 
feeble state and the slender revenues of the 

I churches they govern. 

4. The jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Constantinople extends widely over Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Greece, the Grecian 
Islands, Wallachia, Moldavia, and many 
other provinces in Asia and Europe now 
subject to the Turks. The patriarch of 
Alexandria at present generally resides at 
Cairo or Misra, and governs the Christian 
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church in Egypt, Nubia, Libya, and a part 
of Arabia.* The patriarch of Antioch re- 
sides for the most part at Damascus, and 
governs Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and 
other provinces.* The patriarch of Jeru - 1 
Salem styles himself patriarch of Palestine, 
Syria, Arabia, the region beyond Jordan, 
Cana in Galilee, and Mount Sion.® But 
these three patriarchs have very slender 
and poor dominions. For the Monophysites 
have long occupied the sees of Alexandria 
and Antioch, and have left very few mem- 
bers of the Greek church in the countries 
where they have dominion. And Jerusalem 
is the resort of Christians of every sect and 
doctrine, who have their respective prelates 
and priests, so that the dominion of the 
Greek patriarch there is confined within 
moderate limits. 

5. The right of electing the patriarch of 


• Of the patriarchate and the patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, tho Jesuit Sollerius treats professedly in his Com- 
mentarim de Palriarchis Ale-andrinit, prefixed to tho 
fifth vol. of the Acta Snnetor, Mf'nsis Junii, and Le 
Quien, Orimx Chrittianus, tom. ii. p. 32d, See. Re- 
specting their office, authority, and election, see 
Renaudot, Dixs. de Patriarcfia Aloxandrino, in the 1st 
voi. of his Liturgice Orientalex, p. 365. The Greek 
patriarch [of Alexandria] at the present day has no 
bishops sul)jcct to him, but only chorcpiscopi. , All the 
bishops are obedient to the Monophysito patriarch who 
is the real patriarch of Alexandria. [A history of this 
Patriarchate from the Evangelist Mark to the present 
time has been recently published by the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, forming the first portion of a more extended 
work which ho entitles, A History qf the Holy Eastern 
Church, Lend, 1847, 2 vols^ Svo. This is a useful work, 
carefully compiled from the best sources, but sadly 
disfigured by the Romanizing tendencies of its author, 
apparently a minister of tho English church. — It. 

* Concerning the patriarchs of Antioch the Jesuits 
have inserted a particular treatise In the 4tli vol, of the 
Acta Sanctor. Memix Julii, which however is very 
defective. On the territory of this patriarch and other 
things pertaining to him, see I.e Quicn, Orienx Chris- 
tiannx, torn. Ii. p. 670, &o.; and Blnslus Tertins, Siria 
Sacra o Dcscritliune IHstorico^GeograJica dalle dm 
Chiose Patri If realty Antiochia et Gerusalcmine, Romo, 
1695, fol. Tliore are three prelates in Syria who claim 
the title and tlie rank of patriarchs of Antioch. The 
first is of tho Greeks or Mclchitcs (for thus those 
Syrian Christians are called who follow the institutions 
and the religion of tho Greeks) ; tho second is of the 
Syrian Monophysites; the third is of the Maronltcs. 
For this last also claims to be the true and legitimate 
patriarch of Antioch, and the Roman pontiff addresses 
him with this title. And yet the Roman pontiff creates 
a .sort of patriarch of Antioch at Romo ; so that the see 
of Antioch has at this day four prelates — one Greek, 
two Syrian, and one Latin or Roman in 'oartibus as the 
term at Rome is. [This phrase is elliptical ; entire, it 
is in partihus infldclium. Patriarchs, archbishop.s, and 
bishops in partibux infidelium, are those who are created 
for places which are at present under the power of un- 
believers. — Sclil. 

® See Blasius Tertius, Siria Sacra, lib. ii. p. 165. 
There is also a tract of Papebroch, De Patrinrehis 
Hierosolwnatinix, In the third vol. of the Acta Sanctor. 
Merisii Maii. Add Le Qnien, Orienx Christianus, tom. 
iii. p. 102, &o. [It is well known from other accounts 
that these patriarchs contend with each other about the 
limits of their respective dominions. Hence it should 
not be regarded as a historical contradiction, that the 
patriarch of Jerusalem should include Syria in his title 
while that province stands under the authority of the 
patriarch of Antioch. — Schl. [This Is a sufficient 
answer to Maclaine's criticism on this passage of 
Mosheim. — Mur, 


Constantinople belongs at this diiy to the 
twelve bishops nearest to that city; the 
right of approving the election and of im- 
parting to the prelate authority to u.se his 
powers belongs to the Turkish emperor.^ 
But the corrupted morals of the Greeks and 
the avarice of the ministers who under the 
emperor manage their public affairs, if they 
do not entirely subvert, greatly impair the 
effects of these regulations. For the lu.st 
of pre-eminence leads many of the bishops 
to endeavour to obtain that patriarchal 
dignity by bribery which they could never 
attain by the suffrages of their brethren. 
Thus not unfrecpiently men regularly ele- 
vated to the office are deprived of it; and 
by the emperor’s viziers that candidate i.s 
generally esteemed most worthy of the 
office who exceeds his competitors in the 
magnitude of his presents. Yet of late, 
things are said to be changing for the 
better, and the patriarchs are represented 
as living more securely than formerly, since 
the manners of the Turks have gradually 
assumed a milder tone. Moreover this 
patriarch possesses great authority among a 
people oppressed, and in consequence of 
their extreme ignorance sunk in supersti- 
tion. For he not only summons councils, 
and by them regulates and decides ecclesi- 
astical affairs and controversies; but by 
permission of the emperor he holds courts 
and tries civil causes. His power is main- , 
tained, partly by the authority of the 
emperor and partly by his prerogative of 
excluding the contumacious from the com- ; 
munion, which is a punishment immensely i 
dreaded by the Greeks. His support is 
derived principally from contributions im- 
j>osed on the churches subject to his juris- 
diction, which are sometimes greater and 
sometimes less, according to tho varying 
state of things and the necessity for them.^ 
6. The Greeks acknowledge as the basis 
of their religion the holy Scriptures, toge- 
ther with the first six general or oecumenical 
councils. Yet it is a received principle 
established by long usage, that no private 

* See Eisner’s Beschreibung der Griechhvhan Chris- 
ten in der Tiirckey, chap. iii. sec. vi. p. 54, &c.; Le 
Quien, Orienx Chrixtianux, tom. i. p. 145, &c. 

» William Cuper, a Jesuit, not long since composeff 
Historia Patriarcharum Conxtantinopolitanorum, which 
is printed in the Acta Sanctor. Menxix Angus fi, tom. i. 
p. 1—2.57. Le Quien also in the whole first volume of 
his Orienx Chrixtianux, treats very fully of the patriar- 
chate and the patriarchs of Constantinople ; and in vol. 
iii. p. 786, &c. ho gives an account of the Latin patri- 
archs of Constantinople. [In the Turco- Gracia of 
Crusius, vol. il. p. 105, &c. there is a history of the 
Constant! nopoli tan patriarchs from the year 1454 to 
1.578, written in modem Greek by Manuel Malaxi, with 
a translation and notes by Crusius.— 5c/i/. [See also a 
brief account of the power and revenues of the present 
patriarch, and of the nan\ps of the several sees under ' 
his spiritual jurisdiction, in Smith, De Ecclexiae Groeca 
Ilodierno Statu, p. 48 — 59. — Macl. 
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person may presume to expound and inter- 
pret those sources of knowledge for himself, 
but all must regard as divine and unalter- 
able whatever the patriarch and his as- 
sistants sanction. The substance of the 
religion professed by the modern Greeks is 
contained in the Orthodox Confession of 
the Catholic and Apostolic Oriental Church, 
which was first composed by Peter Mogi- 
laus, bishop of Kiow, in a council held at 
Kiow, and was afterwards translated from 
Russian into Greek, and then publicly 
approved and adopted by Parthenius the 
patriarch of Constantinople, and by all the 
patriarchs in the year 1643; and subse- 
(juently Panagiota, an opulent man and 
interpreter to the emperor of Turkey, 
caused it to be printed at his own expense 
in Greek and Latin, with a long recommen- 
dation by N'cetarius patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and gratuitously distributed among the 
Greeks. 1 From this book it is manifest 
that the Greeks differ as much from the 
adherents to the Roman pontiff, whose tenets 
they often reject and condemn, as from other 
Christians; so that those arc greatly de- 
ceived who think there are only slight 
impediments to a union of the Greeks with 
eiLlicr the Romish or other Christians.* 


I Lawrence Normann caused this confession, accom- 
panied witli a Latin translation, to lie printed at Leipsic, 
1095, 8vo. In the preface, Noetarins is represented as 
its author. But this is refuted by Nectarius himself in 
his epistle subjoined to the preface. Equally false is 
the statement, both on the title-paffc and irj the preface, 
that the book was now printed for the first time. For 
it had been previously printed in Holland in the year 
1 002, at the expense of Panagiota. A German transla- 
tion of it was published by Frisch, Frankf. and Leipsic, 
1727, 4to. Kbcher treats directly and learnedly of this 
Confession in his Biblioth. ThcologicB Symbol, p. 4-5, &c. 
and also speaks with his usual accuracy of the other 
Confessions of the Greeks, ibid. p. 53. A new edition 
of the Orthodox Confession, with its history prefixed, 
was published by Hoffmann, primary professor of theo- 
logy at Wittemberg, Breslaw, 1751, 8vo. Of Panagiota, 
to whom this confession is indebted for much of its 
credit, and who was a man of eminence and a great 
benefactor to the Greeks, Cantimir treats largely in his 
IJistoire de V Empire Ottoman^ tome iil. p. 149, &c. 
[This Confession may also be found, In Greek and 
r,atin, in Kimmel’s Libri Symholici RcchsuB Oriental 
lisy Jena, 1813, p. 45—324. This compilation contains 
four pieces — namely, the Confession of Gennadius, that 
of Cyril Lucar, the Confession referred to in the text, 
and that of the Greek Synod at Jerusalem under 
Dositheus in 1G72 ; not one of which can be truly 
called a symbolical book, that is, one approved and sanc- 
tioned by the Greek church. The editor acknowledges 
this fact in the very first sentence of his Prolegomena : 
— “ Non quidem ignoro, in Gra;ca ecclesia libros symbo- 
licos fuisse nullos, si eorum naturam ct ratlonem ita 
circumscribimus ac definimus, quemadmodum ex nos- 
tr;e potissimum ecclesi® consuctudine soliti siiinus.** — 
Yet though not strictly authoritative, these confessions 
are generally appealed to as satisfactory exponents of 
the faith of the Greek church.— /i. 

8 A full and accurate catalogue of the writers from 
whom may be derived a knowledge both of the state and 
the doctrines of the Greek church is given by Fabri- 
cius. Bibliotheca GrcBca, vol. x. p. 441, &c. [To this 
list may now be added archbishop Platon s Pretent 
i suite (if the Greek Church in' Ruttia, ora Summary of 
Christian Dioinity, &c. translated by Robt. Pinkerton, 


7. This the Catholics have often expe- 
rienced ; and the Lutherans also found it 
so in this century, when they invited the 
Greeks to a religious union with them. 
First, Philip Melancthon sent a copy of the 
Augsburg Confession in a Greek translation 
by Paul Dolscius, accompanied with a letter 
to the Constantinopolitan patriarch, hoping 
that the naked and simple truth would find 
access to his heart. But he did not even 
obtain an answer.* After this, between the 
years 1576 and 1581, the divines of Tubin- 
gen laboured to make impressions on the 
Greek patriarch Jeremiah II. both by letters 
and by sending him a second copy of the 
Augsburg Confession, together with Ilcer- 
brand’s Compendium of Theology^ trans- 
lated from Latin into Greek by Martin 
Crusius. This attempt drew from Jeremiah 
some letters, written indeed in a kind and 
gentlemanly style, yet of such a ti nor as 
clearly indicated that to induce the Greeks 
to abandon the opinions and practices of 
their ancestors would be a very difficult 
thing, and could not be effiected by human 
efforts in the present state of that people.^ 

with a preliminary memoir on the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment in Russia, and an Appendix on Russian 
dissenters, Edin. 1814 — [Later Intelligence, 
particularly on the state of the church in Greece, may 
be seen in Dean Waddington’s Present Cojiditiou and 
Prospects (if the Greek or Oriental Church, Loud. 
1829.— TJ. 

8 See Loo Allatius, De Perpetu i Cnnsensume Ecclesim 
Orient, et Occident, lib. iii. cap. viii, sec. ii. p. 1005, 
&c. [Joseph, the i>atriarch of Constantinople, sent a 
deacon of his church named Demetrius to Wittemberg, 
to procure correet information respecting tho Reforma- 
tion of which he had heard reports. Demetrius, after 
half a year’s residence at Wittemberg, returned to Con- 
stantinople in the year 1559 ; and by him it was that 
Melancthon sent the confession and letter to the patri- 
arch. Tho letter may be seen in Hottingcr’s Historia 
Eccles. [Pars v. seu] sprcuI. xvi. sec. ii. p. 51 ; and In 
Crusius, Turco-Gr(£c.ia,'p. ftbl. See also Salig’s GeAC/i. 
der ylugsb. Confess, vol. i. p. 721, 123.Schl. 

4 All tho Acts and papers relating to this celebrated 
correspondence were fhiblished in one volume, fol. Wit- 
temb. 1.584. See Pfaff's tract, De Actis et Srriptis 
Publicis EcclesicB Wittemberg, p. 50, Xc.; B'abricius, 
Biblioth. Grtvea, vol. x. p. 617, Ac. and others; Schel- 
strate, Acta Eccles. Orimtalis contra Lntheri llceresm, 
Rome, 1739, fol. Lr.mi also has much to say on thi.s 
subject while treating of the Greek patriarch Jeremiah 
II. in his Dclicice Eruditorum, tom. viii. p. 170, Ac. — 
[This correspondence with the patriarch was nmch 
facilitated by Stephen Gerlach, chaplain to David 
ITngnad, the imperial German ambassador at Constan- 
tinople. Its commencement however was not in 1570', 
but two years earlier. Indeed some private letters were 
sent as early as the year 1573 ; for in that yc.ar Crusius 
wrote to Jeremiah by Gerlach, who also carried a letter 
of introduction to the patriarch, dated April, 1573. 
The public or official correspondence was commenced 
by Ja. Andreas, chancellor of the university of Tubin- 
gen, in a letter to the patriarch, dated Sept. 15th, 1574. 
The patriarch expressly declared his agreement with 
many articles in the Augsburg Confession, but he also 
declared his dissent from many others ; for example, in 
regard to the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son, justification, tho worship of imagesi, the number 
of the sacraments, Ac. and he broke off the correspon<l- 
enco when the divines of Tubingen be^n to adduce 
Scriptural proofs respecting tho disputed articles. See 
Schlegel's note here, and Schroeckh’s Kirchengeschichte 
teit der Rgflrrm^ vol, v. p. 386, Ac. — Mur, 
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8. Ever since tlie fi^reatest part of the 
Greeks fell under the hard bondage of the 
Turks, nearly all learning human and divine 
has become extinct among them. They 
are destitute of schools, and of all the means 
by which their minds might be improved 
and enlightened with scientific and reli- 
gious knowledge. That moderate degree 
of learning which some of their teachers 
possess is either brought home with them 
from Sicily and Italy, to which they fre- 
(jucntly resort and where some love of 
learning still exists, or it is drawn from the 
writings of the ancients and from the Summa 
TheologicE of St.’ Thomas [Aquinas] which 
they have in a Greek translation.* Hence 
not only the people, but also those called 
their watchmen, for the most part lead 
licentious and irreligious lives; and what is 
much to be deplored, they increase their 
wretchedness by their own contentions and 
quarrels. Nearly the whole of their religion 
consists in ceremonies, which are in general 
useless and irrational. Yet in guarding and 
maintaining these they arc far more zealous 
than in defending the doctrines wdiich they 
profess. Their condition however would be 
still more wretched, if individuals of their 
nation, who arc employed in the emperor’s 
court either as interpreters or as physicians, 
did not check their contentions and still the 
impending storms by their wealth and their 
iniluence. 

* Such is the opinion of all European Christians, 
both Catholics and others, respecting the knowledge 
and learning of the modem Greeks ; and they support 
their opinion by the evidence of numerous facts and 
testimonies, lint a number of the Greeks most 
Strenuously repel the charge of ignorance and bar- 
barism brought against their nation, and maintain 
that all branches of literature and learning are equally 
flourishing in modern as they were in ancient Greece. 
The most distinguished of th|«e vindicators of the 
modern Greeks is Demetrius Cantimir, in his Histoire 
de r Empire Ottoman, tome ii. p. 38, &c. To prove 
that It is a gross mistake to represent modern Greece 
as the seat of barbarism, he gives a catalogue of 
learned Greeks In the preceding century ; and states 
that an academy had been founded at Constantinople 
by a Greek named Monolax, In which persons very 
learned in the ancient Greek teach with success and 
applause all branches of philosophy, as well as the 
other arts and sciences. These tinngs are undoubtedly 
true; but they only show that in this very widely- 
extended nation, and which embraces many ancient, 
noble, and opulent families, there is not an entire desti- 
tution of literary and scientific men. And this fact 
was never called in question ; but it does not prove 
that the nation at largo is rich in the liberal arts, 
and in secular and religious learning. For a people 
generally barbarous may still contain a small number 
of learned men. Moveover, this academy at Constan- 
tinople is unquestionably a recent institution, and 
tliereforo It confirms rather than confutes the opinion 
of the other Christians respecting the learning of the 
Greeks. [What is said above of the want of schools 
among the Greeks must undoubtedly be understood of 
colleges ai>d liigher schools, and not of the inferior 
and monastic schools. For that the Greeks of the 
sixteenth century had schools of the latter description, 
is clearly to be seen from Crusius' Turco~ Gracia.— 
Schl. 


0. Tlio Russians, the Georgians or Ibe- 
rians, and the Colchians or Mingrelians, 
all embrace the doctrines and rites of the 
Greeks, yet arc independent or not subject 
to the authority of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The Russians indeed formerly 
received their chief prelate at the hand 
i of the Constant inopoli tan patriarch. But 
I towards the close of this century, when the 
! Constantinopolitan patriarch Jeremiah II. 

[ made a journey to Muscovy, in order to 
j raise money there with which he might drive 
I Metrophanes, his rival, from the see of 
Constantinople, the Muscovite monks, by 
I direction undoubtedly of the grand-duke 
Tlieodore, son of John Biisilides, beset him 
with entreaties and menaces to place over 
the whole Rus.sian nation a patriarch, who 
should be independent or dvroxi^aXog as 
the Greeks express it. Jeremiah was 
obliged to consent; and in a council assem- 
bled at Moscow in the year 1589, be 
proclaimed Job, the archbishop of Rostow, 
first patriarch of the Russians ; yet under 
these conditions, that in future every new 
patriarch should apply to the patriarch of 
Constantinople for his consent and suffrage, 
and at stated periods should pay to him 
five hundred Russian ducats. The trans- 
actions of the council of Moscow were 
afterwards, in the year 1593, confirmed in a 
council at Constantinople called by the 
same Jeremiah with the consent of the 
Turkish emperor. ^ And a little past the 
middle of the next century, Dionysius 
being patriarch of Constantinople, all the 
four Oriental patriarchs again conceded 
to the grand-duke of Muscovy, that the 
patriarch of Moscow should be exonerated 
fi’om the tribute, and from applying for 
the confirmation of his election and con- 
secration.® 

10. The Georgians and Mingrelians, or 
as they were anciently called, the Iberians 
and Colchians, are so fallen since the 
Mohammedans obtained dominion over 
those countries, that they can scarcely Ixi 
numbered among the Christian nations. 
This is more true however of the Colchians, 

* See Possevin’8 Moscocia, near the beginning; Le ! 
Quieu's Orient Christianm^ tom. i. p, 1292; and tlie j 
Narrative of this transaction by the patriarch Jere- j 
miah II. himself, pubKehed in the Cotalogus Codic, 1 
MSS. Hiblioth. Taurinensis, p. 433-469. 

3 Le Quien, Orient Chrittianus, torn. i. p. 1.55, &c. ; 
Bergius, Ve Eccletia Moscovitica, par. i. see. 1. cap. 
xviii. p. 164, Ac. [For an acconnt of the Russian 
Greek Church, see Mourarieflf's History qf the Church 
qf Russia, translated from the Russian by the Rev. R. 
W. Blackmore, Oxford, 1842. This work contains an 
account of tl»e introduction of the gospel into this 
vast empire, and brings the history down to tl»e insti- 
tution of the Synod as the supreme governing body of 
the church in lieu of tlie Patriarch, which took place 
in the year 1721.— R. 
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who inhabit the woods and the mountains 
almost in ’ the manner of wild beasts, than 
it is of the Iberians, amon^ whom there 
are some slight remains of civilization and 
piety. These nations have a patriarch 
whom they stylo a Catholicus, and also 
bishops and priests ; but these are ex- 
tremely ignorant, vicious, sordid, and 
worse almost than the common people, and 
as they know not themselves what is to be 
believed, they never think of instructing 
others. Hence it is rather to be conjec- 
tured than positively known, that the 
Colchians and Iberians at the present day 
do not embrace either the sentiments of 
the Monophysites or of the Nestorians, 
but rather hold the same doctrines with 
the Greeks. What little religion remains 
among them consists wholly in their feast- 
days and their ceremonies ; and even these 
arc destitute of all gravity and decorum, 
so that it is hard to say whether their 
[iriests appear most solemn when eating 
and drinking and sleeping, or when ad- 
ministering baptism and the Lord s supper.* 

11. The Christians of the East, who 
have renounced the communion of the 
Greeks and who dilTer from them both in 
doctrine and in rites, are of two kinds. 
The one contend that in our most holy 
Saviour there is but one nature, the other 
conceive that there are two persons in him. 
rhe former are called Monophysites and 
also Jacobites from Jacobus Baradoous, 
who resuscitated and regulated this sect 
in the sixth century when it was nearly 
extiuct.2 The latter are called Nestorians, 
because they agree in sentiment with Nes- 
torius, and also Chaldeans, from the coun- 
try in which they principally reside. The 

* See Galanufl, Concflialio Errhx>(C Armenm cum 
Romnna, tom. i. p. 156, &c. ; Chardin, Forages en 
Rar.ie et autres limx dn V Orient, tome i. p. 67, Sec. coii- 
taiiiin;; Zampi’s Hehttion de la Colckine et Mingrellie. 
Add Archangel I.ambert's Relation de la Colchide ou 
Mingrellie, which is in the Recueil des Foyages an 
Not’d, tome vii. p. IGO; Lc Quien, Orient ChrittUmus, 
tom. i. p. 1333, 1339, &c. Yet consult also Simon’s 
Histoire Critique den Dogmeset CerSmonies des Chrf.tiens 
Orimtanx, chap. v. vi. p. 71, &c. who endeavours [and 
not unsuccessfully— A/ ur] to wipe off some of the 
infamy cast upon the Georgians and Mingrelians. 
The Catholicl of Georgia and Mingrella are at this 
day avTQKt<f)(i\oi. or independent ; yet they pay tribute 
to the patriarch of Constantinople. [Their priests 
read the whole baptismal service through, and then 
apply the water without repeating the words requisite. 
They consecrate the cucharlst in wooden chalices, care 
not if crumbs fall on the ground, put the host into 
leather bags and tie them to their girdles, send it by 
laymen to the sick, and do not accompany it with wax 
candles, processions, &c. Such are the indecorums 
complained of by the popish writers.— 

* We commonly use the name Jacobites in a broad 
sense as including all the Monophysites except the 
Armenians; but it properly belongs only to those 
Asiatic Monophysites of whom Jacobus Baradwus 
was the head and father. See Simon's Histoire des 
ChrHient Orientaum, chap. ix. p. 118, whoso narrative 
however needs many corrections. 


Monophysites are again divided into those 
of Asia and those of Africa. The head of I 
the Asiatic Monophysites is the patriarch 
of Antioch, who reskles generally in the 
monastery of St. Ananias, now called the 
Zapharanensian monastery, not far from the 
city of Marde; but sometimes at Amida, 
Marde (which is properly his episcopal seat), 
Aleppo, or other cities in Syria.* As he 
cannot alone govern conveniently this very 
extensive community over which he presides, 
he has an associate in the government to 
whose care are entrusted the eastern churches 
situated beyond the Tigris. This assistant is 
called the Maphrian or primate of the EaSl ; 
and he formerly resided atTagrit on the bor- 
ders of Armenia, but now resides in the mo- 
nastery of St. Matthew, near Mosul in Meso- 
potamia.'^ At this day all patriarchs of the 
Monophysites assume the name of Ignatius. 

12. The African Monophysites arc sub- 
ject to the patriarch of Alexandria, who 
commonly resides at Cairo, and are divi- 
sible into the Copts and the Abyssinians. 
The Copts arc those Christians who inhabit 
Egypt, Nubia, and the adjacent regions. 
Beine oppressed by the power and the 
insatiable avarice of the Turks, they have 
to contend with extreme poverty, and have 
not the means of supporting their patriarch 
and bishops ; yet these obtain a scanty 
living from such Copts as are taken into 
the families of the principal men among 
the Mohammedans, on account of their 
skill in domestic affairs and other useful 
arts, of which the Turks arc ignorant.® 
The Abyssinians, though fiir superior to 
the Copts in numbers, power, and worldly 
circumstances, since their emperor is him- 
self a Christian, yet reverence the patriarch 
of Alexandria as their spiritual father, 
and do not create their own chief bishop, 
but always allow a primate, styled by them 
Abuna, to be placed over them by the 
Alexandrine patriarch.® 

3 See Asseman’s Dissertntio de Monophvsilis, sec. viii. 
&c. in the second volume of his Hibliotneca Oriental. 
Faticana; Nairon’s F.mplia Fidei Catholicccex Syrorum 
Monumentis, par. i. p. 40, &c. ; Le Q,uicn’s O^teus 
Christianus, toui. 11. p. 131.3, &c. 

4 Asseman’s Diss. de Monophysitis, sec. viii. &c. 

» Renandot published at Paris, 1713, in 4to, his very 
learned IHstoria Alexandrinornm Fatriarcharum Jaco- 
hitarum. He also published Officium Ordinationis hujus 
PalriarcfuB, with notes. In his Liturgire Oriental, tom. 
i. p. 467. The state and internal condition of the 
Alexandrine or Cojitic church are described by Van- 
slob, in his Histoire de V Eglise d' Alexandrie, que nous 
a/tpellons cclle des Jacobites- Copies, Paris, 1667, Svo. 
Add his Relation d'un Foynge en Egypte, p. 293, 8c c. 
where he treats expressly of the monks and monasteries 
of the Copts. Noueeaux Memoires des Missions de la 
Cornpagnie de Jesus dans Is Levant, tome li. p. 9, &c. 
tome V. p. 122; Maillet’s Description de V Egypte, 
tome ii. p. 64, &c. 

« See Ludolf's Comment, in Histnriam Mthioptcam, 
p. 4.'il, 461, 466; Lobo’s Foyage d' Abissinie, tome il. 
p. 36 ; Nouoeaux Memoires des Missions dans le Levant. 
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13. The Monophysites differ in many 
points both of doctrine and of rites from 
the Greeks, the Latins, and other Chris- 
tians ; but the principal ground of their 
separation from other Christians lies in 
their opinion concerning Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. With Dioscorus, Barsumas, Xe- 
naias, Fullo, and others whom they regard 
as the founders and lights of their sect, 
they believe that the divine and human 
natures in Christ so coalesce as to become 
one ; and therefore they reject the decrees 
of the council of Chalcedon and the noted 
epistle of Leo the Great. Yet to avoid 
the apt)carance of following Eutyches, 
with whom they profess to have no con- 
nexion, they cautiously define their doc- 
trine, and denying all confusion and 
intermixture of the two natures represent 
the nature of Christ as being indeed one, 
yet at the same time compound and 
double.* And this explanation shows us 
it is no rash opinion of some very learned 
men, that the Monophysites differ from 

I the Greeks and Ijatins more in words than 
in substance.* The modern Jacobites both 
of Asia and Africa are in general so 
ignorant and illiterate, that they defend 
their distinguishing doctrine rather by 
blind pertinacity and the authority of their 
fathers than by rational arguments.* 

14. The Armenians, though they main- 
tain the same opinions with the other 
Monophysites respecting [the nature of] 

I our Saviour, yet differ from them as to 

; many practices, opinions, and rites; and 
hence there is no communion between them 
and those who are appropriately called 
Jacobites.^ The whole Armenian church 


tome Iv. p. 277 ; Le Quien’s Orient Chrittianus^ tom. 
ii. p. 641, &o. 

* Asseman, Bihlioth. Oriental. Vaticana, tom. ii. 
p. 25, 26, 29, 34, 117, 133, 135, 277, 297, &c. See 
the acute defence of the doctrine of his sect by 
Abulpharajus, ibid. tom. ii< p. 288, &c. The System 
of religion embraced by the Abyssinians in particular 
may bo best learned in all its parts from the TheolngUi 
Mtkiomca of Gregory the Ethiopian, published by 
Fabriclus in his Lux Evangelii tUi orhi exoriens, p. 

7 1 5, where also the other writers concerning the Abys- 
siniana are enumerated. 

* La Croze, Hittoire du Chrislianisme des Index, p. 
23; Asseman, uH supra, iom. ii. p. 291, 297 , Simon, 
Histoire des Chritiens Orientaux, p. 119; Schroder, 
'J'/iesaurut Lingua Armenica, p. 276. 

3 The Liturgies of the Copts, the Syrian Jacobites, 
and the AbyssinUms, have been published with learned 
i notes by Eusebius Renaudot, in the first and second 
volutnes of his Liturgue Orientules. 

< The chief writer concerning the Armenians, as 
well in regard to their religion as other matters, is 
Clemens Galanus, an Italian Theatine monk, whose 
Cuneihatio Ecclesice Artnenai cum Romarui^ was pub- 
lished at Roim, 1650, &c. in 3 vols. fol. The other 
writers are mentioned by Fabricius in his Lux Evan- 

f eta toti orbi exoriens, cap. xxxviii. p. 640, &c. To his 
ist must especially be added Le Quicn, Orit n* Chris- 
tiarius, tom. i. p. 1362, &c. The recent Histoire du 
Chrislianisme d' Arm^nie, by La Croze, subjoined to 
his Histoire du Chrutianime d' Abistinie, Hague. 
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is governed bv three patriarchs. The 
chie'f of these who governs the whole of the 
greater. Armenia and the neighbouring 
provinces has forty-two archbishops under 
him, and resides in a monastery at Ech- 
miazin. He might, if he were disposed, 
live splendidly and luxuriously on the 
very ample revenues he receives but he 
is frugal in his* table and plain in his dress, 
nor is he distinguished from the monks 
among whom he resides except by his 
power. He is usually elected by the suf- 
frages of the bishops assembled at Echmia- 
zln, and is approved by the king of Persia. 
The second patriarch or catbolieus of the 
Armenians resides at Sisi, a city of Cilicia, 
and governs the churches in Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria. He has twelve 
archbishops under him. This patriarch of 
Sisi at present acknowledges himself inferior 
to the patriarch at Echiniuzin. The third 
and least of their patriarchs, who has only 
eight or nine bishops under him, resides 
on the island of Aghtamar in the middlt* 
cf the great lake Varaspuracan, and is 
accounted by the other Armenians an 
enemy of the church. Besides these who 
are properly and truly called patriarchs, 
i there are others among the Armenians wlio 
nre patriarchs in name only, rather than 
I in reality and in power. For the Arme- 
nian archbishop residing at Constantinople, 
whose authority is acknowledged by the 
churches in the neighbouring regions of 
Asia and Europe, is called a patriarch. 
So also the Armenian prelate at Jerusa- 
lem is saluted with the same title ; and 
likewise the prelate who resides at Kami- 
niec in [Russian] Poland, and who governs 
the Armenian churches in Russia, Poland, 
and the neighbouring countries. And 
these claim the title and the rank of 
patriarchs, because they have received 
from the great patriarch of Echmiazin the 
power of ordaining bishops, and of con- 
secrating and distributing every third year 
among their churches the sacred chrism or 


1739, 8vo, does not correspond with the magnitude 
and Importance of tho subject. A far better account 
would liave been given by this gentleman who was so 
well informed on such subjects, if he had not been 
labouring under the infirmities of age. Respecting tho 
singular customs and rites of tho Armenians, see 
Gemellus Carrerl, Voyage du Tour du Monde, tome ii. 
p. 146, &c. 

* A notice of all the churches subject to the chief 
patriarch of the Armenians, as comuiunicated by 
Uscan, an Armenian bishop, is subjoined by Sitnon to 
his Histoire Critiqw des Chretiens Orientaux, p. 217 
[in the English translation, by A. Lovell, Lond. 1685, 
p. l84, &c.] But we have noticed many defects in it. 
Rc.specting the seat and tho mode of life of tho 
patriarch of Echmijusln, see Lucas, Voyage au Lemnt, 
tome ii. p. 347, and Carreri, Voyage du Tour du Monde, 
tome ii. p. 10, &c. See also the other travellers In 
Armenia and Persia. 
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ointment, which none but patriarchs among 
the Oriental Christians have a right to do.* 
15. The Nestorians, who are also called 
Chaldeans, reside principally in Mesopota- 
mia and the adjacent countries. These 
Christians have many doctrines and customs 
peculiar to themselves; but they are chiefly 
distinguished from all other sects by main- 
taining that Nestorius was unjustly con- 
demned in the council of Ephesus, and by 
holding with him that there were not only 
two natures, but also two persons in our 
Saviour. In ancient times this was regarded 
as a capital error; at this day it is considered 
by the most respectable men even among 
the Koman Catholics as an error in words 
rather than in thought. For these Chal- 
deans affirm indeed that Christ consists of 
two persons as well as two natures, but 
they add that these two persons and natures 
are so closely united as to constitute one 
aspect, or, as they express it, one barsopa; 
which is the same with the Greek 
[person]. 2 From which it appears clearly 
that by aspect they mean the same as we 
do by person, and that what we call natures 
they call persons. It is to the honour of 
this sect that, of all the Christians resident 
in the East, they have preserved themselves 
the most free from the innumerable super- 
stitions which have found their way into the 
Greek and Latin churches.* 

10. Formerly all the I^estorians were 
subject to one patriarch or catholicus, who 
resided firat at Bagdat and then at Mosul. 
But in this [sixteenth] century they became 
divided into two parties. In the first place, 
as we have already noticed, in the year 1552 
two patriarchs were elected by opposite 
factions, Simeon Bannama and John Sulaka 
or Siud. The latter of these, in order to ob- 
tain efficient support against his antagonist, 
repaired to Rome and swore allegiance to 
the Roman pontiff.* To the party of this 

I See the Nouncaux MSmoires das Missions de la Com- 
pagnie de Jesus dans le Lemnt, tome iii. where a long 
narrative is given (p. I — 218) respecting both the reli- 
gious and the civil aifairs of the Armenians ; and which 
La Croze (than whom no man within our knowledge 
h.‘i.s bestowed more attention on these subjects) very 
liighly commends for fldedity, accuracy, and research. 
See hia Histoire du Chris tianisme d'Fthiopie, p, 34.5, &c. 

3 It is thus that the inscriptions which adorn the 
sepulchres of the Nestorian patriarchs in the city of 
Mosul express their sentiments. See Asseman's Bih- 
linlk. Oriental, Vatiraiia, tom. iii. par. ii. p. cmxiviii. 
See also ibid. p. 210, &c. ; Simon’s Histoire de la Cre- 
'tnee des Chretiens Orirntaux,C!ip. \\\. p. 94, &c.; Strozza, 
De Dosrmatihus Chalda-urum, first published at Rome, 
1617, 8vo. 

* Here should especially be consulted the very learned 
and copious dissertation of Asseman De Syris Sestori- 
tnis, which fills the whole of the fourth volume of his 
Bibliotheca Orient. J'aticana. It was from this chiefly 
(hat Le Quien took what he says in his Oriens Christi- 
inns, tom. ii. p. 1078, &c. 

* He planted himself at Caramit in Mesopotamia, 
md styled himself patriarch of the East. His successor 


patriarch who stood connected with tin* 
Romish church, was added in the year 1555 
Simeon Denha archbishop of Gelu; and 
when he afterwards succeeded to the patri- 
archate, he removed its seat to Ooromia in 
the mountainous parts of Persia, where his 
successors, all of whom assume the name of 
Simeon, have continued to reside till the 
present time. In the last [or seventeenth] 
century they remained still in communion 
with the Romish bishop; but in this [eigh- 
teenth] century, they seem to have re- 
nounced that communion.® The greater 
patriarchs of the Nestorians who stood op- 
posed to this lesser patriarch have since 
the year 1559 all borne the name of Elias, 
and had their residence at Mosul.* Their 
dominion extends widely in Asia; and em- 
braces the Nestorians in Arabia, and also 
those on the coast of Malabar who are 
called Christians of St. Thomas.^ 

17 . Besides these sects of Christians, in 
which was something, or at least some ap- 
pearance, of the religion taught by Christ, 
there were other far more corrupt sects 
scattered over a large part of Asia, wlii(;h 
were undoubtedly descended from the Ebi- 
onites, the Manichoeans, the Valentinians, 
the Basilidians, and other parties who in 
the early ages set up churches within the 
church, but who, through the common hatred 
against them of both Mohammedans and 
Christians, had sunk into such barbarism, 
ignorance, and sujierstition as to lose nearly 
altogether the reputation and the rights of 
Christians. The Sabians, as they are called 
by the Orientals, or the Mendailjahl, i. e. 
Disciples of St. John, as they call them- 
selves, or the Christians of St. John as they 
are called by Europeans, though they per- 
haps have some imperfect knowledge of 
Christ, seem to be a Jewish sect and the 
descendants of the ancient Hemerobaptists 
mentioned by the early Christian writers. 
At least that *Tohn whom they call the 
founder of their sect was altogether unlike 
John the Baptist, and bore a far stronger 
resemblance to the John whom the ancients 
represented as the father of the Jewish 
Hemerobaptists.* They live in Persia and 


Ebedjesu attended the council of Trent. The next 
successor was Abathalla; and after him was Simeon 
Denha who was obliged to quit Caramit. — f'on Bin. 

5 Sec Asseman’s Bibliotheca Orient. Baticuna, tom. 1. 
p. .538, and torn. ii. p. 43G. 

® A catalogue of the Nestorian patriarchs is given by 
A.sseman, Bibliotheca Orient. Vatiennn, tom. ill. par i. 
p. 611, &c. which he corrected, in tom. iii. par. ii. p. 
crnl. Add Le Quion’s Oriens Christiantu, tom. ii. p. 
1078, Ac. 

’ Of these. La Croze treats expressly In his Histoire 
du Christianisme des Indes, with which should be com- 
pared Asseman, vJji supra, tom. iii. par. ii. cap. ix. p. 
ccccxiii. 

* See what T have written on this subject In my 
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Arabia, eepeciallj^ at Bassora, and regard 
religion as consisting principally in fre- 
quent solemn ablutions of the body, which 
tneir priests administer with certain cere- 
monies.* 

18. The Jasidians, Jasidamn.s or Jezdse- 
ans, of whom many uncertain accounts are 
extant, are a vagrant branch or tribe of the 
fierce and uncultivated nation of the Kurds 
who inhabit the province of Persia called 
Kurdistan. They roam among the Gordian 
mountains and the desert parts of the coun- 
try, and are divided into the black and the 
white Jezdneans. The former are the priests 
and the rulers of the sect and always dress 
in black; the latter are the common people 
whose dress is white. They have a singular 
religion and one not yet sufficiently explored; 
yet It is clear that it is a compound of Chris- 
tian principles with numerous fictions ori- 
ginating from other sources. They are 
especially distinguished from other classes 
of corrupted Christians by their sentiments 
concerning the evil spirit, whom they call 
Karubin or Cherubin, that is, one of the 
greater ministers of God; and if they do not 
actually worship him, they at least treat 
him with respect, neither offering him any 
insult or contumely themselves nor suffer- 
ing others to do it. In this matter they 
go so far that no tortures will induce them 


Commentario?, He llebtts Christian, ant/^ Const an fininn 
Mug. p. 43, I'tc. [In Vidal’s translation of Moshciin's 
Comnumfarit s, ^c. vol. i. p. 77, a-n. — II. 

1 See the treatise of Ignatius Jesu, a Carmelite who 
resided long among these Mendjeans, entitled: Narrado 
Originis, rituum et errorum Chrutianorum S. Johannis: 
ad adjnngitur Discarsus per modum Dialogic in quo 
confutuntur xxxlv. Errons rjusdom Nalionh, Koine, 
1G.V2, Svo; Ka'inpfer’s Amosnitntes Exotica;, fasclc. ii. 
rolat. xi. p. 43'), itc. ; Sale's Introduction to his Eng- 
lish version of the Koran, p. I.*); Assemann’s liiUiofJi. 
Uriental. tom. in. par. ii. p. GOU ; Thevenot’s Cot/ageft 
tome iv. p. r)S4, Ac, ; Herladot’s Ilihliothhque Orientate, 
p. 725. llayer composed a particular treatise concern- 
ing the Mendirans, Illled with much excellent matter; 
but when he was about to commit it to mo for publi- 
cation, ho was suddenly cut oft' by death. It was Bayer’s 
opinion (as appears from tho Thesaurus Epistolicus 
Crozinnus, tom. i. p. 21), that they were a branch from 
the ancient Maniciiaeans ; which opinion was also ap- 
proved by La Croze. See his Thesaurus EpistoL tom. lii. 
p. 31, 52. But there is nothing in their opinions or cus- 
toms which savours of Maniclueism. Hence other learned 
men, (to whose ^ryinion tho celebrated Fourmont a few 
years ago accecl«^i, In a paper published in the Memoires 
de I' Acad, des jftscript. et des Jielfcs Lettres, tome xviii. 
p. 23, &o.) suppose them descended from the ancient 
worshippers of a plurality of gods, and especially of the 
stars, whom the Arabs call Sabii or Sabi and Sabiin. 
But, except the name which the Mohammedans are 
wont to give them, there is nothing at all to support 
tills opinion. The Mendaeans themselves say that 
they are Jews, and profess to have been removed from 
Palestine to the places which they now inhabit. This 
sect has some sacred books which are very ancient ; 
among others, what they call The Book of Adam, and 
a book written by John the founder of their sect, and 
some others. As these books were introduced a few 
years since Into the library of the king of France, it 
may be expected that from them in due time a better 
knowledge of this people will be obtained. — Mur» 
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I to express detestution of the evil spirit; and 
I if they hear any other person curse him, 
they will kill him if they can.* 

19. The Duruzi, Dursi, Druzi [or Dru- 
ses], for their name is written variously, 
are a fierce and warlike people inhabiting 
a large part of the rugged mountains of 
Lebanon. They represent themselves (how 
justly is uncertain) to be descended from 
those Franks who waged war in the eleventh 


* See Hyde’s llhtoria Relig. Veterum Persar. in the 
Appendix, p. 549 ; Otter, Voyitge en Turquie ct en 
Perse, tome i. p. 121 ; tome ii. p. 249, &c. To impart 
a better knowledge of religion to this people, journeys 
were made with great peril in the seventeenth century 
by the celebrated and learned Jesuit, Michael Nan 
(D’Arvieux, M^oires ou J'oyages, tome vi. p. 3C2, 377); 
and after him by another Jesuit, Monierlus ( Memoires 
des Missions des Jemites, tome iii. p. 291); but how 
those travelleirs were received and what they accom- 
plished does not appear. Khenferd considered the 
Jez«l;ean.s as the olTspring of the ancient Sethians (see 
Cuper's Epistles, published by B.'iycr, p. 130), but in my 
opinion as groundlessly a.s those who Judge them to be 
Manicha'ans, a supposition wliioli is .suhiciently refuted 
by their opinion concerning tiic evil spirit. The name 
of this sect Bemisobrc among otlif rs derives from the 
name Jesus. See his llistoire du Manichc'sine, tome ii. 
p. GI3. 1 should conjecture that it is derived rather 
from tho word Jazid or Jezdan, wliich in I’ersian .sig- 
nifies the good God, to whom is opposed Ahriman or 
the evil deity (see Ilcrbolot, Jiihhotheque Orientate, 
p. 484, iHiC. ; Cherefoddin Aly, llistoire de Tiviurbec, 
tome iii. p- 81, 8,'C.); so that Jazida ans denotes wor- 
.sliippcrs of the good or true God, Yet they m.ay have 
derived tlieir appellation from the celebrated city Je/.d, 
of wliich Ott(!r treats, Voyage en Turquie et en P< rse, 
tome i. p. 283, Ka, [Jowett, in Ins Christian Researches 
in Syria, &c. cd. Boston, 182G, p. 55, &c. gives us from 
Niebuhr the following account of this people, wdiom 
he met with inhabiting a whole village near Mosul : 
“They are called Y'esitllens and also Dauasin, but as 
the Turks do not allow tlio free exercise of any religion 
In their country, excejd to llio.se who possess sacred 
books (as the Moliaimnedans, Christians, and Jews), 
the Yesedions are obliged to keep the principles of their 
religion e.xtremely secret. Tluy tlicrefore pass them- 
selves oft’ for Mohammedans, Christians, or Jews, fol- 
lowing the party of whatever person makes inquisy 
into their religion. They speak with veneration of the 
Koran, of tiio Gospel, of the rontateueh, and tlie rsalms; 
and wlicn convicted of being Yesidiens, they will then 
maintain tliat they are of tlie same religion as the Son- 
nites. Hence it is almost an impossibility to learn any- 
thing certain on tho subject. Some charge them with 
adoring the devil under the name of Tscillebi, that is 
to say, Lord. Otlicrs say that they exhibit a marked 
veneration for the sun and for fire, that they are down- 
right pagans, and that they have horrible ceremonies. 
I have l)een assured that the Dauasins do not invoke 
the devil ; but that they adore God only, as tho creator 
and benefactor of all men. They cannot however bear 
to speak of Satan, nor even to hear his name mentioned. 
When the Yesidiens come to Mosul, they are not ap- 
prehended by the magistrate, although known, but 
the people often endeavour to trick them ; for when 
these poor Yesidiens come to sell their eggs or butter, 
the purchasers contrive first to get their articles into 
their possession, and then begin uttering a thousand 
foolish expressions against Satan with a view to lower 
the price; upon which tlie Yesidiens are content to 
leave their goods at a loss, rather than be witnesses of 
such contemptuous language about the devil. The 
Yesidiens practise circumcision like the Mohamme- 
dans."— Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabic, vol. ii. p. 279, 280. 
From this account, it appears that the Jezdteans are 
not that roaming, savage race Mosheim supposed ; but 
that they are a plain, frugal, conscientious people, who 
are afraid to avow their religious sentiments, because 
they have no sacred books which would entitle them 
to toleration under the Turkish government.— Mur. 
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century with the Mohammedans. * As they 
cautiously conceal their religious creed, it is 
very dubious what their faith and worship 
are. Yet there are vestiges of Christianity 
sufficiently manifest in their customs and 
opinions. Learned men have suspected that 
the Druses, as well as the Kurds who inhabit 
Persia, formerly held and perhaps still hold 
the doctrines of the Manichmans * The 
Chamsi or Solares inhabit a certain district 
of Mesopotamia, and are supposed by some 
to be descendants of the Samsacans men- 
tioned by Epiphanius.3 There are many 
other semi-Christian sects in the East 
and whoever will accurately trace them out 
and introduce their sacred books into Eu- 
rope, will doubtless receive the grateful 
thanks of all who take an interest in Chris- 
tian antiquities; for the various accounts 
we have of them at present are contradic- 
tory and cannot be depended on. 

20. Among most of these sects [of Ori- 
ental Christians], the missionaries of the 
Roman pontilf have with great labour and 
expense established soci(5ties, which ac- 
knowledge the jurisdi(!tion of the Latin 
pontilF. Among the (lre(!ks, both those 
who are subject to the Turks and those who 
are subject to the Venetians, to the Roman 
[German] emperor, and to other Christian 
princes, there are as is generally known here 
and there Greeks who belong to the Romish 
church, and whose bishops and priests are 
approved at Rome. For the sake of pre- 
serving and enlarging these societies, a col- 
lege is established at Rome, in which Greek 
youth who appear to possess genius and a 
disposition to study are supported and in- 
structed in the useful arts and sciences, and 
are especially taught to reverence the au- 
thority of the Roman pontiffi. But the 
most respectable men, even among the 
fi*Iends or the Romish court, do not deny 
that these Greeks who are united with the 


1 See the Lettros Edifiantes et C-utieitscx, tome i. p. 
‘22S— 333. Lyons, 1819, kvo.—Mur. 

^ See Adrian's 'Narrative concerning the Druses, in 
Lucas’ Voyage en Grece et Asia Minrure^ tome ii. p. 
30, Ac. ; Hyde’s Historia fteligionis Veter. Persaraviy 
p. 491, 554 ; Rycaut’s Jlidoire de I' Empire Ottoman, 
torno i. p. 313, Sic. [Modern researches, particularly 
by Chardin, De Sacy, and Hurkhardt, clearly show that 
the Druses are with no propriety reckoned among 
Christian sects. They are apostate Mohammedans, 
foilowcrs of the false prophet llaketn, who pretended 
to be an incarnate deity. Ho w.as Ijorn at Cairo a.i». 
985, began to reign in Egypt a u. 99fi, and was assassi- 
nated in 1020. lUs Charter or commands to his fol- 
lowers, together with their oath of allegiance to him, 
arc published by Do Saey in his Chrestomalhie Arabe, 
tome ii. p. 334, «'tc. See a fUll account of them in .Fow- 
ett’s Christian Researches in Syi ia, p. 32, &o. 76. — Mur. 

* Hyde, Historia Relip;, Veter. Fersarum, p. 655, &c. 

* The Jesuit Dlusse {Leltres Edif. et Curieuses des 
Missions Etrangtres, tome i. p. 63) relates that in the 
mountains which separate Persia from India, there 
resides a sect of Christians who brand themselves with 
the figure of a cross, impressed with a hot iron. 
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Latins, if compared with those who hold 
the Latin name in iibhorrence, are few and 
poor and in a wretched condition; and that 
among them are persons of Grecian faith, 
who whenever opportunity is presented 
repay to the Latins the greatest kindnesses 
with the greatest injuries. They also tell 
us that the Greeks who are educated with 
great care at Rome, by witnessing the faults 
of the Latins, often become the most un- 
grateful of all, and most strenuously oppose 
the advancement of the Latin interests 
among their countrymen.® 

21. For uniting or rather subjecting to 
the Romish chunffi the Russian, which is 
the noblest portion of the Greek church, 
there have been frequent deliberations at 
Rome, but without success. In this [six- 
teenth] century, John Basilides, grand-duke 
of the Russians, in the year 1580 sent an 
embassy to Gregory XIIT. by which he 
seemed to exhort the pontiff to resume and 
to accornjdish this business. The next year 
therefore, Anthony Possevin, a learned and 
sagacious Jesuit, was despatched to Mus- 
covy. But although he spared no pains to 
.accomplish the object of his embassy, yet 
he found himself unable to effect it; nor 
did the Russian ambassadors who a little 
after were sent to Rome present anything 
to the pontiff but vague and inefficient pro- 
mises.*^ Indeed the result showed that 
Basilides aimed only to secure by flatteries 
the favour of the pontilf, in order to suc- 
ceed better in his uiifortunule war with the 
Poles. But the arguments of Possevin and 
others had so iniieh effect upon the Rus- 
sians who inhabit Poland, that some of them 
In the convention of Bresty, a.d. 15{)(), 
entered into an alliance with the Latins. 
These were subseciuently called the United 
Greeks, while the other party, who still 
adhered to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
were called the Ununited. ^ ^Moreover at 
Kiow, ever since the fourteenth century, 
there has been a society of Russians subject 
to the Roman pontiff, and which has had 
its own metropolitans or bishops distinct 
from the Russian bishops of Kiow.® 


^ Here may be consulted, besides others. Corri's Etat 
Present de 1' Eg Use Romaine, p. 82, &c. where, among 
other things, it is said — “ They become the most violent 
enemies of the Catholics when they have been instructed 
in our sciences, and have obtained a knowledge of our 
imperfections.’* Other testimonies will bo adduced 
hereafter. A catalogue^ though an imperfect one, of 
the Greek bishops who follow tho Latin rites. Is given 
in Le Quien’s Oriens Chrislianus, tom, iii. p. 860. 

® See tho Colloquia Possenini cum Moscorum Dure, 
and his other writings relating to this subject, which 
are annexed to his Mosr.ooia, p. 31, fkc. and Dorigny’s 
Vie du Pere Potsevin^ lirr. v. p. 351, &c. 

f Regcnvolscius, Historia Ecclesinrum Slavonicarum, 
lib. iv. cap. li. p. 465, &c. [and 470, Ac. — Mur. 

* See Le Quien’s Oriens Christianus, tom. i. p. 1274, 
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22. Among the Monophysites both Asiatic 
and African, the preachers of the Romish 
religion have effected little which deserves 
attention. Among the Chaldean or Nesto* 
rian Christians, a small society subject to 
the Roman pontiff was collected near the 
middle of the preceding century. Its pa- 
triarchs, all of whom take the name of 
Joseph, reside in the city Amida, which is 
also called Carainit and Diarbeker.* A 
part of the Armenians, as early as the 
fourteenth century in the pontifi(,‘ate of 
John XXII. embraced the Romish religion ; 
and over them the pontiff placed an arch- 
bishop in 1318, who was a Dominican monk 
and resided at Soldania,* a city of Ader- 
bcitzan. The archiepiscopal residence was 
afterwards removed to Naxivan, and to 
this day it is occupied exclusively by the 
Dominicans. 3 The company of Armenians 
resident in Poland and embracing the 
Romish doctrines have also their bishop 
who resides at Lemberg.^ Some of the 
Theatin and Capuchin monks visited the 
Georgians and Mingrelians ; but the fero- 
city and ignorance of those nations opposed 
such obstacles to the counsels and admoni- 
tions of the missionaries, that their labours 
were attended with almost no success.® 

23. The pompous accounts of their suc- 
cess among these sects given by the Romish 
missionaries, want candour and truth. For 
it is un(iu<jstionable, that all they did in 
some countries was merely to baptize by 
stealth certain infants, whom their parents 
committed to their care because they pro- 
fessed to be physicians;® and in other 
countries they only gathered a poor miser- 
able company, who generally forsook them 
as soon as their money was gone, and 
returned to the religion of their fathers.^ 
Likewise here a,nd there a prelate among 
the Greeks or the other nations would some- 


and tom. iii. p, 1126; Acta Saw.tor, tom. ii. Februar. 
p. 639, See. 

1 SoG Asseman’s Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ill. par, 
i. p. 615, Ac.; Le Quien, ubi supra, tom. ii. p. 1084, Ac. 

* Rayuald's Annul. Eccl. tom. xv. ad, ann. iol8, 
see. iv. 

3 Le Quien, ubi sunra, tom. iii. p. 1362 and 1403, &c. 
Clemens Galanus, Omciliatio Ecclesice Armence cum 
liomana, tom. i. p. 527, Ac. 

4 Me moires des Missions de la Comp, de Jisus, tome 
iii. p. 64, Ac. 

» Cerri, Etut Present de I' Eglise Romaine, ^. 162, Ac. 

* Cerri, ubi supra, p. 164; De Chinon, Relations 
Nouoclles du Levant, part i. chap. vi. p. 174. This 
Capuchin monk speaks very ingenuously on many 
subjects. 

’ See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tome i. p, 186; 
tome ii. p. 53, 75, 206, 271, 349 ; and especially tome iii. 
p. 433, Ac. of the last edition in Holland, 4to. For in 
the previous editions everything dishonourable to the 
Romish missions among the ALrmenians, the Colchians, 
the Ibpians, or the Persians, waa omitted. De Chinon, 
Relations du Levant, part ii. p. 308, Ac. where ho treats 
of the Armenians; Maillct, Description d' Egy pie, tome 
ll. p. 65, Ac. who speak.s of the Copts. 
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times promise obedience to the Roman 
ontiff, and even repair to Rome to manifest 
is submission; but these were actuated 
only by avarice or ambition. And on a 
change in their circumstances, they would 
at once relapse or deceive the Romans with 
equivocal professions. Those who, like the 
N estorian prelate at Amida, continue stead- 
fist in their profession and its propagation, 
persevere from no other cause than the un- 
interrupted liberality of the Roman pontiff. 
The pontiffs moreover are astonishingly 
indulgent to those sons whom they adopt 
from among the Greeks and other Oriental 
Christians. For they not only suffer them 
to worship according to the rites of their 
fathers, rites the most diverse from those 
of the Romans, and to follow customs 
abhorred among the Latins, but they do i 
not even require them to expunge from I 
their public books those doctrines wnich are | 
peculiar to them as a Christian sect.® At 
Rome, if we are not greatly mistaken, a 
Greek, Armenian, or Copt, is esteemed a i 
good member of the Romish church, pro- | 
vided he will acknowledge the sovereign i 
authority of the Romish prelate over the ! 
whole Chaistian church. 1 

24. The entire nation of the Maronites, i 
who reside principally on the mountains of 
Lebanon and Antilebanon, came under the 
Roman pontiff from the period of the 
invasion of Palestine by the Latins.^ But 
as they did this on the condition that the | 


8 Asseman complains here and there in his Biblio- 
theca Orientalis Vaticuna, that not even the books 
printed at Ronje for the use of the Nestorians, Jacob- i 
ites, and Armenians, are purged of the errors peculiar ' 
to those sects ; and he contends that this is the reason ■ 
why those people renounce the Romish religion after 
having adopted it. Add Simon’s Lettres Choisies, | 
tome ii. lettre xxiii. p. 156, Ac. who excuses this negli- ; 
gence or imprudence of the Romans. 

® The Maronite doctors, and especially those who 
reside at Romo, take the utmost pains to prove that the 
Romish religion has always been held and preserved by i 
their nation pure and uncontaminated with any error. ; 
Resides others, Nairon has done this very elaborately in j 
his Dissertatio de Origine, Nomine ac Jieligione Marp- i 
nitarum, Rome, 1679, 8vo. From this book, and from ‘ 
other Maronite authors, De la Roque composed ins long 
and well written essay, Sur VOrigine d*^s Maronites ct \ 
Abr6^e de leur Histoire, which is printed in his Voyage j 
de Syrie et du Mont Liban, tome ii. p. 28 — 128, ed. ] 
Arnsterd. 1723, 8vo. Rut the most learned men among j 
the Catholics do not give credit to this statement, but j 
maintain that the Maronites are the offspring of the 
Monophysites, and were addicted to the opinions of the I 
Monothelites down to the twelfth century, when they i 
united with the I-atins. See Simon’s Histoire Critique 
des Chretiens Orientau r, chap. xiii. p. 146. Ac.; Renau- 
dot, Historia Patrinrehar. Alexandrinorum, preface, 
p. iii. z. and the history itself, p. 49, and many other 
writers. Asseman, himself a Maronite, advances a sort 
of intermediate opinion. Bibliotheca Orient. Vaticana, 
tom. i, p. 496. Le Quien leaves the question dubious, 
Oriens Christianus, tom. iii. p. 1, Ac. where he treats 
professedly of the Maronite church, and of Its prelates. 

In my opinion, no one will readily put confidence in 
the Maronites, who like all Syrians are vainglorious, if 
he considers that all the Maronite nation have not yet 
subjected themselves to the Roman pontiff. For some i 
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J^atins should change nothing of their 
ancient rites, customs, and opinions, hence 
almost nothing Latin can be found among 
the Maronites except their attachment to 
the Romish prelate. ^ Moreover this friend- 
ship costs tne pontilT dear. For as . the 
Maronites live in extreme poverty under 
the tyranny of the Mohammedans, the 
pontiif has to relievo their poverty with his 
wealth, that their prelate and leading men 
may have the means of appeasing their 
cruel masters, supporting their priests, and 
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defraying the expenses of public worship. 
Nor is the expense small of maintaining the 
college for Maronites established at Rome i 
by Gregory XIII. in which Syrian youth j 
are imbued with literature and with love ' 
to the Romish see. The Maronite church ■ | 
is governed by a patriarch residing at 
Cannobin on Mount Lebanon, which is a ! 
convent of monks of the rule of St. Anthony. 
He styles himself patriarch of Antioch and 
always takes the name of Peter, to whos#’ 
see he claims to be the successor.* 


PART II. 

HISTORY OF MODERN CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER I. 

IIISTOIIY OF THE EVAKGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 

1. According to our previous method, 
we have (les(*.ribed the origin and progress 
of the church which assumes the name of 
evangelical, from having rescued from obli* 
vion the Gospel, or the doctrine of salvation 
procured for men solely by the m(‘rlts of 
Christ, when smothered in superstition; 
and which does not reject the appellation 
ot‘ Lutheran, from gratitude to the man who 
first dissipated the clouds which obscured 
the Gospel, and taught his followers to 
place no reliance on themselves or on glori- 
fied saints, but to give all their confidence 
to Christ. Its commencement is to be 
dated from the time when Leo X. expelled 
Lather and his adherents from the Romish 
church [a.d. 1520]. It acquired a stable 
form and consistency in the year 1530, 
when the public confession of its faith was 
presented to the diet at Augsburg. And 
it finally obtained the rank of a legitimate 
and independent community in Germany, 
and was entirely freed from the jurisdiction 
of the Roman pontilF in the year 1552, when 

of this nation in Syria stand aloof from communion 
with tlie Latins, and in the last century not a few of 
them in Italy itself gave the court of Home no little 
trouble. Some of them went over to the Waldenses 
inhabiting the valleys of Piedmont ; others to the num- 
ber of six hundred, with a bishop and many priests, 
went over to Corsica, and implored the aid of the re- 
public of Genoa against the violence of the Inquisition. 
See Cerri, Etat Present de V Eglite liurnainej p. 121, 
122. I know not what could have e.xcited these Maron- 
ites to make such opposition to the Roman pontiif, if 
they did not dissent at all from his doctrines and 
decrees; for the Romish church allows them freely to 
follow the rites and customs and institutions of tiieir 
fathers. See the Thesaurus Ephtol. Croxianus^ tom. i. 
p. 11, &c. [and p. 258, above. — Mur, 

1 Here consult especially the Notes which Simon has 
annexed to bis French translation of the Voyage of 
Jerome Dandini, an Italian Jesuit, to Mount Lebanon, 
written in Italian. Paris, 1685, rjmo. See also Renau- 
dot. Historia Patriarchar. Ali xnndrinor . p. .548. 


Maurice of Saxony formed the religious 
pacification with Charles V. at Passau. 

2. According to the opinion of this church, 
the entire rule for a sound faith and for a 
holy life is to be drawn exclusively from the 
inspired books ; and it accordingly believes 
that these books are so plain and so easy 
to be understood in respect to the way of 
salvation, that every man wlio possesses 
common sense and understands their lan- 
guage can ascertain their meaning without 
an interpreter. This church has indeed 
certain books usually called symbolical, in 
which the principal truths of religion are 
collected together and perspicuously stated ; 
but these books derive all their authority 
from the sacred volume, the meaning of 
which they exhibit; nor may theologians 
expound them dillerently from what the 
divine oracles will permit. The first of 
these [symbolical] books is the Augsburg 
Confession, with the Apology. Then follow 
what are called the Articles of Smaleald ; 
and next the Catechisms of Luther, the 
larger for adults and persons more advanced 
in knowledge, and the shorter intended for 
children. To these, very many add the 
Formula of Concord, which however some 
do not receive, yet without any interruption 


* See Potitqwcux, Voyage, d Otnnobtn dans le Mont 
Liban, in the Noveaux Memoires des Mis!<ion.x de la 
Compagnie de Jesus, tome iv. 222, and tome viii. p. 
3.55; La Roque, Voyage de Syrir, tome ii. p, 10; 
D’Arvieux, Memoires ou Voyages, iotne ii. p. 418, Ac. 
and others. [See Jewett’s Christian Researches in 
Syria, &c. p. lo, Ac. — Mur. [On tl>e past history and 
present condition of these Ea>tcrn churches and sec ts, 
the fullest and most recent information may be found 
in Wiggers’ Kirchliche StalisUk odir Darsfellung d. 
Christ. Kirche nach ihrem gegenieart. aus.Keren u, 
inneren Zustande, Ilamb. 1842-4.3, 2 vols. with a con- 
tinuation to 1846, in the Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 
No. I for 1848, p. 105, Ac. The English reader will 
dnd important Information on the same topics in Win- 
gard’s Remew cj the Latest Enentsand Present State of 
the Church qf Christ, Lond. 1845, 12mo, and more re- 
cently in the Appendix to the second volume of Wilson’s 
Lands qf the Jiible, Edin. 1817, 2 vols. 8vo. — R. 
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of harmony ; because the few things on 
account of which it is disapproved are of 
minor consequence, and neither add any- 
thing to the fundamentals of religion nor 
detract from them.* 

3. Concerning ceremonies and forms of 
public worship, there was at first some 
dissension in different places. For some 
wished to retain more and others fewer of 
the immense multitude of the ancient rites 
and usages. The latter after the example 
of the Swiss thought that everything should 
give way to the ancient Christian simplicity 
and gravity in religion j the former sup- 
posed that some allowance should be made 
for the weakness and inveterate habits of 
the people. But as all were agreed that 
ceremonies depend on human authority, and 
that there is no obstacle to the existence of 
diversity as to rites in the churches and 
countries professing the same religion, this 
controversy could not long continue. All 
usages and regulations both public and 
private, which bore manifest marks of error 
and superstition, were everywhere rejected ; 
and it was wisely provided that the benefits 
of public worship should not be subverted 
by the multitude of ceremonies. In other 
respects every church was at liberty to 
retain so many of the ancient usages and 
rites as were not dangerous, as a regard to 
jilaces, the laws, the character, and the 
circumstances of the people seemed to re- 
quire. And hence down to our time, the 
Lutheran churches differ much in the num- 
ber and nature of their public rites ; which, 
so far from being a dishonour to them, 
is rather good evidence of their wisdom 
and moderation. 2 

4. In the Lutheran church the civil sove- 
reigns possess the supreme power in eccle- 
siastical affairs. This power is secured to 
them in part by the very nature of the civil 
government; and in part, I conceive, it is 
surrendered to them by the tacit consent of 
the churches. Yet the ancient rights of 
Christian communities are not wholly sub- 


1 On the symbolical Iwoks of the I^utberan clmrcb 
and the expounders of tboin, kbcliiT treats expressly, 
In his Bibliotheca Theol. Sifinbulirec, p. 114, ivc. [See 
aJso Walch's Iritroductio llistorica vt Theolo^tca in 
Librot Symbolicos Eccleaice Luthcrance, Jena, 1732, 4to, 
p. 1008. — Mur. [There have been numerous editions of 
these books by Feuerlinn, Tittmann, and otliers. Among 
the fullest and latest' may be mentioned Ilase, Libri 
Symbolici Ercles. F.mng. Lips. 1327, with ample Prole- 
gomena. It contains the three ancient creeds, the 
Augsburg Confession, and the Apology for it; the 
Articles of Smalcald, the larger and smaller catechisms 
of Luther, the form of Concord, and the Articles of 
Visitation of 1502. The most recent edition is by 
Francke, entitled, Libri Symbolici J’ce. Luther, cum 
Appendice Qumqnepartita, Lelp. 1847. — 7t. 

■ See Meisner, De Legibuit, lib. iv. art. Iv. quaest. iv, 
p. 6G2— G6G; Scherzer’s Sreviarium HiiUemahn Enu- 
rUtatum, p. 1.313—1321. 
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verted and destroyed ; but in some places 
more, in others fewer, in all some traces of 
them remain. Besides, the civil sovereigns 
are pVohibited by the fundamental princi- 
ples of the religion they profess from vio- 
lating or changing at their own pleasure the 
system of religion or anything essential to 
it, or from legislatively imposing such creeds 
and rules of life upon the citizens as they 
may see fit. The boards which in the name 
of the sovereigns watch over the interests 
of the church, and direct ecclesiastical 
affairs, are composed of civil and ecclesias- 
tical jurists, and bear the ancient name of 
Consistories. The internal regulation of 
the church is in form intermediate between 
the Episcopal and the Presbyterian sys- 
tems, except in Sweden and Denmark, 
where the ancient form of the church, with 
its offensive parts lopped off, is retained. 
For while the Lutherans are persuaded that 
by divine right there is no diffi*rence of 
rank and prerogatives among the ministers 
of the Gospel, yet they suppose it to be 
useful, and indeed necessary to the preser- 
vation of union, that some ministers should 
hold a rank and possess powers superior to 
others. But In establishing this difference 
among their ministers, some states are 
governed more and others less by a regard 
to the ancient polity of the church. For 
that which is determined by no divine law 
may be ordered variously, without any 
breach of harmony and fraternal inter- 
course. 

5. Each country has its own liturgy or 
form of worship, in accordance with which 
everything pertaining to the public religious 
exercises and worship must be ordered and 
performed. These liturgies are frequently 
enlarged, amended, and explained, as cir- 
cumstances and occasions demand, by the 
decrees and statutes of the sovereigns. 
Among them all, there is no diversity in 
regard to things of any considerable mag- 
nitude or importance; but in regard to 
things remote from the essentials of religion 
or from the rules of faith and practice pre- 
scribed in the sacred Scriptures, there is 
much diversity. Frequent meetings for the 
worship of God are everywhere held. The 
services in them consist of sermons, by 
which the ministers instruct the people and 
excite them to piety, the reading of the holy 
Scriptures, prayers and hymns addressed 
to the Deity, and the administration of the 
sacraments. The young are not only re- 
quired to be taught carefully the first 
principles of religion in the schools, but are 
publicly trained and advanced in knowledge 
by the catechetical labours of the ministers. 
And hence in nearly all the provinces, little 
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books commonly called Catechisms are 
drawn up by pubfic authority, in which the 
chief points of religious faith and practice 
fire explained by questions and answers. 
These the schoolmasters and the ministers 
follow as guides in their instructions. But 
as Luther left an excellent little book of 
this sort, in which the first elements of 
religion and morality are nervously and 
lucidly expressed, the instruction of young 
children throughout the church, very pro- 
perly commences with this; and the pro- 
vincial catechisms are merely expositions 
and amplifications of Luther’s short(‘r cate- 
chism, which is one of our symbolical 
books. 

6. As to holy days, in addition to the 
weekly day sacred to the memory of the 
Saviour’s resurn'ction, the Lutheran church 
celebrates all the days which the piety of 
former ages consecrated to those distin- 
guished events on which depends the divine 
authority of the Christian religion. And 
that it might not ofiTend the v/eak, it has 
retained some of those festivals which 
superstition ratluT than religion appears to 
have created. Some communities likewise 
observe religiously the days anciently de- 
voted to the ambassadors of Jesus Christ or 
to the Apostles. The ancient regulation 
which has come down to us from the ear- 
liest age of the church, of exclinling the 
ungodly from the communion, the Lutheran 
church at first endeavoured to purify from 
abuses and corruptions and to restore to its 
primitive purity. And in this [sixteenth] 
century no one opposed the wise and tem- 
! perate use of this power by the ministers of 
our church. But in process of time it 
gradually became so little used,' that at the 
present day scarcely a vestige of it in most 
places can be discovered. Tin's change is 
to be ascribed in part to the fault of the 
ministers, some of wliom have not unfre- 
quently perverted an institution in itself 
most useful to the gratification of their own 
resentments, while others either from igno- 
rance or indiscretion have erred in the 
application of it; in part also to the coun- 
sels of certain individuals, who conceived 
that for ministers to have the power of 
excluding offenders from church commu- 
nion, was injurious to the interests of the 
state and to the authority of the magis- 
trates; and lastly, in part to the innate 
propensity of mankind to unrestrained 
freedom. This restraint upon wic;kedness 
being removed, it is not strange that the 

I Such, for example, are the nativity, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of the Son of Clod, the descent ot 
the Holy Spirit upon the apostles on the day of Pente- 
cost, &'C.- Mad. 


morals of the Lutherans should have become 
corrupted, and that a multitude of persons 
living in open transgressions should every- 
where lift up their heads. 

7. The prosperous and adverse events in 
the progress of the Lutheran clmrch, since 
the full establishment of its liberties and 
independence, may bi! stated in a few 
words. Its growth and increase have been 
already slated ; nor could it easily, after 
what is called the religious peace, go on to 
enlarge its borders. Towards the close of 
the century, Crcbhard, count of Truehsess 
and archbishop of Cologne, was disposed 
U) unite with this [or rather with the 
Reformed] church ; and having married, 
he attempted the religious reformation of 
his territories. But he failed in his great 
design, which was repugnant to the famous 
Ecclesiastical Reservation among the arti- 
cles of the religious peace ; and he was 
obliged to resign his electoral dignity and 
his archbishopric.* Neither on the other 
hand could its enemies greatly disturb the 
peace and jirospiirity of the churijh. Yet 
it was apparent from various indications, 
that a new war u[)ori thcan was secretly 
plotteil, and that the primupal o\)ject aimed 
at was to annul the peace of Passau con- 
firmed at Augsburg, and to cause the 
Prot(;stants to be declared public enemies. 
Among others, Francis Burekhard suffi- 
ciently manifested such a disposition in 
his celebrated work Da AnUmomia, written 

* Sr'o Kiihlor's D'rnt. di‘ Gdihardo Truchxpssio. nml 
the authors he cites. Add Ltidewig’s HvHqute 
scriptor. totn. v. j>. .'rs.l, 8fc. Unschufdif^e Sachridden, 
A.u. 174 s, p. 4HI. [Oehhard was of Truehsess in 
Waldhurg. After his change of faith ho married, 
privately at first. Agnes, countess of Mansfield ; and 
he allowe<i the Prote.stauts the free use of their reli- 
gion, yet with the proviso that the riglitsof thearchiepis- 
copal see should remain Inviolate. But tlie chapter at 
the head of whiclj was Krederick of Sn.ehseulauenhurg, 
refused ohedionce to him In the year 1.7M3; atid they 
were supported In their disohedicnee hy the Spaniards. 
On the other hand, Cebhard obtained the promi.se of 
assistance from tJje Protestants assembled at Heilhron 
and Worms; yet only the elector palatine, .John Oasi- 
ndr, fulfilled the promise. For (lehhard was of tiie 
Koformed rerigion, and the contention between the 
Reformed and the Lutherans was then carried to a 
great height, otherwise proh.ably this business would 
have had a very different t^^rmination. The chapter 
applied to pope Gregory XTII. and having obtained 
the deposition of their archbishop, made choice of 
prince Krne.st of Bavaria, who was already bishop 
of Freysingen, TTildesheim, and Tilege. The arcli- 
bishop indeed sought to .support himself. But Augus- 
tus. elector of Saxony, l)ated the Reformed too bitterly 
and needed the aid of the imperial court in tiie affair 
of the Ifenneherg inheritance too much, to be disposed 
to aid the archbishop ; and John Casindr, who was 
threatened with the ban of the empire, dared not 
lead out all his forces, for fear of i>eing abandoned by 
the other Protestant princes and becoming a prey to 
the Spanish and Bavarian army. Gebhard Was there- 
fore compelled, as he would not accept the terms 
proposed in the congress at Frankfort, to retire from 
the territory of the archbishopric, and he died in Hol- 
land, A.D. IfiOl. — Sdil. [See also Ranke’s Popet qt 
lionip, vol. ii. p. 7<5, and 115, &c. — 2i. 
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in 1586; and also John Pistorius in his 
Reasons by which James marquis of 
Baden professed to be influenced in aban- 
doning the Lutheran party. ’ These writers 
and others of the like chiii-aoter commonly 
assail the religious peace as bein <5 an ini- 
quitous and unjust tiling, be(;ause extorted 
by force and arms, and made without the 
knowledge and against the pleasure of the 
Roman pontiff, and therefore null and 
void ; they also attempted to demonstrate, 
from the falsification or change of the 
Augsburg Confession, of which they say 
MiLmcthon was the father, that the Pro- 
testants have forfeited the rights conferrc<l 
on them by that pinnu*. The latter of 
these charges gave occasion in tins century 
and the following to many books and dis- 
cussions, by which our theologians placed 
it beyond all doubt that this Confession 
had been kept inviolate and entire, and 
that the Lutherans had not swerved from it 
in the least. ^ But none felt more severely 
the implacaVde hatred of the papists against 
the new religion (a.s they call that of the 
l.<utluirans) than those followers of this 
system who lived in countries subject to 
princes adhering to the Poini.sh religion ; 
and especially the Lutherans in the Aus- 
trian dominions, wlio at the close of this 
century lost the greatest part of their reli- 
gious liberties.-^ 

8. While the adherents of the Roman 
pontiff were thus plotting the destruction 
of the Lutherans by force and .stratagems, 
the latter omitted nothing which mlght 
contributft in any way to strengthen and 
establish their own church. Their recent 

calamities were fresh in their recollection, 
which led them to the greater solicitudf 
to prevent their recurrence; and to con- 
fess the truth, there was at that day more | 
zeal for religion among men of distinction 
and high rank than at the present day. 
Hence the confederacy for the defence of 
religion, which had be<‘n formed among the 
German princes and of which the ele(;tor 
of Saxony was the head, was peculiarly 
strong and efficient ; and foreigners, espe- 
cially the kings of Sweden and Denmark, 
were invited to aflbrd it their support. 
And as all were sensible that the church 
could not exist and prosper, unless its 
teachers were educated men, nor unless lite- : 
rature and science everywhere flourished, ' 
hence nearly all the princes set fheraselvi^s , 
to oppose the strongest barriers against | 
ignorance, the mother of superstition, j 
Their zeal in this matter is evinced by the i 
new universities founded at Jena, llelm- i 
stadt, and Altorf, and among the Reformed 
at Franeker, Leyden, and other places ; 
also by the reform and adaptation of the ohl i 
universities to the state and necessities of a 
purer church, b^ the numerous inferior ! 
schools opened in nearly all the cities, 
and by the salaries, ample for tliose times, 
given to literary and scientific men, as 
well as the high honours and privileges 
conferred iqion them. The expense of 
these salutary measures was defrayed for 
the most part out of the property which 
the ])iety of preceding ages had devoted to 
churches, to convents of monks and canons, 
and to other pious uses. 

9. Hence almo.st every branch of human 
science and knowledge was cultivated and 
improved. All who aspired to the sacred 
ollice werii j-eqiiired to study Greek, He- 
brew, and Latin, and in these languages 
it is well known great men appeared 
among the Lutherans. History was greatly 
advanced by Melancthon, John Cario, 
David Chytraeus, Reinerus Ileinecciua, and 
others. Of ecclesiastical history in parti- 
cular Matthias Flacius may properly be 
called the father ; for he and his associates 
by composing that immortid work, the 
! Magdeburg Centuries, threw immense light 
on the history of the Christians, wliieh 
before was involved in darkne.«8 and mixed 
up with innumerable faViles. With him is 
to be joined Martin Chemnitz, to whose 
Examination of the Council of Trent the. 
history of religious opi non s is more indebted 
than many at this day are aware. The 
history of litpature and philosophy, the 
art of criticism, antiquities, and other 
kindred studies, were indeed less attended 
to; yet beginnings were made in them. 

• Saliic's Ge’trhirhte der ylift>xf/urgiu'//(^7i Confes- 

sioff, vol. i. book iv. e. iii. p. 707. 

“ Here SaliK espocial!;^ iiuiy bo oonf^ultoil, nM .mpj a, 
vol. i. It must Iki admitted that Molancthon dUl alter 
the Auffsburj^ Confession in some places. It is also 
certain that in the year be introduced into the 1 

Saxon churches, in which his influence at the time 
was very great, a form of the Confession very ditferent 
from Its original one, Hut the Lutheran church [in 
general] never approvixJ this rashness or imprudence 
of Melancthon; nor was his altered Confession ever 
admitted to a place among the symbolical txioks. [Me- 
lancthon doubtless looked upon the Confession as his 
own production, which he had a right to correct and 
improve ; and he altered in particular the tenth article 
which treats of the Lord's Supper, from a love of jieace 
and an honest desire to bring the Protestants into a 
closer union with each other, so that they might 
oppose their common enemies with their united 
strength. But his good designs were followed by bad 
consequences. — SchL 

s See Ilau|)#3h'8 Emngpluches Oexterrpich, vol. i. 
p. 1.52, Ac. vol. ii. p. 287, Ac [This was attributed 
especially to the influence of the Jesuits, who found 
read.v access to the Austrian and Bavarian courts. 
At Vienna, Peter Canisius rendered himself very con- 
spicuous ; and on account of his great pains to hunt 
out heretics and drive them to the fold of the church, 
the Austrian Protestants called him the Austrian 
Hound ; but those of his own community called him 
the Second Apostle of the Germans. See I'erntch 
pmer npiten Gesrhichte kex Jesuiffrordenx, vol. i. p. 
372, 407, 4G8, and vol. il. in various places. — Schl. 
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1 which excited those who came after to 
prosecute successfully these pleasing pur- 
suits. Eloquence, especially in Latin, both 
prose and poetic, was pursued by great 
numbers, and by those worthy of compari- 
son with the best Latin writers ; which is 
proof that genius for erudition and lite- 
rature was not wanting in this age, but 
that it was the circumstances and troubles 
of the times wliich prevented genius from 
attaining the highest excellence in every 
spvicies of learning. Philip Melancthon, 
t he common teacher of the whole Lutheran 
church, by his instructions, his example, 
and his influence, enkindled the ardour of 
all those who acquired flime in the pursuit 
of literature and the liberal arts; nor did 
scarcely an individual of those who prose- 
cuted either divine or human knowleilgc 
venture to depart from the method of this 
great man. Next to him, Joachim Canie- 
rarius, a doctor of Leipsic, took great 
[lains to perfect and to bring into repute 
all branimes of learning, and especially the 
hell(?s-lettres. 

10. Philosophy met with various fortune 
among the Lutherans. At first, both 
Luth(‘r and Melancthon semned to discard 
.dl philosophy.* And if this was a fault 
in them, it is chargeable upon the doctors 
of the schools, who had abused their bar- 
barous method of pbilosopliising as well as 
(ho precepts of Aristotle, to pervert and 
obscure exceedingly both human and divine 
: knowledge. Soon however these reformers 
; found that philosophy was indispensably 
i necessary to restrain the licentiousness of 
the imagination, and to defend the terri- 
tories of religion. lienee Melancthon 
explained nearly all the branches of philo- 
sophy in concise treatises written in a neat 
and perspicuous style ; and these treatises 
were for many yiiars read and expounded 
in the schools and universities. Melanc- 
1 thon may not improperly be called an 
eclectic philosopher. For while in many 
things he followed Aristotle, or did not 
utterly despise the old philosophy of the 
8(diools, he at the same time drew much 
; from his own genius, and likewise borrowed 

1 some things from the doctrines of the 
Platonics and Stoics. 

1 11. But this simple mode of philosophis- 

ing devised by Melancthon did not long 
bear exclusive sway. For some acute and 
subtle men, perceiving that Melancthon 

I as.signcd the first rank among philosophers 

to Aristotle, thought it best to go directly 
to the fountain and to expound the Stagy- 
rite himself to the students in philosophy. 
Others, perceiving that the Jesuits and 
other advocates for the Roman pontiffs 
made use of the barbarous terms and the 
subtleties of the old scholastics in order to 
confound the Protestants, thought it would 
be advantageous to the church, for her 
young men also to be initiated in the 
mysteries of the Aristotelico-scholastic phi- 
losophy. Hence near the close of the cen- 
tury there had arisen three philosophical 
se(!ts, the Melancthonian, the Aristotelian, 
and the Scholastic. The first gradually 
decayed, tlie other two insensibly became 
united, and at length got possession of all 
the professional chairs. But the followers 
of Peter Ramus sharply attacked them in 
several countries, and not always without ' 
success ; and at last, after various con- i 
tests, they were obliged to retire from the i 
schools.* 1 

12 The same fate was afterwards expc- 1 
rienced by the Fire Philosophers {Philoso- 
phi ex igne), or the Paracelslsts and the ; 
other men of like <’har actor, who wished to j 
abolish altogether the peripatetic philoso- ! 
phy, and to introduce their own into th(^ j 
universities in place of it. At the close of j 
the century, this sect had many eloquent j 
patrons and friends in most of the countries j 
of Europe, who endeavoured by their writ- ; 
ings and their actions to procure glory and 
renown to this kind of wisdom. In Eng- 
land, Robert a Fluetibus or Fludd, a man 
of uncommon genius, ailorned and illus- 
trated this philosophy by extensive writings, 
which to tins day find readers and admirers. •*’ 

* Ab El.swicli, Dc Fafix ArixtotAU in Scholix Frofex- 
tanfiuinj sec. xxi. p. 51, Xc. ; Walch’s liistnria Lofiirrx, 
lib. ii. cap. 1. sec. ill. see. 5. in his Furerffu Acaikmilca, 
p. 613, G17, Xc. ; Schutziu.s, l)e Fita Chytra-U lib. iv. 
sec. iv. p. 19, Xc. [Ramus was professor of eloquence 
at Paris, and wished to combine eloquence with philo- 
sophy. But as it would not coalesce with the scholastic 
philo.sophy, he devised a new species of philosophy, one 
which might be used in common life, at courts, ami in 
worldly business. He separated from philo.sophy all 
the idle speculations which are useless in common 
life, and rejected all metaphysics. This innovation 
produced greiit di.-turbance at Paris. The Aristotelians 
opposed it most violently. And the king appointed a 
commission to investigate the controvcr.'iy, from which 
Aristotle oUained the victory. From Franco this 
philosophy spread Into Switzerland an*! Germany. At 
Geneva. Beza would have nothing to do with it. At 
Basil it found more patrons. The most zealous 
adherents of Luther, who imitated him in hating 
Aristotle, nearly all took the side of Ramus. Hence 
in our universities there was ofUm fierce war between 
the Ariocotclians and the Roinists, and it frequently 
cost blood among the students. Indeed the Cfidixtiiie 
contest originated from Ramism.— <SVA/. 

» See Wood’s Athence Oxonieni. vol. i. p. 610, and 
Uixt. el Antiq. Acad. Oxon. lib. il. p. 390; Gassendi's 
examination of Fludd's philosophy, an ingenious and 
learned performance, in his Opp. tom. Hi. p. 269, Xc, 
[Fludd’s appropriate work is entitled, Hixtoria Macro, 
cusini ct Miaocosmi, Oppenh. 1G17, IfilOj 2 vols. folio: 

1 • See Heutnnnn’s Actt of the Philosophert, written 

1 In German, art. ii. par. x. p. 579, &c. ; Ab Ebwich, 
Dtfsert. de FuHt Arixfofefix in Sr.holit Protestantium, 
which he has prefixed to Launoi, De Fortuna 
Arixtotdu in Acad. Farisiensi, sec. viii. p. 1.5,860. xiii. 
p. 3G, Xc. 
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In Prance, one Riverius besides others 
propagated it at Paris, against opposition 
from the university there.* Through Ger- 
many and Denmark, Severinus spread it 
with uncommon zeal;® in Germany fdso 
after others, Henry Kunrath, a chemist of 
Dresden, who died in 1005;® and in other 
countries, others established it and procured 
it adherents. As all these combined the 
precepts of their philosophy with a great 
show of piety towards God, and seemed to 
direct all their clTorts to glorifying God and 
establishing harmony among disagreeing 
Christians, they of course readily found 
friends. Just at the close of tlie century, 
they drew over to their party some persons 
among the Lutherans wlio were very zea- 
lous for the promotion of true religion, as 
Valerius Weigel,^ John Arndt,® and others, 
who feared lest too much disputing and 
reasoning should divert men from the true 
worship of God, to run after tlie noisy and 
perplexing trifles of the ancient schools. 


and another, Phihmphia Mosaica, Gouda. IG.IS, folio. 
Ho was a doctor of i>h^slc at Oxford, and died in \CA7. 
Fludd and those of his class assumed as a first princi- 
ple, that men can never arrive at true wisdom until 
they learn the ways of God in his works of nature, and 
that nature can bo learned only by the analysis of fire. 
Hence they wore called Mre Philosophers, and they 
were all chend.sts, They combined their philosophtcal 
wisdom with theology. God who Is unchangcaliL', 
said they, acts in the kingdom (<f ^nice just as ho doe.s 
In the kingdom of nature; so that whoever understands 
how natural bodies are ciiangod, in particular the 
metals, understands also what passes in the soul in 
regeneration, sanctification, renovation, ^c. Tims 
they erected a sort of theology upon the {)a8is of Hieir 
chemical knowledge ; and of course no one can under- 
stand them unless ho is a cliemist, or at Ic.ist has a 
chemical dictionary before him. — SVA/. 

* Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Pariu tom. vi. p. 327, and 
pnxnm- 

* Mdller’s Cimhrin /.iffirofft. tom. i p. 623, tVc. 
[This Danish physician, who spent a grtiat part of his 
life In travelling, was one of the strongest supporters of 
Paracelsu.s, and first reduced his ideas to a system in a 
work entitled. Idea Medidme Philoxophir>r. —Sc/il. 

“ Mdller's Cimh, Lifer, tom. ii. p. iHK Ac. [His 
principal work is entitled, Amphitheatrum Sapientice 
.Sterna, soVuf Verau Chrixtinjia^ Kabbalidicum, Didtio- 
Alftfiicum, P/iyxin). Cbipnicum, Ac. Uanau, 1009, fol. 
and Frankf. IG.'j 3 . — Seb 1. 

< This singular man was pastor of Tschoppau in 
Meis.scn, and died in h'lSH. After ins death he wa.s, 
perhaps unjustly, pronounced a lieretic, partly because 
his language was not understood, and partly because 
much that appcarwl in his writings was not his, hut 
was added by his ch.-intor who published his works 
after his death. Ho a\'pcars to have been an honest, 
conscientious man, without bad intentions, yet some- 
what superstitiou.s. See respecting hi.s writing.s, Ar- 
nold’s Kirchen-und Kefzerhixtorie, vol. ii. book vii. ch. 
xvil. and Hilliger’s Diss. de I'ita, Fatis, et Seriptis 
fVeigdii, Wittemb. 1721---.SV’A/. 

* Of the history and life of this divine, to whom our 
church and the cause of piety arc so much indebted, 
nothing need here he said, since his writings arc in 
every one's hands, and many editions of them contain 
a biography of him. It is well known that his writings 
gave occasion for violent contests ; and for a long time 
public opinion was divided respecting his orthodo.vy 
and his merits. The chancellor of Tubingen, Lucas 
Osiander, and many others, could find gross heresies 
In his writings; hut the provost Bengel saw in him the 
Apocalyptical angel with the everlasting Go.spel. Ilia- 


[Sect. tit. Part ii. 

13. Towards the same party also leaned 
Daniel Hoffmann, a celebrated theologian 
in the university of Helmstadt, who in the 
year 1598 openly assailed all philosophy 
with great violen(?c, and relying principally 
on certain passages and sentences in Luther’s 
works, maintained that philosophy was the 
enemy of all religion and all piety ; and 
moreover that there was a twofoUl truth, 
philosophical and theological, and that phi- 
losophical truth was hilstdiood in theology. 
Hence arose a fierce contest between him 
and the philosophers of the university in 
which he taught, namely, Owen Giinther, 
John Cascllus, Conrad Martini, and Duncan 
Liddel ; and some out of the university 
likewise took part in it by their writings. 
Henry Julius, duke of Brunswick, to put 
an end to the commotion, took cognizance 
of the cause, called in the divines of Kostoc 
for counsel, and ordered Hofiniann in the 
year IGOl to retract what he had written 
and spoken disrespectfully of philosophy 
and the philosophers, and to acknowledge 
publicly that sound philosophy was in har- 
mony with theology.*^ 

14. The theology which is now taught 
in the Lutlicran schools did not at onci^ 
attain its present form, but was improved 
and perfected progressively. Of this fact 
those are aware who understand the history 
of the doctrines concerning the holy Scrip- 
tures, free-will, predi'stination, and other 
subjects, and who have compared the early 
systems of theology written by Lutherans 
with those of more recent date. For tlu' 
vindicators of religious liberty did not dis- 


cos intra miiros pecoatur et c.xtra. If a man will read 
Arndt’.s writing.s with the fedings of a dispassionate 
i'istorlan, lie will hear one speaking in them who is full 
of the spirit of Christianity, who alihora .loholastic 
theological wrangling, and who speaks for the mo.t.t 
part more forcilily and more like the Bible on practical 
Christianity, than his conteinporarie.s do ; yet he often 
.sinks into a mysticism which is not the mysticism ot 
the Bible, but of Valerius Weigel and of Angela dr 
I Foligny, from whose writings lie borrows largely. , In 
proed’ of this, read only the third and fourth Ixiok.s ot 
his TiViie Chrixtianiti/, whore also many chemical term*, 
oecur, such as the Theosophists use, and to wdiich Arndt 
had accustomed himself, having been a physician in 
early life, and retaining in after life a fondness for 
chemical writings. And for this reason, it is probably 
not 80 wise in our times, when we have so many ascetic 
works whkih are more easy of comprehension and bet- 
ter adapted to our age, to be always recommending to 
common Christians the WTltings of Arndt. For the 
people of his time his hooks were very valuable; but 
we should not therefore be ungrateful for those of our 
own age, wdiich God ha.s vouchsafed to us. Kespecting 
him, see Arnold’s Kirc/wn-und Kefxer/iittorte, vol. ii. 
book xvii. ch. vi. sec. Ac. and Weismann’s Memo- 
rabilia Hist. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 1174, &c Schl. 

® An accurate account of thi.s controversy and a list 
of the writings published on both sides are given by 
Mttller in his life of Owen GUnther, Cimb. Liter, torn. 
I. p, 225, &c. See also Ab Elswlch, De Fatis Aristotelis 
in Srholis Protestant, sec. xxvii, p. 76, &c. ; Arnold’s 
Kirrben-und Ketzerhidorie, book xvil. ch. vi. sec. xv. 
p. 947, Ac. 
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cover all truth in an instant ; but like per- 
sons emerging from long darkness, their 
vision improved gradually. Our theologians 
were also greatly assisted in correcting and 
explaining their sentiments, by the contro- 
versies in which they were involved, by 
their external condicts with the papists, 
with the disciples of Zwingli, Calvin, and 
others, and by their internal contests, of 
which we shall speak hereafter. Those who, 
like James Benigne Bossuet and others, 
make this a reproach against the Lutherans, 
do not consider that the founders of the 
evangelical church never wished to be re- 
garded as inspired men, and that the first 
virtue of a wise man is to discover the 
errors of others, and the second is to find 
out the truth. 

15. The first and principal care of the 
teachers of the reformed religion was to 
illustrate and explain the sacred Scriptures, 
which contain, in the opinion of the Luthe- 
ran church, all celestial wisdom. Hence 
there were almost as many expositors of 
the Bible among the Lutherans, as there 
were theologians eminent for learning and 
rank. At the head of them all stand Lu- 
ther and Mclanc.thon ; the former of whom, 
besides other portions of the divine records, 
expounded particularly the book of Genesis 
with great copiousness and sagacity; the 
expositions of the latter on Paul’s Epistles 
and his other labours of this kind arc well 
known. Next to these, a high rank among 
the biblit!al expositors was attained by 
Matthias Flacius, whose Glosses and Key to 
the holy Scriptures were very useful for 
understanding the sacred writers; by John 
Bugenhagen, Justin Jonas, Andrew Osi- 
amler, and Martin Chemnitz, whose liar- 
monies of the Gospels were of great value; 
by Victorinus Strigelius, and by Joachim 
Camerarlus, who in his Commentary on the 
New Testament acted the part merely of a 
grammarian, as he himself informs U3, or 
in other words, calling in the aid of polite 
literature in which he was well versed, he 
investigated and explained simply the im- 
port of the words and phrases, neglecting 
all theological discussions and controversies. 

16. All these interpreters of the holy 
volume abandoned the uncertain and fil- 
lacious method of the ancients, who ne- 
glected the literal sense, and laboured to 
extort from the holy oracles by the aid of 
the fancy a kind of recondite meaning, or 
in other words, to divert them without 
reason to inappropriate applications. On 
the contrary, it was their first and gi’eat 
aim to ascertain the import of the words, 
or what it is they express; adopting that 
golden rule of all sound interpretation which 

Luther first introduced, namely, that all 
the sacred books contain but one single 
meaning. Yet it must be confessed that 
very many did not wholly lay aside the 
inveterate custom of extracting secret and 
concealed meanings from the language of 
the inspired writers, but were over- wise in 
applying the oracles of the Old Testament 
prophets to our Saviour, and in eliciting 
from ancient history prefigurations of future 
events. JMoreover, all the expositors of 
this century may bo divided, I conceive, 
into two classes. Some followed the ex- 
ample of Luther, who first explains in a 
free and familiar manner the import of the 
sacred text, and then makes application of 
it to tneological controversies, to doctrines, 
and to practical duties. But others were 
better pleased with Melanctlion’s method, 
who lirst divides the discourses of the in- 
spired writers into their constituent parts, 
or analyzes them according to rhetorical 
principles ; and then closely and minutely 
surveys each part, rarely departing from 
the literal moaning, and but sparingly 
touching upon doctrines and controver- 
sies. 

17. Philip Mclancthon first reduced the 
theology of the Lutherans to a regular sys- 
tem, in his Zee/ Communes ; and this work, 
afterwards enlarged and amended by the 
author, was in such estimation during this 
century and even longer, that it served as 
the common guide to all teachers of theo- 
logy, both in their lectures and their written 
treatises.^ Tlic very title of the book shows 
that the doctrines of revealed religion are 
not here arranged artificially, or digested 
into a philosophical system, but are pro- 
posed in that free and artless manner which 
the genius of the author preferred. His 
mode of stating and explaining truth, espe- 
cially in the earlier editions, is very simple 
and unencumbered with the terms, the de- 
finitions, and distinctions of the philoso- 
phers. For this first age of the Lutheran 
church, as well as Luther himself, wished 
to discard and to avoid altogether the sub- 
tleties and syllogisms of the dialectic and 
scholastic doctors. But the sophistry of 
their adversaries and the perpetual contests 
with them in process of time caused this 
artless mode of teaching to be almost wholly 
laid aside. Even Melancthon himself led 
the way, by introducing gradually into his 
Loci Communes many things taken from 
the armoury of the philosophers, with a view 
to meet the fallacies of opposers. And af- 
terwards, when the founders of the church 

1 See Buddeus, Lagofre ad Theologiam, lib. li. cap. 
i. »ec. xiii. vol. i. p. 381, and the authors named by 
him. 
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were no more> and when the Jesuits and 
others resol utely attacked the purified ch urch 
with the old scholastic arms, tnis crafty mode 
of warfare had such influence upon our 
theologians, that they restored the thorny 
mode of explaining divine truth which Lu- 
ther and his companions had discarded, and 
employed in the explication of religious 
doctrines all the intricacies and barbarism 
of the scholastic philosophy. Several very 
distinguished and excellent men near the 
close of the century were exceedingly dis- 
satisfied with this change, and bitterly la* 
monted the loss of the ancient simplicity; 
but they could not at all persuade the 
teachers in the universities to return to 
Luther’s sober and inartificial method of 
1 teaching. For they said, Necessity must 
j govern us, rather than examples and au- 
thorities. 

18. That practical theology should be 
restored to its purity by the same [)crson8 
who exploded a corrupt doctrinal theology, 
might readily be supposed by such as un- 
derstand the intimate natural connexion 
between them. And in fact more may be 
learned respec.ting real piety from the few 
writings of Luther, Mclancthon, Weller,* 
and the two Riviers,'* — not to mention 
others, — than from all the volumes of the 
ca.suists, and the moralisers (^moralisantes) i 
as they were barbarously called. And yeti 
in this department also, all the truth did 1 
did not at once show itself to those excel-* 
lent men. It appears rather from the 
various controversies agitated in this cen- 
tury respecting the extent of Christian 
iluties, and from the answers which even 
great men gave to questions proposed to 
them respecting the divine law, that all the 
first and fundamental principles of Christian 
duty were not fully settled; nor was it 
universally understood how far the law of 
nature and the precepts of Christianity co- 
incide and wherein they differ, or what 
there is in revealed religion consonant to 
the dictates of reason, ami what that lies 
beyond the province of reason. If the fury 


* Jerome Weller was bom at Frejfborg in Mc-issen, 
was long familiar with Lutlicr at Wittemberg, and died 
I tike superintendent and inspector of schools in his na- 
tive place, a. d. He was a practical tlieologian, 

' and left many edifying and enlightened writings, which 
1 prove him a man of great experience. — Srhl. 

! * There were two Riviers, both called John ; the one 

; was of Westphalia and a famous schoolmaster of his 
tiknos, who taught at Cologne, Zwickau, Annaherg, 
Sehneoberg, and Freyberg, and was afterwards coun- 
sellor to Augustus, elector of Saxony, and at last in- 
spector of schools at Meissen. He died in 1553, and 
left many moral writings in Latin. The other John 
Rivlcr was of Venice, and lived near the same time; 
hut whether he wrote anything on morals I know not. 
See Teissier’s FJotrrx des Hniumrx Sarmutf tonie 1. p. 
153. ike. and Melchior A damns, Fitfc Cn nutnor. Philo- 
iophorum^ p. 60, SiQ.—Schl. 


of their numerous enemies had allowed the 
Lutheran doctors more leisure and more 
opportunity to cultivate and diflfuse religion, 
they would doubtless have been free from 
these faults, and would not have fallen 
below the more modern teaclu'rs. And the 
same answer may be given to those who 
think it strange that no one, among so 
many excellent men, — not evenMelancthon , 
who seemed formed by nature for such an 
undertaking, — should have thought of col-, 
looting and arranging the first principles of 
morals and forming a system of practical 
religion, but should have included all his 
instructions under the heads of the law, 
sin, free-will, faith, hope, and charity. 

19. To designate any one as a noted 
theologian of this age is the same us to say 
that he was an ardent and energetic polemii;. 
For the misfortunes of the times and the 
multiplicity of contests both internal and 
external reiiuired all to take up arms. 
Among these defenders of the truth, all 
wlio wore contemporary with Luther or who 
lived near his time studied simplicity; nor 
did the} assail their adversaries except with 
the arguments afiorded by the holy Scrip- 
tures, and with the authoiity of the early 
father.? of the church. Those who nou- 
rished in the latter part of the century came 
forth armed with the weapons of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, and therefore are less 
lucid. The cause of this cliange is to be 
sought for in their adversaries, especially 
tlie papists. For the latter, having learned 
by sad experience that the plain and explicit 
mode of reasoning was ruinous to llnfir 
c.ause, involved themselves and their opi- 
nions in all the absurdities and artifices of 
the .scholastic doctors. And this led our 
theologians to think, that they must fight 
with the same weapons with which they 
were attacked. Moreover all dlsjiutants of 
this age, if wc except Mclancthon, to whom 
Providence had given a mild and modest 
spirit, are thought at this day to have been 
much too bitter and acrimonious, and no 
one more so^ than Luther himself, who in- 
veighed against his adversaries, as is mani- 
fest, in the coarsest maimer and without 
regard to rank or dignity. Yet this fault 
will appear much alleviated, if it be esti- 
mated according to the customs of those 
times and if compared with the ferocity and 
cruelty of his opposers. Is it not allowable 
to designate malignant railers and ferocious 
tyrants, who labour to destroy, and actually 
do destroy with fire and sword, the holy 
souls whom they cannot vanquish in argu- 
ment, by applying to them the epitliets 
appropriate to their crimes? 

20. The internal hi.story of the Lutheran 
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church and of the changes which took place 
in it, if we would render the subject easy 
of comprehension and make the causes of 
events intelligible, must be divided into 
three periods. The first extends from the 
commencement of the Reformation to the 
death of Luther in 1546. The second 
embraces what occurred between the death I 
of Luther and that of Melancthon in 1560. 
The third period contains the remainder of 
the century. In the first period, everything 
among the Lutherans tooK place according 
to the will and pleasure of Luther, who, 
being a man of great energy of character, 
and possessing unbounded inlluence every- 
where, suppressed without difficulty all 
commotions and disturbances which arose, 
and did not suffer nascent sects to attain 
maturity and acquire strength in his new 
community. Hence so long as Luther 
lived, the internal state of the church was 
tramjuil and peaceful; and those who were 
disposed to foment divisions had to be cmiet, 
or else retire beyond the bounds of the 
church and seek residence elsewhere. 

2 1 . The infancy of the new church was 
disturbed by a set of delirious fanatics who 
turned the world upside down, and who 
imagined that they were moved by a divine 
afllatus to set up a new kingdom of Christ 
free from all sin. The leaders of this tur- 
bulent and discordant tribe were Thomas 
Munzer, Nicholas Storck, Mark Stiibner, 
and others, partly Germans and partly 
Swiss, who greatly disquieted some parts 
of Europe especially Germany, and raised 
tumults among the ignorant multitude, in 
some places very great, in others less, but 
everywhere formidable.^ The history of 
these people is very obscure and perplexed, 
for it has not been methodically written, 
nor could it easily be so if one were dis- 
posed to narrate it; because men of this 
sort, of dubious sanctity, and differing 
variously from each other in opinions, 
everywhere roamed about ; nor did the 
state of the times produce diligent recorders 
of such tumultuous proceedings. This how- 
ever is certain, that the worst members of 
this motley company constituted that sedi- 
tious band which produced the rustic war 
in Germany, and also that which afterwards 
disturbed Westphalia and settled itself at 
Munster ; while the more respectable mem- 


» Jo. Baptist Ott has collected much relating to these 
events in his Annulet Anubuplist. p. 8, &c. and with 
hirn may be joined nearly all the historians of the 
Reformation. [The War of the Peasants In 1525 was 
noticed in sec. i. chap. ii. sec. 21- p. .'>78, &c. above, and' 
that of the Anabaptists In Westphalia, a.u. 1533, ibid, 
chap. iil. sec. 10. p. .Wl. The rise of the sect of Men- 
noiiltes will be considered in the 3d chapter of this 
second part of the present section. — Mur. 


bers, terrified by the miseries and slaughter 
of their companions, joined themselves at 
last to the sect called Mennonites. The 
vigilance, courage, and zeal of Luther 
prevented his community from being rent 
asunder by this sort of people, and kept the 
fickle and credulous populace from being 
deceived and led astray by them, as they 
would undoubtedly have been if he had 
possessed less energy of character. 

22. Andrew Carlstadt, a Franconian and 
colleague of Luther, a man neither perverse 
nor unlearned though precipitate, was too 
ready to listen to this sort of men; and 
therefore in the year 1522, while Luther 
was absent, he raised no little commotion 
at Wittemberg, by casting the images out 
of the churches and by other hazardous 
innovations. But Luther suddenly returned, 
and his presence and discourses calmed the 
tumult. Returning now from Wittemberg 
to Orlamund, Carlstadt not only opposed 
Luther’s opinions respecting the Lord’s 
Supper, but in many other things also 
showed a mind not averse from fanatical 
sentiments.* lie was therefore expelled 
from Saxony and went over to the Swiss, 
among whom he taught, first at Zurich and 
then at Basil ; and as long as he lived ho 
showed himself inclined to the side of the 
Anabaptists and of the men who made pre- 
tensions to divine visions.^ This second 


* See Lbseber’s Uutoria Motunm inter I.utheranot 
et Reformatos, p. 1, cap. i.; Gerdes, Vita Curolostudiif 
in bin Misr.ell. Groninp. tom. i. p. ],and moKt of the 
historians of the Reformation. [See above, p. 575, note 
1. — Mur. 

* This affirmation of Mosheim needs much to be 
modified. In the original it stands tlius: -Dumvlxit 
voro A nahapti.starum, hominumque divina visa jactan- 
tium partibus amiciim se.se ostendit i.e. as long as he 
livod, he slmwcd himself a friend to the Anabaptists, 
and other cntliusiasts who protended to divine inspira- 
tion. But how could our historian assert this without 
restriction, &lnce it is well known that Carlstadt after 
his banishment from Sa.vony, composed a treatise 
against enthusiasm in general, and against the extrava- 
gant tenets and the violent proceedings of the Anabap- 
tists in particular? Nay, more: this treatise was 
addressed to Luther, who was so affected by it that 
repenting of the unworthy treatment he had given to 
Carlstadt, he pleaded his cause, and obtained from the 
elector a permission for him to return into Saxony. — 
See Gerdes, Vita Carolostudii, in his Misr.ell. Groning. 
After this reconciliation with Luther he composed a 
treatise on the eucharlst, which breathes the most 
amiable spirit of moderation and humility ; and having 
perused the writings of Zuitigli, where he saw his 
own sentiments on that suiijcct maintained with tiie 
greatest perspicuity and force of evidence, he repaired 
a second time to Zurich and from thence to Basil, 
where he was a«hnitted to the offices of pastor and pro- 
fessor of divinity, and where, after having lived in the 
exemplary and constant practice of every Christian 
virtue, he died amidst the warmest effusions of piety 
and resignation, on the 25th of December, 1541. All 
this is testified solemnly in a letter of the learned and 
pious Grymeus of Basil to Pitiscus, chaplain to the 
elector Palatine, and shows how little credit ought to 
be given to the assertions of the ignorant Moreri, or to 
the insinuations of the insidious Bossuet. — Mad. [A 
full life of this extraordinary and eccentnc reformer is 
much needed. That by Gerdes, referred to by Mosheim. 
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commotion therefore Luther happily termi- 
nated in a short time. 

23. A man of similar turn of mind was 
Casper Schwenekfeld of Ossigk [or Ossig], a 
Silesian knight, counsellor to the duke of 
Liegnitz, who with Valentine Crautwald, a 
learned man living at the court of Liegnitz, 
saw many deficiencies in Luther’s opinions 
and regulations ; and undoubtedly, if Luther 
and others had not strenuously resisted him, 
he would have produced a schism and a sect 
of considerable magnitude. For he led a 
blameless and upright life, recommended 
and laboured to promote piety among the i 
people with peculiar earnestness; and by 
these means so captivated very many even 
learned and discreet men, both among the 
Lutherans and the Zwinglians, that they 
thought it their duty to patronise him and 
to defend him against his opponents.' But 
in the year 1528 he was banished by the 
duke both from the court and the coun- 
try, because Zwingli had declared that 
Schwonckfcld’s sentiments rosjiectlng the 
Lord’s Supper were not diflerent from his 
own. From this time he wandered through 
various jirovinoes and experienced various 
fortunes till his death in 1501.* He left a 


i« not complete, as it extends only to ; and the 
tifty-ono letters which he has inscited in the fourth 
volume of his MhccUanna Clronin^ann or Scrinium 
Antiq. (p. 291, kc.) from Carlstadt to Spalutin, end at 
the year 1521. I have not seen Kiissly’s Leotmsges- 
And. Hodenstt in Oder C<irlst<idt,VA'\iLV\<g, 1776. KaiiKe, 
though ho touches only incidentally on Carlstadt, sup- 
plies, as usual, additioual information taken from his 
works now so rare, as to the extreme views which he 
jiromulgated at Witteinhorg in 1.522. Ranke’s Hist, qf 
the liefnrmatinn,\o\. ii. p, 19, 20, and 21 —27. See also 
respecting liirn, Wclsinunn, Memorahilia Hist. Sarr. 
vol. i. p. 1416, iS.c ; and respecting hia death and the 
Lutheran calumnies thereon, see the new and e.xtended 
edition of Ruchat’s Hist, de la Reformation de, Saisse, 
Nyon, 7 vols. 8vo, vol. v. p. 16s, 

^ See Fueslin’s Centuria I. F.pistuhv urn a Iteforma- 
tnr. llelmt. Scripturuin, p. 1G9, 175, 225; Museum 
Holmt. tom. iv. p. 415, ivc. 

* Wlgand’s SrliH'iSiclft ldiuuisuius, Lips. 1586, 4to ; 
Sohllisselburg's whole tenth hook of his Cotnlopus 
H<Bretkorum, Frankf. 1599, Hvo. Hut the history of 
Schwenekfeld Is most studiously inve.stigated and ac- 
companied with vindications of him, by Arnold, Kir- 
chen-und Ketzerhistorie, book xvi. chap. x.v. p. 720, &c. 
[vol. i.p. &35 — 856, and p, 1246 — 1292, cd. SohaflThau.sen, 
1740, fol. — il/wr.] and by Sulig, Geschichte der Augsb. 
Confession, vol. iil. book xl. p. 961, Itc- [Schwenck- 
feld was born In the year 1490, and was employed in the 
courts of Munstert)erg and l.icgnltz.and held atianonry 
at Liegnitz. He aided the Reformation in Silesia ; but 
Luther’s reformation in his view did not go far enough. 
He not only wished for a ctrieter church discipline, hut 
l>e also found some fault with certain points of doc- 
trine. As early as the year 1524, he commenced an 
attack upon the Evangelical church, by his essay on the 
abuse of the Gospel to carnal Eccurity ; and the year 
following lie brought forward his new opinion respect- 
ing the eucharist. According to the epistle of the 
superintendent of I.iegnltz, Simon Grynieus, to Abra- 
ham Scultetus of Heidelberg (in the Supplem. ad Ind. 
L Histor. No. 28 of Seckendorf’s Historia Lutheran- 
tsnti), it was not merely the duke who banished 
^hwenckfeld from Silesia, but also Ferdinand king of 
the Romans. He seems to have drawn on himself the 
hatred of this lord, chiefly by his opinion concerning 
the eucharist, which he defended in the year 1 529 by a 
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little community in his native Silesia, whom 
the papists in our own time ordered to quit 
the country, but whom the king of Prussia 
in the year 1742 permitted to return to 
their former habitations.^ 

24, Schwenekfeld merits the praise of 
good intentions, piety, and zeal for pro- 
moting religion; but not the praise of dis- 
cretion, sound judgment, and intelligence. 
The good man inclined towards what is 
called fanaticism, and he supposed that he 
was taught by the Spirit of God. From 
Luther and the other professors of the 
Keformed religion he diflered principally on 
three points ; for I pass over inferences 
from his principles and minor points of 
doctrine. (I.) In regard to the Lord’s 
Supper, he inverted the words of Christ, 
“This is iny body,” and would have them 
understood thus: “My body is this;” that 
is, is such as this bread which is broken and 
eaten; or, it is real food for the soul, 
nourishes, satisfies, delights it. And “my 

writing printed at l.logintz with a preface by Capito. 
From Silesia ho retiied to Strasburg, where he was 
supported for some time by the preachers Matthew 
Zell and Capito. Al'torwards he resided in several im- 
perial cities of Swabia, and died at L’ltn in 1561, after 
having obtained many followers in Alsace, the territory 
of Wurtemberg, and other place.s. His WTitings were 
at first printed separately, but after his death collec- 
tively at two diflerent times, namely. In 1564, in two 
parts, or 4 vols. fol. and in 1592 in 4 large vols. 4to, 
The greater part of them were also pvdilished in 1566 
fol. under the title of Kpistolar dcs cdUn von GoU 
fiorhbegnadigten tbeueren Mannvs Ciupar Svhwetuk- 
fold von Ossing, S.c. He.'- ides these he left various 
manuscripts whioli are in the Wolfenhuttle librai7, and 
which Salig eon.siilted. One tolerable and devotional 
tract is on the Love of God, and was printed at Am- 
sterdam, 1594, 8vo. — Cr.'iutwald was a professor and 
a pastor at Liegnitz, a promoter of the Reforniution, 
but who afterwards sided with Schwenekfeld, partici- 
patcHl in hia view's of the eucharist, and published 
various w'ritings under the name of Valentine Cratoald. 
Other adherents of Schwenekfeld were Werner, court 
preacher to the duke of Liegnitz, who W’as di.'=*placed in 
1540, after being sent by the duke to NVittemberg to bt 
better instructed by Luther and Melunctlion. He now 
retired to the county of Glutz, where he established a 
school at Kengersdorf, and composed a Catechism and 
a Postille under the name of Siegm. Rengersdorfer. 
The catechism is still regarded by the Schwerickfelders 
as one of their best elementary books, and the postUle 
is often used in their religious worship. Besides the.se, 
in the middle of the following century lived one Danitl 
Frederic, who in 1613 published the secret of self- 
examination. See concerning him Arnold, ubi supra, 
vol. iv. sec. ii. No. 24 — Schl. 

* On the confessions of the Schwcnckfelders, see 
Kbcher’s Biblioth. Theol. Symbolicu;, p. 457. [Mostol 
the Schwcnckfelders joined the body after the death ol 
Schwenekfeld, w’hen the concealed Protestants in 
Bohemia, the county of Glatz, and Silesia, obtained 
possession of his wTitings, which were spread abroad in 
great numbers; and they established congregations, 
principally in the territories of Leignitz, Hirsch- 
lierg, and Goldberg. But a.s they were often severely 
persecuted under the Austrian government, especially 
since the year 1718, and were harassed by the Jesuit 
missionaries, hence the greater part of them retired to 
Pennsylvania, where they set up congregations and 
held communion with other fanatical parties. Others 
who remained in the vicinity being invited back, re- 
turned when the country lell under the Prussian 
government. See Baumgarten’s Geschichte der Reli- 
gions- Bar teyen, p. 1059, &c. — Schl. 
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blood is this,” namely, like wine which 
refreshes and strenj^thens the soul. And 
this singular doctrine he said had been 
divinely communicated to him, which alone 
shows how weak his mind and discernment 
were.* (H.) In regard to the elfiinicy of 
the. word of God, he denied that there is 
efficacy in the external word, a^ written 
down in the Inspired books, to heal, illumi- 
nate, and regenerate the minds of men. 
'fliis efficacy he ascribed to the internal 
word, which he said was Christ liiuiself. 
But of this internal word he expresses him- 
self in his usual manner, without uniformity 
and clearness; so that it is not easy to 
decide whether he held the same views with 
the Mystics and the Quakers, or differed 
from them. (III.) In regard to tiic human 
nature of Christ, it displeased him to hear 
the human nature of Christ denominated 
a creature or created existence, in what 
thcologivins call its state of exaltation ; for 
this language he thought below the dignity 
and majesty of Christ’s human natui’e, since 
it had become united with the divine ii.ature 
in one person. This opinion appeared to 
resemble what is called the Eutychian doc- 
trine. But Schwenckfeld would not be 
con.sidered a Eutychian, and on the con- 
trary accused those of Nestorlanism who 
called the human nature of Christ a crea- 
ture. 


* Tie also disoarJoil infant baptism, though he did 
not ro(iairo those baptized in infancy to bo rebapti/.ud, I 
and therefore dift’ered in tliis from tlie Anabaptists, 
lienee Grynajus informs us (in SecUetidorf’s llixt. 
Lutheninmni, Supplern. ad Ind. i. No. 28), that in the 
year l.')2G infant baptism was nearly done away among 
tiie Schwenckfelders. — Srhl. [Tlie Lutheran writers 
thus tax Schwenckfeld with discarding infant baptism. 
The fact wa.s, he placed no reliance upon any outward 
rites for the salvation of the soul, and was strongly op- 
posed to the prevailing idea that water baptism was 
necessary to the salvation of any one. Baptism in the 
blood of Christ, or spiritual baptism, was everything in 
his estimation. And he deemed it proper, though not 
essential, that this spiritual baptism should precede 
water baptism. See Arnold’s Kirchen-und Keizer his- 
torie, book xvi. chap. xx. sec. xiii. xiv. vol. i. p. 842, &c. 
and p. 1271. Neither does Grynaeus (in the passage 
in Seckeadorf mentioned by Schlegel) intimate that 
Schwenckfeld treated infant baptism with any greater 
neglect or disrespect than he did the Lord’s Supper and 
other external rites. His words are the.se; “ Eo vero, 
anno 1526, progredl coeplt fanaticorum insania, ut ad- 
ministratio saerse crenaj aliquandiu plane intermissa, 
psedobaptismus quoque penitus prope fucr'.t exter.nina- 
tus.” — Mur. 

8 Likewise in respect to the church he held singular , 
opiniuus. He regarded it as a visible community of 
believers only, and therefore held that no hypocrite 
should be tolerated in the Christian church ; that an 
absolute purity, not only of the church generally or as 
u body, but also of the individual members of it, was 
possible, and ha therefore wished to restore the ancient 
church discipline in all its vigour. He likewise taught 
that all the ministrations of unconverted preachers 
were inefficient, and that the whole efficacy of the 
sacred ministry depended on the gracious state of the 
preachers, or on the Spirit and internal word of God 
residing in them. On the whole, Schwenckfeld 
possessed too little true philosophy to state corr^tly 
atul to substantiate his own views, and too little 
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25. As Luther taught that the gospel or 
the doctrine of a salvation proimred for 
mankind by Jesus Christ should be incul- 
cated on the people, and censured and 
chastised the papists for confounding the 
law and the gospel, and for promising men 
salvation by obedience to the law, John 
Agricola, a native of Eislcbcn and a cele- 
brated divine of the Lutheran church, 
though an ostentatious and Mcklo man, 
tlicncc took occa.sion in the year 15^8 to 
teach that the law should be wholly ex- 
cluded from the church, arul never bo 
taught to the people ; and that the go.spel 
alone should be taught, both in the schools 
and from the pulpit. Those who agreed in 
this with Agrlcola were called Antino- 
mians or enemies of the law. But this 
sect also was suppressed in its very origin 
by the energy and the inlluenee of Luther; 
and Agrieola, through fear of so great a 
man, confessed and lamounoed his error. 
It is said however that Luther, the lion 
whom he dreaded, being dead, be returned 
to the opinion he had renounced, and drew 
some ptTsons to embrace it.^ 

26. The opinions of the Antinomian.s 
were most pei nlcious, if we may believe 
their adver.sarles. For they are said to 


anquiiintauco with tlioir orlglu.al languages to expound 
the Scripturo.s correctly. Hu first learned Greek from 
Oautwald. — Schl. 

3 See Sagittarius, Infrodurlio ad liistoriam Er.clettmt, 
tom. i. p. 838, kr.. ; Baylu, Dirtionuaire, art. Islebient, 
tome il. p. 1567 (iind art. J^rfraht. tomo i. p. 100] ; 
Schlusselburg, Cutahn^Hi Ihcreiicor. lih. iv. ; Arnold’s 
Kireheu’Und Kelzerhixturif, i)ouk xvi. chap. xxv. p. 813, 
kc. [By the writers of tlioso times ho is generally 
called Master Eisleben. Ho was a pupil of Luther; 
and ill 15.30, wlioii tho Augsburg Confe.s8ion was pre- 
sented, he aided Luther in defending it. His character 
was not the best. Ho was a restless, ttery, contentious 
man, negligent in duty, and more of a courtier than 
was becoming in a minister. He was a rector and 
preacher, and after his dismission road lectures at 
Wlttemberg. IV rhaps rivalship between the two col- 
leagues. Mcdanctlion and Agricola, and the desire of 
the latter to obtain tho pre-omlnonco, rather than 
honest zeal for rescuing tiie truth from perversion, 
occasioned this contest. Agricola thought that Mc- 
lancthon, in the articles wliicii ho drew up for visitation 
of tho churches, had deviated from the sentiments of 
Luther and other reformers ; that he held the use of 
the law under the N. Test, to be Indispensable for con- 
version ; and he wrote some propositions In opposition, 
which arc printed in Luther's Works (ed. Altenb. vol. 
vil. p. 310), and bear the title ; Potliionet inter fratres 
tparra. Luther confuted them in six discussions, and 
Agricola was now bound to retract, which he did at 
Wittemberg. But on leaving Wlttemberg in 1540 and 
retiring to Berlin, where he possessed the good-will of 
the electoral prince in a high degree and was employed 
in furthering the Reformation, he did not cease occa- 
sionally to advance his propositions. Upon occasion 
of the Interim, he fell into the opposite error of the 
meritorious nature of good works. Among his adhe- 
rents, James Schenk, superintendent at Freyberg in 
Meissen, was the most fian'ous. He was dismissed in 
1538 on account of his Antinomian opinions, when, 
appearing to retract, he was called to Leipsic, but 
again bringing them forward he was dismissed the 
second time. See also Walch’s Einfeitung in dh 
Streitigkeiten der Evangelue. Luth. KirrJie, chap, ii 
sec. X. p. 115. — Schl. 
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ferent or lUliaphora, Melancthon and his 
associates reckoned many things which 
Luther deemed of great importance, and 
which therefore his genuine followers could 
not account indifferent; for instance, the 
doctrine of justification before God by 
faith alone, the necessity of good works in 
order to salvation, the number of the 
sacraments, several ceremonies contami- 
nated with superstition, extreme unction, 
the dominion of the Roman pontilF and 
of bishops, certain feast days long abro- 
gated, and otlier things. Hence arose the 
violent contest called the Adiaphoristic 
controversy;* which was protracted many 
years, and in which the defenders and 
advocates of the old doctrines of Luther 
(at the head of whom was Matthias Flaclus 
of lllyricum) opposed with immense fer- 
vour the Witternberg and Leipsic divines, 
especially Melancthon, by whoso counsid 
and influence the whole had been brought 
about, and accused them of apostacy from 
the true religion. On the other hand, 
Melancthon and his disciples and friends 
defended his conduct with all their strength.® 


wliat they regfard as indlfforont liturgical mutters 
which might be admitted, to please the emperor and at 
hU command. Among them were the papal dresses 
for priests, the apparel used at mass, the surplice, and 
many customs cvldoiitly indicative of worsiiip paid to 
tliu host, such as tolling and ringing bells at the eleva- 
tion of the host. Ilesidcs Melancthon, there were 
present at this diet, Paul Eber, Rugenhngcn, and 
George Major of the Witternberg divines, and Pfeflln- 
ger of Leipsic ; likewise the bishop of Merseburg, 
prince George of Anhalt, and Justus Menius. Tins 
lA’ipsJo Interim must be distinguished from that of 
Augsburg, and from the still older one of Regensburg 
[Ratisbon] of both of which, notice has already been 
taken. — Schl. 

1 Adiaphori.stic, from aSid<|jopo?, indiiTerent. Mclanc- 
tlion and those who thought with him were called 
Adiaphorists. — Mur. 

* Schlilsselburg, Cutulogus [[(errtirorurn, lib. xiil. ; 
Arnold’s Kirchm-und Ketzrr/iistorie, book xvl.chap. 
xxvi. p. 810 ; Salig's fJisforie drr Aunsburgischen Con- 
fession, yo\.\. p. Oil, &c. ; Unschufdifre Nachrichten, 
A. I). 1702, p. 339, 393 ; Osiarider, Epitome Uidorice 
Eedes. cent. xvi. p. 502, &c. [From the records of 
tliose contests (many of which are given by SchlU'^scl- 
; burg especially), It appears that besides the points 
already mentioned, they contended about the use of 
Latin formulas of worship, and about chanting them; 
whether the prayers in public worship, and particularly 
at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, should be read 
or sung ; respecting the observance of various times 
of worship, as vespers, matins, the canonical hours, 
and the days devoted to St. Mary and the Apostles. 
The most of these, though previously abolished, had 
already been again introduced in electoral Saxony and 
Rrandenburg, by prince Maurice In order to please 
Ch.arle8 V. and likewise in most of the Imperial cities ; 
among which Nuremberg stood prominent,because there 
most of the preachers were Philippists. — Srhl. [The 
representations of Mosheim in the text would seem to 
imply, what was by no means the fact, that Meianc- 
thon rejected the doctrine of justification hy faith 
alone, maintained salvation by works, and admitted 
seven sacraments, &c. Schlcgel's representations on 
the contrary would seem to imply that Melancthon 
only conce<led the lawfulness of yielding to the impo- 
sition of certain ceremonies and forms of worship. 
According to Schroeckh ( Kirchengesefs. sett der Refor- 
mation, vol. iv. p. COO, &c.), the Augsburg Interim, 
which the emperor would force upon his sulgects, con- 
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I In this sad and perilous controversy there 
were two principal points at issue. First, 

I whether the things which Melancthon 
deemed indifferent actually were so, which 
his adversaries denied. Secondly, whether 
it is lawful in things indifferent and not 
essential to religion to succumb to the 
enemies of truth. 

29. This Adiaphoristic controversy was 
the fruitful parent of other and eipjully 
pernicious conte.sts. In the first place, it 
produced the (contest with George Major, 
a divine of Witternberg, rcDpecting tlio 
nece.ssity of good works to salvation. Me- 
lancthon had long been accustomed to con- 
cede, and in the consultation at Leipsic in 
1548 respecting the Interim, he with his asso- 
ciates confessed, that it might bo said without 
prejmlice to the truth that good works are 
necessary to salvation. But as the defen- 
ders of the old Lutheran theology censured 
this declaration, as beinjj contrarv to the 
doctrine of Luther and highly useful to tlic 
popish cause. Major in the year 1.552 
defended it against Nieholas Amsdorf, in a 
tract expressly on the subject of the neces- 
sity of good works. And now broke out 
again a fierce and bitter contest, such as 
ail the religious controversies of that age 
were, between the more rigid Lutherans 
and the more lax. And in the course of it, 
Nicholas Amsdorf, a strenuous vindicator 
of Luth(*.r’s dootrine.s, was carried so fiir 
by tlie heat of controversy as to maintain 
that good works are pernicious to salvation, 


tained nearly the whole systfem of the Romish tlicology, 
both as to faitl) ami jiractice ; yet expressed through- 
out in the most accommodating and unexceptionable 
language. Melancthon and the other divines endea- 
voured so to modify this Interim, that the Protestants 
might conscientiously yield to it under tho existing 
circumstances. Tlioy therefore altered and Interpolated 
the doctrinal articles, and sifted and modified those ; 
relating to worship and ceremonies. They allowed j 
tho pope to roma'n at tlio head of tho church, but 
without conceding to him a divine right, and without 
allowing him to bo tho arbiter of faitli. The seven 
sacraments were permitted to remain, as religious 
rites, but not under the denomination of sacraments, 
nor as efficacious to salvation in tho popish sense. 
The mass was represented as merely a repetition of the 
Lord’s supper. Good works were allowed to be neces- 
sary to salvation, yet not a.s tho meritorious ground 
of justification, but only as an essential part of tho 
Christian character. Salvation was wholly by grace, 
through faith In the merits of Christ. Thus they 
supposed that thf3y secured all the essential articles of 
religion, and only consented to be saddled with a load 
of cumbersome and injudicious ceremonies, rather 
than incur the vengeance of the emiicror and ex- 
pose the whole Reformotlon to danger. Melancthon’s 
actual belief is to be learned from his Loci Communes 
or System of Theology ; no essential part of which, as 
he supposed, was given up In the Leipsic Interim.— 
Mur. [On this painful controversy see Ranke's 
Deutche Gesch. ins ZeitaUer d. Re: form. vol. v. p. 36, 
See. and vol. vl. p. 435, &c.; Gleseler, Lehrhuch d. 
neueren Kirchenget. vol. 1. p. 34G, &c. ; Slxt’s Paul 
Eber, ein Beitrage snir Gesch. des Rejormationszeil. 
Heidel. 1843. The English reiser may consult Scott’s 
Continuation qf Milner's Ch, Hist.yoX. ll. p. 46, &c.— /i 
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which imprudent admission furnished fresh 
matter for controversy. Mnjor bitterly 
complained that his opinion was misrepre- 
sented by his opponents ; and at last, that 
he mij^ht not appear to continue the war 
and disturb the church unreasonably, he 
gave it up. Yet the dispute was continued 
and was terminated only by the Eormula 
, of Concord.* 

30. From the same source arose what is 
called the Synergistic* controversy. The 
Synergists were nearly the same as the 
Scmipclagians ; t.e, they were persons who 
supposed that God is not the sole author 
of our conversion to him, but that man co- 
operates with God in the renovation of his 
own mind. On this subject also Mclanc- 
thon diOlTcd at least in words from Luther; 
and in the Leipsic conference he did not 
liesitate to say that God so draws and 
converts adults, that some agency of their 
wills accompanies his influences. The 
pupils and friends of Melancthon adopted 
Ins language. But the strenuous Lutherans 
conceived that this sentiment contravened 
and subverted Luther’s doctrine of the 
servitude of the will, or of man’s impotence 
to regenerate him.self and to perform any 
good actions; and they therefore violently 
assailed the persons wliom they denomi- 
nated Synergists. In this contest, the 
principal champions were Victorin Stri- 
gel, who the most openly and ingeniously 
defended the Melancthouian doctrine, and 
Matthias Flacius, who defended the old 
opinion of Luther. Of these men we shall 
give an account shortly.* 

‘ Scbllissclburg, UarHicor lib.vii. ; Arnold's 

Kirchen-iind Ketzerhistorio, book xvi. chap, xxvii. p. 
822, &c, ; Musaeus, Pnelect. in Form. Concord, p. 181, 
8ic. ; Grevius, MemorUi Joh. Wcxtphali, p. 16ii, &c. 
[Scblegel here inserts a long note, showing that neither 
Melancthon nor Major maintained justification on the 
ground of merit or of good works, though they held 
good works to bo necessary in some sense to a man's 
salvation. It seems the parties misunderstood each 
other ; and that both used very unguarded language, 
which led them into furious conflicts, for which there 
was no suflicient cause. — Mur. 

* From <rvi'epy<ta, co-operatlon. — Mur. 

* See Schlusselburg, Catalogus [icercticor. lib. v. ; 
Arnold's Kirchen^undketzerhiitorie^h. xvi. chap, xxviii. 
p. 826, &o. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire, art. St/nergistes, 
tome iii. p. 2898; Salig, Histone der A ugtb. Confession^ 
vol. ill. p. 474, .587, 880, &c. ; Musajus, Prretect. in 
Formutam Concord, p. 88. [Melancthon in his early 
writings, as well as Luther at first, maintained with 
St. Augustine an irresistible operation of divine grace, 
according to God's unconditional decrees ; and ho so 
taught in the first edition of his Loci Communes. But 
afterwards, in the third and eighteenth articles of the 
altered Augsburg Confession, he taught that for our 
conversion we need only the assistance of God and his 
spirit ; and that though weak and hard pressed, we can 
ourselves commence it and efifect it. In his Examen 
Ordinandorum he maintains, that there are three 
causes of conversion — God, the word of God, and free- 
will ; and he seems to ascribe to free-wllFand to human 
ability an appropriate natural power, though feeble in 

' its operation, to bring about conversion. Many of his 
pupUs hereupon went still ftirther ; and especially Vic- 


31. In the raid«t of these tumults and 
commotions, the dukes of Saxe- Weimar 
(the sons of that John Frederick whose un- 
successful war with Charles V. brought on 
him so many evils and the loss of his elec- 
toral dignity) founded and opened a new 
university at Jena. And as the founders 
wished this school to be the seat of the 
true reformed religion of Luther, they 
called to it eminent teachers and theolo- | 
gians, who were distinguished for their j 
attachment to the genuine theology of | 
Luther, and for their hatred of all more mo- 
derate sentiments. And as none was more 
celebrated in this respect that ^Matthias 
Flacius, a most strenuous adversary of 
Philip Melancthon and of all the Iliilippists 
or moderate party, he was made professor 
of theology at Jena in the year 1 .j 57 
Hut this turbulent man, whom nature had 
fitted to sow discord and to promote con- 
tention, not only cherished all the old 
controversies with vast zeal but likewise 
stirred up new ones, and so involved the 
divines of Weimar and those of electoral 
Saxony with each other, that the discerning 
were afraid of a permanent secession and 
schism among the Lutherans.^ And un- 
doubtedly the Lutheran church would have 
been split into two communities, if his 
councils had had the cfiTcct intended ; for in 
the year 1559, he advised his lords, the 
dukes of AVeimar, to order a confutation of 
all the errors which had been broached 
among the Lutherans, and especially of 
those with which the Melaiicthonians were 
taxed, to be drawn up, published, and 
annexed to the formulas of faith in their 
territories. But this attempt to rend the 
Lutheran church into opposing j)arties 
proved abortive, because the other princes 
who were truly Lutheran disapproved of 
the book, and feared it would be the cause 
of greater evils.* 


torln Strigel, one of his most able pupils, distinguished 
himself in this controversy. — Scht. 

^ See the memorable epistle of Augustus, the prince 
elector, respecting Flacius and his attempts, published 
by Grevius, Memoria Joh.- IVestphali, p. 393, &c. 

* See Salig’s Historie der Augsb. Confession, vol, iii. 
p. 476, &c. [A confutation was actually drawn up 
by Strigel, Erhard Schnepf, and a preacher of Jena. 
When It was ready, the theologians of Jena and the 
superintendents of the whole land were called to 
Weimar to examine it. Flacius advised that the writers 
of it .‘should not be admitted into the assembly, urging 
that the theologians would then express their opinions 
more freely, and that the presence of the writers, 
whose opinions might easily be known from the book 
itself, might occasion controver.sy and disunion. But 
the duke would not follow this advice, and the writers 
were called to tlie council. There was now a con- 
tinued scene of altercation; for Flacius and others 
found much to censure in the confutation, and the 
writers of it would not allow it to be altoi^. The 
superintendents next collected togetlter various confu- 
tations, out of which an abstract was afterwards made, 
which being amended by Flacius, Erasmus Sarearius, 
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32. This extremely contentious man 
throw the Weimarian church and the uni- 
versity of Jena, of which he was a professor, 
into commotion, by his attacks upon Vic- 
torin Stn^el, his colleague, who was a 
pupil and friend of Melancthon.^ Strigcl 
taught in many points according to the 
views of Mclancthon, and especially he 
denied that the human mind is altogether 
inactive while God moves and draws it to 
repentance. Flacius therefore so success- 
fully accused him of Synergism before the 
court of Weimar, that Strigel was put into 

1 close custody by order of the prince. From 
this calamity he delivered himself in 1562, 

, by publishing an exposition of his views, 
i and he was restored to liberty and to his 
office. Yet the contest did not subside 
here; because it was. thought that he 
concealed his errors under ambiguous ex- 
pressions, rather than renounced them. 
Therefore to escape being involved in new 
troubles, he retired from Jena first to 
; Leipsic and then to Heidelberg where he 
died, leaving posterity in doubt whef her he 
ought to be classed among the time followers 
of Luther or not. 

33. But Flacius stirred up this contro- 
versy with Strigel greatly to his own injury, 
as wtill as to that of the whole Lutheran 
church. For while pursuing his adversary' 

; intemperately, he fell himself into a scnti- 
! ment so monstrous and erroneous that his 

1 own friends regarded him as a heretic and 
a corrupter of true religion. In the year 
1560 there was a formal dispute between 
him and Strigel at Weimar, respecting the 
natural power of in:in to regenerate himself 
and to do good, which Strigel seemed to 
! exalt too much. In this conference, Strigid, 
wlio was well skilled in philosophy, with a 
view to cramp Flacius, asked him whether 
original sin or the corrupt tendency of the 
human soul was to be classed among sub- 
stances or among accidents? Flacius most 

I imprudently replied that it should be 

I reckoned among substances; and thenceforth 
to the end of his life, he maintained the 
i portentous sentiment that original sin is the 
very substance of a man, and with so much 

I zeal and pertinacity that he would sooner 

1 part with all bis honours and privileges than 

1 with this error. The greatest part of the 
i Lutheran eh ur<-h condemned tn is Flacian 

doctrine, and judged it to be nearly allied 
to Manichaoism. But the high rank of the 
man, his learning, and his reputation, in- 
duced many and even some very learned 
men, to embrace and eagerly defend his 
cause ; among whom, Cyriac Spangenberg, 
Christopher Irenreus, and Ca;h»stine, wore 
the most celebrated.* 

34. It is almost impossible to express 

how mneh this new contest afllicted those 
Lutheran countries in which it raged, and 
how much detriment it brought to the 
Lutheran cause among the papists. For it 
spread also to the chiirelies which had a 
dubious toleration in papal lands, especially 
in the Austrian dominions ; and it so excited 
the teachers who were surrounded by papists, 
that they were regardless of all prinlenee 
and danger.^ TIhtg are many who think ! 
that FI.Knns fvdl into this error through 
ignorance of philosophical distinctions and 
ideas, and that he failed more in proi^riety 
of language than in point of fact. But 
Flacius himself seems to refute this; for in 
numerous p;issages, he declares that he 
understood well the force of the word sub- 
stance, and that lie was not ignorant of the 
<‘onsequences of his doctrine.* Be this as i 
it may, it is beyond all doubt that unbridled 
obstinacy was in the man who wouhl rather 
ruin his own fortune and disturb the peace 
of the church, than discard an unsuitable 
term and a sentiment made up of con- 1 
tradictions. ! 

35. Finally, the w(*,ll-known mildness of 
Melanctlion, which Andrew Osiander con- 
temned, gave rise to those contests which 
the latter in 1549 excited in the Lnthi'ran 
church. Fur if I.('ither ha<l been alive, 
Osiander would doubtless have not dared 
to bring forward and defend his new opi- 
nions. This arrogant and eccentric man, 
after removing from Nuremberg where he 
had b»^en a pastor, to the university of 
IConigsberg on account of the Interim, first 
publicly taught opinions very diflTercnt from 
Luther’s respecting penitence and the divine 
image, and afterwards from the year 1550, 

> See Schlilssclburg’s Catalogm Ha-rcticor. l!b. il.; 
Ritter’s Life qf Flacius, In German, Frankf. 1725, 8vo ; 
Salig’s Historic dcr Auftsh. Conjest. voi. ill. p. 69.3 ; 
Arnold’s Kirrherirund Ketzerhisturie, b- xvi.chap. xxlx. 
p. 829 ; Musepiis, Preehetion. in Formnlam Concord, p, 

29, Ac., Leuckfeld’s Histm u nf Sp<mpcnhcrp(, In Ger- 
man, 1728, 4to. On the dlgputo at Weimar, see Un- 
schutdige Nar/irirhtrn, A.I>. 1740, p. 383. &c. 

» Raupach’s Zwicfache Zugabe xu d/m Evangelisch. 
(Esterreich, p. 25, 29, 32, 34, 43, 64, who treats of the i 
Austrian Flaclans, and particularly of Irenapus, Pres- ! 
byterol. JustriaoB, p. 69, &c. Respecting Cseleatine, ' 
see UnschtMige Nachrichten, a.d. 1748, p. 314, &c. j 

* See the Letters of Jo. Westphal (a friend of Flacius, ! 
and who endeavoured to persuade him to give up the 
term substance), addressed to Flacius, and tin? answers 
of Flacius, published by Grevius, in his Mciuoria Juh. 

H'estphaii, p. 1 h6, Ac. | 

Joachim Mtirlin, and John Aurifaber, was printed In 
1.559 with an edict of the duke, and was afterwards 
admitted into the Corpus Dortrinte T/iurinpicHm^ but 
Strigel from the first strenuously opposed this form of 
a confutation. See Sarratto Action, et c>rt»rn. Mntth. 
FIncii, in Schlusselburg’s Catal. Ilcereticor. tom. aiii. 
p. 802, 8iQ.- SchL 

• See the biographers of Strigel ; and, beside* the 
others above mentioned, Bayle, in his Dictivunnire^ 
tome iii. p. 1202. 
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. he did not hesitate to attempt to correct 
I the public opinion of the Lutheran church 
respecting the mode of our obtaining justi- 
fication before God. Yet it is easier to tell 
what he did not believe than what he did 
b(;lieve; for, according to the custom of 
the age, Oslander expressed his views 
neither with clearness nor in a uniform 
m anner. Comparing all that he has said 
, it seems to have been his opinion — That 
! the man Christ Jesus could not, by his obe- 
dience to the divine law, have merited for 
us righteousness befoni God. And there- 
fore it cannot be that we can become 
righteous before God, by apprehending 
with faith and applying to ourselves this 
riiihteousness of the man Christ Jesus. 
But a man obtains righteousness by that 
eternal ami essential righteousness which 
resides in Christ as God, or in that divine 
nature which was united to the human. 

I And of this divine righteousness, a man 
becomes partaker by faith. For by faith 
(Jhrist dwells in the man, and together with 
I Christ also his divine nature; and this 
1 righteousness being present in the regeme- 
I rate, God on account of it regards them as 
i righteous, although tlioy are sinners. The 
I sumo divine rigliteousness of Christ, more- 
j over, excites believers to cultivate personal 
I righteousness or holiness. The principal 
theologians of the Lutheran church, and 
among them Melancthon especially and his 
I colleagues, impugned this doctrine. Yet 
I Osiander had also great men to support his 
(Muse. But after his death [a.i). 155*2], the 
I controversy gradually subsided,* 

1 Seo Schlusselburg’s Cafofogns Uufretiror. lib vi,; 

1 Arnold’s Kirchen-nnd Keizer hist, b. xvl. chap. xxiv. p. 
801, Ac.; Ilartknocb’s Freuxsische Kirehtmhisiorie, book 
il. chap. ii. p. 309, Ac.; Salig’s Uidorie dtr jdugsh.Cort- 
ft'sxitm, vol. ii. p. 9215. The opinion of the divines of 
Witteinberg respecting this controversy, may bo seen 
In t)uy Unsrhuldi^ifi Nuchrichten^ A.u. 173.0, p. 141, &c. 
and that of the divines of Copenhagen, in the Danis- 
chen lii/tludli^k, part vU p. IflO, Sec. where there i.s a 
long catalogue of the writers on this controversy. Add 
part viii, p. 313, &c. On the arrogance of Osi.'mder, 
see Ilirach’s Nim'mfterg. Interhns-Uistorie^ p. 44, ,^9. 
00, ike. [Andrew Oslander, or Hosemann as his name 
was in (Jerman, was born at Sunzenhauseu in Fran- 
conia, 1498, studied at I.eipsic and Altenburg under 
groat poverty, and then at Ingolstadt. Ho possessed 
superior native talents, and became very learned, par- 
ticularly in Hebrew, mathematics, and theology. He 
wa.s eloquent yet proud, self-sufflciont, and contentious. 
In 1.^22, he became first preacher In a church at 
Nuremberg, and was there very active and highly rc- 
S|)ected, notwithstanding he advanced some singular 
opinions. Ho supposed the second persop in the Trinity i 
was that image of Ood after which man was fashioned ; ! 
that the Son of God would have become incarnate if 
man hod not sinned ; and that repentance consisted in 
abliorrence of sin and forsaking it, without including 
faith in the Gospel. He also refused to pronounce the 
general absolution In public worship, which involved 
him In controversy. While at Nuremberg he wrote Ids 
famous Harmony qf the Gospels. Tlie margrave 
Albrecht of Hrandenhurg had been converted by his 
pn^acldng, and therefore became strongly attached to 
him. Havinif founded the university of KUntgsherg in 


j 36. His colleague Francis Stancarus, an 
Italian and professor of Hebrew at Kb- 
nigsberg, a turbulent and passionate man, 
in attempting to confute the error of Osi- 
ander respecting the mo<le of obtaining 
Ju.stification before God, fell into another 
opinion which appeared equally false and 
dangerous. Osiander maintained tliat the 
man Christ was under obligation to keep 
the divine law on his own account, and 
therefore that he could not, by obeying the 
law, procure righteousness for others ; and | 
of course it was not as man, but only as ! 
God, that Christ expiated the sins of man- 
kind and procured us peace with God. 
Stancarus on the contrary excluded the 
divine nature of Christ from the work of 
redemption and atonement, and tnaintained 
that the office of a mediator between God , 
and mem, pertained exclusively to the liu- I 
man nature of Christ. Finding himself to I 
be odious on account of tins doctrine, he ^ 
left Kbnigsberg and retired first to (ver- i 
many and then to Poland, where he died 
in 1574. He likewise excited considerable 
commotion in Poland.^ i 

37 . All good men friendly to the new 
church were the more desirous of a terini- j 
nation of so many bitter contests, because | 
it was manifest that the papists turned them 
to their own advantage. But while Me- | 

ir)44. .\lbrecht placod Osiander at the liead of the tlu o- j 
logical department in 1548. His colleagues disliked I 
having a foreigner placed abovo them ; and his bold I 
avowal of singular opinions .sooji gave them occasion | 
to break with 1dm. Ho considered the justitication j 
spoken of in the Now Testament to 1)C equivalent to 
sancliAcation, or to be not a forensic act of God acquit- j 
ting men from liability to punishment, but a gracious ‘ 
operation wbicii conferred i)ersonaI ludiness. And i 
in this sense he used the term in his theological i 
writings. Legal ju.stifi cation through the imputed 1 
righteousness of Christ he would denominate redemp- i 
tion, and tlds he supposed always preceded what he I 
called justification. The mode of jmstification, in his j 
sense of the term, ho suppo.sed to be by the indwelling j 
of Clmist in the soul producing there a moral change, j 
See Arnold, uhi supra, and Sclirocckli’s Kirchengt .xvh, 
sri/ tier Reformat, vol. iv. p. 672, &c. — Mur. j 

* Sec Ilartknoch’s Preussisehe Kirchenkistorie, b. ; 
ii. ch. ii. p. 340, kQ..\ Schlusselburg's Cafatoffus Hue- j 
rrtiror. lib. ix. the whole of it; Hayle, Dictionnaire, ' 
article Sianearus, tome iii. p. 2049, fkc. liefore he 
came to Kbnigsberg in 1548, he lived a while among ^ 
the Orisons and the Swiss, and among them he occ.n- { 
sioned disputes ; for he approved of several Lutheran 
.sentiments, particularly those respecting the efficacy of 
the sacraments, which were oiTensive to the Grlsons 
and the Swiss. See Musrum Helneticum, tom. v. p. 
484, 490, 4?)l, [and Do Porta’s Jlistoria Reformat, l.r- 
clesiar. Rerticar. lib. ii. p. 89, 121. — Mur.] On the 
commotions he excited in Poland in 155G, sqe Ballinger, ! 
in Fueslin's Centujial. Epistolarum, ike. p. 371. 45.0, 
Ac. [Stancarus is said to have contributed to the 
spread of Socinian sentiments in Poland, by maintain- [ 
ing that it was only the human nature of Chri.st which j 
made the atonement, and by arguing that if the divine | 
nature of Christ mediated betw'een God and man, then t 
his divine nature must have been inferior to that of 
God. From the first, the Socinians inferred that there 
was no need of any nature but the human in the Medi- 
ator; and from the second, they inferred that he could 
not at any rate be equal with God the Father. See 
Bayle, ulti supra, note G. — Mur. 
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lancthon, the principal cause of the disputes, 
continued alive, scarcely anything could 
be done to terminate them. But when ho 
died in 1560, something could be attempted 
with more safety and b<‘.tter prospects. 
Therefore after other efforts, Augustus 
prince elector of Saxony, and John AVilliam 
duke of Weimar, in the year 1568 ordered 
! the best theologians of both parties to as- 
I semble at Altenburg, and there discuss in 
; a friendly manner their principal contro- 
; ver.si(‘s; so that it might better appear in | 
I what way they could be settled. But the 
i warmth of the disputants and other causes, 
prevented any good effects from this con- 
ference.* It was therefore thought best to 
, try some other method of restoring harmony; 
and it was resolved that a formula or book 
should be drawn up by wise and moderate 
theologians, in which all those controversies 
should be examined and decided ; and that 
I this book, when approved by all the Lutheran 
princes and churches, should be annexed 
to the Symbolical books of the Ij\itheran 
church. To this great and difficult work, 

; James Andrea, a theologian of Tubingen 
I at that time in very high estimation, was 
I appointed in the year 1509 by authority of 
I his prince the duke of Wurtemberg, and of 
I Julius duke of Brunswick. With these 
i princes, Augustus of Saxony and other 
: princes of the liUthcran communion, con- 
I (iurred ; and supported by suijh authority, 

I Andrea repeatedly travelled over Germany, 
land consulted with the ministers of the 
I courts and with theologians, respecting the 
best method of drawing up the formula so 
I that it might secure the assent of all. 

I 38. This business was hastened forward 
I by the rash temerity of Casper Peucer, the 
I son-inJaw of Melancthon, a physician and 
! professor of physic at Wittemberg,* and by 
I others, theologians at Wittemberg and at 
Lelpsic, who were pupils of Melanctbon, 

I For relying on the approbation and coun- 
I tenance of George Cracovius, the chancellor 
I of Dresden, and of others in the Saxon 
! court both civilians and clergymen, they 
1 endeavoured by various clandestine arts in 
I the year 1570 to abolish throughout Saxony 


' • SflO Sagittarius, Introdnctw ad Histor. Kerlfxiatt. 

par. ii. p. [The subjects discussed were, the 

Majoristic, Synergistic, and Adiaphoristic contests. 
Tlio deh-aters were in part Mlsnlan and in part Thnrln- 
gian divines. As all the transactions were in writing, 
the conferences were protracted to a great length ; and 
on one single expression in the article on Justification, 
the discussion lasted five months. — Srhl. 

I * This Peuccr, whom Mosheim mentions without 
any mark of distinction, was ono of the wisest, most 
amiable, and most learned men who adorned the annals 
of German literature during this century; as tiie well- 
, known history of his life, and the considerable number 
i of bis medical, mathematical, moral, and thcoioglcal 
I writings, abundantly testify.— 


the doctrine of Luther concerning the holy 
supper, and to introduce in its stead the 
opinion of Calvin respecting both the Lord’s 
Supper and the person of Christ. What 
Melancthon’s final sentiments concerning 
the eucharist were, appears uncertain;® 
though it is abundantly proved that he would 
willingly have united the Saxons and the 
Calvinists, but was prevented by his timidity 
from directly attempting such a union. 
His son-in-law, with his associates above 
named, openly assented to [the doctrines of] 
Calvin, as appears from their writings; 
and thus they showed more courage and 
resolution than their father-in-law an<l pro- I 
ceptor, but less prudence. Therefore in the 
year 1571, in a German book entitled The 
Foundation {die Grundfeste), and after- 
wards by otlier writings, they explicitly , 
declared their dissent [from Luther] re- ! 
specting the doctrine of the sacred supper i 
and the person of Christ; and the more ' 
readily to accomplish tlicir wishes, they I 
introduced into the schools a new Catechism ; 
drawn up by Petzel, favourable to the doc;- ' 
trine of Calvin. These measures having ' 
produced commotion.s and disputes in the ! 
Lutheran church, Augustus of Saxony or- ^ 
(lered his theologians and superintendents 
to assemble at Dresden in 1571, and declare | 
their sentiments respecting the sacred sup- ! 
per. They did so, but deceitfully; and j 
returning home, they zealously pursued the 
plan they had formed, and by teaching and 
writing and in oth(‘r ways, endeavoured to 
extinguish the old Saxon doctrine concern- • 
ing the sacred supper. The prince elector 
Augustus, when fully informed of this pro- 
ject by numerous witnesses, summoned the 
celebrated convention of Torgau in 1574; 
and having clearly learned the views of 
those Crypto-Calvinists as they were gene- 
rally called, he imprisoned and banished 
some of them, and com pel led others t o 
change their sentiments. On none of them 
dill he animadvert with greater severity than 

3 Thia is certain, that in his last years Melancthon 
was more inclined towards the doctrine of the Reformed > 
respecting the holy supper ; but it is also eqiuiUy certain j 
that he did not receive their whole doctrine on this 
subject. See his Heflpctiom, in Latin, puldishcd by 
Petzel, Noustadt, 1600, 8vo. Here be writes, one year , 
before his death, in a letter to Dr. Jo. Crato, p. 38.>, i 
concerning the supper ; Venun eat, filiurn Deum adesse 
mysterio et In co eflllcaconi esse, xal ror aprov xoirwrmr j 
tlvai Tov o’up.aro;, ut Paulus discrte locutus est. Scio : 
cniin, tc! virurn doctum recte cogitarc, quid KoiVMvia 
significet. Iljrc nunc brevlter scrips!, noc volo spargl 
in populuin. And in p. 300, writing co Abraham Har-‘ 
denberg, he cites a passage from Macarius’ IlorniUet, 
which he thus translates ; In ecclosia oflTertur panis 
vinum antitypon carnis et sanguinis Ipsius ; et aocipi- 
entes de pane visiblli spirltualiter comedunt camein 
Domini. And he subjoins : Scio te libenter tarn vetus 
testimonium lecturum. This letter Is dated Feb. 9, 
1560. See also Ltischer’s Uidorin Motuum, vol. ll. p. 
30, and especially p. 39, ikc.— Schl. 
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on Peucer, who had acted a leading part in 
the transaction. He was kept in constant 
and close confinement till the year 1583; 
when, being liberated at tlie intercession of 
the prince of Anhalt whose daughter Au- 
gustus had married, he retired to Zerbst.* 
39. The plans of the Crypto-Calvinists 
being frustrated, the prince elector and 
those who agreed with him, urged forward 
more anxiously and pressingly the business 1 
of the Formula of Concord already men- 1 
tioaed.2 After varioii* consultations there- 
fore in the year lo76> James Andreii 
especially, in a convention of many divines 
assembled at Torgau by order of Augustus, 
drew up the treatise which was intended to 
give peace to the Lutheran church and to 
guard it against the opinions of the Re- 
formed, and which from the place received 

* See SchUisselburg'a Calmnistic Theology, in Ger- j 
man, book li. p. 207, b. iil. Pref. and p. 1—2-2, 52, 57, I 
6U, b. Iv. p. 24C, &c.; Hutter’s Concordia Concnrs, cap. i 
i.— viil. ; Arnold's Kirrhen-und Ketzrihisf. book xvi. 
chap, xxxii. p. 389—395 ; Lbscher’s Ilixtoria Motuum 
inter Luiheranot et Reform, par. ii. p. 176, par. iii. p. 
1, &o. Add, on the other aide, Fencer's llistoria Car- 
cerum et Liberationix Divimp, published by Petzed, 
Zurich, 1605, 8vo. [Likewise Kiesling'a Continuafion 
of the Hisloria Motuum. Schwabach, 1770, cap. i. soc. 
lx. X. The Catechism of Petzel was printed at Wit- 
tfemb, 1571, and entitled, Catechesis continens Expliea- 
tioriem Decalogi, St/rnboli. Omtionis / hminivtv, Dortrina; 
de Poenitentia et Socramentix. Tlie theologians of Jena 
and Lower Saxony wrote against thi.s catechism. See 
Walch’fl Biblio, Theot. Seleeta. torn. i. p. 485. The 
Crypto-Calvinists defended it the sfwno year in a trea- 
tise entitled, Oriendfeste von der Person und Mrnsch- 
werdung unsex et Herrn Je.\u Christi. wider die netu'n 
Marci(»iiteri. Sarnoutfener, &c. In reply, the divines of 
Lower Saxony wrote Die wiederlwlilte Christliche 
gemeine Confession und ErkPirung. &o. At the con- 
vention of I)re.sden, the Consensus Dresdensis, was 
drawn up, through the intervention of the court party 
nnd especially of the court preschcr Schlit/.e or Sagit- 
tarius. Jt uiei witli the greatest oppo.sition from the 
foreign churches ; and the huuse.s of IJrun.swick, with 
the duke of Wurtemberg, made ntrong representations 
against it to the prince elector. Upon tliis, in 1.574, 
followed the Exegesis perspieua Contronersia- de Cwna 
Domini, in which indeed they .sought to keep up an 
appearance of coincidence with our symbolical books ; 
but very manifestly took pains to defend the Melanc- 
thoniaii doctrine concerning the holy supper. The 
electoral prince prompted by so many complaints of 
foreign princes, who were apprehensive the religious 
peace miglit be assailed by the Catholics under the 
pretence of tlds contest, at last took measures to clieck 
the evil. He commanded certain articles to be drawn 
up, by the general adoption of which the religious con- 
tests might be terminated. Those were actually formed 
in the diet of Torgau, 1574, and may be found in Ilut- 
ter’s Concordia Coneors, p. 184, Ac. Tl)ey were however 
by the foreign theologians to wliom they were sent for 
examination, deemed insutheient to remove the con- 
tests. But mild as these first articles were (and they 
must not be confounded with the articles of 'Torgau of 
1576), yet many hesitated to subscribe them ; and many 
who did subscribe afterwards revoked their subscrip- 
tion. And now resort was had to those harsh measures 
which never can be Justified ; to iinprisonnients and 
I » banishments, and to the forcible introduction of certain 
theological statements which were opposed to the 
statements of the Philippists. For Philippists [or 
1 Melanoihonians] is the proper appellation for tliese 
j Crypto-Calvinists ; since they for the most part admit- 
ted the real presence in the eucharist, and questioned 
! omnipresence of Ctirist's human nature. — 

I 2 Si‘e section 37, above. 


tho name of the Book of Torgau. This 
book after being examined, amended, and 
elucidated by most of the theologians of 
Lutheran Germany, was again submitted 
to certain select divines assembled at Ber- 
gen (an old Benedictine inona.stery near 
Slagdeburg), and when all the suggestions 
from various quarters bad been carefully 
weighed, the famous Formula of Concord 
was brought to its perfected state. James 
Andrea had for assistants at Bergen at 
first Martin Chemnitz and Nicholas Sel- 
necker, and afterwards also Andrew Mus- 
ciilus, Christopher Corner, and J)avid 
Chytrmus. The Saxons first received this 
new rule of the Lutheran religion by order 
of their prince Augustus; and the greatest 
part of the Lutheran churches afterwards 
followed their example, some sooner and 
others later. ^ The ellect of this celebrated 


8 The writers on tlie Formula of Concord are men- 
tioned by Walch, Introductio ad Libras Symboliros, lib. 
i cap. vii. p. 707, and by Kocher, Bibliotheca Thcoh>gi(e 
Symbol, p. 188. A catalogue of unpublished documents 
relating to Its history is extant in tlnschuld. Nachrirht, 
A.n. 1573, p. 322. The princij)al historians of it are 
Mo.spinian, a Swiss theologian, Concordia Discors { ahH 
lluttcr, Concordia Coneors ; and by comparing the ac- 
counts of both, It will be easy to discriminate the true 
from the false, and to understand the reasons of wliat 
took place. [See Balthasar’s Geschichte des Turgischen 
Bur/ns nchst atidern znr Histone des ConcordienS’ 
biichcs gehorigen Nachrirhtrn, Greifsw. 1741, &c. 4to ; 
and Sender's edition of the book of Torgau from a 
contemporary inanu.script document, with a compen- 
dium of the most remarkable parts of that manuscript 
collection, 1760, Hvo. In tracing the liistory of the 
Formula o( Concord wo should consider the prepara- 
tory events. These were (1.) the Swabian C oncord or 
Formula Concordia; inter Suemcas et Stuoniras Eccte- 
sias, which was formed in 1574. By the Saxon churches 
nvust here be understood those of Lower Saxony, and in 
particular the Endesitr Tripolitanip, or tlm churches of 
Hamburg, Lubee, and Luucburg, wlmse preachers were 
strenuous Lutherans; together with tlie duchies of 
Bnin.swick and Luneburg, and the cities of Brunswick, 
and Magdeburg. All tljeso united with the Swabian 
and especially with the Wurtemberg theologians again.st 
those of electoral Saxony ; and they sent their formula 
to the prince elector of Saxony, in order to show him 
that his theologians had departed from the Lutheran i 
doctrine, and that he could no longer be the chief 
director of the affairs of the Protestants. Then fol- 
lowed (II.) the convention at Torgau, in 1574. Next 
followed, by order of Lewis duke of Wurtemberg (ifl.) 
the convention of Maulbronn in 1576, where the Wur- 
temberg divines Lucas Osiander and Balth. Bidenbach. I 
with the concurrence of some foreign divines, drew up j 
what is called the Formula of Maulbronn ; in which ' 
the orthodox ministers of our church state on what ■ 
conditions they would unite with the divines of clecto- { 
ral Saxony, and recognise them as members of our j 
church. Afterwards canie (IV.) tl>e Lichtenberg , 
convention in Feb. 1576, in electoral Saxony, at whicii j 
the Formula of Maulbronn was examined and pro- 1 
nounced too rigorous. Then followed (V.) the con- | 
vention of Torgau in June of the same year, after the 
suspected divines of electoral Saxony were removed. 
Here the Book of Torgau was compiled from the Sua- 
bian Concord and the Maulbronn Formula, and this 
was the real basis of that Foimula pf Concord which 
was afterwards sent to all the German courts and 
churches to collect suggestions and amendments. A fter 
the suggestions of the foreign theologians were received, 
in the year 1577 and at the cloister of Bergen, the pro- j 
per Formula pf Concord was formed from the Book of j 
Torgau. The principal person concerned in it was 
James Andrea, who was occupied many years in the j 
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Formula, as is well known, was to decide 
and terminate the many controversies which 
had drawn the Lutherans, especially after 
Luther’s death, into disagreeing parties ; and 
also to exclude from the Lutheran commu- 
nity the opinions of the Reformed respecting 
the Holy Supper and the person of Christ. 

40. Yet the book which was to have 
restored harmony among the Lutherans, 
and which actually did so in many places, 
furnished also new ground of discord. In 
the first place the Reformed, and those who 
either favoured the Reformed or at least j 
wislied to be at peace with them for the 
sake of the common good, when they per- 
ceived that by this Fuimiula all hoj>e of 
healing the schism was at an end, and that 
the Reformed were entirely excluded from 
all communion with the Lutherans, violently 
attacked and in bitter terms censured both 
the Formula and its authors. Beyond the 
bounds of Germany, the Swiss (of whom 
Rudolph Ilospinian was the chief) and the 
Belgians,* and in Germany those of the 
Palatinate,® of Anhalt, of Baden, and others, 
waged furious war upon the Formula. 
This imposed upon the Lutheran divines, 
and especially upon those of Saxony, the 
disagreeable task of defending it and its 
framers in various treatises.^ 

41. Even among the Lutherans them- 
selves, some of the most distinguished 


took a number of Journeys trud showed e.vtra- 
ordinary zeal in tlio whole affair, yet incurred many 
I’cproiichea by tlie ambiguous expressions wliich he 
employed. And by liis iuiluence it was that the opi- 
nions of the Swabian divines respecting the person of 
OhrLst, the communication of the attributes [of Christ’s 
divine nature toliis human] (cominunicatio idiomatuin), 
and the omnipresence of Christ’s human nature, which 
before had lieen only private opinions, were received 
iuto tile Formula cj Cnucord as doctrines of the whole 
Mitheran cliurcli. AVitli liini was joined Nicholas 
Selnecker, a native Frenchman of Herspruck, and at 
that time superintendent at Leipsic, a learned and per- 
severing man, who had endured much persecution from 
tlic Philippi.sts. The two others who were assoclatwl 
with James Andrea were still more learned, and at the 
same time much disposed to peace, namely, Martin 
CliemniU and David Chytrsous, both pupils of Melanc- 
thon. The first was then superintendent at Brunswick, 
and had few equals in learning and facility in WTitlng. 
He was a venerator of Melancthon, and endeavoured in 
many respects to find out a middle path, and to check 
the violence of Andrea. Hence he and Andrea may be 
considered as the proper composers of the instrument. 
Chytraius was of Rostock. Mnsculus and Corner were 
of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and were famed for their 
zeal for Luther’s doctrines, yet these had no great con- 
cern with the Book of Torgau.— Schl. 

t Vilier’s 'Kgixtola JpologoUca llrftrmatnrum in 
Bdgio Ecciesiarum ad et contra duct ores IJbri lier- 
gensis died Concord'ue, with the notes of Rencsse, 
republished by Gerdes in his Scrinium Jnliqufsrium, or 
Miscellanea Groningana, tom. i. p. 121, &c. Add 
Unschuld. Nachricht. a.d. 1747, p. 957, A'C. 

* The palsgrave [i.e. the Filector Palatine] Jo. Casi- 

mir, in the year 1677, forthwith called a convention of 
the Reformed at Frankfort for the purpose of repelling 
this Formula. See Alting’s Hist. Eccles. Falatince, sec. 
179, p. 143. &C. , , r 

* See Walch’s Introductio in Ltbres Symboheos Lu- 
theranor. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 734, &c. 


churches could not be persuaded either by 
entreaties or arguments to receive the 
Formula, and to add it to their guides in 
doctrinal instruction. It was therefore 
rejected by the Hessians, the Pomeranians, 
the Nurembergers, the llolstenians (through 
the influence of Paul von Eitzen the super- 
intendent-general), by the Silesians, the 
Danes, the Brunswickers or Julians, and 
others.* But all these were not influenced 
by the same motives and arguments. Some 
of them, as the llolstenians, were led by 
their high respect and reverence for Me- 
lancthoii, to abhor a book in which the 
opinions of so great a man were censured 
and exploded. Others were not only par- 
tial to Melancthon, but they also believed 
that some of the sentiments condemned in 
the Formula were nearer the truth than the 
prevailing views. Some were kept from 
approving the Formula by their secret 
attachment to the opinions of the Reformed, 
and some by tlie hopes they had indulged 
that the Reformed and the Lutheran 
churches might form an alliance.^, Some 

4 On the fate of the Formula of Concord in Holstein, 
rce Die Diinische Bibliotkck, vol. Iv. p. 212, &C.; vol. 
v. p. vol. vill. p. 3 : 33 — -IGS; vol. ix. p. 1, &c.; 
Muhlius, Dissert. Histor. Tbeotog. Diss. i. de Before 
mat. liulsat. p. 103, &c.; Grevius, Memoria FaiUi nb 
Eitzen, who however only touches ui)on this subject. 
The transactions in llciimark relative to the Formula 
anti the cau.ses of its rejection may be learned from tho 
above-mentioned Dauische UiUiothek, which contain.s 
numerou.H documents, vol. iv. p. 222— 2S2 : and from 
Pontoppidan’s Arinalcs Eertes. Danicd' Dipiomatiei, 
tom. iii. p. 450, who uJ.so shows (p. 4G7, tka.) that 
what Von Elswich and others cmlcyjivour to make 
doubtful was a real fact, namely, that king Frederick 
II. on receiving a copy of tho Formula threw it into tho 
fire and burned it. Respecting the rejection of tho 
Formula by the Hessians, sec the documents in Die 
Diiuische Bibliothek, vol. vii. p. 27.3— 3G4, vol. ix. p. 
I — H7. Add Tiolemann’s Fita^ 'Vheologor. Marpur- 
gens. p. 99, &c. Respecting the countries of Liegnitz 
and Brieg, see the Unsc/iuid. Nachricht, a.d. 174r), p. 
173, &c. [It cannot bo denied that there were faults 
preceding this Formula qf Concord which gave to many 
Lutheran churches a reasonable excuse for procra.stl- 
nating or even refusing to subscribe to it. It w as pub- 
lished too ha.stily, and before the suggestions of all tho 
churches had been received ; whence many, as, e.g. tho 
churches of Pomerania and Holstein, believed that tho 
Formula was sent to them only for form’s sake. It was 
thought that the Saxons assumed a power in the whole 
transaction wliich did not belong to them, and that 
they sought a kind of control over tho Lutheran churches 
which no one would in this semse concede to them.- 
Schl. 

^ It was tho fact that the Formula qf Concord cut off 
all prospects of a union of our church with the Re- 
fwnned, and opposed a bar to all attempts at pacifica- 
tion. At that time tho points In controversy with tho 
Reformed w'cre only two, namely, respecting the doc- 
trine of tho Supper and the person of Christ. The 
first pervaded the whole Lutheran church, the second 
did not ; for before the Formula qf Concord it was only 
the Swabian divines who defended tho omnipresence of 
Christ’s human nature, on the ground of a communica- 
tion of attributes. Luther never attempted to prove his 
doctrine concerning tho supper from the doctrine de 
communicatione idiomatum, but solely from the Scrip- 
tures. And if, when Zwingll (who would parry his 
proofs from Scripture) brought him on to the subject ot 
the person of Christ, he derived the ubiquity of Christ’s 
human nature from its iiorsonal union with the divine 
■ 
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either actually feared or at least pretended 
to fear, that the peace and harmony of the 
Lutheran church might be injured by 
adding a new symbolical book to their old 
ones. And others o/Fered other reasons for 
their dislike of it. 

42. Julius, duke of Brunswick, had been 
a kind of second father of the Formula of 
Concord, and had contributed to the fabri- 
cation of it both by his counsels and by 
[ liberal expenditures. And when drawn up, 
he had commanded all the ministers of reli- 
gion in his dominions to receive it and to 
subscribe their names to it. But after the 
Formula was published, Julius changed his 
mind and permitted his dkdncs at llelm- 
stadt, Tilemann Ileshusius and the others, 
to oppose it and to exclude it from a place 
among the symbolical books of his territo- 
ries. The principal grounds on which the 
divines of J ulius rejected the Formula were : 
(I.) That the printed copy differed in some 
parts from the written Formula, which the 
Brunswickers liad approved. (II.) That 
the doctrine of free-will was incorrectly 
explained in the Formida, and that some 
of the harsh and unsuitable phrases of 
Luther were employed in it. (III.) That 
the ubiquity (as it was then termed) or the 
boundless presence of Christ’s human na- 
ture, which the Lutheran church had never 
adopted as her doctrine, was taught in it. 
Besides these reasons, perhaps other and 
secret ones influenced duke Julius^mot to 
adopt the Formula. There were various 
negociatioiis with him and his theologians 
to remove these difliculties; and particu- 
larly in the year 1583, a convention of 
theologians from the electoral Palatinate, 
Saxony, Brandenburg, and Brunswick, was 
held at Quedlinburg for the purpose of 
terminating this dissent; but Julius re- 
mained inflexible in his purpose, and wished 
to have the cause of the Formula referred 
to a council of the whole Lutheran church.* 

nature, yet he never maintained that the man Christ 
was always and everywlicre present, but merely that ho 
could bo present wlierovcr tho execution of his media- 
torial offloo and the fulftiment of his promises required, 
and of course at the celebration of the Holy Supper. 
And in this the theologians of Upper and Lower Saxony 
followed him. Hut the theologians of Swabia and 
Alsace maintained an absolute omnipresence ; and their 
statements were transferred to the Formula qf Concord 
(yet so that the other opinion was not explicitly e-x- 
clude<l), and thus were made articles of faith (just as 
tho doctrine of election by grace was previously a pri- 
vate opinion of Calvin, and was transformed by the 
Synod of Dort into an article of faith to all who re- 
ceived the decrees of that synod). Thus tho points of 
controversy between us and the Iteformed were m- 
creased by the Formula of Concord. They were also 
rendered more virulent, because we censured and con- 
demned as heretical a church which hitherto wished to 
be a sister to us. — Schl. 

' See Hutter’s Concordia Conrors, cap. xlv. p. 1051; 
Rehtmeyer’s Jirauntchweitf Kirchenhistorie, vol. iii. 
chap. viii. aec. i. p. 483, and the writers mentioned by 


43. In Saxony itself, not a few detested 
in their hearts that Formula which they 
subscribed with their hands, holding fast 
the doctrines which they had received from 
Melancthon and his friends. On the death 
of Augustus and the accession of Christian 
I. who from his childhood had been imbued 
with the milder sentiments of Melancthon, 
and is said to have been too friendly to the 
doctrines and institutions of the Swiss, 
these parties again lifted up their heads and 
seemed to be plotting against the Formula 
of Concord, in order to open the way for 
Calvinistic opinions and regulations being 
introduced among the Saxons. And they 
found much support from men of the first 
rank, and especially from Nicholas Crell, 
the prime minister of state. Through their 
influence, first some laws were enacted 
which might prepare the minds of the people 
to acquiesce in the contemplated revolution ; 
and then in the year 1591, the formula of 
exorcism as it is called was required to be 
omitted in the administration of baptism.* 
Moreover, not only was there a new Ger- 
man catechism published, which was favour- 
able to the designs of these patrons of the 
Reformed doctrines, but likewise a new 
edition of the German Bible with the notes 
of Henry Salniuth, adapted to the object in 
contemplation, was prepared in 1591 at 
Dresden. And as violent commotions and 
seditions of the people now broke out 
everywhere, the government animadverted 
severely on those ministers of religion who 

PfaflT, De Actis et Scriptit F.cclcxio! Wiirtemherg. p. G2, 
and In his Jlistoria Literar. Theolog. par. ii. p. 423. 
On the conference at Ouedliiiburg and its Acts, see 
also Die Danische Bibliothek, part viii. p. .595, Ac. 
[The court appears to have been actuated in this matter 
by political considerations. For the objections of the 
theologians to the Formula might admit an answer. 
The first objection respecting the discrepance between 
the printed and the written copies of the Formula was 
founded on fact. There really were words and phrases 
interpolated in some of the statements which were not 
in the written copy. The other party did not deny the 
fact, but said they were minute things and not altera- 
tions of the doctrine, but merely changes in the phra- 
seology introduced for the sake of perspicuity. And 
this was actually true. Mosheira once compared the 
subscribed copy with the printed ; and as he asserted, 
the doctrine in both was the same. So that if they had 
been disposed, they might easily have compromised this 
point. So also the two other points were not so very 
important. The Uclmstadt theologians would not con- 
cede tho ubiquity ; yet they held it possible that Christ, 
as man, should be in various places at the same time. 
Now, how far is one who concedes tlds from believing 
tho ubiquity ? The grand ditficulty was this : — The 
electoral Saxons had in the whole business assumed too 
much to tlicmsolves, and had acted as lawgivers to tho 
church. It was perceived that if this matter was al- 
lowed to pass thus, the elector of Saxony would perso- 
nate the pope, and his principal clergy the cardinals, 
and they would in future prescribe laws to the whole 
Lutheran church. They resolved therefore to maintain 
against the Saxons their right to think for tliemselves 
in matters of religion, and show that they conceded to 
Saxony the direction of religious affairs only unoer 
certain restrictions— 5’c/tL 
* See Kraft’s Geschichte der Exorcitmi. p. 401, &c. 



opposed the designs of the court. But the 
sudden death of Christian, which took place 
this very year, frustrated all these machi- 
nations. The theologians by whom the 
business had been principally managed 
were, after the death of the elector, pun- 
ished with imprisonment and exile; and 
Crell, the prime director of it, received in 
1601 the fruit of his temerity, by being 
brought to a capital punishment.^ 

44. At the end of the century, Samuel 
Huber, a Swiss of BtTne, indiscreetly awa- 
kened a new controversy at AVittemberg 
where he taught theology. Fired with 
hatred of the Calvinistic doctrine of abso- 
lute decrees, he maintained that the whole 
human race were from eternity elected of 
God to salvation; and he accused his col- 
leagues, together with all the divines of the 
Lutheran clmrch, of being Calvinists, be- 
cause they taught that those only are 
elected whom God foresaw would die in 
fiith. Learned men are at this day agreed 
that Huber swerved from the common Lu- 
theran doctrine in words rather than in 
meaning; for what the Lutherans maintain 
respecting the love of God as embracing 
the whole human race, and excluding no 
one absolutely from eternal salvation, this 
he would explain in a new manner and in 
new phraseology. But this age, having 
learned from numerous examples that new 
phraseology and new modes of explaining 
doctrines .produced as lasting and as perni- 
cious disturbance as new errors, urged Hu- 
ber to adopt the old and universal method 
of teaching, in preference to his own. And 
when he declared that be could not do so, 
and his patrons here and there threatened 
to produce disturbance, be was compelled 
to relinquish his oflice and go into exile. 

45. That the controversies here recounted 
and others of less magnitude were very in- 
jurious to the public interests of the church 
founded by Luther, no one who is well in- 
formed in the history of those times will 


1 See Arnold’s .Kirchen^rind Ketxerhidorie, part. il 
book xri. ch. p. 863, and the writers mentioned 

by Engelcken, Diss. de Nic. Crellio, ejusque Supplicio, 
Rostoch, 1724. 

* The writers on this controversy are mentioned by 
FfafF, Introdurtio in Histor. Lilerar. Theohnf, par. ii. 
lib. hi. p. 431, &c. [See, in particular, Arnold’s Kir~ 
chen-und Ketzerhistorie, book xvi. ch. xxx. vol. i. p. 
952, &c. It must not be supposed by the incautious 
reader that Huber believed in the final salvation of all 
men. He used the words decree and election as equi- 
valent to gracious Invitation. This he supposed in the 
eternal counsels of God extemled to all men equally, 
and without distinction. But to make their callif>g 
and election sure, they must repent and believe; whieli 
he supposed the greater part of mankind will not <Io, 
and of course will be damned to all eternity. Thi.s ho 
expressly stated in the confession of his faith which he 
published in 1595. See Arnold, uU supra, p. 953, and 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. seit dcr liejoi-m. vol. Iv. p. 
664.— 3/ar. 


deny.* The method also of discussing and 
terminating controversies in that age, if 
estimated according to the modern views of 
good men, contained much that was incon- 
sistent with equity, moderation, and charity. 
And while they are unjust who indiscrimi- 
nately load with reproaches the authors of 
those evils, and boldly pronounce them deS' 
titute of all reason and all virtue, those are 
still more unjust who cast all the blame on 
the victors, and pronounce the vanquished 
to be saints and deserving of a better fate. 
That men recently led out of the thickest 
darkness into the light should not at once 
discern and distinguish all objects, as they 
are able to do who have long . been in the 
light, is not at all strange. Besides, that 
was an unpolished age, and one which not 
only tolerated but applauded many things 
in morals and in the modes of living, acting, 
and contending, which modern times, im- 
proved by experience and education, disap- 
prove and reject. But with what views 
and intentions the individuals contended, 
whether they acted maliciously or ingenu- 
ously and in good faith, belongs not to us 
to (lecide, but to Him who knoWetb the 
hearts of men. 

46. The theologians among the Lutherans 
who illustrated the various branches of sa^ 
cred learning form a very long list. Besides 
Luther and Melancthon, who excelled all 
the rest in genius and learning, the more 
distirtguished were, Jerome AVeller, Mar- 
tin Chemnitz, John Brentius, Matthias 
Flaclus, Urban Regius, George Major, 
Nichola.s Ainsdorf, Erasmus Sarcerius, John 
Matthesius, John Wigand, Francis Lam- 
bert, James Andrea, David Chytrseus, 
Nicholas Sclnecker, Martin Bueer, Paul 
Fagius, Casper Cruciger,Victorin Stri^elius, 
Cyriac Spangenberg, Matthew Judex, 
Tilemann Ileshusius, Joachim Westphal, 
John ilCpinus, Andrew Osiander, and many 
others.^ 

3 The English render will see some excellent obser- 
vations on these deplorable controversies and their sad 
results to German Protestantism, in one of the early 
works of Dr. Pusey, since so celebrated. I allude to his 
Historical Inquiry into the Theology of Germany, 
Lond. 1828, p. 9, &c. On the controversies themselves, 
see Weismann, Memorabilia Hitt. Setc. vol. i. p. 1520, 

&C.—R. 

* For an account of these, Melchior Adamus, FiVd? 
T/ieologorum, the Historical and Literary [and Biogra- 
phical^ Dictionaries, Du Pin’s Jilbliollthiue des Auteurs 
skpares de la Communion de I' Eglite Homaine, and 
others, may be consulted. The lives of many of them 
have been separately written with care in our age ; e. g. 
the life of Hieronymus Weller by Laemrnel, of Flacius 
by Ritter, of Heshusius and Spangenberg by Leuckfeld, 
oH’agius by Feucrlinn, of Chytra'us by SchUtze, of West 
pbal by (Irevius, of Bucer by Verporten, of iEpinus by 
Grevius, &c. [See also notices of these minor Luthe- 
ran divines in the first volume of Weismann's Mentora- 
hilia Hist. Sac. irom p. 1429, &c. There is a recent 
life of Francis Lambert l)y Baum of Strasburg, 1840, 
l2mo.— R. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH. 

] . The church which chooses to be called 
the Reroniied or the Evan;i^elical Reformed 
church, and which was forniorly by its oppo- 
nents called the Zwlnglian or the Calvinistic 
church, and k now by many called the 
Calvinistic Reformed,^ diilers in character 
from nearly all others. For all other 
churches stand united by the bond of a 
common system of doctrine and discipline; 
but this is not the case with the Reformed 
church. It neither maintains one system 
of faith, for it has many creeds dllVcring 
considerably in some points; nor does it 
adopt the same modes and forms of wor- 
ship; nor has it every wlierc the same con- 
stitution and government. Of course, this 
church does not require of Its ministers that 
they should all hold and teach the same 
tilings, but allows very many points of 
doctrine and those of no little consequence 
to be variously stated and explained, pro- 
vided the great first principles of religion 
and piety remain inviolate. This church 
may therefore be c died a great community, 
comprising various kinds of churches, which 
the moderalion of all in tolerating each 
other’s diflcrences keeps from splitting into 
various sects. ^ 


1 In England and America the term Reformed is 
commonly applied to all tho diCVrcnt sects which In 
tljis century separated from Die lloniish church ; and 
the term Protestant is used witli the same latitude. Rut 
the Lutlieran writers use the term Reformed to denote 
all the larger sects except tiieir own which separated 
from the Romish church during this century. In this 
sense Moslieim here uses it. It would liave been more 
accurate liowevcr had ho said tho Rtfonnod churches; 
for tho sects ho includes do not pretend to be one 
church or one ecclesiastical body. They aro and they 
profess to be as distinct fi om each otlier as any or all 
of them aro from the Lutheran church. See the fol- 
lowing note.— d/wr, 

* These observations are designed to give tho Luthe- 
r«an church an air of unity, w hich is not to be found in 
the Reformed, But there is a real fallacy in this spe- 
cious representation of things. The Reformed church, 
when considered in the true extent of the term Re- 
formed, comprehends all those religious communities 
which separated tliemsclvos from tlie churcli of Horne, 
and in this sense includes tho Lutheran church as well 
as the others. And even when this epithet is used in 
opposition to the community founded by Luther, it re- 
presents not a single church, as tho Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, or Independent, but rather a collection of 
churches; which, though they be invisibly united by a 
belief and profession of tho Rindamontal doctrines of 
Christianity, yet frequent separate places of worship, 
and have each a visible centre of external union pecu- 
liar to themselves, wlrich is formed by certain peculi- 
arities in their respective rules of public worstjip and 
ecclesiastical government. An attentive examination 
of the discipline, polity, and worship of the churches of 
England, Scotland, Holland, and Switzerland [as well 
a.s of tliose of France, Ireland, and North America], 
will set this matter in the clearest light. The first of 
these churches, being governed by bishops and not ad- 
mitting tho validity of Presbyterian ordination, differs 
from Die other three mor*? than any one of these differs 
frotn the other. There are how'ever peculiarities of go- 


[Sect. III. Part ii. 

2. This was not the original character of 
the Reformed church, but it was thrown 
into this state by the force of circumstances. 
The Swiss with whom it originated, and 
especially John Calvin who was its second 
founder, spared no pains to bring all the 
congregations which united with them to 
adopt the same forms of faith and practice 
and the same mode of government; and 
while th(?y looked U[)on the Lutherans as 
brethren who were in error, they were not 
disposed to grant indulgence and impunity 
themselves, nor were they willing their as- 
sociates should grant it, to those who openly 
favoured the Lutheran views of the Lord’s 
Supper, the person of Christ, predestination, 
and tlie klmlred subjects.® But wlicnrierec 
contests arose in Britain, both respecting 
the form of church government and re- 
specting rites and some other subjects, 
between what were called the Episcopalians 
and the Puritans, it seemed to be necessary 
to expand the arms of the church, and to 
reckon among genuine brethren those who 
might deviate from the o|)inions and the 
regulations of the Genevans. And after 


vornment and worship which distinguish the church 
of Holland from that of Scotland. Tho institution of 
deacons, tho use of fortns for the colebnition of the 
sacraments, an ordinary form of prayer, the observation 
of the festivals of Christmas Easter, Ascension Day, 
and Whitsuntide, are cstaldislied in tho Dutch church; 
and it is well known that the church of Scotland diff'ers 
from it in these respects. But after all, to what does 
the pretended uniformity among the Lutherans amount? 
are not some of the Lutheran cliurclies governed by 
bishops, wiiile others aro ruled by elders? It shall 
moreover be shown in its proper place, that even in 
point of doctrine tho Lutheran churches are not so very 
remarkable for their uniformity. — A/irirf. 

3 This sentence, in connexion with what follows, 
seems to clmrge the Reformed of this century with ex- 
communicating the Lutherans as herttics, or with 
refusing to liave any Ciiristian fellowship witli them 
80 long as they retained their peculiar ophuons. 
Veniam tamen ct impunitatom nec ipsi dabant, iiec a 
suis [sociis — /L] dari voleb.ant illis, &c. But on wluit 
ground.s can Mosheim assort this ? That the Reformed 
would not give up their own belief nor admit that tl«e 
Lutherans were free from all error, is certain. But 
that they refused all communion with their Lutheran 
brethren, is I believe the direct opposite of the truth, 
la the conference at Marpurg in L'j2D, of which some 
notice is given above, p. 57G, 7, note 5, and p. .581, 
tho Reformed divines begged the Lutlierans to allow 
them mutually to regard each other as brethren, not- 
withstanding their diflForcnce in opinion as to the 
cucharist. But Luther absolutely refused. See the 
statements of Mclancthon, Buccr, and others, quoted 
by Hospinlan, Historia Sacramentaritr, par, ii. p. J3). 
133, 133, 13G. So also Calvin in the year L546 ex- 
pressly declared, that the Lutherans .and the Reformed 
ought not to separate from each other, and to call each 
other heretics, on account of the difference between 
them in regard to the real presence. See Hospinian, 
ubi supra ^ p. 311. And in the year 1631, the subject 
came before the Reformed National Synod of France 
at Lyons; and they decided e.vplicitly that their 
churches might consistently admit open and avowed 
Lutherans to enjoy the privileges of n)embers in their 
respective bodies. See Aymon, St/nodes Nationaux des 
EgL Ref. de France, tome ii. p. 500, &c. in Scliroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reform, vol. v. p. 194. See also 
cent. xvU. sec. ii. part ii. chap. i. sec. 4, below, — Mur. 
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the Synod of Dorfc, much greater modera- 
tion ensued. For although the opinions of 
the Arminians were rejected and condemned, 
they found their way into the minds of great 
numbers. The English church, in the time 
of Charles I. publicly renounced the opi- 
nions of Cidvin respecting the divine de- 
crees;* and studied entire conformity with 
the opinions and practices of the first ages 
of Christianity. Some German churclies 
dared not publicly give their entire assent 
to the Genevan views, lest they should be 
declared to have cut themselves off from 
the privileges of the Augsburg Confession. 
Finally, the French exiles who luid long 
been accustom d to milder views, and had 
philosophised in the free manner of their 
countrymen, having become dispersed over 
the whole ReforiiKjd world, by their clo- 
(juence and their talents allured many to 
imitate them. All these and some other 
circumstances have gradually instilled such 
a spirit of gentleness and patience, that at 
the present day all, except those who cither 
adhere to the Roman pontifi* or fiercely de- 
fend the errors of the Socinians, Anabap- 
tists, or Quakers, can hold their place among 
the members of the Reformed church. This 
has taken jdace contrary to the wishes and 
against the opposition of many; but they 
are far inferior in numbers and infiucnce 
to the others, who suppose there are but 
few things necessary to be believed in order 
to salvation, who allow many doctrines to 
be variously explained, and who wish to 
extend the Reformed church as widely as 
possible.^ 

3. The founder of the Reformed church 
was Ulric Zwingli, a Swiss, an acute man 
and a lover of truth,* lie not only wished 

* Many members of the church of England, with 
archbishop Land at their head, did indeed propagate 
the doctrines of Arminius both in their pulpits and in 
their writings. But it is not accurate to say that the 
Church of England renounced publicly in that reign 
the opinions of Calvin. See this matter farther dis.. 
cussed in the note, century xvil. sec. ll. partii. chap. ii. 
sec. W.— Marl. 

* There has never yet been published a full and 
accurate History of the Reformed church. Abraham 
Scultetus would have given us one down to hi.s time, 
in his j^nnnlas Enangdii Rmomiti ; hut only a very 
siiiall part of that worK has been preserved. Theodore 
Base, who projected Annales Eccleshe Reformat^x., 
was cut off by a premature death. James Basnage’s 
famous work, which was last published, Rotterdam, 
1725, 2 vol8. 4to, entitled, tiistoh-e dit la Rrligion des 
Eglixes Rt\hrmeex, is not a history of this church, but 
merely shows that the peculiar doctrines of the Re- 
formed church are not novel, but very ancient, and 
have been held in ail ages of the church. Malmbourg's 
Hutoire duCaloinixme is filled with Innumerable errors, 
and written with the pen of partiality. [This want is 
not yet supplied, nor likely to be so. The separate 
histories which have appeared of the several Refonned 
churches seem to have superseded the necessity for a 
general history of the Reformed, as distinct from the 
Lutheran body.— /2. 

* See above, sec. 1. Hittory qf the Rqform ttiony p. 
571, &c. 


to have many things suppressed in the 
public worship and in the churches which 
Luther thought might be borne with, 
images for instance, altars, candles, the 
formula of exorcism, the private [auricu- 
lar] confession of sins, &c. and prescribed 
the most simple forms of worship, but he 
likewise taught on some points of doctrine, 
in particular respecting the Lord’s Supper, 
very differently from Luther. And those 
who laboured with him in banishing the 
popish superstitions among the Swiss, ap- 
proved of these singular opinions of Zwin- 
gli. From these men all the churches of 
Switzerland which separated from the 
Romish communion received tliose opi- 
nions. From Switzerland, by the preach- 
ings and writings of his pupils and friends, 
the same tenets spread among the neigh- 
bouring nations. Tims the Reformed 
church of vvhi(;h Zwingli was the parent 
was at first small and of limited extent, 
but by degrees became an extensive 
body. 

4. The principal cause of the separation 
of the Lutherans from the Swiss was 
Zwingli’s doctrine concerning the Lord’s 
Supper. Willie Luther maintained that 
the body and blood of Christ are truly, 
though in an inexplicable manner, present 
in the Holy Supper, and arc presented along 
with the biead and wine in that ordinance, 
Zwingli held on the contrary that the 
bread and wine are only signs and symbols 
of the absent body and blood of Christ ; 
and he so taught in liis public writings 
from the year 1524 onward.* The next 
year, John (Ecolampadius, a theologian of 
Basil and one of the most learned men of 
that age, did the same thing.* Both were 
opposed by Luther and his friends, and 
especially by the Swabians, with great 
firmness and resolution. Philip, the land- 
grave of Hesse, fearing much injury to the 
incipient cause of the Protestants from 
these contests, endeavoured to put an end 
to them by a conference held at ^larpurg 
in the year 1529, between Zwingli, Luther, 
and some others. But he could obtain 
only a truce, not a peace. Luther and 
Zwingli came to an agreement on many 
points ; but the controversy respecting the 


* Yet before that year Zwingli had so believed and 
taught in private. See Gerde.s, Hhloria Emngelii 
Renooatt, tom. 1. Append, p. 228 [and Zwingli’s own 
letters In the recent collection by Schulter, part I. p. 
258. The student should by all means read with atten- 
tion the admirable e.vposition of the difference between 
the views of Zwingli and Luther on this subject, which 
Ranke has given in his Hist, qf the Reformation, vol. 
iii. p. 88-99. — R. 

^ See Fueslln, Cent. i. Epist. TheoK Reform itorum, 
p. 31, 35, 44, 49, iko. [See also above, sec. l.chap. ii. 
p, 577, and note.— A/wr. 
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Lord’s Supper was left for rrovidence and 
time to heal.* 

6. Zwingli had but just settled his church, 
when in the year 1530 he fell in a battle 
of the Zurichers with the Roman Catholic 
Swiss, the defenders of the old religion. 
He marched out to this war, not for the 
purpose of fighting but for the sake of 
encouraging and comforting the soldiers, 
though he went armed according to the 
customs of his country.* After his death, 
certain good and moderate men among 
the Lutherans, especially Martin Bucer, 
laboured with all zeal and diligence by 
exhortations, explanations, and perhaps 
also by shrouding the opinions of both 
parties in ambiguous language, to bring 
about a compromise of some sort.* That 
those who undertook this dilHcult task hvad 
good intentions and designs, no one who 
is himself honest and candid will call in 
question ; but whether they took the right 
and proper method to accomplish their 
object is less clear. In Switzerland some 
commotions resulted from these movements 
of Bucer. For some refused to give up 
the opinion of Zwingli, while others em- 
braced the modified views of Bucer. ^ But 
these commotions had no influence to bring 
about a peace with Luther. Yet out of 
Switzerland, and among the theologians 
of Upper Germany who had inclined to 
the side of the Swiss, Buccr’s efforts to 
settle the controversy had such effect, that 
in the year 1536 they sent a deputation 
to Wittemberg and connected themselves 
with Luther, abandoning the Swiss.® The 
Swiss he could not persuade to do so ; yet 
for some years afterwards the prospect of 
an agreement was not absolutely desperate. 
But in the year 1544, when Luther pub- 


1 Ruchat, Ulstoire de la R^ormation de la Suisse, 
tome i. passim, tome ii. livr. vi. p. 463, &c.; Hottinger’s 
Heloetiscbe Kirchengexdiichte, purtiii. bookvi. p. 27, 51, 
&c. p. 483 ; L5scher, Historiu Motuum, par. 1. cap. ii. 
iii. p. 65, &c. cap. vi. p. 143, &o. ; Fueslin's Ueytrdge 
zur Schweitzer Reformation, vol. iv. p, 120, &c. [and 
above, p. 677, note, and p. 581. — Mur. 

* Those of our church who formerly reproached 
Zwingli and the Reformed church with this death 
did not consider the customs of the Swiss nation in 
that age. For all the Swiss, when summoned to de- 
fend their country, were at that time obliged to march, 
and not even the religious teachers and ministers were 
excused. And In the very battle in which Zwingli fell 
there fell likewise a doctor of Bern, Hieronymus Pon-. 
tanus. See Fueslin’s Centuria EpUtolar. Theol. Re- 
form. p. 84, &c. 

^ * iJoe Verpoorton*s Comment, de Martino Bucero el 
ejut Sententia de Coena Domini, sec. lx. p. 23, &c. 
Coburg, 1709, 8vo; Lbscher’s Historia Motuum, par. 
i. lib. ii. cap. i. p. 181, and par. ii. lib. iU. cap. ii. 
p. 15. 

* See Fueslin's Centuria 1. Epistolar. Tlseol. p. 162, 
170, 181, 182, 190, 192, 215. 

® Lttscher, supra, cap. ii. p. 205 ; Ruchat, His- 
toire de la Reformation de la Suisse, toino v. p. 53^ &c. ; 
llottinger’s llcloel. Kirchen. vol. iii. book vi. p. 702, 
&c. [S^e p. 588, above, note. — Mur. I 
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lished his Confession of Faith respecting 
the Lord's Supper, in direct opposition to 
the opinions of the Swiss, the Zurichers 
in the following year publicly defended 
their cause against him j and by these 
movements all the efforts of the pacificators 
were rendered nugatory.® 

6. The blessed death by wliich Luther 
was removed in 1546 seemed to dispel 
this cloud, and again to inspire the hope 
that a compromise might take place. For 
Melancthon and his friends and disciples 
so eagerly desired to have the Lutherans 
and Zwinglians unite, that he did not 
refuse even a dissembled peace, and was 
reariy to turn every way to accomplish it. 
On the otlier side, John Calvin, a native 
of Noyon in France and a teacher at 
Geneva, a man venerated even by his 
enemies for his genius, learning, eloquence, 
and other endowments, and moreover the 
friend of Melancthon, tempered the offen- 
sive opinion of Zwingli, and endeavoured 
to prevail ujx)n the Swiss, and especially 
the Zurichers among whom his influenct’ 
was very great, to adopt his views. ^ II(; 
rejected indeed the idea of tlie actual pre 
sence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the Holy Supper ; but he supposed a certain 
divine influence from Christ accompanied 
the bread and wine, to those who received 
them with full faith and an honest heart; 
and to render this doctrine the more 
acceptable, he expressed it in nearly the 
same phraseology in which Luther expressed 
his doctrine.® For it was the common 
error of all who assumed the ofHce of paci- 
ficators in this contest, or who attempted 
to restore harmony, that they endeavoured 
rather to produce agreement in words than 
in sentiment. But Melancthon, though 
extremely desirous of peace, neither had 
fortitude enough openly to engage in this 
perilous enterprise, nor would his opposers 
allow him tranquillity enough after the 
death of Luther to collect himself and 
begin the arduous business. Besides, the 
contention which had been intermitted was 
renewed in 1552 by Joaehirn Westphal, a 
pastor at Hamburg, than whom, after 
Flacius, there was no more strenuous vin- 
dicator of the sentiments of Luther. For 
to the Mutual Consent of Genemns and 


® Ltischer, tibi supra, par. ii. l!b. ii. cap. ir. p. 241, 
&c. [This Confession is a diilerent work from 
Luther's large Confession published in the year 1528. 
— Mur. 

f Salig's llistorie der Augsburg. Confession, vol. ii. 
book vil. chap. iii. p. 1075. 

* The English reader will see a clear and succinct 
statement of the Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Calvinian 
views on the presence of Christ in his Supper, in 
Hill’s Lectures on Divinity, cd. of 1825, vol. iii. p. 330, 
&c.— R. 
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Chap, ii.] 

Zurichcrs in regard to the Doctrine of the 
Sacrament^ he opposed a book written in 
the caustic style of Luther, entitled, A 
Farrago of Confused and Discordant Dpi- 
nions respecting the Sacred Supper y collected j 
from the Books of the Sacra mentarians ; 
in which he bitterly taxed the R()formed 
with their disagreements on the doctrine of 1 
the Supper, and most earnestly contended 
for the opinion of Luther. In a style no 
less harsh, Calvin first replied to him ; and 
soon after, some joining Westphal and 
others joining Calvin, the parties became 
insensibly excited, and the contest raging 
even worse than before, no human power 
seemed adequate to check it.^ 

7. To these controversies an immense 
accession was afterwards made by the 
contest respecting the decrees of God in 
relation to the eternal salvation of men, 
which originated with John Calvin, and 
which stirred up many abstruse and dilli- 
cult questions. The first teachers among 
the Swiss were so far from the views of 
those who hold that God by his supreme 
and absolute sovereignty a[)pointed some 
to everlasting joy and others to everlasting 
pain, from all eternity, and without any 
regard had to their condition and comluct, 
that they seemed not far removed from the 
sentiments of the Pelagians ; nor with 
Zwingll did they hesitate to promise heaven 
to all who lived according to right rea- 
son.* But Calvin, diUcrlng widely from 
them, supposed that God by his sovereign 
pleasure assigns to mankind their future 
condition, and that his absolute decree is 
the only cause both of the eternal felicity 
and the eternal misery of all men.* And 
this opinion was in a short time propagated 
by his writings and his pupils throughout 


t l.bschcr's llistoria Motuum, par. il. lib. iii. cap. 
viii. p. S3, &c. ; Jo. Mbller’a Cimhria Litemtn, tom. 
lii. p. G42, &c. ; Greviua, Mernoria Joacltirni Westphal i, 
p. G2. lOG, &c. 

* See this demonstrated by many proofs in Daille's 
Apologia pro Duabus Ecclesiarum Gallimrum Synodis, 
aaoersus Frider Spanhemium, par. iv. p. 046 ; Turretin, 
Epistola ad Antistitem Cnntwiriensem, printed in the 
Jiibliof/ieque Gerrnanique, tome xiil. p. 92 ; Simon, 
liibliotheque Critique, under the fictitious name of 
Saniore, tome iil. chap, x.xviii. p. 292, 298; the author 
of the French notes to the Formula Consensus Heloe- 
tica, p. 62, &c. The very learned Gerdes indeed in his 
Miscell. Groning. tom. ii, p. 476, 477, seems to teach 
the contrary, namely, that Calvin held the same 
opinions as the first teachers among the Swiss. But 
he may be refuted by what he himself adduces concern- 
ing the disturbances in Switzerland produced by Cal- 
vin’s opinions. 

* This statement appears quite too strong. Neither 
Calvin nor Augustine, nor any other distinguished 
teacher of the divino decrees in ancient times, main- 
tained that God’s “ absolute decree is the only cause of 
eternal felicity and eternal misery.” On the contrary, 
they maintained that the sinfulness of men is the sole 
cause of their eternal misery. Neither did they sup- 
pose that the righteous are saved without any acts or 
agency of their own. — Mur* 


the whole body of the Reformed; nay, 
was added to the public doctrines of the 
church in some regions. The Italian, Je- 
rome Zanchius, who was devoted to the 
views of Calvin, first excited this baneful 
controversy at Strasbur^, in the year 1560; 
and it soon grew to such a height in the 
hands of various persons, that it may be 
questioned whether this or the former con- 
troversy respecting the Lord’s Supper con- 
tributed most to exasperate feelings and. to 
confirm the schism [between the Lutherans 
and the Reformed].”* 

8. The only prospect remaining to the 
Helvetians of these animosities being 
calmed and these great contests subsid- 
ing, depended on the Saxons, the pupils 
and followers of Melancthon, who after 
his death, as it was well known, laboured 
to find out some means of reconciliation. 
But being destitute of a prudent leader, 
who could avail Inmself of favourable op- 
portunities, they applied remedies to the 
apparently fatal wound which rendered it 
absolutely incurable. For while, as lias 
been stated, they (aideavourcd by means of 
certain publications to corrupt the public 
teachers and the youth, or at least to induce 
them to tolerate the opinions of the Swiss, 
they drew ruin upon themselves and their 
project, and gave occasion for the formation 
of the noted Formula of Concord, which 
condemned the doctrines of the Reformed 
respecting the Sacred Supper and the per- 
son of Christ. And tin’s document, being 
received by the greatest part of the 
Lutherans among their rules of faith, was 
an insurmountable obstacle to all efibrts of 
the pacificators. 

9. Thus far we have attended to the 
origin, causes, and progress of the schism 
which separated the Reformed from the 
Lutherans. We must next look into the 
internal state, the history, and the growth 
of the Reformed church. The history of the 
Reformed body during this century may 
be divided into two periods ; of which the 
first extends from the year 1519, when 
Zwingli began to form a church separate 
from the Romish community, to the time 
when John Calvin settled at Geneva and 
obtained an absolute ascendancy among the 
Reformed. The latter period embraces 
the remainder of the century. In the 
first period, the church (which afterwards 
assumed the title of Reformed in imitation 
of their neighbours the French, who dis- 
tinguished themselves from the Roman 


4 See L6scher*8 Htstoria Motuum, par. iil. lib. ▼. 
cap. ii. p. 27, Sec. cap. x. p. 227; Salig’s Hittorie der ^ 
Augsburg, Confession, vol. 1. book U, chap. xiil. p. 
441, &c. 
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Catholics by this title) was of no great 
extent, being almost confined to Switzer- 
land. Some small states indeed in the 
adjacent countries of Swabia and Alsace, 
as Strasburg and a few others, adhered to 
the side of the Swiss ;• but these in the 
year 1530 by tlie in/Uience of Bncer aban- 
doned the Swiss, reverted back to the Saxon 
community, and became reconciled with 
Luther. The other churches which re- 
volted from the Romish pontiff had cither 
embraced openly the sentiments of Luther, 
or were composed of persons of diverse senti- 
ments, who may be considered as of neither 
party. And within these narrow limits 
the church collected by the efforts of 
Zwingli would perhaps have remained 
stationary, had not John Calvin arisen. 
For as the Swiss are contented with their 
own country and not solicitous to extend 
their empire, so they seemed not anxious 
for the extension of their (diurch.* 


• Amonjr these stiAten, besides Strasburg whore Wolf- 
gang Fabricius, Oaplto, and Martin Bncer were entirely 
on ZwingU’s side, were the following : Ileutlingen, 
where the pastor (?onrad Ilcriuan was of Zwingli's 
opinion; Uhn, where tlie preacher Conrad Soinius, 
and Constance, where Ambrose Blanrer adhered to 
llucer; Augslwrg, where IMartin Cellarim and Wolf- 
gang Musculus adhered to the Reformed religion ; 
iSIcrnmlngen and Lindau, which witli Strasburg and 
Constance at first refused to suhsoribo to the Augsburg 
Confession, and presented a sepai-utc one ciUIed Tctra- 
politana, (that of the four cities). But all these were 
persuaded by Bucer to subscribe to the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and to accept the Witteuibcrg agreement. In 
Strasburg, especially, the Keforined lost all public 
offices after the contests of Zanchius with John Mar- 
bach, John Sturm, and John Pappus; and their com- 
munity at last fell to the ground. See Liischer’s 
Ilistoria Motuum, tom. ii. p. 28.'3, Ae. — SchL 

* Mosheim is still blinded by his theory of the unity 
of the Reformed church, on which remarks were made 
in notes 1 and 2, page G.'iS. He seems moreover in 
this section to represent what ho calls the Reformed 
church as being originally a little schismatic body of 
Helvetians, headed by Zwingli and a few other obsti- 
nate men whose influence did not extend far, while 
the mass of those who forsook the Romish church 

j were disposed to fallow after Buthcr. This schismatic 
body, ho represents, was also long held in check by the 
Lutherans, and several portions of it had been actually 
reclaimed, wlien John Calvin arose. Infused Into it 
some new errors, and spread it far and wide in many 
countries. Such is the view given by Mosheim. But 
the truth is, that while the Reformation was going on 
simultaneously in most countries of Europe under 
diflPerent leaders, all actuated by a similar zeal for 
detecting and exposing the errors of the Romish 
church, when the popish doctrine of transubstantiation 
came under their review, it was generally scon to be 
absurd and untenable. But when Luther's attention 
was called to this subject l>y some of his associates 
%vho were in advance of him on this point, ho could 
see no objection to admitting the real or bodily presence 
of Christ in the cucharist; and he would therefore 
tolerate no other change in this doctrine but the sub- 
stitution of consubstantiation instead of transubstan- 
tiation. This led to bitter contention, and to actual 
schism among the Reformers. Luther would hold no 
fellowship with those who denied the real presence; and 
so groat was his influence and authority, that he 
actually arrested the progress of reformation at this 
point in most of the countries of Germany. But in 
all other countries, with the exception of Sweden and 
Berunark, lie could not arrest it. Hence the Swiss, ti^e 
Kifneh, the Belgians, the PInglish, and the Scotch, 
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10. In this first age af the Reformed 
church nothing separated it from the 
Lutheran* save the controversy respecting 
the Lord’s Supper; out of which arose 
another respecting the person of Jesus 
Christ, but the Lutheran church never 
engaged in this latter controversy as a 
body. For when the Swabian divines, in 
tlicir disputes with the Swiss, drew an 
argument in proof of the real presence of 
the body and blood of Clirist in the Sacred 
Supper from the doctrine of the commu- 
nication of the divine attributes (omnipre- 
j scncc in particular) to the human nature 
of Christ, in consequence of (he hypostatic^ 
union,* the Swis.s, to mi'ct this argument, 
denied the communication of the divine 
properties to the human nature of Christ, 
and opposed in particular the omnipresence 
of the man Clirist. Hence originated the 
very perplexing controversy respecting the 
communication of attributes, and tlie ubi- 
quity, as the Swiss termed it, whi(;h produced 
so many books and subtle disquisitions and 
so many mutual criminations. During this 
period the Swiss in general followecl the 
opinion of Zwingli rcsptjcting the Lord’s 
Supper, which ditl’ered from that of Calvin. | 
For thi.s father of the Swiss church believed 
that the bread and wine only represent the 
body and blood of Christ, or are signs and 
emblems of the blessings procured for the 
human race by the death of Christ; and 
therefore that Christians derived no other 
benefit from coming to the Lord’s Supper 
than that of meditation on the merits of 

severally set op their reformed natioiuil churches, all 
independent of each other and actually dilfering in 
several minor points, yet all with one voice discarding 
both the popish and the Lutheran doctrine concerning 
the eucharist. As for John Calvin, he was at the head 
of only a portion of the Swiss church, but he possessed 
such talents and wisdom as procured him an influence 
among all Protestants, greater than that of any other 
man then on the stage. Yet lie did little directly to 
extend the Reformation into other countries. He i 
rather enlightened the communities already reformed, 
and brought them to greater uniformity in doctrine ' 
and discipline. Indeed most of the national churches 
except the Lutheran embraced substantially his doctri- j 
nal views. Even the Lutherans began to make advancca ; 
towards them, when opposition was raised by the I 
strenuous adherents to Luther^s creed; and after violent j 
internal commotions, the Lutheran church succeeded > 
in purging itself of nearly every vestige of Calvinism. 
— Mur. 

* Especially Brentius and James Andrea ; the former 
in his Sontentia de Libello Bullingeri, Tubingen, 1561, 
4to, and still more largely in his book, De Personal* 
Unione, et de Divina Majestate Christi ; as also in his 
Recognitio Doctrince de Vera Majestate Christi, Tubin- 
gen, 1564, 4to, and Andrea in his Assertio de Persona 
et Unione, 1 565, 4to. Also in the Conference of Maul- 
bronn in 1564, this subfoct was much discussed, and 
the Tubingen divines published in 1565 their Declaratio 
et Confessio Majestatis Christi. Christopher, duke of 
WUrtemberg, sent this production of his divines to 
Augustus, the elector of Saxony, and requested him to 
get the opinion of his divines respecting it. But these 
found much to set aside in this doctrine, which they 
regarded as novel and dangerous. See Hutter’s Con- 
cordia Concors,}^. 49, &c. 61, &o . — Schl. 
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Christ, or iis the patrons of this sentiment 
used to express themselves, the Lord’s 
Supper is nothing but a memorial of 
Christ.* ^Martin Bucer for the sake of peace 
laboured to correct and amend this doctrine 
of the Holy Supper and to make it appear 
more like, nay actually allied, to that of 
Luther. But the remembrance of Zvvingli 
was too fresh to allow the Swiss to be drawn 
of]* from his opinion. 

11. The Reformed church assumed an 
entirely new aspect when John Calvin in 
the year 1541 returned to Geneva, from 
which he had been driven, and obtained not 
Jjnly the direction of the new Genevan 
church* but vast inflinmce in the republic. 
He was of Noyon in France, and a man 
with whom few of his age will bear any 
comparison for patient industry, resolution, 
hatred of the Roman superstition, eloquence, 
and genius. Possessing a most capacious 
mind, he endeavoured not only to establish 
and bless his beloved Geneva with the best 
regulations and institutions, but also to 
make it the mother and the focus of light 
and influence to the whole Reformed church 
for its enlargement and extension, just as 
Wittemberg was to the Lutheran commu- 
nity; in short, his aim was to shape the 
entire Reformed church after the model and 
pattern of that of Geneva. This was truly 
a great undertaking and one not unworthy 
of a great mind, and it was an undertaking 
no small part of which he actually.accom- 
plished by his perseverance and untiring 
zeal. In the first place therefore by his 
writings, his epistles, and other means, he 
induced very many persons of rank and 
fortune to emigrate from France, Italy, 
and other countries, and to settle at Geneva ; 
and others in great numbers took journeys 
to Geneva merely to see and hear so great 
a man. In the next place he persuaded the 
senate of Geneva, in 1558, to establish a 
college at Geneva, in which he and his col- 
league Theodore Beza, and other men of 
great erudition and high reputation were 
the teachers. This new college acquired 
in a short time so much distinction and 

1 That this was Zwingll’s real opinion respecting the 
Sacred Supper i.s demonstrated by numerous proofs in 
the Muxeum tom. i. p. 48.1, &c. 490; tom. 

iii. p. 631. I will adduce only one short sentence from 
his book De Bapthmo, in his 0pp. tom. ii. p. 85: 
“ Coena Dondnica non aliud, quam commemorationis 
nomen meretur.” Compare, in various places, FuesHn’s 
Centuria Eputolar. TheoL p, 2.5.5, 2G2, &c. [See above, 
p. 588, note.— 3/Mr. ^ 

* Calvin Wtis in fact superintendent at Genera, for 
he presided till liis death over the body of the clergy, 
ind in the Consistory or ecclesiastical judicatory. But 
when dying he proved that it was dangerous to commit 
to one man perpetually an office of so much authority. 
See Spon*8 Histoire de Geneoe, tome ii. p. lib &c. And 
therefore after him the Genevan chxirch had no stand- 
ng president. 


glory in consequence of its teachers, that- 
students eagerly repaired to it in great 
numbers from England, Scotland, France, 
Italy, and Germany, in pursuit of sacred as 
well as secular learning. By means of these 
his pupils, Calvin enlarged evorywhero tlio 
Reformed church, and recommended and 
propagated bis own sentiments in more than 
one nation of Europe, lie died in 1564, 
but his institutions continued vigorous after 
his decease ; and the colb'gii of Geneva in 
particular flourished under Theodore Beza 
no less than under Calvin himself.® 


3 The wine and vigorous conduct of Calvin in tho 
church and in the republic of (ienovn is elucidated, with 
many documents never before published, by the learned 
men who republished with enlarjicinents Spon’s Histoire 
<(e GenSee, 1730, 4to and 8vo. See tojne li. p. 87, Xc. 
p. 100, &c. and other passages. [Senebler, in his Hist. 
Utter, de Geneve, tome i. p. 74, gives the names of tho 
editors of this new edition of Spon, They were Jean 
Antoine Gautier and Firmin Alxiuzit. — A’.} [Calvin 
was not the first reformer of Geneva, hut Wm. Farell, 
a zealous clergyman of Dauphin^, who preached the 
Gospel with aco(!ptance there as early as the year 1532, 
hnt was driven from the city by the instigation of the 
bishop. His successor, Anthony Froment, met tho ! 
same fate. But as the internal state of the city became 
changed, and tho council which had hitherto Ixjen on ] 
the side of the bishop abandoned liim, and ho left tiio 
city in l.'iGS, tho two preachers were recalled, and they, 
in conne.vion with a third, Peter Yiret, gathered a 
numerous church in Geneva; so that in the year 1535 
the Reformation was supported by the council. Yet 
the full organisation and establishment of the church 
was tho work of John Calvin, llo was horn in the year 
150.0, and in hi.s studies connected law witl» theology, 
studying the former at tho command of his father and 
tho latter from his own clioico ; and from Melchior 
Volinai*, a Gonnau and professor of Greek at Bourges, 
he acquired a knowledge of the evangelical doctrines. 
After the deatli of his father he devoted himself wholly 
to theology, and publicly professed the Reformed doc- 
trine, whicii he spread in France with all diligence. 
His name soon became known in Switzerland as well as 
Franco ; and Farell and Viret besought him, as ho was 
travelling through Geneva, to remain there and aid them 
in setting up the now church. But in the year 15.38, great | 
dissension arose in Geneva ; and Calvin and his assis- 
tant Farell severely inveighed from tho pulpit against 
tho conduct of the council, who resolved to introduce 
tho ceremonies agreed on at Berne, in the ordinances of 
baptism and the I>ord*8 Supper, and to reject those 
wliich those ministers wished to liave adopted ; and the 
consequence was tliat Calvin and Farell wore banished 
from the republic. Calvin now spent a consIderaWo 
time as a preacher and a professor at Strasburg, where 
he lived in great intimacy with Buocr and Capito, and 
with them very strenuously defended the cause of the 
Protestants in Germany l>oth orally and in bis writing.s. 
But in tho year 1641, at the repeated and pressing invi. 
tations of the Genevans he returned to them again, and 
there officiated with great perseverance, zeal, prudence, 
and disinterestedness, to his death in tho year 1564. 
His great talents and virtues were shaded by the love of 
control, by a wat»t of tenderness, and by passionate 
rigour again.st the erring. His works have been pub- 
lished in nine volumes, folio ; among which his Insti- 
tutes of the Chri.stian religion and his e.vcgetical 
writings are most valued. — Schl. [His lite was written 
by Beza, and is prefixed to his Letters. See also 
Middleton’s Evangelical Biography, vol. i. p. 1, Xc.; 
Waterman’s Metrwirscif J. Calvin, Hartford, 1813, 8vo; 
Beza’s Life qf Calvin, translated by Fr. Sibson, with 
copious notes by an American editor, Phllad, 1836, 
12mo; and Bayle’s Dictionary, art. Calvin. — Mur. 
[The ffillest and most satisfactory life of Calvin, Indeed 
the only one worthy of tho subject which has yet ap- 
peared, is by a German Protestant minister, Paul 
Henry, entitled Dat Leben J. Calvins, d. grasxen 
Beformatnrs, Ac. 3 vols. Hamb. 1835-44. A translation 
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12. The theology taught by Zwingli was 
altered by Calvin principally in three 
respects. (I.) Zwingli assigned to civil 
rulers full and absolute power in regard to 
religious matters, and — what many censure 
him for — subjected the ministers of religion 
entirely to their authority.* lie moreover 
did not object to a gradation of offices among 
religious teachers, nor to a standing superior 
over the ministers of parishes.* But Calvin 
circumscribed the power of the magistrate 
in matters of religion within narrow limits ; 
and maintained that the church ought to be 
free and independent, and to govern itself 
by means of bodies of presbyters, synods, 
or conventions of presbyters in the man- 
ner of the ancient church ; yet leaving to 
the magistrate the protection of the church 
and an external care over it ; in short, he 
introduced at Geneva, and he endeavoured 
to introduce throughout the Reformed 
church, that form of church government 
which is called Presbyterian ; for he did not 
allow of bishops and grades of rank among 
ministers, but maintained that (Jure divino) 
by divine appointment they ought all to be 
on a level or be equals, lie therefore 
established at Geneva a judicatory or con- 
sistory composed of ruling ciders or lay 
presbyters and teaching elders, and he as- 
signed to them great power. lie also 
established conventions or synods; and in 
; these consistories and synods he caused laws 
to be enacted relating to religious matters. 

I He also among other things reinstated the 
ancient discipline, by which offienders were 
excluded from the church. All these things 
were effected with the consent of the greater 
part of the senate. (H.) To facilitate a 
pacification with the Lutherans, he substi- 
tuted in place of the Zwinglian doctrine 
concerning the Lord’s Supper, another doc- 
trine in appearance more like that of Luther, 
indeed not greatly differing from it. For 
while Zwingli admitted only a symbolical 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the Sacred Supper, and promised no other 
benefit from its celebration than the calling 

of this elaborate work into English is advertised from two 
quarters In this country. There has also been recently 
published by M. Audin, the Romanist biographer of 
Luther and of Leo X. a life of Calvin, entitled Uistoire 
de In Vie^ det Ouorages, et des Doctrines de Calnin, 
Paris, 2 vols. 8vo, 1841. He gives In the end of the 
Introduction an ample list of the Protestant and Ro- 
manist authorities which ho had used. Mackenzie’s 
Life qf Calntn is a very meagre compilation, and Scott’s 
Calvin and tJie Swiss Reformation is merely an abridg- 
ment of that portion of his Continuation of Milner — H. 

1 This is by no means a correct representation of 
Zwingli’s views, but there is not room here for showing 
how far it ought to be qualified. It will bo enough to 
refer to the passage on this subject from one of his 
works, quoted by Scott in his Continuation of MUner*s 
Church History, vol. iii. p. 32, note; and Hess's Lifeqf 
Ulrich Zwingte, translated by Lucy Aikin, p. 159, &c. 
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to mind the death of Christ and the blessings 
procured by that death, Calvin admitted a 
sort of spiritual presence — that is, he held 
that the regenerate, in the exercise of faith, 
do become united in a certain way to the 
man Christ, and from this union receive an 
increase of spiritual life. And as he used 
the phraseology of Luther on this subject, 
and acknowledged among other things that 
divine grace was conferred and sealed by 
the Sacred Supper, he was thought by many 
to believe in what is called impanation, or 
to agree very nearly with Luther.* Ac- 
cording to Zwingli’s opinion, all Christians 
whatsoever, whether regenerate or in their 
sins, can be partakers of the body and blood 
of Christ; but according to Calvin none 
can, except the regenerate and the holy. 
(III.) The celebrated doctrine of an abso- 
lute decree of God respecting the salvation 
of men, which was unknown to Zwingli, was 
inculcated by Calvin; that is, he taught 


* See Fueslin’s Centur. i. Lpist. Theol. tom. i. p. 

2G0, 2G2, 2G3, &c. ; Lettres de Calinn d M. Jnc, de 
Fiilaise, published a few years since at Amsterdam, p. 
84, 8.5. Calvin himaelf wrote to Bucer (in Fueslin, uin 
supra, p. 2G.3) that ho approved of his sentiment. 
Perhaps ho received liis own opinion from Bucer. See 
Bossuet’s llistoire des Variations des Egiises Protes- 
<an(c.v, tome ii. p. 8, &c. p. 14, 19; Couraycr's Examen 
des Defauts des Theologhms, tome ii. p. 72, &c. who 
endeavours to show that Calvin’s sentiments respecting 
the liord’s Supper were nearly, the same as those of tho 
Roman Catholics. But he is in general very obscure 
on the subject, and does not express himself uniformly, 
so that it is difficult to ascertain his real opinion. [The 
term Impanation (which signifies here the presence of 
Christ’s body in the cucharist in or with tho broad there 
exhibited) amounts to what is called Oonsubstantiation. 
It was a modification of tho monstrous doctrine of 
Transubstantiation first invented by some of the dis- 
ciples of Berenger, who had not a mind to break all 
measures with the church of Rome, and was afterwards 
adopted by Luther and his followers, who in reality 
made sad work of it. For in order to give it some faint 
air of possibility and to maintain it as well as they 
could, they fell Into a wretched scholastic jargon about 
the nature of substances, subsistences, attributes, pro- 
perties, and accidents, which did infinite mischief to 
the true and sublime science of Gospel theology, whose 
beautiful simplicity it was adapted to destroy. The 
very same perplexity and darkness, the same quibbling, 
sophistical and unintelligible logic which reigned in 
the attempts of the Roman Catholics to defend the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, were visible in the 
controversial writings of the Lutherans in behalf of 
Consubstantiation or Impanation. The latter had, 
indeed, one absurdity less to maintain ; but being obliged 
to assert, in opposition to Intuitive evidence and un- 
changeable truth, that the same body can be in many 
places at the same time, they were consequently obliged 
to have recourse to the darkest and most intricate 
jargon of the schools. The modern Lutherans are 
grown somewhat wiser in this respect ; at least they 
seem loss zealous than their ancestors about the tenet in 
question.-— 3/rtcI. [The Lutherans of the present day 
wisely reject the opinion of Luther and the doctrine of 
their symbolical books. Thus Bretschneider writes, 
in IS\9 ( Entwickelung, &c. p. 715); “ The modern sys- 
tematic divines either change — as do Zecharia. Rein- 
hard, Storr — the prsesentia realis of the body and blood 
of Christ into a prsesentia operative, a presence of 
Christ, not in substance but In operation ; or they deny 
altogether— with Henke, Eckermann, De Wette, Weg- 
scheider — the presence of the celestial body of Christ in 
the sense maintained by tho ancients.” — Mur, 
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that God had no other ground for his 
electing some persons from all eternity to 
everlasting life, and appointing others to 
everlasting punishments, except his own 
pleasure or his most free and sovereign 
will. 

13. The first of these three doctrines 
neither Calvin nor his disciples could per- 
suade all the Reformed churches to adopt; 
for instance, the Germans, the English, 
or even the Swiss ; yet he persuaded the 
French, the Dutch, the Scotch, and some 
others. The Swiss would by no means 
allow the form of church government esta- 
blished by Zwingli, and the prerogatives of 
the magistrates in matters of religion, to be 
changed. And on the two other points 
there was very warm debate in Switzerland 
for a long time. For the inhabitants of 
Zurich, Berne, 8:c. were utterly averse to 
f)arting with the doctrine they had learned 
from Zwingli respecting the Sacred Supper. * 
Nor were they easily persuaded to admit 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination 
among the doctrines of the' church. ^ Yet 
by the perseverance, the high reputation, 
and the prudence of Calvin, after very 
warm altercations, a reconciliation between 
him and the Swiss was ofTccted, first in re- 
gard to the Lord’s Supper in 1519 and 1554, 
and afterwards in regard to predestination.^ 
After this, his pupils were so successful as 
gradually to bring nearly the whole Re- 
formed church to embrace his new opinions ; 
to which event his own writings contributed 
not a little. 

14. Let us next survey the countries in 
which the Reformed religion as shaped by 
Calvin obtained a fixed and permanent 
residence. Among the German princes, 
Frederick ITI. elector Palatine, in the year 
15G0 substituted followers of Calvin’s doc- 
trines in place of the Lutheran teachers 
whom he removed, and ordered his subjects 
to receive the rites and opinions of the 
Genevans.® Ills successor Lewis in the 
year 1576 rescinded the acts of his father, 

* See Fuealin's Centuria >. F.pist, Theol. p. 264 ; 
Museum Heloet. tom. i. p. 490 ; tom. v. p. 479, 483, 
4 JjO ; tom. ii. p. 79, &c. 

8 See Museum Ileloeticum, tom. ii, p. 10.5, 107, 117 ; 
Gerdes, MiscelL Groninu:. tom. il. p. 476, 477. I omit 
the common writers, as Ruchat, Hottlngcr, & c. 

3 See the Consensus Genev. et Tigurinor. in Calvin’s 
Opuscufa, p. 754, &c. 

^ Jablonski, in his Epistohe ad Leibnttium, published 
by Kepp, p. 24, 2-5, 41, contends that there is no longer 
any one among the Reformed who maintains Zwingli's 
opinion respecting the Lord’s Supper. Hut it is certain 
there are many such ; and at the present day his opi- 
nion has in a sense revived in England, in Switzerland, 
and in other countries. 

s Alting’s Historia Eccles. Palatina, in Mieg’s 
numenta Palatina, tom. i. p. 223, &c.; Ldscher, His- 
torui par. ii. lib. iv. cap. iv. p. 125 ; Salig’s 

Historie der Augsburg. Confessiont vol. iii. book i.x. chap. 
V. p. 433, &c. 


and restored the Lutheran doctrine to its 
former dignity and authority. But this fell 
again on the accession of John Casirair to 
the government of the Palatine countries 
in 1 583 ; for he had gone over to the side 
of the Reformed with his deceased father* 
Frederick III. and it was necessary again to 
give Calvinism the pre-eminence.^ From 
that time onward, the Palatine church 
held the second rank among the Reformed 
churches, and it possesse<l such influence 
oyer the others, that the institutes of reli- 
gion composed for its use by Zechariah 
Ursinus, and denominated the Heidelberg 
Catechism, were received nearly throughout 
the whole body.® In the republic of' Bre- 
men, Albert Iljirdenberg, a friend of Me- 
lancthon, in the year 1556 first attempted 
to propagate the Calvinistic doctrine re- 
specting the Ijord’s Supper. And although 
his attempt for the present was unsuccessful 
and he was expelled the city, yet it was 
impossible to withhold the people of Bremen- 
from uniting with the Reformed church 
towards the close of the century.® In what 
manner other portions of the German popu- 
lation were gradually brought to relish the 
doctrines of Calvin, must be learned from 
those who undertake to write a full history 
of Christianity. 

15. The first among the French who 
abandoned the Romish religion are com- 
monly called Lutherans, by the writers of 
those times; and from this name and some 
other circumstances, the inference has been 
drawn, that they were all believers in 
Luther’s doctrines and averse from those of 
the Swiss. To me they appear to have 


® In the original it is not father, but brother, which is 
a manifest error of the press. For John Casixnir was 
not the brother of Frederick III. but his son. — Sehl. 

8 Alting, ubi supra, p. 223, 245; LHscher, ubi supra, 
par. iii. lib. vi. p. 234 ; but especially Stinive’s PJiilxische 
Kirchenhistorie, who has learnedly treated of these 
events, p. 110, &c. 

* On the Heidelberg or Palatine Catechism and Con- 
fession, see Kbeher’s liibliothecu Theol. S^mbolica, p. 
.'>93 and 308 [and especially his Catechetical History qf 
the lieformea Churches, in which he treats particularly 
of the history of the Heidelberg Catechism, Jena, 176G, 
8vo. — Scht. [This e.xoellent catechism may be found 
in Latin in the collections of the symbolical books of 
the Reformed church ; and in English, in a pamphlet 
entitled Corpus Disciplince, or the Discipline of the 
Dutch Churches in England, Lend. 1645. It was on 
the model of this work that the Westminster divines 
framed the Shorter Catechism of the Presbyterian 
churches in Britain. — R. 

9 Salig, ubi rupra, part iii. book x. chap. v. p. 715, 
and chap. vl. p. 776, &c.; Lascher, ubi supra, par. ii. 
lib. iv. cap. v. p. 134, and par. iii. lib. vi. cap. vii. p. 
276; Gerdes, Historia Re/ormationis, tom. Iii. p. 157 
[and especially his Historia Motuum Ecclesiasticor. 
m Civitate Bremensi, ab anno 1547 ad an. 1561, tetn^ 
pore Alberti Hardenbergii Suscitatorum, ex Authenticis 
Monumentis, Groningen, 1756, 4to; also reprinted In 
his Scrinium Antiquar. seu MisceU. Groning. tom. v, 
par. i. See also the Brem-und Verditche BibUothek, 
vol. iii. part iii. No. 6. — Schl. 

See Lbscher’s Historia Motuum, par. il. cap. vi. p. 
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been a mixed company of various sorts of 
persons. The vicinity however of Geneva, 
Lausanne, and other cities which embraced 
the Calvinistic system of doctrines and dis- 
cipline, and the astonishing zeal of Calvin, 
Farell, Beza, and others, in fostering, 
encouraging, and multiplying the opposers 
of the Romish see in France, induced them 
all, before the middle of the century arrived, 
to profess themselves the friends and 
brethren of the Genevans. By their enemies 
they were contumeliously denominated Hu- 
guenots, the origin of which appellation is 
uncertain. They were however tossed by 
various tempests and misfortunes, and en- 
dured greater calamities and suflerings than 
any other portion of the Protestant church, 
and this notwithstanding they could num- 
ber exalted princes and nobles of the nation 
among their party. * Even the peace which 
they obtained from Henry III. in 1570 
: proved the commencement of a most de- 
structive civil war, in which the very 
powerful family of Guise, being instigated 
by the Roman pontifis, endeavoured to 
overthrow and extirpate the Reformed 
religion together with the royal family; and 
on the other hand, the Huguenots, led on by 
generals of the highest riink, fought for their 
religion and their kings with various suc- 
cess. These horrible commotions, in which 
both parties committed many acts that 
posterity must ever reprobate, were at 
; length terminated by the prudence and 
heroism of Henry IV. The king himself, 
perceiving that his throne would never be 
iirm and stable if he persevered in spurning 
Ihe authority of the pontiff, forsook the 
Iteformed religion and embraced the old 
faith; but on the other hand, he published 
the edict of Nantes in 1598, in which he 
gave to the Reformed, who he saw could not 
: be subdued, full liberty to worship God in 
their own way, together with the greatest 
I security that was possible.* 

j 40 ; Salig’s Historic der Au^shur^. Confession^ v<;l. ii. 
i book V. chap. v. and vi. p. 190, &c. 

1 * See Uistoire Eccles. des Eglises R^formees an Rot/~ 

! aume de France, in three volumes, Antwerp, 1.^80, 8vo, 

! V hich is commonly ascribed to Theodore lleza. The 
' writers on the Gallic church and its Confession of 
j faith are enumerated by Kocher, Bibliotheca Theol. 
Sjimbolieof, p. 299, &c. 

j * Benoit^ Histoire de VEdit de Nantes, tome i. livr. 

; V. p. 200, &c.; Daniel's Uistoire de France, tome ix. p. 
409, &c. of the last Paris edition ; Bula?us, Hist. Acad. 
Paris, torn. vl. the whole volume. [For a sketch of 
tlie rise and progress of Protestantism in France, till 
the death of Francis I. in 1547, see note 2, p. 584. 
&c. above. During the reign of Henry II. the son 
and 8ucce.ssor of Francis, or from 1547 to 1559, the 
! persecution of the Reformed was still more systematic, 
determined, and unsparing. In IS-ll, the civil courts 
were required to co-operate with tlie spiritual, and to 
exterminate all heretics. The estates of all emigrants 
I on account of religion w'ere to be confiscated. No 
j books wlm^ver might be imported from any Protestant 
country to print, or sell, or possess Protestant 
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16. The Scotch church honours John 
Knox, a disciple of Calvin, as its founder ; 
and from him of course it received from its 


books, was made penal. Many were imprisoned and 
put to death. In 1555, the civil courts were forbidden 
to hear appeals from the ecclesiastical ; and all magis- 
trates were to execute the decisions of the latter. The 
parliament of Paris refused to regi.ster this decree, and 
inado a noble remonstrance to the king. In 1567, the 
king appointed commissioners to aid the bishops in 
exterminating all heretics •, but the parliament refused 
to register this decree. In 1558, cardinal Lorrairi with 
the consent of the king established a limited Inquisition. 
But several of the courts still favoured and protected 
the Protestants; and the king summoned a meeting 
called a mercurial, and learning that a number of his 
judges secretly favoured the Reformers, he imprisoned 
several of them, and one was put to death. But amid 
all their persecution.s.the Protestants multiplied greatly 
during this reign. Two princes of the blood, the king 
of Navflrreand the prince of Conde, and a great num- 
ber of tlie nobility and gentry, w’ere their friends and 
supporters. Hence they set up churches everywhere, 
had regular preachers, and stated though generally 
secret meetings for worship. In 1559, tho king of 
Navarre and the prince of Conil6 encouraged and 
attended meetings of some thousands for worship in a 
meadow near Paris in open day, at tho close of which 
the people publicly n)arched into the city. In the same 
year tho Protestants held tlieir first n.ational synod 
privately at Paris, and there adopted a confession of 
faith, catechism, and directory for worship composed 
by Calvin, and likewise formed a system of ciiurcli 
government. Their doctrines were strictly Calvinistic, 
their worship very simple and almost without w'ritten 
forms, and their system of government entirely Presby- 
terian. Single churches were governed by Consistories 
(Sessions) composed of the pastors and ruling elders, 
many of whom were noblemen. From the Consistories 
l.iy appeals to the Colloquie.s or Cla-sses (Presbyteries), 
cornpo.sed of pastors and elders deputed from the Con- 
sistories and meeting twice a ye.ir. From these 
Colloquies there were appe.als to tlie Provincial Synods, 
composed of all the Colloquies in a province and 
meeting once a year. National Synods were composed 
of one pastor and one elder from each of tlie sixteen 
Provincial Synods. This supreme ecclesiastical tribu- 
nal did not meet regularly, but as occasion required ; 
and at each meeting some province was named to call 
tho next meeting. From a.d. 1.559 to the year 16.59, 
there were twenty-nine National Synods holden, which 
heard appeals, answered cases of conscience, revised 
their rules and regulations, and transacted various 
concorn.s of the whole body. ( See their acts published 
by John Quick, entitled SynodicAm in Gallia Reformata, 
London, 1692, 2 vols. fol.) Francis II. ayouth of sixteen, 
and feeble both in body and mind, succeeded his father 
Henry 1 1, in 15.59. His mother Catlierine de Medicis, 
the duke of Guise, and his brother tho cardinal of Lor- 
rain, all decided Catholics, in fact ruled tho nation and 
endeavoured to crush the Reformation. The king of 
Navarre, the prince of Cond6, the admiral Colignij and 
others friendly to the Protestants, conspired to over- 
throw the power of the Guises ; but they were betrayed, 
and thus involved themselves and all the Protestants in 
persecution. Many perished, numbers fled tho country, 
and still more were imprisoned, robbed of their pro- 
perty, and variously harassed during the seventeen 
montlis of this reign. In 1560, Charles IX, aged 
eleven years, succeeded his brother Francis till 1574. 
His mother w’as regent. To secure her power she 
now sought tho friendship of the king of Navarre 
and of the Protestants, and even listened herself to 
Protestant preachers. She needed money, and the 
States General were assembled in 1.561, but they did 
nothing but wrangle. The Catholics demanded the 
extirpation of all heretics, and the Protestants demanded 
toleration. The court issued a decree forbidding reli 
gious disputes, releasing the imprisoned Protestants 
and allowing toleration to all who would externally 
conform to the established religion, unless they chose 
to quit the country. The provincial authorities favour 
able to the Protestants carried the decree into effect 
the others would not. In July 1561, there was a fruit 
less conference of Catholic and Protestant divines at 
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commencement the doctrines, institutions, 
and government of the Genevans. In 
maintaining these pure and uncontaminated, 

Poissy to effect a compromise between the two religions. 
Though the coufitry was in great disorder, the Protes- 
tants were prosperous amd continually multiplying. To 
prevent murders and seditions, the court persuaded the 
people of both religions to give up their arms and to 
trust to the protection of tlie government. In January, 
ir)(3'2, a national convention met at St. Germain, and 
agreed that the Protestants sliould be allowed to hold 
private worship till a general council should decide all 
religious disputes. The Protestants were not <iuito 
satisfied witli this, but tl\e Catholics were outrageous. 
Tumults ensued. The king of Navarre, to gain an 
adilition to his territory, abandoned the Protestants, and 
'lumuoned tlieduke of Guise to the capital to sujipress 
the tuinults. lie obeyed; and passing through Vassi 
in Champagne, fotmd a Protestant assembly hoMing 
worship in a barn. His soldiers commenced a «iuari'el 
with them, and tlien murdered 2(30 of their nutnber. A 
•ivil war now broke out. The Protestants made Orleans 
dieir head-(pi.irttM*s, and had tlie prince of Cond6 and 
admiral (.^uligni fur leaders; wliile the Catholic.s were 
rommauded by tl'.o duke of Guise, the king of Navarre, 
and the constable Montmorency. Much blood was 
>.lu:d and many towns were taken and ravaged. The 
king of Navarro fell in bailie, the duke of Guise was 
tssasslnatod, Moutmoreucy and Conde were both taken 
prisoners. Peace was concluded at Atnboi.se, March, 
151)3, on the ground of a general amnesty for the past, 
md free toleration of Protc.staut worship in particular 
places throughout France. The treaty was not wi ll 
;h.served ; and the Protestants, fhiding the court deter- 
uined on their ruin, renewed the war in 15(37 under 
Uoligni and the prince of Conde. Montmorency fell, 
and many other noblemen on both sides. Peace was 
concluded early in 15(3S, on nearly the same terms as 
befitrc. Put three months after, hostile movements on 
tlie part of tr'.ie court caused the war to bo renewed with 
iiiereased violence. The prince of Condo fell in battle 
in 15f3[f ; but the queen of Navarro, witli her son and 
the young prince of Conde, all zealous Protestants, now 
appeared in the field. Peace wa.s concluded in 1570 on 
the conditions of amnerty fur tin- past, free toleration 
uf the Protestants every wliere, a limited right to except 
agaiu.st Catholic judges, and the po.sses.sion of four 
cities (Ilochellc, Cogniac, Moiitauban, and I.a Charite) 
for two years, to be garrisoned by Proti'.stants. To lull 
the Prote.stants into security, the court now enforced 
the terms of the treaty with much ap})arent /.eal, pro- 
posed a marriage between the young king of Navarre 
and the king's sister, and at length drew Coligni, 
the king of Navarre, and the prince of Condo to appwtr 
at court. All this was preparatory to the assassination 
of the Protestants by order of the king and queen 
mother on St. ISartholomew's eve, August 22, 1572. 
The bloody scene beg-an at midnight at the signal of 
tolling the great bell of the palace, and continued three 
days at Paris. Coligni was the first victim. With him, 
five hundred noblemen and about (3,000 other Protes- 
tants were butchered in Paris alone. Orders were 
despatched to all parts of the empire for a similar mas- 
sacre every wliero. More than 30,000— some say 70,000 
—perished by the hands of the royal assassins, and the 
pope ordered a jubilee throughout Christendom. The 
Protestants were weakened but not destroyed. Losing 
all confidence in the government, they entered into 
combinations for their safety. The prince of Conde 
escaped from his prison, and went to Germany to form 
alliances In their behalf. Charles IX. died in 1.574. and 
was succeeded by bis brother, Ileury III. a dissolute 
man and a violent Catholic. Civil war raged again, 
but peace was concluded in 157G. The Protestants 
were to enjoy freedom of v/orsliip everytvhere, excci>i; at 
Paris and within two miles of the king’s residence. 
Courts, half Catholics aud half Protestants, were to bo 
established in the principal cities, and ten cautionary 
towns were to bo given them* The Catholics, dissatisfied 
as usual with concessions of liberty to the Protestant^ 
combined with the pope and the king of Spam, and 
obliged the king to abrogate his decrees for giving 
effect to the treaty. The war was renewed in 1577, and 
continued with some interruptions till 1580, when the 
Protestants were again allowed their former liberties. 


it ever has been and still is so zealous, that 1 
in the seventeenth century it did not j 
hesitate to avenge with the sword the te- | 
merity of those who would introduce some- i 

and their cautionary towns for six years. But in 1584, I 
the Catholic chiefs, particularly the Guises, formed a 
league with Philip, king of Spain, for exterminating the 
Protestants, and transferring the crown of France to 
the family of Guise on the demise of the present king. , 
War was of course renewed with tlie Protestants, at I 
the head of whom were the king of Navarre and the I 
prince of Conde. The Guises and tlieir allies checked ' 
the Protestants, but alienated the king, who caused the 
duke of Guise to be assassinated. Henry III. now | 
found himself so odious to the Catholic league that ho 
was ohligod to make peace with the king of Navarro 
and the Protestants, and they generously supported him 
till his death iu 1589. The king of Navarre was the | 
next legal heir to the crown of France, which he as- I 
sumed with the name of Henry IV. and wa.s supported i 
by all the Protestants and by the Catholics who adhered 
to the late king. But the leaguers refused to acknow- 
ledge him, and ho had to contend several years for his 
crown. At length in 1595, to put a stop to the civil 
wars, he professed the Catholic religion. Yet he gave 
free toleration to his Protestant subjects. In 1.598, he 
pul)li.shed the edict of Nantes as the basis of their liber- 
ties, and by it ho confirmed to them all the privileges 
ever before conceded to them; gave them equal civil 
rights and equal privileges in the universities aud public 
schools ; allowed them courts, half Protestant and half 
Catholic, in the principal cities ; made them eligible to 
all i)nbllc offices ; and allowed them to cstabll>h public 
worship in places of a particular description throughout 
the realm. Ho also gave them an unnuai stipend of 
about 49,000 crowns, for the support of their ministers. 
And though tho Catholics murmured aud endeavoured 
to infringe upon their rights, Henry protected them to 
the end of his reign in 1010. The number of Pro- 
te.stants in Franco during the hast half of this century 
w.as .supposed to be from a million to a million and a 
half. At one time (1371) they claimed to have 2,1.50 
churches ; but many of them were only family churches 
or the households of the nobles. The number of regular 
churches stated in the acts of their national synods was 
generally from 700 to 800. Some of these were vastly 
large, and had throe, four, and even live pastors ; while 
others were very small, and two or three were joined 
under one pastor. They could reckon men of great 
learning and talents among them. Uh(*y were in close 
fellowship with tho church of Geneva, and with the 
Flemish Protestants. Their adherence to their creeds 
and also their discipline were strict. Take an e.xaiuplo : 
—In 1578, the Consistory of Rochelle debarred the 
prince of Conde tho communion, because one of his 
ships had taken a prize after the signing of iho last 
peace, which he continued to hohl as a lawlul prize, 
because the capture was made before tho forty days 
assigned for the publication of the treaty had expired. 
He appealed to tho National Synod, but it decided 
.'igainst him. See Ciuiek’s isynodiron, vol. i. p. 122. 
For the facts in this note I am indebted chiefly to 
Gifford's History <\f France, vol. iii.; Quick’s Synodi- 
con, vol. i.; and Ingram Cobbin’s Historical / leiv (u 
the. Refoimed Church qf France, London, 181(3. For a 
more ilill and circumstantial account, see Schroeokh, 
Kircheriftesch. se.it dur Reform, vol. ii. p. 239—348.-— 
Mur. [The English reader has abundant means of 
becoming acquainted with the history of the Reformed 
church of France. The Histoire de V Ldtt de hantes, . 
referred to by Mosheirn in the beginning of this note, 
has been, in part, translated into English, 2 vols, 4to, 
T.ondon, 1(394. Laval, a French refugee minister in 
Dublin, published A Compendious History ^ the Ref or- 
inntion and qf the Reformed Churches in France, In six 
vols. 8vo, Loud. 1737-43, a valuable but unattractive 
work. More recently there has appeared SmedUy's 
History of the Reformed Ri figion in France, three vols. 
I2mo, Lond. 1832-34, written by an English high- 
churchman ; it is not free from prejudices against the 
French Reformers, and is more a political than a reli- 
gious history. Browning’s History qf the H%sgtbcnots, 
new edit, in one volume, Lond. 1840, is an accurate 
and carefully compiled work — R, 
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thing foreign into it.* In England the 
case was very dilTcrent. This nation never 
could bo persuaded to submit itself entirely 


t Sallg’s flistorie der Auf^slmrg. Coijfcssion, vol. ii. 
b. vi. chap. i. p, 403. [Some notice of the iirst dawning 
of the Reformation in Scotland was given In note 1 , p. 
586, and note 1, p. 5.%, above. James V. died in 1542, and 
left his crown to an infant daughter, only a few days old, 
Mary queen of Scots. At the ago of six years she was 
ailianced to the dauphin of France, afterwards Francis 
II. and was sent to be educated in that country, and 
did not return to Scotland till after the death of her 
husband in 1.561. During these 19 years, Scotland was 
governed by the queen dowager, Mary of Guise, widow 
of James V. and by a series of regents. At the com- 
mencement of this period, tlio Reformed doctrines 
were spreading slowly, without noise, and w’ith little 
direct opposition. But in February, 1.54G, cardinal 
Beaton, tlie archbishop of St. Andrews, seized and 
burned at the stake George Wiahart, a Reformed 
preacher. This excited great indignation ; and Nor- 
man Losly, a young man, with an armed force surprised 
and murdered the cardinal in his castle, and held pos- 
session of it fourteen months. During this time the 
reformed doctrines were preached freely at St. Andrews, 
and among others, by the famous John Knox. On 
the reduction of St. Andrews, Knox and most of the 
prisoners were sent out of the country. The same 
year Henry VIII. died, and the Reformation in Kng- 
land went forward rapidly, under Kdward VI. This 
excited the Scotch to emulation, and several of the 
nobles embraced the Reformation. The queen dowager, 
for political reasons, found it necessary to treat the 
1‘rotestants with indulgence. In 1553, Edward VI. 
of England died ; and was succeeded by his sister 
Mary, a violent Catholic, whoso bloody persecutions 
drove great numbers of lier sultjects into foreign coun- 
tries, several of them Into Scotland, This also 
fitrengthened the Reformation there. The Scottish 
clergy possessed about half the wealtli of the country, 
and the nobles were eager to got their estates ; while 
they, ignorant and dissolute, were willing to allow 
Protestant doctrines to spread, so long as they could 
enjoy their revenues. In 1551, the queen dow'ager was 
made regent. Her partialities to the French so di.'^- 
gusted the nation, that to rnaintiiin her power she had 
to favour still more the Protestants. In 1555 John 
Knox returned to Scotland, and ho and other zealous 
preachers spread the Reforjned doctrines with great 
success. The queen dowager kept many of the bishop- 
rics and richer benefices vacant, in order to enjoy their 
revenues, and others she tilled with persons devoted to 
her ; and both alienated tiio more zealous Catholics, 
and weakened the power of the clergy. In 15.)8, the 
archbishop of St. Andrews commenced persecution. 
But the Protc.stants, vho were now nearly half the 
nation, were indignarti and applied to the queen 
regent, who gave them protection. Tlie next year 
however, through French influence, she abandoned 
tlio Protestants and sided with the Catholic clergy. 
In May 1559, she summoned most of the Reformed 
ministers to appear at Stirling, to answer for their 
conduct. They set out attended by noblemen and 
immense crowds of armed companions. She was 
afraid to moot them and sent them a discharge, on 
condition that they should peaceably return to their 
homes. They did so ; and she then basely proceeded 
to try them, and for their non-appearance pronounced 
them all outlaws. The Protestants in their rage 
attacked t|he churches and monasteries, destroying 
images, altars, crosses, &c. The queen resolved to 
quell them by force, and a civil war ensued. After 
various contests, the Protestants, having been frequently 
deceived by the queen, determined to remove her from 
the regency. They also found themselves so strong, 
that they demanded more than a hare toleration ; and 
being aided by queen Elizabeth, they obtained a com- 
plete triumph. The queen dqwager died; and the 
French and English embassies, which met in Scotland 
in 1560. negotiated a peace, by which tlie Protestants 
were left at liberty, and all religious disputes were 
committed adjustment of a Scottish parliament. 
The FrenchP and English troops were both w'ithdraw'n, 
foil pO'rtiRment was assembled, which overturned 
whole system of popery and established Protes- 
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to the decisions of Geneva, nor did it long 
retain unaltered what it did receive from 
that quarter. It is pretty well attested 


tantism in its stead. These acts of parliament were ! 
sent to Franco for the queen’s ratifleation. At tho I 
close of this year Francis II. died, and his queen Mary | 
the next year, 1501, returned to Scotland to take tho 
government of the country into her own hands. The 
first general assembly of the Scottish church w as held 
in December, 15G0. Here a Calvinistic creed and a 
Presbyterian form of government, as delineated in the 
First Book of Discipline, were adopted. Five of tho 
pastors w'ere made standing superintendents or visi- 
ters of the churches, instead of bi.shops ; pastors and 
teachers, readers and exhorters, and annual elders and j 
deacons, w’ere the church officers ; and church sessions, > 
synods, and general assemblies were to be the judica- j 
tories. The clergy in vain attempted to persuade the ! 
government to transfer the funds of tho Catholic i 
churches to the Protestant. But the parliament of i 
1.561 undertook to purge the land of idolatry, and ! 
“abbeys, cathedrals, churches, libraries, rc'cord.s, and I 
even tho sepulchres of the dead, perl.xhed in one ' 
common ruin.” The queen did not ratify the acts of 
the parliament of 1.5G0 subverting popery, and in 
opposition to tlieni she set up the mass in her own 
cfiapel ; yet she allowed tho Protestants for the present 
free toleration, and also chose her council chiefly from 
among them. Many of the richer benefices were still 
held by Catholics, whilo others were in the hands of 
the Protestants ; and parliament unanimously decreed, ; 
that all the incumbents should continue to enjoy their 
revenues, yet each paying over a third part of hi.s 
income to the public treasury. In 1563, the queen had , 
not yet sanctioned tho legal abolition of popery, and ‘ 
the Protestant nobles did not see fit to urge it. This 
provoked Uie ministers and especially Knox, to utter : 
violent denunciations and to commit some outrages ; ! 
but the [)ru(l(‘nco of the noble.s prevented any fatal con- I 
se<iuonccs. In 156.5, tlio queen married Henry lord ; 
Daruley, a weak and insolent young man, who soon 
rendered himself odious to his queen and to most of , 
tho nation. The next year the queen w’os delivered of I 
a son, Janies, afterwards James VI. of Scotland. In i 
1566, Mary, at the instigation of the French, began to i 
form projects for establishing popery. The next year | 
lord Darnley was murdered ; and liothweli, the (inecn’s ! 
favourite, w'ho aspired to tho throne, iiersuadcd her to ; 
sanction the legal establishment of Protestantism, j 
The .scandalous marriage of the queen with Both well 
induced tlio nobles to seize the person of tho infant 
princo James, for whoso safety they w'crc solicitous. 
This act, and the loud demands for an investigation of 
tho murder of Darnley, produced a civil war, in w hich 
tho queen was taken, forced to resign her crown to | 
her son, and confined in Lochleven. Escaping, she : 
renewed the w’ar without success, and retiring into | 
England, she threw herself upon tho genero.sity of 
queen Elizabeth, wlio kept her a prisoner twenty I 
years, and then caused her to be beheaded on a charge i 
of treasonable practices in England. Being thus I 
delivered from a Catholic sovereign in 1.567, the Pro- ! 
tc.stants of Scotland found no difficulty in fully c.stah- i 
lishing, during tho minority of James, their own j 
religion, and suppressing entirely that of the Catholics. I 
Notwithstanding many were friendly to episcopacy, 
tho Presbyterian system of government was universally | 
adopted, as laid down it\ the Second Book of Discipline, j 
Generally, three or four contiguous churches were | 
united and had one church session in common, from ' 
which lay appeals to the provincial synods ; and these 
sessions, which were called elderships, afterwards ^ 
became presbyteries, when the individual churches i 
were provided with distinct sessions. James VI. on i 
as.suming the government was a zealous Protestant, : 
though somewhat inclined to episcopacy, and disposed i 
to make himself head of the church, lie curbed the 
insolence of the clergy, who claimed liberty to denounce 
public men and measures from the pulpit, as they had 
done in tho preceding unsettled times. There were 
warm disputes respecting the boundaries between the 
civil power and the ministerial prerogative, the expe- 
diency of admitting bishop.s, and the disposition to be 
made of the old ecclesiastical funds. In 1603 queen 
Ell/ubeth died, and James VI. of Scotland succeeded. 
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that the greatest part of those Englishmen j 
who first renounced the superstitions of 
their fathers were more inclined to the 
opinions of Luther respecting the Holy 
Supper, the mode of public worship, and 
the government of the church, than to those 
of the Swiss. But after the death of Henry 
VIII. the industry of Calvin and his dis- 
ciples, especially Peter Martyr, caused the 
former opinions to be excluded, and the 
latter to gain admission into the universities, 
the schools, the pulpits, and the minds of 
the majority.' Hence in the reign of 
Edward VI. when they came to deliberate 
what system of doctrine and discipline to 
establish, the English embraced the com- 
munion of the Genevans ; yet with this 
limitation, that they would retain the old 
organization of the church which was very 
different from that of Geneva, together 
with some rites and ceremonies which most 
of the Reformed regard as very superstitious. 
Vet this diversity, slight as it might then 
bo deemed and tolerable as Calvin himself 
intimated it to be, afterwards produced 
numerous perils, calamities, and wars, to 
the injury both of the church and the com- 
monwealth of England. 

17. Tills lamentable schism, which to 
this day no means have been able to heal, 
commenced with those who fled to save 
their lives and liberties in the year 1554, 
when Mary reigned or rather raged in 
England. Some of these celebrated their 
public worship according to the liturgy 
established by Edward VI. but others 
preferred the more simple and in their 
view more pure worship of the Swiss. 
The former were denominated Conformists, 
because they conformed their worship to 
the pattern legally established by Edward; 
the latter were called Nonconformists and 
also Puritans, because they desired greater 
purity in worship, and did not regard the 
liturgy of king Edward as free from all 
the dregs of superstition. These appel- 
lations have continued in use, and to this 
day they designate the Christian communi- 
ties by which Great Britain is divided. 
When the exiles returned to their country 
on the accession of Elizabeth to the throne, 
this controversy, being introduced into 
England, soon became so great and threa- 
tening that the more sagacious even then 


to the throne of England, under the name of .Tames I. 
See Robertson’s History of ScutMtnd, M‘Crie’8 Life of 
John, KnoXy and Scott’s Lives of the Protestant Itefor~ 
mers in Scotland. — Mur. [See iha other authorities 
referred to in the end of the notes, p. 586, and p. 598. — R. 

1 See Loscher’s Historia Motuuni, par. ll. lib. iii. cap. 
vii. p. 67, and the authorities he quotes ; Saiig’s His- 
torieder Augshurg. Confessiony vol. ii. b. vi. chap iii. p. 
317, &c. and others. 
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despaired of any reconciliation. The wise ' 
queen did not confine the reformation to * 
the rigorous principles of the Genevans 
and their followers the Puritans, but she 
enjoined on those to whom she entrusted j 
this business to follow the patterns of the j 
early ages rather than that of the Gene* | 
vans.* When she had modelled the whole 
church and especially the public worship 
on these principles, sne published the cele- j 
brated Act of Uniformity, requiring all ! 
Englishmen to observe her regulations. | 
The Puritans urged that they could not in ' 
con.scicnce yield obedience, and they bit- 
terly eomplained that the discarded super- i 
stitions of popery were reintroduced. The 
more ardent insisted that these regulations ' 
should be wholly removed, and that the j 
church should be regulated according to the j 
principles of the Genevans ; while the more 
temperate merely requested liberty to 
worship God themselves according to their 
own opinions. The queen, determined to 
show no indulgence to either, employed all 
the means which penal laws and her own 
sagacity could afford, in order to suppress 
the obstinate sect. And thus that purifi- 
cation of the old religion, by which the 
English church is equally distinguished 
from the popish and from all the others 
which have renounced the dominion of the 
pontiff, was confirmed and established ; 
and at the same time a fouhdation was laid 
for permanent discord, to the vast injury 
of this otherwise happy nation.® 


* Moshclm seems di.sposed, by this ambiguous expres- 
sion of the primitive ages, to insinuate that queen 
Elizabeth had formed a pure, rational, and evangelical 
plan of religious discipline and worship. It is however 
certain that, instead of being willing to strip religion 
of the ceremonies which remained in it, she was rather 
inclined to bring the public worship still nearer to the 
Romish ritual (Heylin, p. 124), and had a great pro- 
pensity to several usages in tho church of Rome which 
were justly looked upon as superstitious. Sho thanked 
publicly one of her chaplains who had preached in 
defence of the real presence; sho was fond of images, 
and retained some in her private chapel (Heylin, p. 
124); and would undoubtedly have forbidden the mar- 
riage of the clergy, if Cecil, her secretary, had not 
interposed. (Strype’s Life of Parkevy p. 107, 108, 
109.) Having appointed a committee of divines to 
review king Edward’s liturgy, she gave them an order 
to strike out all offensive passages against tho pope, 
and to make people easy about tho corporeal presence 
of Christ in the sacrament. (Neal’s UU. of the Purit. 
vol. i. p. 138). — Mad. 

8 No one has treated this suViject more fully or moro 
agreeably than ITanicl Neal, who.se History of the Puri- 
tans or Protestant Nonconformists was puldished not long 
since at London, in four volumes. The first volume of 
this elaborate work was printed, London, 1732, 8vo; 
the last volume appeared in 1738. Yet the author, who 
was himself a Puritan, could not so command hia 
party feelings and his passions as entirely to avoid 
sectarian zeal. For while he is full in narrating and 
emblazoning the wrongs which the bishops inflicted or 
caused to be inflicted upon tho Puritans, he frequently 
e.xtenuates, e-xcuses, or passes silently over the faults of 
the Puritan sect. [But he also often condemns them ; 
e.g. sec note 1, p. G72, below. — /(.) The reader may also 
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18. The first cause which gave rise to so 
many strange and calamitous events was 
very trivial, and of no importance to reli- 
gion and piety. The leaders of the Puri- 
tans held in abhorrence those garments 
which the English clergy wore for the sake 
of distinction in their public assemblies. 
For these garments, having been derived 
from the papists, were in their view the 
badges of Antichrist. From this they pro- 
ceeded to other matters of somewhat greater 
importance. First, they conceived that 
the constitution of the English church was 
a departure from the form established by 
Christ ; and they maintained, what they 
had learned from Calvin and the Genevans, 
that all the ministers of religion ought, by 
divine appointment, to be equal in rank 
and authority. They had indeed no objec- 
tions to allowing an individual to bear the 
vitle of bishop, and to preside in the meet- 
ings of his brethren for the sake of 
preserving order ; but they would not 
allow him to claim the prerogatives of the 
old bishops, to rank among the peers of the 
realm, to be employed in civil affairs, and 
1)0 distinguished by wealth and power. 
The weight of this controversy was not 
great, so long as the English prelates 
founded their rank and authority upon the 
laws of the land and human constitution; 
but it became of vast moment from tlie 
year 1588, when Richard Bancroft, after- 
warcls archbishop of Canterbury, first ven- 
tured publicly to affirm that bishops are 
an order superior to that of presbyters, 
not by mere human appointment, but by 
the will of God.* This sentiment meeting 
the approbation of great numbers, the 
consequence was what might be antici- 
pated, that none were deemed properly 
inducted into the sacred office unless they 
were ordained by a bishop; and that the 
ministers of those churches which have no 
bishops were declared to lack the qualifi- 
cations necessary for their office, and to be 
inferior to the popish priests. 

19. In the next place, the Puritans 
conceived that those churches which, from 
being the residence or seat of the bishops, 
are called cathedrals, ought to be done 

consult Strype'fi Lives of urchbisliops Parker, Orimlal, 
and Whitgift, which arc written with great copiousness 
and laljour. [See also Hogue and Rennet’s History of 
Dissenters, \o\. i. London, 1809, and Benjamin Brook’s 
T.ivesqf the Puritans, vol. i. London, 1813. — Mur. [On 
Elizabeth’s policy in religious matters towards both 
the Romanists and the Puritans, see Ilallam’s Constitu- 
tional Hist, qf England, vol. i. chaps, iii. and iv. For 
some new facts on the early Puritan liistory of tins 
reign, see Brook’s Memoir q/ the Life, <§rc. qf Tho. 
Cartwright, Lond. 1845.— R. 

* See Strype's Life and Acts qf Whitgift, Archbishop 
of Qunterbury, p. 121, Lond. 1718, fol. [Neal’s HmL 
qf the Puritans, vol. i. chap. vii. p. J80, &c.— Mur, 
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away, together with all who live upon their 
revenues, the archdeacons, the deans, the 
prebendaries, and the canons; they also 
disapproved of the mode of worship usually 
practised in cathedrals, and in particular, 
denied that instrumental music and chant- 
ing were proper in the worship of God. 
They likewise thought that not only the 
vicious, but also persons of dubious piety 
should be excluded from the church. For i 
it being their opinion that the church is , 
the company of the faithful, they of course [ 
held that care should be taken lest any 
who are destitute of faith should creep into 
it. They required many alterations in 
tlio.se rites and ceremonies which were 
enjoined by the authority of the queen 
and the supreme council.^ For instance, ' 


2 Maclaine supposes tho supreme council hero mon- 
tioiKvl to be tlie noted high commis.sion court. But 
that court was an e.vecutive and visitatorial body, not 
legislative. It seems therefore that Moshclm intended 
by the supreme council either the British parliament, 
ur perhaps tiio liueen’s privy council, which possessed 
much tl)e same powers as a German prince with his 
Consistorial council. The queen with her privy coun- 
cil repeatedly published Injunctions or regulations for 
the church, which she enforced by tho episcopal and 
tho high commi.ssion courts ; and these arbitrary de- 
crees of the queen were substituted for acts of parlia- 
ment, which she more than orice forbade to legislate on 
.such sulqocts, so that she assumed to be the real law- 
giver of tl»o Eiigli.sh cimrcli. See Neal’s History of 
the Puritans, vol. i. chap. iv. p. 1G7, &c. Yet the 
aoco\mt which Maclaine here gives of the higli com- 
mission court is worth repeating. “ Tins court,” says 
he, ‘‘took its rise from a remarkable clause in the Act 
of Supremacy, by which the queen and her successors 
were empowered to choose persons to c.vercise, under ^ 
her, all manner of jurisdiction, privileges, and pre- 
cminoncc.s, touching any spiritual or ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction within the realms of England and Ireland; | 
a.s also to visit, reform, redress, order, correct, and j 
amend all errors, heresies, scliisms, abu-ses, contempts, ! 
ortbnees, enormities whatsoever ; provided that they ^ 
have no power to determine anything to be heresy liiit 
what has been adjudged to be so l)y the authority of j 
the canonical scripture, or by the first four general I 
councils, or any of them, or by any other general j 
council, wherein the same was declared heresy by tho 
e.vpress and plain word.s of canonical scripture, or such ■ 
a.s shall hereafter bo declared to be heresy by the High ' 
Court of Parliament, with the assent of the clergy in | 
Convocation.” Upon the authority of this clause, the i 
queen appointed a certain number of commissioners 
for ecclesiastical causas, who in many instances abused 
their power. The court they composed was called the 
Court of High Commission, because it claimed a more 
e.xtensive jurisdiction and higher powers than tlie 
ojlliiiary Courts of tho Bishops. Its jurisdiction 
#5achcd over the whole kingdom, and was much the 
same with that which had been lodged in the single 
person of lord Cromwell, vicar general to Henry VI 1 1. 
These commissioners were empowered to make inquiry, 
not only by the legal methods of juries and witnesses, 
but by all other ways and means which they could 
devise, that Is, by rack, torture, inquisition, and impri- 
sonment. They were vested with a right to e.\amine 
such persons as they suspected, by administering to 
them an oath (not allowed of in their commission, and 
therefore called ex-ndicio), by whicli they were obliged 
to answer all questions, and thereby might be obliged 
to accuse themselves or their most intimate friends.^ 
The fines they imposed were merely discretionary ; the* 
imprisonment to which they condemned was limited 
by no rule but their own pleasure; they imposed, 
w’lien they tliought proper, new articles of faith on the 
clergy, and practised all the iniquities and cr'ueltics of 
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deemed all holy days, consecrated to 
the memory of the saints, to be unlawful ; 
they would prohibit the sign of the cross 
in various transactions, but especially in 
the sacrament of baptism ; they were dis- 
pleased with the employment of sponsors 
or godfathers and godmothers at the 
baptism of infants whose parents were still 
living;* nor would they allow new-born 
infants to be baptized by any persons but 
the priests ; thi^y would not have the sacred 
books of secondary rank, or those com- 
monly denominated the Apocrypha, to be 
read and expounded to the people ; the 
stated forms of prayer they would not 
indeed wholly exclude from public worship, 
but they demanded that the teacFers 
should be allowed to vary from them 
and to alter them as they saw fit, and be 
permitted to pray to God in their own 
Inuguage, and not merely in the words of 
others: in short, they conceived that the 
worship of their country ought to be con- 
formable to the principles and institutions 
of the Genevans, and that nothing should 
be tolerated which was coincident with the 
Romish worship. 

. 20. These opinions could not well be 
defended or impugned, without calling in 
the aid of certain general principles which 
would support the positions adopted, and 
from which the importance of the coniro- 
v(*rsy may be estimated. Tho.se who sided 
with the queen and the supreme council 
maintained (I.) that the right to reform 
or to abolish and correct errors and defects, 
both in doctrine and in discipline and wor- 
ship, belongcfl to the civil magistrate. The 
Puritans on the contrary denied that God 
had assigned this office to the magistrate, 
and held with Calvin that it was rather the 
business of the ministers of Christ to re.store 
religion to its purity and dignity. (II.) The 
former supposed that the rule of proct^eding 
in reforming the doctrine and discipline of 
the church was not to be derived exclu- 
sively from the Holy Scriptures, but also 
from the writings and the practice of the 
early ages of the church. The Puritans 
on the other hand maintained, that the 
divinely-inspired books were the only pure 
source from which could be derived rules 
for purging and regulating the church, and 

a roal inqulsitlot.. See Rapin’s and Hume’s Histories 
of F.n^ltntd under the Reign of Klizabeth, and Neal’s 
IHslortf of the Puritans, passim — Mur. 

> Other rites and customs disploasing to the Puritans 
and omitted by our author were, kneeling at the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, bowing at the name of 
” Jesus, giving the ring in marriage, the {M’oiiibition of 
marriage during .certain times of the year, and the 
licensing it for money, as also the confirmation of chil- 
dren by episcopal imposition of hands. — Mad. 


that the enactments and the doctors of the 
ear^ ages had no authority whatever. 
(III.) The former declared the church of 
Rome to be a true church, though much 
deformed and corrupted ; they said the Ro- 
man pontiff presumptuously indeed claims 
to be the head and monarch of the whole 
church, yet he must be acknowledged to be a 
legitimate bishop; and of cotyse the ministers 
ordained by his authority have the most 
perfect right to minister in holy things. 

It was necessary for the English prelates 
to inculcate such principles, if they would 
trace back the origin and prerogatives of 
their office to the apostles of Christ. But 
very different were the views of the Puri- 
tans. They constantly maintained that the 
Romish church had forfeited the title and 
the rights of a true church ; that its bishop 
was the very Antichrist; that all its disci- 
pline and worship were vain, superstitious, 
and opposed to the precepts of the gospel ; 
and of course, that all communion with that 
church was to be shunned as pestilential. 
(IV.) The former deemed the best form of 
the church to be that which prevailed in 
the first four or five centuries ; indeed, that 
it was preferable to that established by the 
Apostles themselves, because they gave such 
a shape to the church as suited its infantile 
and nascent state, and left to those who 
should come after them to regulate it more 
perfectly, when it should become fully 
established and extended. On the con- 
trary, the Puritans contended tliat all the 
principles of chunh government were laid 
down in the Scriptures; and that the am- 
bassadors of Christ set forth an unchange- 
able pattern which was to be imitated hy 
all succeeding ages, when they directed the 
first Christian churches to be regulated and 
governed in the manner then practised in 
the Jewish congregations [or Synagogues]. 
(V.) The former contended that things iri- 
difierent which ar3 neither commanded nor 
forbidden by the Holy Scriptures, .such as 
the rites of public worship, the attire of the 
priests, the festivals, &c. the supreme ma- 
gistrate may regulate and establish accord- 
ing to his pleasure; and that to disobey liis 
laws on these subjects is as sinful as to 
violate his laws relative to civil affairs. But 
the Puritans contended that it was improper 
and wrong to impose as necessary things 
what Christ himself had left free; for thus 
the liberty which Christ has procured for 
us is subverted. They added that such 
rites as tend to infect the mind with super- 
stition can by no means be regarded as 
indifferent, but must be avoided as impious 
and profane. And such, in their esiima- 
tion, were those ancient ceremonies which 
Y Y ! 
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the queen and the parliament refused to 
abrogate.* 

21. This contest of the court and bishops 
with those who called aloud for a farther 
reformation of the church would have been 
far more severe and perilous, if those who 
bore the common name of Puritans had 
been agreed in their opinions and feelings. 
But this body was composed of persons of 
, various dispositions and characters, whose 
only bond of union was their dislike of the 
religion and discipline established by law ; 
and therefore it very soon became divided 
into sects, some of which were both misled 
themselves and misled others by fanatical 
imaginati ais, and others displayed their 
folly by devising strange and unusual forms 
for the constitution of ehurehes. Among 
these sects, none is more famous than that 
which was formed about the year 1581 by 
Robert Brown, an unstable and fickle- 
minded man. fic did not dlfTer materially 
from either the biplscopalians or the other 
Puritans as to the doctrines of ndigion, but 
he had new and singular views of the 
nature of the church and of the regulation 
and government of it. He first distributed 
the whole body of Christians into small 
associations, such as those collected by the 
afiostles ; because so many persons as could 
conveniently be assembled in one place and 
that of moderate dimensions, he aflirmed 
constituted a church and enjoyed all the 
powers and privileges of a church. And 
each of these small congregations he pro- 
nounced to be independent and free, by 
divine constitution, from all j urisdictionboth 
of bishops who, according to the court, and 
of synods which, according to the Puri- 
tans, have the right of governing the 
cliurch. Tlui supreme power to provide for 
the welfaie and the peace of these little 
lussociations, according to his views, resided 
in the people, and all the members had 
equal powers and prerogatives. The con- 
griigated multitude therefore deliberated on 
sacred subjects, and whatever was voted by 
the majority was considered as legitimately 
decided. The brotherhood selected certain 


• Mosheirn in these five articles has followed the 
account of this controversy given hy Mr. Neal, in his 
History of the Puritans. This latter adds a sixth 
article, not of debate but of union. Both parties (says 
lie) agreed too well in asserting Uie necessity of a uni- 
formity of public worship, and of callidg in the sword 
of the magistrate for the support and tlie defence of 
their several principles, wl)lch they made an ill use of 
in their turns, as they could grasp tiio power into their 
iiands. The standard of uniformity, according to the 
bishops, was the queen's supremacy and the laws of the 
land ; according to the Puritans, the decrees of provin- 
cial and national synods allowed and enforced by the i 
civil magistrate. Hut neither party was for admitting I 
that liberty of conscience and freedom of profession | 
which is every man’s right as far as is consistent with the | 
peace of the government under which he lives Mad. I 
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persons from among themselves to teach 
publicly and to administer ordinances ; and 
if the interests of the church seemed to 
require it, they remanded these teachers of 
their own creation again to a private station. 
For these teachers were in no respects more 
sacred or elevated than the rest of the 
brethren, except by their power to perform 
sacred Inunctions, for which they were 
wholly indebted to the election and consent 
of the brethren. Moreover the office of 
teaching was by no means confined to them, 
but all the brethren, if they pleased, might 
prophesy in public or exhort and instruct 
the fraternity. Hence, when the appointed 
preacher of the church had closed his dis- 
course, the brethren severally were at 
liberty to hold forth and to exhibit what 
they might have been revolving in their 
minds, or had not clearly apprehended in 
the discourse of the preacher. In short, 
Brown thought that the Christian world 
should now present the same aspect as that 
of the churches in the days of the Apostles. 
In maintaining such opinions, he and his 
associates were so intolerant as to hold that 
all bonds of harmony, communion, and 
charity, with churches differently constituted 
were to be severed ; and to declare that the 
English church in particular was above all 
others to be shunned, as being a spurious 
church, contaminated with the pollutions of 
popery and destitute of all divine influ- 
ences. This sect, impatient under the great 
injuries it received (perhaps through its 
own fault) in England, removed to Hol- 
land, and settled at Middleburg, Amster- 
dam, and Leyden; but it did not long 
continue. Brown himself n turned to 
England, and forsaking his new opinions, 
obtained a parsonage in the Established 
Church. The other exiles became embroiled 
by many internal dissensions.* These effects 
induced the wiser among them to modify 
the discipline of their founder and make it 
more tolerable. In this manner, from them, 
originated the noted sect of the Indepen- 
dents or Congregational Bretliren, which 
still exists. But their history belongs to 
the next century. 

22. In the provinces of the Netherlands 
it was long doubtful whether those who 
renounced the Romish communion would 
join the fellowship of the Lutherans or that 
of the Swiss, for each of these had many 
and strong partisans. ^ But in the year 


* Neal's History of the Puritani, vol. i. chap, vl, p. 
3*24 ; Uornbeck’s Sumnm Controrersiarum^ lib. x. p. 
738, &c.; Fuller’s Ecclesiastical History of liritain^hook 
X. p. 1<>8 [Brook’s Lives of the Puritans^ vol. li. p.iiOH. 
Sic . — A/«r. 

8 Lrlrichfir’s tiistorin Motuum, par. ill, lib. v. cajj. 
iv. p. 74. 
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1571, the preference was publicly given to 
the Swiss. For the Belgic Confession of 
Faith,* which was published in this year, 
was for the most part in unison with that 
adopted by the French Reformed church, 
and differed from the Augsburg Confession 
in several respects, and especfially on the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper,* The causes 
of this will readily appear if we consider the 
proximitj^ of the French and the number of 
them residing in the Netherlands, the high 
reputation of Calvin and the Genevan 
school, and the indefatigable industry of 
the Genevans in extending the boundaries 
of their church. From this period the 
Belgians publicly assumed the title of the 
Ref<)rnied instead of that of Lutherans which 
they had before borne; and in this they 
fVillowed the example of the French, who 
had invented and first assumed this appel- 
lation. So long however as the Belgians 
were subject to the Spaniards, they disused 
the term Reformed to avoid incurring 
odiufti, and styled themselves Associates of 
the Augsburg Confession ; because the 
Spanish court looked upon Lutherans as 
far better citizens than the disciples of 
Calvin, who from their commotions in 
France were deemed more inclined to sedi- 
tion.* 

‘2d. The knowledge of a more sound 
religion was carried into Poland by the 
disciples of Luther from Saxony. After- 
wards, not only the Boh(‘raian Br(‘tliren 
whom the Romish priests had expelled from 
their country, but likewise some of the 
Swiss, disseminated their opinions among 
the Poles ; not to mention the Anabaptists, 
the Antitrinitarians, and others, who tra- 
velled in that country and there collected 
congregations.'* Hence there existed here 


1 For an account of tlie Uclgic Confession, see 
Kocher’a liitdiothcca Tln’of. SynihiiHvte, p. 216. [It 
was first composed in the Walloon language by Guy de 
Bros, and first printed in French in 1562. Afterwards 
it was translated into variou.s languages, and was rati- 
fied (together with the Heidelberg Catechism x'dth 
which it hurmonizo.s) by the Synod of Dort in 1610, and 
again at the Hague in 1651. — Miir. 

* Brandt's tiistnrie dor Roforvinlio. in on omtrent de 
Noderlanden, vol. i. book v. p. 2.53, &c. [translated into 
English ; see note 3, pages 500, 600, above.— /J. 

The words of Brandt, uhi supra, p. 254, 2.55, are 
these: “ Nochtans behielpen sick de Nederlandtsche (Je- 
reformeerden mot den titel van Augsburgschc Confes.sie, 
oin dat die te hove niet so onamgenajm was als do Cal- 
vinsche of Fransche, die de partijo doorgfens hleld te 
wesen een oproeriger Secte dan do I/Uthersche.** [This 
sentence stands as follows In the English translation : 
— “ Nevertheless the Dutch Reformed screened them- 
sijlves sometimes behind the Augsburgian Confession, 
because it was not so disagreeabie at court as the French 
or Calvlnian, since the latter sect was esteemed to be 
more addicted to tumults and uproars than the T.utlie- 
ran." Brandt’s Hist, pf the Iteformatimi, &c. vol. i. p. 
112.-7?. 

* Eo?cher’s Historia Motuum, par. iii. lib. iil. cap. 
lii. p. 36 ; Salig’s Ihstnrie dor /1up;shurs. ('on/ossion. 
vol. 11. h. Vi. chaps, iii. iv. v. p. 516; Ilegenvolscius, 
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and there throughout Poland three religious 
associations — those of the Bohemian Bre- 
thren, the Lutherans, and the Swiss. In 
order to oppose with greater vigour their 
common enemies, they held a convention 
at Sondomir in the year 1570, and entered 
into a kind of confederation, the terms of 
which are comprehended in a confession 
u.sually called the Agreement of Sendomir.® 
But as this compromise was deemed too 
condescending and injurious to the truth 
(for in it the opinions which separate the 
Lutherans from the Reformed were ex- 
prcs.-^ed in vague and ambiguous language), 
it was not long aLcr opposed by many of 
the Lutherans, and in the next century 
was entirely abrogated ; nor have those who 
desired and laboured to restore it to this 
day met with the success they had hoped 
for. In both the [Brandenburg and the 
Polish] Prussia.^, after the death of Luther 
and M(‘.lancthon, very large congregations 
of the Reformed religion were uatluired by 
several persons, which are still in a flou- 
rishing .state.® 

24. The Bohemian Bretliren as they are 
called, or the Moj avl.in.s, who wei e dc-scended 
from the better sort of lla3site.s, and had 
adopted some peculiar regulations designed 
especially to guard against the reigning 
vices, upon hearing of Luther’s efforts to 
reform the cliurcli, sent envoys to him as 
early as 1522, soliciting his friendship; and 


Hhtorla Brlosiar. Shinonirar. lib. i. cap. xvl. &o. p. 
71, Xc.; Soli;jjnac’s Uistohr do Pofopno, tome v. p. 40, 
A’C.; KixwtA, Pru’ripua lirlip-. RranfrfUroe in Pufnnia 
fata, Hatnb. 17.38, 4to. [The disciples of Luther from 
Saxony were not the first preachers of reformation in 
PoKand as Mosheim assorts. The Bohemian Brethren 
had been labouring there from the time of John Huss, 
and in the year 1500 they had nearly two hundred 
house.s of worship .and were favoured by many of the 
nobility. See Regonvolscius, ubi supra, and Srhroeckh, 
Kirohon'josrh. soil dor Hof, vol. ii. p. 667, 6HI. The 
mo.st eminent among the Reformed clergy of Poland 
was the famous John k Lasco, who preached some time 
in London, and returning to Poland in 1556 did much 
to advance the Reformation there. See his history and 
many of his letters in Gerdes, Miso.oU. (ironing, tom. 
i.— v. The ProtesUnts of Great Poland were chiotly 
Bohemian Brethren ; those of Little Poland embraced 
the views of the Swiss. Both these became united in 
1555, but their union with the Lutherans was not so 
easily effected.— Mur. [Regonvolscius, whose Systoma 
IHstorico-Chronohiricum Kr.rlosiiir. Slaeon. Utrecht, 
1652, is referred toTin this and the preceding note, was 
an assumed name. The author was Wengierski, a 
minister of the Reformed church. For much valuable 
information on the ecclesiastical history of Poland, see 
KraslnskPs WMorirat Sketch ?/ the Hefarnuitum m 
Poland, referred to at p. 686, note 2, above ? an o.x- 
cellcnt work, which baa boon translated into German, 
Lcip. 1841 o j ^ 

5 See JablonskPs Historia Consensus Sendommensit, 
Berlin, 1731, 4to ; and his Kpistola .dpolngetica, 
printed in the same yr^ar, and directed against the 
exceptions of a certain Poli.sh antagonist. [The 
English reader will find a translation of this Consensus 
with the original in Krasinski, ubi supra, vol. 1. p. 
383, fiO.— R. 

« Loscher’s Historia Motuum, par. iil. lib. vi. cap. i. 

p. 216. 
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afterwards from time to time, they proffered 
the hand of friendship to the Saxons and 
to other members of our community.* Nor 
did Luther and his friends find anything 
verjr censurable either in their doctrines or 
their discipline ; nay, the confession which 
they submitted to his judgment he did not 
indeed approve in all respects, yet he 
thought it might be tolerated ^ After the 
death of Lutlu r, most of the Brethren being 
expelled their country in the year 1547, 
many of them, and especially among those 
who settled in Poland, inclined towards the 
side of the Reformed. There seemed in- 
deed to be a renewal of the harmony between 
the Bohemians and the Lutherans at the 
time of the Agreement of Sendomir already 
mentioned; but the influence of this agree- 
ment was soon afterwards greatly weakened, 
find gradually all the Bohemians united 
themselves with the Swiss. ^ This union at 
first contained the stipulation that each 
community should enjoy its own regula- 
tions, and that they should keep up their 
separate racietings for worship; but in the 
following century, at the councils of Ostro- 
rog, A.D. 1620 and 1627, all diflerencc was 
done away; and the two (M)rnmunlties of 


> On tho doctrinal views of the Itohcinlan brethren 
and their church, sec tho folio witar l^apcrs hy Eisner, in 
Gordea’ (ironing : lirflvix Comfuu'fn.t Dooirhup 

Fratrum fiohemornm, in vol. iii. p. 381, &c.; De Imti- 
UUmw Catochi'tioa P'iltmiro-Rpformatd, vol. iv. p. 
.'II, &e. ; S(>rif>s Fpisroporum sim S/nnnrttm Lmitatis 
Fratmm liohm num, ibid. p. 45, with Addenda, 
p. 172, Sic.— n. 

* See Carpzov’s yarhrirhf rnn ti n Boinixrhen Prii- 
dorn, p. 4fj, ao. ; Rochor’s Theoltvyue 

SymboVea, p. 7(5, &c. [In tho year ir)22. the Uretliron 
sent two delegates to Luther, iiaiuv ly. John Horn and 
Mich. Weis, to congratulate liiin on his attaining to a 
knowledge of the truth. They nUo sent him soon 
ft ftcrwfirds a book entitled Instruction for C'/o'Wm/, which 
they had composed foi- the benefit of their church. 
Uut as they here exprc.sscd clearly tiicir opinion of the 
Lord's Supper (namely, that Christ himself was not 
actually present in it) and he freely censurt'd this opi- 
nion, their intercourse with Luther was for a tinio 
irderrupted. They were also displeased that ho was 
more solicitous about purity of doctrine than the resto- 
ration of occle.sliistical discipline. Hut as they per- 
ceived that it would be for their achantage to be 
reckoned among the adherents to the Augsburg Con- 
rcssion, they at times sought his communion and 
e.xhibitcd to him their Confession, which be afterwards 
cau.sed to be piiblKshcd. See Oomenius, Hixtoria Fva- 
irnm Tiahemorum, Halle, 1702, 4to, p. 22, /fee.; and 
Koeher, V<m den (rltiHbfm.ibekewitnisscn der Uumhehen 

Frankf. 1741. Svo.—.SWi^, 

3 Hesldos those who treat professedly of the Hoho- 
mlan Brethren, as Comenius, Camerarius, and Lasltius, 
the reader m.ay consult Ld.scher’s Hhtoria Motuuin, 
par. iii. lib. v. cap. vi. p. 99, /fee.; Salig’s Historic der 
Augsburg. Corife.txion, vol. li. b. vi chap. iii. p. .*>20, /fee.; 
Ttogenvoiscius, llistoma F.celcsiar, S/'iconicanim, lib i 
cap. xifi. xiv. xv. /fee. [On the Bohemian Reformation 
SCO Gicseler's Lchrlntrh d. Newren Kirchenges. vol i. 
5' English reader has now access to a 

detjulcd account of the religious changes in that coun- 
a recent publication entitled The Reformatim 
and Anti-Reformation in Bo/tcinia, Lond. 1845, 2 vol.s, 
translated from the German. The author’s name 
however is not given, which, with its scanty references i 
to authorities, detracts greatly from its value.--/2. | 


Bohemians and Swiss became consolidated 
into one, which took the name of the Church 
of the United Brethren, and retained the 
form and regulations of the Bohemians, but 
embraced the doctrines of the Reformed.^ 
25. The descendants of the Walden ses, 
who lived shut up in the valleys of Pied- 
mont, were led by their proximity to the 
French and Genevans to embrace their 
doctrines and worship. Yet they retained 
not a few of their ancient rules of discipline ' 
so late as the year 1630. But in this year I 
the greatest part of the Waldenses were 
swept off by pestilence; and their new ' 
teachers whom they obtained from France, | 
regulated all th(iir adairs according to the 
pattern of the French Reformed Church.^ , 
The Hungarians and Transylvanians were 
excited to burst tho bonds of superstition 
I by the writings and the disciples of Luther. 

1 Afterwards Mattlunv Devay and others in ' 
I a more private way, and then about the 
year 1550 Stephen Szegedin and others 
more openly, spread among them suctess- | 
fully the sentiments of the Swiss respecting i 
the Lord’s Supper and the government of , 
the church. This produced here as in other | 
countries, first, contests among tlie friend.s ! 
of a purer religion, and at leiigth a mani- j 
fest schism, which time has strengthened ! 
rather than diminished. « | 


‘ Regonvolsciu.s supra, lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 120. 
[On the (loetrinal views ol the Bohemian Brithren, 
which coinciilod generally with those of (hvlviii, Jo. 
Thooph. Eisner (one of that sect) wrote an elaborate 
treati.se entitled Rretus Conspectus Doctrhice Frafruin 
Ttohomnrum, in which he shows what was their Itclicf 
in the l.Mh, ICth, 170), and 18th centuries; and \vhi«>h 
i.s printed in Gerdes' Srrininm Antiquar. sitie iMisiu lla- 
nca Groningana, torn. iii. p. .3gl _..4.-,7,__ .V/n*. 

^ Loger’s Ilistoire Ghn'ralc des Kgliscs Vaudoiscs, 
livr. 4 . chap, x.xxiii. p, 205, 200 ; Scultet’a Annales Reno, 
rati Fnangdii, p. 294 ; Gerdes, Hisforla Eeangdii 
h'rntwati, tom. ii. p. 401. [In the year l.O.iO, the Wal- 
dtnises, having heard of the Reformation in Switzerland 
and Germany, sent two of their barbs or ministers, 
(Jco. Morel and Peter Ma.sson or Latome, to Berne, 
i.a.si), and Strasburg, to confer with tho Reformers 
thei’O. Their written communication to (Ecolampadius 
at Basil describes their faith and practice with great 
simplicity and candour ; and the written answer of 
(Jicolampadius was such as might bo expected— kind, 
alli'ctionate, and fraternal. See them in Gerdes, ubi 
supra, tom. ii. p. 401 — 417. In their council in An- 
grogno, A.D. 1.532, they adopted a short confession of 
fiith, profcs.sedly embracing the doctrines they had 
firmly believed for four hundred years, yet manifestly a 
departure in some particulars from the principles 
stated by their deputies to (Ecolampadius, and con- 
formed to the new view;< ho had communicated to them, 
c.specially in regard to free-will, grace, predestination, 
and several points of practical religion, bee this con- 
fession in Perrin’s History qf the tValdenses (English 
translation), part i. b. ii.'chap. iv. p. 59, /fee. In the 
same council they took mea.surc8 to procure an Impres- 
sion of the whole Bible in their native language, and 
also a supply of other religious books. See Perrin, ubi 
supra, p. (il. — Mur. [The history of this interesting 
people at a later period is referred to in the subsequeht 
century — R. 

® Debrezen’s Historia Kcclesia Reformat a> in Jhm- 
gariti fit Transyfrania, lib. ii. p. (J4, 72, 98, /fee. Com. 
pare the l/nschutdige Nachrichten, a.d. 1738. p. 1076, 
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26. After the promulgation of the For- 
mula of Concordy many of the German 
churches which before belonged to the 
Lutheran communion united themselves to 
the Reformed. Among these were the 
churches of Nassau, Ilanau, Isenburg, and 
others. In the year 1595, the princes of 
Anhalt, at the instigation especially of 
Wolfgang Amling, embraced the Reformed 
worship in place of the Lutheran, which 
produced a long contest between the inha- 
bitants of that principality and the Luther- 
ans.* In Denmark also, near the close of 
the century, the Reformed doctrines espe- 
cially in regard to the Lord’s Suj^per gained 
some footing; for that kingdom abounded 
in disciples and admirers of Melancthon, 
who were disposed to promote peace among 
the Protestants, at the head of whom was 
Nicholas Hemming, a pious and learned 
divine of Copenhagen. But the designs of 
Hemming and his friends becoming known 
prematurely, the other divines who were 
unwilling to have Lutheranism set aside 
opposed so many obstructions by means of 
the king, that those designs miscarried ^ 

27 . Moreover, the nations which held 
communion with the Swiss did not embrace 
all the Helvetic tenets and institutions. 
The Swiss indeed ardently wished them to 
do so, but untoward circumstances^ frus- 
trated their hopes. The English, as is well 
known, perseveringly rejected the eccle- 
siastical constitution and tlie form of worship | 
adopted by the other Reformed churches ; 
nor could they be persuadcid to receive the j 


4^ 0 . ; ITanor’s IJistoria EerM^siur. Trano/ln^twcarum, 
I’raiikf. )r)94, I'irno. [See above, p. 585, notes 2 and S. 
— /\Jnr. [Add to these authorities on the Lutherati side, 
Ribini’a Memorabilia Confeuionis in Regno 

HungaritP, Posen, ITciT-S'J, 2 vols. It brings down the 
iiistory to the year 1740. And on the side of the Ue- 
formed, sec the valuable work, containing many impor- 
tant public papers, edited by Lainpe and entitled 
Uhfnria. Ecclrsnc llrfornmlcB in IJnngaria et Transyl- 
vania, Utrecht, 1728, 4to, referred to by Mosheim in 
the beginning of tliis note under the name of the author, 
which was suppressed by Lampe. He was Paul Ember 
Dobreezinus, a minister of the Reformed church there. 
See Ribini, ubi supra, vol, i. p. 31. See also Bod, l)c 
Rejbnnationis Hangaricee Patronis, in Gerdcs, Mhcell. 
Groning. vol. iv. p. 133, &c.; and another dissertation 
by the kimo writer, who was a minister in Transyl- 
vania, l)e lieform. Hungar, Ministris, in Gerdcs, ubi 
supra, vol, iv. p, 340, &c. — R. 

1 Beehman’s IHstorie des Hauses Anhalt, vol. ii. part 
vi. p. 133, &c.; Kraft’s Ausfuhrliche Historie non dem 
E orcismo, p. 428, 497, &c. [Though the princes pro- 
fc.Hsed Calvinism, and introduced Calvinist ministers in 
all the churches where they had the right of patronage, 
yet the people were left free in their choice ; and the 
noblemen and their vassals who were attached to 
Lutheranism had secured to them the unrestrained 
exercise of their religion- By virtue of a convention 
made in 1079, the Lutherans were permitted to erect 
now churohea. The Zerbst lino, with the greatest part 
of its subjects, profess Lutheranism, but the three other 
linos with their respective territories are Calvinists. — 
Mad. 

* Pontoppidan’s Annates Ecdesiw Dankee Diploma- 1 
tid, torn. iii. p. 57, Sec. ' 
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common opinions of the Swiss respecting 
the Lord’s Supper and the divine decrees, 
as the public sentiments of the whole 
nation.^ The churches of the Palatinate, 
Bremen, Poland, Hungary, and Holland, 
agreed indeed with the Swiss or French 
rc48pecting the Lord’s Supper, the simplicity 
of their worship, and the form of church 
government ; but not likewise in respect to 
iredostination, wbi(!h difficult subject they 
eft to the discretion of individuals.* And 
down to the time of the Synod of Dort, no 
portion of the reformed community req^uired, 
by any positive injunction, a belief in the 
opinion of the Genevans respecting the 
causes of everlasting salvation and damna- 
tion. Yet the greatest part of the teachers 
In most of these countries gradually came 
spontaneously into the Genevan views, in 
consequence especially of the reputation 
and inliuence of the school of Geneva, to 
which most of the candidates for the minis- 
try of that age were accustomed to resort 
for instruction. 

28. The inspired books of the Old and 
New Testaments are lield by the Reformed 


‘ * It is truo indeed that the dootrino of Zwingll. who 

j represented the bread and wine as nothing more than 
the e.xtcrnal signs of tbo death of Christ, was not 
adopted by the church of England ; but the doctrine of 
Calvin wa.s embraced by that ehureh, and is plainly 
taught in the thirt.v-eigbth article of its faith. As to 
I what relates to tlie doctrine of tlie divine decrees, 
Mosheim is equally mistaken. The sevcMtoenth artiede 
of the church of England is, .as Idshop Burnet candidly 
acknowledges, framed according to St. Augustine’s 
doctrine, which scarcely dill*, rs at all from that of 
Calvin ; and though it be expressed with a certain 
latitude which renders it susceptible of a mitigated In- 
terpretation, yet it is very prohaiilo that those who 
penned it were patrons of the dootrino of absolute 
decrees. The very catitlous which are subjoined to this 
article intimate that Calvinism was what it was meant 
to establi.sh. Tt is certain that tlio Calvinistical doc- 
trine of predestination prevailed among the first English 
Reformers, the grc.atcst part of whom were at least 
Sublapsarian.9 ; in the reign of queen Elizabeth this 
doctrine was predominant, but after that period it lost 
ground imperceptibly, and wa.s renounced by the church 
of England in the reign of king Charles I. [not by the 
church, only by some of its ministers]. Some niembers 
of that church still adhered nevertheless to the tenets 
of Calvin, and maintained not only that the tlnrty-nino 
articles were Calvinistical, but also affirmed that they 
were not susceptible of being interpreted in that lati- 
tude for which the Annlnians contended. These 
episcopal votaries of Calvinism wore called Doctrinal 
Puritans. See Burnet’s Exposition of the XXX IX. 
Articles, art. 7, and Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
vol. i. p. bVJ.— Mad. [See also Toplady's History of 
Calnmism, 2 vols, 8vo ; bishop Tomlino’s liefutatiou of 
Calvinism, 8vo ; Scott’s Remarks on Tomltne on CaU 
ninism, 8vo ; and The Fathers, the Reformers, and the 
Public Formularies of the Church of England, in Har- 
mony with Calvin, &o. Philadelphia, 1817, 12mo, p, 108 
— 119. — Mur'. [Oil the other side however of this 
controversy, see the able Bampton Lectures of the late 
archbishop Lawrence, entitled An Attempt to Illustrate 
those Articles cf the Church of England which the Cal- 
vinists improperly consider as Calvinistical, Oxf. 1804, 
3d edit. 1838, which though ingenious is not con- 
vincing.—/?. 

* See Grotius, Apohgetirus eorum qui Ilollandia ante 
Mutationem, a.d. 1G18, pregfuerunt, cap. iii. p. 64, 
ed. Paris, 1640, I2mo. 
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to be the only source of divine truth, except 
that the English forbid contempt to be 
shown to the authority of the church in the 
five first centuries.* And they maintain 
equally with the Lutherans that these books 
are clear, full, and complete, so far as 
regards things necessary to salvation ; and 
that they are to be interpreted from them- 
selves [or inflepcndently and by comparing 
one part with another], and not after the 
dictates of human reason or of Christian 
antiquity. Several of their theologians 
indeed have been thought to extend too far 
the powers of human reason in comprehend- 
ing and explaining the nature of the divine 
mysteries ; and this has led many to repre- 
sent the Reformed as upholding two sources 
of religious knowledge, tlic holy Scriptures 
and reason or rather the capacity of the 
human mind. But in this matter, if we do 
not mistake the fact, both parties err 
through eagerness to vanquish and subdue 
their adversaries. For if we except the 
improper phraseology of certain individuals, 
it will appear that the Reformed in general 
believe, as we do, that absurdities can never 
be believed, and consequently that doc- 
trines which contain absolute absurdities 
must be false and cannot be believed ; yet 
they sometimes contentiously apply this 
principle to overthrow those Lutheran 
tenets which they reject, ^ 

29. The Reformed, if we restrict tliis 
appellation to those who approve the senti- 
ments of Calvin, dilfer from the Lutherans 
in regard to three subjects. —I. The doc- 
trine of the Holy Supper, in which the 
laitherans say that the body and blood of 
Christ are truly, though in an inexplicable 
manner, presented to both the pious and 


* There is nothing in the thlrty-nino articles of the 
church of England which implies its considering tiie 
writings of the fathers of the first five centuries a.s an 
authoritative criterion of religious truth. There is 
Indeed a clause in the Act of Uniformity [Act of Supro- 
macy] passed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, declaring 
that her delegates in ecclesiastical matters, should not 
determine anything to be heresy but what was ad- 
judged so by the authority of Scripture or by tlie first j 
four general councils ; and this has perhaps misled j 
Mosheim In the passage to which this note refers. 
Much respect indeed, and perhaps too much, has been 
paid to the fathers, but that has been alway.s a matter 
of choice and not of obligation. — Mad. [It was in 
ixigard to the constitution and government of the 
church rather than in articles of faith, that the church 
of Englahd paid more deference to the fathers than 
the rest of the Reformed did ; and on this subject they 
have actually copied after the practice of the first five 
centuries, as being obligatory upon the conscience. See 
sec. 20. p. 671, above, and Neal's History qf the Puri- 
tans, vol. i. chap. iv. p. 183, 184. — Mar. 

* Our author has here undoubtedly in view the Lu- 
theran doctrine of consubstantiation, which supposes 
the same extended body to be totally present in different 
places at one and tho same time. To call this a gross 
and glaring contradiction, seems rather the dictate of 
common sense than the suggestion of a contentious 
spirit. Mad. 
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the ungodly ; while the Reformed suppose 
that the human nature of Christ is present 
only by the symbols of it. Yet they do 
not all explain their doctrine in the same 
manner. II. The doctrine of the eternal 
decrees of God in regard to the salvation 
of men, the ground of which the Lutherans 
suppose to be, the faith or unbelief of men 
in Christ foreseen by God from eternity ; 
but the Reformed suppose it to be the free 
and sovereign good pleasure of God. III. 
Certain rites and institutions, which the 
Reformed think have a tendency to super- 
stition, but which tho Lutherans think are 
partly tolerable and partly useful to Chris- 
tians. Such are images in churches, sacred 
garments for the clergy, the private con- 
fes.sioii of sins, the use of small circular 
pieces of bread [wafers] such as were an- 
ciently distributed in the Holy Supper, the 
formula of exorcism as it is called in the 
.sacrament of baptism, and some others.' 
These the Reformed would have to be 
abrogated, because they think religious 
worship should he restored to its primitive 
simplicity, and the additions made to it be 
wholly struck olL* 


8 This was tho proper place for giving an account of 
the symbolical books of tho Reformed church; but 
Mosheim has entirely omitted that topic. No doubt 
the Reformed church, as one general community dis- 
tinct from Romanism and Lutlicranism, has not any 
books universally recognised as symbolical throughout 
its several churches. Jjut each churclj of the Reformed 
body has its own Confession, and these are ordinarily 
publi.shed together in one collection, and aro usually 
spoken of as tho Hyinboltcal books of tho Reformed 
church. The first collection of those Confessions was 
published at Geneva in l.'iSl, under the title of Ilarmo- 
nia Cofifossionumjidei Orthodoxarum et Reformatarum 
Eedesiarum. It comprised cloven confessions, tho arti- 
cles of which are classed togctlicr and printed in nine- 
teen different sections. Another collection appeared in 
1612, containing some additional matter entitled Corpus 
et Syntagma ConfessionianFidci, i^c. reprinted in Geneva 
in 16.54, in which the several confes.sions are given 
separately. Tho first-named collection was translated 
into English and published in the same form as the 
Latin copy, in London in 1613, 4to, and recently re- 
edited by the Rev. Peter Hall, 8vo, under the title of 
The Harmony qf Protestant Confessions, &c. London, 
1842. In this edition, the editor has subjoined three 
additional confessions which were not given in the edi- 
tion of 1643, namely, the English thirty-nine articles, 
the Irish articles, and the judgment of the Synod of 
Dort. The latest edition of tho Reformed Symbolical 
books is by the celebrated August! of Bonn, entitled. 
Corpus Lihrorum Symhoficorum qtti in Eedesia Reforma- 
toruinAuctoritatemPuhlicam oblinuerunt, Elberf. 1827, 
8vo. The confessions are arranged chronologically, 
and comprise the following : — The three Swiss confes- 
sions, the French confession of 1561, the English thirty- 
nine articles, the Scots confession of 1-560, the Dutch 
or Belgic confession, the articles of the Synod of Dort, 
tho Hungarian confession of 1570, the two Polish con- 
fessions of Sendomir in 1570 and Thorn in 1595, the 
early Bohemian confession, the Tetrapolitan, the Bran- 
denburg confession in German, and the Leipsic Agree- 
ment of 1631 also in German, the Declaration at 
Thorn in 1645, the Helvetic Agreement or Formula 
consensus on the doctrine of Grace in 1675, together 
with the Genevan and Heidelberg Catechisms. With 
the exception of the two documents in German, all tlx- 
rest are in Latin. The compiler purposely omitted tiu 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms, onthegrout>H 
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30. This short list of topics will be seen 
to be in fact a long one, by those who are 
aware what a multitude of abstruse ques- 
tioiis extending through the whole system 
of theology these few difTerenccs produced. 
For the controversy respecting the mode of 
the presence of Christ’s body and blood in 
the Holy Supper afforded to the polemics 
ample room to expatiate on the mysteries 
of religion, or the nature and use of the 
sacraments; and to institute subtle dis- 
cussions respecting the majesty and glory 
of Christ’s human nature, the communica- 
tion of divine attributes to it, and the pro- 
per attitude of the mind in the worship of 
Christ. The dispute respecting the divine 
decrees afforded abundant matter for debate 
on the nature of the divine attributes and 
particularly God’s justice and goodness, on 
ihe certainty and necessity of all events, on 
the connexion between human liberty and 
divine providence, on the extent of the 
love which God has for men, and of the 
blessings procured for us by the merits of 
Christ; on the nature of that divine influ- 
ence which renews the minds of men, on 
the perseverance of the persons who are 
appointed to eternal life in the covenant of 
God, and on various other subjects of no 
small moment. Nor was the last dissen- 
sion, respecting rites and institutions, un- 
prolific. For besides discussions respecting 
the origin and antiquity of certain rites, it 
produced the following controversies by no 
means contemptible: — What kind of things 
are they which may be justly denominated 
indifferent, or neither good nor bad? IIow 
far is it proper to yield to an adversary 
who contends about things in their nature 
indifferent? How far does Christian liberty 
extend? Is it lawful, for the sake of gra- 
tifying the people, to retain various ancient 
customs and institutions, which have a super- 
stitious aspect yet are capable of a good in- 
terpretation? and others of a similar nature. 

31. It has been debated, and somotinies 
with great warmth of feeling, particularly 
among the English and the Dutch, to whom 
rightfully belong the government of the 

church and the power of establi.^hing rules 
and regulations in matters of religion. In 
those contests, those have come off victo- 
rious who maintain that the authority to 
regulate sacred affairs is, by the appoint- 
ment of Christ himself, vested in the church, 
and therefore ought by no means to bo 
committed into the hands of civil inagis- 
trates ; yet they admit the right of temporal 
sovereigns to advise and to succour the 
church when in trouble, to assemble and 
preside in the conventions of the church, to 
see that her oflicers decree nothing prejudi- 
cial to the commonwealth, and to strengthen 
and confirm with their authority the decrees 
of the ministers of religion. The, kings of 
England indeed, from the time of Ilenry 
VJII. have declared themselves to be su- 
preme heads of the church as well in spiri- 
tual as in temporal things ; and it is manifest 
that Henry VI 11. and his son Edward VE. 
attached very ample powers to this title, 
and considered themselves authorized to do 
whatever the Roman pontiffs might do.* 
Rut (piecn Elizabeth greatly limited this 
prerogative, and dticlared that the authority 
of the kings of England did not extend to 
religion itself and to things sacred, but only 
to the persons who teach religion and 
minister in sacred things.^ In England 

* Neal’s [Jisfoty, vol. i. ch. i. p. 11, and others. 

* Lo Courayor’.s Snpplvment mu Dviu Ounrtigos pour 
la Defense do la Validity drs Ordinations Anglicanes, 
chap. XV. p. 416, &c. [Couraycr’s book I have not seen; 
but in what respects queen Elizabeth limited the powers 
of the kings of England as supremo heads of tho 
church, or when and where she declared that the regal 
power did not extend to religion itself and to things 
sacred, I am unable to determine. IJurnet indeed 
( Hist. <\f the Reform, vol. iii. p. 4!to, cd. London, 182.5) 
says of the power conferred on Elizabeth at the com- 
mencement of her reign by the Act of Supremacy ; “ It 
was In many thing.s short of the authority that king 
Henry had claimed.” But he spccilies no particulars ; 
and it is well known that Henry far transgressed the 
limits which he protended to set to liis owm power as 

j head of the church. Neal says of the power given to 
' Elizal^eth by the above act of her parliament : ” Nor is 
it the whole that tho queen claimed, who sometimes 
stretched her prerogative beyond it.” {Hist, of the 
Puritans, vol. i. ch. iv. p. 168.) Hume says of this act, 
(Hi.vf. of England, vol. iv. ch. xxxviii. p. 151, edit. 
1‘hilad. 1810); “ Though tho queen was there denomi- 
nated governess, not head, of the church, it conveyed 
the same extensive power which, under tho latter title, 
had been exercised by her father and brother.” And 
he adds (Ibid. p. 274): ” Scarcely any sovereign before 
Elizabeth, and none after her, carried higher, both in 
speculation and practice, the authority of the crown.” 

He likewise says (p. 290) : ” Religion was a point of 
which Elizal)cth was, if possible, still more Jealous 
than of mutters of state. She pretended that, in quality 
of supreme head or governor of the church, she was 
fully empowered, by her prerogative alone, to decide all 
questions which might arise with regard to doctrine, 
discipline, or worship ; and she never would allow her 
parliaments so much as to take these points into con- 
sideration.” And tho whole history of her reign ap- 
pears to confirm these statements, which’are so contrary 
to tho assertions of Moshelm. See Hume, ubi supra, 
vol. iv. p. 150, &c. 272, 290, kc. 292, 336, 364, &e. 462. 
The powers of the English monarchs, as heads of the 
church, from Henry V 11 1, to Charles I. are thus de- 
fined bv Neal, in his History qf tho Puntans, vol. i 

that they did not possess the full authority of symbolical 
books among Presbyterians ; and the authority he quotes 
for this singular piece of information is a statement by 
Whiston, that in a meeting of Presbyterian ministers in 
London in 1719, a majority had decided against sub- 
scription to the Confession ! as if this Arlan vote affected 
its authority in Scotland, Ireland, or in other Presbyte- 
rian churches. I may add that the Westminster Con- 
fession and the two Catechisms were translated into 
Latin by G. Dillingham, and printed at Cambridge in 
1656, and at Edinb. in 1694, under the title of Confessio 
Fidei in Conventu Theologorum authoritate Farliamfinti 
yJnglicani indicto elabornta, &c. The Shorter Catechism 
was also translated into Greek by TIohn Harmer, Regius 
Professor of Greek in Oxford, and printed, with a Lati^n 
version au regard^ as ‘H KanjYTjo-tv Xpi<maf'iKtj9 

0pt]<TK€ta^ <ruyTO(Jt.<oTepa, I.'Ond. 1659, 18mo. — It> 
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therefore the constitution of the' church is 
very nearly the same as that of th<^ state. 
The clergy, distributed into two houses 
called the upper and lower houses of Con- 
vocation, are assembled by the order of the 
kii^ and a summons from the archhishop 
of Canterbury ; and they decree by common 
consent whatever the interests of the church 
are thought to demand; and the king and 
Parliament give to their decrees the sanc- 
tions and authority of laws.* Yet this 
subject has been much controverted, the 
king and the Parliament putting one con- 
struction upon the ecclesiastical constitution, 
and the rulers of the church, particularly 
those who think the church is an indepen- 
dent body, giving a diderent construction 


di. iv. p. 161) — 172; — “ They never preten<lcd to be 
spiritual persona, or to exercise any part of the eccle- 
^iilstical function in their own person; they neither 
preached’ nor administered tlie sacraments/* ike. “ Hut, 
abating this point, it appears very probable, that all the 
jurisdiction and autliority claimed i)y tho pope, as the 
liead of the churcli, was transferred to tiie king by 
the Act of Supremacy, as far as was consistent with 
the laws of the land then in being, though since it has 
undergojie some abatements.’* He then proceeds to the 
following specirtcations ; I. The kings and queens 
of England claimed autliority in matters of faith, and 
to be the ultimate judges of wliat is agreeable or repug- 
nant to the word of God." “II. W ith regard to dis- 
cipline,— the king is the supreme mid ultimate judge in 
tho spiritual courts by bis delegates, ns he is in the 
courts of coininon law by his judges." “III. As to 
rites and ceremonies, the Act of Uniformity ( 1 Pdij:. 
cop. 1.) says expressly, that the queen’s majesty, by ad- 
vice of her ecclesiastical commissioners, or of her 
metropolitan, may ordain and publish such ceremonies 
or rites as may be most for the advancement of God’s 
glory and the edifying of the clmrch. Accordingly, 
licr majesty publislied her injunctions without sending 
them into convocation or piirUainent, and erected a 
court of High Commission for ecclesiastical causes, 
consisting of commissioners of her own nuniination, to 
see them put in execution. Nay, so jealous was queen 
Elizabeth of this brand) of her prerogative, that she 
would not sufler her high court of parliament to pass 
any lull for the amendment or alteration of the cere- 
monies of the church, it being (as she said) an invasion 
of her prerogative. ’ “ lY. The kings of England 

claimed tho solo power of the nomination of bishops ; 
and the deans and chapters were obliged to choose 
those whom their majesties named, under poualty of a 
pramunire ; and after they were chosen and conse- 
crated, tliey might not act hut by commission from the 
crown." “ V. No coxivocation or synods of the clerey 
can assemble but by a writ or precept from the crown; 
and when assembled, they can do no business without 
the king's letters patent, appointing them the particular 
subjects they are to debate upon ; and after all, their I 
canons are of no force without tlie royal sanction." ! 
“ Upon the whole it is evident, by the express words of 
several statutes (31 Hen. Vin.chap.xvii. 1 Eliz. c. i.), 
that all jurisdiction, ecclesiastical as well as civil, was 
vested in the king, and taken away from the bishops, 
except by delegation from him. The king was chief 
in the dctermhiation of ail causes in tlie church ; ho 
had authority to make laws, ceremonies, and constitu- 
tions, and without him no such laws, ceremonies, or 
constitutions, are or ought to be of force. And lastly, 
all .appeals, w hich before hud been m.ade to Rome, are 
for ever hereafter to bo made to his majesty’s chancery, 
to be ended and determined, as the manner now is, by 
delegates." — Mur. 

‘ Cosin, De Ecclfsifu Angitcance Rdigione et Disci- 
plina, cap. viii. p. 5:1. in Smith's HUb Kruditiss. Vvo~ 
rum, London, 1700, 4to; Wilkins, De Vet. et Mod. 
Synodi Anglic. Consti tut tone, in his Omcit. Mug. Brit. 
tom. i. ij, vii. &c. 


of it. Anfl in fact, tlio ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of England has not a fixed and 
uniform character, but it depends on custom 
and usage and the fluctuations of time ratlicr 
than on established laws. 

32. The question, what is the best form 
and organization of a Cbiistian church? 
produced likewise warm contests, which 
hitherto no means have been found able to 
decide. ‘ The Genevans guided by Calvin 
judged it proper that the private aflliiis of 
single churches should be directed by a 
body of elders or presbyters, all equals; 
that matters of a more public and imjiortant 
character should be decided in conventions 
of delegated elders in the provinces; and 
that the interests of the whole church and 
matters of special difllculty should be dis- 
cussed, as anciently, in a council of the 
whole church. 2 Nor did tho Genevans 
omit any exertions to persuade all their 
confederates to euihi ace this system. Rut 
the English judged tho old system of church 
government to be vciry sacred, and therefore 
not to be changed. This system coininits 
the inspection and care of certain minor 
provinces exclusively to the bishop; under 
the bishops arc the jnesbyters of single 
churclies; under the j)resl)}’lers are the 
ministers or deacons; and the common in- 


* Maclaine tliinks Mosheim has hero made a great 
mistake, in .specifying three judicatories as provided by 
the Genevan plan, wliile in fact the Genevan republic 
liud but two ecclesiastical liodies, the Venerable Com- 
pany of the pastors and professors, and the Coirsistory. 
lint there is no need of severe criticism. The Tresby- 
ler an system is simply this: that sinjUu e-hurehe.s should 
eucli have a judicatory composed of all the elders be- 
longing to it ; that this judicatory be responsible to 
one or more higher judicatories, composed of delegated 
elders ; and tljat the highest judicatory bo that of a na- 
tional .synod, constituted in tiie saine manner. Wliere 
tho state is very small, as that of Geneva, tliere would 
be but one delegated body in which each individual 
church would be represented. But in larger states, as 
France, Holland, and Scotland, there would be a gra- 
dation of three or four distinct judicatories, each higher 
composed of delegates from the next lower. In France, 
there were (1), Con.sistories or church sessions (2), tho 
Elderships or I’resbyteries (3), tho provincial councils, 
and (4) the national Synods, all formed on this plan. 
In Scotland originally the lowest judicatory was that 
of three or four contiguous churches united, then the 
provincial synods, and last the General Assembly. But 
at an early period each church came to have its distinct 
session ; and this produced a gradatio)i of four judica- 
tories in Scotland. But wliile the Ri formed admitted 
of no higlier judicatory than a national council, or con- 
sidered the church of each country as'an independent 
body, tliey allowed of a connexion between national 
cliurches. Tlius the national synods of the Frencli 
church in this century held a continued correspondence 
by letters and envoys with the church of Geneva, and 
also regularly sent representatives to the Reformed 
church of the Low Countries, and received delegates 
from them. And in the next century, the Reformed 
Dutch church invited the Reformed churches of France, 
Germany, England, &c. to assist them, by their repre- 
sentatives, in the national synod of Dort. So at the 
present day, in the United States of America, the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Presbyterian church annually 
exchanges delegates with the General Associations of 
tho New-England States, and also holds correspon- 
dence with some transatlantic bodies. — Mur» 
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terests of the whole body are discussed in 
assemblies of the bishops and those next in 
rank to them. And this system, with some 
exceptions, is adopted by the Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren who belong to the 
Reformed church.* This single disagree- 
ment, as each party traceil the origin of its 
own system to Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
was sudicient to divide the whole Reformed 
church into sects, and in fact it rent the 
English clmrdi into two factions, to tin* 
great injury of the community. But in 
contravention of the wishes of many, the 
prudence of certain excellent individuals 
prevented the evil from spreading abroad, 
and destroying the fellowship of foreigners 
with the English. These men disseminated 
the principle that Jesus Christ prescribed 
no dehnite form of government for hl.s 
church, and therefore that every nation 
may fi ame such a system for itself as the 
circumstances of the country re(iuire, pro- 
vided it be not prejudicial to the trutli 
nor tend to tlio restoration of superstition. * 
33^ Calvin believed tiiat those who led 
vicious and ungodly lives ought to be de- 
prived of communion in divine ordinances, 
and that proiligates and the slivcs of lust 
were also to be restrained by the laws of 
the stale. In this matter he dllFered from 
Zwingli, who ascribed all power to the ma- 
gistrates alone, and would not allow to the 
ministers of religion the right to exclude 
transgressors from the church, or to de- 
prive them of the comnumion.* And so 
great was the influence of Calvin at Geneva, 

• See the Epixtold deOi dhutlione et SuccessioneEpis^ 
cnpali. in Unitate Fratrum Bohemorum cumervata, in 
I’fafT'.s Institiil. Juris Eccles. p. 410. 

* Here may be consulted with advantage the discus- 
sions on the subjo.H between Fred. Spanheiin and.lohn 
Van der Waeyeii. in the w^rks of Spanheini, tom ii. 
lib. viii. ix. p. 106^, &c. The same opinion i.s said to 
have been embraced by the British divines who lived 
near the time of the Refori nation, and to have l>een 
first repudiated by Archbishop Whitgift. Neal, lUs- 

1 tortfpfthe PuritemK, vol. iii. p. 140. [This statement 
is incorrect as respects Archbishop Whitgift. Neal says 
(vol. iii. p. 117, ed, London, H22), “Most of our 
iirst Roformer.s were so far in these sentiments” (those 
of the Erastians) “ as to maintain, that no one form of 
church government is prescribed in Scripture as an 
invariable rule for future ages; as Cramner, Redmayn, 
Cox, Ac.; and Archbishop Whitgift, in his controversy 
with Cartwright, delivers the same opinion ; ‘ I deny 
(says he) that the Scripture has set down any one cer- 
tain form of church government to bo perpetual.’ ” 
“ The chief patrons of this scheme in the (Westminster) 
Assembly were Hr. Lightfoot. Mr. Colman, Mr. Sel- 
den, Mr. Whitlock ; and in the House of Commons, 
besides Selden and Whitlock, Oliver St. John, Esq. 
Sir Thomas Widdrington, John Crew, Esq. Sir ,lohn 
inpsley, and others of the greatest names.”— -J/wr. 

3 See the excellent letter of Rud. Gualthor.in Fueslin’g 
Cpnturia i. Epistulur. Reformat^ p. 471, where ho says: 
“Excommunicatlonein neque Zwinglius— n^uo Bullln- 
gerus unquam probarunt, et — obstitemnt iis qul earn 
aliquando voluerunt Introducere. — Basilise quidem 
(Ecolampadiua, multum dissuadentc Zwinglio, insti- 
tuerat— adeo non durabilis fuit ilia constitutio, ut 

j (Ecolampadtus illarn abrogarit,” ko. Compare p. 90. 


that he was 'able, thougli with great perils 
and amid perpetual conflicts with the pa- ! 
trons of licentiousness, to establish there a 
rigorous syslom of moral discipline, sup- 
ported and exercised with the countenance 
of the laws, whereby abandoned characters 
were first excluded from the church by the 
ecclesiastical court or the Consistory, and 
then were either banished the city or re- 
strained by other punishments.^ The clergy 
in the cantons of Switzerland wished to 
copy after this discipline of Calvin, and to 
obtain the same power over transgressors ; 
hut their desires and eflbrts were in vain. 
For the ])cople in tlu^ cantons of Berne, 
Zurich, Basil, Sec. would by no means 
allow a removal of the boundaries set by 
Zwingli to till? jurisdiction of the church, 
or permit the enlargement of its powers 
and prerogatives.® 

34. That all branches of beaming both 
sacred and profane were everywhere suc- 
cessfully cultivated among the Reformed 
in this century, is well known ; and the 
nmiVTous monuments of their splendid 
talents which are still preserved forbid any 
one to be ignorant of the fact. Zwingli 
was disposed to c.xclude philosophy from 
the church but the succeeding Swiss 
doctors soon discovered that in such a 
world as this, and especially in the dispute s 
on religious subjects, a knowledge of it 
cannot be dispensed with. Hence wli(3n 
Calvin erected the academy of Geneva in 
1 558, he at once provided for it a professor 
of philosophy. But this professor was 
required to explain in his lectures none but 
the Aristotelian philosophy, which then 
reigned in all the schools. ^ Nor did the 
other universities of the Reformed sufler a 

< Nothing cau.scd Calvin more troubles, cabals, and 
perils at Geneva, than his detern)ined residution to 
purge the church of transgressors, and to restrain and ( 
punish those who v iolated the rules established by the 
church, or by the Consistory which represented the 
church. See'his Life written by Bc^a and prefixed to 
his letters ; the Notes to the second volume of Spon’s 
flistoire de Gtmeoe ; and Calvin himself in his I.etters, 
especially in those which he wrote to James do Falais 
or Do Bourgogne, published at Amsterdam, 1741, 
8vo, p. 126, 127, 132, 153, 157. The party at Genova 
which defended the former licentiousness of morals, 
not only with their tongues but by their actions and 
with force of arms, and which Calvin called.the sect of 
the Libertines, was very poweiful. But Calvin’s reso- 
lution was also invincible, and his rigorous discipline 
triumphed. 

^ Sec for example the comraotion.s at Lausanne, in the 
Museum lleloetivum, toni. ii. p. 119, &c. The disputes 
on this sul'ject among the people of the Palatinate, who 
wished to adopt the Genevan discipline, are described 
by A king, in his Hist, Eccles. Palatina, and by Struve, 
in his P/iilzischii Kirchenhist. p. 212, &c. 

0 Zwingli, in the dedication of his book on true and 
false religion to Francis I. king of France, says ex- 
pressly, on p. 12, “Phllosophi® Interdictum est a Christ! 
scholis, at isti (the Sorbonlsts) fecerunt cam coelestis 
verb! maglstram.” 

^ Beza's Epist. Theolog. Ep. .xxxvi. pag.166; “ Certum 
nobis ac constitutum est et in ipsls tradendls Logic!'* 
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different philosophy to be taught in them. 
Yet at Basil, the system of Peter Ramus 
was for a time preferred by sonjc to that 
of Aristotle. * 

35. The Reformed church from its very 
commencement had many expositors of the 
Scriptures, several of whom were ingenious 
and excellent. Zwingli’s labours in ex- 
j)lanation of most of the books of the New 
Testament are not to be despised. He 
was followed by Henry Bullinger, John 
CNcolampadius, Wolfgang Musculus, and 
many others, not his equals indeed in 
genius and learning, yet all of them merit- 
ing some praise. But the first rank among 
the interpreters of this age is deservedly 
assigned to John Calvin, who endeavoured 
to expound nearly the whole of the sacred 
volume; and to Theodore Beza, whose 
New Testament illustrated with learned 
remarks of various kinds, especially critical 
ones, has been often published, and has not 
to this day lost all the renown and estima- 
tion in which it was formerly held. It is 
an honour to most of these expositors, that 
disregarding allegories and mystical inter- 
pretations, they endeavour to ascertain the 
literal import of the language used by the 
inspired men ; but on the other hand some 
of them, and in particular Calvin, have 
been reproached, because they venture to 
refer to Jewish aflairs some predictions of 
the ancient prophets which relate to Jesus 
Christ and represent him as present to their 
view, and thus have deprived Christianity 
of important corroboration. ^ 

30. The state of dogmatic theology 
among the Swiss and the other Reformed 
was much the same as it was among the 
Laitherans. Zwingli early collected and 
digested the principal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in his little book on True and False 
lieligio7i. Afterwards, John Calvin pro- 
duced a much larger and more perfect work 
of this sort^ entitled Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Fellgiont^ which long held the same 


et in ceteris explicandis disciplinis, ab Aristotclis scii- 
tentia ne tantillnm quidem deflectere.” 

1 See Brandt’s yita Jacobi yirmmii, and the notes we 
formerly annexed to it, p. 8, 12, 13. 

* See Hunnius, Calmnm Judaizam, 'VVittemberg, 
1695, 8vo ; to which Para?U8 opposed his Cahunus 
Ort/iodoxux, Neustadt, 169.5, 8vo, [Even the Catholics 
have done Calvin the justice to rank him among the 
good commentators. Simon, in his Histoire Cnt. du 
I'ieuz Test. p. 434, places him above Luther as to dis- 
crimination and soundness of judgment, though he 
ascribes to Luther more knowledge of the Hebrew, 
lie adds : “ Au rcste, Calvin aiant I’esprit fort elev6 on 
trouve dans tons sos Commentaires sur I’Ecriture un 
jo ne-scai-quoi qui plait d’abord, et comme lil s’^toit 
princlpaleraent appliqu6 k connoitre I'homme, il a 
rernpli ses Livres d’une Morale qui touche.” — Schl. 

* Oerdes has given the literary history of this most 
celebrated work in iiis Miser li. Groninc. vol. i. p. 4A1; 
&c. The English reader will see a full account of it 
In Scott’s Continuation qf Milner's Church Hist. vol. 
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rank and authority in nearly all countries of 
the Reformed church which Melancthon’s 
Commpn-place Book {Loci Communes) did 
amon^ the Lutherans. Calvin was suc- 
ceeded by many writers on dogmatic theo- 
logy, some more prolix and others more 
concise, as Musculus, Peter Martyr, Pisca- 
tor, and others. The earlier the writer iii 
this department, the less ho has of subtlety 
and philosophical discrimination; and in 
this they resemble Calvin, whose Institutes 
are written in a perspicuous and elegant 
style, and have nothing abstruse and dilli- 
cult to be comprehended in the arguments 
or mode of reasoning. But after a while, 
the Aristotelico- Scholastic philosophy which 
was everywhere inculcated invaded also 
the fields of theology; and it was every- 
where barren, thorny, and fiightfiil, by 
means of its barbarous terms, its captious 
interrogatories, its subtle distinctions, and 
its rubbish of useless matter. < 

37 . Their instructions for regulating the 


ill. p. 497, It was translated into Engli.-^h by 

Norton so early a» 1.561. an edition whieli was fre- 
quently reprinted during tlio remainder of that century. 
More recently it has been translated by John Allen, 
Lond. 1813, 3 vols. 8vo. — R. 

Yet what is called the scholastic mode of treating 
theology appears to have pervaded the Reformed 
church Bornewliat later than it did our church. At 
least it was quite recent in Holland at the time of the 
council of Dort [a.d. 1619]. In this council, John 
Maccovius, a professor at Franckcr who was initiated 
in all the mj'steries of the philosophic schools, was 
accused by Sibr. Lubbert of corrupting the truths of 
revelation. The case being investigated, the judges 
decided that Maccovius had not indeed perverted Chri.s- 
tian doctrines, but that he employed a mode of teaching 
of less simplicity than was proper ; for be followed 
rather the example of the Scholastic doctors than that 
of tlio Holy Spirit. We will give the decision of the 
council in the language of Walter Balcanquall, in his 
epistle to Sir Dudley Carleton (which is the 3.50th 
of the Kpisfolce Ecclesiastirte, published by Limborcb, 
p, .574): — ‘‘Maccovium — nullius ha3reseo.s reum teneri — 
peccasse cum, quod quihusdain ambiguis et obscuris 
Scholasticis phrasibus usus sit ; quod Scholasticiun 
docendi modum conetur in Belgicis Academiis intru- 
ducere. Mouendvun esse eum, ut cum Spiritu Saneto 
loquatur, non cum Bcllarmino et Suarezio.” Maccovius 
did not obey these admonitions, as is manifest from 
his writings, which are full of scholastic wit and knotty 
discussions He therefore seems to have first taught 
the Dutch to philosophise on revealed religion. Yet 
he had associates, as William Ames and others. And 
it must be true that this philosophic or scholastic form 
of theology was e.xtensively prevalent among the Re- 
formed, anterior to the Synpd of Dort, if that be true 
which Simon Episcopius states in his last oration to 
his disciples at Leyden ; namely, that he had studiously 
avoided it, and had thereby incurred the violent hatred 
of the other doctors. He says (in Limborch's Vita 
F.piseopii, p. 123): ” Videbam veritatem multarum et 
maximarum rerum in ipsa ScriptuVa sacra, elaboratls 
humana industria phrasibus, ingenlosis vocabularum 
fictionibus, locorum communium artiflciosis texturis, 
oxquisitls terminorum ac formularum inventionibus 
adee involutam, perplexam et intricatam redditam 
csso, ut (Edipo ssepe opus esset ad Sphingem illam 
Thcologicam enodandam. Ita est, et hino primse 
lacrymee.” And, a little after, p. 124, he adds: “ Redu- 
cendam itaque terminorum Apostolicorum et cuivls 
obviorum simplicitatem semper sequendam putavi, et 
sequestrandas, quas Academlee et Scholss tanquam pro- 
prias sibi vindicant, Logicas, pbilosophioasque specu- 
lationes ac dictiones.” 
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life and conduct are annexed for the most 
part by the Reformed theologians of this 
age to their doctrines of faith, which was 
according to the example of Calvin, whom 
they nearly all follow as their guide. For 
In the last chapter but one of his Institutes, 
he treats of the civil power or the govern- 
ment of the state, and in the last chapter, 
of the life and conduct of a Christian ; but 
he is less full than the importance and 
copiousness of the subject demand. Those 
otherwise excellent men were prevented 
from labouring to elucidate and systema- 
tize this branch of sacred knowledge, by 
the same causes which diverted our theo- 
logians from it, and especially by the 
tumult of perpetual controversy. It is 
conceded by eminent divines among the 
Reformed, that William Perkins, an Eng- 
lishman,* first undertook to ex{>lain in a 
more accurate manner the science of prac- 
tical theology, which Calvin and his 
contemporaries had left in a rude and 
imperfect state. With him was associated, 
among the Hollanders, William Tellng,^ 
who wrote however in the Dutch language. 
Tn emulation of them, William Ames, an 
Englishman,^ but a theologian of Frane- 
ker in Holland, undertook to compose 

a complete system of practical theology. < 
Afterwards others prosecuted the subject. 

38 . There did not arise in this century 
so many sects and religious contests among 
the Reformed as there were among us ; a 
fact which, while they may esteem it much 
to their credit, may be easily traced to 
adequate causes by one acquainted with 
the history of the Reformed church.® Yet 
John Calvin mentions and confutes one 
very pernicious faction, which was far 
worse than any of ours ; namely, the sect 
of the Libertines or the Spirituals, which 
originated from Anthony rockes, Gerhard 
Ruir, Quintin, and others, its leaders and 
founders, in Flanders ; and thence passed 
into France, where it obtained countenance 
from Margaret, the queen of Navarre and 
sister of Francis I. and found patrons like- 
wise in other sections of the Reformed 
church.® These Spirituals, if we carefully 
consider all that Calvin and others have 
written against them, maintained, though 
not always with sufficient perspicuity (for I 
do not know that any of their own. writings 
are extant), that God himself works all 
things in all men, or is the cause and 
author of all human actions ; that there- 
fore the common notions of a diflerence 

1 WilHam Perkins was born in 155^. educated at 
Cambridge, where ho became iVllow of his college and 
also the nnnislei* of a part-ili. 11c died in 1C02, aged 
41. In early life he was profane, prodigal, and given 
to intemperance; but when reformed, he became 
cjuinent for piety and an exemplary life. He was a 
Puritan, and as such repeatedly persecuted, was strictly 
Calvinistlc, a very popular and faithful preacher, and a 
voluminous writer. Ilis works, which were printed 
in Latin at Geneva, 1003, in 3 vols. fol. have been much 
read and admired on the Continent. See IJrook’s 
Liifea (\f the PurHatv<t, vol. li. p. 1‘2U, &c. — Mur* [His 
works in English also fill three vols. fol. Oambr. 160B ; 
they were several times reprinted in the early part of 
that century. He was rather a practical than a philo- 
sophical or scientific writer on moral theology ; and it 
is probable that he owe.s the position which he here 
occupies in the pages of Mosheim to the circumstance 
of the Genevan translation having rendered his works 
more accessible to continental scholars than those ©f 
others of his countrymen.— /f. 

* Teling died in 1629 at Haerlom, where he was a 
preacher. His practical writings bear the marks of 
that age, and generally have allegorical titles ; e.g. 
The Pole-Star of Genuine Piety. At this day, they are 
useful only in the history of practical theology. — Schl. 

s In the original text, Dr. Ames is called a Scotchman. 
So palpable an error is corrected without scruple in the 
translation. He was born in the county of Norfolk, 
England, in the year 1576, educated at Cambridge 
under Mr. Perkins, became fellow of his college, was 
a zealous Puritan, and persecuted in I CIO. Ho fled 
into Holland, preached a while in the English church 
at the Hague, was made professor of divinity at Franc- 
ker, resigned the office at the end of 12 years on 
account of his health, and retired to Rotterdam, 
where he died in 1633, aged 67 His widow and chil- , 
dren removed to New-England, to which he had intended 1 
to emigrate. He was learned, acute, soundly Calvinistic, i 
and a strict Independent. His writings are numerous, 
chiefly polemic and doctrinal, and written in a clear, 
ooncise, nervous Latin style. See Middleton's Biogra- 
phia' Eoangelica, vol. iii. p. 45, Sea. and Brook's Lives 
of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 405, Sec . — Mur. 

< Sco the Dedication and Preface to Ames’ formerly 
very famous work, De Conseientia ct ejus Jure. In 
page 3 of the Preface, among other things, ho says : 
“Quod ha‘C pars prophotiai (i‘.e. practical theology), 
hactenus minus fuerit exculta, hoc indo fuit, quod pri- 
mipilares nostri pgrpetuo in acie adversius hostes pug- 
nare, fidem pro^ugnare et aream occle.sifl) purgaro, 
necessitate quiuiam cogebantur, ita ut agros et vineas 
plantarc et rigare non potucrint ex voto, sicut hello 
ferventc usu venire solet.” His Exhortation, addressed 
to the theological students at Franeker, and subjoined 
to the above work, is worthy of perusal. From this 
address we may learn among other things, that in the 
universities of the Reformed, tho chief attention was 
then bestowed on dogmatic and polemic theology, and 
that, practical theology lay neglected : “ Theologi prai- 
clare se instructos putant ad omnen officii sui partes, 
si dogmata tantum intelligant. Ncque tamen omnia 
dogmata scrutantur, sed ilia sola, quai precipue solent 
agitari ct in controversiam vocari.” 

^ Maclaine says here ; “ Mosheim ought to have 
given us a hint of his manner of accounting for this, 
to avoid the suspicion of having been somewhat at a 
loss for a favourable solution." Schlegel therefore 
subjoins the following : “ The Reformed church was 
at first small and more closely knit together than^ the 
Lutheran ; and of course there could not arise in it 
such wide-spreading contentions. Tho leading persons 
also were able so to temper their disagreements, that 
they could not break out into a great flame. Zwingli 
and Calvin were men of great influence, who could 
arrest all contentions with as much power as Luther 
could. But Melancthon, who succeeded Luther, had 
not such Influence ; and when he was dead, there was 
no one to be found in our church competent to extin- 
guish the fire which during his lifetime had been 
smoking in the ashes." A better solution may be 
found, I think, in the spirit and the religious principles 
of the two communities. For in the English church, 
which most resembled the Lutheran in these respects, 
there was as violent and as pernicious contention us 
among the Lutherans. — Mur. 

® See Calvin’s Jnstructio adnertus fanaticam et 
furiosam Sectam Libertinorum, qui te Spirituales va- 
cant in his Tractatus Thcologici, p. 699, &c. 
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between good actions and bad are false 
and vain; that men cannot,^ properly 
speaking, couiinit sin ; that religion con- 
sists in the union of the rational soul or the 
spirit with God ; that if a person attains to 
this, by contemplation and directing his 
mind upward, he may freely obey the 
instincts of his nature ; for whatever he 
may do, he will be innocent and after 
death will be united to God. These doc- 
trines are so similar to the views of the 
ancient Beghards or Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, that I have very little doubt these 
Spirituals were their descendants; and the 
fact that this sect originated in Flanders, 
which in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies was full of this sort of people, cor- 
roborates the supposition. 

39. Totally ditferent in character from 
these Spiritual Libertines, though not un- 
frequently confounded with them, were 
those Libertines of Geneva with whom 
Calvin had to contend fiercely all his life. 
The latter were no other than citizens 
of Geneva who could not endure Calvin’s 
rigorous discipline, and who in opposition 
to his regulations defended with craft and 
violence, with factions, insults, and abuse, 
the dissolute morals of their progenitors, 
their brothels and carousals, their sports 
and frolics * all of which, as well as other 
indications of an irreligious spirit, Calvin 
most severely condemned ancl chastised.* 
There were moreover in this turbulent 
faction, persons not only dissolute in their 
lives, but also scotfers and despisers of 
.'ill religion. Such a character was James 
Gruct, who not only assailed Calvin with 
all his power and called him bishop of 
Ascoli* and the lu'w pope, but also dis- 
carded and opposed the divinity of the 
Christian religion, the immortality of the 
soul, the distinction between right and 
wrong, and whatever else was most sacred 
in the view of Christians ; and for this he 
was punished capitally in the year 1650.* 

40. Calvin had also at Geneva controver- 
sies with some who could not digest his 
doctrines, and especially his gloomy doc- 
trine of absolute decrees. Being a man of 
excessive ardour and too jealous of his 
own reputation, he would not suffer them 
to reside at Geneva ; nay, yielding to his 
passions in the heat of controversy, he 
frequently accused them of crimes and 


* See Spon’8 Ilistoire de Geneve^ tome li. p. 44, in the 
notes of the editor. 

* The Import of this title of reproach, or the ground 
of its pertinence in the view of Gruet, is not explained 
by the historians who mention It, nor was Schicgel 
able satisfactorily to account for it. See his long note. 
— iVur. 

’ See Spon, iibi supra^ tome il p. 47, the note. 


enormities from which they have been 
acquitted by the judgment of posterity.* 
Among these was Sebastian Castalio, mas- 
ter of the public school at Geneva; a man 
not indeed free from all faults, yet honest 
and distinguished for erudition and the 
elegance of his genius. As he would not 
praise all that Calvin and his colleagues did 
and taught, and especially as he rejected 
Calvin’s and Beza’s doctrine of pure and 
absolute predestination, he was required in 
1544 to resign his office and go into exile. 
But the authorities of Basil received the 
exile, and gave him the Greek professor-, 
ship in their university.® 

41. Similar was the fate of Jerome Bul- 
see, a French Carmelite monk but greatly 
inferior to Castalio in learning and genius. 
He came to Geneva, allured by the Refor- 
mation to which he was inclined, and there 
established himself a physician. But in 
the year 1551 he most imprudently de- 
claimed with vehemence in a public assem- 
bly against the doctrines of God’s absolute 
decrees. For this he was cast into prison, 
and at last was compelled to leave the 
city. lie returned to his native country, 
and to the Romish religion which he had 
before renounced ; and now he assailed the 
reputation and the life and conduct of 
Calvin, and likewise of his colleague Beza, 
in the most slanderous publications.^ From 
Bolsec’s calamity originated the enmity 
between Calvin and James of Burgundy, 
an illustrious deseendai\t from the dukes of 
Burgundy, and a great patron and intimate 
friend of Calvin, who had been led by his 
attachment to him to fix his residence at 
Geneva. James employed Bolsec as his 


* We may venture to say this at tlie present day, 
binco tiio Genevans tlieinselvos and other doctors of 
the Keformed church ingenuously eonfoss that the 
great talents of Calvin were attended by no small 
defects of character, which however they thir.k should 
be overlooked on account of his extraordinary merits. 
Sec the notes to Spon’s Histoire de Geneve, tome ii.. p. 
1 10, &c. and elsewhere ; also the Preface to the Letira 
de Calvin d Jacques de Bourgogne, p. xix, &c. 

* See Uytenbogaerd’s Evrlexiastical History, written 
in Dutch, part ii. p. 70-73, where he endeavours to 
evince the Innocence of Castalio ; Baylc’s Dictionnoire, 
tome i. p. 702, &c. [article, Castalion, which is elabo- 
rate, and appears to be candid. — Mur."] Colomesius, 
Baha Orientnlis, p. 99, and others. [See Fueslin’s 
Lehemgeschichte Seb. Castellio, Frankfort and Leipsic, 
1774, 8vo. — Schl. [Castalio was born in Daupliiny or 
Savoy, 1616, and spent his days at Strasburg, Geneva, 
and Basil, where he died in 15G3. He was an elegant 
Latin and Greek scholar, and wrote much, particularly 
translations into Latin and French. His Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible is his most important work. He 
denied unconditional election, considered the Canticlec 
as an uninspired book, and rejected Calvin’s opinion 
respecting Christ's descent into hell. These were his 
chief errors. — Mur. 

® See Bayle’g Dictionnaire, article Bolsec, tome 1. 
p. 692 ; Spon’s Histoire de Genhfe, the note, tome ii. 
p. 6.6 ; Bibliothhque KaisonnSe, tome xxxii. p. 44d. aul 
tome xxxvl. p. 409. 
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personal physician, and therefore supported 
him all ho could, when borne down by the 
influence of Calvin, to prevent his beinff 
entirely prostrated. This so exasperated 
Calvin, that to avoid his resentments 
James thought proper to retire from Ge- 
neva into the country.’ 

42. Bernardino Ochino, an Italian of 
Sienna and formerly vicar-general of the 
order of Capuchins, a man of a well in- 
formed and discriminating mind, who 
prea<‘hed to an Italian congregation at 
Zurich, was in the year 1563 condemned 
and ordered into exile, by the decision of 
the whole Reformed church of Switzerland. 
For, in his books which w(ire numerous, 
among other opinions differing from the 
common views, he taught in particular that 
the law respecting the marriage of a single 
wife was not in all cases without some 
exceptions. Ills works show that he 
speculated on many subjects more boldly 
than that age would permit, and in a man- 
ner different from the Swiss theologians. 
Yet there are those who maintain that his 
error.s, when being old and indigent he 
was compelled to forsake Switzerland, were 
not so groat as' to dt*serve to be punished 
with banishment. He retired into Poland, 
and there united with the Antitrinitarians 
and Anabaptists, and died in the year 1564.* 

43. While the Reformed punished with 
so great severity the audacity of those who 
conceived some change was requisite in the 
prevailing doctrines, they believed that the 
greatest raihlness and gentleness ought to 
be manifested in those most violent contests 
between the English puritans and Episco- 
palians. For while, they were particularly 
jittached to the Puritans, who contended 
for the doctrines and discipline of the 
Swiss, they still regarded the Episcopalians 
with brotherly affection, and urgea their 
confederates the Puritans to do the same; 
notwithstanding the Epi.scopalians injured 
most sensibly the greater part of the 
Reformed community, and by proclaim- 
ing the divine origin of their own dis- 


' See the iMlres de CdMn d Jaequpx de 
Preface, p. viU. &c. ; Jiibliothdq^ui liaisouvSi'f tome 
xxxii. p. 444, and tome xxxiv. p. 406. 

* liox'erius, Anna/f'.* Otniirhtorum ; and fVom these 
Annals, the author of the book entitled. La Gtterre 
S, riiphi<iw\ ou Ihsloirt^ drx IWih qu’a couru In Barbe 
deit Capucinx, livr. H. p. 147, livr. iii. p. 192, 230, &c. ; 
Ohsfirnntioyies l.atwa;, tom. iv. obsorV, xx. p. 

406, tom. V. ohserv. 1. p. 3, ^c. ; Hayle’s Dhtionnaire, 
tome lii. p. 2105; Sand’s Biblinthrvn Anti-Trinitar. 
p. 4, 8fC. ; Ntr'e’*on. enur *' rmr d VHt’stoire 

HommfiS tome xlx, p. i6e. ^c. [Seethe 

sketch of bis life, p. j hove, ncnrllu t i-.d of note 1. 
— Aiwr. [F’of a full account of Ochlno's history and 
writings, see rreclisel’s Ulio -Sozini u. d. AntUrmi- 
larier seiner Zrit, p. 202-276. The Engli-h reader 
may consult M‘Crie’8 ReforTnation in Italy, p. 431 , 
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cipline, scarcely allowed to the Reformed 
the name and the prerogatives of a true 
church. This moderation resulted from 
rudence, from the fear of offending a 
igh-spirited and prosperous nation and 
its most powerful queen, whose influence 
governed even Hblland also; and finally, 
from the danger of a destructive schism 
among the Reformed. For it is one thing 
to coerce and to cast out feeble and unarmed 
individuals, who are disposed to disturb the 
peace of a city by advancing opinions, not 
perhaps absolutely absurd nor of danger- 
ous tendency, yet really novel ; and quite 
another thing to provoke and drive to a 
secession a noble and most flourlsbing 
church, which may be defective in some 
respects. Moreover, the ground of the dis- 
sension [in England] hitherto did not seem 
to be religion itself, but its external forms, 
and the constitution of the church. Yet soon 
afterwards, some of the great principles of re- 
ligion itself were brought under disimssion.^ 

44. No one can deny or be ignorant of 
the fact, that the Reformed church in this 
ago abounded in very eminent men, who 
were distinguished for their acrjnisitions of 
knowledge both human and divUae. Be- 
sides Ulric Zwingli, John Calvin, and 
Theodore Beza, men of inexhaustible 
genius, the following have a(;qaired by 
their writings immortal praise ; namely, 
John QCcolampadius, Henry Ballinger, 
William Farell, Peter Viret, Peter Martyr, 
'riieodore Bibliander, AYolfgang Muscuhis, 
Conrad Pellican, Lewis Lavator, Rudolph 
Hospinian, Zacharias Ursinus, Thomas 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, Ste- 
phen Szegedinus, and many others ; whose 
names and mi'.rits may be learned from the 
common writers of literary history, espe- 
cially from Melchior Adami, Anthony 
Wood, Gerhard Brandt, Daniel Neal, an 
Englishman, the very learned and indus- 
trious author of the History of the Puritans, 
and from otlior writers.* 


8 The sarcasms of Mosheim In this section aj^ain^t 
the Reformed, do him no honour. 1'he note of Mac- 
laine however is worth inserting. Tt is this : “ All the 
Protestant divines of the Reformed church, whethiT 
Puritans or others, seemed indeed hitherto of one mind 
about the doctrines of faith. But towards the latter 
end of queen hilizabeth’s reign, there arose a party 
who were first for softening, and then for overthrowing 
the received opinion.^ eojicerning predestination, perse- 
verance, free-will, efTeetiial grace, and the e.vtent of 
Cbri.st’s redemption. Tho.>-e are the doctrines to which 
Mosheim alludes in this passage. The clergy of the 
episcopal chureVr began to lean towards the notions 
concerning these intricate points which Arminius pro- 
pagated some time after thi.s; while, on the other hand, j 
the Puritans adhered rigorously to the system of Calvin, i 
Several episcopal doctors remained attached to the same ! 
sy.stem, and all these supporters of Calvinism, whether 
Episcopal or Presbyterian, were called dootrhial Puri- 
tans." — Mnr. 

* All the larger biographical dictionaries inay be 
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CENTURY XVr. 


CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THE SECT OF ANABAPTISTS OR 
I MENNONITES. 

I 1. The origin of the sect who, from their 
repetition of the baptism received in other 
communities, are called Anabaptists,* but 



consulted, and also the Encyclopandias, particularly 
that of Dr. Rees. To these may be added Middleton’s 
Kvangclira^ and Brook’s Lives of the Puri- 
ttins, besides the numerous biographies of individual 
men. The means of becoming acquainted with the 
lives, characters, and writings of distinguished modern 
theologians are so abundant, and the extent of the 
subject so great, that full lists of all the authors of each 
century will not bo given in the notes to the centuries 
in this volume as in those prior to the Reformation. — 
Mur. [The above reference to Brook’s Lives qf the 
Puritans must have been an oversight ; for that work, 
as it.s very name imports, contains no aocoimt of any 
of tliese foreigners. Within the last few years separate 
biographies of several of these leading reformers have 
appeared in Germany which have supplanted previou-s 
works. In addition to Schuler's lifoof Zwingli, Herzog’s 
life of Oecolainpadius, and Kirchhofer’s life of Faroll 
mentioned in the note at page .*>72, and Henry’s life of 
Calvin, in note 3, page 663, above, I may add here 
Baum’s Theodore lieza nach fiandschrijtlichm Quelkn 
dargestelH, Loip. 1843, vol. Ist. T believe the second 
volume of this valuable work, which wasnmch wanted, 
has not yet appeared. Hess, the author of a meagre 
life of Zwingli, has also published Lebensgeschichte II. 
Rulfinget's. Zur. 1828, two parts, though never com- 
pleted. A full biography of this influential Reformer, 
so well knovn and so highly respected in Britain, is 
very desirable; and for such a work much new and 
valuable materials have been recently rendered acces- 
sible in the Zurich Letters published by the Parker 
Society. There are no separate live.s, of any great 
value, of the other foreign reformers mentioned in the 
text. Of Archbiijhop Cranmer we have had two recent 
lives ; the one by the Rev. IL J. Todd, Lond. 1831, 
2 vols. 8vo, which is the preferable one; and the other 
by the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, Lond. 1833, 2 vols. 12mo. — H. 

* The modern Mennonites are ofl'ended with this 
term, and profess to be entirely free from the practice 
of repeating baptism, on which this name is founded. 
They admit that the old Anabaptists had the custom of 
rc-bapti/.ing such as joined them from other denonilna- 
t’ons of Christians ; but they say, the custom at this 
day is laid aside by much the greater part of their 
community. See Schyn’s lUsttrrice M ennonitarum 
pleriior Deduclio, cap. ii. p. 32. But, unless I am alto- 
gether' deceived, these good men here lose sight of that 
simplicity and ingenuousne.«is, which they at times so 
highly . recommend ; and artfully conceal the true 
ground of this appellation. They pretend that their 
predecessors were called Anabaptists, for this reason, 
that they thought tho.se who had been baptized in other 
communities after they became adults and attained to 
the full use of reason, were to bo baptized again. But 
it is certain that the name was given to them not only 
for that reason, but more especially because they con- 
sidered the persons who were initiated into the Chris- 
tian church by baptism in their infancy, as not belonging 
to the church at all ; and therefore when such persons 
would join the Anabaptists, they baptized them a second 
time. And In this sentiment all the sects of Anabap- 
tists continue down to the present time, however mucli 
they may differ in other opinions and customs. Among 
the ancient Anabaptists, those in particular who are 
called Flemings or Flandrians most fully merit this 
appellation. For they rebaptize not only those who 
received baptism in other denominations in their child- 
hood or Infancy, but likewise those who received it in 
adult years. JNay, each particular sect of Anabaptists 
rebaptize those who come to them from the other sects 
of their denomination, for each sect considers Its own 
baptism to be the only true and valid baptism. The 
more moderate Anabaptists, or the Waterlandians as 
they are called, are a little wiser, because they do not 
rcUhptizc such as were baptized at adult years in other 
oeiiomi nations, nor tho.se who were baptized in other 
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who are also denorainated Mennonites, from 
the celebrated raan to whom they owe a 
large sh^e of their present prosperity, is 
involved in much obscurity.* For they 

sects of Anabaptists. And yet they are justly denomi- 
nated Anabaptists, because they rebaptize those who 
received baptism in their Infancy. Still however the 
patrons of the sect most carefully keep this custom out 
of sight ; becau.se they are afraid lest the almost extin- 
guished odium should revive, and the modern Memio- 
nites be regarded as descended from the flagitious 
Anabaptists, if they should frankly state the facts as 
they are. Hear a very recent writer, Schyn (,ubi supra, 
p. 32), where he endeavours to show that his brethren 
are unjustly stigmatized with the odious name of An.n- 
baptists. He says, “ that Anabaptism has become 
wholly obsolete ; and for many years past, no person of 
any sect whatever who holds the Christian faith, if 
baptized ACCORDiJfo to the command ok chkist, 
when he wishes to join our churches, is rebaptized.” 
On reading this, who would not readily suppose that 
the repetition of baptism no longer c.vists among the 
Mennonites of our times ? But the fallacy is in some 
measure betrayed by the words which we have p>rinted in 
capital letters, “ according to the command of Christ." 
For the Anabaptists contend that it is without any 
command of Clirist, that infants are admitted to bap- 
tism. And the whole design is nwrv clearly indicated 
by the words which follow; sed ilium etiarn adui.to- 
ROM baptismum, ut sutticientem agnoscunt. And yet, 
as if he had fully established his point, Schyn thus 
concludes his argument:— Quare veris.sinuim est, illud 
odiosuin nomen Anabaptist-arum illis non convenire. 
But it does certainly belong to them ; because the very 
best of the Mennonites, equally with those from whom 
they are descended, think that the baptism of infants 
ha.s no validity ; and therefore they caii.se those who 
have already been baptized among other ('hri.stians, to 
be again baptized witli their baptism. There arc many 
things which induce me to believe that reliance cannot 
always be placed on the Confessions and tlie exposi- 
tions of the modern Mennonites. Beujg instructed hy 
the miseries and sufferings of their fatliers, they con- 
ceal entirely those principles of their sect from which 
their character and state would most clearly appear ; 
and the others which they cannot conceal, they most 
studiously di.sguise that they may not appear too bad. 
[This long and invidious note of Mo.shcim the transla- 
tor would gladly have omitted, if he had felt himself at 
lilierty to suppress anything contained in the book. For 
to what purpose am Fuch discussions? The point at issue 
Is, whether the Mennonites or Bapti.sts are properly de- 
nominated Anabaptists. And the fact is that according 
to their own principles they are not, in the literal and 
proper sen.se of the word, Anabaptbst.s or Kebaptizers. 
But according to the principles of all believers in infant 
baptism they are, literally and truly, Anabaptists. For 
they hold infant baptism to be no valid Chri.stian bap- 
tism ; and therefore, to be consistent, when they receive 
to their church one who had been baptized in infancy, 
they must give him baptism ; for be is on their princi- 
ples an unbapiized person, i^ut according to the be- 
lievers in infant baptism, such a person had previously 
received a real Christian baptism; and therefore to 
baptize him now is to rebaptize him. Such being the 
true .state of the case, is not Mosheim’s eagerness to 
fasten on the Mennonites the odious name of Anabap- 
tists, as good pVoof— to say the least — of disingenuous- 
ness, as is their eagerness to get rid of it? He if 
successful gains nothing. exceyA to render them odious. 
They are striving to have a fair trial of their case solely 
upon its merits, without lieing exposed to the prejudice 
of words and names. — JMur. 

8 The writers w ho treat of the Anabatitists and who 
confute them, are enumerated at large by Sagittarius, 
Iniroductio ad Hist. Eccles, tom. i. p. 826, &c.; and by 
Pfaff, Jntrodwi. in Histor, Literarinm TheoL par. ii. 
p, 349, &c. To their lists must be added the very re- 
cent writer and doctor among the Mennonites, Hennan 
Schyn, who flrst published his Historia M ennonitarum^ 
Amsterd. 1723, 8vo, and afterwards his Historic Men- 
nonitarum Plenior Deduclio, Amsterd. 1729, 8vo. Both 
the works will aid in acquiring a knowledge of the 
affairs of this sect; but neither of them deserves the 
title of a History of the Mennonites. For the writer 
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suddenly started up in various countries of 
Europe, under the influence of leaders of 
dissimilar characters and views; and at a 
time when the first contests with the Ca- 
tholics so distracted the attention of all, 
that they scarcely noticed any other passing 
occurrences. The modern Mennonites af- 
firm that their predecessors were the des- 
cendants of those Wal (lenses who were 
oppressed by the tyranny of the papists; 
and that they were a most pure offspring, 
and most averse from any inclinations to- 
wards sedition as well as from all fanatical 
views. ^ On the contrary, their adversaries 
contend that they are descended from those 
turbulent and furious Anabaptists, who in 
the sixteenth century involved Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, and especially West- 
phalia, in so many calamities and civil wars; 
but that being terrified by the dreadful fate 
of their associates, through the influence of 
Menno Slmonis especially, they have gra- 
dually assumed a more sober character. 
After duly examining the whole subject 
with impartiality, I conceive that neither 
statement is altogether true. 

2. In the first place, I believe the Men- 
nonites are not altogether in the wrong, 
when they boast of a descent from those 
Waldensians, Petrobrusians, and others, 
who are usu ally styled the Witnesses for 
the truth before Imthcr. Prior to the age 
of Luther, there lay conc(*aled in almost 
every country of Europe, but especially in 
Bohemia, Moravia, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, very many persons, in whose miruls 
was deeply rooted that principle which the 
Waldensians, the Wiokliflites, and the Hus- 
sites maintained, some more covertly and 
others more openly; namely, that the king- 
dom which Christ set up on the earth, or 
the visible church, is an assembly of holy 
persons, and ought therefore to be entirely 
free, not only from ungodly persons and 
sinners, but from all institutions of human 
device against ungodliness. This principle 


deems it more hia business to defend and justify his 
sect, than to give a regular narrative of their origin,, 
progress, and revolutions. Yet he does not perform 
the functions of a vindicator so learnedly and judi- 
ciously, that the Monnonitds could not have a better 
patron. Of the historians and Confessions of the Men- 
nonites, Khcher treats expressly, in ids JUbfiothem 
Thml. SymholkcP. p. 4fil, &c. [The principal Knglish 
histories of baptism and of the Baptists or Mennonites, 
are Wall’s Hist, of Infant Baptism, 2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 
1705 ; his D<ffnce of the History, and Gale's Heflections 
on Wall's History ; Crosby’s Hist, of the [ English'] 
Baptists, 4 vols. 8vo, 1738—40; Robert Robinson’s 
Hist, of Baptism, Lond. 1790, 4to; and Benedict’s Ge- 
n^^ral Hist, oftfte Baptists, Boston, 1813, 2 vols. 8vo — 
Mur. [See also Ivimoy’s History of the English Bap- 
tists to the death <f George III. Lond. 181 1—30, 4 vols. 
8vo. — R. 

* Abrabamr.on’s Verdodiging der ChristenfU, dk 
dooosgesinde genand warden, p. 29 ; Schj n’s Plenior 
deduclio Histor. Menno: lit. citp. i. p. I, X'C 


lay at the foundation and was the source of 
all that was new and singular in the reli- 
gion of the Mennonites ; and the greatest 
part of their singular opinions, as is well 
attested, were ’ approved some centuries 
before Luther’s time, by those who had 
such views of the nature of the church of 
Christ.® Some of this class of people, per- 
ceiving that such a church as they had 
formed an idea of would never be estab- 


* As respects the Waldensians, see Llmborch’s Ilis- 
toria Inquisitionis, lib. 1. cap. viii. p. 37. [See also 
Lydius’ Waldensia, and AlUx’s Ancient Churches qf 
P/ed/nont, chap. xxli. — xxvi. p. 211 — 280, N. — Marl.] 
That the Wickliffites and Hussites were not far from 
the same sentiments can be shown by adequate testi- 
mony. [That the Mennonites, as being one of those 
Protestant sects which renounced the Romish religion 
in the 16th century, resembled very much the Wal- 
denses, the Wicklittites, and the Hussites, those earlier 
revolters from the Romish worship, is undoubtedly 
true. And it may therefore be justly said that “the 
greatest part of their singular opinions,’’ meaning those 
111 wliich they differed from the Romish church, “ were 
approved some centuries before Luther’s time.’’ And 
this, I think, must be all that Mo heim intended to sny 
For, that in most of the points in which they appeared 
singular among Protestants, they bore a nearer resem- 
blance to the proper Waldensos, the Wickli Hites, and 
the Hussites, than the other Protestants or than the 
Lutherans and the Reformed did, is very far from being 
true. On the contrary, it is a well-known historic fact 
that in the sixteenth century the genuine descendants 
of the old Waldensians, WickliHltus. and Hussites, who 
were numerous in France, England, Bohemia, Moravia, 
&c. readily united with the Lutheran and the Reformed 
communities, and at length became absorbed in them ; 
and that very few, if any of them, ever manifested a 
preference for the Mennonites or for any of the Antl- 
paidobaptlst sects of that age. The history of the 
Reformation in all the countries whore the ancient sects 
were found fully establishes this f lot, which is so ad- 
verse to the supposition of a legitimate descent of the 
Mcimonitos from the pure WaldonsianH. The first 
Mennonites wore not persons who had before borne the 
n.amo of Waldensians, or who wore known desccn/lants 
of Waldensians; nor did they origin.'jto either in or 
1 near the countries where the Waldensians in that age 
resided. And if we eiuieavour to trace the history of 
that grand peculiarity of all Mennonites, tlieir confining i 
baptism to adult boliovors and rejecting infant baptism 
altogether, we shall find that at the time Menno first 
embraced it, it existed among the numerous German 
A nabaptists but not among the Waldenses of France or 
Bohemi.a, who were then universally lielievers in infant 
baptism and were in fraternal communion with the 
laitberan and Reformed churches. These Waldensian 
Ptedobaptlsts, moreover, declared that they hold the 
same belief which their fathers had maintained for 
several centuries ; and they appealed to their old hooks 
to make good their assertions. Sec Perrin’s History of 
the Waldenses, part 1. book 1. chap. iv. p. 15, of the 
English translation ; and part iii. book iit. ch, iv. p. 99, 
Nor does ecclesiastical history appear to me to disprove 
the truth of their assertion. There were indeed various 
mystical sects tinctured more or loss with Manichcean 
views in the twelfth and following centuries, who re- 
jected all water baptism on much the same grounds as 
1 the Quakers still do (p. 387, Ac. above) ; and some of 
these assailed infant baptism especially as being pecu- 
liarly unsuitable and absurd. There is also pretty good 
evidence that early in the 1 2th century Peter Bruys and 
his successor Henry, with their followers the Potro- j 
brussians and Henrlcians, did at first reject infant 
baptism without discarding all baptism. (See page 
426, and the notes there.) But soon after Peter 
i Waldo arose and gave birth to the proper Waldensians, 
and we hear no more of the Petrobrussians and Henri- 
1 cians. They probably gave up their opposition to 
infant-baptism, See Wail’s Hist. ^ of Infant Baptism, 

I part 11. chap, vil. — 3/iW‘. 1 
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lished by human means, indul<?ed the hope 
that God himself would in his own time 
erect for himself a new church, free from 
every blemish and impurity ; and that he 
would raise up certain persons and fill 
them with heavenly light for the accom- 
plishment of this great object. Others, 
more discreet, looked for neither miracles 
nor inspiration; but judged that the church 
might be purified from all the contamina- 
tions of evil men, and be brought into the 
state that Christ had intended, by human 
efforts and care, provided the practice and 
the regulations of the ancient Christians 
were restored to their pristine dignity and 
influence. 

3. The spirits and courage of this people 
who had long been severely persecuted and 
scattered over many countries, revived as 
soon as they heard that Luther, aided by 
many good men, was successfully engaged 
in rtiforming the very corrupt state of the 
(ihurch. According to their diffiirent prin- 
ci[)les and views, some supposed that the 
time was now come when God himself 
would take possession of men’s hearts and 
would set up his heavenly kingdom on the 
earth; others concluded that the long- 
expected and wished for restitution of the 
church, to be effected indeed under the pro- 
vidence of God but yet by human agency, 
was now at hand. With these, as is com- 
mon in such great revolutions, were joined 
many everywhere of similar aims but of 
unlike capacities; who in a short time by 
their discourses, their dreams, and their 
prophecies, roused up a large part of 
Europe, and drew over to the party a vast 
multitude of the ignorant and ill-informed 
people. The leaders of this great multitude, 
erroneously conceiving that the new king- 
dom which they foretold was to be free 
from all evils and imperfections, because 
they (jonsidered the reformation of the 
church which Luther had commenced as 
not corresponding with the magnitude of 
the case, did themselves project a more 
perfect reformation of it, or rather projected 
another and altogether a divine church. 

4 Whether the origin of this discordant 
sect which caused such mischief in both the 
civil and religious community, is to be 
sought for in Switzerland or in Holland 
and Germany, or in some other country, it 
is not important to know and is impossible 
fully to determine.* In my opinion this 
only can be affirmed, that at one and the 

same time — that is, not long after the com- 
mencement of the Reformation by Luther 
— there arose men of this sort in several 
different countries. This may be inferred 
from the fact that nearly all the first leaders 
of any note among the Anabaptists were 
founders of distinct sects. For though all 
these reformers of the church, or rather 
these proj.ectors of new churches, are called 
Anabaptists, because they all denied that 
infants are proper subjects of baptism, and 
solemnly baptized over again those who had 
been baptized in infancy, yet from the very 
beginning, just as at the present day, they 
were split into various parties which disa- 
greed and disputed about points of no small 
importance. The worst part of this motley 
tribe, viz. that which supposed the founders 
of their ideal and perfect church would be 
endued with divine powers and would work 
miracles, began to raise great disturbances 
in Saxony and the neighbouring countries 
in the year 1521, under the guidance of : 
Thomas Munzer, Mark Stubner, Nicholas 
Storek, and other chiefs. They first pur- 
sued their object by means of harangues, ■ 
discussions, and the detail of divine visions 
to which the leaders of their party made 
pretensions. But finding these means less 
efficient than they could wish, and that 
their inllucnce was resisted by the argu- 
ments of Luther and othervS, they rushed to 
arms. Munzer and his associates having ; 
collected a vast army from among the 
credulous populace, particularly in the rural 
parts of Suabia, Thuringia, Fra.iconia, and 
Saxony, proclaimed war in the year 1525 
against all law and civil governments, and 
declared that Christ alone would reign from 
that time forward. But these forces were 
routed without much difficulty by the elector 
of Saxony and other princes ; Munzer, the 
firel)rand of sedition, was put to death, 
and his aiders and abettors were dispersed.* 

5. By this bloody defeat, the others who 
were actuated by the same turbulent artd 
fanatical spirit were rendered indeed more 
timid but not more wise. It appears that 
from this time onward there roamed about 
Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, many 
persons infected with the same criminal 
ririnciples which had proved the ruin of 
Munzer • that in many places they disturbed 
both the church and the state by their 
seditious discourses; that they gathered 
here and there larger or smaller congrega- ! 
tions, and in the name of God announced 
sudden destruction as about to overtake the 
magistrates and the civil governments ; and 

1 Whether the Anabaptists appeared first In Germany 
or in Switzerland la made the subject of Inquiry hy 
Fueslin, Beytriige zur Schweizerischen Rejormations^ 

1 ge$chicht(*, vol. 1. p. 190, vol. ll. p. 64, 65, p. 265, 327, 
j 328, yol. ill. p. 323. But he Is not self-conUstent in 

I tlie discusHion, nor has he accomplished anything. 

> See SeckendorTs HiHoria T^utheranumi, lib. i. p. 
192, 304, &c. lib. il. p. 13; Sleldaiii Comiwmtarii, lib. 

V. p. 47 ; Camerarlus, Vita Melancthmig, p. 41, &c. 
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while they pretended to be ambassadors of I 
God, often audaciously insulted the divine j 
majesty by their shameful conduct and 
crimes. Infimous with posterity beyond 
others of this senseless tribe, were the names 
of Lewis Hatzer, Balthazar Hubmeyer, 
Felix Mantz, Conrad Grebel, Melchior 
Hoffmann, George Jacobs, and others; who, 
had their abilities been adequate, would 
have involved all Switzerland, Holland, 
and Germany, in tumul ts and wars. ‘ Among 


1 See tbo details colleo.tcd, amonj? others by Ottius, 
in liis Annates A nabaptisticif p. 21, l)y llornheek, 
Samnvi ControtH-rshn'um, lib. v. p. 33'^ ; Mattheus, 
Aivilecta l et. TEin, toin. iv. p. 629, G77, 07b, the recent 
ed. ; Uaupach’s Austria Enangdim, torn. ii. p. 41 ; 
Scholhorn, Acta ud Historiam Eedes. IWthitnlia, 
tom. i. p. lOO; Arnold, Kirchm-ttnd Kdzerhis(ork\ 
book xvi. chap. xxi. p. 727, iKc. Fuoslin, in the various 
documents relating to the Anabaptists which he has 
inserted in his Ihytr'dge zu der Sdtwdfzrrisvhen Refor- 
matinmgesdndit(i [a.\\h. more recently Professor Wills, 
Bcytriige zur Gesdiidite de.i Ajiab tptisinux in Deutsdi- 
lund ndjst wichtigen Urkunden und Reylagm, Nureinb. 
1773, 8vo. — Lewis llactzer, whom some take to bo a 
IJaviuian and others a Swiss, was a man of abilities, 
and well versed e.specially in the languages. Joachim 
Vadianus (see Fuc.slin, voL v. p. 3b7) call.s him, “ Com- 
modissimi ingenii hominem, clarnm virum, linguis 
etiam ct admirabili ingenii dexteritate priiditiun.*’ lie 
lived in tiie time of the Ueformation at Zurich, and 
aided the Uefonner.s by his discourses and liLs writings ; 
among other things he translated CEcoIampadius’ 
IJook !)(• Sacramento Eiidiaristiu: into Clerman in tlic 
year 152G. But he aftorward.s separated from the 
Reformers and followed his own views In theology, 
which were often .singular, as appears frnn his writings 
published between the years 1523 and 152b. Among 
other works he translated the prophets with the a.ssist- 
anco of Hans Denk. lie also wrote in the year 1523 a 
book agaiii't the divinity of Christ, whieb Ambro.soj 
Hlaurer, by diivelion of Zwitigli, confuted, lie was | 
among tlie extravagant Anabai)tibts and was beheaded | 
at Constance in 1520. because he cohal)ited with many 
women and perverted the Scriptures to justify^ his 
imchastity. — Balthazar Ilubmcycr, who sometimes 
OHlled himself Friedberger, from his native place in 
Bav.iria, is in the above-cited epistle of Vadianus pro- 
nounood, eloquentissimus, and humauissiinus vir. Be- 
fore the Reformation he was for a time preacher in tlie 
principal church at Regensburg, where he becanu'. 
su-pectod on account of some erroneou.s doctrines, and 
was obliged to (juit the place. Afterwards he prcaol<ed 
at VValdsliut. Jtut as he allowed himself to bo led 
astray by Thomas Miinzer, he was driven from that 
place also; and fleeing to Zurich he was thrown into 
prison, but after a three days’ discussion with Zwingli 
he recanted. Yet continuing afterwards enthusiastic, 
be w'as expelled the city and retired to Moravia, where 
he fell into the hands of the Austrian govermnent and 
was bin ned alive at Vienna in 152H. His writings are 
enumerated by l'’ue.slin, Beytriigc, vol. v. p. 3b9, .S:c. — 
Felix Mantz of Zurich, was thero apprehended with 
others on account of his Anabaptistic doctrii»c.s, and 
wa.«i drowned. Sec Fueslin, Rcytrage, vol. v. p. 259, Ac. 
—Grebel was also of Zurich, of a good family and of 
great talent.s, but of so great obstinacy that nothing 
could induce him to change his opinions. Yet he 
fortunately escaped from prison and after w'ards died a 
! natural death. —Melchior Hoflmann was a furrier of 
Suabia who laboured to disseminate the doctrines of 
the Anabaptists in the Netherlands, and in Low’cr 
Saxony and Livonia, and died in prison at Strasburg in 
1533. 'J'o enumerate his writings here w'ould be tedious. 
—Jacobs is called in the documents (see Fueslin’s Bey- 
(riige, vol. v. p. 2G5) Gcovg von Hauso Jacoks, gciiant 
Blaurock von Chur, lie was twice apprehended at 
Zurich, wasljeaten with rods, and after twice swearing 
to keep the peace was banished the country. — To the 
preceding maybe added Hans Uenk, who once taught 
in the school of St. Sebald at Nuremlwrg ; but after his 
coimc.\ioti with the Anabaptists he resided chiefly at 


these people there were some strangely 
dcliriou.s, and who fancied they had incredi- 
ble visions ; but those of them who were not 
destitute of all power of reasoning taught 
for substance the following doctrines: — (1.) 
That the church of Christ ought to be free 
from all sin. (II.) That a community of 
goods and universal equality should be 
introduced. (HI.) That all usury, tithes, 
and tributes, should be abolished. (IF.) 
That the baptism of infants was an inven- 
tion of the devil. (V.) That all Christians 
had a right to act as teachers. (VI.) That 
of course the Christian church had no need 
of ministers or teachers. (VII.) Neither 
was there any nce<l of magistrates under 
the reign of Christ. (VIIl.) That God 
still made known his will to certain persons, 
by dreams and visions.* I omit other opi- 
nions. It would however betray ignorance 
or want of candour to deny, that there were 
others everywhere who held in general tlie 
same opinions yet lived more quietly and 
peaceably, and in whom no great fault can 
be found except their erroneous opinions and 
their zeal to disseminate them among the 
people. Nor do I fear to add, that among 
the follow’ors not only of these more sober 
Anabaptists but oven of those altogether mis- 
guided, there were many persons of honest 
intentions and of real piety, whom an unsus- 
pecting simplicity and a laudable desire to 
reform the cimrch had led to join the party. 

G. While tills tumultuous sect was 
spreading itself tiirough nearly all Europe, 
the emjwirors, kings, princes, and magis- 
trates resisted them with very severe edicts, 
and at last with capital punishments.® But 


B.i.sU and at Wonrs. lie taught also tho restoration 
of all things, and aided Hetzer, as already stated, in ids 
translation of the prophets, which was published at 
Worms, 1.527, folio. in!?i .smaller pieces were printed a 
second time, Amsterdam, 1G80, 12mo. Several extracts 
are given by Arnold, Kirchen-tind Ketzerhistnrie, part 
iv. sec. ii. No. 31, p. 530, Ac. Sec also Uuttinghau.sen’s 
Beytriige zur PjfUlzisdien Gesdiic/ite, part iii. p. 299, 
whence we learn that Dcnk recanted before he died, 
and that his recantation was published, probably by 
(Kcolampadius. — Sdil. [See some additional particu- 
lars relative to Huotzer, Hotfinann, Denk, and others, 
and illustrative of this party generally and their fana- 
tical tenets, in Ranke’s Hist, qf the Reformation, vol. 
iii. p. 559, Ac. Tho whole chapter indeed (book vi. 
chap, i-v.) is u very important contribution to the early 
history of Anabaptism. — B, 

* These are chiefly collected from the documents 
published by Fueslin. [Whether they abo denied the 
divinity of Christ and justifled polygamy, Fueslin exa- 
mines in the third volume of his Beytriige, p. 119, and 
evinces by documents that they did not. — Sdil. 

If I do not mistake, it was first in Saxony and in 
tlic year 162.% that laws were enacted against this sort 
of people. And these laws were frequently renewed in 
the years 1527, 1528, and 1534. See Kapp’s Nadifexe 
non Reformations- Urkunden, par. 1. p. 17G. As the 
impudence of many of this sect became more bold, 
Charles V. publi.shed severe decrees against them in 
1.527 and L529. Ottius, Ammles Anabaptist, p. 45. 
The Swiss at first proceeded very gently again.st their 
Anabaptists; but when many of them became more 
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liere also the maxim was fully verified which 
long experience has proved true, that the 
human mind, when cither agitated by fana- 
tical fury or strongly bound by the cords 
of religion, is not easily cured by terrors 
and dangers. Vast numbers of these people 
in nearly all the countries of Europe would 
rather perish miserably by drowning, hang- 
ing, burning, or decapitation, than renounce 
the opinions they had embraced. And 
therefore the Mennonites at this day show 
us ponderous volumes filled with the ac- 
counts of the lives and sufferings of those of 
their party who expiated by their death, the 
crimes they were supposed to have commit- 
ted against either the church or the state.* 

I could wish there had been some distinction 
made, and that all who believed that adults 
only are to be baptized and that the un- 
godly are to be expelled the church, had 
not been indiscriminately put to death. 
For they did not all suffer on account of 
their crimes, but many of them merely for 
the erroneous opinions which they main- 
tained honestly and without fraud or crime. 
Yet most of them divulged among the people 
their dreams of a new church of Christ 
about to be set up, and of the impending 
abolition of aH magistracies, laws, and 
punishments ; and hence the very name of 
Anabaptist presented at once before the 
mind the idea of a siMlitious person, that is, 
one who was a public i>est. It is indeed 
true that many Anabaptists were put to 
death, not as being bad citizens or injurious 
members of civil society, but as being 
incurable heretics who were condemned by 
the old canon laws ; for the error concerning 
adult baptism or Catabuptism and Anabap- 
tism, was in that age looked upon as a 
horrible offence. But it is also true that 
very many were put to death for holding 
opinions dangerous to the republic and to 
the civil authorities ; and numbers likewise 
suffered for their temerity, their impru- 
dences, and their criminal deeds. 

7. A shocking example of this is visible 
in the case of those Anabaptists from 
Holland who came to Munster, a city of 
Westphalia, in the year 1533, and there 
committed deeds which would be scarcely 
credible were they not so well attested as 
to compel belief. These infatuated men, I 
whose brains were turned by that dream of 
a new kingdom of Christ about to be erected 
on the earth, which bewildered the great 
body of Anabaptists, having for leaders ! 


bold in consequence of this lenity, the canton of Zurich 
in the year 15*25 suspended over them capital punish- 
ment. 

I’Sec .Teh ring’s Preface to his Ilhtorie der Menno- 

tiifrn, P 3, ike. 
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certain illiterate and plebeian men, e.g. 
John Matthasi, John Bockold a tailor of 
Leyden, . one Gerhard, and some others, 
persuaded not only the common people but 
likewise some of the religious teachers, 
that their blessed heavenly Jerusalem was 
about to be established at Munster, and 
would thence be extended to other places. 
Under this pretext they deposed the ma- 
gistrates, took command of the city, and 
ventured upon all the criminal and ridicu- 
lous measures which their perverse inge- 
nuity could devise.* John Bockold was 
created king and lawgiver to this celestial 
republic. But the issue of the scene was 
tragical and distressing. For after a long 
siege, the city being captured iu 1536 by 
its bishop, Francis count Waldec who was 
also its temporal lord, this New Jerusalem 
of the Anabaptists was destroyed, and its 
king punished with the utmost severity.* 
From these and other events of a similar 
character which occurred about this time 
in various places,^ it was but too manifest 


* Bockholtit, or Bockclson, alias John of Leyden, 
who headod them at Munster, ran stark naked in the 
streets, married eleven wives at the same time to show 
his approbation of polygamy, and entitled himself King 
of Sion, all wliich was but a very small part of the 
pernicious follies of this mock monarch. — 

^ Corvinus, Karraiio de miserabili Monaster. Ana- 
hapt. obsidione, first published, Wittemb. 153G, and 
then elsewhere; and the other writers mentioned by 
Sagittarius, Introd. in Hist. Kr.cles. tom. i. p. 537 and 
835; add llamehnann’s Historia Renati Emngelii in 
Urbe fllonasterii, in his Opnui Genealogico-Historica. 
p. 1203, kQ. The elegant and accurately written Latin 
elegiac poem of Holand, entitled, Molus Monastcriensis 
Cologne, 15-lG, 8vo. ; Kcrsenbroik’s Historia Jidli 
Monasterknsis, published by Cerdes, Misccllan. Gro~ 
ning. tom. ii. p. 377. Cerdes also treats (ibid. tom. 
ii. p. 403) of liernhard Kotmann, a minister of the 
gospel 'at Munster, a man in other respects neither 
of a bad character nor unlearned, who joined with 
these Anabaptists and aide<l them in their mad pro- 
jects. [For the details of this Anabaptist occupation 
of Munster and of the shocking scenes enacted there, 
the English reader may consult Robertson’s History of 
Charles V. book v. vol. iii. p. 67, cfve. or still better, 
Ranke’s Hist. (\f tho Reformation^ vol. iii. p. 673, &c. 
— R. 

* The scenes of violence, tumult, and sedition which 
were exhibited in Holland by tbi.s odious tribe, wefe 
also terrible. They formed the design of reducing tho 
city of Leyden to ashes, but were happily prevented and 
.severely punished. John of Leyden, the Anabaptist 
king of Munster, had taken It into his head that God 
had made him a pre.sent of the cities of Amsterdam, 
Deventer, and Wesel, in consequence thereof he sent 
bishops to these threo places lo preach his gospel of 
sedition and carnage. About the beginning of the year 
1536, twelve Anabaptists, of whom five were women, 
assembled at midnight In a private house at Amsterdam. 
One of them who was a tailor by profession fell into a 
trance, and alter having preached and prayed for the 
space of four hours, stripped himself naked, threw his 
clothes into the fire, and commanded all the assembly 
to do the same, in which he was obeyed without the 
least reluctance. Ho then ordered them to follow him 
through the streets in this state of nature, which they 
accordingly did, howling and bawling out, “ Woe I wop ! 
the wrath of God ! the wrath of God ! woe to Babylon !" 
When, after be.ing seized and brought before the magis- 
trates, clothes were offered them to cover their inde- 
cency, they refused them obstinately and cried aio\id, 
“ We are the naked truth !” When they were brought 
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I whither the principles of this school would 
lead unstable and incautious men; and 
hence it is not strange that the magistrates 
were eager to extirpate the roots of such 
mischief with fire and sword.* 

8. When this miserable sect was in the 
utmost consternation, partly from the ex- 
tinction of all their hopes from the men of 
^lunster, and partly from anxiety about 
their personal safety, while they saw the 
best as well as the worst among them daily 
hurried away to certain execution, great 
consolation and relief were afforded them 
by Menno Simonis of Friesland, who was 
once a popish priest and, as he himself con- 
fesses, a debauched character, lie first 
covertly and secretly united with the Ana- 
baptists; but afterwards in the year 1536, 
quitting the sacred office he had hitherto 
held among the papists, he openly espoused 
their cause. And now in the year 1537, he 
listened to the entreaties of several of these 
people— whom he describes as .sober, pious 
persons who had taken no part in tlie cri- 
minal transactions at IMunster, though 1 
others believe they had been assocIate.s of the 
Westphalian rabble, but had becanne wiser 
by the calamities of their brethren — and 
consented to assume the functions of a reli 
gious teacher among them. From this 
p(‘riod to the end of his days, or for about 
live-and-tvventy years, he travelled with his 
wife and chlhlrcn amid perpetual suflcrlngs 
and daily perils of his life, over many di.«- 
tricts of country — first in West Friesland, 
the territory of Groningen, and Fiast Fries- 
land, and then in Gelderland, Holland, 
Brabant, Westphalia, and the German 
provinces along the shores of the Baltic as 
far as Livonia; and in this way he gathered 
an immense number of followers, so that he 
I may justly be considered as almost the 
! common father and bishop of all the Ana- 
! baptists, and as the founder of the fiourish- 
i ing sect which has continued down to our 
I times. Tlic causes of this great success 


to the scaffold, they sang and danced and discovered 
all the marks of enthusiastic frenzy. These tumults 
were followed by a regular and deep-laid conspiracy, 
formed by Van G.eelen (an envoy of the mock-king of 
Munster who had made a very considerable number of 
proselytes) against the magistrates of Amsterdam, with 
a design to wrest the government of that city out of 
their hands. This incendiary marched his fanatical 
troop to the town-house on the d.ay appointed, drums 
l>eatlng, and colours flying, and fixed there his head- 
(juarters. He was attacked by the burghers, assisted 
by some regular troops, and headed l>y several of the 
burgomasters of the city. After an obstinate rcsistartce 
he was surrounded, with his whole troop, who were put 
to death in the severest and most dreadful manner, t<;>, 
serve as examples to the other branches of the sect, who 
were exciting commotions of a like nature in Friesland, 
Groningen, and other provinces and cities in the 
Netherlands. — /Uac/. 

1 Brandt'.s Hidorie de Rpforma^k in N^dderltmde, 
vol. i. ^ok ii. p. 1 1.9. &;c. 


may readily bo conceived, if we consider 
tlie manncr.s and the spirit of the man and 
the condition of the party at the time he 
joined them. Menno possessed genius 
though not much cultivated, as his writings 
evince, and a natural elofpience. Of learning 
he had just enough to be esteemed very 
learned, and almost an oracle, by the raw 
and undiscerning multitude. Moreover, if 
we may judge from his words and actions, 
he was a man of integrity, mild, accommo- 
dating, laborious, patient of injuries, and 
so ardent in his piety as to exemplify in hi.s 
own life the precepts whic.h he gave to 
others. A man of such a character would 
readily obtain followers among any people; 
but among none more readily than among 
such as the Anabajitlsts then were, a people 
simple, ignorant of all learning, accustomed 
to teachers who raved and howled rather 
than instructed them, very often deluded 
by impostors, worn out with perpctu.'d 
snifering, and now in constant peril of their 
live.'^.* 


* Menno w.is born, not as many say in 1 but in 
and at Witinarsnin, a village near Holswcrt in 
I'Viesland. After lieing variously tossed about during 
bis whole life, ho died in b'lGl in the duchy of Holstein, 
on an cst.'itc situated not far from Oldesloo, and belonging 
to a nobleman who was touched with compassion for 
the man exposed now to continual plots, and who 
received botii him and bis associates under ids pro- 
tection and atVorded liim an asylum. Au account of 
Menno lias been carefully drawn up by Miiiler, in his 
Cimhia Lileiitia, tom, ii. p. S.’iri. X'C. See also Sebyri’s 
I/icforur Mmnonit, pit'iiior Deductio cap. vl. p. IIG. 
His writings, wliich arc nearly all in the Dutch lan- 
guage, were published; tlie most complerto edition Is, 
Amsterdam. HI51, folio. One who is disgusted with a 
style* immoderately ditViise and rambling, with frequent 
and neeilless repetitions, with great confusion in the 
thoughts and matter, with pious but extremely languid 
exhortations, will rise from the peru.sal of them with but 
little satisfaction. [A concise history of bis life, or rather 
a development of bis religious views drawn up by him- 
self, is found both iirefixed to the complete editioJi of 
libs works (Amsterdam, IG.")!, fob), and in the 2d vob 
of Schyn’s llisloriut Mnmnrntar. p/rnior Drdurtio, p. 
118, &:c.— It contains, I. A short and lucid account bow 
and why he forsook popery. IT. A short and plain 
Confes.sion of Faith of the Meiinonitcs. HI. CJoneise 
in.structlons in questions and answers derived from 
.Scripture, for those who would join their community. 
Menno was born in IGO.') at Witmarsum in Friesland. 
In his ‘24.tb year be became a priest of tlie Komish 
church in the vilUige of Pinningen. His rector had 
some learning, and both he and another clergyman 
under him had some acquaintance with the Scriptures, 
while Menno had never read them, being afraid thiy 
would mislead him. But the thought at length oc- 
curred to him as he read mass, whether the bread and 
the wine could be the real body and blood ot Chrnt. 
At first, he supposed this thought was a suggestion of 
the devil, and he often confessed it and sighed and 
prayed over it, but eoold not get rid of it. With liii« 
fellow-clergy men he daily spent his time in playing, 
drinking, and other indulgences. At length he took 
up reading the New Testament, and from tliat ho soon 
learned that he had hitherto been deceived in regard to 
the mass ; Luther also helped him to the idea, tlmt to 
disregard human prescriptions did not draw after it 
eternal death. His examination of the Scriptures 
carried him farther and farther, and ho began to be 
called an evangelical preacher, and everybody loved 
him. But when lie heard that an honest man was put 
to death at I.cwarden, because he had been rebaptized 
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9. Menno had struck out a system of I of so many seditions and crimes; he con- 
doctrine which was much milder and more demned the marvellous restitution of the 


tolerable than that of th(i furious and fana- 
tical portion of the Anabaptists ; yet per- 
haps one which was somewhat harsher, 
though better digested, than that of the 
wiser and more moderate Anabaptists, who 
merely wished to see the church restored 
to its long-lost purity, but had undefined 
conceptions about it. lie theiefore con- 
demned the expectation of a new kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, to bo set up in the world 
by violence and tlie expulsion of magis- 
trates, which had bi^en the prolific cause 

t»e was at first surprised to hear of a repetition of bap- 
tism ; he went to tlic Scrii)tures ami ho could find 
nothing said there about infant baptism. Ho held a 
discussion oil tlio subject with his rector, who was 
obliged to concede the same fact. Some ancient wri- 
ters taught iiim that children by such baptism were 
cleansed from original sin ; but tins seemed to him, 
according to the Scriptures, to militate against tlie 
eflle.acy of Christ’s blood. After this (we give, all 
along, his own account) he turned to Luther; but his 
assertion that children must bo baptized on account of 
their own faith appeared contrary to tlie Scriptures. 
Etjually unsatisfactory to him was tlic opinion of 
liucer, that tlie baptism of infants is necessary in order 
that they may ho more carefully watched, and he 
trained up in Iho ways of the liord; and also Hul- 
lingcr*8 referring it to a covenant and appealing to 
circumcision. Not long after that, he was made rector 
of his native village, Witmarsurn, where he preached 
much indeed from tlio Hcriptures, hut without being 
him.self made better. In the mean time, he glories In 
having attained to correct views of baptism and of the 
Lord's Supper, by tiie illumination of the Holy (djost 
and by frequent poiusal of tlie Scriptures. V/ith the 
di.sturbaiiees of Munster he was greatly troubled; he 
ascribed them to erring zeal, and ho oppo.sed tliem in 
his sermons and exhortations. Yet i«o was so much 
affected by the example of the multitudes who sacrificed 
themselves fbr the interests of tiio party, that ho felt 
more and more distress and shame on account of his 
own state of mind; he prayed (lod to aid him, his 
whole state of mind became ciianged, and he now 
taught Chri.«tian piety much more purely and effectu- 
ally. And the di.'-covery which he had made of the 
corrupt state of the Romish church Induced him in the 
year 153fi utterly to roiiounco it as well as his priestly 
ofticc, which he c,alls hi.s departure from Babylon. 'J'he 
next year, there came to him several godly Anahcpti.as 
who mo.st }mj)ortunatcly entreated him, in their own 
n.'uno and in that of other devout men of the same 
faith, to become the teacher of this dispersed and perse- 
cuted company. He at length consented, and lie re- 
marks on this occasion tliat he was called to the olhee 
of teacher neither by the insurgents of Munster nor by 
any other turbulent party, but by true jirofe.ssors of 
Christ and his ivord, who sought the salvation of all 
around them and took up their cross. Thenceforth, 
during eighteen years, amid many i)eril3 and discour- 
agements, poverty and want, and often concealed in 
lurking-places with his wife and children, ho discharged 
the duties of his office ; and thcreliy (says he) hath 
God in many cities and countries brought his church 
to such a glorious state, that not only have a multitude 
of vicious pcr.son.s been reclaimed, but also the most 
renowned doctors and the most cruel tyrants have been 
made to stand confounded and ashamed before those 
who have suttored with him. To this, which is Men- 
no’s own account, other writers add that with unwea- 
ried activity in Friesland, Golderland, Holland, and 
Brabant, In M'e.stphalia, and generally in northern 
Gernvany, as far as Livonia, ho either planted and 
strengthened Anabaptist churches, or reduced them to 
order and to unanimity, until at last In 15G1 he died at 
Oldeslqp in the ducliy of Holstein. Translated from 
Schroockh’s Kircheyigesrhkhte seit der Rejonnalion. 
vol. V p. A H, AA7.-~Mttr. 


cliurch by ii new and extraordinary efru.sion 
of the Holy Spirit; he condemned the liceii- 
tiou.^ness of polygamy and divorce; and 
he would not endure those who believed 
that the Holy Spirit descended into the 
minds of many just as he did at the first 
e.stablishment of Christianity, and mani- 
fested his presence by miracles, prophecies, 
divine dreams, and visions. The common 
Anabaptist doctrines in regard to infant 
baptism, a coming thousand years’ reign of 
Christ before the end of the world, the in- 
admissibility of magistrates in the Christian 
church, the prohibition of wars and oaths j 
by Clirist, the inutility and the mischief of 
human learning, — these doctrines ho re- 
tained indeed, but he so corrected and 
improved them that they appeared to come 
nearer to accordance with the common 
tenets of Protestants. This system of reli- 
gion was Fo higlily recommended by the 
nature of the prece|)ts Ibemselvcs, by the 
eloquence of the preacher, and by the cir- 
cumstances of tlic times, that it very easily 
gained the assent of most of the Anabap- 
ti.sts. And thus the inlltienec of Menno 
caused the Anabaptists of both sorts, after 
excluding fanatical persons and rejecting 
opinions pernicious to the state, to become 
consolidated as it were into one family or 
community.* 

* Therfc facts .show how the famous question con- 
cerning the origin of the Menuonites nuvy he readily 
solved. The Mennonitos use every argument they can 
devise to prevent credence being given to what is 
taught in innuuierahle books, tliat tlie modern are the 
descendants of tlie ancient Anabaptists. See Schyn's 
Hisforia Mimnonitar. cap. viii. i.v. xxi. p. 22d, Ac. 
Nor is the reason of their zeal in this •natter difficult 
to ascertain. This timid people, living di.''pt r.sed among 
their enemie.s, are afraid le.st the malevolent should 
take occasion from that relationship to renew those 
laws again.st their existence and their safety by which 
tliuse ancient disturbers of the public peace were put 
down. At least they hope the severe odium which has 
long rankled against them will be much diminished, 
provided they can fully eradicate from the public mind 
the belief that the Mennonites are the successors of the 
Anabaptists, or rather are themselves Anabaptists, 
thougli reformed and made wiser than their predeces- 
sors. But I must candidly own that after carefully 
comparing what the Mennonites and their antagonists 
have advanced on this subject, I am unable to deter- 
mine what the precise point in dispute betMCcn them 
is. In the first place, if the Mennonites wish to main- 
tain that Menno, the founder of the present existing 
sect, was not Infected with those opinions by which 
the men of Munster and others like them drew upon 
themselves deserved puni.shmcnts, and consequently 
that he did not propose to establish a new church of 
Christ entirely free from all evil, nor command the 
abolition of all civil laws and mngi.strates, nor impose 
upon himiielf and others by fanatical dreams, then they 
will find us all ready to agree with them. All this is 
readily conceded by those who at the same time con- 
tend that there most certainly was an intimate con- 
nexion between the ancient and the modern Anabaptists. 
Again, if the Mennonites would maintain that the 
churches which have adopted the discipline of Menno 
down to the present time have been studious of peace 
and tranquillity, have plotted no Insurrections or revo- 
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1(T. Menno must have possessed more 
than human power to be able to dill use 
peace and good order throughout so discor- 
dant a body, and bind together in harmo- 
nious bonds men actuated by very different 
spirits. About the middle of the century 
therefore a violent dispute arose among the 
Anabaptists [or Mennonites] respecting 
excommunication, occasioned chielly by 
Leonard Bouwenson and Theodore Philip, 
and its effects have continued down to the 
present time. The men just named not 
only maintained that all transgressors, even 
those who seriously lamented and deplored 
their fall, ought to be at once cast out of 
the church without previous admonition, 
but also that the excommunicated were to 
be debarred all social intercourse with their 
wives, husbands, brothers, sisters, children, 


liitions among the people who were their fcUow-citizcns, 
have always been averse from slaughter and blood, and 
have shumied all familiarity with persons professing 
to have visions and to hold coi’.veJ*se withdud; and 
likewise have exeduded from tlieir public discourses, 
and from their confessions of faith, tlioso [principles 
and tenets] which led the ancient Anabaptists to pursue 
a dilfcrcnt course of conduct; here also wo pres.ent 
them the hand of friendship an<l agreement. And 
finally, if they contend that not all who bore the name 
of Anabaptists prior to the times of Menno were as 
delirious and as furious as Munzer or the faction at Mun- 
ster and others wore, that many persons of this name 
ahsUined from all criminal and tlagitious deeds and 
only trod in the stops of the ancient Waldenses, Ilonri- 
ciaus, Potrobnissians, Hussites, and Wickliflites, and 
that those upright and peaceable persons subjected 
themselves to the precepts and opinions of Menno, wo 
shall still make no objections. 

But (T.) If they would have us believe that none of 
tlie Mennonites are by birth and blood descendants of 
those people who once overwhelmed Germany and 
other countries with so many calamities, or that none 
of the furious and fanatical Anabaptists became nsem- 
bers of the community which derives its namo Iroin 
Menno, then they nuay be confuted both by the testi- 
mony of i\Icnno himself, who proclaims that he had 
convinced some of this pestiferous faction, and also by 
many other proofs. The first Mennonite churches were 
certainly composed of Anabaptists of botli the better 
sort and the worse. Nor If the Mennonites should 
admit this (which is true beyond contradiction), would 
they expose themselves to more iiifamy than we do, 
when we admit that our ancestors were blind idolaters ? 

And (II.) We must be equally at variance with them, 
if they deny that the Mennonites hold any portion at all 
of those opinions which once betrayed the tvfrbulent 
and seditious Anabaptists into so many and so enor- 
mous crimes. For, not to mention what has long since 
been remarked by others, that Menno himself styled 
those Anabaptists of Munster whom his children at 
this day execrate as pests, his brethren, though with the 
qualification of erring ; I say, not to mention this, it is 
the fact that the very doctrine concerning the nature 
of Christ’s kingdom or the church of the New Testa- 
ment, which led the axicient Anabaptists step by step to 
become furious and open rebels, is not yet wholly 
eradicated from the minds of the modern Mennonites, 
although it has gradually become weakened, and in the 
more moderate has ceased to vegetate or at least has 
lost its power to do harm. I will not hero inquire 
whether even the more peaceful community of Menno 
lias not at any time been agitated with violent commo- 
tions, nor am I disposed to pry into what may bo now 
taking place among its minor sects and parties ; for 
that the larger sects, especially those of North Holland, 
shun the men who are actuated by a fanatical spirit, is 
sufficiently evinced by the fact that they most carefully 
exclude all Quakers from their communion. 


and other relatives. They likewise required 
obedience to a very austere and dillicult 
system of morals. But many of the Ana- 
baptists looked upon this as going too fur. 
And hence very soon the Anabaptists be- 
came split into two sects — the one more 
lenient towards transgressors, the otlirr 
more severe ; the one requiring a sorditl 
style of living and very austere morals, the 
other conceding something to human nature 
and to the elegances of life. Menno laboured 
indeed to restore harmony to his commu- 
nity, but discovering no possible way to 
effect it, he fluctuated as it were during his 
whole life between those two sects. For at 
one time he seemed to favour the severer 
party, and at another tlu^ mere lax bre- 
thren. And this inconstancy in one of so 
higli authority tended to inenaase not a little 
the (lisquii^tiidc and commotion among 
them.* 

1 1 . Those two large sects of Anabaptists 
[or Mennonites] arci distinguished by the 
appellations of the. Fine and the Coarse 
(flic Ftdneu uh.d din Grobcn—Suldilcft ct 
Crassi) i.e. the Tilorc Rigid and the More 
Lax.^ Those called the Fine hold and 
observe more strictly than the others both 
the ancient doctrines and the morals and 
discipline of the Anabaptists; the Coarse 
depart farther from tlui original opinions, 
morals, and discipline of the sect, and ap- 
proach nearer to those of the Protestants. 
'I'he greater part of the Coarse or lax 
iMennonitos at first were inhabitants of a 
region in the North of Holland called 
Waterland, and hence this whole sect ob- 
I taiiicd the name of Water landers. 3* A 

I See the history of the contests and controversies 
among the Mennonites previous to the year 1GI5, com- 
posed by some Mennonite writer and translated from 
Dutch into German by Jehring, and publishe<l, . Jena, 
1720, 4to; also Rues, Nai'krichten mn dem Zuditnda 
der Mennoniten, Jena, 1743, 8vo. 

« Tho terms Coarse and Fine are a literal translation 
of f^roben and feinon, which are tho German denomi- 
nations used to distinguish these two sects. — The same 
terms have been introduced among the Protestants In 
Holland ; the Fine denoting a set of people whose extra- 
ordinary and sometimes fanatical devotion resembles 
.that of tho English Methodists ; while the Coarse is 
applied to tho generality of Christians who make no 
extraordinary pretensions to unommon degrees of 
sanctity and devotion.— J/aef. 

8 See Spanhciin, Elenchus Confronerx. Throlo^. 0pp. 
tom. iii. p. 772. This sect are also called Johaimites 
from John de Ries [Han.s do Rys], who in various ways 
was serviceable to them, and in particular with the aid 
of Lubbert Gerard In 1580, composed a confession of 
faith. This confession, which exceeds all the others 
of tho Mennonites in simplicity and soundness, has been 
often published, and recently by Schyn, in his llhloria 
MennonWirum, cap. vii. p. 172. It was explained in a 
copious commentary In 1680, by Peter Joannl.s, a 
Netherlander and minister among the Watorlanders. 
Yet this celebrated confession is said to be- only the 
private confession of that church over which its author 
presided, and not tho general one of the Watorlander 
church. See Rues, Nachriefiten, p. 93, 94. [For Rues 
asserts that he had seen a document according to which 
an old minister of the church at Gouda affirmed before 
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majority of the severer sect were inhubi- 
taiits of Flanders, and hence their whole 
sect received the name of Flemings or 
{ Flandrians. Among these Flandrians there 

1 soon after arowse new broils and contentions, 
j not indeed respecting doctrines, but re- 
! specting the olFences for which men should 
; be excommunicated, and other minor mat- 
ters. And hence again arose the two sects 
of Flandrians and Frieslanders, disagreeing 
in morals and discipline, and receiving 
their appellations from the majority of their 
respective partisans. To these were added 
a third sect of Germans, for many [followers 
of Menno] had removed from (jtermany and 
settled in Holland and the Netherlands. 
But the greatest part of the Flandrians, the 
Fricslanders, and the Germans, gradually 
came over to the moderate sect of Water- 
landers and became reconciled to them. 
Such of the more rigid as would not follow 
this example are at this day denominated 
the old Flemings or Flandrians; but they 

I are far inferior in numbers to the more 
moderate [or the Waterlandcrs]. 

12, As soon as fanatical delirium subsided 
among the Mennonites, all their sects how- 
ever diverse in many respects agreed in 
this, that the principles of religion are to be 
derived solely from the Holy Scriptures. 
And to make this the more manifest, they 
caused their confessions of faith, or papers 
containing a summary of their views of 
God and the right mode of worshipping 
him, to be drawn up almost the very 

words of the divine books. The first of 
these Confessions, both in the order of time 
and in rank, is that which the Waterlandcrs 
exhibit. This was followed by others, some 
of them common ones presented to the 
magistrates, and others peculiar to certain 
parties.* But there is ground for inquiry 

whether these formulas contain all that the 
Mennonites believe true, or whether they 
omit some things which are important for 
understanding the internal state of the sect. 

It will be seen indeed by every reader who 
bestows on them but a moderate degree of 
attention, that the doctrines which seem 
prejudicial to society, particularly those 
respecting magistrates and oaths, are most 
cautiously guarded and embellished, lest 
they should appear alarming. Moreover, 
the discerning reader will easily perceive 
that these points are not placed in their 
proper attitude, but apjiear artificially ex- | 
pressed. All this will be made clear from i 
what follows. 1 

13. The old Anabaptists, because they 
believed they had the Holy Spirit for their 
guide and teacher, did not so much as think 
of drawing up a system of religious doc- 
trines, and of imbuing the minds of their 
people with a sound knowledge of religion. 
And hence they disagreed exceedingly on 
points of the greatest importance ; for in- 
stauce, respecting the divinity oftlie Saviour, 
which some professed and others denied, 
and respecting polygamy and divorce. A 
little more attention was given to this mat- 
ter by Menno and his disciples. Yet there 
was, even subsequently to his time, vast 
license of opinion on religious subjects 
among the Mennonites, and especially among 
those called the Fine or the More Rigid. 
And this single fact would be suflieient 
proof, if other arguments were not at hand, 
that the leaders of the sect esteemed it the 
smallest part of their duty to guard their 
people against embracing corrupt doctrines ; 
and that they considered the very soul of 
religion to consist in holiness of life and 
conduct. At length necessity induced first 
the Waterlandcrs and afterwards the other.'' 
to set forth publicly a summary of their 
faith, digested under certain heads ; for that 
rashness of questioning and disputing on , 
sacred subjects, which had long been tole- 
rated had drawn upon the community very 
great odium, and seemed to threaten to 
bring on it banishment if not something 
worse. Yet the Mennonite Confessions 
appear to be rather shields provided for 
blunting the points of their enemies’ argu- 
ments, than established rules of faith from 
which no one may deviate. For if we 
except a portion of the modern Water- 
landers, it was never decreed among them, 
as it is among other sects of Christians, that 
no one must venture to believe or to teach 
otherwise than is laid down in the public 
formulas. It was an established principle 
with them all from the beginning (as is 
evinced by the general character and spirit 

notaries and witnesses, that the Waterland churches 
had never bound tliemselves by any particular confes- 
sion of their faith, but that Rys drew up this confession 
for some English Baptists who retired to Holland, and 
who would not unite themselves with the Waterlandcrs 
until they had ascertained wliat their doctrinal views 
were. Rys however solemnly declared that this confes- 
sion should not afterwards be binding on any one, but 
should be regarded as a mere private writing which had 
reference only to tlie time then proBont.— Schl. 

•l Schyn treats expressly of these confessions in his 
Historue Mennonitar. plenior Deductio cap. iv. p. 78. 
And he concludes by saying (p. 115): It hence appears 
that the Mennonites, from the time of Menno, have 
been as well agreed Jn regard to the principal and Am- 
damental articles of faitli as any other sect of Chris- 
tians." But if perchance the go^ man should bring us 
to believe so, he would still find it very difficult to 
persuade many of his brethren of it, who have not yet 
ceased to contend warmly, and who think that the 
points which he regards aa unimportant to religion and 
piety ore of vast moment. And indeed how could any 
fiC the Mennonites before this century believe what he 
assert8,»while the parties among them contended about 
matters which he treats with . contempt, as if their 
‘ eternal salvation hung suspended on them ? 
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of the sect), that religion is comprised in 
piety, and that the holiness of its members 
is the surest index of a true church. 

14. If we are to form our judgment of the 
Mennonite religion from their confessions 
of faith which are in everybody’s hands, in 
mo.st things it differs but little from that of 
the Reformed, but it departs more widely 
from that of the Lutherans. For they attri- 
bute to what are called the sacraments no 
other virtue than that of being signs and em- 
blems, and they have a system of discipline 
not much different from that of the Presby- 
terians. The doctrines by which they are [ 
distinguished from all other Christian sects 
are reducible to three heads. Some of these 
doctrines are common to all the sects of 
Mennonites ; others are received only in ' 
certain of the larger associations (and these 
are the doctrines which rendered Men no 
himself not perfectly acceptable to all) ; and 
lastly, others exist only in tlio minor and 
more obscure associations. These last rise 
and sink by turns with the sects which 
embrace them, and therefore deserve not a 
more particular notice. 

15. All the opinions which are common 
to the whole body are founded on this one 

rinciple as their basis, namely, that the 

ingdoin which Christ has established on 
the earth, or the church, is a visible society 
or company in which is no place for any 
but holy and pious persons, and which 
therefore has none of those institutions and 
provisions which human sagacity has de- 
vised on account of thfi ungodly. This 
principle was frankly avowed by the ances- 
tors of the Mennonites ; but the moderns 
in their confessions either cover it up under 
words of dubious import, or appear to 
reject it; yet they cannot actually reject 
it, unless they would be inconsistent and 
would deprive their doctrines of their 
natural basis. * But in regard to the most 
modern Mennonites, as they have departed 
in very many things from the views and the 
institutions of their fathers, so they have 

1 This appears from their confessions, and eren from 
those in which there is the greatest care to prevent the 
Idea from entering the reader’s mind. For instance, 
they first speak in lofty terms of the dignity, the excel- 
lence, the utility, and the divine origin of civil magis- 
tracy, and I am entirely willing they should be supposed 
to speak here according to their real sentiments; But 
afterwards, when they come to the reasons why they 
would have no magistrates in their comrauulty, they 
incautiously express what is In their hearts. In the 
37th article of the Waterland Confession they say : — 
“ This political power the Lord Jesus hath not estar 
blished In his spiritual kingdom, the church of the New 
Testament, nor hath he added it to the offices In his | 
church.*’ The Mennonites believe, therefore, that the | 
New Testament church is a republic, which is free from j 
all evils and from restraints upon the wicked. But 
why, I ask, did they not frankly avow this fact while j 
explaining their views of the church, and not affect 
ambiguity and concealment? 
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I nearly altogether abandoned this principle 
respecting the nature of the Christian 
church. And in this matter sad experience 
rather than either reason or the holy Scrip- 
tures has taught them wisdom. They 
therefore admit, first, that there is an invi- 
sible church of Christ or one not open to 
human view, which extends through all 
Christian sects. And in the next place, 
they do not place the mark of a true church, 
as they once did, in the holiness of all its 
members ; for they admit that the visible 
church of Christ consists of both good and 
bad men. On the contrary, they declare 
that the marks of a true church are a know- 
ledge of the truth as taught by Jesus Christ, 
and the agreement of all the members in 
proftissing and maintaining that truth. 

16. Nevertheless, from that doctrine of 
the old Anabaptists respecting the church 
(low the principal opinions by which they 
are distinguished from other Christians. 
This doctrine requires, I. That they should 
receive none into their church by the 
sacrament of baptism, unless they are 
adults and have the full use of their rea- 
son; because it is uncertain with regard 
to infants whether they will become pious 
or irreligious, neither can they pledge their 
faith to the church to lead a holy life. It 
requires, II. that they should not admit of 
magistrates, nor suQTer any of their mem- 
bers to perform the functions of a magis- 
trate; because, where there are no bad 
men, there can be no need of magistrates. 
It requires, III. that they should deny the 
justice of rep(41i ng force by foi’ce, or of 
waging war; because, as those who are 
perfectly holy cannot be provoked by inju- 
ries nor commit them, so they have no 
need of the support of arms in order to 
their safety. It requires, IV. that they 
should have strong aversion to all penalties 
and punishments, and especially to capital 
punishments ; because punishments are 
aimed against the wickedness and the 
crimes of men, but the church of Christ is 
free from all crimes and wickedness. It 
forbids, V. the calling of God to witness 
any transactions, or the confirming any- 
thing by an oath ; because minds that are 
actuated solely by the love of what is good 
and right, never violate their faith nor 
dissemble the truth. From this doctrine 
follows likewise, VI. the severe and rigid 
discipline of the old Anabaptists which 
produced so many commotions among 
them.* 


» This derivation of the Anabaptist tenets from ono 
single principlo, although it appears forced, especially 
in regard to the second and third points, yet must be 
admitted to be Ingenious. But whether it is histori- 
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17 . The Mennonites have a system of 
Didrals (or at least once had— whether they 
still retain it is uncertain) coinciding with 
that fundamental doctrine which was the 
source of their other peculiarities, that is, 
one which is austere and rigid. For those 
who believe that sanctity of life is the only 
indication of a true church, must be espo- j 
cially careful lest any appearancje of sinful 
conduct should stain the lives of their 
people. Hence they all once taught that 
Jesus Christ has estahlished a new law for 
human conduct, far more perfect than the 
old law of Moses and the ancient prophets; 
and they would not tolerate any in th(3ir 
churches whom they perceived swerving 
from the extreme of gravity and simplicity 
in their attitudes, looKs, clothing, and style 
of living, or whose desires extended beyond 
the bare necessaries of life, or who imitated 
the customs of the world, or showed any 
regard for the elegances of fa‘<hionablc life. 
Hut this ancient austerity became in a great 
measure extinct in the larger associations, 
])articularly among the Water! ariders and 
the Germans, after they had acquired 
wealth by their merchandise and other 
occupations ; so that at this day the Men- 
nonite congregations furnish their pastors 
with as much matter for censure and 
admonition as the other Christian commu- 
nities do theirs. ^ Seme of the smaller 
associations however and likewise the 
people who live remote from cities, copy 
more closely and successfully the manners, 


cally true is another (jnestion. Neither Menno nor the 
first Ana!>aptl8t9 nad such disciplined intellects as to 
be able tlius systematically to link together their 
thoughts. Their tenets had been advanced long before 
tile Reformation, by the Cathiiri, the Albigcnses, and 
the Waldonsbfl, as also by the Hussites. This can bo 
shown by unquestionable documents, from the records 
of the Inquisition and from Confessions ; and Mosheirn 
himself maintains the fact in sec. 2 of this chapter. 
Those sects wore indeed opprcs.sed but not exterminated. 
Adherents to their tenets were dispersed everywhere 
in Germany, Switzerland, Bohemia, and Moravia; and 
they were emboldened by the Reformation to stand forth 
openly, to form a closer union among themselves, and 
to make proselytes to their tenets. From them sprang 
the Anabaptists, whoso teachers >vere men for the 
most part without learning, who understood the Scrip- 
tures according to the letter, and applied the words of 
the Bible without philosophical deductions, according 
to their perverse mode of interpretation, to their pecu- 
liar doctrines concerning the church, anabaptism, wars, 
capital punishments, oaths, 8cc. Even their doctrine 
concerning magistrates they derived from Luke xxii. 
25, and 1 Corinth, vi. 1, and the manner In which they 
were treated by the magistrates may have had a con- 
siderable influence on their doctrino respecting them. 

i It is certain that the Mennonites in Holland at this 
day are, in their tables, their equipages, and their coun- 
try seats, the most luxurious part of the l>utch nation. 
This is more especially true of the Mennonites of Am- , 
sterdam, who are very numerous and extremely opulent. 
— Mad. [This was written about the year 1764, and at 
the Hague, where Dr. Maclaine spent nearly his whole 
life. It is therefore the testimony of an eye-witness 
re.siding on the spot Mnr. 
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the abstinence, and the simplicity of their 
fathers. 

18. The opinions and practices which 
divide the principal associations of Men- 
nonites, if we admit those of less impor- 
tance, are chiefly the following: — T. Menno 
denied that Christ received from the Virgin 
Mary that human body whicli he assumed ; 
on the contrary, he supposed it was pro- 
duced out of nothing in the womb of the 
immaculate Virgin, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. 2 This opinion the Fine Ana- 
baptists or the old Flemings still hold 
tenaciously, but all the other associations 
have- long since given it u]>.^ II. The 


2 Thus the opinion of Menno is stated by Scliyn, | 
Historite Menrifntit. plenior Dvductio p. 161, 16r), but ' 
others report it difl'ercntly. After considering rorno | 
passages in Meimo's writings, in which he treats ex- 
pressly on this subject, I think it most probable that 
be was strongly inclined to this opinion, and that It was 
solely in this scn.se that he ascribed to Christ a divine 
and celestial body. For whatever comc.s immediately 
from the Holy Spirit may be fitly called celestial and 
divine. Yet I must confess that Menno appears not to 
have been so certain of this oi>inlon, as never to have 
thought of exchanging it for a better. For he expresses 
himself hero and there ambignou.sly and inconsistently ; 
from which I conelude that lie gave up the common 
opinion rc.spcctiog the origin of Christ's human body, 
but w'as in doubt w'bich of tlie various opinions that 
occurred to his thoughts to ad()i)t in the place of it. 
See Fucslin’s Cmturia 1. I'pist. licformat. p. 38.3, kc. 
Menno Is commonly represented as the author of this 
doctrine concerning the origin of Christ’s body, which 
his more rigid disciples still retain. But it appears to 
have been older than Menno, and to have been only 
adopted by lihn together with other opinions of the 
Anabapti.sts. For iloland ( i^fofua Moiut^tericnsis, lib. 

X. V. 41), Ac.) expressly testifies of many of the Ana- | 
ba]>tists of Munster (w'ho certainly received no in- 
structlons from Menno). that they held this opinion I 
concerning the body of Christ : 

Esse (Christum) Dcum sUituunt alii, sod corpore 
carricm 

Humanam snmpto sustinnisso nogant: 

At Diam mentem tenuis quasi fauco canalis 

Per Mariie corpus virginis isse ferunt. 

[It is very probable that this doctrine was propa- 
gated from Hie Manichaans of the middle ages to 
the Anabaptists. For thus Moneta at least says, 
in his Summa ndr. C<ithnro!< et Jl'aMetixes, lib. iii. c. 
ill. : ‘‘Dicunt (Catharl) quod corpus spiritualo accopit 
(Christus), operatione Splritus Sancti, ex alia materia 
fabricatum.”— SchL [And is it not probable likewise 
that most if not all the peculiar .sentiments of the old ' | 
Anabaptists of Germany originated from tho Influonee 
of that Manicha'an leaven, which was introduced into 
Europe in the ninth century by the Paulicians, and 
which spread far, and produced from that time onward 
various fanatical and enthusiastic sects, down even to 
tho time of the Reformation ? Seo tho history of the 
Paulicians, in cent. ix. part ii. chap. v. and the chapters 
on Heresies in the sub.sequent centurici. — Mw\ j 

s I perceive that many represent the Waterlanders in 
particular as acceding to this doctrine of Menno respect- , 
ing Christ’s hotly. See Histoire dea /Inahapthtea. p. 22.3; i 
Ch'^moniet et Couiumea d<t tons tea Peupl^s du Monde^ 
tome iv. p. 200. But tho Confession of the Water- j 
landers or that of John de Riea will itself confute thbs ! 
error. Add Seliyn's Histories Mennonitar. plenior j 
Defdftdio, p. 165. [Rues(p. 16) attributes this doctrino ' 
solely to tho old Flemings; yet he states as their opinion | 
that the human nature of Christ, which God first ! 
created out of nothing, received its support and growth 
from the blood of the holy Virgin Mary. At tho same 
time, they explicitly guarded themselves against the 
charge of partaking in the error of the Valentinians, 
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more rigid Mennonitcs after the example 
of their ancestors regard as disciplinable 
offences, not only those wicked actions 
which are manifest violations of the law of 
God, but likewise the slightest indications 
either of a latent inclination to sensuality, 
or of a mind disposed to levity and inclined 
to follow the customs of the world ; as, for 
example, ornaments for the head, elegant 
clothing, rich and unnecessary furniture, 
and the like; and they think that all trans- 
gressors should be excommunicated forth- 
with and without a previous admonition, and i 
rhat no allowance should be made for the 
weakness of human nature. But the other i 
Menhonites hold that none bnt contemners 
of the divine law deserve excommunication, 
and they only when they pertinaciously 
disregard the admonitions of the church. 
HI. The more rigid Mennonites hold that 
•.‘xcommunicated persons are to be shnnned 
IS if they were pests, and are to be de- 
prived of all social intereourse. Hence the 
ties of kindred must be severed, and the 
voice of nature must be unheedecl. Be- 
tween parents and tliclr children, husbands 
and their wives, there must he no kind 
looks, no conversation, no manifestation of 
affection, and no kind ofUecs, when the 
church has oik^c pronounced them unworthy 
of her communion. But the more moderate 
think that the sanctity and the honour of 
the church are suflielently consulted, if all 
particular intimacy with the excommuni- 
cated is avoided. IV. The old Flemings 
maintain that the example of Christ, which 
has in this instance the force of a law, 
requires his disciples to wash the feet of 
their guests in token of their love ; .and 
for this re.ason, they have been called Po- 
doniptm [Feet- washers]. But others deny 
that this rite was enjoined by Christ. 

19. Literature and whatever comes under 
the name of learning, but cspceialljr philo- 
sophy, were formerly believed by this whole 
sect to be exceedingly prejudicial to the 
church of Christ and to the progress of 
religion and piety, lienee, although the 
sect could boast of a number of writers in 
this century, yet not one of them affords 
pleasure to the reader either by his inge- 
nuity or his learning. The more rigid 
Mennonites retain this sentiment of their 
ancestors even to our times ; and therefore, 
despising the cultivation of their minds, 
they devote themselves to hand labour, the 


by this doctrine. Menno embraced this doctrine, as 
Hues also maintains, because he could not conceive 
how the human nature of Christ could be without sin, 
if it be admitted that it descended from Mary. But 
his disciples appeal for proof to 1 Corinth, xv. 47, and 
John vi. 51.— 


mechanic arts, and traffic. But the Water- 
landers are honourably distinguished from 
the others in this as well as in many other 
respects. For they permit several of their 
members to prosecute at the universities 
the study of languages, history, antiquities, 
and especially the medical art, the utility 
of which they are unable to deny. And 
hence it is that so many of their ministers 
at the present day bear the title of Doctors 
of Physic, In our age, these milder and 
more discreet Anabaptists pursue also tlnj 
study of philosophy, and tliey regard it as 
very useful to mankind. Hence, among 
their teachers, there arc not a few who 
j have the title of Masters of Arts. Indeed 
I it is only a few years since they established 
j a college at Amsterdam, in whlcdi a man 
of erudition sustains the oflice of Professor 
of Philosophy. Yet they still persevere 
in the opinion that theology must be kept 
pure and uneontaminated with philosophy, 
and must never be modified by its precepts. 
Even the more rigid Flemings also in our 
times are gradually layingaside theirancient 
hatred of literature and science, and per- 
mitting their members to study languages, 
history, and other branches of learning. 

20. That ignorance which the ancfient 
Anabaptists reckoned among the moans of 
their felicity, contributed much, indeed 
very much, to generate sects among them ; 
in which they abounded from the first, much 
more than any other religious community. 
This will be readily conceded by any one 
who looks into the causes and grounds of their 
dissensions. For their vehement contests 
were for the most part not so much respect- 
ing the doctrines and mysteries of religion, 
as respecting what is to be esteemed law- 
ful, proper, pious, right, and commendable ; 
and what, on the contrary, is to be ac 
counted criminal and faulty. Because 
they maintained that sanctity of life and 
purity of manners were the only sign of a 
true church ; yet what was holy and religi- 
ous and what not so, they did not deter- 
mine by reason and judgment nor by a 
correct interpretation of the divine laws, 
(because they had no men who possessed 
solid knowledge on moral subjects), but 
rather by their feelings and imaginations. 
Now, as this mode of discriminating good 
from evil is ever fluctuating and various, 
according to the diflerent capacities and 
temperaments of men, it was unavoidable 
that diflerent opinions should arise among 
them; and diversity of sentiment nowhere 
more certainly produces permanent schisms, 
than among a people who are ignorant and 
therefore pertinacious. 

21. The Mennonites first obtained a 
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(luiet and stable residence in the United 
Provinces of Belgium, by the favour of 
William prince of Orange, the immortal 
vindicator of Batavian liberty, whom they 
had aided with a large sum of money in 
the year 1572, when he was destitute of the 
resources necessary for his vast undertak- 
ings.* Yet the benefits of this indulgence 
reached by slow degrees to all who resided 
in Holland. For opposition was made to 
the will of the prince both by the magis- 
trates and by the clergy, and especially by 
; those of Zealand and Amsterdam, who re- 
I meinbered the seditions raised by the Ana- 
baptists only a short time previously. ^ These 
impediments [to their peace] were in a great 
' measure removed in this century, partly by 
the perseverance and authority of William 
I and nis son Maurice, and partly by the good 
behaviour of the Mennonites themselves ; 

I for they showed great proofs of their loy- 
1 alty to the LState, and became daily more 
i cautious not to alFord any ground to their 
'• adversaries for entertaining suspicions of 
' them. Yet full and complete peace was : 
^ first given to them in the following century, j 
I A.D. 1G2G, after they had again purged j 
1 themselves from those crimes and pernici- 
1 ous errors which were charged upon them, ' 
i by the presentation of a confession of their 
i faith.® 

j 22. Those among the English who reject 
the baptism of infants are not called Ana- 
baptists, but only Baptists. It is probable 
that these Baptists originated from the Ger- 
mans and the Dutch, and that they all 
once held the same sentiments with the 
I Mennonites. But they are now divided 
I into two general classes, the one called that 
I of the General Baptists or Remonstrants, 
j because they believe that God has excluded 
; no man from salvation by any sovereign 


• Brandt’s Histnrie de Rejormatie in de Nedderlandr, 
vol. i. book X. p. ."jiS, r)2»J; Ceremonies et Coutumes de 
tons les Pmiples du Monde, tome iv. p. 201. [General 
History of the United Netherlands, (in German), vol. 
lii. p. 327, &c. Wagenaer, in the passage hero referred 
to, relates the matter thus. At Middleburg, because 
tlio Anabaptists would not tal<e the citizen’s oath, it 
was resolved to exclude them from the privileges of 
citizenship, or at least not to admit them fully to the 
rank of citizens. But the prince opposed it, and main- 
tained very rationally that an Anabaptist’s alHrmation 

i ought to be held equivalent to an oath ; and that in this 
case no farther coercion could be used with them, 

1 unless we would justify the Catholics in compelling the 
Reformed by force to adopt a mode of worship from 
i which their consciences revolted. And afterwards, 

I W'hen the city council demanded of them to ihount 
guard and tlireatenod to close their shops if they refused, 
the prince commanded the city council peremptorily 
; to trouble the Anabaptists no more, for declining oaths 
and the bearing of arms. This took place in the year 
l.>78 — Schl. 

* Brandt, ubi supra, book xi. p. 555, 586, 587, &c. 
609, CIO. b. xiv. p. 780, b. xvi. p. 8H. 

*.Schyn*8 HisCorice Mennonitar. plenior Deduction cap. 
iv.p.Z9, & 0 . ^ 
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decree; the other are called Particular or 
Calvinistic Baptists, because they agree 
very nearly with the Calvinists or Presby- 
terians in* their religious sentiments.^ This 
latter sect reside chiefly at London and in 
the adjacent towns and villages; and they 
recede so far from the opinions of their 
progenitors, that they have almost nothing 
in common with the other Anabaptists, ex- 
cept that they baptize only adults, and 
immerse totally in the water whenever they 
administer the ordinance. Hence if the 
government requires it, they allow a pro- 
fessor of religion to take an oath, to bear 
arms, and to fill public civil offices. Their 
churches arc organized after the Presbyte- 
rian [or more strictly, the Independent] 
plan, and are under the direction of men 
of learning and literature.^ It appears 
from the confession of these Baptists pub- 
lished in 1643, that they then held the 
same sentiments as they do at the present 
day.® 

23. The General Baptists, or as some call 
them the Antipoedobaptists who are dispersed 
in great numbers over many provinces of 
England, consist of illiterate persons of low 
condition, for like the ancient Mennonites 
they despise learning. Their religion is 
very general and indefinite, so that they 
tolerate persons of all sects, even Arians 
and Socinians, and do not reject any per- 
son, provided he professes to be a Christian 
and to receive the holy Scriptures as the 
rule of religious faith and practice.^ They 

* Whiston’s MemoUs of his L fa and Writings, vol. 
il. p. 4(11. 

^ Bohm’s Englisohe Reformations-hidorie, p. l.'jl, 
473, 536, book viii. p. 11.52, 8cc. [Crosby’s History qf 
the English Raptists, Vol. i. ; Boguo and Bennet’s 
History of the Dissenters, vol. i. chap. i. see. iii. p. HI, 
&c. Dutch and German Anabaptists or Mennonites 
appeared in England, and doubtless made some pro- 
selytes there, as early as the year 1535, and thencefor- 
ward to the end of the century. But they were so 
rigorously persecuted, not only by Henry Vlll. but by 
Edward VI. queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, that they 
can hardly be said to have existed as a visible sect in 
England, during the sixteenth century. And their 
division into General and Particular Baptists, did not ' 
take place till the reign of James I. See Wall’s Hist. 
<\f Infant Baptism, part ii. chap. vii. sec. vi. p. 206, 
&c. — Mur. 

® Bibliotheque Britannique, tome vl. p. 2. [The 
Baptist Confession of 1643, was “ sot forth in the name 
of seven congregations then gathered in London.” In 
September, 1689, elders and messengers from upward 
of one hundred congregations of Calvinistic Baptists 
in England and Wales met in London, and drew up a 
more full confession and substantially the same in 
doctrine, but expressed very much in the words of the 
Westminster and. the Savoy Confessions, with both 
which it agrees in doctrine, while in discipline and 
worship it accords only with the latter. The Galvinis- 
tic Baptists in England have generally been on the 
most friendly terms with the Independents or Congre- 
gationalists there; and often both sects worshipped 
together, and were under the same pastors. See Bogue 
and Bennet’s History qf Dissenters, vol. i. p. 142, 14^, 
vol. ii. p. 140, &c. also the Confession qf the Baptist 
Convention qf 1689 and Its Preface. — Mur. 

^ This appears from their confession (drawn up in 





have this in co:ninoii with the Particular 
Baptists that they baptize only a^luUs, ami 
tlieso they immerse wholly in water; but 
they differ from thorn in this, that they re- 
baptize those who were either baptized only 
iu infancy and childhood, or were not im- 
mersed, which if report may be credited 
the Particular Baptists will not do.* There 
are likewise other peculiarities of this sect. 
(I.) Like the ancient Mennonites, they re- 
f^ard their own church as bein^ the only 
true church of Christ, and most carefully 
avoid communion with all other relirjious 
societies. (It.) They immerse candidates 
for baptism only once, and not three times; 
and they esteem it unessential whether new 
(ionverts be baptized in the naihe of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, or only in the 
name of Jesus. (HI.) With IMenno they 
expect a millennial reign of Christ. (IV.) 
Many of them likewise adopt Menno’s opi- 
nion respecting the origin of Christ’s body. 
(V.) They consider the decree of the apos- 
tles, Acts XV. 2o, respecting blood and 
things strangled, to be a law binding on the 
ehurch universal. (VI.) They belie v,e that 
I the soul, between death and the resurrec- 
tion at the last day, has neither pleasure 
nor pain, but is in a state of insensibility. 
(VII.) They use extreme unction. (VIII.) 
Some of them, in addition to Sunday or 
the Lord’s day, keep also the Jewish Sab- 
bath. ^ I omit the notice of some minor 
points. These Baptists have bishops whom 


1060 and published by Wrn. Whiston, in the M'-mohs^ 
of his Lift!, vol. ii. p. 561), which is so fjfeneral that all 
Christian sects, with the exception of a few points, 
could embrace it. Whiston himself, though an Arian, 
joined this community of Baptists, whom he considored 
to bear the nearest resemblance to the most ancient 
Christians. Thomas Emlyn, a famous Socinian, also 
lived among them, according to the testimony of 
Whiston. 

> I know not on what authority Moshelm makes thi.s 
distinction between the General and the Particular 
Baptists ; and I know of no sufficient proof of its leall- 
ty. Neither does it appear, as Moshelm seemed to be 
informed, that the General Baptists were more numer- 
ous in England than the Particular Baptists. On the 
contrary, I suppose the former to have always been the 
smaller community, and at the present day they are 
only about one-sixth part as numerous as the Particu- 
lar Baptists. See Bogue and Bennett, uhi supra, vol. 
Iv. p. 328. — Mur. 

3 Those statements are derived from Whiston’s Me- 
moirs of kis Life, vol. ii. p. 461, and from Wall's Hist, 
of Infant Baptism, part ii. p. 3!)0, &c. edit. Latin, [p. 
280, See. ed. London, 170.5. Wall does not represent 
all those as distinguishing tenets of the General Bap- 
tists. lie enumerates the various peculiarities to be 
found among the English Baptists of all sorts. Some 
of the peculiarities mentioned constitute distinct sects, 
as the eighth, which gives rise tv the small and now 
almost extinct sect of Seventh-day Baptists; who how- 
ever do not keep both days, Saturday and Sunday, but 
only the former. The second peculiarity, so far as re- 
spects a single application of water, is not peculiar to 
the Baptists ; and so far as it respects baptizing in tho 
name of Jesus only, was conftned (as Wall 8uppos»ed), 
to the General Baptists, who were early inclined to 
Anti-Trinitarianism, and of late in England have ge- 
nerally taken that ground.— iVtrr. 


they call messengers (for thus they interpret 
the word ayyeKog in the Apocalyptical 
epistles), and presbyters and deacons. Their 
bishops are often men of learning.* 

24. David George [or Joris], a Hollan- 
der of Delft, gave origin and name to a 
singular sect. Having at last forsaken the 
Anabaptists, he retired to Basil in 1544, 
assumed a new name [John Bruck von Bin- 
ningen], and there died in 1550. He was 
well esteemed by tho people of Basil so 
long as he lived, for being a man of wealth 
he united magnificence with virtue and in- 
tegrity. But after his death, his son-in-law 
Nicholas Blesdyck accused him before the 
senate of most pestilent errors, and the 
cause being tried, his body was committed 
to the common hangman to be burned. 
Nothing can be more impious and scandalous 
than his opinions, if the historians of his case 
and his adversaries have estimated them 
correctly. For he is said to have declared 
himself to be a third David and another 
son of God, the fountain of all divine wis- 
dom; to have denied the existence of 
heaven and hell, both good and bad angels, 
and a final judgment; to have treated all 
the laws of modesty and decorum with con- 
tempt, and to have taught other things 
equally bad.* Bub if I do not greatly mis- 

3 Whiston, Memoirs of his Life, vol. ii. p. 466, &o. 
There is extant, Crosby’s History qf the F.nglish Bap- 
tists, London, 1728, 4 vols. 8vo, which however I have 
never seen. [This Crosby was himself a General Bap- 
tist and kept a private school, in which he taugiit 
young men mathematics and had also a small book- 
store. He died in 17.V2. See Alberti’s Letters on the 
most Recent State qf Religion and Learning in England 
(in German), Preface to vol. iv. From Crosby, Alberti 
has translated tho Confessions of both the Particular 
and the General Baptists into German, and subjoined 
them as an Appendix to his fourth volume, p. 1245, &c. 
and 1323, 8io.—Srhl. [The Rev. John Smyth is com- 
monly represented as tho father of the sect of General 
or Arminian Baptists in England. (See Bogue and 
Bennot, History qf Dissenters, vol. i. p. 150.) lie was 
fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, a popular 
preacher, and a groat sufferer for non-conformity. Se- 
parating from the church of England ho joined tho 
Brownists, was ono of their leading men in 1592, and 
was imprisoned during eleven months. At length he 
fled with other Brownists to Holland, and in 1606 
joined the English Brownist church at Amsterdam. 
Here he fell into Arminian: and Baptist opinions, on 
which ho had disputes with Ainsworth, Robinson, and 
others ; and he removed with his adherents to Leyden, 
where he died in 1610. Soon after his death, his fol- 
lowers returned to England ; and as is generally sup- 
posed, they were the first congregation of English 
General Baptists. See his life in Brook’s Lioet qf 
2/ie i*arrt«ni, vol. ii. p. 195, &c. — Mur. - 

* See the Histnria Daoidis Georgii, by his son-in-law, 
Blesdyck, published by Revius; also his Life, written 
in German by Stolterfoth, and many others. Among 
tho more modern writers, see Arnold, Kirchen-und 
Ketzer-historie, vol. i. book xy\. chap. xvi. sec. 44, &c. 
and his extensive collections in vindication of the re- 
putation of David George, In vol, il. p. 534, &c. Also 

p. 1185, &c. See also More’s EnMusmmui 7’r»M/npArt^MJ 

sect, xxxiii. &c. p. 23, &c. Add especially, the docu- 
ments which are brought to light in my History q 
Michael Servetus, (in German), p. 425, 8rC. [Davl« 
Joris was born at Delft in 1501. Though placed ai 
school, he learned nothing. But his inclination led 
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tbe barbarous and coarse style of his 
OOppositions,--^^^ he possessed some genius 
but no learning, led his opposers often to 
put a harsh and unjust construction upon 
his sentences. That he possessed more sense 
and more virtue than is commonly supposed, 
is at least evinced not only by his books, 
of which ho published a great many, but 
also by his disciples, who were persons by 
no means base but of great simplicity of 
I manners and character, and who were for- 
! nierly numerous in Holstein, and are said 
! to be so still in Friesland and in other 
countries.* In the manner of the more 
moderate Anabaptists, he laboured to re- 
vive languishing piety among his fellow- 
rnen, and in this matter his imagination, 

I which was excessively warm, so deceived 
him that he falsely supposed ho had divine 
I visions ; and he placed religion in the cx- 
! elusion of all external objects from the 
I thoughts and tlie cultivation of silence, 
contemplation, and a peculiar and inde- 
! scribable state of tlio soul. The IMys- 
! tics therefore of the highest order and the 
I Quakers might claim him if they would, 

I and they might assign him no mean rank 
atnong their sort of people. 


him to loai'n the art of .painting on glass, which caused 
him to travel in the Nothcrland-*, France, and England. 
Returning in 1521, ho pursued that business in his na- 
tive town. The Reformation here caused considerable 
commotion, and in 1.530 .Toris for obstructing a Catho- 
lic procession was imprisoned, whipped, and had his 
tongvie bored. We at length turned to the Anabapti.sts, 

I but being more moderate than they and opposed to 
their tumuUuou.s proceedings, it was not till 1531 that 
ho actually was rebaptized, lie then joined the party 
of Hoffmann, but ho was not well pleased with any of 
them, and at length he united some contending parties 
togHher, and actually established a particular sect of 
A nabaptists. He next began to have visions and reve- 
lations. As his adherents suffered persecution in West- 
phalia and Holland, he often attended thosn and com- 
forted and animated them in their dying hours. He 
saw his own mother decapitated at Delft in 1537. A 
monitory letter which he sent to the senate of Holland 
caused the bearer to lose his bead. In 1539 the land- 
grave of Hesse, to whom he applied for protection, of- 
fered to afford it provided he would become a Lutheran. 
In 1542 ho published his famous Book qf IVomhus, in 
which he exposed all the fanciful opinions that floated 
in his imagination. Ho w.andered in various countries 
till he was safe nowhere. Therefore in 1544 ho retired | 
to Basil, where he lived twelve years under the name 
of John von Brligge, was owner of a house in the city 
and an estate in the country, was a peaceable and good 
j citizen and held communion with the Reformed Church. 

' His son-in-law Blesdyck was a Reformed preacher in 
; the Palatinate, and had some variance witli Joris before 
his death. Afterwards, provoked perhaps by the dispo- 
sition Joris made of his property, ho brought heavy 
I charges against him. Ilia family and fricnils and ac- 
^ quaintances denied the truth of the charges before the 
• court. But what they would not admit was attempted 
i to bo proved from his writings. The university and the 
i clergy pronounced his opinions heretical, and the dead 
, man, who could no longer defend himself, was con- 
demned. See Schroeckh‘8 Kirchengesch. seit der ReJor~ 
tnaf.Jon, vol. v. p. 442, Sec. and Van Elnom’s and Schle- 
gel’s notes upon this section of Moshelm. — Mur. 

J See Mdller’s Infroductio in Histor, Chersonet. Cim- 
hricte, par. ll. p. 116, &c. and his Cimbria LiCerata, 
tonx i. p. 422, &c. 
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25. An intimate friend of David George, 
but of a somewhat different turn of mind, 
Henry Nicolai of Westphalia, gave much 
trouble to the Dutch and the English from 
the year 1555, by founding and propagating 
the Family of Love as he denominated his 
sect. To this man nearly the same remarks 
apply, which were made of his friend. He 
would perhaps have in great measure avoid* 
ed the foul blots which many have fastened 
upon him, if he had possessed the genius 
and learning requisite to a correct and 
lucid expression of his thoughts. What 
his aims were, appears pretty clearly from 
the name of the sect which he set up.^ For 
he declared himself divinely appointed and 
sent to teach mankind that the whole of 
religion consists in tlie exercise of divine 
love; that all other things, which arc sup- 
posed to belong either to religion or to the 
worship of God, are of no importance ; and 
of course that it is of no coibsequence what 
views any one lias of the divine nature, 
provided he burns with a ffamo of piety 
and love. To these opinions he perliaps 
addeii some other ffinciful views, as is usual 
with men in whom the imagination pre<lo- 
minates ; but what they were in particular, 
I apprehend, may be better learned from 
his books than from the confutations of his 
adversaries. 3 


* Soo Horubcok’s Summa Confroiwruitirum, lib. vi. 
p. .393; Arnold’s Kirchm-und Ki'txn'liistorii^ part i. 
book xvl. chap. xxl. soo. xx.wl. p, 716 ; Biilim’s En~ 
glhcha liefonTuitions-histot'ic, book iv. chap. v. p. 
51 J, See. 

3 The last and most learned of those who attacked 
the Fainili.st.s wa.s Henry More, the celebrated English 
divine and philo.sophcr, in his Mifstery of Godliness, 
hook vi. chaps, xil. -xviii. George Fox, tlvo father of 
the Qinikors, severely chastised this Family of Love, 
because they would take an oath, dance, sing, and be 
cheerful ; and he called them a company of fanatics. 
See Scwel’.s History of the Quakers, book iii. p. 88, 89, 
314, &c. [Henry Nicolai or Nicholas was born at 
Munster, and commenced his career about the year 
1516 in the Netherlands, thence he passed over to Eng- 
land in the latter years of Edward VI. and joined the 
Dutch congregation in Loudon. But his sect did not 
become visible till some time in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. In 1 575 they laid a confession of their faifh, 
with a number of their books, before the parliament j 
and prayed for toleration. In 1580, the queen and her 
council undertook to suppress them. They continued 
in England till the middle of the following century, 
when they became absorbed in other sects. Nicolai 
published a number of tracts and letters in Dutch for 
the edifleation of hig followers, and to vindicate his 
principles against gainsayers. In one of his pieces ho 
mystically styles himself ; “ A man whom God had 
awaked from the dead, anointed and filled with the Holy 
Ghost, endowed with God in the Spirit of his love, and 
elevated with Christ to an inheritance in heavenly 
blessings, enlightened with the Spirit of heavenly truth, 
and with the true light of the all-perfect Being,’* &c. In . 
his preface to one of his tracts ho calls himself ; “ The 
chosen servant of God, by whom the heavenly revelation 
should again bo made known to the world.” His fol- 
lowers in 1575 affirmod that they neither denied that j 
baptism which consists in repentance and newness of 
life, nor the holy sacrament of baptism which betokens 
the new birth in Christ, and which is to be adminis- 
tered to children ; that they admitted also the perfect 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE SOCIMAXS. 

1. The Socinians derived their name 
from the illustrious house of Sozini, which 
long flourished at Sienna, a noble city of 
Tuscany, and gave birth, it is said, to a 
number of distinguished men. For it was 
from this family were descended Lmlius and 
Faustus Socinus, who are commonly re- 
garded as the parents of the sect. Lmlius 
Socinus was the sou of Mari anus, a cele- 
brated hiwyer; and to great learning and 
talents he added, as even his enemies 
acknowledge, a pure and blameless life. 
Leaving his native country from religious 
considerations in 1547* he travelled over 
various countries, France, England, Hol- 
land, Germany, and Poland; every where I 
examining carefully the opinions of those 
who had abandoned the Romish church 
concerning God and divine things, for the 
sake of discovering and finding the truth. 
At length he settled down at. Zurich in 
Switz(Tland, Rud there died in the year { 
loG2, when he was not yet forty years old.* 
Being a man of a mild and gentle spirit and 
averse from all contcntiori, he adopted the 
Helvetic Confession and wished to be 
thought a member of the Swiss church ; yet 
he did not absolutely conceal his doubts on 
religious subjects, but proposed them in his 
letters to learned friends with whom he was 
Intimate. 2 But Faustus Socinus, his ne- 
(>hew and lunr, is said to have drawn from 
the writings left by Lmlius his real senti- 
ments concerning religion, and by publishing 
them to have gathered the sect. 

2. 'Phe name Socinians is often used in 
two dlflerent senses — a proper and an im- 
proper, or a limited and a more general. 
For in common speech all are denominated 
Socinians who teach doctrines akin to those i 
of the Socinians ; and especially those who ] 
either wholly deny or weaken and render 
dubious the Christian doctrine of three per- 
sons in the Godhead, and that of the divine 


satisfaction made l»y Christ for the sins of men. They 
appeared always cheerful and in a happy state of mind, 
which offended the more gloomy My.stics and produced 
heavy charges against them. Yet nothing appeared in 
their mora. conduct to justify those criminations. 
Arnold, Kirchen-und Kt'tzcrhistorie, part U. book xvi. 
chap. xxi. sec. .\.\xvi. p. 87.3, ed. Schaffhausen ; and 
Schroeckh’s Kirrhengesch. seit der Il<ifurinatiun, vol. v. 
p. 478, &c. — Mur. 

* Cloppenburg, /)iss. de Origins ct Progrrsm S'^n- 
nianismi ; Ilornbock, Sutnma Co7ifron<’r>j(irHm, p. •'>^*3, 
&c.; IJottinger, Hhtoria Ecclesiud. torn. ix. p. 417, itc. 
and others. 

* Zanchiu.s, Prerfatio ad lAhrum de tribut FAuhim; 
Beza, EpiKtoltp, ep. lx.xxi. p. 167. Several writlng.s aro 
ascribed to him (see Sand’s Bibliotheca Anti-Trinitar. 
p. 18); but It is very doubtful whether he was the 
author of any of them. 


nature of our Saviour. Rut in a more 
limited sense those only are called Socinians 
who receive, either entire or in its principal 
parts, that system of religion which Faus- 
tus Socinus either produced himself, or set 
forth when produced by his uncle and 
recommended to the Unitarian brethren (as 
they choose to be called) living in Poland 
and Transylvania.® 

3. While the Reformation was still im- 
mature, certain persons who looked upon 
everything the Romish church had hitherto 
professed as erroneous, began to undermine 
the doctrine of our Saviour’s divinity and 
the truths connected with it, and proposed 
reducing the whole of religion to practical 
piety and virtue. But the vigilance both 
of the Lutherans and of the Reformed and 
Papists promptly resisted them, and pre- 
vented their organizing a sect. As early 
as the year 1520 divine honours were denied 
to Jesus Christ by Lewis Iliitzer, a name 
famous among the vagrant Anabaptists, and 
who was beheaded at Constance in 1520.'* 
Nor were there wanting other men of like 
sentiments among the Anabaptists, though 


8 There la still wanting a full and accurate history 
both of the sect which follows the Socini, and also of 
I..'idiu 3 and h'austu.s Socinus, and of those next to them 
most active in establishing and building up this com- 
munity. For the curiosity of those w^ho wish to 
acquire an accurate knowledge of thi.s whole subject is 
aw'akencd but not satisfied by w’luit they find in IToni- 
beck’s SochiianixuMx Confntatu^, vol. 1. ; Calovius, 
Opera Anti- Socmiana ; Cloppoaburg’s Diss. de Origine 
ct l*iogi'ex.su iiocmi(i7iis'm{ (0,tp. t(Mn. ii. Lugd. Hut. 
1708, ito); Sandius, BibUotheca Anti-Trinitavionim ; 
Lubicniecius. If storia Reformationix Polonicee ; I.au- 
terbach’s Polnisch-Armnixchm Socinianismm, Frankf. 
172.'>, 8vo. And the UiAoitede S<)(:i}ti<niis7n(\hy Larny, 
Paris, 1723, 4to, is a compilation from the common 
writers, and abounds not only w'ith errors but wulh 
various matter quite foreign from a history of the 
Sooinian sect and religion. The very industrious and 
learned Maturin Viess la Croze promised the world a 
complete history of Socinianlsm down to our time.s— see 
his Dissert, HistoriqHcs, tonic i. p. 1 12— but he did not 
fulfil his promise. [Besides the above, there are Zelt- 
ner’.s Uistoria Crypto- Socmi(i7iis7ni Alfnrfini quondam 
Acndemuc infesti Arcana, T.ips. 1729, 4to; Toulrnin’s 
Minnoii’s of the IJfc, Character, Sentiments and Writings 
(f Fa /istiis Socinus, Loml. 1777, 8vo ; Bock’s Uistoria 
Antitimit ariorum, maxime Suciitia7ii.smi et Sociniano- 
rum, quoi'iim Auctores Prornntores, Cwtus, Ic/nidii 
7'e.cense7ttur, Ivdning.sb. 177-4-81, 2 vols. 8vo. The 
first vol. gives account of modern Socinian authors, 
and the second traces the origin of Anti- Prinitarianism. 
The W'hole therefore is only a broad introduction to a 
proper History of the Soclnian comimmity. And llgen, 
Vita La-Id Sochii, Lips. 1814, 8vo.— A/wr. [Another 
valuable work on this subject has recently appeared in 
Germany, which supplies much additional information 
respecting the lives of two of the founders of this sect, 
namely, Servetus and the elder Socinus. I allude to 
Trechsel’s Die Protesta ntischen Antitrinitarier vor 
Faustus Socin. Heidel. 18.')9-44', 2 vols. The first vol. 
is entitled, Michael Scrr.ct u. seine Vorganger f and 
the second, Lrlio Soci7ti u. d. Antltrinitarder seiner 
Zeit. See also a brief notice of Lelius Socinus in 
M’Crie’s Uist. <f the Reformation m Italy, 2d edit. p. 
424, &c.— A. 

4 Sand’s Bibliotheca Anti-Trhiitarior. p. 16; Ottius, 
Annalcs Anabaptist, p. 50; Breitingor’s Museum 
Helncticum, Xom. v. p. 391, tom. vi. p. 100, 479, 8:c. 
[See above, p. 687, note 1. — Mur, 
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that whole sect cannot be charfred with this 
error. Besides these, John Canipanus of 
Juliers, in what year is not ascertained, 
among other unsound doctrines which he 
spreatl at Wittemberg and elsewhere, made 
the Son of God to be inferior to the Father ; 
and declared the appellation Holy Spirit to 
denote not a divine person but the nature 
both of the Father and the Son j that is, 
he revived substantially the monstrous 
errors of the AriansJ In the territory of 
the Orisons in Switzerland, at Strasburg, 
and perhaps elsewhere, one Claudius, an 
Allobrogian or Savoyard, excited much 
commotion about the year 1530 and on- 
ward, by impugning the divinity of our 
Saviour. 2 But none of these was able to 
establish a sect. 

4. Thos(i who watched over the interests 
of the Reformed clmrch were much more 
alarmed by the conduct of Michael Servede^ 
or Servetus, as his name is written in Latin, 

a Spanish physician, born at Villa Nueva 
in Aragon, a man of no ordinary genius and 
of extensive knowledge. lie first published ; 
in 1531, De Trinitatis Errorihus, libri ' 
Septem, and the next year Dialogorum de j 
Trinitate, libri duo, in which he most vio- 
lently assailed the opinion held by the great i 
body of Christians rc.specting tho divine | 
nature and the three persona in it. After | 
retiring to France and passing through : 
various scenes, he subsequently fixed his 
residence at Vienne, where he was a suc- 
cessful practitioner of physic ; and now, by | 
his strong power of imagination, he devised 
a new and singular species of religion, which 
he committed to a book that he secretly 
printed at Vienne in 1.553, and which he : 
entitled Christianisnii llcstitntio (a Resto- 
ration of 'Christianity). Many things 
seemed to conspire to favour his design.'^ ; 
geniii.s, learning, eloquence, courage, perti- 
nacity, a show of piety, and lastly numerous 
patrons and friends in France, Germany, 
and Italy, whom he had conciliated by his 
natural and acquired endowments. But all 
his hopes were frustrated by Calvin, who 
caused Servetus to bo seized in 1553 at 
Geneva, as he was passing througb Swit- 
zerland towards Italy after his escape from 
prison at Vienne, and to be accused of 
blasphemy by one of Calvin’s servants. : 
The issue of the accusation was that Ser- 
vetus, as he would not renounce the opinions 
he Lad embraced, was burned alive by a 
decree of the judges as being a pertinacious 
heretic and blapphemer. For in that age, 
the ancient laws against heretics enacted 
by the emperor Frederick II. and often : 
renewed afterwards, were in full force at 
Geneva. A better fate was merited by this 
highly gifted and very learned man ; yet he 
laboured under no small moral defects, lor 
he was beyond all measure arrogant, and 
at tlie same time ill-tempered, contentious, 
unyielding, and a semi-fanatic. ® i 

• See Sotielliorn’.s very learned Di.saertation De Joh. 

CtimjHino Anfi-Trinitnrio, in hi.s Amn'vitdtes JJlerar. 
tom. .\l. p. 1 — 92. [He was a native of Mu'seyk in the 
territory of caino to Witteni!>erjj in 1528; 

but so concealed his opinions that they first bccamo 
known after he had retired to Marpurpr, where ho wished 
to take part in the public dispute and to debate with 
Luther on the sui'ject of the I.ord’s Supper, but was 
refu:a‘d. He repeated the same at Torgjui, wlicro lie 
likewise sought in vain to dispute with Lutlfor. This 
filled him with resentment again.st Luther and his asso- 
ciates, and induced him to cpiit Wittcinberg (to which 
he had returned) and go to Niemck, the pastor of which, 
Wieeliu.s, fell under suspicion of Anti-Trlnitarianism 
in consequence of Iiis harbouring Campanus, aiid soon 
after went over to the Catholics. Canipanus went from 
Saxony to the duchy of Juliers; and both orally and 
in writing declared himself opposed to the Reformer.^, 
ajid sought in an underhand manner to cliK.seminatc his 
Arian doctrine.^. But he was committed to prison by 
the Catholics at Clevea, and continued in confinement 
twenty-six years. Whether he made his escape from 
prison or was set at liberty is not known. All we know 
is that he lived to a great age. The substance of his 
doctrine may be learned from the very scarce book 
entitled. The Dioint’ and Holy Scripfurr, many years 
since Obscured arid Datkeru'd by Unu'holesome Doc- 
trine and Teachers {hy God's permission), now Restored 
and Amended, by the very learned John Campanus, 
1532, 8vo (in German).— A'cA/. [ Respecting Hetzer and 
Campanus, with their other a.ssociates, J)enk, Ilofl- 
maiin, Joris, K’c. additional information may be ob- 
tained in Trechscl’-s Michael Servet u. scirpi I'urj^dra^. 
p. 18, &c. 28, &c. — R. 

• See Sehelhorn’s Dis.serfation, Mino Ceho 

Seuenst, Claudio item Allnhrope, hnmine Fanatieo et 
SS. Trinitatis hoste, Ulin, 1748, 8vo; Breitinger’s 
Museum llelveticum, torn. vii. p. GG7 ; Haller’s letter 
in FUslin’s Cenhpicki. Fpjstolar. Rrform. See. p. 140, 8cc. 

1 [He first held Christ to be a mere man ; but the Swiss 
divines brought him to admit that he was tho natural 
j Son of God, though ho wotdd not allow his eternal 

1 existence, and he positively denied three persons in the 
j Godhead. Ho also maintained that the beginning of 
; John's Gospel had been falsified. He was imprisoned 
j at Strasburg and then banished. Schroeckh, Kirchen- 
gesch. seii der Reformation, vol. v. p. 491. — Mur. 

a By rejecting the last syllable of tlic name, which is 
a common Spanish termination, there remain.s the 
name Serve ; and the letters of this name, a little 
transposed, produce Reves, which is the name Servetus 
assumed in the titlepages of his books. Omitting also 
his family name altogether, he called himself from his 
birthplace, Michael Villanovanus, or simply Villano- 
vaniM. 

* The full title of thi.s now exceedingly rare work is, 
Chrislianistni Restitutio. I'ofius ccctesiw Aputtohcee est 
ad sua hmiun vocatio, in intfgrum reslitiila copnitione 
Dei, ^fidei Chrisfi, jiistifieiitioiiis nostrec^ repeneraiiouis 
bap/ismi, et cance Ihtnini m and neat ionis, Restituin 
drniqnc nobis rigno cadet^ti, Babijlonis iwpiw capUcitate 
soluta, et eniti-Christo cum suis penitus destruclo, copied 
from an accurate reprint now before me, which is also 
scarce. It is anonymous, but on the last page (p. 734) 
there are the initials, M. S. V. (Michael Servetus Villa- 
novnnus) and the ye.ar, 1553. An analysis of the contents 
of this celebrated Work may bo seen in the notes to tho 
article on Servetus, iu Chrxuffepih, NouocauDictionnaire 
Hist, et Crit. tome iv. Sec also tho Appendix to Henry’s i 
Das Leben Calnins, vol. iii. p. 81, &c. — R. \ 

& I have composed in the German language a copious 
history of this man w’ho was so unlike everybody but 
him.self, which was published at Helmstadt, 1748, 4to, 
and again, with largo additions, Helmst. 17,49, 4to. i 
[Maclaine recommends to those who cannot read the ; 
German to peruse a Juvenile production of one of , 
Mosheiin’s pupils composed twenty years earlier, en- 1 
titltui. Historia Mich. Scrceti, quam Praside J. Laur. 
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5. Scrvetus had devised a strange system 
of religion, a great part of which was inti- 
mately connected with his notions of the 

nature of things, which were also strange, | 
nor can it be stated fully in a few words, i 
He supposed in general that the true doc- i 

Mo^hcimio^ &c. expnnit ffenrfcut ah Alluaprderit llelin- 
stadt, 1727, 4to. But Mosheim, in his history of Ser- 
vetus, pronounces this an incorrect performance and 
not to be relied on. Von Einem hero introduces in a 
long note of twenty-three pages an epltohieof Mosheim's 
history of Servetus. The account which Schroeckh 
gives of Servetus ( Kirchengf^xch. spit der Reformat, vol. 
V. p. 519, tSrc.) accords in general with that of Mosheim 
as abridged by Von Einem. From both these sources 
the following sketch is made; — 

He was born at Villa Nueva, in Aragon, a.d. 1509. 
Ilis father was a lawyer, and .sent him to Toulou.sc to 
study law. But he preferred literature and theology. 
Hebrew. (Ireek, the ftithers, the Bible, and the writings 
of the Reformers, seemed to have engaged his chief 
attention. On his return to Spain ho connected him- 
self with Jo. Quintana, confessor to the emperor 
Charles V. and accompanied him to Italy, where he 
witnessed the emperor’s coronation at Bologna, a.d. 
1529. The year following he accompanied Quintana 
into Germany, and perhaps was at Augsburg when the 
Protestants presented their Confession of Faith ; and he 
might there first hecotno acquainted with Bucer aud 
Capito. When and where he separated from Quintana 
does not appear. But in the year 1 530 Im went to Basil 
to confer with (Ecolampadius. He had then .struck 
out a new path in theology. He rejected the doctrine 
of throe divine persons, denied the eternal generation of 
the Son, and admitted no eternity of the Son except in 
the purpose of God. CEcolampadius attempted in vain 
to bring him to other views ; and he laid his case bo- 
fore Zwingli, Bucer, Capito, aud Bullinger, who all 
considered him a gross heretic. He left Basil, deter- 
mined to puVdish his projected work [De Trinit alia 
Erroribux']. It wa.s printed at Hagcnaii in 1.531, and 
was at once everywhere condemned. Quintana laid it 
before tlio emperor, who ordered it to bo suppres.sed. 
Servetus was assailed by hi.s best friends wherever be 
went, and was pressed to abandon his errors. Ho 
therefore wrote his Dialogues, which he printed in 1532. 
He there condemned ins former book aa a juvoriilo 
and ill-i’easoned porformauco, yet brought forward 
substantially the same doctrines, and urged them with 
all his powers of logic and satire. In 1533, he went to 
Italy and travelled in Franco. He studied a while at 
Paris, then went to Orleans, and thence to Lyons, where 
he resided two years as a superintendent of the press, 
held a correspondence with Calvin, and began to write 
his great theological work. In 1.537, ho went again to 
Paris, l)ccamo a master of arts, and lectured on mathe- 
matics and astronorny. lie also devoted a year to the 
study of physic, and now commenced medical writer 
and physician, yet continued to labour on his Itextora- 
tion qf Christiana?/. But he soon got into collision 
with the modicai fraternity and had to leave Paris. In 
153S, he went to Lyons, thence to Avignon, and thenco 
to Charlieu, whore ho resided as a phy.sioian till 1540. 
He next went again to Lyons, and soon after to Vienne, 
where he resided twelve years as a physician under the 
pati'onage of the archbishop and the clergy, to whom ho 
rendered himself quite acceptable- During this time, 
though still labouring secretly upon his Restoration of 
Christianity, he professed to be a sound Catholic and 
passed currently for one. He also re-edited Ptolemy’s 
geography with corrections and notes, and published 
notes on Pagnini’s Latin Bible, the chief object of which 
was to show that all the Old Testament prophecie.s 
which were commonly applied to Christ, had a previous 
and literal fulfilment in events prior to hi.s advent, and 
only an allegorical application to him. At length he 
determined to print his favourite work on theology. It 
was worked off in a retired house in Vienne by his friends, 
and he himself corrected the press. It was finished in 
January, 1 553, and bore on its tltlcpage [on the la.st page] 
only the initials of his name, M. S. V. (Michael Ser- 
vetus Villanovanus.) Parcels of the book wore sent to 
Lyons, to Frankfort, and elsewhere. A few copies 
reach^ Geneva, and Calvin was one of the first who 
read it. Near the end of February one Trie, a young 
French Protestant residing at Geneva, wrote to his 
Catholic friend at Lyons who had laboured hard to 
convert him to popery, taxing the Catholics of Lyons 

with harbouring Servetus, the impious author of this | 
now book which excited such universal abhorrence, j 
This letter first awakened suspicion at Vienne that 
Servetus was the author of it. A process before the ! 
Inquisition was commenced against him, but the proof ' 
was deemed in.sufiicient. The court, however, prose- i 
cuted the matter with zeal, and obtained more and more 
evidence against liim. Servetus at length, foreseeing 
the prohabie result, took to flight. The court still pro- 
ceeded till they deemed the evidence sufficient, and then 
condemned him in bis absence. Servetus fled to Ge- 
neva and there lay concealed four weeks, waiting for 
an opportunity to proceed to Italy and Naples. Just as 
ho was getting into .a boat to depart he was discovered 
by Calvin himself, who gave notice Innnediately to the 
government and they apprehended him. Niclmlas do 
la Fontaine, Calvin’s secretary, took the part of an | 
accuser, and Calvin himself is .supposed to have framed | 
the thirty-eight articles of charge. 'I'hey were taken j 
from hi.s writings, especially from his last work, and 
related to his views of tl^c Trinity and infant baptism, 
his taxing Moses with falsely representing the land of 
Canaan as very fertile, his perverting the prophecies 
concerning Christ, and several other points of le.ss im- 
portance. ItJ the first hearing Servetus acknowledged 
him.self the autiior of the books whence tho charge.s 
were drawn, but either explained away or justified the 
articles allogod, and La Fontaine was unable to moot 
his arguments. In the second hearing Calvin was pre- 
sent, and he exposed tho c'vasivc pleas of the criminal. 

In tho mean time tho council of Geneva wrote to tho 
authorities of Vienne informing them of tho arrest of 1 
Servetus, and inquiring respecting tho proceeding | 
against him at Vienne. The governor of the castle of ! 
Vienne carna to Geneva, exliibitod a copy of tlie sen- 
tence passed upon Servetus, ancl requested that tho 
prisoner might ho delivered up to him to be conveyed 
to Vienne. Servetus was called before tho court, arid 
with tears entreated that ho might not be delivered up, 
hut that he might bo tried at Geneva. To gratify ids 
wishes, tho court of Geneva refused to give Inin up, and 
proceeded in his trial. He denied the competence of a 
civil court to try a ca.se of heresy, hut liis o1»jectioii was 
overruled. He also appealed to the council of 200, hut ! 
the appeal was not admitted. lie attempted to accuse 
Calvin of heresy, hut tho court would not listen to his 
accusations. He oiijected tliat Calvin reigned at Geneva, 
and begged to have ills case tried by tho other cantons. 
Accordingly the court ordered that Calvin should e.x- 
tract ohjectionalde passages from Servetus* hooks, in his 
own words ; that Servetus should sulijoln such expla- 
nations and arguments as ho saw fit, then Calvin to 
reply, and Servetu.s to answer, and the whole be trans- 
mitted to Berne, Basil, Zurich, and Schaffhausen, forthe 
opinion of thoso cantons. This was accordingly done. 
The reply from all the cantons was, that the Genevans 
were in duty bound to restrain the madness and wicked- 
ness of Servetus, and to prevent him from propagating { 
his errors in future. But the manner in which tliis j 
object should be accompilshed \yas left to the decre- 
tion of the court of Genova. The authorities of Basil, ! 
however, intimated that a perpetual imprisonment 
might be sufficient. The court of Geneva now unani- 
mously condemned Servetus to he burned alive the day 
following. Calvin and the other ministers of Geneva 
interceded for a milder death, but the court would not 
yield. Servetus was immediately informed of his sen- 
tence, and was greatly overcome. The next day, Oct. 

27, 155.3, ho appeared more composed. Farell attended 
him as clergyman and urged him to retract, which he 
pertinaciously refused. He was conducted to tho pre- 
.sence of the court, whore his sentence was pronounced 
in form. He begged for a commutation of the mode of i 
death, and Farell also urged the same ; but the court ! 
would not listen. He was conducted slowly to the j 
place of execution, permitted and even urged to address i 
the people, which he refused. At length he was fas- 
tened by a chain to a stake, seated on a block, and sur- 
rounded by combustibles. Tlie fire was kindled, and 
he expired at the end of half an hour. To the last, he * 
maintained the correctness of tho opinions for which 
he suffered, and cried repeatedly, “Jesus, thou Son of 
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trine of Jesus Christ was lost, even before 
the council of Nice, and indeed that it was 
never taught with sudicient clearness and 


the fctornal God, have mercy on me.** At this day, 
all agree that Servetus oujjfht not to have been put to 
death, but in that age different sentiments prevailed. 
The burning of heretics was then almost universally 
approved and practised. There were some, however, 
especially among the French and Italian rrotestants, 
whose exposure to be themselves put to death by the 
papists on this principle, led theni to question the cor- 
rectness of the principle. Calvin therefore, who cer- 
tainly had some hand in the death of Servetus, was 
censured by a few Proto’^tants ; while the great body of 
them, and even the mild Mclancthon, fully approved 
of his conduct. Some of the moderns liavo unjustly 
charged Calvin with being aetuatod solely by personal 
emn ty against Servetus, and by the natural severity 
of his disposition. On the other hand, some have 
attempted entirely to exculpate him, and to attribute 
his conduct to the purest motives. He doubtless 
thought he was doing right, and had the approbation 
of Ins own conscience ; as lie certainly had of the 
wisest and best men of that ago, who as occasion was 
presented pursued the same course them'^elvcs. lint 
had ho lived in our age, he would undoubtedly have 
thought and acted differently. See lie/.a's IJJe nf Oil- 
vhi, by Sihson, cd. rhiladeli»hia, 1830, note c. p. 150- 
204. — Mur. [The great notoriety of this tragical 

event and the polemical purposes which it has been 
made to servo, render it e.xpediont to furnish the atndent 
with references to the host sources of information 
respecting its details. Among these, every candid 
irupiirer will at once ask for the original record of 
the trial, as absolutely necessary to enable him to 
form an upright judgment on the several questions 
which have been so keenly agitated respecting the 
opinions of Serveti 8, the character of Calvin, and the 
conduct and jurisdiction of the Genevan magistrates. 
Yet, strange to say, after a protracted controversy of 
nearly three hundred years, this indispensable document 
has not yet been given to the public entire. Jn the 
beginning of the last century (1717) M. do la Roche, in 
his Memoir.^ of TJU’raturr, vol. i. folio, p. 34.9, 3’)7, and 
373, and vol. ii. 4to, p. 25, 57, 73, and Hi, published a 
sliort history of Servetus, in seven letters ; in compil- 
ing which, he appears to have had access to the original 
documents in the archives of Geneva, several valuable 
e.xtracts from which ho gives at length. About the 
middle of the century, Mosheim made use of e.xtracts 
by a dilFerent hand taken from the same source, in 
drawing up the biography of Servetus, which he r-uh- 
li.'lu'd In his yl ndiriveiti^er Jfrxuch eincr iiolhdindi- 
gY/n u. unpifithiui.u-lirn. Ilehn. 1748 ; 

and completed In his Nctio Nachrichlou mu drmheriilim- 
trn Sfuinischni ArtiXo, Mich. ScriuU. 1750. Subsequent 
inquirers Iiowever failed to discover among the Genevan 
archives, the original records of the trial wliich had 
supplied those two .sets of e.xtracts; and tiioy were 
consequently Ijelieved to be lost. Under that impression 
Trcchsel, when preparing the work on Servetus referred 
to in a preceding note, had to content himself with 
making use of a pretty full manuscript copy of the trial 
made in the last century, which lie fou^id among the 
records of the church qf IJerne, and which is now 
found to be a sufficiently accurate transcrqit. In the 
appendix to his work, Trcchsel has printed in full 
this Important document, omitting iiowever the papers 
wiilch had been previously published by M. do la Roche. 
It is entitled Procedures raritre ServH, and extends to 
thirty-six closely printed octavo pages. It is the first 
and as yet only attempt towards placing boforetbe public 
the whole transaction and the conduct of the several 
parties concerned In it, in an authentic form ; though 
being only a copy and that too a comparatively modern 
one, it cannot bo fully relied on. At length, however, 
in the year 1842, the original records of the whole 
affair were found in Geneva, and have beeri freely used 
by M. de la Valayre, in the account of Servetus pub- 
lished in his LSgendes Suis-ws^ Paris, 1842; and by M, i 
Albert Uilllet in his Relation du Proves criminel in- 
tente d (leneoe cn 1553 contre Michel Seroet, 7-edigee 
d'apres let Documents originaux, Gen. 1844. It is much 
to be regretted that M. Rilliet had not, in an Appendix 
to his excellent little work, given a complete copy of 


perspicuity; and that the restitution and 
explanation of it were divinely committed 
to him. As respects God and the divine 
Trinity, he believed in general that the 
supreme Being before the fbundation of the 
world produced in himself and formed two 
personal representations, economies, dispo- 
sitions, dispensations, or modes of existence 
(for he did not always use the same terms), 
namely, the Word and the Holy Spirit, by 
which he might both make known his will 
to mankind and impart to them his bles- 
sings: That the Word was joined to the 
man Christ, who was by the eflieient volit ion 
of God born of the Virgin Mary, and that 
on this account Christ might justly be ! 
called God: That the Holy Spirit animates j 
the created universe, and in particular pro- 
duces holy and divine emotions and pur- ! 
pose.s in men; That after the destruction | 
of thi.s world, both these economies will ! 
cease to be, and will be reabsorbed in God. | 
Yet this doctrine he did not always state ‘ 
in the same manner, and he often uses loose 
and ambiguous terms, so that it is e.xcccd- ‘ 
ingly dillicult to ascertain bis real meaning. 
Ills moral principles agreed in many re- 
spects witli the opinions of the Anabaptists, 
with whom also he agreed in this, that ho 
most severely condemned the baptism of 
infants. j 

! 0. This proje(d(Ml restoration of the 

cluireh, of which Servetus hojied to l/e : 
liimself the author, died with him. For 
notwithstanding public fame ascribed to i 
him many disciples, and not a few divines ! 
of that age professed to have gr(*at appre- j 
licnsions from tlie sect of Servetus, yet it j 
may be jn.stly doubtctl whether he left ; 
bt^hind liiin one genuine disciple. Those 
who are called Servetians, and followers of 
the doctrine of Servetus, by the writers of 
(liat age, dillercd widely from Servetus in 
many respects ; and in particular, they en- { 
tertained very difierent opinions respecting 
thedoctrincofthe divine Trinity. Valentine 
Gentilis of Naples, whom the government 
of Berne put to death in 1566, did not hold 
the opinions of Servetus as many writers | 

j 

all tlie original documents preserved in the Genevan 
archives, for every one who wishes to Judge for himself 
must still have recourse to Trcchsd’s second-hand 
transcript. The original documents relative to Serve- i 
tus’s arre.st, trial, and condemnation at Vienne in 1553, | 
were published for the first time from the archives tn i 
that city, by the Abbe D'Artigny, In the Nouoeaux | 
Memoires d' Hutoire, <Scc. Paris, 1749, vol. ii. sec. 55. 1 j 

may merely add that the Engli.sh reader, in addition to j 
the ordinary lives of Calvin and the letters on Servetus j 
in tho Memoirs of Literature already mentioned, may | 
consult The Life of Serretus^ translated from the French 
[of Chauffepie’s NonmuH Dictionnaire^ Ac.] by James 
Yair, minister of the Scots’ Church in Campvcre, 
Lond. 1771, 8vo, and the Rev. IMr. Tweedie’s trans- 
lation of Rilliet’s work, entitled Culcin and Reroetus, 
Editi. 184(j, 12mo.--/i. 
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afRrni, but held Arian sentiments, and made 
the Son and the Holy Spirit to be inferior 
to the Father.* Not much dilferent were 
the views of Matthew Gribaldus, a jurist 
of Pavia, who was removed by a timely 
death at Geneva in 1566, when about to 
undergo a capital trial; for he distributed 
the divine nature into three Eternal Spirits, 
differing in rank as well as numerically.* 
It is not equally certain what w.is the cri- 
minal error of John Paul Alciati, a Pied- 
montese, and of Sylvester Telllus, who 
were banished from Geneva in 1559, or 
what was the error of Paruta, Leonard!,^ 
and others, who arc sometimes numbered 
among the followers of Servetus; yet it is 


5 Dictlonnnlrr,iii't\ch' Coiitilis, tom. ii. p. 12.51; 

Spon’a fli.sfnirc do. O’eiK'W’, livr. iii. tome ii. p. HO, Sre ; 
S;in<ra Jiibliolhi’ca Anti-Trinitur. p. 20; Lainy’s ///v- 
toire dll Sociniftnismr, par. ii. chap. vi. p. 2ol; Fuo.slin’.s 
lii'ylrivjfe XU d. Sivritz. li<d. V. p. 381. [Ccutilis 
lied from liirt country from roli}<iou3 motives about the 
middle of the century, a\»d settled at Geneva in con- 
nexion with the Italian churcli there. Hero with 
•>thers he uttered anti-trinitari;\n sentiments, for which 
ho was arraigned in 15.58, subscribed to an orthodox 
(ionfession of faith, and promised under oath not to 
l<\ave the city without permission. lie however (led 
clando.stincly, arid travtdled in France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Poland, propagating Arian sentiments. 
Ho was imprisoned at Lyons and at IJerno, and was 
c.xpelled from Poland. In 1.508 he came to Herne a 
f.econd time, was apprehended and condemned to death 
for h.'ivlng ohstinatcly and contrary to his oath assailed 
the doctrine of the frinity. Sec Bayle, ubi supra. A retins 
a Refoj’inod divine, wrote Historia I'ld. Gnitilis justo 
Capitis supplicin Biame <rff>'<‘ti, 1017, fol. — Mur. [A 
full account of Geniilis has been lately given by Trcchsel, 
in Ilia Lidio Sazini utid die AiUi-trinitarua’ seiner 
Zeit, p. .310. The F.nglish translation of Aretius’ 
work hears the f'dl owing title: llistory of Valentinus 
(ientilis, the Tritheist^ tried, condemned, and put to 
death by the Protestant Ueformed City and Church of 
Hern for Asserting the Three Dioine Persons (f the 
Trinity to be Three Distinet Ifernal Spirits, Lond. 
lO'lO, 8vo.— /L 

8 Sand’s Piblioth. Anti' Trinitar. p. 17 ; L.anry, ubi 
supra, par. ii.chap vii. p. 257, iket. ; Spoil’s lli toire de 
(ieneoe, iomc ii. p. 85, note; Haller, in the Museum 
Tigurinum, tom. ii. p. 114. [See also Trechscl, ubi 
supra, p. 277, Sic. — It. 

^ Of these, and other persons of this class, .see S.ind* 
l.amy, and laibieniecius, Historia Reformat. Potoaiece, 
lib. ii. cap. v. !>. ‘)0. Concerning Alciati in particular, 
see Bayle, Diethmnaire, tome i. p. 230; also, Spon, ubi 
supra, tom. ii. p. 85, 80. [This Alciati w.as a Milanese 
gentleman, and one of those Italians who lied from their 
country to join the Protestants, and who afterwards so 
refined upon the mystery of the Trinity as to form a 
new party, equally odious to Protestant and to Catho- 
lics. Alciati had been a soldier ; and he commenced 
his innovations at Geneva, in concert with a y>hysici:in 
named Blandrata and a lawyer named Grihaud (in 
I ; ilia Gribaldus;, with whom hecainc associated Va- 
l.'iitine Geiitili.s. The precautions taken against them, 
and the severe procedure against Gentilis, intimidated 
the others and induced them to seek another residence. 
'Phoy cho.se Poland, where Blandmta and Alciati dis- 
seminated their heresy with sufllcient success. They 
allured Gentili.s lo come and join them. Ho was under 
obligation to Alciati, at w'hose entreaty the bailiff of 
Gox had let him out of prison. It is said that from 
l^)land they went to Moravia. Gentili.s was beheaded 
at Berne, Alciati retired to D.antzic, and there died in 
the sentiments of Sociniis. He wrote two letters to 
Gregory Paul in 1584 and 158.5, in which he maintains 
that Christ had no e.xistenee till he was born of M.ary. 
.^ce Bayle, ubi supra.— Mur. [See also respecting 
Alciati. Trechscl, ubi supra, p. 310. — R. 
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not at all probable that any one of those 
regarded Servetus as his master. Peter 
Goncsius, 'who is said to have introduced 
the errors of Servetus into Poland,* although 
he may have taught some things akin to 
them, yet explained the most sacred mys- 
tery of the divine Trinity in a very dilTereiit 
manner from Servetus. 

7. No one of those who have been named 
professed that form of religion which is 
properly called Socinian. The Socinian 
writers generally trace the origin of their 
sect to Italy, and refer it to the year 1546. 

In this year and in the vicinity of Venice, 
especially at Vicenza, they tell us that 
more than forty men, eminent no less for 
genius and erudition than for th(‘ir love of 
truth, often as.seinbled together in secret ; 
and they not only consulted on a general 
reformation in religion, but undertook more 
especially to refute the doctrines which were 
afterwards publicly rejected by the Socinian 
sect. They add that Lielius Socinus, Alciati, 
Ochino, Paruta, Gentilis, and others, stood 
conspicuous among these persons. Put by 
the imprudence of one of the associates the. 
temerity of these men became known ; two 
of them were seized and put to death, the 
others escaped an<l lied into Switzerland, 
Germany, Mor;ivIa, and other countries. 
Among the.se exiles was Socinus, who after 
various wanderings passed into Poland in 
1551 and again in 1558, and there dissemi- 
nated the seeds of that scheme of doctrine 
which he and his associates had devised in 
their own country, and which subsequently 
produced abundant fruits. That this repre- 

4 This is affirmed by many who hero follow Wisso- 
watiiKs and Luhicniocius, Historia Reformat. PoUmirte. 
cap. vi. p. 11 1, &c. ; but how truly it is affirmed may i 
be learned from I.nhieniocius him.self, who sny.s of 
GoiK'sius: “ Ho brought into his oountry the doetrlno 
of Servetus concerning the prc-emiiiencc of the Father, 
which lic did not dis.semhle.” But if Goncsius taught 
the pre-eminence of the Father, he dllTored much from 
Servetus, who denied all real distinctions in the divine 
nature. As to the opinions of Gone.sius, sec Sand, ubi 
supra, p. 40, from whom chiefly Lamy borrows his 
account, Ilistoire dti Sociuianisme, tornc ii. chap. x. p 
2 78. [Tins Goncsius was of Podlachia, and studied in 
Sa.xony and Switzerland, where he got hold of the wri- 
tings of Servetus. On his return home, he became 
intimate with some Anabaptists in Moravia, and in the 
year L55G he controverted the doctrine of the Trinity, 
llrst in a synod of the Polisii Reformed, in which he 
pronounced it a fiction gendered in the human brain. 
'I'wo years afterwards, he also rejected infant baptism. 
He likewise spoke contemptuou.sly of civil authorhies. 
See Lauterbach’s Poiuisch. Arianischeu Sorinianisinus. 

— Srhl. [See additional notices of Gone.sius in Kra.s- 
inski’s Histnriral Sketch qf the Refn mathm in Poland, 
vol. I. p, 348, &c. Ills Poli.sh name was Gonlondzki, 
or of Goniondz, a little town of Polachia, of which he 
was probably a native. Chapter viii. ot the first volume 
and chap. xiv. of the second volume of this work treat 
of the rise and progrc.ss of the Anti- Trinitarian sect in 
Poland, which afterwards, down to the middle of the 
17th century, became their principal scat.— R. 

^ See Sand’s liibUoth. Anti- Trinitar, p. 18, who 
likewise mentions (p. 25), some writings which arc 
said — but on altogether questionable authority — to 
A A a i 
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sentation is wholly a fiction cannot bo main- 
tained; yet it is easily shown that the 
^stem of religion which bears the name of 
oocinus was by no means fabricated in those 
meetings at Venice and Vicenza.* 

8. We can give a more certain account 
of the origin and progress of Socinian prin- 
ciples in religion. As not only the papists 
but also the Lutherans and the Swiss, were 
everywhere watchful to prevent both Ana- 
baptists and tlie opposers of the glory of 
Jesus Christ and the triune God, from gain- 


havo been published by those Venetian inventors of the 
Socinian system. Wissowatius, Nitrifitio, quomodo in 
Polania lleforrntititi,!) Unitariis sfiparati sunt, subjoined 
to Sand, p. 209, 210 ; Lubieniocius, Ilistoria Reforma- 
tinnis PolonicceAib. ii. cap. i. p. 38, who says he derived 
thi.s account from the Commentaries of Budzinius, 
never published, and from the life of Lielius Socinus. 
See al.so Przypcoviua, f'ita Sorhn\ and others. 

• The late Zidtncr, in his Historin Crjfpto-Snrinht- 
nismi Altorjini, cap. ii. sec. xll. note, p. 321, wished to 
have the truth of this story more accurately exannned 
by the learned. Till this is done, wo will here ofter a 
few remarks which will perhaps throw some light on 
the subject. In the thing itself, in rny judgment, there 
is nothing incredible. It appears from many docu- 
ments that after the Reformation commenced in Ger- 
many, many persons in various countries subject to the 
Romish see consulted together respecting the abolition 
of superstition ; and it is the more probable that this 
was done by some learned men in the Venetian terri- 
tory, as It is well known that in that age there wore 
living among the Venetians a oonsidoralde number of 
men who wished wcU, if not to Luther himself, yet to 
his design of reforming religion end restoring it to its 
native simplicity. It is liUewi«o oa,«y to believe that 
those consultations were interrupted by the vigilance 
of the aatellit<!s of Rome, and that some of those con- 
cerned In them were arrosted and put to death, and 
that others saved themselves by Higbt. But it is very 
doubtful, nay incredible, that all those persons were at 
these consultations, who are reported to have borne a 
part in them. Indeed I am of opinion that many of 
those who afterw'ards obtained celebrity by opposing 
tlie Christian doctrine of a Trinity in tlie Godhead, are 
rashly placed by incompetent judges in the listof mom- 
Iwrs of such a Venetian association. l)ccause they have 
supposed that tliis was the parent ami the cradle of the 
whole Unitarian scot. This at least I certainly know, 
that Ochlno must he excluded from it. For, not to 
mention that it is uncertain A\hetlier ho has been justly 
or unjustly ranked among Socinians, it is clear from 
Boverius, Annnh's Capunnorum, and from other ut»- 
quostionablc testimonies, that he left Italy and removed 
t«) Geneva as early as the year See La (iuerre 

Seraphiqufi on V Hist id re des Perth, qu’ a. vourtis la 
Jlarhe des Capiadns, livr. iii. p. 191, 210, ttc. Respect- 
ing liieliiis Soeinus himself, who is represented as at 
the head of the as.'^ociation in question, I would confi- 
dently assert tlve .same as of Ochlno [namely, that he 
is unjustly placed amotig the members of this associa- 
tion.] For who can believe that a young man only 
tweiity-onc years old (for such was Ladius at that 
time), left bi.s native country and repaired to Venice or 
Vicenza, to have a free discussion with others relative 
to the general interests of religion ; and that this youth 
had such influence as to obtain the first rank in a nu- 
merous body of men distinguished for talent and learn- 
ing? Besides, from the life of Jiadius and from other 
tt^sti monies, it can he proved that ho retired from Italy, 
not to escape impending danger to his life, but for the 
sake of improvement and to acquire a knowledge of the 
tndh among foreign nations, lie eertaiidy returned 
afterwards to his own country, and in 15.51 re.sided 
some time at Sienna, while Ids father resided at Bolog- 
na. See his letter to Buliinger, in the Museum Hehte- 
ticum, tom. v. p. 489, Who can suppose the man 
would have undertakiui such a journey, if but a few 
years previously ho had with ditlleiil'.y escaped from the 
hands of the Inquisitors and a capital punishment ? 


I ing anywhere a permanent habitation, a 
large number of this sort of people retired 
to Poland, supposing that a nation so 
strongly attached to liberty in general 
would'not disapprove of liberty of opinion 
in religious matters. Here they at first 
cautiously disclosed their views, being timid 
and doubtful what would be the issue. Hence 
for a number of years they lived intermixed 
with the l^iitherans and Calvinist.s, who had 
acquired a firm establishment in Poland ; 
nor were they excluded either from their 
communion in worship or from their deli- 
berative bodies. But after acquiring the 
friendship of some of the noble and opulent, 
they ventured to act more courageou.sly 
and to attack openly the common vi(*ws of 
Christians. Hence originated, first, violert 
contests with the Swiss [or Kefurmed], with 
whom they were principally connected; the 
issue of which at last was, tliat in the Synod 
of Petrikow, a.d. 15G5, they were required 
to secede and to form themselves into a 
separate community.* These founders of 


But supposing all the rest to be true which the Soci- 
nians tell us respecting the mcml)ers and the character 
of this Venetian association, which liad for its object 
the disrobing our Saviour of his divine maje.sty, yet this 
we can never concede to them, that the Socinian aysteni 
of doctrine wa.s invented and drawn up in that associa- 
tion. It was unquestionably of later origin, and was 
long under the correcting and improving l)and of many 
ingenious men, before it acquired its complete and per- 
manent form. If any one wishes for proof of this, let 
him only look .at tlie doctrines and reasonings of some 
of those who are said to have been members of the 
a.s.sociation in question, wliicb lie will find to have been 
exceedingly diver.sillfd. It appear.^ from many facts 
reported in various documents conec ruing t.ielius Soei- 
nus, that his mind bad not yet bccotnc established in 
any definite system of religions doctrine at the time bo 
left Italy; and that he spent mariy years subsequent iy 
to that period in inquiring, doubting, e.vamining, anii 
di.scussing. And I could almost believe that he finally 
died still hesitating what to believe on various points. 
Gribaud and Alciati, of whom notice has already been 
taken, were inclined to Arian views, and bad not so 
low an opinion of our Saviour as tlio Socinians bad. 
'I'he.se examples fully show that those Italian rcformer.s 
(if they really exi.sted, winch I bore assume but do not 
aflirin), bad come to no fixed conclusions, but were 
dispersed and eoinpollod to go into e.vile l)efore they 
bad come to be of one opinion on points of the high- 
est importance in religion. 'J’bis uecount of the origin 
of Sooiiiianksm which many ineonsibb rately adoj;t, hbs 
also been objected to by Fueslin, lietprai^e zu d. Su eifz. 

vol. ill. p. 327, iS'C. [See al.so Trcchsers Lefin 
Siizriii u. d. Antitrinitarier sidner Zrit, especially the 
third section ; Bock, in bis Hist. Anfitrin, vol. ii. p. 
39.5. A-c. has reidied at some lengtl> to this note of 
Morbeim, and laboured to show that tlare was such a 
.society at Vicenza. — It. 

^ \,wa\y,Hht.uire du Sorininvisnir. par. i. chap. vi. vii. 
viii. &'C. p. 16, A’C.; Stoiensky ( Stoinius), Epitome Oripi- 
nis Unitariorum in Pi>hi!iia,\\\ Sai.d. p. 1x3. A' c.; Sebo- 
ir\M\w'Q Testament urn, ibid. p. 191; M’issowatiu.s, 7.9- 
Srpnratione Unitariorum a lirj'ormatis, ibid. p. 211. 
212; l.ubieniecius, Historin Reformat. Polonirm, lib. 
ii. cap. vi. Ac. p. Ill, Ac.; cap. viii. p, 144; lib. iii. 
cap. 1. p. 158, Ac. [Among the Poli.sh Antitrinitarinns 
inu.st al.so l)e reckoned the Frenchman Peter Statoriu.s, 
who came to Poland in 1-559 and was rector of the 
school at Pine/.ow. To the same party Gregory Panli. 
a Pole, afterwards joined himself. Be had taught with 
great reputation in the Reformed ebiueb .at ('racow. 
was deposed on account of Ins erroneou.s opinion.s, and 
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the Sjcinijin sect were commonly called 
Pinezovians, from the town [of Pinezow] 
where the leaders of the sect resided. The 
greatest part of these however professed 
Arlan sentiments respecting the divine na- 
ture, representing the Son and the Holy 
Spirit to be persons begotten by the one 
God the Father, and inferior to liim.* 

9. As soon as the Unitarians became se- 
parated from the other communities of 
I Christians in Poland, they had to contend 
I with many difficulties, both internal and 
I external. Without, they were oppressed 
I both by the papists and by the Reformed 
I and Lutlierans; within, there was danger 
i l(*,st the feeble tlock should become torn by 
I factions. For they had not yet agreed 
j upon any common formula of faith. Some 
! continued still to adhere to Arian views, 
and were called Farnovians.^ Others chose 
to go farther, and to ascribe almost nothing 
to Christ but the prerogatives of an ambas- 
sador of God. The wor.st of these were the 
Budneians, who maintained that Christ was 
born just as ;dl other men are, and there- 
fore was unworthy of any divine worship 
or adoration,^ Nor W(!re they free from 
superstitious persons who wished to intro- 
duce among them the practical notions of 
the Anabaptists; namely, a community of 
goods, a universal crpiality in i-ank and 
I ])Ower, and other things of the like nature.'* 

I From these troubles however tliey were 
! happily soon relieved by the p(;rseveranc(} 

I and authority of certjiin teachei'S, whose 
plans were so sinuiessful that in a short time 
I t hey reduced those factions to narrow limits. 


j tlien openly associated himself with the Unitarians. 

The Stancarian controversy contriboted most to the 
[ discovery of the error of these v’coplo in regard to the 
I 'IVinity. For many synods and conferences being held 
j on that controversy, the Unitarians exposed themselves 
j in them, and thus awakened the zeal of heliever.s In the 
Trinity to oppose them in the dehate.s. In the yt'ars 
I 'lfi t and I'liiO appeared the first royal edicts against the 
Unltai'ians. by which they were banished the realm, 
(ientllls therefore retired to Switzerland, and Alciati 
t<j Prussia. Others found concealed retreats with some 
of the nol»lc.s. till they could openly appear ag.vin in 
I public. Under the same protection and patronage, 
i they at length ol)t.ained ciiurehes, schools, and printing 
! establishments of their own.— SchL 
j • This will readily appear to one who shall atten- 
tively peruse the writers just quoted. It is indeed true 
that all w ho then bore the name of Unitarian Brethren, 
j did not itold precisely the same opinion respecting the 
I divine nature. Some of the principal doctors among 
tliem wore inclined towards those views of Jesus Chri.st 
I which afterwards were the common views of the Soci- 
' nian sect; but the greater part o\' them agreed with 
1 t he Arlans, RTid alfirmed that our .Saviour was produced 
by God the Father before the foundation of the world, 
hut that he was greatly inferior to tlie Father. 

Concerning these, see below, sec. 24 of tliis chapter, 
p. T\2.~Mnr. 

- Epist. (h Etta /1n/h\ U’isowntiiy .suVijoined to Sand’s 
liiUiotk. Atdi- Trinitar. p. 22d, and Sand himself on 
Simon Uu<lnri‘U.s, p. .^1. 

■* ImbienioeiJis, llistoria Rfformalitmis Pidiniicir, lib. 
hi. cap. xii. p. 210. 


established flourishing churches at Cracow, 
Lublin, Pinezow, Luc^lavitz, and especially 
at Smigla, a town which lay in the territo- 
ries of the famous Andrew Dudycz,® and 
in many other places, both in Poland and 
in Lithuania; and moreover, they obtained 
license to publish books in two different 
towns.® These privileges were crowned by 
John Sienienius [Sleniensky], the waiwode 
ofPodolia; who granted them a residence 
in his new town of Racovia [Racow] in 
the district of Sendomlr, which he built in 
1569.^ After obtaining this residence, the 
sect which was dispersed far and wide 
among tluur enemies, supposing they had 
now obtained a lixed and perm.atuMit loca- 
tion for their religion, did not hesitate to 


*Seo Adelr’.s ITixtorin At ianisrni Dant/.ig, 

1741, 8vo. [Tiiis [Duiiyc/., pronouixiod— /t.] Dudith, 
who was cert.-iinly one of the most learned and eminent 
men of the sixteenth century, was h«)rn at Hilda in the 
yi'ar 1533 ; and after having studied in the most famous 
nniver.sitie.s, and travelled through almost all the coun- 
tries of ICnrope, (visiting Fnglaml in 15M in the Huit.o 
of ('ardinal Pole), was named to tlio bishopric of Tinia 
by the emperor Ferdinand, and made privy counsellor 
to that prince. He hail by the force of his genius and 
the study of the ancient orators, acipdred such a mas- 
terly and irresistible eloquence, that in all public deli- 
berations he carried everything lieforo him. In the 
council (of Trent), where he was sent In the name of 
the emperor and of tho Hungarian clergy, ho sjmke 
with such energy against several abuses of the church 
of Homo, and particularly against the celibacy of the 
clergy, that the pope being informed thereof by his 
legales, solicited the ompiiror to recall him. Ferdinand 
compiled; i>ut liaving hoard Dudyc/.'s report of what 
p.as.sed in that famoirs council, ho approved of his con- 
duct, and rewarded him with tho bishopric of Chonat. 
He afterwards married a maid of honour of tho queen 
of Hungary, and resigned his bishopric; tho emperor 
however still continued his friend and protector. The 
papal oxcoininunieation was levelled at Vnsliead, hut he 
treated it with contempt. Tired of the fopperies and 
superstitions of the church of Romo, he retired to 
Cracow, where he emiir.'ico.tl the Protestant religion puli- 
liely, after having lM?on for a good wliile its secret friend. 
It Is said that he showed some inclination towards tho 
Soclnian system. Some of his friends deny this ; others 
confess it, but maintain that he afterwards changed his 
sentiments in that respect. He was well acquainted 
with several branches of philosophy and tho mathe- 
matic.s, with the sciences of physic, hi.story, theology, 
and tlie civil law. He was such an cnthusiastical 
admirer of Cicero, that he copied over three times with 
his own hand tho whole works of that immortal author. 
He had something majestic in his figure, and In the air 
of his countenance. His life was regular and virtuous, 
his manners elt'gant and easy, and his benevolence 
warm and extorsive. — Marl. [See Schroeckh, An- 
rhrnfreseh.. \rit der lit^formnJ . vol. il. p. 73S, &c. and 
Rees* Q/rlopfcdiii, article Dudifh. — Mur. [See note 1, 
p. Gif), above; and also Krasinski’s Histotical SkHrh q/ 
Ihfi HefornutUon in Poland, vol. ii. p. 3H5, Ac. — R. 

« Sand's HdUioth. Anti- Trlnilnr. p. 201. 

7 Sand, u/iimpra, p. 201 ; Lubicniccins, uln supra, p. 
2.3f), Ac. [Hero all tho most famous Unitarians wore 
established as tem^bors ; here in 1G02 they set up a 
school which tlioy called Atbenfle Sarmatica*, in which 
the number of students often exceeded 1000, and 
which was attended even by Catholics, l>ocause the 
mode of teaching was the same as that of the Jesuits, 
and no one was solicited to change his religion. Here 
also they had, next to that at Lublin and the otic in 
Lithuania, their niott famous printing csUbllshment, 
first the Radeckish and then tho Sternnekish, till the 
year 1038, from which so many works of the Unitarians 
were issued. — Sdil. 
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make this place [Ilacow] the established 
centre of their church and community. 

10. The first care of the leaders of their 
church after they saw their affairs in this 
settled state, was to translate the Holy Scrip- 
tures into the Polish language, the publica- 
tion of which took place in 1572. They 
previously had a Polish translation of the 
Bible which they had made in 15G5, con- 
jointly with the Refonned to whose church 
they then belonged. But this vei'sion, after 
tliey were ordered to se[)arate themselves 
from the Reformed, thciy (*onsidered not 
well suited to their condition.* In the 
next plac(i, they drew up and published a 
small work containing the principal articles 
of their religious faith. This was in the 
year 1574i at whieh time the first Catechism 
and Confession of the Unitarians was printed 
at Cracow.* 'flu; system of religion con- 

* Seo Tlingoltaube, f 'on dun Pohifflxrfirn liihehi, p. 90, 
113, 14*2, who gives farther Information rcsixjcting To- 
lifili translations of the Bible by Socinians. 

* This little work, from which alone the character 
of the Unitarian theology anterior to the times of Uaus- 
tus Sociuus, can be learned with certainty, is not men- 
tioned, so far as I know, by any lltkitarian author, nor 
by any one who has either written their history or 
opposed their doctrine. I am ready to believe that 
the Socinians tln-mselves afterwards, when they had. 
acquired more de.\terity and power and had shaped 
tlieir theology more artifieiully, wisely took care to 
have the cf»pics of this confession destroyed, lost they 
should tall under the charge of fickleness and of aban- 
doning tlie tenet.s of their predece.ssors, or incur the 
charge of forsaking their ancient simplicity, which is 
apt to produce divisions an<l parties. It will therefore 
he doing service to the history of Christian doctrine, 
to do8crii)e h(*re summarily the form and character of 
this first Socini.aii creed, which was .set forth prior to 
the llacoiunn Cutediixm. '1 lii.s very rare book is a 
very small one, and hears the following title : Otterhesrs 
H Con^ftssio fidei Cutnn per Polmiam ('ongrejiati in 
Wiminc Jesu Chrisfi Domini nostri CrueijUi et flesHS- 
cihiti. Deuter. vi. Audi hra< h Dominus Dens noster 
Deus unus cst. JoJiH'nnis \\\\. die it Jesns; Qutm vox 
diriii^ vestrum exse Drum, est l\iter ineus. Typis 
Alexnndri Tarohini, anno nali Jesu Christ i, filii Dei. 
1574, pp. 100, 12rno. That it wa.s printed at Cracow 
appears from tiie close of the preface, which is dated 
in this city in the year 1.574, Post Jesum Christum nu~ 
turn. Tlie Unitarians tlicn had a printing-office at 
Cracow, wliieh was soon after removed to Hacow. 
The Alexander Turobinus who is said to be the 
printer, is called Turobinc/.yck, by Sand, ( Itihlioth. 
Anti- ’Prinitar. p. .51), and undoubtedly derived his 
name from his native place, Turobin, in the district of 
Chc lm in Red Russia. That tlie author of the book 
was the noted George Schomann, has been proved from 
Schomann's Text amentum published by Sand, .'uid from 
other Documents, by Midler who gives a particular 
account of Schumann in his Essay, I>e Vnitnriorum 
Catechesi et Cotifessione omnium prima, written since 
my remarks on the subject ; and wliich is printed in 
Bartholomew's Fortpiesetzen nidzUehen Anmerckuu- 
geti von allerhand Materien, vol. \.\i. p, 758. The 
preface composed in the name of tlie whole as.socia- 
tion, begins with this salutation ; Omnibus salutem 
ceternam sitientibus, gratiam et i)acem ab uno illo 
aUissimo Deo patre, per unigenitum ejus fiiiuin Dorni- 
num nostrum, Jesum Christum crucifixum, ex ammo 
precatur ccetus e.xiguus et afllictus per Toloniam, in 
nomine ejusdem Jesu Christi Nazareni baptizatus. 
g'i'oir reasons for writing and publishing the book 
are thus stated ; namely, the reproaches which In one 
place and another are cast upon the Anabaptista. 
Hence it ajipears, that the people who were after w’arda 
called Socinians, wore in that age denoininaU^d Ana- 
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tained in this book is extremely simple 
and free from all subtleties; yet it bears 

baptists; Jior did they reject this appellation but 
tacitly admitted it. The remainder of the short pre- 
face consists of entreaties to the readers to regard the 
whole as written in good faith, to read and judge for 
themselves, and forsaking the doctrine of Babylon and 
conduct and conversation of Sodom, to take refuge in 
the ark of Noah, /.<?. among the Unitari.ans. In the 
commencement of the book, the whole of the Christian 
religion is reduced to six heads: I. of God and Jesus 
Christ; II. of justification ; III. of discipline; IV. of 
prayer; V. of baptism; VI. of the Lord’s supper. 
And these six topics are then explained successively, 
by first giving a long and full answer or exposition of 
each ; and then dividing them into subordinate que.s- 
tions or members, and subjoining answers with scrip- 
ture proofs annexed. It is manife.st even from this 
performance, that the infancy of the Socinian theology 
was very feeble and imbecile; that its teachers were 
not distingui.sliwl fora deep and accurate knowledge of 
divine Uiing.s, and that they imbued their flocks with 
oidy a few and very simple precepts, in their descrip- 
tion of God which comes first in order, the authors at 
once let out their view.s concerning .lesus Cliri.st; for tliey 
inculcate that he, together with all creatures, is siiliject 
to God. It is also worthy of notice, that they make no 
mention of God’s infinity, his omni.scienec, his immen- 
sity, his eternity, his omnipotoncts his omnipresence, 
his perfect simplicity, and the other attributes of the 
Supreme Being which are ab('ve human oornprehon- 
.siou ; but merely exalt God for hi.s wi.sdom, his immor- 
t’llity, hl.s goodiv“s«, and his sujirome dominion over all 
things. It would seem therefore that the leaders of 
the community, even then, believed that nothing is to 
he admitted in theology whieli Imrnan reason cannot 
fully comprohond and undert.tand. Their erroneous 
view'8 of our Saviour arc thus expressed — Our mediator 
with God is a man, who wa.s anciently promised to the 
f.ithers by the prophets, and in these latter days was 
born of the seed of David, whom God the Father had 
made J.ord and Ci'rist, that is, the most perfect prophe t, 
tlio mo;-t holy priest, and the most invincil)le Idng. by 
whoni he cre-ated the now world (for tho«,e declaratlon.s 
of the sacred volume wl)ich represent the whoh; juate- 
rial universe as created by our Saviour, they maintain 
as the Socinians do, to bo fig\»rative ; and undotstand 
them to refer to the restoration of jiiankind, so that 
tlioy may nut be compelled unwillingly to adnut lii.s 
divine pow'or and glory), restored all tilings, reconciled 
them to himself, made peace, and bestowed eternal life 
upon his elect; to tlie end th.at, next to the mo.st high 
God, we should believe iti him, adore him, pr.iy to him, 
imitate him according to onr ability, and find rest to 
our sonl.s in him (a) Although tliey here call Jesus 
(Miri.st the most holy priest, which they aftorw'ards con- 
firm with pas.^age.s of Scrijiture, yet they nowhere 
explain the nature of that prie.sthood wliich they ascribe 
to liim. The Holy Spirit they most explicitly declare 
not to be a divine person, and they reprc.sent him a.s a 
<livine power or energy — The Holy Spirit is the power 
of God, the fulness of which God the Father hath 
bestowed on bis only Ixigottcn Sun, our Lord ; that wo 
being adopted might receive of his fulness. (k) Their 
opinion of jnstificatioji is thus exju-essed -Ju.stification 
is the remission of all our past sins from mere grace, 
through our I-ord Jesus Clirist, without our works and 
merits, in a lively faith ; and the unhesitating expecta- 
tion of eternal life ; and a real not a feigned amendment 
of life, by the aid of the Spirit of God, to the glory of 
God our Father and the edification of our nejghbour.s.(< ) 


(.1) Kst homo, mpili.alor no.iti r apml Dium, patiilius olim ppr 
piopiii-taM proiiiis.sus et uUimIs t.andrm f<*iri|>nt ilius f*x I)nvt(li> 
si'ininc natus, quern iJt'iis pater lecil Dominuni et Ctiri.muni, 
hoe fst. p rfecti.ssitiium piophetain, Hancii> iinmn saoeirtolein, 
invicti.<«.simuin reKsm, per ipiein nuviiro niutuiuin cre.ivii, 
restnuravlt, secum rccoi»cili«vit. pflcille.ivit, et vUnm a'trrnani 
clectJs suis donavit ; ut in ilium, p.ist Denm »Uissim<im, ne- 
danius, ilium adoremus, iiivorenms, HUdinmiis, pro modulo 
no.Htro imitemur, et in iUo requiem xiiimahus i.ostris iuvenlanuK. 

(b) Spiritus eanctUK est virtii!! Dei, euju. pleuitudinem <!edit 
Deus pater tllio suo unigenito, Domino nostro, ut nos ailopiivi 
ex plenitu'line ejns nccipei t'niu..*. 

(e) Juslifleatio est ex mera sratia, per Dominiim nostrum 
Je^iim Ciiristnin, sine operibus et meriiis nostiis, onmiuin 
prffiteritonim peeextonun nostrorum in viva (ide reinissiu, vice- 
que reterno! induhitatu expretaOo, et auxilio .spirifu.i Di i vit.e 
nostrae non Kimulatst, sed vera entteetio. ad uloriain Dei patrb 
et aeditlcationcm pvoxiiiiurum nustroiurn. 
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altogether a Sociiiian aspect in regard to 
the points most essential to that system. 
Nor will this surprise us, if we consider 
that the papers of La3lius Socinus (which 
he undoubtedly left in Poland), were in the 
hands of a great many persons ; and by 
these, the Arians who had formerly bad tlie 
ascendancy, were k*d to change their opinion 
respecting Jesus Christ.* The name Sooi- 

As they make Justification to consist in a great measure 
ill a reformation of tiio life, so In tlie explanation of 
this general account they introduce a part of their doc- 
trine of morals which is contained in a very few pre- 
cepts, and those expressed almost wholly in tlie words 
of tlie Scriptures. Their system of morality has these 
peculiarities, that it forbids taking an oath and the 
repelling of injuries. They define ecclesiastical disci- 
idino thus — It is the frequent reminding individuals of 
tlielr du.^y, and the admonition of such as sin against 
God or their neighbour, first privately, and then also 
publicly before the wliole assemlily ; and finally, the 
rejection (•? tlie pertinacious from tlie coniniuiiion of 
saints, that so being ashamed tiiey may repent, or if 
tliey will not repent maybe damned etenially.(») Their 
explanation of tliis point shows how incomplete and 
imperfect wore their ideas on the subject. For they 
first treat of tlie govonimont of tlio Christian church 
•and of tile ministers of religion, whom they divide into 
hisliops, deacons, ciders or presbyters, and widows ; 
they next enumerate the duties of hushaiids and wives, 
the aged and the young, parents and oliildron, servants 
and masters, citizens towards magistrates, tlio rich and 
tlie poor ; and lastly, they treat of admonisliing .sinners 
first, and tlien depriving them of communion if tiiey 
will not reform. Respecting prayer, their precepts are 
in general sound and good. Uut on the subject of 
baptism they differ from otirer Christians in this, tliat 
they make it to consist in immersion and emcnsioii, and 
allow it to bo administered only to adults. Ilapii.sm, 
say they, is tlie immersion in water and the emersion 
of a person who believes tlie gospel and exercises re. 
pentance, in the name of the Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit, or in the name of Jesus Clirist; whereby ho 
pulilicly professes tliat by the grace of God the Father 
ho has been washed in the blood of Cliri.st, by the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, from all his sins; so that being in- 
grafted into the body of Clirist he may mortify the old 
Adam and bo transformed into the celestial Adam, in 
tlie firm assurance of eternal life after tlio resurrec- 
tion. (h) Lastly, concerning the Lord’s Supper, they 
give such a representation as a Zwinglian would readily 
admit. At tlie end of the book is added (Ecoiioinia 
Christiana sra Pastoral as dompsticas ; that is, brief 
iuatructions how the heads of families should preserve 
and maintain piety and the fear of God in their houses, 
and containing al.so forms of prayers to be used morn- 
ing and evening and at other times. The copy of tliis 
(hvtechism wlilch I now possess was presented by 
Martin Chelm (whom the Socinians name among the 
first patrons of their church) to M. Christopher Heilig- 
iiK'ier in the year 1580, as appears from a long inscription 
at tlie end of the book. Chelm there promises Ids 
friend other writings of the same kind if this should be 
received cheerfully and kindly, and conclude.s with 
these words of St. Paul, “ God hath chosen the weak 
tilings of the world to confound the tilings which arc 
mighty.**— 1 Cor. 1. 27. 

> This we are clearly taught by Schomann in his 
Testantontam, published by Sand, p. 104, 195. Sub id 
fero tern pus (a.d. 1560) ex rhapsodiis Ladii Socini qui- 
dam fratres didicerunt, Del ttliutii non esse secundam 


(a) PiHciplina ccclpslasfica est officii sinuul.jrum frpqiipns 

poininiMnoiaiio, et pcpcnntium contra Dcuin vel promixum 
primiun privata, dcindw etii.in publica, coram t<>to coetu, com- 
nnitiefactio. ilcolquo pprtinaciutn a conmiunione sanrtorinn 
alienatfo, ut pudore bufftisi convertanlur, aut si id aoiiiit, tetcr- 
tirm dainnentur. ... , 

(b) Baptibinus cut homlnis Evanijelio eredcntia, et poeniten- 
tiain agenti!!, in nomine Patriset Kilii et 8piritu» SanctI, vel in 
nomine Jeau Christi, in aqu.nm iramersioet emersio, qna publire 
profltetur, 8** gratia Dei patris, in 8>iniiuinc Chrlsti, opera Spiti- 
ng Sam-ti, ab omniWu* pecc.aiis ai>lutum esse, ut in corpus 
Cbristi Insertus, niortiflcet vt ierem Adamum. et trnn-formetur 
III Adamum ilium ctElestem, cerius, se pust re»urrcclionei» con- 
sequuturum esse vitam astcriiam. 
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nian was not yet known. Those wlio after- 
wards boro this name were then usually 
called by the Poles Aiuibaptists, because in 
their churches they admitted none to bap- 
tism but adults, and were accustomed to 
rebaptize those who came over to them from 
other communities.® 

1 1. The affairs of the Unitarians assumed 
anew aspect under the dexterity and in- 
dustry of Faustus Socinus, a man of supe- 
rior genius, of moderate learning, of a firm 
and resolute spirit, less erudite than his 
uncle Lidias, but more bold and courage- 
ous. ^Vhen after various wanderings he 
first arrived among the Polish Unitarians 
in 1.570, he met with much trouble and 
opposition from very many who acoountiMl 
some of his opinions wide of the truth. 
And in reality the religious system of Fau- 
stus (which he is s.'ild to have derived from 
the papers liJt by L;diu.s), had much less 
simplicity than that of the Unitarians. 
Nevcrtludcss by his wealth, his eloquence, 
his abilities as a w^rlter, the patronage of 
the great, the elegance of his manners, and 
other advantagiis whudi he possessed, he 
overcame at length all difficulties, and by 
seasonably yielding at one time and con- 
testing at another, he brought the whole 
Unitarian people to surrender to those opi- 
nions of his whicli they had before con- 
temned, and to coalesce and become one 
community.* 


Trlnitatis personam patri coosscntialem et co.Tqualem, 
sed hotnincm .lesum (fiiristum, ex Spiritu Sancto con- 
cejituin, ex virgiiie Maria iiaturn, crucifixuin et resus- 
citatunit a quihus nos oornmonlti, aacras literasi 
pcrscrutari, porsuasi sinviiis. Those words most clearly 
show that the Pinezovians, (as they were called), before 
they se|)aratod from the Reformed in 1565, professed to 
believe in a Trinity of some sort, and did hot divest 
Jesua Clirist of all divinity. For tliis Schomann was 
a doctor of great authority among them ; and in the 
year 1565, (as he himself informs us), at the conven- 
tion of Petricow, he contended (“ pro uno Deo patri **) 
for one God Hie Father^ in opposition to the Reformed, 
who, he say.s, (“ Deum triuuin defoiidohant ’*), main- 
tained a threefold God. Yet in the following year, 
with others he was induced by the papers of Tiielius 
Socinus to so alter his opinions, tliat lie denied Christ 
to be a divine person, lie thcridorc with his Pinezo- 
vian flock, before this time, must necessarily havo been 
not a Sociiiian Vmt an Arian. 

* This the Unitarians themselves attest in tlio preface 
to their Catechi.srn, as we have observed above ; and it 
is confirmed by the author of the Epistofa devita Andr. 
fVrssoimtii, subjoined to Sand*s lUbliothpca. For he 
says, (p. 225), that his sect boro the name of Arians 
and of Anabaptists ; but that the other Christians in 
Poland were all promiscuously called Chrzosclans from 
Chzrcst, which denotes baptism. 

3 See Bayle, Dicthmnaire, article Socinus, tome !v. 
p. 2741 ; Sand’s liiblioth. Anti- Tr ini tar. p. 64; Przy- 
pkowski [in Latin Przypcovius] Pita Socini, prefixed 
to his works; Lainy, tlistuire du Sodnionisme, par. 1. 
chap. xxiv. p. 101, Sea.; par. ii. chap. xxil. p. 375, &c. 
and many others. [The English reader may consult 
Toulrnin’s Memoirs qf the Life, Character, 4re. <\f Faus- 
tus Sodnns,Lond. 1777; but it is a superficial work, 
and consists of little else than an elogium on his 
character and an account of his opinions and writ- 
ings.—/?. 
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' 12. Through his influence therefore the 

ill-digested, dubious, and unpolished reli- 
gion of the old Unitarians became greatly 
altered, was more ingeniously stated, and 
more artfully and dexterously defended.* 
Under the guidance of so spirited and re- 
spectable a leader, the community likewise 
which before was a little feeble flock, rose 
in a short time to distinction and honour, 
by the accession to it of great numbers of 
all orders and classes, among whom were 
many persons of illustrious birth, of opu- 
lence, influence, eloquence, and learning. 
Of these, some helped forward the growing 
church by their wealth and influence, and 
others by their pens and their genius; and 
they boldly resisted the enemies, whom the 
prosperity of the community ei'cry whore 
called forth. The Unitarian ndigion, thus 
new modelled and made almost a new sys- 
tem, required a new conf(‘ssion of faith to 
set forth its principles. Therefore laying 
aside the old Catechism, which was but a 
rude and ill-digested work, Socinus himself 
<lrew up a new religious summary, which 
being corrected by some and enlarged by 
others, resulted at last in that celebrated 
work which is usually called the Racovian 
Catechism, and which is accounted the 
<!i)mmon creed of th(j whole sect. The ship 
seemed now to have reached the port, when j 
James Sicninski, lord of Racow, in the year 
I GOO renounced the Reformed religion and 
came over to this sc(Jt, and two years after- 
wards caused a famous school, intended for 
a seminary of the cliurch, to be established 
in his own city which he had rendered the 
metropolis of the Socinian community.® 


* It Is therefore manifest that the modern Unitarians 
are, with great propriety, called Socinians. For the 
glory of bringing their sect to establishment and order 
(if we may use tlio w’ord glory of what has little glory 
attached to It), belongs exclusively to the two Socini. 
Lwlius indeed who was naturally timid, died in the 
bloom of life at Zurich in 1562, a professed member of 
the Reformed church, for he would not by setting up a 
new sect subvert his own tranquillity. And there are 
probable grounds for supposing, that he had not brought 
to perfection that system of religion whicli he had pro- 
jected, and that he died in a state of uncertainty and 
doubt respecting many points of no small importance. 
Yet it was ho wdio collected the materials which Fau- 
stus afterwards used ; he secretly injected .scruples into 
the minds of many, and, by the arguments against the 
divinity of our Saviour wliieh he committed to paper, 
he induced tho A Hans of Poland, even after he was 
dead, unhesitatingly to unite themselves with those who 
maintained Christ to bo only a man on a level with 
Adam, that is, one whom God created. What Ltelius 
left unfinished, Faustus beyond controversy completed 
and put to use. Yet what part he received from his 
uncle and what he added of his own (for he certainly 
added not a little), it is very difficult to ascertain ; be- 
cause only a few of the writings of Lajlius are c.xtant, 
and of those of which he is said to bo the author, some 
ought undoubtedly to be attributed to others. This 
however we know, from the te.stimony of Faustus him- 
self, that what he taught respecting the person of ,le.«us 
Christ was for the most part excogitated by Lseliiis. 

• See Wissowatlus, Nutralio de Scparatlone Vnita- 


I 13. Iii the year 1563, the doctrines of 
the Socinians were carried from Poland 
into the neighbouring Transylvania, by 
means especially of George Blandrat.a, whose 
exfjuisite skill in tlie medical art induced 
John Sigismund, at that time prince of 
TiVansj^lvania, to .send for him and make 
him his own physician. For this Blandrata, 
possessing intelligence and addrc'^s and e.s- 
pecially in court aflairs, with the aid of 
Francis Davidtis whom he took along with 
him, di<l not cease to urge the prince him- 
self as well as most of the leading men, 
until he had infected the whole province 
with his sentiments, and hjid procured for 
his adherents the liberty of publicly pro- 
fessing and teaching his doctrines. The 
Bathori [or Battory] indeed, whom the 
suffrages of the nobles afterwards created 
dukes of Transylvania, were by no means 
favourable to Socinian principles ; but they 
were utterly unable to suppres.s the numer- 
ous and powerful sect.® Nor were the lords 
of Transylvania who succeeded the Bathori 
able to aflect it. Ihnce, to the present 
time, in this one province, the Socinians by 
virtue of the public laws and of certain 
compacts enjoy their schools and houses of 
worship, ami keep up their public meetings, 
though in the midst of continual snares.* 
About the same time, this sect attempted 
to occupy a portion of Hungary ^ and of 
Austria.® But the united elforts of the 
papists and the followers of the Reformed 
ndigion, rendered those attempts abortive. 


riorum a Hrfonuatit, p. 214 ; Lnl»leiiioclus, Ilutona 
Hffurrmt. Folonine, lib. iil. oap. xii. p. 240, Xc. [Tho 
Polish names of* these well-kt»own writers are Wyszow- 
iity and Lnbicnieckl. — /i. 

* See Sai)d’.M liihlioth. jlnti-TrinHar. p. 28 and 55; 
Debrezenius, Uistoria Kcclesice Rt^forvurfui in Ihatgaria, 
p. 147, X’C. ; Sohmclzel, De Statu I'.v.dexiie iMt/wra?!. 
in Transifloania, p. ,55 ; I.amy, Hixtolrc du Socinia- 
nixme, par. i. chap. xiii. &c. p. 46, &o ; Sallg’s tUst 
drr j4up:sbur^, Con/exsion, vol. ii. l)ook vi. chap. vii. p 
847, &c. [in the year 1568, the llnitariuii.s held a dis- 
putation with the Trinitarians at Weis.senburg (iji 
Transylviinia). which w'as continiuMl tothe tenth day; 
and of whioJj lilandi'uta, there iin<i in tho same year, 
publi.shed his IJrerh cnarratio Disputationis Albancv ; 
Casper Holt did the same at Clausenburg, in the name 
of the Refonntd. At the close of the debate, the Uni- 
tarians obtained from the nobles who had been on the 
spot all the privileges enjoyed by the Kvangelical 
They also got possession of tlie cathedral church of 
Clau.scnlmrg, filled tho offices of instruction in the 
schools with Unitarians, and controlled all things ac- 
cording to their pleasure. Under Stephen Bathori, 
Francis Davides went so far as to oppose the offering 
of prayer to Christ. To confute hijn, Blandrata called 
Fau.st.u8 Socinus from Basil in 1.578 ; and he so perse- 
cuted Duvide.s, that the latter was condemned in 1579 
to pcrpi^tual imprisonment, in whicii he ended his days. 
— Sr///. 

Zeltner’a Uistoria Crypto- Sonrvnni.<!fnt Ahoi-fini, 
cap. ii. p. 357, 35.0. [See' also Walch’s A'cueste Rdi- 
giunsgesc/i. vol. v. No. 3. — Sr/i/. 

^ Dcbrezenliis, Uistoria Rcclesio’ R/fonn. in Uun- 
garia, p. 169, &c. 

® Spojidanus, Continuntio Antialium y/vrawn, ad ann 
1.568, No. 24, p. 701. 



CllAP. IV. j 

14. The Soeiniaiis having obtained a sta- 
ble domicil for their fortunes at Racow, 
and being sustained by patrons and friends 
of great authority and talent, began zoti- 
lously to seek the enlargcnumt of their 
church and the propagation of their religion 
through all Europe. Accordingly in the 
fust place, they procured a large number 
of books to be composed by their brighte.st [ 
men of genius, some explaining and defend- 
ing their religious principles, and others ! 
expounding or rather perverting the sacred 
Scriptures according to the views of their 
sect; and these books they printed at Racow 
and dispersed everywhere.* In the next 
place, near the close of the century, as ap- 
p'(‘ars incontrovertibly from many docu- 
ments, they sent their emissaries into various 
countries to make proselytes and to estab- 
lish new congregations. But these envoys, 
though some of them ha<l the advantages 
of a noble birth and others possessed ex- 
tensive learning ami acuteness in reasoning, 
were almost everywhere unsm^cessful. A 
small company of Soeinians existed in ob- 
scurity at Dantzic for a time, but it seems 
gradually to have disappeared with this 
century. 2 In Holland, first Erasmus Jo- 
hannes,® and afterwards Andrew Voidovius 
and Christopher O.storodt, great pillars of the 
sect, laboured not without success to gain 
disciples and followers. But the vigilance 
of the theologians and the magistrates pre- 
vented their acquiring strength and estab- 
lishing associations.* Nor did the Soeinians 
find the Britons more accommodating. In 
G(*rmany, Adam Ncuscr and some others, 
at the time when the prospects of the Uni- 
tarians were dark and dubious in Poland, 
entering into a confederacy with the Tran- 
sylvanians, contaminated the Palatinate 
with the errors of this sect; but the ml.s- 
cliievous design was seasonably detected 
and frustratcMl. Nenser then betook him- 
self to the Turk*:, and enlisted among the 
I Janizaries at Constantinople.* 


> A considorablo part of these boofts was edited In 1 
tho collection, entitled Bihliothecn Frntrnm Fohnorum, j 
printed a.d. 10.56, in 0 vols. fol. The collection indeed 
loaves out many of the productions of the first founders 
of the sect ; yet it is quite sumcient to acquaint us with 
its genius and character. [It comprises the works of 
only four of their more celebrated writers, namely, 
Crellius, Sllchtingius, Woltzogenus, and Przipcovius, 
according to their Latinized names. — It. 

a Zeltner’a Hist. Crypto- Sodn. Altorfvn,^. 199, note, 
s Or Jansen, see Sand’s Jiihlioth. p S7. 

< Zeltner, ub* supra, p. 31 and 178. [Hrandt, in his 
History of the Reformation^ &C. tells u.s that Ostorodt 
and Voidovius were banished, and that their books were 
condemned to be burned publicly by the hands of the 
common hangman. Accordingly the pile was raised, the 
executioner approached, and the multitude was assem- 
bled, but the books did not appear. The magistrates, who 
were curious to peruse their contents, had quietly divided 
them among themselves and their friends. — Mad. 

* Struve's Pfaltischc kirchenhist. chap. v. sec. liii. p. 
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1.5. Although the Soeinians profess to 
believe that all knowledge of divine things 
must be derived from the sacred books of 
Christians, yet in reality they hold that the 
sense of Scripture must be estimated and 
explained in conformity with the dictates of 
right reason; and of course they subject reli- 
gious truth in some measure to the empire 
of reason. For the}’ intimate, sometimes 
tacitly and sometimes expressly, that the 
inspired writers frequently slipped, through 
defects both of memory and of capacity; that 
they express the conceptions of their minds 
in language which is not sufliciently clear 
and explicit; that they obscure plain subjects 
by Asi.itic phraseology, tliat i.s, by inflated 
and extravagant oxjiressions, and therefore 
they must be made intelligible by the aid of 
reason and sagacity. From such proposi- 
tions, any person of tolerable understanding 
would readily infer that in general the history 
of the Jews and of our Saviour, may be 
learned from the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, And that there is no reason to 
question the truth of this history; but that 
the doctrines wlii(!li are set forth in these 
books, must be so understood and explained 
as not to appear contrary to ordinary appre- 
hension or reason. The inspired books, 
therefore, do not declare what views wo 
should hold concerning God and his coun- 
.sels, but human sagacity points out to us 
what system of religion we are to search 
for in the Scriptures. 

10. This opinion beeonies still worse, 
when we consider what this sect understood 
by the term reason. For by the splendid 
name of right reason, they appear to mean 
that measure of intelligence or that power 
of comprehending and understanding things 
which we derive from nature. And henco 
the fundamental maxim of the whole Soci- 
nian theology is this: Nothing must be 
admitted as a divine doctrine but what tho 
human mind can fully understand; and what- 
ever the holy Scriptures teach concerning 
the nature of God, his counsels and purpo8e.s, 
and the way of salvation, must be corrected 
by art and reason till it shall agree with the 
capacities of our minds.* Whoever admits 


214; Altlng’s Hist. Eedes. Palatin. in Molgs* Monum. 
Paiatinn, y. 266, Ac. 3.17 ; La Croze, Dissertations 
H istoriques, totnc 1. p. 101, 127. Compare Raupacli's 
Presbyteroloi'ia Austriaca, p. 113, wliure ho treats of 
John Matthal who was implicated In these commotions. 

* Ziegler, in his condensed view of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Faustus S acinus (in Henke’s Netum, Magazin 
fiir Itetigionsphilosophie, &c. vol, iv. st. ii. p. 204, &c.) 
controverts this statement of Mosheim ; and maintains 
that Socinus aimed to base his doctrines wholly on tho 
Scriptures, and not on reason as a higher authority. 
Schroeckh, In his Kirchenges. seit d. Reformat, (vol. v. 
p. .560, &c.) replies to Ziegler; and while ho admits 
I that Socinus professed to regard the Bible as the source 
1 of all religious truth, and nowhere expressly allows 
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this must also admit that there may be as 
many religions as there are people. For as 
one person is more obtuse than another or 
more acute, so also what is plain and easy 
of comprehension to one, another will com- 
plain of as abstruse and hard to be under- 
stood. Neither do the Socinians appear to 
fear this consequence very greatly; for they 
allow their people to explain variously many 
doctrines of the greatest importance, pro- 
vided they entertain no doubts respecting 
the general credibility of the history of 
Jesus Christ, and hold what the Scriptures 
inculcate in regard to morals and conduct. 

17- Proceeding on this maxim, the Soci- 
nians either reject or bring down to their 
comprehension whatever presents any diffi- 
culty to the human mind in the doctrine 
concerning Go<l and the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, or com'crning the nature of man or 
the entire j)lan of salvation as proposed by 
the inspired writers, or concerning the doc- 
trine of eternal rewards and punishments. 
God is iudei'd vastly more perfect than men 
arc, yet he is not altogether urdike them; 
by that powiT with which he controls all 
nature he caused Jesus Christ, an extraor- 
dinary man, to be born of the Virgin Mary; 
this man he caught up to heaven, imbued 
him with a portion of his own energy which 
is called the Holy Spirit, and with a full 
knowledge of his will ; and then sent him 
back to this world that he might promul- 
gate to maidund a new rule of life more 
perfect than the old one, and might evince the 
truth of his doctrine by his life and his death. 
Those who obey the voice of this divine 
teacher, and all can obey it if they are so dis- 
posed, being clad in other bodies shall for ever 
inhabit the blessed abode where God resides; 
those who do otherwise, being consumed by 
exquisite torments, will at length sink into 
annihilation. These few propositions con- 
tain the whole system of Socinian theology, 
when divested of the decorations and subtle 
argumentations of their theologians. 

18. The general character of the Socinian 
theology requires them to limit their moral 
j>recepts entirely to external duties and 
conduct. For while they deny on the one 
j hand that men’s minds are purified by a 
j divine influence, and on the other, that any 
man can so control himself as wholly to 
i 

extinguish his evil propensities and pas- 
sions, no alternative is left but to hold him 
to be a holy man who lives agreeably to 
those precepts of the divine law wliich regu- 
late the words and the external actions. 
Yet in describing the duties of men, they 
were obliged to be uncommonly rigorous; 
because they maintuined that the object 
for which God sent Jesus Christ into the 
world was to promulgate a most perfect 
law. And hence very many of them hold 
it unlawful to resist injurie.s, to bear arms, 
to take oaths, to inflict capital punishments 
on malefactors, to oppose the tyranny of 
civil rulers, to acquire wealth by honest 
industry, and the like. And here also we 
unexpectedly meet with this singularity, 
that while on other subjects they boldly offer 
the greatest violence to the language of the 
sacred writ(;rs, in order to obtain support for 
their doctrines, they reijuire that whatever 
is found in the Scriptures relating to life 
and morals, should be understood and con- 
strued in the most simple and literal manner. 

19. The Racoviau Catechism, which is 
generally regarded as the only creed of the 
sect and as an accurate j)ortrait of their 
religion, contains only the popular system 
of doctrine, not that which their leaders aiid 
doctors hold impressed on their minds. > A 
person therefore who wishi s to know tluj 
grounds and the sources from which the 

• Schmidt lias treated expressly of the authors and 
the history of this celebrutyd book, in iiis essay l)e 
Racoimnsi, published in 1707. Add K'icher’s 
lUhliotheca Theol. SymhoL p. (>r>r), A'C. Tho very 
learned and vcraclous'tKder not long since published a 
new edition of it, with a solid confutation annexed, 
Krankf. and I.cips. 17H0, 8vo. [There are properly two 
Racovian Catechism.'.;, a larger and a smaller. Tiio 
writer of the .cmallor \vas Valentino Smalcins, who 
drew it up in (Jerman and first published it in 1G05. It 
i.s entitled, I)er kleine Catachismus seur Uebung dtr 
Knidcr *n di:m Chrtsilichen Goltcsduftnte m Itakow, 
l(;or>. Tho largest was likewise published in German 
by the same Sinalcius in 1G08; but Mascorovius [in ! 
Polish Moskerzewski.— R.] translated it into Latin in j 
1G09, under tlio title, Cutechesif Ecvlf^sidram, qu<fi in ^ 
Regno Pohnue, et niagno duentu Lithuania;, cl aliis 
ad istud Regnum prrthicntibm rrachiciis, ajirmant 
neminem ahum, prater Ratrem Durrani nostri Jem 
Chrixti, esse i/tum net uin Denm Lraelu, &c. Afterwards 
Crellius and BUchtlngius revised and amended it; 
and after their death Wissowatius and Stegmann tho 
younger pul)li.shed it in IGG.'i. In IGSO, it was subjoined 
to Creliius' Kthiea ^ristotelira as an Appendix, in 
order to procure it a wider circulation. All these edi- 
tions were in 4to. In the year 1G84, there was an edition 
in 8vo still more coniidete, as it contained the notes of 
Uuarus, Wissowatius the younger, and of one not 
named. — Srhl. [This catechism was first published in 
English in ^.*^2, translated, it is conjectured, by tho 
well-known English UniUrian of tho.se days, John 
Biddle. A new translation appeared thirty years ago, 
entitled The Raeovian Catechism with Notes and Illus- 
trations t to which is prefixed a Sketch qf the History 
qf Unitarianism in Poland and the adjacent Countries, 
by Thomas Rees, F.S.A. London, 1818, 12rao. The 
Introductory sketch is drawn up with care, and contains 
a more accurate account of the early editions of tho 
work than that given by Schlegel in tlie preceding part 
of this note. — R. 

1 

. reason to have dominion over revelation, he yet main- 
tains that Socinus, who was hut a poor expositor, took 
great liberties with the Scriptures, and in reality prac- 
tised upon the principle stated by Mosheim, though 

1 perhaps without much consciousness of it. And the 
, subsequent Socinians, he says, proceeded farther and 
j farther, till they at last discovered what was the funda- 
mental principle of their theology ; and since this 
discovery they do not hesitate to avow it. Hence ho 

1 concludc.s that Mosheint is quite justifiahlo in making 
: such a sUitcinent as lie here gives. — Mur. 
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plain statements of the Catechism origi- 
nated, must read and examine the works of 
their theologians. Resides, the Catechism 
omits many doctrines and regulations of 
the Socinians which might contribute to 
increase the odium under which the sect 
labours, but which serve to lay open its 
internal character and state. It appears 
therefore to have been written for foreign- 
ers in order to mitigate their indignation 
against the sect, rather than fur the use of 
Socinians themselves. ^ And hence it never 
obtained among them the authority of a 
public rule of faith ; but their doctors have 
always been at full liberty either to alter 
it or to exchange it for another. By what 
rules the ohurcli is to be governed, and in 
wliat manner public religious worship is to 
bo celebrated, their doctors have not taught 
us with sufTieient clearness and urnforinity. 
But in most things they appear disposed to 
follow the customs of the rrotestants.* 

20. Few are ignorant that the first ori- 
ginators of the Socinian scheme possessed 
hue talents and much erudition. But when 
these were dead or removed, the Unitarians 
of Poland seem to have had but little thirst 
for knowledge and intellectual cultivation, 
and not to have required tlieir teachers to 
be men of acumen and wcill instructed in 
literature and the arts. They however 
adopted other views after tluiy obtained 
liberty to 0 [)en schools at Kacow and I>ub- 
lin, and when they had discovered that their 
cause could not possibly be upheld without 
defenders and vindicators in no respect 
inferior to their opponents. Their love of 
learning began to be ardent from about the 
time that Faustus Socinus undertook to 
sustain and to regulate their tottering and 
ill-arranged church ; and not a few persons 
eminent for their learning as well as their 
birth, were to be found among them. For 

1 they were anxious to have tlu* study of 
elo({uencc pursued, the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin literature taught to the young, and 
])hilosophy expounded to select individuals. 
The Racovlans, according to the custom of 
the age, made Aristotle tneir guide in phi- 

losophy, as appears from Crolliua’ Ethica, 
and from other monuments of those times. 

21. At the same time the leaders of the 
sect declare in numerous places in their 
books, that both in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures and in explaining and in demon- 
strating the truths of religion in general, 
clearness and simplicity are alone to b,* 
consulted, and that no regard should be paid 
to the subtilties of [ihilosophy and logic; 
which rule, if the interpreters and doctors 
in the highest esteem among them had con- 
sidered as binding on themselves, they 
would have given much less vexation to 
their opposers. For in most of their books 
exquisite subtilty and art are found, com- 
bined with an ind(‘scribable amount of 
either real or fictitious simplicity. They 
are most .acute and seem to be all intellect 
when discussing those subjects which other 
Christians consider as lying beyond man’s 
power of comprehension, and therefore as 
simply to be Ixtlicvcd. On the contrary, 
all their sagacity and powers of reason for- 
sake them just where the wisest of men 
have maintained that At e scope should be 
givmi to reason and hnnian ingenuity. 
Altliough this may appear contradictory, 
yet it all tlows from Unit one maxim of tlie 
whole school, that whatever surpasses the 
comprehension of the human mind must bo 
banished from Christian theology. 

22. The Unitarian .s, as soon as they were 
separated from the society of the lieformed 
in Boland, became divided into parties, jis 
has been already mentioned. The topics of 
dispute .among ihcm were, the dignity of 
Jesus Christ, Christian morals, whether in- 
fants are proper subjects of bajitism, whether 
the Holy Spirit is a person or a divine 
attribute, and some other sul)j(*cts. Among 
these p.artics, two continued longer than tlu; 
others, ami showed themselves less docile and j 
manageable to the pacificators, namely, the 
Budnaean and Favorian sects. The former 
had for its founder and leader Simon Budny, 

a man of acuteness, wlio perceiving more 
clearly than others whither the principles of 
Ljclius So(;inu.s would load, maintained that 
Jesus Christ was not to be honoured with 
our prayers nor with any other kind of 
worship; and in order more easily to sup- 
port this error, he declared that Christ was 
conceived not by virtue of any divine 
power, but in the way ifi which all other 
men are. These tenets indeed harmonise 
very well with the first principles of the 
Socinian scheme, but to the majority they 
appeared intolerable and execrable. Budny 
therefore who had many discnples in Lithua- 
nia and Russian Poland, was deposed from 
his ministerial office in 1584, and with his 

» This may bo inferred from the fact, that they pre- 
sented a Latin copy of it to kin^ .fames I. hut a German 
copy to the university of Wittendjerg. [To .show tlieir 
gratitude, the theologians of Witteml^rg allowed a 
feeble confutation of it to be drawn up by Balduinus, 
which was first published in Ifil9, and James I. con- 
demned the book to tiie flames. — Schl. 

* This appears from Peter Morscoviu.s or Morszkow- 
sUi’s Politiu Ecclesiaxticd, quam vufgo Agenda meant, 
sim forma Re^iminU exterioris Ecclrsinrum ChrisVana- 
rum in Poloma^ qtue unum Deum Volrem, per Filinm 
ejiif unigenitum in Spiritu Snneto cohjiteritur, in three 
books, composed in 1642, and published by CKder a few 
years since at Nuremlierg, 4to. This book is mentioned 
by Sand, Bihliolh. Anti- Trinitar. p. 142, who eays it 
was written for the use of the Bclgic churches. i 
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adherents was extrommimieatcd. But he is 
said to have afterwards renounced this opi- 
nion, and to have been restored to the 
communion of the sect. 

2.‘i. Into nearly the same error which had 
j)roved disastrous to Budny, a little while 
after fell Francis Divides, a Hungarian, 
and superintendent of the Socinian churches 
in Transylvania; for he resolutely denied 
that prayer or any otln^r religious worship 
should be offered to Jesus Christ. After 
Blandrata and also Faustus Socinus himself 
(who had been sent for into Transylvania 
for this very object in 1573), had in vain 
en)j)loyed all the resources of their ingenuity 
in eflbrts to reclaim Davides, the prince of 
'J'ransylvania, Christopher Bathori, threw 
him into prison, where he died at an ad- 
vanced age, A.D. 1579,* Yet his sad fate 
«lid not end the controversy which he 
had commenced. For Davides left behind 
him disciples who long contended strenu- 
ously for the tenets of their master, and 
who gave no little trouble to Socinus and 
his followers in Poland and Lithuania. 
Among them the following were most dis- 
tinguished ; James PalsBologus of Chios who 
was burned at Rome in 1585, Christian 
Francken who held a dispute with Socinus 
himself, John Sommer rector of the .school 
at Clausenburg,* and others. This sect 
was usually called by the Socinian writers 
(he .sect of Somi-Judaizers.^ 

24. Towards the Farnovians the Soci- 
nians were much more indulgent; for they 
were not excommunicated nor required to 


• Sco Sand’H Biblioth. 'hiti- Trhiitur. p. SI, .')•*>; 
I'lpistofii de f’tta Wissou'dfli, ibid. p. 2‘2(> ; Ringoltaube, 
)'on dtm Ptdilnixcfirn Hilit hi, p, 144, 15’2, &c. Moreover 
C!rellius, the most learned JSocinian of our age (in tlie 
Thfsunr'is Epistolnr. CroxUvniix, torn. i. p. Ill), Is of 
opinion (how justly I cannot say) tiiat Adam Neuser, a 
(jerinun, was tlio autlior of tliis degrading opinion of 
Christ. [For further partieiilars respecting Iludny, in 
l.atin Budiwns, SCO Krasinski’s Historical Skelchi^ the 
Hc/ornuition iti Bidand, vol. ii. p. 362, &c. — It, 

* Sand, ufd supnt, p. fj.5, 36 ; Faustus Socinus, 0pp. 
totn. i. p. 333, 3f>.3, tom. ii. p. 713, 771, where is given 
his Dispute with Davides. Lutienieclus, Hist. Itr/or. 
P'^hm. lib. iii. cap. xi. p. 228. [Additional information 
rf.-iK-cting Davides may be seen in the Sketch prefixed 
to itiMJs’ Bacovian Catechism^ from p. 41, &c. — R. 

See respecting these persons. Sand’s Bifdi^th. p. 57, 
58, 86. The dispute of Socinus with Francken on this 
subject is in Socinus’ Opera, tom. ii. p. 767. [Palwolo- 
gus was actually of the race of the Greek emperors who 
bore this name. At Rome he fell into the hands of the 
Inquisition, hut he escaped by flight. In Germany he 
hold himself for a Protestant, and in Poland for a 
Socinian. They made him their rector at Clausenburg. 
Put as ho journeyed through Moravia he was seized by 
order of the emperor Maximilian and transmitted to 
Rome. — Francken was of Gardzlegen and a native 
Lutheran. But he turned Catholic and entered the 
order of Jesuits. Afterwards he revolted to the Jni- 
tarlans, and was made rector first of Chraielnizk in 
Poland, and then of (Uausenburg. As the Turkish war 
obliged him to go to Prague, he again turned Catholic. 
His writings are mentioned by Sand, ubi supra. Som- 
mer was a native of Pirna In Meissen, and wont to 
Transylvania at the instigation of Blandrata. - .SeA(. 


abandon the opinions they held, but only to 
conceal them and not advance them in their 
sermons. * The head of this party was 
Stanishius Farnowski [in Latin Farnovlus 
or Farnesius] who was induced by Feter 
(xoncsiufi to prefer the Arian hypothesis 
before the Socinian; and who maintained 
that before the foundation of the world 
Christ was either begotten or pro(hi(?ed out 
of nothing by the supreme God. What he 
thought of the Holy Spirit is less clear; 
but it is known that he forbade his followers 
to praj" to the Holy Spirit.® When Far- 
nowski separated himself from the other j 
Unitarians in 1568, he had many adherents 
who were distinguished both for influence 
and le.arning; among others, Martin C/e- 
cbowicz, John Niemoiovlcz, Stanislaus Wi.s- 
nowski [or Wisnowius], John Sokolowski ! 
[in Latin Ftilconius], and Geo. Schomarm. 
But a part of these were overcome by the 
mildness and disputatious skill of the Socl- 
nians; and others were afterwards discou- 
raged by the dexterity of Faustu.s Socinus. 
At last the party being bereft of its leader 
Farnow.ski, who died in the year 1615, 
became dispersed and extinct.^ 

< Faustus Sociims wrote a book expressly contra 
Semi-Jwlaizantes, which is in his 0pp. tom. ii. p. 804. 
SoeiJius and his friends did not expend ho much effort 
in tlio Huppression of this faction, because they sup- 
posed it very pernicious to the Christian religion. 
On tlie contrary, Socinus himself concedes that tl»e 
point in debate was of no great consequence, when 
ho declares that it is not nece.ssary to salvation that 
a person .should pray to Christ. In Vis answer to 
M'^ujock ( 0pp. torn. ii. p. 538, &c.) he says : — “ But if 
any one is possessed of so great faith that ho dare 
always go directly to God hiinBclf, and docs not need 
the consolation winch arises from tiro invocation of 
Christ his brother, tempted in all things ; such a one 
is not obliged to pray to Christ. ”(n) According to his 
judgment, therefore, those have a higher degree of faith 
who, neglecting Christ, pray only to God himself. Why 
then so severely avenge the crime of Davides, who 
wi.shed to lend all Christians directly to the Father? 
Lubieniccius also, in his llistoria Reform. Polonictc, 
lib. iii. cap. xi. p. 228, not obscurely detracts very 
much from the importance of this controversy, when 
he writes that in Transylvania there was a storm in 
a cup, fuctus in simpnlo excitntos me. B'rom whicl» 
it apvtears manifest that the Socinians made war upon 
Davides and ids adlierents, perhaps solely for this 
reason, lest by tolerating his opinion they should inflame 
the enmity of other Christians against themselves, 
which they already felt to be sufficiently great ; while 
they deemed the opinion, in itself considered, to be one 
which might be tolerated. 

* F.pistola de Vi*a IVissou'ntH, p. 226. According to 
the testimony of Sand (Bildioth. Anti- Trinitar. p. 87), 
Erasmus Johannis was admitted to the office of teacher 
In the Socinian congregation at Clausenburg, on the 
condition that In his sermons he should advance no- 
thing to show that Jesus Christ existed before Mary. 

^ Sand’s Biblioth. p. 52, and in various passages 
under the names we have mentioned. 

’ We omit here the names of the more distfnguislicd 
Socinian writers of this century, becau.se a large part 
of them have been already noticed in the preceding 
history. The rest may be easily collected from Sand’s 
Bibliotheca. 


(a) Quod si quit tanu fide |>rte ut ad D* um ipsiim per- 
^etuo recta scc-edere audont, ttec consolationc, quie cx Chnstl 
trntris sui per otnnia tciitati tuvocatione, indigeut, liic nun U|>u» 
habet, ut Chiistum iiivocot. 
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CENTURY SEVENTEENTH. 


SECTION I. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


1. The arduous efforts commenced by the 
llonuin pontiffs in the preceding century 
for extending the Christian church, and 
thus exalting the glory and dominion of 
the Romish see, were in this century placed 
upon a permanent and solid basis ; whereas 
they had been previously tottering and ill- 
supported. In the first place, Gregory 
XV., at the in.stigation of his chaplain 
Narnius, established at Rome in l()*22 the 
famous Congregation for Projiagating the 
Faith {Coiigmjatio dc Propay (X}ida Fide)^ 
and furnished it with very extensive reve- 
nues. This body which consists of thir- 
teen cardinals, two priests, and one monk, 
together with a secretary,* has for its ol> 
jeet the support and the propagation of 
the Romish religion in all parts of the 
world. Urban VIH. and after him many 
wealthy individuals enriched it with such 
ample revenues, that it is able to supfiort 
an almost unlimited expenditure. Hence 
it sends out numerous missionaries lo the 
most remote nations, publishes books of 
various kinds necessary for learning foreign 
and some of them barbarous languages ; 
causes instructions in Christianity and 
other works designed to enkindle piety or 
confute error, to be drawn up in the lan- 
guages and printed in the appropriate (dia- 
racters of the several nations; maintains and 
educates a vast number of selected youth 
designed for missionaries; liberally educates 
and supports young men who are annually 
sent to Rome from foreign countries, in 

1 This is the number of members in thi.s body as stated 
by Gregory XV. in his bull for its establishment, BuU 
lirium Romrtnum, tom. iii. p. 472, ed. Luxemb. Nor 
is a larger number mentioned by Cerri, Efcit PrSxrnl de 
V EgHse Romaine, p. 2.59. But Ayinon, In his Tableau 
de Iti Cnur de Rmm\ par. iil. chap. iii. p. 279, makes it 
to consist of eighteen cardinals, one papal secretary, 
one apostolical prothonotary, one referent or referen- 
dary, and one of the assessors and scribes of [the In- 
quisition or] what Is called the Sacred Office. [Coni 
was Secretary to the Congregation De Fropap;anda 
Fide, and compiled his work about the year 1678, for 
the use of Innocent XI. It was written in Italian, 
but whether printed in that language I am not aware ; 
Moshelm used a French translation ; and I And it was 
also translated into English from a manuscript copy in 
Italian, by Sir Ricliard Steele, and published at London 
in 1715.—/;. 


I order to become instructors of their chuu- 
trymen on their return home;' takes up 
and provides for persons, whose constancy 
in professing and defending the Romish 
religion has drawn on them banishment or 
other calamities ; and plans and accojii- 
plishes various objects, .almost beyond hc- 
I lief to those not acfjiiainted with their 
I affairs. 'Tlie institution has a very splendid 
and extensive ])aUice devoted to its use, 
the delightful situation of which gives it 
exijui.site charms 

2. To this institiitidii, Urban VHI. in 
I the year 1G27 added another, not indeed 
!e(jually magnificent yet renowned and 
very useful, namely the College or Semi- 
nary for propagating the faith; In whi(;h 
young men from almost all nations were 
educated to become preachers of Chris- 
tianity in foreign countries, and were in- 
structed and imbued with the utmost (Lire 
in all the seiciice and learning nect.ssjiry 
for so important an office. The commence- 
ment of this great institution was owing to 
the zeal of John Baptist Viles, a Spaniard 
residing at Rome; who for this object 
pre.scnted to the pontiff all his possessions 
and property, including his very eh*gant 
mansion. Many others afterwards imitated 
his liberality, and to this day imitate it. 
Urban at first placed this college under the 
care and authority of three (canons of the 
three patriarchal ehurche.s at Rome; but 
since the year 1G41, It has been under the 
control of the congregation already men- 
tioned as established by Gregory XV.* 

3 Tho authors who treat of this Congregation aro 
enumerated by Kabricius, Luv Enant^elii toti orbi Ex- 
oriens, cap. xxxiil. p. 666. To whom may be added, 
Dorotheus Asclanu.s, De Montibux Pieta/is Eecb'site 
Romanre, p. 522, Xc. where there is a list of the books 
published by the Congregation up to tbo year 1867. 
[The anjjual revenue of this Congregation, near tho 
close of tho seventeenth century, was about 24,000 
Romish dollars. Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. teit der /2e- 
formation, vol. ill. p. 715 —Mur. 

* Helyot, Histoire det Ordrei Monastiques Religieux 
et Militairex^ tome vlli. chap. xll. p. 71, &c. ; Cerri, EUdt 
pritent de V Eglige Romaine. p, 293, Ac. where however 
the first founder is erroneously called Vives. [It is 
not certain that Viles rather than Vives was the true 
name of the founder. He established ten scholarships. 
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3. In 1663, the Congregation of Priests 
for Foreign Missions was instituted by the 
royal authority in France; and likewise the 
Parisian Seminary for Missions to Foreign 
Nations was founded by certain French 
bi.slio[)s and theologians, in which men 
might be educated and instructed in order 
to become preachers of Christianity among 
the nations estranged from Christ. From 
this Seminary even at the present day [1750] 
are sent forth the apostolic vicars of Siam, 
Ton(|uin, and Cochin China, the bishops 
of Pabylon, and the apostolic vicars of Per- 
sia, and other missionaries to the Asiatiii 
nations; {ind they derive their support from 
the ample revenues of the Congregation 
and the Seminary.* But the Priests for 
foreign missions* and their pupils generally 
have much contention and controversy with 
the Jesuits and their missionaries. For 
they are displeased with the method pur- 
sued by the Jesuits for the conversion of 
the Chinese and others; and besides, the 
Jesuits will not submit to the commands of 
the a[»ostolIc vicars and bishops appointed 
by the Congregation, as re([uircd by the 
pope and by the Romish college for propa- 
gating the faith. Likewise the French 
(Congregation of the Holy Sepulchre, in- 
stituted by Autherius the [titular] bishop 
of Bethlehem, was recpiired by Urban 
VI 11. in the year 1644, to have fit men 
always in readiness to be sent to the nations 
ignorant of Christianity, whenever the pon- 
tiir or the Congregation for Propagating 
the Faith, should demand their services. ^ 
The other bodies of less note established 
In various countries for the purpose of en- 
larging the church, and the pains taken by 
the Je.suits and the other orders to provide 
a supply of missionaries, I shall leave to 
others to enumerate and describe, 

4. From these colleges and societies 
is.sued those swarms of missionaries who 
travelled over the whole world so far as it 

for youth from forctxn lauds. Cardinal Barhcrini, the 
l)i)pe'8 brother, in 1G37 and 1638 added thirty-one more 
scholarships, for Georgians, Persians, Nestorians, Jaco- 
bites, Meichites, Copts, Abyssinians, and Indians; and 
ill defect of these, for Armenians from Poland, Rus- 
.sia, and Constantinople. The scholars on Barberini’s 
foundation were to pledge themselves to become mis- 
sionaries among their own countrymen, or to go where- 
ever the Congregation de Propaganda should order 
them. Urban Cerri was secretary to the Congregation 
de Propaganda, and drew up an account of the Present 
State of the Romish Church in all parts of the world 
for the Use of Innocent XI. which fell into tlie hands 
of the Protestants, and wa.s tran.slated and published, 
English and French, in the year 1716. Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reform, vol. ill. p. 715, &o. — 
Mur, 

* See particularly the Gallia Chruf iana of the Bene- 
dictines, tom. vii. p. 1024, &c. ; Helyot, HUtoire des 
Ordres, tome viii. chap. .xll. p. 84, &c. 

* po^erally called by the French, Messieurs 
dcs Missions Etrangcres. 

* Uelyot, ubi supra, chap. xiii. p. 87-100. 


is yet discovered, and from among the 
most ferocious nations gathered congrega- 
tions which were, if not in reality, yet m 
name and in some of their usages, Christian. 
Among these missionaries, the Jesuits, the 
Dominicans, the Franciscans, and the Ca- 
puchins obtained the greatest glory. Yet 
they mutually assail and publicly accuse 
each other of disregarding and dishonouring 
the cau.se of Christ, and even of corrupt- 
ing his holy doctrines. The Jesuits, in 
particular, are the most spoken against, 
both by the others who labour with thorn 
in the glorious cause of enlarging the Sa- 
viour’s empire, and bj^ the great body of their 
own church. For it is alleged that they 
instil into most of their proselytes not the 
pure religion which Christ taught, but a 
lax and corrupt system of faith and prac- 
tice; that they not only tolerate or wink 
at practices and opinions which are super- 
stitious and profane, but even encourage 
them among their followers; that they 
amass vast riches by trafiio, and by other 
unbecoming arts and occupations ; that 
they are eager after worldly honours, and 
court the fiivour of the great by adulation 
and presents ; that they involve themselves 
needlessly in civil affairs, and in the intrigues 
of courts ; that they freciuently excite sedi- 
tions and civil wars in nations ; and finally, 
that they will not obey the Roman pontiff 
and the vicars and bishops whom he sends 
out. If one calls for the witnesses to sup- 
port these heavy charges, he finds himself 
overwhelmed with their multitude and their 
splendour. For illustrious and most re- 
spectable men arc brought forward from 
every Catholic country ; and among these 
are many on whom no suspicion of envy, 
credulity, or ignorance can fall, such as 
cardinals, members of the Congregation 
for Propagating the Faith, and — what can- 
not be surpassed — some of the pon tills 
themselves. Nor do these witnesses come 
forward unarmed for the contest ; for they 
assail the doubting with the actual pro- 
ceedings of Jesuits, particularly in China, 
India, Abyssinia, and Japan, to the great 
injury of the Romish cause.* 

5. Though the Jesuits exerted all their 
sagacity and cunning, (for which they are 
said to be pre-eminent), in order to silence 
these accusations, yet they could not pre- 
vent their being heard and regarded at 
Rome. Among many circumstances which 
go to prove this, may be mentioned espe- 
cially the following, that the board at 
Rome which controls absolutely all sacred 

* A great amount of testimony is collected by the 
author of the Uistoire de la Compagnie de Jesus, 
Utrecht, 1741, 8vo, tliroughout the preface. 
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missions, has now for many yoars ornployetl 
the Jesuits more sparingly and more cau- 
tiously than formerly ; and that on groat 
and trying occasions it sets a higher value 
on the sobriety, poverty, and patience of 
even the Capuchins and Carmelites, than 
on the abundant resoma^cs, the ingenuity, 
and the courag(^ of the Jesuits. Yet neither 
this board nor even the pontiffs, are able to 
correct all that they either tacitly or openly 
censure in the Jesuits; but they are ob- 
liged, however much against their wishes, 
to tolerate a gn^at number of tilings. For 
the disciples of St. Ignatius have .acquired 
ill various ways so great influence and so 
inir*h wealth throughout the Romish world, 
that they dare m:*,na(‘-e even the hea<l of the 
church ; nor can th(‘j^ without hazard be 
compelled to obey his injunctions, when- 
ever (hey arc indisposed to submit. This 
most powerful socie,ty either itsidf dictates 
th(‘ (hMirees of the Romish court, or if die- 
t.ited by others, it either with impunity 
n- fuses to obey them, or by its ingen nit)' 
gives th(‘m such an interpretation as the 
interests of tlie Ignatian fraternity demand. 
At least common fame so reports and ap- 
fieals to the evidence of striking facts, 
while the tfesuits deny the charge.* 

6. Tlie cause of this great dissension be- 
tween the Jesuits and tlie other Christian 
missionaries is, that the Jesuits pursue a 
very different method in converting nations 
to Christianity from that practised by their 
colleagues and associates. The Jesuits are 
of opinion that people deeply sunk in su- 
perstition shouht be approached with art 
Mild nud that they arc to be led, 

by a cautious and careful hand, to embrace 
Ihe Gospel. Hence they explain and in- 
terpret the received doctrines and opinions 
of the pagans, — as, for instance, the pre- 
cepts of Confucius in China, — in such a 
manner that they may seem to differ as 
little as possible from the doctrines of 
Christianity; and if they find anything in 
their religion or thm’r history analogous at 
all to the fiiith and the history of Christians, 
they readily adduce it in proof of the har- 
mony between the old religion and the 
new. The rites and usages also which the 
nations received from their progenitors, 
unless they arc totally opposite to the 
Cfiristian rites, they tolerate ; and either j 
changing their form a little or referring 

them to a better end than before, accom- 
modate them to Christianity. The natural 
biases and propensities of the people they 
treat with all the indulgence possible, and 
carefully avoid whatever is opposed to them. 
The priests and men of learning, by whom 
the populace is generally led, they labour in 
all possible ways and even by pious frauds 
to secure and bring over to their party. 
They court the favour and the friendship 
of those In power by presents, by the cul- 
tivation of various arts, inatiiemaf ics, medi- 
cine, painting, &c. and by affording tlxmi 
counsel and aid in their ditfieulties. 1 might 
specify many othm* partiv3u!ars. Now all 
tliesc methods their eolleagu(*s and as‘<o- 
ciates look iqion as artlfiees and trieks, 
unworthy of amba,ssa<lors of Christ, who | 
.as they think should plead the cause of 
God openly and ingenuously, witliout (h*- 
coption and cunning, lienee th(*.y attaek 
superstition and everything that grows out [ 
of it or ttmds towards it, openly and avow- 
edly; they do not spare either the ances- 
tors or the ancient ceremonies of the pagans, 
(hey pay no attention to their chiefs, their 
courts, their priests, they state the mysteries 
of Christianity nakedly, and do not licsitate 
to oppose the hereditary religions of the 
nations. 

7 . The name and the religion of Clirls- 
tians were jiroelaimcd over nearly all Asia 
in this century, by these ministers of the 
Romish s<‘.e. VVe begin with India, nearly 
all the [larts of wlii(;b, and especially those 
formerly subji'.ct to the Portuguese till they 
w(‘re drivmi out by the Dutch, recciv(‘d 
some sparks of the heavenly light, though 
involved in mu(‘h obscurity, by the labours 
of the Jiisuits and also of some Thcatiiis 
and Augustinians. But of all the missions 
which were undertaken to these nations, 
none has been more talked of than that to 
Madur.a; and none is said to have produced 
more abundant fruits even to the present 
times. Robert de Nobill, or as some write 
it, De Nobilibus, an Italian Jesuit who 
(•ommenced this mission, reflecting that flic 
Indians abhor all Europeans, and on the 
other hand venerate exclusively the race 
of Brahmins as if di'si^oiuh'd from the 
gods, and that they will listen to no other 
teachers, feigned himself a Brahmin from a 
distant country, and by staining his face 
and adopting that very austeri' and painful 
mode of life which the Sanianes or peni- 
tents lead, he persuaded the credulous people 
to believe him. By this artifice he first 
brought over twelve Brahmins to adopt 
his discipline, and their example induced a 
great multitude to follow him as their 
master. After the death of Robert, this 

» The reader however will bear in mind that the 
statements in this section, thongii perfectly correct in 
the middle of the last century, are ijinte inapplicable 
to the state of matters at the present day. The disso- 
lution of the order of the .losuits in 1773 by Clement 
XIV. though it has been revived by Vius Vll. in 1817, 
so cripple its resources, that it lias never been able to 
recover its former ascendency in Home, or throughout 
the papal church. — ii. 
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singular establishment lay for some time 
neglected.* But afterwards, by the coun- 
sels and exertions of the Portuguese Jesuits 
it was revived 5 and it is continued at the 
present time by such Jesuits both French 
and Portuguese as think themselves able to 
submit to its very severe rules. These 
fictitious Brahmins wlio deny themselves 
to be Europeans or Franks, i^Pranghis, as 
the Indians pronounce it), and pretend to 
have been born in the northern regions, 
are said to he at the head of a community 
I almost beyond number, and one which is 
I annually increasing by large accessions ; 
nor is this very incredible.® But what is 

* Cerrl, Etdt Pt Ssent de P Effliio Jtomninet p. 173. 

* The Jesuits can scarcely find adequate words when 

they would either extol the glory and tlio ofi’ects of this 
mission, or describe the sufterings and labours volun- 
tarily endured by the missionaries. Soo the Lettns 
Curh uses fit Edifituffix das MixitUms Etrarvj^erfis, 

tome i. p. fi, 32, 4G, .50, .5.5, [ed. IHIO, tome vi. p. 24, &c.] 
Father Martin there (p. 9) [p. 24] pronounces it tlie 
most l)eautiful and most perfect mission tliat ever was ; 
" l.a plus belle qui suit au monde.” Eaeli of the mis- 
sioiinries is said to have baptized at least a thousand 
>)e»sons annually, (p. 11} [p. 2.5]. Lc inoins quo 
c luqao Mlssionalrc en bipiise par an. cst inilla” Yet 
if credit is to be given to l>im, (p. 12) [p. 20], access to 
ilio sacred font was not unadvisedly pomiittol. l*ev- 
sons were long under tria', and wee insinuted for 
f..ur moriths In order to their being received; and 
those received so live tlt.it llioy appear more like 
lioavonly tu g 1 i than like men — “ Ils vivent comn:e des 
atiges.” And very rare y do lln ro occur among them 
any instttnce.s of such sins as merit eternal death. If 
tlie causes of this extraordinary sanctity are demanded, 
the Jesuits mention two. Tim fiist is, the lives of tlie 
missionaries, than wltich notliing c uld bo more austere 
and mote revoking to hu nari nature; (p. 1.5) fp. 27J 

La vie des Mis.sionalrcs no scauroit etre plus au.stero 
11 i plus utYreuse >elori la natu o ” .See also tome xii p. 
2 )<>; tome XV. p 211, &c Tlievnciiher allow tliem- 
sflvestbc use of broad, wine, fiesh, nor ft.sh, but live 
upon water and pubso of tlie most insipid kinds, and 
witljout condinicniLs. 'I’licir dress and otner things 
correspond witli their diet. The other nm.son as.signed 
l.s, tlint these new Cliri.stians live entirely separated 
from Europeans, who are s-aid (p. IG, 17) l)y their 
lieentlonsness and corrupt morals, to contaminate all 
(Jliristian converts from among the Indians. See also 
wfiat i.s said in various places in the.se Lfiltres, con- 
cerning this mission to Madura ; i\g. tonieii. p. I, &c. ; 
tome iii. p 2i7 ; tome v. p. 2; tome vi. p. 119, &c. ; 
tome ix. p. 12G, and elsewliere. Madura Is a kingdom 
situated in the heart of the renin.sula of India on 
this side of the Ganges. An accurate geographical 
map of all the countries embraced in the mission to 
Madura was published liy tlie Jesuits, in the Lettrex 
Ediflfintfi* des Missions, tome xv. p. GO, &c. [tome v 11. 
p, 321, ed. Lyons, 1819. There is nl.so a map of all 
Hindostan in tome vili. p. 2.39. — Mur.] The French 
Jesuits esta)>Iished a mission after tlie model of this, 
in tlie Indian kingdom of the Carnatic and its vicinity. 
See l.etlres Edifiautes, tome v. p. 3, 210. Near the end 
of the century, other Jesuits projected a similar mission 
in the territories of the king of Maravia, [or Mara win*] . 
See Lfittrfis Edifiautes, tome 11. p. I ; tome x. p. 79. 
Hut the Jesuits themselves admit, (L< tires Ed/Jinntrs, 
tome vl. p. 3, 1,5, GG, 107, 8rc.) that their mission was 
more successful in tlie kingdom of Maravia than in 
I that of the Carnatic, Terhap.s the French Jesuits who 
j founded tlie Carnatic mi.ssion, were unable so per- 
j fcctly and patiently to follow that severe and painful 
mode of living wliich this plan required, as the Portu- 
gucso and Spanish Jesuits were. Recently, Benedict 
} XIV. who «loes not approve of this crafty method of 
I tlie Jesuits in converting nations, by a mandate issued 
A.n. 1744, has pro.strated all the.se once most celebrated 
riii?sions. This pontiO’ would have no wile.s aiui tricks 


reported of the inimenae hiurdships and suf- 
ferings which they endure for the sake of 
Christ, is by many thought to admit some 
doubt. For it is said they practise decep- 
tion, and torture themselves variously in 
public, but in private regale themselves 
with wine, flesh, and other sensual pleasurevS. 

8 . The Jesuits were the first who exhi- 
bited a knowledge of the truth to the 
inhabitants of Siam, Tonipiin, and Cochin 
China, Alexander of Rhodes being leader 
of the enterprise.* And vast numbers in 
those nations are said to have eagerly cm- 

emploj'ed in tbo important work of extending the limit.s 
of the church. See Norbert's Memoires Hixtoriqucs 
pour tfis Missions Orientales, tome i. and iv. The entire 
bi.story of these mi.isions, together witli a copy of Bene- 
dict’s decree, is in Mumachius, Origines tt yfiitiquit. 
Christiarup,, tom. ii. 245, &c. [Robert de Nobili, wa.s 
born of liigb parentage at Rome, in 1577, became a 
Jesuit at the age of twenty, studied philosophy nt 
Naples and theology at Rome. In tbo year IGOG, lie 
obtained leave to go as a missionary to the Indies, and 
v.'a.s made an aoiiistaiit to the Jesuit, Goiisalvo Fernan- 
des, who by ten years labour among the Indians had 
only been aide to baptise a few natives who were at tlie 
point of death. Robert, early perceiving that the Indian 
iib as of cRsti* formed a great obstacle to their conver- 
frion, and prevented all succe.ss among tbo lilgher castes, 
determined to convert this Insiinnountabloobstaclelnto 
a successful engine. Having obtained the approbation 
of lii.5 plan by the avclibi.shop of Crangauore, he as- ! 
surned the habits and the ga b of a Brahmin, shut him- : 
self up in a cell, avoided society, learned well theTamul i 
and the Sanscrit languages, and studied the sacred 
ho iks of the Hindoos; and then came forth avow- 
ing him.sclf a f ircign Brahmin, and a reformer of the 
corruptions of tho Brahmlnic religion. All admired 
Ills eloquence and his learning. He first gained one : 
Brahmin to liis Christian Brahmlnism, and then otliers, ' 
till the number amounted to seventy. These suffc ed ' 
some opposition from the ether Brahmins; but IJo- 
bort's chief difTlcuHy was from the opposition of tiio 
Fatholics to bis whole plan. The case was carried to 
Home, and thero warmly debated ; and It was not wliti- 
out difliculty that Uolx rt was pirmilfrd to go on in 
bis begun course. Yet be contiiiiiod ins labours nearly 
lialf a century, and then died at Meliapore, in IG5G, 
After his death, bis semi-Christian community declined 
for a time; but it was revived again by otlier Jesuits, 
and so enlarged that in 1G99 it was said to embrace 
more than a 150,000 nieinliers. ( Lettr, Edif. tomevi. p. 
25, ed. 1819.) Aftcrtlie whole plan was condemned liow- 
Gver by Benedict XIV. in 1744, the community rnjiidly 
declined and soon became extinct. See SebroecUli’s 
Kirrhengesch. seil der liefurmnlUm, vol. iii. p. 707, &c. 
and vol. vii. p. 3G, &c. — Mur, 

3 Sec the various writings and especially the .Toumnl 
of Alexander de Rhodes, a man not lacking in genius ! 
and di.scernmcnt, published at Paris, IGGG and IGS2, 4to i 
[See lifilazUme da' /rlici Successi della S. Fedv predi- I 
cat a da' P P. della Compngnin di Giesu nel Regno del \ 
Tunehino i Rome, IG40, 4to. His Catechismus Lathio- 
Ttinchinensis, is one of the nio.st rare books, as al-so 
his Grammat. ling. Annainitiea^ tlic vernacular lan- 
gua^ of Tonquln. Alexander went to that country 
in lo27, and In the space of three years converted more 
than 5000 persons ; among whom he formed some N> 
be so good converts, that In the year IG34 it was esti- 
mated there were more than 30,000 Christians in Tou- 
quin. From Macao he entered upon a mission in 
Cochin-China; but after he had converted numbers, 
he was imprisoned and banished the country. The 
mission however was aft.^wards prosecuted by otiier 
fathers. See Relation de tout re qui te possa d la Co- 
chinchine, Paris, 16.52, 8vo; B*'rro, ReUixione della 
nttova Missione de' PP, della Compagnia di Giesu n< ( 
regno de Cocincma, Rome, 1031, 8vo; and Delle Mis- 
sioni de' Padri della vompagma tit Giesu nel regno del 
Tmtehinn, Homo, IGG3, 4to. — Scht. 
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braced it. Influenced by this good news, 
Alexander VII. in the year 1658 thought 
it advisable to place some bishops over this 
new church ; and therefore ordered certain 
French priests of the Congregation of 
Priests for Foreign Missions, to repair 
thither clothed with authority from him. 
Hut the Jesuits, who can bear no superiors 
and scarcely any equals, treated those pious 
and good men with very great contumely 
and abuse, and would not suffer them to 
enter into their harvest.* Hence arose in 
the court of Home a protracted (iontest, 
the issue of whi(!h plainly showed that the 
Jesuits would easily resort to the authority 
of tin* pontiffs to extend and confirm th(‘ir 
power, but treatiid it with contempt when 
\t opposed their interests and emoluments. 
Subsequently the French king Lewis XIV. 
sent a splendid embassy in the year 1684 
to the king of Slam, whose prime minister at 
that time was a Creek Ciiristian named Con- 
stantins, a crafty and ambitious man, soli- 
' citing that monarch to pay homage to ouri 
Saviour. The embassy was accompaniial 
by man}' priests and Je.suits, among whom 
were several well skilled in the arts and 
sciences, for which the king had some, taste, 
'riicse induced a portion of the people to 
I idiandon the superstition of their fathers; 
but all their (‘(Torts to convert the king and 
(chiefs were in vain. And all hopes of add* 

I ing the Siain(‘.se to the Christian church soon 
became extinct, together with the king and 
! his favourite Constantius, who had invited 
I the French into the country and wished by 
! their means to establish his own powi;r. 
For in a sedition raised in 1688, some of the 
! prime s put them bot h to death whereupon 
the J'rcneli were obliged to return liome. 


1 There were various pamphlets puhlislied at, Paris in 
Ifififi. 1074, and 1081, in 4to, in which these French 
rnissiofiarics, whom the Jesuits refu.sod to adndt as 
feWow-labourers in enlightening idolaters, eloquently 
described their stifTerings and their wrong?. The most 
accurate and full Is the account given by Francis Pallu, 

1 whom the pope had made bishop of Ueliopolis, printed 
I in French, Paris, 1088, 8vo. The subject is also ex- 
i pressly taken up in tlie Gnllia Christiana of the IJene- 
I dictincs, tom, vii. p 10*27. A concise history of the 
I alfair is given by Cerri, hit at. Preatil da t' Eg fist' llo~ 

I p. 109, X'c. who, though ho was secretary of the 

1 Congregation de Propagandti Fide inveighs with great 
I severity against the frauds, the cruelty, and the lust of 
domination of the Jesuits ; and laments that his Con- 
gregation had not the power requisite to restrain that 
arrogant sect- At tlie close of his narrative he remarks 
that he was not at liberty to state all the crimes com- 
mitted by the Jesuits in this controversy, because the 
pontitt* ordered them to be kept out of sight. Cdtre 
j Saintrte a ordonne qu' rites detwnrassmt sum U‘ secret. 

See also Helyot's Histoirc dt s Ordres Morutstiqnt's, tome 
I viii chap. xii. p. 84, Ac. 

I * An account of this mission and its proceedings has 
been given by Tachard, Chaumont, La Loubere, and 
others. Among these the preference is due to Loubere, 
who was a man of learning and genius. [His work is 
entitled, Du lloynunie de Siam, par M. de la I.ouhere, 
Enroye Erfraardiriaire da Roy aupres du Roy de'Statk, 
en I<>87 el 1088, 2 v<ds. Svo, Amsterdam, 1091. It Is 
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9. China, the largest and mo.st opulent ; 
of all the Asiatic kingdoms, was visited by 
^reat numbers of Jesuits, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Capuchins, and others, at the 
commentiement of this century, for the pur- 
pose of spreading the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. All these, though disagreeing in 
other things, unite in protilaiming the asto- 
nishing success of their labours. But the 
Jesuits justly claim the chief honour of 
surmounting the obstacles which opposed 
the progress of Christianity among that 
discerning and proud nation, so tenacious 
of the customs of their aniicstors. For dis- 
covering that the Chinese, who are naturally 
perspicacious and eage^r aft(‘r knowh'ilgc, 
were very fond of the arts and sciences and j 


chiefly occupied with the geograj»hy of the country and 
the transactions of the eml)assy. Father Tachavd’s 
book is entitled. Voyages de Siam drs Veres Jesui/rs 
envoyh par le Roy, anec lews oliser cations, Paris, 1(J8(», 
4to, and Amsterdam, 1699, l‘2mo. Second Voyage an 
Royannui de Siam, Paris, 1689, 4to, and Amsterdam, 
1699, 12mo. Ilow far such Jesuitical accomits do.servo 
credit the world already krjows. Here belongs also, 
Relation de. V Amhasxade de M, de Chaamont d la Co'ir 
du Roy de Slam, avec re qal s’esf passe de phis remar- 
quahte darant son I'oyage, I’aris, 1686. 12mo, which was 
followed by Journal ou Suite du Voyuge de Siam, par 
M'i V Abl4de Ctioi.sy (who accompanied M. Chaumont) 
Amsterdam, 1687, 12mo. The unhappy change which 
afterward.s took place in Siam to the disadvantage of 
the French, is deweribed by Farges, a French oflicor, 
who was an eyewitness. In his Relation des RenoluHons 
arrimes d Siam dans I'annee 1678, Atnsterdam, 1691, 
l‘2mo : and by Father d'Orleans, in his Ulstoire de M. 
Constance, premier Ministre du liny de Siam, et de la 
derniere Revolution, Paris, 1692, liino. — Schl. [The 
politic Constantius, who l»ad himself boon in Frumro, 1 
hoped to derive some advantages from a French 
alliance; and the Jesuit missionaries united with him 
in representing the king as much inclined to embrace 
Christianity. Hut wljen Chaumont, the French am- 
bassador arrived (if we may l>elievc the Jesuit Tachard) 
the king of Siam told tlie ambassador, “ that it was no 
light matter to change a nation’s religion after it had | 
prevailed for more than 2,200 years ; and th.xt he won- ! 
dered the king of France should interest himself so | 
much in a matter that did not eoricorn him hut God , 
only, and one too w hich God himself seemed to leave j 
very much to the free choice of men. Could not God j 
(.said he), who gave to all men .similar bodies and simi- ' 
lar souks, liave given them also similar views of religion j 
if he had seen lit? And as he has not done so. it is 
presumable that he takes pleasure In being worshipped 
in so many dift'erent ways.” He howevi'r allowcsl 
(‘IjriHtianity to be prea(;hed in his realm. The Kreneb 
(M>urt, not less solicitous probably to secure the trade of | 
j Ihe country than to change its religion, sent a second 
em!»assy in 1688 under De la Loidjere, which was ac- 
(‘.ompanied by a large military force. The French were 
now in possession of the port of Meqid and the castle 
of Hancop, which were keys to the country, and Con- 
stantius himself began to be alarine<l. Hut the same 
year the nobles conspired against this ndnisti'r and slew 
him, and in the tumult the king himself lost his life. 
Tld.s revolution changed the whole face of things, ami 
the French were obliged to quit the country. Yet 
probably some priest-s remained behind ; for the very j 
next year, it Is said, some thousands of Siamese were 
baptized. At least it is certain Chri.stianity was not 
exterminated ; for near the close of the century Cerri 
states that an apostolical vicar was residing in the 
c.ipital, had a church tliere and a seminary in which lie 
educated natives for tlie priesthood, and that some of 
the great men of the court were professed Christians. 
See Schrocckh, Kirctiengesch. se>t der Reformat on, 
vol. vli. p. .^4, .Ac. who refers to the authors above men- 
tioned. — Mur. j 
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especittUy of the mathematics, the Jesuits j 
sent among them men who were not only 
well acquainted with human nature and 
discreet in managing affairs, but likewise 
profoundly versed in learning and the ab- 
struse sciences. Some of these by their 
address, the elegance of their manners, and- 
tlu‘ir skill in business, soon acfpiired such 
influence, that high honours and oflices wiu'c 
I conferred on them by the emperor, and they 
; were em[)loyt‘d in allaira of the greatest 
cons(jquencc" in the court itself. Supported 
by such patrons, other teachers of humbler 
rarik and talents were, without mucli difli- 
I culty, able to collect disciples of every 
I rank, sex, and age, in all the provinces of 
this Viist empire. 

10. This prosperity was cho<*ked in some 
measure when Xun-Ciii, the first emperor 
of the Mongol race, died and left liis son a 
i minor. For the chief nobles to whose care, 

, and instruction the heir of the empire was 
(vmimittetl, having long viewed Christianity 
! with strong aversion, abused their pow<*r 
to pro.strate both it and its friends and 
especially tlic Jesuits, whom they stripped 
of all their advantages, their fortunes, and 
pi i vilegos, and perseemted with great cruelty, 
'fhe first man among the Jesuits, John Adam 
Schall, venerable not only for tlm high 
oHice lie sustained In the court hut also for 
his age and his extensive I(‘arning, was cast 
into prison and condemned to be put to 
death, while the others were banished from 
the country. This was In the year 1GG4. 
Jhit in tile year KJGO. wlien Cham- Hi took 
the sceptre into his own hands, the pros- 
trate cause of Christianity was not only 
restored, but in process of time so advanced 
and exalted that the Jesuits commonly 
j reckon this to be the commencement of the 
g )ldcii age of the Christians in China. For 
I t Iieemjieror, w}io])osscssed very great talents 
and genius and was eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge and improvements,* first recalled 
the Jiisuits to court and restored them to 
tli(*ir former rank, and then sent for others 
of the same family from Europe, especially 
those who were skilful in the dincrent arts 
and sciences. Some of these he placed in 
the highest oflices of the state, and emydoyed 
in civil transactions of the greatest impor- 
tance. And some of them, particularly 
Frenchmen, he received to personal inti- 
macy and made them his own teachers in 
various things, espi»cially in philosophy and 


j See Ronvct’s Iron Uegia Monarrfut; Siiiiirum, ‘w\x\c\i 
I T.pibiiitz translated Into Latin, and published in the 
Koeoiid part of his Nmihainui Shura, lO!)!*, Svn. Add Du 
Hai<le's Drsci'iittion dr la Chine, and tlie Lettrrs of the 
1 .L’suits respecting tlicir ;;»i.s.sions, in wl’.ich they liere 
and piero j;xtol the virtues of this emperor, whom all 
; inhnit tuhnvc l>ceu a greai man. 
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the mathematics. It was not diflicult for 
the Jesuits when thus exalted to obtain 
many friends and supporters of Christianity, 
and to provide protection for its preachers. 
And hence from nearly all the countries of 
Europe and Asia many labourers entered 
into this harvest; and an immense numVior 
of people, with but little difficulty, were 
brought to profess Christianity, d'he reli- 
gion of Christ seemed quite triumphant in 
China, when in the year 1G92 this emperor 
who was so extremely partial to the Jesuits 
published that famous law, in which he 
denied that the Christian religion was inju- 
rious to the state, as its opposers had con- 
tended, and gave all his subjects full liberty 
to embrace it; nay more, be erected a 
splendid temple for the Jesuits in 1700, 
within the limits of his own palace.* 

1 1 . That the Jesuits actually accom- 
plished all that is above stated is not denied j 
even by their worst enemies ; but wbelher j 
their mode of proceeding was regular and 
upright, or such as the nature and dignity 
of the Christian religion demanded, was 
long contested with great acrimony and still 
is so. The enemies of the Jesuits (and they 
arc both numerous and very bitter, espe- 
cially among the Dominicans and the Jan- 
senists) strenuously maintain that they 
purchased this success at the expense of 
committing olfences and crimes of a detes- 
table character. In the lirst place, they .arc | 
charged with putting a most unfaithfnl 
construction upon the old religion of the 
Chinese, and persuading the emperor and 
his nobles tliat there was Vf3ry little if any | 
dilFcrence between the original and ancient 
I’eligion of China, or the j)reccpts of Confu- 
cius the great philosopher and lawgiver of 
that nation and the religion of Christ; ami 
to this execrable misrepresentation, it is 
said, they added others of less moment; in 
particular they led the Chinese (who over- 
rate everything ancient and undervalue 
what is new) to believe that many ages ago 
the Chinese had been made acquainted with 
Clirist and had paid him worslilp, and that 
to these false representations must be attri- 

* A conoise but neat account of all these events is 
given by l)n rfalde, Dr.^criidion dc la Chinr, tnioe iii. 

12H, and by the .Jesuit Fontaney, J.rttrrs lidijU 
antes rt Citrirnses, toino viii. p. 170, &c. [ed. J.yom, 
l ilf), tome ix. p. 434, he. — Mur.'] A more full account 
is in various books, of which the most easy to be pro- ' 
cured Is Suarez, De I.ibcrtaie Rrligitaiern Christianam 
a/md Sinas Propagandi Narralin, published by Leil)- ! 
nitz, lOOH, in the first pait of his Noiusxima Shura, j 
Most of the olbcrs arc enumerated by Fabricius, Lux ; 
llvaugelii toti orhi exorienx, cap. x.vxix. p. G03, Ac. See j 
also my Ecrlexiasiiral lli.<ttnry of China w/itten in Ger- | 
man, and puldisbed both in a separate work and as .o i 
preface to the German translation of Du Halde’s work. 
[Tliis History was tratJsbited itito English, and piib- 
lUhcd in the year 175(>, with the title, Anthrntir 
Mtntutirx of the Vitnsfian Church in China.— -MacL 
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bated the favourable disposition of the 
emperor towards Christianity and the adhe- 
rence of the leading men to the side of the 
Jesuits. In the next place, they are charged 
with being utterly regardless of the duties 
and virtues which become the ministers of 
Christ. For they not only accepted but 
eagerly sought after honours and civil offices ; 
and elated by the munificence of the empe- 
ror, their whole life was contaminated by 
the magni licence of their dress, the luxury 
of their tables, the multitude of their ser- 
vants, and the splendour of their palaces. 
It was alleged that they" devoted themselves 
not so much to spreading the knowledge of 
Christianity as to teaching human science, 
especially the mathematics ; and that they 
even took charge of military alfairs and 
commanded in the field of battle. And 
lastly, Jesuits of inferior rank are repre- 
sented as engaging with eagerness In usurious 
speculations, in merchandise, and in other 
arts, by which wealth and worldly distinc- 
tion are acquired, to the immense disgrace 
of their profession. Some of these charges 
the Jesuits indeed admit, but at the same 
time labour to extenuate ; but the first and 
the last, they contend, are sheer fabrica- 
tions of their enemies. And doubtless those 
who have opportunity to examine the mat- 
ter thoroughly will be willing to admit, 
that envy and ill-will have had some share 
in this controversy. 

12. Uie principal charge against the 
Jesuits in China is, that they confound 
light and darkness; or that the more easily 
to overcome the scruples of the Chinese, 
they mix the superstitions of China with 
Christianity, and allow their disciples to 
follow the profane customs and the impious 
rites of their ancestors. The Jesuit Matthew 
llicci, the father of the Chinese church, 
supposed that the greatest part of the rites 
which were enjoined by the Chinese laws, 
might suitably be observed by the converts 
to Christianity; for they originated, he said, 
not from religious considerations but from 
state policy, or wore civil and not religious 
ceremojiies ; nor were tliey viewed in any 
other light, except perhaps by some of the 
lower class of people.* A contrary opinion 
was embraced, not only by the Dominicans 
and Franciscans who were associated with 
the Jesuits in the mission, but also by very 
learned men among the Jesuits themselves 
both in China and Japan; one of whom, 
Nicholas Lombard, stated the grounds of 
his dissent, in writing.^ This controversy 


1 See Edamachius, Origiucs et Jntiquit. Christiance, 
tom. ii. p. 373, BiC. 

* SCO Kortholt’s Preface to the Second Volume of 
his Ephlof. sec. vi. p. 18, &c. who has aubjoined 


^ 

having been long agitated in private was 
brought to Rome by the Dominicans in the 
year 1645, and since that period it has I 
greatly disturbed the whole Romish church. 
Innocent X. in the year just named decided 
in favour of the Dominicans, and condemned 
the indulgence allowed by the Jesuits to the 
Chinese. But Alexander VII. in the yeai 
1656, at the instigation of the Jesuits, nul. 
lified this decision in effect though not in 
express terms, and declared that certain 
rites to which the Chinese were attached 
might be observed by Christians. The 
Dominicans renewed their complaints in th(? 
years 1661 and 1674 under the pontificate 
of Clement X. but they seem to have been 
foiled by the power of the Jesuits. In the 
year 1GS4, this fatal controversy was re- 
newed in China where it had been at rest 
for several years, and was prosecuted with 
greater warmth than before. Victorjr 
seemed inclining to the side of the Domi- 
nicans, when Charles Maigrot, a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, whom the pontiff had consti- 
tuted his vicar in the province of Fohi and 
who was afterwards bishop of Cdnon, by a 
public decree in the year 1 693 decided that 
the opinions and regulations of the Jesuits 
were contrary to the purity of the Christian 
religion. But the pontiff, to whose autho- 
rity [and sanction] Maigrot had subjected 
his decree, would not decide either way on 
any part of it, until the whole cause should 
have a legal investigation. Accordingly in 
the year 1099 he appointed a board of 
special judges, or a Congregation as the 
Romish court terms it, to give this angry 
contest a thorough examination. As soon 
as this resolution of the pontiff was made 
known, all the enemies of the Jesuits in the 
Romish church and particularly in France 
took the field ; .and in various pamphlets they 
assailed the character and the proceedings 
of the Jesuits in the most vehement manner. 
Nor were the Jesuits wanting in effort on 
their part.^ The termination of this conflict 
belongs to the history of the next century. 

13. This controversy, which has called 
fortli the talents of so many men of the 
finest genius, if we separate from it some 


to this volume the tracts of Lombard and Antony do 
St. Maria against the Jesuits, with the remarks of 
Leibnitz. There is also in this work fp. 413) a long 
dissertation of Leibnitz ad<lrc8sed t«) Ilemond on U)o 
philosophy of the Clnnesc, in which ho pleads the cause 
of the Jesuits. 

3 Du Ilalde, Dcxrription (h*. la CArwc, tome iii. p. 142, 
&c. The otlirr writers, who are very numerous, are 
mentioned l)y Fabricius, Lux Fo<i7igrlii toti orbi exoriens, 
cap, xxxix. p. GG5, ^tc. Add V'oltairo, Sicrlfi da Luwt 
XI I', tome ii. p. 318, Ac, Ilut especially worth reading 
is the ingeniou.s patron of the Jesuits and himself a 
Jesuit, Gabriel Daniel, ILstoire Apotogetique de la Con- 
diiifti dus JrsuUf'x de la Chine, printed In the third vol. 
of his MisceUanennx Trarts, p. 1, fee. 
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minor questions and those which relate 
rather to the Jesuits themselves than to the 
subject in debate, m<ay be all embraced under 
two heads. (I.) The Chinese call the su- 
preme god whom they worship Tien and 
SiiAN(J-Ti; that is, in their language. 
Heaven. And the Jesuits transferred this 
name to the God of the Christians, whence 
it seemed to follow that they thought there 
was no dillercnce between the chief God of 
the Chinese and the infinitely perfect God 
of the Christians, or that the Chinese had 
the same ideas of their Tien or heaven, as 
the Christians have of God. l>ut this the 
adversaries of the Jesuits deny. The first 
question therefore is, whether the Chinese 
understand by the words specifuid the visible 
material heavens, or the Lord of heaven, 
that eternal and all perfect Jleing whose 
throne is in the heavens and who from that 
throne in infinite wisdom rules all human 
affairs ; that is, such a God as Christianity 
presents to us for our worship. The Jesuits 
maintain the latter, for they contend that 
these names were used by the ancient 
Chinese philosophers (who they think had 
just ideas of natural religion) to denote 
very clearly such a God as the Christians 
worship; and therefore they would not 
prohibit their converts from continuing to 
use those terms in their prayers and dis- 
courses to designate the Supreme Being; 
nay, they used them constantly themselves 
to denote the true God. But their adver- 
saries maintain the contrary opinion, and 
contend that the ancient philosophy of the 
Chinese was full of impiety, and made no 
distinction between God the divine Spirit 
and nature or the material world. They 
assert moreover that Confucius himself, 
whom the Chinese hold in the highest vene- 
ration, was a stranger to religion and piety, 
and one who supposed that all existing 
things arose necessarily into being in the 
course of nature. This disagreement gave 
rise to very learned discussions concerning 
the customs, laws, and opinions of the 
ancient Chinese, which discussions have 
indeed made us acquainted with many 
things that were previously not well under- 
stood, but they have not decided the point 
for which they were undertaken. It seems 
that entire assent is not to be given either 
to the positions of the Jesuits or to those 
of their adversaries ; and that the Tien of 
the ancient Chinese was indeed far inferior 
in his attributes to the God of Christians, 
and yet was something different from the 
visible heavens or the air. 

14. The ancient laws of China require 
the people annually at stated seasons to 
honour their deceased ancestors, with cer- 

tain ceremonies which seem to be of a reli- 
gious nature; and moreover all the literati 
of the nation at certain times must pay a 
kind of worship, which also seems to have 
a religious aspect, to the philosopher Con- 
fucius (who is accounted the father of all 
wisdom), in the buildings consecrated to him. 
(II.) Hence a second question is, whether 
those honours which the Chinese are re- 
quired to pay to the souls of their deceased 
ancestors, and all the literati to Confucius, 
the oracle of the nation, are civil honours 
or religious, whether they are sacrifices or 
only regulations established for state pur- 
poses. The Jesuits allege that the ancient 
Chinese lawgivers iiistitutcd these rites to 
keep the people in order, and to preserve 
the tranquillity of the state; that the Chi- 
nese do not oiler religious worship to the 
souls of their ancestors nor to Confucius, 
but only testify by certain ceremonies their 
grateful sense of the merits and the bene- 
fits, both of their ancestors and Confucius, 
and engage to copy after their example. 
And hence they conclude that it is allowable 
for Christians to observe these sacred rites 
of their country, provided they understand 
the true nature and grounds of them, and 
always keej) in sight the object of their 
institution. And whoever wishes to see 
the cause of Christianity flourish and ad- 
vance in China can scarcely think differently 
from the Jesuits, whether their statements 
are erroneous or correct. For it has been 
established by public law for many ages, 
that no one shall be accounted a good citizen 
in that country or bo admitted to any office 
in the state, who does not perform the 
ceremonies in question. But the Domini- 
cans and the other opjiosers of the Jesuits, 
contend that these rites are no small part 
of the Chinese religion, that Confucius and 
the souls of their ancestors are objects of 
religious worship to the Chinese, and of 
course that those who observe these rites offer 
an affront to the Divine Ma jesty and egnnot 
be accounted Christians. The more candid 
among the Jesuits themselves do not deny 
that this is a very difficult question to de- 
cide; and hence some of them at last resorted 
to the plea of necessity, and urged that 
minor evils, if productive of the greatest ad- 
vantages, are scarcely to be accounted evils. * 

1 The public honours paid to Confucius twice a-year 
used to be performed before his statue, erected in the 
great hail or temple which is dedicated to his memory. 

At present tliey are performed before a kind of tablet, 
placed in the most conspicuous part of the edifice with 
the following inscription ; “ The throne of the soul of 
the most holy and the most excellent chief teacher, 
Confucius.” ■ The literati or learned celebrate this 
famous festival in the following manner: — The chief 
mandarin of the place exorcises the oflico of priest, and 
the others discharge the functions of deacons, sub- 


Chap, i.] 

15. At the commencement of this cen- 
tury, Japan was filled with an astonishing 
multitude of people, whom the Jesuits 
especially had convinced of the excellence 
of the Christian religion. But this very 
brilliant success was somewhat disturbed, 
partly by the hatred of Christianity enter- 
tained by the national priests and by certain 
nobles of the court, which gave rise to 
severe persecutions in one place and another 
both of the newly converted Christians and 
their teachers, and partly by the internal 
broils and contentions among those who 
had the charge of this rising church. For 
h(;re as in otlier countries the Augustinian, 
Dominican, and Franciscan missionaries 
waged a most pernicious war against the 
Jesuits. For both at the court of Rome 
and elsewhere, they taxed them with in- 
satiable avarice, with too great indulgence 
both to the vices and the superstitions of j 
the Japanese, with a crafty management I 
unbecoming the ministers of Christ, with | 
an eagerness to reign and give law, and ; 
with other crimes of no less magnitude. ; 
'fho Jesuits, on the other hand, complained 
that their accusers, by their imprudence, 
their ignorance of human nature, their 


(loacons, and so on. A certain sacrifice called Cl, 
wfiicli consists of wine, blood, fruits, Sea. is offered after 
tho worshippers have prepared themselves for this 
ceremony by fastitiij and other acts of abstinence and 
mortification. They kneel before the Inscription, pro- 
strate tho body nine times before it, until the head 
touches tho ground, repeat a groat variety of prayers ; 
after which, tho priest taking in one hand a cupful of 
wino and in the othor a liko cup filled with blood, 
makes a solemn libation to the deceased and dismisses 
tho assembly with a. blessing. The rites performed by 
fanjllies in honour of their deceased parents are pretty 
much of the same nature. 

Now, in order to know with certainty whether this 
festival and the.se rites be of a civil or a religious nature, 
wo have only to inquire whether they be the same with 
those ceremonies which are pcrfiinned by tho Cljinese 
in tho worship they pay to certain celestial arid terres- 
trial spirits or genii, which worship is undoubtedly of a 
religious kind. The learned Leibnitz, in the preface to 
hLs Novissima Sinicu, undertook to affirm that the 
services now mentioned were not of the same kind, and 
consequently that the Jesuits were accused unjustly. Hut 
that great man does not appear to have e.xamined this 
matter with his usual sagacity and attention. For it is 
evident from a multitude of accounts every way worthy 
of credit, and particularly from the observation.s made on 
the Chinese missions by that learned and candid Fran- 
ciscan Antonio do 8. Maria (Ep. LeitmHht, vol. if.), 
not only that Confucius was worshipped among the 
idols and the celestial and terrestrial spirits of the 
Chinese, but that the oblations and ceremonies observed 
in honour of him were perfectly the same with those 
wliicJi were performed as acts of worship to these idols 
and spirits. Those who desire a more ample account 
of this matter may consult the following authors 
Budseus, Annnl. Ihsfor. Philos, p. 287, where he treats 
De superxtitioso Demortuorum apud Sinenses cuftu ; \ 
Wolftus, Not. ad Cnsaubon. p. 342; Charmos, Anuot. | 
ad Maigrotti Historiarn Cultus Sinensis. But more 
especially Arnaud, Momh- Pratique des Jhu tes, tome 
Hi. vi. vil. and a collection of historical relations pub- 1 
Hshed at Cologne in 8vo, in the year 1700, under the 
following title: Ilistorla Cultus Sinensium, seu Varia 
Seripta de Cullihm Sinarum inhrr Cicurios Apostulicos, 
fit PP. S. 1, controversis . — Mur!. 
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pertinacitjr, the asperity of their manners, 
their rustic mode of life, and other faults, 
iiyured rather than promoted the progress 
of the Christian cause among that high- 
minded and discerning people. Yet all 
these causes were by no means adequate to 
arrest the progress of Christianity, or to 
bring very great evils upon the immense 
multitude who had made profession of this 
religion. And perhaps means might have 
been devised at Rome, if not for entirely 
removing yet for quieting and moderating 
these contentions.' 

1-6. But in the year 1615, the emperor 
of Japan himself commenced against the 
Christians a most direful persecution, which 
exceeds anything to be found in the whole 
history of the Christian church; and this 
persecution continued many years, and did 
not cease until it had exterminated Chris- 
tianity from that empire. For the Christian 
religion was condemned as altogether intole- 
rable, because it was deemed ruinous to the 
safety of the nation and to the majesty of 
their supreme pontiff, whom the populace 
of Japan believed to be the oilspring of the 
gods themselves, and likewise to the most 
sacred institutions and religion of their 
ancestors. The foreign Christians there- 
fore, the Portuguese especially and tho 
Spaniards, were required to depart from tlic 
kingdom; .and the Japanese who had re- 
nounced their idols were required to abandon 
Christ or undergo the most cruel death. 
This dreadful persecution destroyed an in- 
numerable multitude of people of every 
class, ago, sex, and rank, who preferred to 
die amid the most exquisite tortures rather 
than violate their vows of fidelity to Christ. 
And if either the Jesuits or their adversaries 
were guilty of faults while pleading the 
cause of Christ, they now as it were atoned 
for them by their own blood. For most of 
them gave themselves up to death for 
Christ with the greatest firmness, and some 
of them with joy and triumph. The causes 
of this horrid persecution are differently 
stated by different parties. The Jesuits 
throw some of the blame on the imprudent 
conduct of the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
and these in return ascribe it to the ava- 
ricious, factious, arrogant temper of tho 
Jesuits.* And both unitedly accuse the 

1 Besides the writers mcntioned'by Fabrlclus, Luc 
Emneelii toti orbi exoriens, cap. xl. p. C78, &c. seo 
Charlevoix, llistoire (Jhierale de Japan, tonne li. Uvr. 
xi. Sid. p. bT, &c,. 

> Kajinpfer has given a neat account of this protracted 
business In the si.vth of those Dissertations which ho 
ha.s annexed to his History of Japan, see. iv. &c. p. 64- 
Ih, of the English edition. But it will also be but fair 
to hear tho fuller statement of Charlevoix, who has 
omitted nothing that would go to excuse tiie Jesuits, 
in his HisHoire Generale de Japon, tome il. livr. xli. p. 
130, A’c. The other writers are mentioned by Fabri- 
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Dutch aad English of studiously inflaming 
1 the . emperor of Japan with hatred against 
the Portuguese and Spaniards, as well as 


clus hux loti orbi exoriem, cap. xl. p. 678. 

Add the Acta Satirtorum, tom. i. Mansis Februarii, p. 
723, &c. where may be seen the history of the church 
founded in .Japan, and the life and death of those who 
were first slain by the .Japanese on account of Chris- 
tianity. Mamaciiius, Oriirinas et Antiquit. Christiame, 
tom. ii. p. 376, &c. [Francis Xavier first preached 
the Kospol in Japan in 1549. After ho left that country 
in 1.5.52 f?reat ntiinbors wore converted, and some Ja- 
pajioso became Jesuits. Schools and churches were 
erected even in the capital Meaco. In 158.5 a .Japanese 
omhas.sy was sent to Rome. Christianity at that time 
seemed about to become the prevailing religion ; there 
were at least 200,000 Christian.s, and among them 
princes, courtiers, chief nobles, and generals ; the Uon- 
zoH and their religion were openly ridiculed, and the 
emperor had e.xclu<ied paganism altogether from a now 
city which he founded, and he was on term.s of inti- 
macy with the Je.suits. Hut the base conduct of the 
Europeans led the emperor to suspect Christianity to 
be all a farce, and lie bccaino jealous of the designs of 
these strangers. lie was also offimded at the refusal 
of some converted females to surrender to him their 
chji.stity; and at the instigation of his favourite in 
1587, he commenced a persecution. All Jesuits wore 
ordered to quit the country. Sonie obeyed, but others 
remained under the pi’otection of the nobles. Out of 
about 259 churches, 70 were pulled down. In 1.590, 
more than 20,000 Christians lo.st their lives. Hut the 
next year added 12,000 new converts. In 1.590, a 
Spanish sea-captain driven upon tlie coast showed a 
chart of extensive countries suliject to his master; 
and being asked how hi.s master could conquer .so 
many nations, ho said, their missionaries went forward 
and prepared the minds of the people to favour him, 
aud then fleets and armies made an ea.sy conquest. 
This statement wa.s tiMusmittod to court, and produced 
great Jealousy of the missionaries. TIjo emperor swore 
that the Spaniards should nevcT thu.s (ionquer J.apan; 
and ho immediately set himself to o.xterininato Chri.s- 
tianlty, which ho called a devilisli law. The mission- 
aries were imprisoned, and not a few of them ns well 
as their converts were put to death. The persecution 
continued several years. Yet in 160.3 there were 120 
Jesuits, most of them priests, in Ja[)an. After this, an 
English officer of a Dutch ship cautioned the Japanese 
to beware of the military entorpri.ses of the Spaniards ; 
and represented the priests as designing men who ha<l 
been excluded from most European countries, and who 
did not teach genuine Christianity. This produced a 
fresh persecution ; and in the province of Nangasaki, 
where there liad been more tlian 40,000 Chri.stiaMs, not 
one could bo found in 1G22; all had either renounced 
their religion or been put to death. Hitherto however 
the number of Christians In Japan had not dimini.shed 
greatly ; and some estimates make them to have been 
about 400,000, and others near 600,000. But now things 
began to take a different turn. In 1616, Ijej.as, gu.ar- 
dian to the young prince Fidejori (who was favouruhJo 
to Christianity, as were many of the nobles), slew his 
ward and proclaimed himself emperor. The Jesuits 
wore olyocts of his jealousy; and various causes in- 
duced him to forbid the farther spread of Christianity, 
and the ingress of monks and priests into the country. 
He likewise determined to bring back the Japanese 
Christians to the old religion. Edicts were I.«isued for 
these purpo.ses, but they were not at once rigorously 
executed. At length some Franciscan monks, sent as 
envoys from the Spanish governor of Manilla, impru- 
dently ventured te preach openly in the streets of Meaco 
and to erect a church there. This exa-sper^ted the 
government and brought on a persecution, which is 
without a parallel In the annals of the church. Among 
the causes of it, were the intercepted letters mentioned 
in the text, giving account of a projected insurrec- 
tion of the Christians as soon as a Spanish force should 
appear on the coast. As soon as these letters reached 
the court in 1637. decrees were passed requiring all 
foreigners to quit the country at once on pain of death, 
and sul^octing every foreigner to the same penalty who 
should ever after set his foot in the country. The return ! 
ofHhc Japanese Christians to paganism was now per- 
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against the Koman pontilFs; so that they 
alone might have control among the J apancse 
and mi^ht secure their commerce to them- 
selves. The Dutch and English reply that 
neither the Spaniards nor any other adhe- 
rents to the Roman pontilTs were accused 
by them, but only that the perfidy of the 
Spaniards was detected. And indeed nearly 
all agree in this, that the emperor was per- 
.suad(*.d by certain letters intercepted by the 
Dutch and by other evidence bearing a 
strong probability, that the Jesuits and the 
other teachers of the new religion designed 
to raise a sedition by means of their dis- 
cifiles, and to bring Japan under the power 
of the Spanish king; and hence the tyrant, 
equally cruel and jealous, thought he could 
not be quiet and secure unless he destroyed 
every vestige of Christianity. From that 
time Japan has been closed against all 
foreigners, and even the phantoms of the 
Christian name are exterminated with fire 
and sword. A few of the Hollanders who 
are allowed annually to import a small 
quantity of European merchandise, live in 
an extreme corner of the kingdom, as it 
were enclosed in a prison. 

17. Many respectable and pious men 
endeavoured to rouse the Lutherans, in 
imitation of the Catholics, to efforts for 
imparting Christian truth to the nations 
enveloped in the darkness of degrading 
superstition. Xo one was more zealous in 
this cause than the Austrian nobleman, 
Justinian Ernest, baron of Weis, who pro- 
posed- the formation of a society for this, 
purpose which should bear the name of 
Jesus.* But there were various causes, 

ernptorily required, on pain of death. These decrees 
were rigorously executed ; and two years after, the Por- 
tuguese w ere all driven from the country, and only the 
Hollander.^ were allowed to introduce a small quantity 
of European goods, and to live as it were imprisoned in 
a corner of the empire. Thus fell the Japanese church 
after it had stood very nearly a century. See Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. salt der Reform, vol. iii. p. 668, Ac. — Mur. 

* Arnold’s Kirchen-und Katzerhistorie, part ii. book 
xvii. chap. xv. sec. 23, &c. p. 1066, and part iii. chap. 
XV, sec. 18, p. 150 ; Moller, Cimbria Lilerata, tom. iii. 
p. 7 . 5 . [In 1664, this Hungarian baron published two 
letters addressed to the Lutheran community, on a 
reformation of manners and on efforts for the conver- 
sion of the heathen. In the first, he proposed these 
three questions — Is it right that we Blvangelical Chris- 
tians should keep the gospel to ourselves, and not seek 
to spread it abroad ? Is It right that we everywhere 
encourage so many to study theology, yet give them no 
opportunity to go abroad, but ratlier keep them, three, 
six, or more years, waiting for parishes to become 
vacant or for the posts of schoolmasters ? Is it right 
that we should expend so much in dross, high living, 
useless amusements, and expensive fashions, yet hitherto 
have never thought of any means for spreading the 
gospel ? His proposal to form a missionary association 
was approved by some, but objected to by others, espe 
cially among the higher clergy. Ho himself advanced 
12,000 dollars for the object, went to Holland on the 
subject, and at length shipped for the Dutch West In- 
dies to engage himself In missionary labour, but he was 
no more heard of. Some feeble attempts were made to 
get up a missionary association afterwards ; but to nv 
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and especially the situation of the Lutheran 
princes few of whom possessed any territo- 
ries or fortified posts out of Europe, which 
prevented this matter from ever proceeding 
beyondgood wishes and consultations. But 
the Reformed, and especially the English 
and the Dutch, whose mercantile adventures 
carried them to the remotest parts of the 
world and who planted extensive colonies 
during this century in Asia, Africa, and 
America, enjoyed the best advantages for 
extending the limits of the Christian church. 
Nor did these nations wholly neglect this 
duty ; although they are taxed with grasp- 
ing at the wealth of the Indians but ne- 
glecting their souls, and perhaps they did 
not perform so much as they might have 
done. Among the English, by an act of 
parliament in the year 1047, the business 
of propagating Christianity was committed 
to the care of a society comj>osed of men 
of the highest respectability and integrity. 
This society was revived in the reign of 
Charles II. a.d. 1661, and again confirmed 
and invested with extraordinary privileges 
and rights by William III. in the year 
1701 ; and being enriched with the splen- 
did donations of kings, nobles, and private 
individuals. It has continued down to our 
own times,* From this noble institution 
great advantages have been derived and 
are still daily derived, by many nations 
ignorant of Christ and especially by those 
in America. By the labours of the Dutch, 
an immense number of people in the islamL 
of Ceylon, on the coast of Malabar, in the 
island of Formosa, and in other countries 
of Asia, (which the Dutch either conquered 
from the Portuguese or otherwise brought 


purpose during this century. See the authors above 
cited. — Mur. 

1 Kennet, Relation de Ui Soeiefe claUie pour la Pro- 
pagntion de V Eoangile par le Roy Guillauii'e III. 
Hotterd. 1708, 12mo. [In 1019 an ordinance was 
passed by the English parliament, for the erection of a 
corpoi’ation, by the name of the President and Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel in New-England; 
and a general collection for its endowment was ordered 
to ha mado in all the countries, cities, towns, and- 
parishca of Englatid and Wales. Notwithstanding very 
considerable opposition to the measure, funds were 
raised in this manner, which enabled the society to 
purchase lands worth from five to six hundred pounds 
a year. On the restoration of Charles II. the corpora- 
tion became dead in law ; and Colonel IJedlngfleld, a Ro- 
man Catholic, who had sold to it an estate of 322 pounds 
per annum, seized upon that estate and refused to re- 
fund the money he had received for it. But in 1601 a 
new charter was granted l)y the king, and the honour- 
able Robert Boyle brought a suit in chancery against 
Bedingfleld and recovered the land. Boyle was a^ 
pointed the first governor of the company, and held the 
office about thirty years. ( See Brown's Htxtorv^ the 
Propagation of Chrixtianity, vol. i. p. 62, &c. and Ne<u s 
Hist, of the Puritans, cd. of Toulmin, vol. iv. p. 360, 
&c. but espeoially the Connecticut Enan^. Magazine, 
vol. iv. p. 1, &c.) It was this society which supported 
the various missionary operations in New-England 
during the seventeenth century. Their expenditure 
in tlio year 1661 amounted to £738 8i \d.—Mur. 


under their power), are said to have re- 
nounced the impious rites of their fathers . 2 
If perhaps some extravagance may be 
found in these narrations, yet it is most 
certain that this nation after it had ob- 
tained a firm establishment in the East 
Indies, adopted at great expense various 
measures well calculated to imbue the na- 
tives with a knowledge of Christian prin- 
ciples. * 

18. As the interior parts of Africa Proper 
have not yet been accessible to Europeans, 
they still remain wholly destitute of the 
light of Christian truth. But in the mari- 


> See the letters addressed to John Lousdon, De Sue- 
erssu Enangelii apiul Indos Orientates, publibhed at 
Utrecht, 1609, Svo. 

See Braun's La vfritahte Religion des Ilollandois, 
p. 71, 267, X'C. y^msterd. 167 ), 12ino. This work is in 
answer to the ni'ilignant tract of Sto»ip, entitled. La 
Religion des Ilollandois, in which he would insinuate 
that the Dutch have no regard for religion whatever. 
[The Dutch conquered Ceylon from the Portuguese 
about the middle of this century, and immediately 
established tlwjro the Protestant religion, e.xcluding all 
others from every offioe. The Portuguese inhabitants, 
and the natives, both Catholics and pagans, in largo 
numbers embraced the established faith at least in pre- 
tence. Tlie country was divided into 210 parishes, n 
church was crecteci and a school established in each. 
Every ten schools had a catechist who was tliclr super- 
intendent. About 15 clergymen were assigned to the 
island. Tn 1672 Bahheus, one of the Dutch ministers, 
gives account of 30 native churches in the province of 
Jalfnapatnam, in which were about 30,000 attendants 
on worship upon Sundays, and about 16,000 pupils in 
tho schools during the week. Near the close of the 
century, Leusden wrote to Dr. Increase Mather of Bo.s- 
ton, “ Unit in and near the islaml of Ceylon, tho Dutch 
pastors had baptised about 300,000 " of tho natives. 
(Aiather’s Ecctes, Hist, of Kew England, book ill. p. 
195, fol. edit.) The Dutch had also translated and 
published in the Cingalese language, considerable por- 
tions of the Bible, besides c.atechisrns, prayers, and 
other Christian books. The Dutch having possessed 
themselves of a large part of the island of Java, opened 
a church in Batavia tho capibil, in tho year 1621. Pur- 
suing much tho samo plans here as at Ceylon, In tho 
year 1721 they could reckon 100,000 Cliristians in 
Java, and two Dutch, two Portuguese, and one or two 
Malay churches at Batavia. Tho New Testament in 
Malay was printed at Amsterdam, 1668, at tho expense 
of the Dutch East India Company. Soon after estab- 
lishing the gospel in Java, tlie Dutch sent ministers 
from Batavia to the island of Amboyna ; and in 1686, 
it is said, they had converted 30,000 of tho natives. 
Here too schools were c3tal)lishod and a* number of 
mini.sters stationed, at the expense of the Dutch East 
India Company. In 1634, tho Dutch formed a settle- 
ment on the western part of the island Formosa. 
Robert Junius of Delft was sent out by tho Dutch 
government to establish Christianity there. Ho i.s said 
to have baptised 6000 persons, and to have set up 
schools in which about six hundred young men were 
taught to road. Ho composed some prayers and trans- 
lated certain psalms into the Formo.san language; and 
though his labours were chiefly in tlic northern parts 
of the island, yet he had planted churches in twenty- 
three towns in the south, and had set pastors over them 
when he returned to Holland. In 1661, the gospels of 
Matthew and John were translated into the Formosan ] 
language by Dan. Gravius, and printed at Amsterdam, ^ 
together with a Catechism. But probably before those 
books reached the island, it was captured by a Chinese 
pirate, and it has since belonged to the Chinese. Be- 
sides tho converts in these places, the Dutch made 
many others in Sumatra, Timor, Celebes, Banda, Ter- 
nate, aiid the neighbouring Molucca Islands. See 
Brown’s Hist, of the Propagation qf Christianity, vol. 
i i. chap, iii p. 15-28. — Mur, 
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time parts, especially those where the 
Portuguese have obtained settlements, the 

E ower of the barbarous superstitions has 
ere and there been prostrated, and the 
Romish rites have succeeded in their place. 
Yet the candid even of the Romish com- 
munion do not deny, that the number of 
those in this part of the world who deserve 
the appellation of genuine Christians is but 
small; that the greater part so worship 
Christ, as at the same time to follow the 
abominable superstitions of their fathers; 
and that even the best of them have many 
defects. What little advances Christianity 
has made in that country are to be ascribed 
almost wholly to the efforts of the Capu- 
chins, who in this century encountered in- 
credible toils and hardships in bringing 
some of the ferocious nations of# Africa to 
a knowledge of Christ. They persuaded 
among others the kings of Owerra and 
Renin to admit the truth of Christianity; 
and induced the very cruel and heroic 
queen of Mataraba, Anna Zingha, in 1652 
to allow herself and people to be baptized.* 
For the Romav. pontiffs, or rather the society 
at Rome which superintends the propagation 
of Christianity, have judged that African 
missions for various reasons were attended 
with peculiar dangers and difficulties, and 
could not well be performed by any but 
those early accustomed to austere modes of 
living and to the endurance of hardships. 
Nor did the other Romish monks appear to 
envy very much the Capuchins their hard- 
earned glory. 

19. The India of the West or what is 
commonly called America is inhabited by 
innumerable colonists professing the Romish 
religion, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. ^ 
But these colonists, especially the Spanish 
and Portuguese, as appears from the testi 


I * For illustration of those faots, Ixisidcs Cerri, Etdt 
Present deVEglise Ronuiine, p. 222, &c. see Cavazzi, W'- 
lation flistorique de I' ylfrique [d’ Ethiopie'} Oendentalr, 
which Labat published in French, tomo iii. p. 433, Sic. 
tome iv. p. 28, 354, &c. and nearly the whole work, 
which is chiefly occupied with the history of the mis- 
sions perform^ by the Capuchins in Africa during the 
last century. [Maclaine finds all these references to- 
tally wrong. Schlcgel says ; Mosheim meant Father 
Fortunatus Alamandini’s Historical Description qf the 
kingdoms qf Congo, Mntamhn, and Angola, in Italian, 
Bologna, lG87,fol. whose statements the Italian Capuchin 
and missionary, Cavazzi de Montecavallo, has copied. 
And these last, Labat actually translated in a free man- 
ner Into French, and published in five volumes, I2mo, 
Paris, 1732, under the title. Relation IJistorique de 
V Mthiopie Occidentals. And this last Is the work 
which Mosheim had in his eye. and not that of the same 
Labat, which was also published in five volumes I2mo, 
in 1728, entitled, NouveUe Relation de V Afrique Occiden- 
tale. — Mur, 

* See the authors mentioned by Fabricius, Lux Enan- 
gelii toti orbi exorient, cap. xlviii. xllx. p. 769, Ac. The 
state of the Romish religion in that part of America 
occupied by Christians, is briefly exlfibitcd by Corri, 
Etat Present de V Eglise Romaine, p. 245. 
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mony of very respectable men belonging 
themselves to the Catholic church, are, 
even the priests not excepted, the lowest 
and most abandoned of all who bear the 
Christian name, and far surpass even the 
pagans in ridiculous rites and flagitious 
conduct.® Those of the aboriginal Ameri- 
cans who have been reduced to servitude 
bjr the Europeans, oi' who reside in tln^ 
vicinity of Europeans, have received some 
slight knowledge of the Romish religion 
from the Jesuits, Franciscans, and others ; 
but the little knowledge they have received 
is wholly obscured by the barbarity of 
their customs and manners. Those Catholic 
priests of various orders and classes, who 
m modern times have visited the wandering 
tribes of the forests remote from the settle- 
ments of Europeans, have learned by ex- 
perience that the Indians, unless they 
become civilized and cease to roam, are 
absolutely incapable of receiving and re- 
taining on their minds the principles of 
Christianity.'* And hence, in some pro- 
vinces both of South and North America, 
Indian commonwealths have been founded 
by the Jesuits with great efforts, and 
guarded with laws similar to those of the 
Europeans ; and the access of all Europeans 
to them has nearly been cut off, to prevent 
their being corrupted by European vices, | 
while the Jesuits sustain the rank both of 
teachers and of magistrates among them. 
But while the Jesuits highly extol the 
merits and zeal of their order in this thing, 
others deny their claims, and maintain that 
they arc more eager after public honours, 
wealth, and power, than tlic advancement 
of Christianity ; and allege that they 
have collected immense quantities of gold 
from Paraguay which is subject to their 
sole authority and from other countries, 
which they have transmitted to their so- 
ciety in Europe.” 

8 See in particular, Frezicr, Voyage de la Mer du Sud, 
p. 167, 218, 328, 353, 402, 417, 432, .533. I 

4 An immense number of facts on this subject are | 
found in the letters which the French Je.suits wrote to ; 
their European friends respecting the 8ucce.ss of their j 
missions, and which have been published at Paris. 

8 Labat, when asked by Tamburini, the general of the 1 
order of the Jesuits, what progress Chri.stianlty wa.s 
making among the Americans, boldly and frankly said. 
Either none or very little ; that ho had not met with 
one adult among those tribes who was truly a Chris- 
tian, that the preachers among them were useful only 
by baptizing occasionally infants who were at the 
point of death. Voyage du P. I.ahat cn Espngne et 
en Jtalie, tome viii. p. 7. “ Je lul r6pondis qu’on n*y 

avoit fait jusqu’ h present d’autres progr^s q«e do 
baptizer quelques enfans moribonds sans avoir pu con- 
vertir v6ritablemcnt aucun adulte.'* He added that to 
make the Americans Christians, they must first be 
made men: — “ Qu’il en falloit faire des hommes, avant- 
que d'en faire des Chrfetiens.” This resolute Dominican, 
who had been a missionary in the American islands, 
wished to give tho father of the Jesuits some salutary 
counsels respecting the immense possessions and wealth 
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20. In th(i American provinces which the 
British 0 (;cupied in this century, the cause 
of Christianity was urged with more wis- 
dom and of course with more success, upon 
the stupidity and amazing listlessness of 
the Indians. The glory of .commencing 
this most important work is justly claimed 
by those Independents, as they are called, 
who had to forsake their country on account 
>f their dissent from the religion estab- 
lished by law. Some fiimilies of this sect, 
that they might transmit uncontaminated 
to their children the religious principles they 
had embraced, removed in the year 1020 
from Holland to New-England, and there 
laid the foundation of a new common- 
wealth.* As these first adventurers were 


of his sons in tho American islands, but the cautious 
old man dexterously avoided the subject;— -“.iovoultislo | 
mettro sur Ics biens (jiie la Compagnio po<st>do auv 
isles ; il cluda delicatement oet Article.” With no less 
spirit tho same f.abat oheckod the supremo pontiif 
hitnself^ Clement XI. \vl>o commended tho activity of 
tlic Spaniards and I'ortugueso In furthering the salva- 
tion of tho Americans, but taxed the French with 
negligence in tills very important matter tiio Spa- 
niards and tho Portuguese, said Tiabat, liave no c.ause 
to boast of the success of tlieir labours; they only in- 
duce tlio Indians to feign themselves Christians, through 
fear of tortures and deatli. “ Les Missionaires Espag- 
nols et Portugais n’avolent pas snjet do se vautcr dcs 
pretendues conversions des Jndiens, puisqu’il etoit 
constant qu’ils n'avoient fait que des hypocrites, quo la 
craintc de la mort ou dcs tourmons avolt force/, fi rece- 
voir do baptCmo, et qui etoiont domeurez aprds Pavoir 
re<;u, aussi idolatres qu*auparavant.” supra, 12. 
To this testimony, so very recent and of so higli an- 
thority, so many more ancient migiit be added that it 
would bo dilUeult to recount them. See also respecting 
tho American .Jesuits, tlio Mihnnire tourfiant V Eta- 
hlhsemont considerable des P^ces Jdaiites dans les hides 
d' Espngne, wliich is added to Frczicr’s fielatjon du 
Voyage de la Mer da p. 577, &o.; Corcal, Voyages 
aux hides Occidentnles, tome ii. p. 67, 43, See. See also 
Mamaebius, Origines et Antiquitates ChrisUancet tom. 
ii. p. 337, Sia. Ilospecting tho .iesuits occupying the | 
province of Paraquaria or Paraguay, see UUoa, Voyage 
d’ A me ri quo, toma i. p. 640, &c. and Muratori’s Tract 
publislicd in 1743, in wlilch he pleads their cause 
against their accusers. [A full and very favouraide 
history of the Jesuit republic of Paraguay to a.d. 1747, 
witli numerous documents and vouchers, may he found 
in the Jesuit Charlevoix’s fJistoirc du Paraguay, Paris, 
1757, 6 tomes, 12mo; also in English, but without the 
documents, London, 1769, 2 vols. 8vo. In 1752, the 
king of Spain having ceded a considerable part of 
this Jesuit republic to the king of Portugal in exchange 
for other territories, tho Indians who dreaded the do- 
minion of the Portuguese absolutely refused to bo 
transferred, and resisted the commissioners of tho two 
governments by force of arms. This revolt of tho 
natives was ascribed to the influence of tho Jesuits, their 
immediate rulers ; and tho enemies of that order seized 
this occasion to etfect not only the subversion of this 
their republic, but likewise tlio overthrow of the order 
itself. Tho Portugueso government was the first to 
suppress the order ; and to justify their proceeding they 
caused a narrative to be published which was printed 
at the Hague in French, in 1758, 8vo, with the titlo ha 
liepuhlique (les Jesuites au Paraguay rennersie. In 
which tne character of the order Is treated with no 
indulgence. ITrom that time onward the order of 
Jesuits and their republic of Paraguay have been gene- 
rally treated with execration. But of lato many dis- 
cerning writers, especially among tho Protestants, 
defend the cause of the Jesuits and speak very favourably 
of their missionary labours in Paraguay.-— /If wr. 

t Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. ill ; Bohm’s 
Englischo Refomutbonshtstorie, book vi. chap. v. p. 807, 
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not unsuccessful, they were followed in 
1629 by very many of those called Puritans 
in England, who were impatient of the evils 
which they suffered from the persecution 
of the bishops, and of the court which fa- 
voured those bishops.* But these emigrants 
had at first to encounter so many hardships 
and dilliculties in the dreary and unculti- 
vated wilderness, that they could pay but 
little attention to the instruction of the In- 
dians. More courage and more leisure for 
such enterprises were enjoyed by the new 
Puritan exiles from England, who went to 
America in 1623 [1633], and subsequently, 
Thomas Mayhew, Thomas Shepherd, John 
Eliot, and many others. All these merited 
high praise by their efforts for tho salvation 
of the Americans; but none more than 
Eliot, who bv translating the holy Scrip- 
tures and otficr religions books into the 
Indian language, and by collecting and 
suitably instructing no small number of 
Christian converts among the barbarians, 
obtained after his death the honourable title 
of the Apostle of the Indians.* These 


SiQ. [OottoTi MatlK r’a Kcclos. Hist, of Nciv- England, 
hook i. cliap. il. iS:c. ; Prince’s Now- England Chrono- 
logy; lIolme.a’ American /t/zwa/v, vol. i. and the other 
hi.storiea of tlzc first planting of Colonies in Now-Eng- 
land. — Mur. 

* Increase Mather’s History of New-England, p. 126, 
/Vc. ; Neal’s t li story ({f the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 182, &o. 
[Cotton Mather’s Ecrles. History of New- England, 
hook i. chap. iv. and tho otiior writers mcntionod 
in the preceding note. — Mur. 

* liornheck, Do Conoerslorio Indor. et Oenfil. lib. ii. 
cap. XV. p. 260; Increase Matlicr’s Episfola de Suer.esm 
Koangelii apud Indus Occidentales ad Joh, Ltntsdenium, 
Utrecht, 1691), 8vo, [piihlisliod also in Etjglish, in Cot- 
ton Matlicr’s Ecdos. History of New-England, book iil. 
p. 194, Sec,] Tho Rev. John Eliot was born in Eng- 
land .\.D. 1601. After leaving tho university ho taught 
school a few years, and then removed to New-England 
in U>31, in order to preach tho gospel without molesta- 
tion. The church in Boston would have settled him 
as a colleague with Mr. Wilson, but bo had promised 
sever.'il friends in England that if they removed to 
America ho would become their pastor. Accordingly 
on their arrival and settlement in Dorchester, ho was 
ordained overtliertz in November, 1632, and served them 
fifty-eight years or till his death In 1690. He early 
turned his attention to the Indians around him, learned 
their language in 1614, and two years after commenced 
a regular weekly lecture to them at Natic. It was in 
tills year that tho general court of Massachusetts passed 
an act or order to encourajge the propagation of tho 
gospel among the Indians. Eliot was countenanced 
and aided by the ministers around him, who frequently 
supplied his pulpit in his absence, and were always 
ready to afford him counsel, and also to aid him occa- 
sionally, so far as their ignorance of tho Indian tongue 
would permit, in imparting religious instruction to tho 
Indians. He not only preached regular weekly lectures 
at Natic, but likewise occasionally to the Indian con- 
gregations at Concord, Dorchester Mills, Watertown, 
and some other places. In tlio year 1670, he visited 
twelve towns or villages of Christian Indians under nls 
care, in Massachusetts and along tho Merrlmac; in all 
of which there were Indian preachers regularly sta- 
tioned, to serve them on Sundays and be their constant 
spiritual guides. At Natic there were two such teach- 
ers, and between forty and fifty communicants. For 
the use of these natives he translated into the Indian 
language, primers, catechisms, the Practice qf Piety, 
Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, several of Mr. Shep- 
herd’s works, and at length the whole Bible, which 
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happy beginnings induced the Parliament 
and people of England, after a few years, to 
resolve on extending the enterprise by 
public measures and public contributions. 
Ilence originated that noble society which 
derives its name from its object, the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and which in its pro- 
gress having increased in numbers, dignity, 
privileges, and advantages of every kind, 
lias gradually enlarged and extended its 
efforts for the salvation of the nations es- 
tranged from Christ, especially in America. 
Immensely more, as all must admit, remains 
still to be done ; yet any one must be un- 
candid or ignorant of such things, who can 
deny that much has been done and with 
greater success than was to be anticipated. 
We shall hereafter have occasion to speak 
of Pennsylvania, in which people of all 
sects and religions now live intermingled 
and worship God in the manner they see 
fit. The Hollanders began to diffuse the 
knowledge of Christianity with great suc- 
cess in those provinces of Portuguese 
America, which they had conquered under 
the conduct of Maurice prince of Orange;’ 
but all these prospects were intercepted by 
the Portuguese recovering their lost pos- 

was first published at Cambridge in IGG I, and again 
Ju.st after his death. He set up scliools in his Indian 
villaj<c.s, introdnced a regular form of civil government, 
and to some extent Indu.stry and the useful arts; and 
was the fountain from wliich the Indian preachers 
under him drew all their knowledge. See Cotton Ma- 
ther’s 7y»/l’ of I'hot, in his llcclrs. Hist, qf Xeir-Emyhmd, 
hook ill. p. 170, X’C. ; CosinectictU Emiif>i'lical Hlagrt- 
aine, vol. iii. p. 301, 411 ; vol. iv. p. ISI, IGl. lirowh's 
Itist. of the Propag. of Christiaiiiti/, vol. i. p. ‘29, ttc. — 
The state of Christianity among tlio Indians of New- 
Kngland in 1687, was thus described by Increase Ma- 
ther in his letter to Lcu.sden; — “ There are six churches 
of baptized Indians in New-England, and eighteen 
assemblies of catechumens professing tiie name of 
Clirist. Of the Indians there are four- and-t wen ty who 
are preachers of the word of God ; and besides these, 
there are four Eiigli.sii ministers who preach the Gos- 
pel in the Indian tongue.” — Mur. 

^ 1 Hottinger’s Topogruphia Eedesiastim, p. 47 ; Ja- 
ni-sson’s EtiU Prese?it des Proninres limes, tome i. p. 
396, &c. He also treats of Surinam and the state of 
religion there, in chap. xiv. p. 407. [According to the 
testimony of Nieuhoff, who resided in Brazil from 1610 
to 1G49, there were in 1643 or tlie year before the revolt 
of the Portuguese, five Protestant churches along the 
coast south of the Hccife or Pernambuco ; namely, at 
San Antonio, at Cap San Agostinho, at Serinhem, at 
Porto Colvo, and at Rio San Francisco. But those 
churches were not always supplied witli ministers, as 
they came out only for limited periods. North of the 
Recife, there was in 1643 one Dutch minister at the 
island Tamaraca and Fort Orange, another at Rio 
Grande, and two at Parayba. At Recife or Pernam- 
buco and in Its vicinity, there were about 400 Protes- 
tants, Dutch, French, and English, and three Dutch 
ministers, besides one who served on board the fleet 
and on inland expeditions, and likewise one French 
and one English minister. In 1646, tliere were but 
seven Dutch ministers in Brazil. The churches were 
regulated according to the synod of Dort. The minis- 
ter and the churchwardens constituted the church 
Hcssion. The deacons visited the sick to provide for 
them. The children were catechized on Sundays, and 
the sacrament was administered four times a year. See 
Nieuhoff’s Voyages, in Churchil’s Collection, London, 
1730, vol. li. p. .32 Mur. 


sessions after the year 1044. Nor did tlie 
Dutch, so far as I know, expend much 
labour ^nd effort in improving the minds 
of the Indians who inhabited Surinam and 
the adjacent regions. 

21. The opponents of all religion, and 
especially of Christianity, are represented 
by some as more numerous in this century, 
and by others as less so, according to tlu* 
party and the views which they embraced. 
The English complain that from the time 
of Charles II. their nation was contami- 
nated with the grossest of vices and profli- 
gacy, that this state of things gave rise to 
unbridled licentiousness of speculation and 
disputation on religious subjects, and that 
both united produced a multitude of per- 
sons who prostituted their talents and in- 
genuity to extinguish all sense of religion 
and piety. And that these complaints 
were not groundless, appears from the nu- 
merous examples of Englishmen of this 
period, who either declared war against all 
religion or who maintained that tlic religion 
of nature and reason was alone to be fol- 
lowed; and likewise from the many excellenl 
treatises by whii^h the most solid writers 
of the nation d(jfended the divinity and ex- 
cellence of Christianity against their hostile 
assaults. The strongest evidence howevei’ 
is the noble institution of the very learned 
gentleman, Robert Boyle, who by his will in 
1091 bequeathed a splendid portion of his 
estate to religion, the income of which wa,- 
to be annually paid ov(t to acute and elo- 
quent men, who should o^ipose the progress 
of impiety and demonstrate and confirm 
the truth of natural and revealed religion 
in eight public discourses each year . 2 Down 
to our own times, men of the greatest ta- 
lents and genius have undertaken thi- 
.service, and tlieir discussions or discourse- 
have been laid before the public to tin 
great advantage of all Europe.* 


* See Ricotier’s Preface to his French translation of 
Clark’s Discourses on the Being and dtlrVmtes qf God, 
p. xiv. 3:c. Of Boyle himself and his merits, Edw. 
Budgell has treated very fully in ids Memoirs of the 
Lives and Characters of the Illuxtrious Family q/ the 
Boyles, London, 1737, 8vo. See the Bihhothtque Bh- 
tannique, tome xil. part 1. p. 144, &c. [Hut above all. 
the late learned Dr. Birch’s L\fe of Boyle, published in 
8vo, In the year 1744 ; and that very valuable collection 
of Lives, the Biographia Britanmca, Article Boyle, 
Robert, note (arl. See also Article Hobbes, in the same 
collection. — Mad. 

* A catalogue of these discourses is given in the B\~ 
bliothbque dngloi.se, tome xv. part ii. p. 416, 3rc. A 
learned and neatly digested summary of all tho dis- 
courses of this nature thus far delivered, was publi.sliod 
not long since in English by Gilbert Burnet, which the 
French and the Germans liave begun to translate Into 
their languages. [This abridgment comprehends the 
discourses of Bentley, Kidder, W’illiams, Gastrell, Har- 
ris, Bradford, Blackball, Stanhope, Clarke, Hancock, 
Whiston, Turner, Butler, Woodward, Derbam, Il;bot. 
I.eng, J. Clarke, Gordon, Burnet, Borrlman. — Marl. 
[All these discourses were, two years afterwards, puiv 




Chap, i.] 

22. By the English generally Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury is represented as 
the leader and standard-bearer of the impi- 
ous company, who from the accession of 
Charles II. set themselves in opposition to 
God and to things sacred. He was a man 
daring, crafty, acute, and perspicacious, 
but of more genius than erudition or know- 
ledge either sacred or human.* lie has 
however found some advocates out of Great 
Britain, who maintain that ho erred in- 
deed, yet not so culpably as to subvert the 
being of a God and the worship of him.*-* 
Those who shall read attentively the books 
he has left, must admit that if he was not 
himself destitute of all regard for God and 
religion, it is manifest his principles natu- 
rally lead to an utter disregard for all 
things sacred ; and his writings betray not 
obscurely a mind most unfriendly to Christ 
and to the Christian religion. It is said 
however that in his old age he became more 
rational, and publicly condemned the sen- 
timents he had formerly published C but 


lishod, NV’itljout abrliljimont, tinder tlio title of, The 
Hoyle Lectures, a Defence Ndluntl and ftevealed 
Ueliffion, heiny the Sermons at (he JUpijle lA cture from 
IG91 to 1732, Loud. I73e, 3 vols. folio. A list of all 
the works whicli have been published in connexion 
with this Leetnre down to the ye.ar 1822, maybe seen 
in liOwndes’ Jirilish Lihrarian, col. 838—810, Ihe 
latest scries which has been publislic'd is not unworthy 
of its predecessors ; 1 allude to ^faurieo’s Uelitfnmi oj 
the World and their Itelations to Christianity, Ijondoii, 
1817, Svo.—/;. 

1 See IJayle’s Dictionnaire, tome ii. p. 478; Wood’s 
ritherup. Oxonienscs, vol, ii. p. Id I, of the late edition. 
[Add Hrucker's Histuria Cnt. Philos. Ai>pendix, Leipsic, 
17G7, Ito, p. 8S0, Sc. where his life and charrtcter are 
described with Imparti.ality and accuracy. In Crom- 
well’s time ho was a zealous adherent of the royalist 
party, and a defender of their rights with servile sub- 
mis.sion. Yet he lost the favour of the court and died 
in !(»70. in his Dlstycar, a private country gentleman. 
Two of his works, namely, T)e Cine, Paris, 1(M2, 4to, i 
and his Leviathan, 1051, folio, are most worthy of no- ] 
tice. In them lie recommends monarchic despotism, 
represents the human soul as material and mortal, dis- I 
cards all natural distinction between moral actions, ! 
and makes morality depend wholly on the enactments 
of monarchs. — Schl. [The whole of the moral and 
political works of Hobbes, with a life of the author 
priiflxed, were elegantly printed, probably under the 
eye of Warbnrton, London, 1750, folio. See Henke, 
Kirchfnigesrhirhte, vol. iv. p. 399, note. — Mar. [A fuller- 
edition containing both the Latin and English works 
of Hobbes, has been just completed by Sir Win. Moles- 
worth, Hart, in 14 vols. 8vo, I.ondon, 18.39 — 43. The 
student will see a full exposition of Hobbes* peculiar 
viow.s in Hft Ham’s In (rod nr don to the Literature of Eu- 
rope, vol. iii. p 209, kc. where there is an entire section 
on The Metaphysical Philosophy of Hobbes, See also 
Tennemann’s Manual of the History of Philosophy, 
Johnson’s translation, Oxford, 1832, p. 305, kc. — Jt. 

“In defence of Hobbes appeared, besides others, 
Gundling, Obsern. Seleetce, tom. i. n. ii. p. 30, and in 
the Gundiivgiana, par. xiv. p. 304. Add Arnold, 
Kirchen-und Krtzerhistorie, part ii. book xvii. cliap. 
xvi. sec. XXV. p. 1082, kc. Against the.se appeared 
liuddcus. Theses de Alheisino et Superstitione, cap. 1. 
p. 187, &c. 

3 This rests on the authority of Wood, who states in 
his Athena Oxon, vol. ii. p. 640, that Hobbes wrote an 
Apology for- himself and his writings, in which he pro- 
fesses never to have embraced the opinions he proposed 
in his Leviathan, but to have brought them forward 
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whether he was sincere in this is uncertain. 
With more truth it may be said of John 
Wilmot, earl of Rochester, who attacked 
God and religion with even more fury than 
Hobbes, that he became a penitent. He 
was a man of great discernment and bril- 
liancy of genius but of astonishing levity; and 
while his bodily powers were subservient to 
Ills will, he was libidinous and debauched.* 
Yet it was his happy lot in the last years 
of his short life, through the admonition 
especially of Gilbert Burnet, to betake 
himself to the mercy of God and Jesus 
Christ, and he met death religiously, a.d. 
1G80, penitently lamenting and dete.sting 
his former wickedness.® In this list may 
be placed Anthony Ashley Cooper, earl of 
Shaftesbury, who died of a consumption at 
Naples, A.D. 1703; not that ho was an 
open enemy of Christianity, but his pungent 
wit, the elegance of his style, and the charms 
of his genius, rendered him the more dan- 
gerous foe to religion in proportion to the 
concealment he practised. Several of his 
works are extant and have been often pub- 
lished; all exquisitely fine, from the native 
charms of his diction and thoughts, yet 
exceedingly dangerous to young and inex- 
perienced minds. ** Unpolished and dull 


merely to try his ingenuity ; that after writing the book 
he never defended tho.so opinions either publicly or 
privately, but submitted them to the judgment of tho 
church; that those po.sitions of his book in p.irticular 
which seemed to militate against tho received notions 
of God and religion were piibli.Khed not a.s true and 
incontrovertible, but only as plausible and for tho pur- 
pose of drawing forth the judgment of theologians 
concerning them. Wood does not tell us in what year 
this Apology appeared, which is evidence that he had 
not been able to c.xamine the book. Neither does he 
state whether IIobbe.s was alive or dead when it was 
published. But its being placed in tho list of Hobbes’ 
writings posterior to 1682, leads to tho conjecture that 
It was puhlLshed after his death, for he died in 1672. It 
does not therefore yet appear what wo are to think of 
this change of opinion In Hobbes. I can believe that 
such an Apology for Hobbes exists ; but pcrliaps it was 
drawn up by one of bis friends to shield his reputation 
after he was dead. Yet if it w’as written and published 
by himself. It can afford hut little support to those who 
would defend his character. For tho method Hobbes 
Lakes to excuse himself is that in which all try to clear 
themselves when they have incurred odium and indig- 
nation by advancing corrupt and pernicious opinions, 
and yet wish to live quietly though continuing to be 
just w'hat they were before. 

-• See an account of his life and writings In Wood’s 
Athena Oxon. vol. ii. p. 6.51. On his poetic talents, 
Voltaire treats. Melange de Litterature et de Philoso- 
phie, chap, xxxiv. in his Works, tome iv. p. 303. 

3 This scene is dcscriliod l)y Hishop Burnet in a 
special tract entitled, Some Pa.nngcs qf the Life and 
Death of John Earl qf liochestcr, ua itten at his desire on 
his Deathbed, by Gilbert Burnet, D.D. It is extant also 
in German, French, and Latin. 

« His works were first publislied collectively, Lon- 
don, 1711, in throe vols. 8vo, and often subsequently. 
Thcyarc called Characteristics [of Men, Manners, and 
Opintbns], from the title of the greater part of them. 
See Lc Clorc, Bibliothcque Chnisie, tome xxili. Some 
notes of Leibnitz upon them were published by Peter 
des Malzeaux, Itecuml des dioertes Pitx;es sur la Philoso- 
phie, tome il. p. 245. There are some who maintain 
that this otherwise great and illustrious man has been 
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as compared with these, was John To- 
land, an Irishman, who at the close of 
this century was not ashamed to disgrace 
himself and his country by several tracts 
reproachful to Christianity. But as those 
who pamper the vicious propensities of 
men seldom lack admirers, so this man 
who was not destitute of learning, though 
vainglorious and of abandoned morals, was 
thought something of by the undiscerning.* 
The other Englishmen of less notoriety 
belonging to this class need not be enu- 
merated ; yet if any one is disposed, he 
may add to the list Edward Henry [Her- 
bert, baron] of Cherbury, a nobleman and 
philosopher, who if he did not deny the 
divinity of the Christian religion, yet main- 
tained that the knowledge of it was not 
necessary to salvation and Charles Blount, 
the author of the Oracles of llcasoiit who 
committed suicide in 1693.® 


rashly accused by clorffymen of contemnhig religion. I 
wish tVioy could clearly prove that it is so. Jiut if I do 
not wholly mistake, whoever shall read but a moderate 
portion of his writings or only his noted Letter on 
Lnthuslnsm, which in French bears the title Kasai sur 
la Kaillerku will readily fall in with the judgment which 
nisiiop llorkloy passes upon him in his Afeiphron or t/if 
Minutt\ Philos/tphor, vol. i. dial. iii. p. 200, &c. This 
very ingenious man employs ridicule when seeming to 
speak the most gravely on sacred subjects ; and divests 
the arguments, derived from the sacred Scriptures in 
support of a devout and virtuous life, of all their power 
and Influence; nay, by recommending an indescrihablo 
and sublime kind of virtue far above the conception.s of 
common people, and which rests satisfied witli itself, he 
appears to extinguish all zeal for the pursuit of virtue 
In the minds of common people. 

* In my younger years I treated largely of this man 

In a Cmnmentatio do Vita et Scriptis <‘Jus, prefixed to a 
Confutation of his insidious book entitled Nazaremis, 
The deficiencies, if any occur in that Commentatio, may 
be supplied from the Lifo qf 'Poland prefixed to his 
Posthumous Works published at liondon, 172(), 2 vols. 
8vo. Tlie author of tliat Life is Peter dcs Maizcaux, 
well known for various literary labours. i 

* Lord Herbert is sufficiently known to the learned 
by his book Dt? Caush Krroruw, ami other writings, 
luit especially by his work De Heli^ione Gentilium. 
A nd not loss known arc the confutations of the senti- 
ments ho advances in these books, written by Musoeus, 
Kortholt, and other celebrated divines. Ho is com- 
monly considered the father of the family of Naturalists 
[or Deists], See Arnold's Kirchenanid Kelzcrhistorie^ 
par. 11. book xvlil. cap. xvi. p, 1083, iS:c. [Cherbury is 
properly the founder of the modern religious indiffe- 
roiitism. If wo may believe him, the divine origin of 
(fiiristianity cannot be proved but only be rendered very 
probable. The whole of religion, according to him, 
consists In five articles : I. There is a God. 11. He is 
to be worshipped. HI. And this by the practice of 
virtue. IV. Repentance and reformation will procure 
us pardon from God. V. After this life the virtuous 
will be rewarded and the vicious punished. — Schl. [See 
more of him in Hallam’s Introd. to the Literature of 
Kurope, vol. Hi. p. 132, and from p. 155, &c. and in 
Tennemann’s Manual, p. 309. — A. 

8 See ChaulTepl^’s Nouoeau Dkthmnaire Historique 
et Crit. tome 1. par. ii. p. 328. He liowever omits his 
tragical death from a regard undoubtedly to the feelings 
of the illustrious family of Blounts, still living in Eng- 
land. [Concerning all the English deists mentioned in 
this section, their works, their opinions, and theXJonfti- 
tation of them, see Leland'a Kiew of tlut principal 
Deistical Writers that have appeared in England in the 
last and present Cerdury, with Obtereations, &c. first 
published in 1754, and since often, in 2 vols. 8vo. — 
Murf 


[Sect. i. 

23. In France, adjacent to England, 
Julius Caesar Vanini, an Italian, author of 
the Amphitheatre of Providence and of 
Dialogues concerning Nature^ was publicly 
burned at Toulouse in 1G29 [1G19], as *a 
perverse enemy of God and of all religion. 
But some respectable and learned writers 
think that he fell a victim to personal 
resentment, and that he neither wrote nor 
lived and acted so stupidly and impiously, 
as to be justly chargeable with contemning 
God.* 15 lit the character of Cosmo Rng > 
gieri, a Florentine and a profligate, w )‘0 
died at Paris in 1615, no honest man will 
readily undertake to defend. For when 
about to die, be boldly declared that he 
regarded all that we arc taught respecting 
a supreme Deity and evil spirits as idle 
tales.® Whether justice or injustice was 
done to Casimir Leszynsky, a Polish knight 
who was punished capitally at Warsaw in 
1689 for denying a God and divine provi- 
dence, cannot easily be determined without 
inspection of the record of his trial.® In 
Germany, a senseless and frariti(? man, 
Matthew Knulzcn of Holstein, wbbed to 
establish a new sect of the Consclentiaries, 
that is, of persons who disregarding Go(i 
followed only the dictates of conscience or 
right reason ; but he was easily checked 
and compelled to abandon his mad pro- 
joct.' 

24. Benedict de Spinoza, a Portuguese 
Jew who died at the Hague in 1G77» is 
accounted the first and the most acute of 


* Sco the compilations of BniWeiis concerning him 
I in his Theses do rJtheixmo ct Suprrxtitione, cap. i. p 
120, &c. The author of the Apology for I’anhii, which 
was published in Holland, 1712, 8vo, was Arp, a lawyer 
' of extensive learning, who promised a new and much 
enlarged edition of tliis little hook in liia Keria: 
vales scu Scj-iptorum suorwn Jlistoria, par. i. sec. .\1. p. 
28, &c. His coadjutor in vindicating the character of 
Vtanini was Heister, /Apologia pro Medicis, sec. xviii. p. 
9.3, &c. [Vanini was a physician and a wild, enthusi- 
astic naturalist. He travelled in England, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, France, and Switzerland, professed 
himself a Catholic, but he advanced particularly in his 
last book, bis Dialogues, such my.stical and deistic opi- 
nions concerning God, whom lie seemed to confound 
with nature, that he was burned as a heretic at Tou- 
louse, A.D. 1619. See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. sett 
dn Reformat, vol. v. p. 646, &c.; Bruckcr, Ilist. Crit. 
Philos, torn. v. p. 670 ; tom. vl. p. 922 ; ChauflTepi^'s 
Dictionnairc, art. f'anini, and Stiiudlin's Beytrage znr 
Philos, u. Gvseh. vol. i. p. 147. — Mur. [Consult also 
Uallam, uhi supra, vol. iii. p. 129, &c. who calls him 
Lucilio Vanini.— /;. 

8 Baylo's Diriionnaire, tome iii. p. 2526. [According 
to Bayle, he was a great astrologer and soothsayer and 
openly vicious. — Mur. 

® See Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketxerhtstorie, part ii. 
book xvil. chap. xvi. sec. xiv. p. 1074. The records of 
the trial of Leszynsky were formerly kept in tlie very 
rich library of Zuch. Conr. llffcnbach ; but where they 
are since removed to, 1 do not know. [Yet from what 
Arnold has brought forward, it is more probable that he 
was innocent than that he was guilty. — 5fA/. 

’ See Mbller’s CimMa Literutu, tom. 1. p. 304, 
&c. ; and his Isagoge ad llistoriam C/^ersones. Cimlr, 
par. ii. cap. vl. see. vili. p. 164, &c.; La Croze, Lntre* 
item sw dioers Sujets d' Uisioiret p. 400, &c. 
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all those in this century who transformed 
the Author of all things into a substance 
manacled by the eternal laws of necessity 
and fate. He indeed personally led a more 
discreet and commendable life than an 
immense number of Christians and others 
do, who have never suffered a doubt to enter 
their minds respecting God and the duties 
men owe to him; neither did he seek to 
seduce others into a contempt for the 
Supreme Being or into corrupt morals J 
But in his books, especially those published 
after his death, it is manifestly his aim to 
prove that the whole universe and God 
himself are precisely one and the same 
thing ; and that whatever takes place arises 
out of the eternal and immutable laws of 
that nature which necessarily existed and 
was active from all eternity. And if these 
things were so, it would follow that every 
individual is himself God and cannot pos- 
sibly commit sin.'^ Beyond all controversy 
it was the Cartesian philosophy to which he 

* His life accurate^ly written by Oolcrus, was pub- 
lished at the lla«uo in the year 170G, 8vc. Yet a more 
full and clroum^tantial life of him was composed by 
licnglct <hi Fre.siioy, and prollxed to BoulainvilHcrs* 
Kximxxtion qf tho Dortrinos qf Spinoza, published at 
Brussels or rather at Amsterdam, 1731, l‘2mo. Add 
Maylo, Diefionnairo, tome iii. p. 2G31. [lie was born 
at Amsterdam in 1G32, where his father, a Tortuguese 
Jew, then resided as a trader. Educated among Jews, 
ho early mauifosted talent and also a propensity to- 
wards infidelity. TTo became a great admirer of Carte- 
sian principles, and associated with men of education 
and piiilosophcrs. 11 o was by trade a glass-grinder, and 
much famed for all kinds of optical glasses. His most 
nf)ted works were, his rraoftitm Thoolopxco^PolilicuSy 
Hamburg (Amsterdam), 1G70, 4to, and Etliim or<hne 
(loumctxico Dainonstrata, published soon after his 
death, 1G77, -Ito. Ilis style is dry, argumentative, and 
rather obscure. Towards the close of the 18th century 
some of tho German theologians began to admire his 
writings ; and at this time ( 1H,31 ) it is said that a large 
number of tho most pious divines of Germany are Spi- 
nozlsts in philosophy. — iMur. 

* A pretty long list of those who liavo confuted Spi- 
noza is given by Fabricius, liiblioth. firara, lib. v. par. , 
iii. p. liy, &c. and by Jonichen, Hiftoria Spinozixmi 
f.chnhnfi^im, p. 58-72. His real opinions concerning 
God nni.st Ik: learned from Ins Ethics which was pub- 
lished after his death, and not from hh Tractatus \ 
Thcotojrico- Politicus which he published in his lifetime. 
For in the latter, he argues ju.st as if he believed In an 
eternal deity distinct from nature and matter, who had 
caused a system of religion to bo promulgated for 
imbuing men’s minds witli benevolence and equity, and 
had confirmed it by events, marvellous indeed but not 
supernatural. Ihit in his Ethics ho more clearly cx- 
pl.aitis his views, and labours to prove that nature itself 
is iiod by its inherent powers necessarily producing 
movements. And this aids the confutation of those 
who contend that Spinoza was not so had a rnan as he 
is generally represented, and who adduce their proofs 
from his Tractatus T/icohip;icn^ Politicus. Whether he 
gradually proceeded from bad to worse, or whether he 
cautiously concealed IjKs real sentiments while ho lived, 
from prudential reasons, it is ditlicult to say. This 
however is attested by tho rno.st credible witnesses, that 
so long as he was alive ho did not publicly influence 
any one to think lightly of God and his worship; and 
ho always expressed himself seriously and piously when 
the conversation turned upon such subjects. See Mal- 
zeaux, Vie de M. de S, Eiuetwmd, p. 118, &c. tome i.of 
the works of the latter. This may also be easily 
gathered from his betters, which are extant among his 
Posthumous Works. 

entirely resigned himself that led Spinoza 
into these opinions. For having adopted 
the common maxim of all philosophers, that 
all things which truly exist (all realities), 
exist superlatively in God; and then as- 
suming as indubitable that opinion of Dos 
Cartes that there arc only two realities, 
thought and extension, the one peculiar to 
minds and the other to matter, it was natu- 
ral and even necessary that he should 
ascribe to God both these realities, extension 
and thought, without limitation or modifi- 
cation. And this done, it was unavoidable 
for him to confound God and the universe 
as being one and the same nature, and to 
maintain that there is only one real sub- 
stance from which all others originate and 
to which all return. Moreover Spinoza’s 
system of doctrine, as even his friends will 
admit, was by no means such as to captivate 
by its lucid ness and the clearncs.s of its 
evidence. For they tell us that it is to be 
comprehended by a kind of feeling rather 
than by the understanding, and that eviui 
the greatest genii uses are in. danger of mis 
understanding it.^ Among the disciples of 
Spinoza (who choose to bo called Panthe- 
ists,^ from the principal doctrine they 

* Baylc, who, no one will say, was naturally ohtus(> 
and dull of apprehension, is charged by the followers of 
Spinoza with not having well undcr.stood the aentiments 
of their master., and tiiercforo with not having solidly 
refuted them. See his Dictionnairc, tome iii. p. 1G4I, 
note. Meier bitterly complain.s in Ids Preface to (ho 
Posthumom Works of Spinoza , p. 21, 8cc. that there was 
a general mifiapprchonsion of tho views of this extraor- 
dinary man, whoso opinions all harmonised with tho 
Christian rtligion. Houlainvilliers also, tho expo.sltor 
of Spinoza, doelaro.s in tJjo preface to a book soon to bo 
montionod, p. 153, that all his opposers had either 
maliciously perverted his meaning or misunderstood it. 

“ Lcs r6futations de Spinoza m’ont Induit i juger, ou quo 
leurs Auteurs n’uvoient pas voulu mettro la doctrine, 
qu'ils comhattent, dans uno evidence sufllsanto, ou 
qu’ils I’avoient mal entenduo.” If this system of doc- 
trine is 80 ditHcult, so far above common comprehen- 
.sion that even men of tho greatest and mo!^ acute 
minds may easily mistake in stating it, wiiat conclusion 
shall we make but that the greater part of the Spino- 
zists (who are said to bo very numerous all over 
Europe), have adopted it, not so much from any natural 
superiority of their genius as from the hope of indulging 
their lu8t.H with impunity? For no rational and well- 
informed man will believe that in so great a multitude 
of person.s, many of whom never once tli ought of Im- 
proving tlicir intellectual powers, all can seo through 
that which puzzles the most perspicacious. [See also 
Hallam, Introd. to the Litorature qf Europe, vol. iv. p. 
15,5, 243, 2G3 ; and Tenneinann’s Maniutf, &c. p. 322, 

SiQ. containing full references to the several works 
which have appeared on Spinoza and his doctrines. — H, 

•* To relieve his poverty and satisfy his hunger, John 
Toland composed and published at Co.smopolis (Lon- 
don), in 1720, 8 VO, an infamous and corrupting book 
entitled Panlhcisticnn, in which he exhibits the For- 
mulii cclchra7idcB Socidtatis Socraticto seu Pantheisticfe ; 
that is, Uie mode of conducting meetings among tho 
rantheists whom he represents as scattered every- 
where, and tho morals of this faction are hero graphi- 
cally depicted. In this book— than which none can 
be more pernicious to honest but unguarded minds 
—the President and the members of the society of 
Pantheists confer with each other. He earnestly re- 
commends to his associates and fellows attention to 
truth, liberty, and health, and dissuades them frovr 
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embrace rather than bear the name of their 
master), the tot rank was held by^ Lewis 
Meier, a physician and a familiar friend of 
Spinoza,' also one Lucas, ^ the count Bou- 
lainvilliers,® and some others. | 


superstition, that is religion ; and sometimes he reads 
to the brethren select passages from Cicero and Seneca, 
in whiol» there Is something favourable to irreilgion. 
They solemnly promise that they will obey his injunc- 
tions. Sometimes the whole company becomes so 
animated that they simultaneously raise their voices, 
and sing merrily some verses from the ancient Latin 
poets suited to their morals and principles. Sec Mai- 
zeanx, Life qf John J'olaud, p. 77 ; liibliothhiue An- 
tome viii. par. il. p. 285. If the Panthoi.sts are 
such as they are here represented, it is not for wise men 
to dispute with them, but for good magistrates to see 
to it that such impudent geniu.ses do not creep into so- 
ciety and seduce the minds of citizens from their duty. 

* Spinoza employed this Meier as an interpreter to 
translate into Latin what he wrote in Dutch. Meier 
also attended his dying master and in vain attempted 
to heal his disease. And he moreover published the 
Posthumous Works of Spinoza with a Preface, in which 
he endeavours without success to demonstrate that 
Spinoza’s doctrine contains nothing at variance with 
Christianity. lie was also the author of the well-known 
book entitled Philthcojthia Scriptura Intorpres^ EIou- 
theropoli, IGGG, 4to, in which tlie dignity and authority 
of the sacred books are subjected entirely to the deci- 
sions of philosophy. 

* Lucas was a physician at the Hague noted for Ids 
panaceas and for tho obli^juity of his morals. This 
flagitious man left a Life of Spinoza from which Du 
Presnoy drew tho additions that he made to tlie Life qf 
Spinoza composed by Colorus. Tliere is also in circu- 
lation and sold at a high price to those who can relish 
such writings, his Marrow of Spinoza’s doctrine, 
// Esprit de Spinosa. Compared with this, what Spinoza 
himself wrote will appear quite tolerable and religious, 
so greatly has the wretciicd wTitor overleaped the 
bounds of all modesty, discretion, and good sen.se. 

8 This man of a prolific but .singtdar and unchastene<l 
genius, well known by his various works relating to the 
political history of France, by his I.ifo or rather fable of ; 
Mohammed, by his misfortunes, and by other things, ! 
was so inconsistent with himself as to allow to both ! 
superstition and Atheism nearly an equal place in his 
ill-arranged mind. For while he believed that there 
was no Ood but nature or the universe, he still had no 
hesitation to record Mohammed as one whom Go<i 
raised up to instruct mankind ; and he believed that the 
future fortunes of individuals and of nations might be 
learned from the stars. This man, from his great 
solicitude for the public good, was much troubled that 
the excellent doctrines of Spinoza were misunderstood 
by almost everybody; and therefore he voluntarily 
assumed the task of e.vpounding and stating them in a 
plain and lucid manner, suited to the comprehension of 
ordinary minds. His attempt succeeded; but it pro- 
duced only this effect, that all now perceived more 
clearly than before that Kayle, and the others who re- 
garded the opinions of Spinoza as irrational in them- 
selves and subversive of all religion and virtue, did not 
mistake them. His work merited eternal oblivion. Hut 
Du Fresnoy brought it l>eforo the public ; and that it 
might be bought and read with less suspicion ho gave 
it the false title of a Cor^futation of Spinoza's Doctrine, 
and added some tracts really deserving that character, 
together with a Life of Spinoza. The whole title of 
this dangerous book is this ; Jlefataiion des Etreurs de 
Jlt'nM. de Spinosa, par M. de FSnelon, ArcJieoSqite de 
Camhrny, par fe P- Lami, Be^edictin, et par M. le 
Cojnte de BoulainnUliers, a nee la Vie de Spinosa, icrite 
par M, Jean Colerus, aiignuntee de beaucoup de parti- 
cnlaritex tirees d'une Vie mnnwerite de ce. Philosophe, 
fnite par un de set Amis. (This was Lucas of whom 
wo spoke before.) A Bruxelles, ches Francois Foppens, 
1731, 12mo. Thus the wolf was penned among the 
sheep. Roulainvilliers* exposition and defence of Spi- 
noza’s ddctrlno, which to deceive people is called a 
Refutation, constitutes the greatest part of the book ; 
nor is it placed last, as in the titlepage, but occupies the 
foreground. The book also contains more than the 
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25. IIow much and how happily all 
branches of literature and the arts and 
sciences, as well those which belong to 
the province of reason and the intellect 
as those which belong to the empire of 
invention, memory, and the imagination, 
were cultivated and advanced through- 
out Christendom in this century, appears 
from innumerable proofs which need not 
here be detailed. The minds of men 
already awake were farther excited near 
the beginning of this century, and they were 
sagaciously shown the path they should 
pursue by that very great man, Francis 
Bacon Lord Verulam, the Apollo of the 
English; and particularly in his books 
On the Dignity and the Advances of the 
Sciences, and his Netv Organ of the Sci- 
ences (^De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientia- 
rum and Novum Organum Scientiarum).* 
It would be vain indeed to expect that 
mankind who are beset with a thousand 
obstructions to their seeing things nakedly 
and as they really are, should do all that he 
requires of the cultivators of science and 
literature; for this extraordinary man was 
sometimes borne away by his vast and in- 
tuitive genius, and required of men not 
what they are able to do but what he could 
wish might be done. Yet it would be in- 
justice to deny that a great part of the 
advances which the Europeans made in every 
species of knowledge in this century is 
ascribable to Ins counsels and admonitions ; 
and especially that those who had treated 
of physical and philosophical subjects almost 
like blind men, by his assistance began 
gradually to open their eyes and to philoso- 
phise in a wiser manner. And through his 
influence it was, I apprehend, that while 
most people in the preceding ago supposed 
all human knowledge was carried to its 
perfection by the study of the Greek and 
Latin classics, and by an acquaintance wiili 
the liberal and elegant arts, many gradually 
ceased to think so and saw that there were 
more wholesome aliments for the mind of a 
wise man. 

2G. That the mathematical, physical, and 


title specifies. For the motley collection is closed by a 
work of Isaac Orobio, a Jewish philosopher and physi- 
cian (who held not the lowest place among the friend.s 
and disciples of Spinoza), entitled Certamen Philoso- 
phicum Propugnatce Veritatis Dimnce ne Naturalis 
adversus Jo. Bredenburgii principia. This work woa 
printed at Amsterdam, 170.3, 8vo. 

4 See his life prefixed to the late edition of his entire 
works, I^ond. 1740, fol. and tho extracts from It in the 
Bibliothkque Britannique, tome xv. par. i. p. 128. &c. ; 
Mallet’s Vie de Francois Bacon, Amsterd. 1742. 8vo, 
where, see especially nis efforts to introduce a better 
mode of philosophising, p. 6, 12, .50, 102, &c.; add Vol- 
taire’s MkUinge de IMterature et de Philosophie, chap, 
xiv. p. 1S5, &c. [and especially Hallam’s Introduction 
to the Literature qf Europe, vol. iii. sec. U. On the 
Philosophy qf Loi'd Bacon, p, 166, &c. — R. 
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astronomical sciences in particular were 
carried to so great perfection among most 
of the nations of Europe, that those who 
lived before this period were comparatively^ 
but children in these sciences, is most mani- 
fest. In Italy Galileo Galilei, supported 
by the grand dukes of Tuscany, led the 
way and there followed among the French 
Rene des Cartes, Peter Gassendi, and in- 
numerable others ; among the Danes Tycho 
Brahe; among the English, besides others 
of less fame, Robert Boyle and Isaac 
Newton ; among the Germans John Kepler, 
John Hevelius, Godfr. Wra. Leibnitz; and 
among the Swiss the Bernoulli.*^ To these 
men of the first order so many others eagerly 
joined themselves that there was no nation 
of Europe, except those which had not yet 
become civilized, which could not boast 
itself of some excellent and renowned geo- 
metrician, natural philosopher, or astrono- 
mer. Their ardour was stimulated not only 
by the grand dukes of Tuscany, those here- 
ditary patrons of all learning and especiidly 
of these branches, but also by the very 
powerful monarchs of France and Great 
Britain, Charles 11. and Louis XIV. The 
former established in London, as the latter 
did in Paris, an academy or society of 
learned and inquisitive men, guarded against 
the contempt of the vulgar and the insidious 
influences of sloth by very ample honours 
and rewards ; whose business it was to exa- 
iniiie . nature most critically, and to cultivate 
all those arts by which the human mind is 
rendered acute in discerning the truth, and 
in promoting the convenience and comfort 
of mankind. 3 This advance of learning has 
been exceedingly useful, not only to civil 
society but also to the Christian church. 
For by it the dominion of superstition, than 
which nothing can be more injurious to 
true religion or more dangerous to the safety 
of the state, has been greatly narrowed; 
the strongest bulwarks have been erected 

against fictitious prodigies, by which people 
were formerly greatly afTrighted, and the 
boundless perfections of the Supreme Being, 
especially his wisdom and power, have been 
most solidly demonstrated from the cha- 
racter and structure both of the universe at 
large and of its individual parts. 

27. IMuch darkness was removed from the 
minds of Christians by the knowledge of 
history and espcclidly of early church his- 
tory, which men of deep research in many 
places acquired and disseminated. For the 
origin and causes of a great number of 
opinions which antiquity and custom had 
rendered as It were sacred, being now his- 
torically exposed, numerous errors which 
before had occupied and enslaved men’s 
minds of course lost their authority, light 
and peace arose upon many minds, and 
the lives of many were rendered more 
blameless and happy. This better know- 
ledge of history likewise restored very many 
persons to a fair reputation whom the igno- 
rance or the malice of former ages had 
branded with the name of heretics ; and this 
served to protect many pious and good men 
from being misled by tbc malignant and 
the ill-informed. History also showed that 
various religious disputes, which formerly 
embroiled nations and involved them in 
bloodshed, rebellion, and crimes, arose from 
very trivial causes, from the ambiguity of 
terms, from ignorance, superstition, envy 
and emulation, or from the love of pre- 
eminence. It traced back many rites and 
ceremonies whieb were once regarded as of 
divine origin to polluted sources, to the 
customs of barbarous nations, to a disposi- 
tion to practice imposition, to the irrational 
fancies of half-cducatcd men, and to a 
foolish desire of imitating others. It taught 
that the rulers of the church by base arts 
had possessed themselves of no small share 
of the civil power; and by binding kings 
with religious terrors, had divested them of 
their wealth. It evinced that the ecclesias- 
tical councils, whoso decrees were once 
regarded as divine oracles, were often con- 
ventions of very ignorant men, nay some- 
times of arrant knaves. Several other things 
of the like nature might be mentioned. 
IIow salutary all this must have been to 
the cause of Christianity, how much gen- 
tleness towards those of diderent senti- 
ments, how much cantlon and prudence in 
deciding upon the opinions of others, how 
much relief to the innocent and the good • 
against the ill-disposed grew out of it, and 
how many pernicious artihees, frauds, and 
errors it has banished from human society, 
we may learn from our own daily experience 
of our happy condition. 

> Sot* Heumann’s Jeta Philoxophorurn, written in 
German, part xiv. p. 2G1 ; i>art xv. p. 4G7 ; part xvll. 
p. S03. 

* See most of these eminent men noticed :n chapter 
viii. vol. iv. of Ilallain, ufii stipra. —H. 

3 History of tiie Iloyal Society of London was 

published by Thomas Spratt, London, 1722, 4to. See 
Bibliotheqxie Angloise, tome xi. part i. p. 1, &c. [A 
nuicli more interesting and ample history of this re- 
spectable society has lately been composed and pub- 
.ILslied by Dr. Birch, Its learned secretary.— A 

History of the Parisian Academy of Sciences has been 
published by Fontenello. A compari.son between the 
two academies is made by Voltaire, Melange de Litte- 
rature et de chap x.vvi. in (Euvres^ionmlv. 

p. 317. [Of the origin of these two national societies, see 
also Hallam, utn supra, vol. iv. p. 5,G2, SiC. A more 
recent accoupt of the Royal Society and of its contribu- 
tions to science, has been complied by Ur. Thos. Thom- 
son, professor of chemistry in the Univ. of Glasgow, 
entitled History of the Royal SociHyfrom its Institution 
to the end t\f the Eighteenth Century, Lond. 1812, 4to, 
and one more recent by C. R. Wtld. I-ond. 1818. —It. 
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28. Those Christians who gave attention 
to Hebrew and Greek literature and to the 
languages and antiquities of the eastern 
nations (and very many prosecuted these 
studies with great success), threw much 
light on numerous passages of the holy 
Scriptures which were before either dark 
and obscure, or misunderstood and errone- 
ously adduced in support of opinions rashly 
taken up, nay made to teach error and 
false doctrine. And the consequence was, 
that the patrons of many vulgar errors and 
groundless opinions were deprived of the 
best part of their armour. Nor will the 
wise and the good maintain that there was 
no advantage to religion from the labours of 
those who either kept Latin eloquence from 
becoming extinct, or in imitation of the 
French laboured to polish and improve the 
vernacular languages of their respective 
nations. For it is of great importance to 
the welfare and progress of the Christian 
community, that it should not lack men 
who are able to write and to speak proper- 
ly, fluently, and elegantly on all religious 
subjects, so that they may bring the igno- 
rant and those opposed to religion to listen 
with pleasure to what they ought to learn, 
and readily to cornpreliend what they ought 
to know. 

29. The moral doctrines inculcated by 

Christ and his apostles received a better 
form and more support against various 
abuses and perversions, after the law of 
nature or of right reason had been more 
critically investigated and better explained. 
The incomparable Hugo Grotius [or De 
Groot] stood forth a guide to others in this 
department, by his work On the of 

War and Peace {De Jure Belli et Pads); 
and the excellence and importance of the 
subject induced a number of the best geni- 
uses to follow him with alacrity.* How 
much aid the labours of these men aflbrded 
to all those who afterwards treated of the 
life and duties of a Christian, will be mani- 
fest to any one who shall take the trouble 
to compare the treatises on this subject 
composed after their times, with those 
which were previously in estimation. It 
is certain that the boundaries of Christian 
and natural morality were more accurately 
determined ; some Christian duties, the na- 
ture of which was not well understood by 
the ancients, were more clearly defined; 
the great superiority of the divine laws to 
the dictates of mere reason was more lu- 


1 See Glafey's Uitlwy nf the Law qf Nature^ written 
in German, and prefixed to a Tiibliotheca Juris ^inturte 
et Gentium, Lips. 17311, 4to. [See a full account of this 
work and of the opinions of Grotius in Hullam's Intro, 
to tiie Literature (J Europe, vol. ill. p. 384, &c. — U. 
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cidly shown ; those general principles and 
solid grounds, by which all the Christian’s 
doubts and conflicts respecting right and 
wrong in action may be easily settled, were 
established ; and finally, the folly of those 
who audaciously maintained that the pre- 
cepts of Christianity were at variance with 
the dictates of sound reason, that they sub- 
verted nature, were calculated to undermine 
the prosperity of nations, rendered inen 
effeminate, diverted them from the proper 
business of life, and the like, was vigorously 
chastised and refuted. 

30. But it is proper to make some parti- 
cular remarks on the state of philosophy 
among Christians. At the commencement 
of this century, nearly all the philosophers 
were distributed into two sects, namely, 
that of the Peripatetics and that of the 
Fire-Philosophers or the Chemists. And 
during many years, these two sects con- 
tended for pre-eminence with very great 
warmth, and in a great number of publica- 
tions. The Peripatetics held nearly all the 
professorial chairs both in the universities 
and the inferior schools, and they were 
furious against all who thought Aristotle 
should either be corrected or abandoned ; 
as if all such had been traitors to their 
country and public enemies of mankind. 
Most of this class however if we except 
the professors at Tubingen, Ilelmstadt, Al- 
torf, and Leipsic, did not follow Aristotle 
himself, but rather his mod('rn expositors. 
The Chemical or Fire-Philosophers roamed 
over nearly every country of Europe, as- 
sumed the obscure and deeeptive title of 
Rosecrucian Brethren (Rosiccruciani Fra- 
trcs),2 which had some aj)parent respecta- 


* It is abundantly attested that the title of Rosecru- 
cians was given to the ('heniists, who united the study 
of religion with the search after chemical secrets. The 
term it.sclf is chemical, nor can its import be undcr- 
.stood without a knowledge of the style used by the 
cliemists. It is compounded, not as many think, of I 
roxa and crux (a rose and the cross), but of ros (dew) 
and crux. Dew is the most powerful of all natural 
substances to dissolve gold. And a cross in the lan- 
guage of the fire-philosophers is the same as Lux 
(light) ; because the figure of a cross + exhibits all the 
three letters of the word Lux at one view. Moreover, 
this sect applied the term Lux to the seed or Men- 
stnmm of the Red Dragon, or to that crude and corpo- 
real light which being proi^erly concocted and digested 
produces gold. A Rosecrucian therefore is a philosopher 
who by means of dew seeks for light, that is, for the 
substance of the philosopher's stone. The other inter- 
pretations of this name are false and deceptive ; and 
were invented and given out by the chemists themselves, 
who were exceedingly fond of concealment, for the 
sake of imposing on others who w'ere hostile to their 
religious views. The true import of this title was per- 
ceived by the sagacity of Peter Gassendi, Examen FhL 
losophice Fluddarur, sec. xv. in his 0pp. tom. iii. p. 2(il. 
Rut it was more lucidly explained by the celebrated 
French physician, Eusebius Renaudot, Coufkrences 
Publiques, tome iv. p. 87. Very much, though ill 
arranged, respecting these Rosecrucian brethren who 
m.ade so much noise in this century, their society, in- 
stitutes. and writings, may bo found in Arnold's 
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bility, as it seemed to be derived from the 
arms of Luther, which were a cross upon a 
rose ; and in numerous publications, some 
of them more and some of them less able 
and severe, they charged the Peripatetics 
with corrupting and perverting both reason 
and religion. The leaders of the band were 
Robert Fludd, * an Englishman of a singular 
genius, Jacob Boehme, a shoemaker of 
(xorlltz, and Michael Mayer.* These were 
afterwards succeeded by John Baptist 

Kirchen-und Ketzmhistorit^, part il. book xvii. chap. 
xvlii. p. 1114, [According to most of tho writers 
on tho subject, the name llosccruciana was not assumed 
by all tho Kiro-Plnlosophers, nor was it tlrat applied to 
men of tliat description; but it was the appropriate 
aaixio of an imaginary association first announced about 
tlio year IGIO, into which a multitude of Firc-l’hiloso- 
phers or alchymists eagerly sought admission. The 
oarliost writing professedly from them was either pub- 
lished or republished at Frankfort \.n. UJlf), in Gorman, 
and afterwards in Danish, Dutch, and I.atin ; and boro 
the title of “ Fania Fniternilatis, or Discovery of the 
Urotherhood of tho praiseworthy Order of tho Rosy- 
cross, together with the Confession of tVio same Frater- 
nity, addressed to all the learned heads in Europe ; also 
some answers by Mr. Ilaselmeyor and other learned 
[)ersons to the Fama, together with a Discourse con- 
cerning a general Reformation of tho whole World.” 
I'he next year, HlUJ, David Moderns wrote “that tho 
Fama Fmternitatis and tho Confes-sioix had theix beexx, 
for six years, printed and dispor.sed in five languages.” 
In tho Faina, p. 15, &c. tiio fourxder and head of the 
[Taternlty is said to have been one Christopher Ilosexx- 
Creutz, a German, born iix tho year 1.388, who became 
a pilgrim, visited the holy sepulchre and Daxnascu.s, 
where he was instructed by the wise men, and after- 
wards learned ixiagic and the Cabala at Fez and in 
Egypt; on his return to Germany ho undertook to 
improve human knowledge, and received several iixto 
his fraternity iix order to commence the business, axxd 
lived to the age of 100 years, a sage far in advance of 
tho men of his age. This fratcrxxity it xyas said coix- 
tinuod dowix to the time of these publications. A vast 
•xeitemont was produced by this publication in iGi.'). 
Some declared in favour of tho fabled Uosccruetan 
society, as a body of orthodox and luirned reforiiKus of i 
tho world, and others charged them with errors and 
mlschk‘VOU.s de.signs. 15ut in tho year 1G19, Doctor Jo. 
Valentine Andreii, afainou.s Lutheran divine, puhlisluMl 
his Toivar of Bahef, or Chno% if (f/jinions respertin;^ the 
Fratcniityof the Holy- Cross; in which ho represents 
the whole hi.story as a* farce, and gave iixtiixxutions that 
he was himself concerned in getting it up. Rut many 
enthusiastic persons, especisilly among the Fire-Thilo- 
sopliers, continued to believe tlic fabh^, an<l professed to 
kxxow many of the secrets of the society. Much con- 
tinued to be writteix about them for a long time, and 
indeed the whole subject is involved in great obscurity. 
See Artxold, ubi supra, vol. ii. p. 214 — 258, ed. Schatf- 
hiiusen, 1741 ; Henke’s Gesch. der chrutl. Kirche, vol. 
iii. p. 509—511, and tho authors there cited. For the 
origin and chxiractcr of the Tlxeosophists or Fire-Phi- 
losophers, see above on the preceding ccixtury, p. G41, 
&c Mur. 

1 For an account of this singular man, to whom our 
Hoehme owed all his wi.sdorn, see Wood's Jlhena 
Oxoniens. \o\. i. p. G 10. and Wsforia et Anliq. jlcad. 
Oxoniemis, lib. H. p. 390, &c. Concerning Helinont 
the father, see Witte, Memoruv Phihsophorum, axxd 
others. Respecting Ilelmont the son, see Feller, A//jr- 
cellanea Leibnifianea, p. 22G, and Leibnitz’s Epistlrs, 
vol. iii. p, 353, 351. Ctmci rning Hoehnio, see Arnold, 
and various others. Respecting the rcf-t, various wri- 
ters mu.st 1)0 consulted. [Sec al.so page 808, lxb)w.-— ll. 

* Sec Mbller’s Cimbria I.iforata, toni. i. p. 37G, A-c. 
[He was a learned physiciuix and chemist, wrote much, 
and ranked high as a physician and a good man. He 
died at Magdeburg, a.d. 1622, aged 5 i .— Mur. [8^ 
some particulars of Fludd and Hoehme, in llallam’s 
Introd. to the Literature of Ew ope, vol. iii. p. 153, 4, 
and in Tennemann’s Manual, Ac. p. 311, 12. — It. 
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Helraont and his son, Francis Mercurius,® 
Christian Knorr of Rosenroth,* Quirin 
Kuhlmann,^ Henry Noll,® Julius Sperber,^ 
and numerous others, but of unequal rank 
and fame. Harmony of opinion among 
this sort of people no one would expect. 
For as a great part of their system of doc- 
trine depends on a kind of internal sense, 
on the imagination, and on tho testimony of 
the eyes and the ears — than which nothing 
can be more iliictuating and fallacious — this 
sect of course had almost as many disagree- 
ing teachers as it had writers of much note. 
There were however certain general princi- 
ples in which they all agreed. They all 
held that the only way to arrive at true 
wisdom and a knowledge of the first princi- 
ples of all things was by analyzing bodies 
by the agency of fire. They all imagined 
there was a sort of coincidence and agree- 
ment of religion with nature, and held that 
God operates by the same laws in the 
kingdom of grace as in the kingdom of 
nature; and hence they expressed their 
religious doctrines in chemical terms as 
being appropriate to their philosophy. They 
all held that there is a sort of divine energy 
or soul di (fused through the frame of the 
universe, which some called Archieus, others 
the universal spirit, and others by various 
appellations. UMioy all talked much and 
supcrstitiously about (what they called) the 
.signatures of things, about tho power and 
dominion of the stars over all corporeal 
beings and even over men, and about magic 
and demons of various kinds. And finally, 


3 Concerning Ixiin, see Hrucker’s Hid. Critica Philo- 
sophise, toni. iv. par. i. p. 709, Ac. — Srhf. 

^ As Bruckcr, who gives aceomit of the preceding 
Firc-l'biloscpbex’s, i.s iix everybody’s hands, while the 
history of Knorr of Rosenroth must be derived from 
tho more rare Noiui Literaria of Krause, Lips. 1718, 
p. 191, we jshall here oiler the reader a brief notice of 
him. Christi.an Knorr of Rosenroth was a Silesian 
nobleman, who tog'Hhcr with no ordinary knowledge 
of me<licine, philology, and theology, po.ss(,'ss< d a par- 
ticular acquaintance with chemi.stry and the Kabbala, 
and Wits i*rivy counsellor and chancellor to Christian 
Angu.stixs, the pal.stfrave of Sulzbach. He was born in 
1G3G, axxd died in 1689. lib most important work was 
his Kabbala Deuudata, in 2 vob. 4to, printed, vol. i. 
Sulzb. IG78, and vol. ii. FranUf.-on-.Mayrx, 1684. lie 
also aided the publiesition of many Rabbinical works, 
and particularly of the book Sohar, at the Hebrew press 
in Sulzbach, 1684, fob — 5e/*L 

5 See concerning him, Ilruckcr, ubi supra, p. 70G; 
Arnold's Kircheur^uyid Ketzerhid. part iii, chap, xix 
p. 197, Ac.; and liayle’s Dirlionnuiie, article Kuhi 
mann. — ^chl. 

® He belonged to the gymnasium of Steinfjxrt in 
Westphalisx, was afterwards i)rofessor of philosophy xit 
Giessen, and at last preaeluT at Daniedadt. He ap- 
plied himself also to chemistry and medixdno, and was 
a follower of Paracelsus, lie wrote, among other 
things, Systema Ilrriivtiete Mrdirinte, and Physim 
llermetica, in which there arc very many paradoxical 
propositions. — Schl. 

^ This man also belonged to the Roaecruclans. Tie 
was a counsellor at Anhalt-Dcssau, and composed many 
Theosoixhic tracts which were published at Amsterdam 
in IGGO and 1GG2, Rvo, He died a.d. IGIG. — .SV://b 
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they all expressed their very obscure and 32. Des Cartes philosophised in a very 
inexplicable ideas in unusual and most different manner. For he abandoned the 
obscure phraseology. mathematics, which he at first had made 

31. This contest between the chemical his chief dependence, and betook himself 
and the Peripatetic philosophers was mode- to general ideas or to metaphysics, in order 
rated, and a new method of philosophising to come at that truth which was the object 
was introduced by two great men of France, of his pursuit. Calling in the aid therefore 
namely, Peter Gassendi, professor of ma- of a few very simple positions, which the 
thematics at Paris and canon of the church very nature of man seems almost to dictate 
at Digne, a man of erudition, well ac- to him spontaneously, he first endeavoured 
quainted with the belles lettreSy eloquent to form in his own mind distinct ideas of 
also and deeply versed in all branches of souls, bodies, God, matter, the universe, 
mathematics, astronomy, and other sciences ; space, and of the principal objects of which 
and Rene des Cartes, a French chevalier the universe is composed. Combining these 
and soldier, a man of an acute and subtle ideas together and reducing them to a 
genius, but much inferior to Gassendi scientific form or system, he applied them 
in literary and scientific acquirements, to the correction, improvement, and solid 
Gassendi m the year 1G24 forcibly and establishment of the other parts of philo- 
ingeniously attacked Aristotle and the Aris- sophy; always taking care that what fol- 
totelians, by publishing some Exercitations lowed or was brought out last should 
against Aristotle; but the work excited so coincide with what went before and appear 
much resentment and was procuring him to rise spontaneously from it. Scarcely 
so many enemies, that from his strong love had he brought his reflections before the 
of peace and trampiillity he desisted from public, when a considerable number of dis- 
continuing the publication. Hence only cerning men in most countries of Europe, 
two books of the work which he projected who had been long dissatisfied with tlie j 
against Aristotle were published ; the other dust and darkness of the schools, approved 
five (for he intended to embrace the whole and cmbrac(id his views, and wished to see 
subject in seven books) were suppressed in Des Cartes recommended to the studious 
their birth. > He likewise in an appropriate youth and the Peripatetics set aside. On 
work attacked Fludd, and through him the the other hand, the whole tribe of Peripa- 
Rosccrucian Brethren, * which was not un- tetics, aided by the clergy who feared that 
acceptable to the Aristotelians. At length religion was in danger from some secret 
he pointed out to others, though cautiously plot, raised a prodigious dust to prevent 
and discreetly, and he himself entered upon the new philosophy from supplanting th(3 
that mode of philosophising, which ascends old; and to carry on the war with better 
V>y slow and timid stops from what strikes success, they bitterly taxed the author of 
the senses to what lies beyond their reach, it, not only with the grossest errors but 
and prosecutes the knowledge of truth also with downright Atheism. This will 
by observation, attention, experiment, and appear the less surprising, if we consider 
reflection on the movements and the laws that the Aristotelians fought, not so much 
of nature ; that is, from the contemplation for their system of fihilosophy as for their 
of particular events and changes in nature, personal interests, their honours and emo- 
endeavours gradually to elicit some general luments. The Theosophists, Rosecrucians, 
ideas. In these inquiries he called in the and Chemists seemed to enter into the 
aid especially of the mathematics, as being contest with more calmness ; and yet there 
the most certain of all sciences; and ne- was not one of them who did not regard 
glected metaphysics, the precepts of which the doctrines of the Peripatetics, vain and 
he regarded as so dubious that a man injurious to piety as they were, as far more 
desirous to know truth can safely confide tolerable than the Cartesian discoveries.* ; 
in but very few of them.® ! 

' ■ . - . .. , - . , jt,rived by them from the preceptsi of metaphysics, have 

’ I See Bougerell, J'ir de (iatsendt, p. 17, 23. littlo of certainty and solidity. [Further information 

* The title of his book was, Kxamm PhilosnpJine respectiii}? the philosophical views of Gassendi may be 
riuddniuE, siw ExercUatio EpistoUray in qua Erincipia seen in Hallam, Introduction to the Literature qf Eu- 

, Philosophice Iloberti Fluddi reteffuntur, et ad recentes rope^ vol. iv. p. 194, Xc. — R, • 

illius libros adeersua yjarinum Mrrsennum (a friend of * Here should bo read, besides the others who have ! 

, (Jasscntli) script os li c span del ur, cjdh aliquot Obserea- written the hlf^tory of Des Cartes and his philosophy, ! 
tionihus Coolest ibus, Paris, IG.'iO, Hvo. — S bl. Baillet’a Life o/ Des Cartes, in French, printed at Par , ' 

3 Those who wish for farther information on this 1C91, 2 vols. 4to. Add the Nouoeau Dictionnaire Hi:- 
s«i)ject may consult his Inxt tutioves Philosophice, a tor. et Crit. tome il. p. 39. [The .student should refer 
dirt’use performance, which fills the two first volumes to Hallam, iibi supra, vol. iii. p. 229, &c. for an able 
of bis works [published by Sorbierre in 6 vols. fol. a.d. summary of the philosophical views of Des Cartes. 
1658]. Throughout these Institutes It seems to be his See also respecting his principles and his followers. 

I main object to show' that the opinions of the philoso- and the works which treat of this system, Tennemann’s 
phars, both ancient and modern, on most subjects Manu-al, Sec. p. 314, ^c. — It. 
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The result of this long contest finally was, 
that the wiser part of Europe would not 
indeed give themselves up entirely to the 
philosophy of Des Cartes alone, yet in 
conformity with his example, they resolved 
to philosophise more freely than before and 
to renounce their servitude to Aristotle. 

33. The great men contemporary with 
Des Cartes very generally applauded his 
plan and purpose of philosophising without 
subjecting himself to a guide or master, of 
proceeding circumspectly and slowly from 
the first dictates or nature and reason to 
things more complex and diflicult, and of 
admitting nothing till it was well examined 
and understood. Nor was there an indivi- 
dual who did not acknowledge that he was 
the author of many brilliant and very use- 
ful discoveries and demonstrations. Rut 
some of them looked upon his positions 
respecting the causes and principles of 
natural things as resting for the most part 
on mere conjectures; and considered the 
groundwork of his whole system, namely, 
his definitions or ideas of God, the first 
cause of matter and spirit, of the essential 
nature of things, of motion and its laws, 
and of other similar subjects, as either un- 
certain or leading to dangerous errors or 
contrary to experience. At the head of 
these was his countryman, Peter Gassendi, 
who had attempted to lower the credit of 
the Aristotelians and the Chemists before 
Des Cartes, and who was his equal in 
genius, much his superior in learning, and 
most expert in all the branches of ma- 
thematics. He endeavoured to overthrow 
those metaphysical principles which Des 
Cartes had made the foundation of his 
whole system; and in opposition to his 
natural philosophy, he set up another which 
was not unlike the old Epicurean, but far 
better, more perfect, and more solid, and 
founded not on mental conceptions, but on 
experience and the testimony of the senses.* 
The followers of this new and .very saga- 
cious teacher were not numerous, and were 
far outnumbered by the Cartesian host; 
y<‘t it was a select band, and pre-eminent 
for attainments and ardour in mathemati- 

cal and physical knowledge. Among his 
countrymen Gassendi had” few admirers ; 
but among their neighbours, the English, 
who at that time were much devoted to 
physical and mathematical studies, he had 
a larger number of adherents. Even those 
English philosophers and theologians who 
combated Hobbes (whose doctrines more 
resembled those of Gassendi than they did 
those of Des Cartes), and who, in order to 
confute Hobbos, revived the Platonic philo- 
sopliy, such as William [Benjamin] Which- 
cot. Theophilus Gale, Ralph Cudworth, 
Henry Moore, and others, did not hesitate to 
associate Plato with Gassendi, and to put 
such a construction upon the latter as 
would make him appear the friend of the 
former.* | 

t34. From thi.s time Christendom was j 
divided by two distinguished sects of phi- 
losophers, who, though they had little dis- 
pute about things of most practical utility 
in human life, were much at variance re- 
specting the starting points in all philoso- 
phical reasoning, or the foundations of all 
human knowhidge. The one may not im- 
properly be called the metaphysical sect, 
and the other the mathematical ; nor would 
the leaders in these schools probably reject 
these appellations. The former trod in the 
footsteps of Des Cartes, the latter preferred 
the method of Gassendi. That supposed 
truth was to be discovered by reasoning ; 
this, rather by experiments and observa- 
tion. That placed little dependence on the 
senses, and trusted more to reflection and 
ratiocination; this placed less dependence 
on reasoning, and relied more on the senses 
and the actual inspection of things. That 
deduced from a few metaphysical princi- 
ples a long list of dogmas, by which it 
alfirmed a wjiy wa.s opened for acquiring 
a certain and precise knowh'.dge of the 
nature of God, of souls, of bodies, and of 
the entire universe; this did not indeed 
reject the principles of metaphysics, but 
it denied their sufliciency for constructing 
an entire system of philosophy, and con- 
tended that long experience, a careful 
inspection of things, and experiments 
often repeated, were the best helps to 
the attainment of solid and useful know- 
ledge. That boldly soars aloft to exa- 
mine the first cause and source of truth, 
and the natures and causes of all things, 
and returning with these discoveries, de- 

' See in particular his Disquisitio Metaphifxica, scu 
Duhitntionett et Jnittant'xe admrsus Cnrtesii Mclaphy^ 
situim el Hexponsa, which was first published in 1611, 
and is inserted in the third volume of his work.s, p. 28.3, 
«S:c. A neat compendium of his whole system of philo- 
sophy wa.s drawn up by nernior, a celebrated French 
physician, ^dOreffe de la Pliilosophie, de Gassendi, Lyons, 
1084, 8 vols. 12mo. From this compendium, the views 
of this great man may be more easily learned tlian from 
his own writings, which are not unfrequcntly designedly 
ambiguous and equivocal, and likewi.se overloaded with 
various learning. Tlie Life <\f Ga'<s< ndi was not long 
since carefully written by nougercll, one of the Fathers 
of the Oratory, Paris, 1737, l2rno, concerning whicli, 
.see Uibliolh. i'rangnse, tome x-wii. part ii. p. 353, tStc. 

» See the remarks we have made in the Preface to 
Cudworth's Intellertml System, g. 2 a. and in many 
places of our Notes to timt work [in the Latin trans- 
lation. by Mosheim. — Mur. [The EnkUsh reader will 
find all these notes translated hito Engli-nh in Harrison’s 
edition of MoBlieim’s CudVorth ; of wliich see note 1, 
u. 29. above.— A’. 
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scends to explain by them the dianges 
which take place in nature, the purposes 
and the attributes of God, the character 
and duties of men, and the constitution and 
fabric of the universe; this, more timid and 
modest, first inspects most attentively the 
objects which meet the eye and which 
lie as it were at our feet, and then ascends 
to inquiries into the nature and causes of 
things. That supposes very much to be 
perfectly well understood, and therefore is 
very ready to attempt reducing its know- 
ledge into the form of a regular and com- 
plete system; this supposes innumerable 
things to elude our grasp, and instructs its 
followers to suspend all judgment on nu- 
merous points, until time and experience 
shall throw more light upon them ; and 
lastly, it supposes that the business of 
making out complete systems, as they arc 
called, either entirely exceeds human abi- 
lity, or must be left to future generations 
who shall have learned far more from 
experience than we have. This disagree- 
ment respecting the first principles of all 
human knowledge has produced much 
dissension upon subjects of the greatest 
importance, such as the character of God, 
the nature of matter, the elements of 
bodies, the laws of motion, the mode of 
the divine government or providence, the 
constitution of the universe, the nature and 
mutual relation of souls and bodies ; and 
the wise who reflect upon the subject of 
these disputes, and upon the habits and 
dispositions of human minds, are fearful 
that these controversies will be perpetual.’ 
At the same time, good men would be less 
troubled about these contests if the parties 
would show more moderation, and would! 
not each arraign the other as chargeable 
with a grievous offence against God, and 
as subverting the foundations of all re- 
ligion.* 


> Voltaire published a few years since, Ln MHaphy- 
hique de Neuton, ou Parallele das Ser,timrns de Neuton 
at da Laihnitz, Arnsterd. 1740, 8vo, which little book, 
though not so accurately written as it should be, nor a 
complete treatise on the subject, will yet be not a little 
eervloeable to those who wish to know how much these 
philosophic schools disagree. 

> It Is well known that Des Cartes and his followers, 
the metaphysical philosophers, were formerly accused 
by. vast numbers and they are still accused of subvert- 
ing all religion and piety. In the list of Atheists Un- 
.masked, by Harduin ( (Eunras "Melaas, p. 200, Ac.), Dcs 
(Cartes, with his principal and most noble followers, 
Anthony le Grand and Silvanus Regis, hold a conspi- 
cuous place. Nor is the name of Malebranche, though 
m.any think nearer allied to the fanatics, oxcludeii from 
this black catalogue. (Seep. 43.) It Is true that Har- 
duin very often talks like one delirious ; yet he does not 
hero follow his own genius, but adopts the views of the 
Peripatetic and Mathematical sects, who more fiercely 
than others assailed the Cartesian philosophy. And 
even very recently Voltaire, though he is much more 
mo<lerate, jrot not obscurely assents to these accusa- 
tions. iMctaphy.siqrte de Neuton, chap, i. p. 3, Ac.) 
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35. All those who either embraced the 
sentiments of Des Cartes or adopted his 
rules of philosophising endeavoured to 
elucidate, confirm, amend, and perfect the 
metaphysical method in philoso^iy. And 
tliese persons were very numerous in this 
century, especially in flolland and France. 
But as some of this class not obscurely 
undermined religion and the belief of a 
God, of whom Benedict de Spinoza was 
the ringleader, and as others of them 
abused the precepts of their master to 
pervert and overthrow certain doctrines 
of religion, as Balthazar Becker, hence 
in various places the whole school became 
extremely odious. There were none who 
pursued the metaphysical method more 
wisely and at the same time more acutely 
than Francis Nicholas Malebranche and 
Godfrey William Leibnitz ; the former, a 
Frenchman and one of the Fathers of the 
Oratory, a man equally eloquent and acute ; 
the latter, a German, to be ranked with 
the first genius of any age.* Neither of 
them indeed received all the dicta of Dcs 
Cartes, but they adopted his general me- 
thod of philosophising, added many opinions 
of their own, improved many things, and 
confirmed others with more solid argu- 
ments. Malebranche yielded too much to 
his very fertile imagination ; and therefore 
he often inclined towards those who are 
agreeably deceived by the visions of their 
own creation. Leibnitz depended entirely 
on his reason and judgment. 

36. The mathematical philosophy already' 
mentioned had a much smaller number of 
followers and friends, the causes of which 


Nor were the Metaphysical philosophers more tempe- 
rate towards their adversaries. I,ong since, Anthony 
Arnaiild considered Gassendi in his dispute against 
Des Cartes as subverting the immortality of the soul. 
And I.ieibnit7. added that the whole of natural religion 
was cornipted and shaken by him. See Maizeaux, 
[hcunl des Divarses Pieces sur la Fhilosophia, tome ii. 
p. 1G6. Nor docs I.eibnUz hesitate to declare that 
Isaac Newton and his adherents rob God of his best 
attributes and perfections, and rip up the foundations 
of natural religion. And most of the writings of both 
parties even down to our times are full of such crimi- 
nations. 

s Concerning Malebranche, the author of the inte- 
resting work entitled. Search ajtar Truth [Hecharahe 
da la rfrite, Paris, IG73, 3 vols. 12nio, also translated 
Into Kngllsh, in one vol. fol. — Miir.\, and of other 
metaphysical works, see Fontenelle, Elogh des AcadS- 
miciem de P Acadttmle Royale des Sciences, tome i. p. 
317, Ac. For what is reprehensible in his philosophy, 
see Harduin’s Atheists Unmasked, In his (Eucres IMe- 
lees, p. 43, Ac. The life and doctrines of Leibnitz arc 
described by the same Fontenelle, ubi supra, tome ii. p. 
9. Rut his history and his philosophy are the most 
copiously described by I.udovici, in his History qf the 
Leibnitian Philosophy, written in German, 2 vols. Lips. 
1 737, 8vo. The genius of this great man may be 
most satisfactorily learned by reading his Epistles, 
published by Kortholt, In 8 vols. 8vo, Leipsic, and 
afterwards ^ others. Nor is it necessary I should here 
draw his portrait. [Of these two e*nlnont nisjn see also 
Hallam, ubi supra.-- R. 
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will readily occur to those disposed to 
inquire for them. But it found a new domi- 
cile in Great Britain, the philosophers of 
which perceiving in its infantile and imma- 
ture features a resemblance of the great 
Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, took it into 
their arms, cherished it, and to our times 
have given it fame. The whole Royal 
Society of London, which is almost the public 
school of the nation, approved of it, and 
with no less expense than pains and patience 
improved and extended it. In particular, 
it is very much indebted for its progress to 
those immortal men, Isaac Barrow, John 
Wallis, John L )cke, and Robert Boyle, who 
should have been named first, a very religious 
gentleman, much noted among other things 
for his very learned works. The theologians 
also of that country, a class of men whom 
philosophers are wont to charge with vio- 
lently opposing their measures, deemed it 
not only sound and harmless, but most 
useful to awaken and cherish feelings of 
reverence for the Deity and to defend reli- 
gion, and most consonant with the decisions 
of the Holy Scriptures and the primitive 
church. And hence all those who publicly 
assailed the enemies of God and religion 
in the Boyle Lectures, descended into the 
arena clad in its armour and wielding its 
weapons. But by the ingenuity and dili- j 
gence of no one have its increase and 
progress been more aided than by those 
of Isaac Newton, a man of the highest 
excellence, and venerable even in the esti- 
mation of his opposers; for he spent the 
whole of his long life in digesting, correct- 
ing, amplifying, and demonstrating it, both 
by experiments and by computations ; and 
with so much success, that from only silver 
it seemed to become gold in his hands.* 
The English say that the excellence and 
the superior value of this philosophy may 
be learned from this fact, that all those who 
have devoted themselves wholly to it have 
left behind them bright examples of sanc- 
tity and solid piety; while, on the other 
hand, many of the metaphysical philoso- 
phers have been entirely estranged from 
God and his worship, and were teachers 
and promoters of the greatest impiety. 

37. But although these two illustrious 
schools had deprived the ancient ones of 


• This groat man’s EU'.ntumta Philosophia: Mathema~ 
t\('a\ often printed, and his other writings, philosophical 
Mild mathematical and also theological, are of groat 
notoriety. Uis life and merits pe elegantly descrilied 
l>y Kontenelle, des Aaidemicieris de I* Academie 

lioyale de Sciences, tome ii. p. 293-.T23. Add BMioth. 
Angloise, tome xv. pai-t ii. p. 515, and Biblioth. Rai- 
wmice, tome vi. part ii. p 478. 


their pupils and their reputation, yet all 
the philosophers would not join themselves 
to the one or the other of them. For 
liberty of thinking for themselves being 
obtained, some men of superior genius and 
acumen, and some also whose imaginations 
were stronger than their judgments, ven- 
tured to point out new ways for discovering 
latent truths. But nearly all of them 
failed of obtaining many followers, so that 
it will be suflieieiit just to glance at the sub- 
ject. There were some whose mediocrity 
of talents or whose native indolence deterred 
them from the difficult and laborious task 
of investigating truth by the efforts of their 
own minds ; and who therefore attempt to 
collect and form into a kind of system the 
best and most satisfactory principles ad- 
mitted by all the schools. These are 
commonly denominated Eclectics. And 
finally, from these very contests of tht philo- 
sophers, some very acute men took occasion 
to despair of finding the truth, and again 
to open the long-closed school of the Scep- 
tics. Among these, the more distinguished 
were Francis Sanches, a physician of Tou- 
louse, ** Francis de la Muthe le Vayer, ® 
Fctcr Daniel Iluet, bishop of Avranchos,^ 
and some others. It is usual and not with- 
out redson to place among this class Peter 
Bayle,* who acquired high reputation in 
the latter part of this century by various 
works rich in matter and elegant in style. 

* There is a celebrated work of his entitled, De eo, 
quod nihil sciliir ; which, witli his other tracts and his 
Life, was published at Toulou.se, IG3G, 4to. See IlayUi’s 
Diefionnaire, tome iii. p. 25.30, and Peter do Villc- 
inandy’s Skepticismus DelteUaius, cap. iv. p. 32. 

3 See Bayfo’s Bictionnaire, tome iv. art. Vnyor, p 
2780, &c. 

* His book on the Weakness of Human Reason wai 
published after his death, both in Ki’etich, Ain.sterd. 
1723, 8vo, and recently in Latin. 13ut it appears that 
long before this book was either piiiilisluid or written, 
Huet had recommended the mode of philosophising 
adopted by the sceptlcp, and thouglit this alone host 
suited to establish the Christian religion. See his 
Comtnentarius de Hel/us ad enm pei tine7tlif)us, lib. iv. p. 
230, and his Detnonstratio Enangelicu, preface, sec. iv, 
p. 1 ), where he approves of the measures of those who first 
enervate all philosophy and expel it from tlie mind by 
'sceptical arguments, before they prove to the doubting 
tile truth of Christianity. We are awaro that tlie 
.lesuits, to whom lluot was much inrlined, formerly 
adopted with success and do still adopt this very 
hazardous artifice, in order to draw over Protestants to 
the llomish community. 

9 Who at this day can be unacquainted with Bayle? 
lli.s Life, copiously written in two volumes 8vo, by Des 
Maizcaux, was published at the Hague in 1732 [and is 
prefixed to the fifth edition of his IHctUmnaire Hist, et 
i Critique, Basil, 1738, 4 tomes, fob] His scepticism 
was most clearly shown and confuted with great de.x- 
terity by Do Crousaz, in a very copious French work 
( Kxanum du Pyrrhonisme], a neat abridgment of which 
was made by Sam. Foriney \_l.e Tn<mtphe de V t'.iiU 
dence'[, and translated from French into German, by 
Haller, Gotting. 1750, 8vo. [See also Bayle’s own 
answer to this and other charges brought against him, 
subjoined to the fifth edition of his Dktionnaire, tome 
iv. p. GIG, &c. — Mur, 
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SECTION II. 

THE PAKTICULAR HISTORY. OF THE CHURCH. 


PART I. 


THU HISTORY OF THE 

■ CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ROMISH OR LATIN 
CHURCH. 

1 . At the commcncomont of tliis century, 
the Romish church was governed by Cle- 
ment VITF. [a.d. 1592-1005] whose former 
name was Aldobrandini, and who reiprned 
in the close of the precedinir century. That 
he possessed ffenius and cunninjr, and was 
very .'zealous for suppressing Protestantism 
and extending the Romish church, all admit; 
but whether he had all the prudence neces- 
sary for a sovereign pontilf, many have 
questioned. He was succeeded [fluring 27 
days] in the year 1605 by lico XT. of the 
family of Medici, vdio died at an advanced 
age in the very year of his elevation and 
left the Romish chair to Paul V. of the 
family of Rorghese [1005-1621], who was 
a man of violent passions and frequently a 
most insolent asserter of his prerogatives, 
as appears, among other things, f«om his 
rash and unsuccessful cfudlict with the 
Venetians. In Gregory XV. [1621-1623] 
of the family of Ludovici, who was elected 
in 1621, there was more moderation than 
in Paul V. but no more gentleness towarfls 
those who forsook the Romish church. Thi.s 
however is the common and almost neces- 
sary fault of all the Roman pontiffs, who 
without it could scarcely fulfil the high 
duties of their office. Urban VI 1 1, of the 
family of Barberini [1623-1044], whom 
the favour of the cardinals placed in the 
Romish chair in 1023, showed himself very 
favourable and liberal to learned and lite- 
rary men, being himself well versed in 
literature and an excellent writer both in 
prose and verse ; ‘ but towards the Protes- 

* See Leo Allatius, Apon Urhan(e^ which little book 
was republished by Fabriclus at Hamburg. It is a full 
catalogue of the learned and excellent men who adorned 
Rome in the pontificate of Urban VIII. and who expe- 
rienced the liberality of that pontiff. The neat and 
elegant Latin poems of this pontiff have been often 
printed. [These poems were written while he was a 
cardinal.^ Under him nepotism greatly prevailed, and 
the political transactions of his court are ascribable 
more to his nephews and family than to him. He pro- 
cured a very distinguished ^ition of the Romish 
Breviary, suppressed the order of female Jesuits, con- 


ANCIENT CIIUK CITES. 

tants he was extremely cruel and harsh. 
Yet Urban will appear kind and good, if 
compared with Innocent X. [1044-1055] 
of the family of Pamphili, who succeeded 
him in 1644. For he was ignorant of all 
those things of which ignorance is lca.st 
excusable in heads of the (ihurch, and sur- 
rendered up himself and all public alTairs 
civil and sacred to the control of Olympia 
his kinswoman, a most vi(;ious creature, 
avaricious and insolent.^ His very zealous 
efforts to prevent the peace of Westphalia, 
I do not think we should reckon among hi.s 
peculiar crimes, because, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, the best of pontiffs would have 
done the same. His successor in 1055, 
Alexander VII. previously Fabius Chigi 
[a.d. 1055-1007]. is deserving of a little 
more commendation. Yet he was not 
lacking in any of those stains wlii(;h the 
pontiffs cannot wash off and yet preserve 
their rank and authority; and discerning 
and distinguished men even in the Romish 
church have described him as possessing 
slender talents, inadequate to the manage- 

forred the title of Eminence on the cardinals and on all 
cardinal-legates, on the three clerical German electors, 
and on the grand master of the order of Malta. — Schl. 

* Memnires du Cardinal de Retz, tome iii. p. 102, Ac. 
newest edition. Add tome iv. p. 12. Respecting his 
contests with the French, see Bougeant’s Htstoirr de la 
Paix de Westphalie^ tome iv. p. 5G, Src. [Respecting 
Olympia, see Vie, d'Olympe Muldachini Prineexse 
Pamfili, trad, de I' It alien del' Ab(i6 Gualdi, avec, dex notes 
par M. 1. Geneva (or rather Paris), 1770, I2mo. The 
original was published in 1666, 12rao. Innocent before' 
his election had lived in free intercourse with Olympia, 
which was continued after his elevation, and was car- 
ried to such lengths that the Donna, under the reign of 
her dear brother-in-law, possessed all power, sold all 
offices and prebends, gathered money in a thousand 
ways, opened the despatches of the envoys, and guided 
and controlled all state affairs. She suppressed nearly 
2,000 minor cloisters, and thereby obtained vast .sums ; 
and other cloisters threatened with the same fate had 
to purchase their freedom. She w'as for some time 
excluded ft*om the palace and I’cmovcd from the court 
by cardinal Pancirolla and his creature, the pretended 
cardinal Pamphili, whose proper name was Astalli and 
who had no connexion with the pope. But she soon 
after returned to her old place and was the absolute 
mistress of the Vatican, where she at last took up her 
residence ; indeed the unfriendly chroniclers say that 
one of her earrings was found in the pope’s bed. And 
such was the pontiff who persuaded Ferdinand III. to 
hold the sword always drawm over the Protestants, W'ho 
condemned JaTtsenius, and who entered his dissent 
against the peace of Westphalia.— 
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luent of great atfairs, an insidious disposition, 
and the basest instability.* The two Cle- 
ments IX. and X. who were elected, the 
one in 1668 and the other in 1669 [1670- 
1676], performed little worth recording for 
posterity. The former was of the family of 
kospigliosi, and the latter of that of Altieri.* 
Innocent XI. previously Benedict Ode- 
scalchi, who ascended the papal throne in 
1677 [1676-1689], acquired a high and 
permanent reputation by the strictness of 
his morals, his uniform consistency, his 
abhorrence of gross superstition, his zeal 
to purge religion of fables and reform the 
clergy, and by other virtues. But his 
example most clearly shows that much may 
be attempted and but little accomplished 
by pontills, although they possess perfectly 
sound views and upright intentions; and 
that the wisest regulations cannot long 
resist the machinations of such a multitude 
of persons, fostered and raised to power 
and influence by licentiousness of morals, 
pious frauds, fables, errors, and worthless 
institutions.® At least, nearly all the praise- 

• Soo tho Meinoires du Curd, de Rrtz, tomo Iv. p. IG, 
^c. p. 77, who very sagaciously decides many points 
respecting him; also .hemoires de M. Jolxfy tome ii. p. 
18G, 210, 237, who six'aks equally ill of Alexander; and 
tho celebrated A rekenholz,3/c/noh <?.? lu Heine Chris- 
tine, tome ii. p. 125, &c. [The craft and dissimulation 
attributed to this pontilf really constituted an essential 
part of his character ; but it is not strictly true that he 
was a man of a mean genius, or unequal to great and 
ditlicult undertakings. He was a man of learning, and 
discovered very eminent abilities at the treaty of Mun- 
ster, whore ho was sent in the character of nuncio. 
Some writers relate that while he was in Germany he 
had formed tho design of abjuring popery and embracing 
the Protestant religion, but was deterred from the exe- 
cution of his purpose by the example of his cousin count 
Pompey, who was poisoned at Lyons on his way to Ger- 
many after ho had abjured tho Romish faith. These 
writers add that Chigi was confirmed in his religion by 
his elevation to the cardiualship. See Rayle, Nouvelles 
de la Repub. des hettres, Octob. 1G88. — Mud. 

8 Metnoires de la Heine Christine, tome ii. p. 126, 131. 
[(’lement IX. was a ruler fond of peace and splendour, 
a foe to nepotism, and a beneficent friend to his sub- 
jects. Clement X. was no less fond of peace than his 
predecessor, but he Introduced a peculiar kind of nepo- 
tism by adopting as his son the cardinal Paolucci. Yet 
his six yeai-s* reign exhibited nothing remarkable.— 
Schl. 

* See the Journal Universel, tome 1. p. 441, &c. tome 
vi. p. 306. Tho present pontilf, Benedict XIV. at- 
tefnptcd in the year 1743 to enrol Innocent XI. among 
tho saints. But Louis XV. king of France, influenced 
it is said by the Jesuits, resisted the measure because 
Louis XIV. had had much controversy with this pon- 
tiif, as we shall state hereafter. [It is a remarkable 
circumstance in his life, that in the Thirty Years’ War he 
.served In Germany as a soldier ; and there is still shown 
at Wolfenbuttle the house in which as an oflicer he is 
said to have resided. This circumstance indeed the 
count Turrezonlco has called in question, in his work 
De Supposititiis Stipendiis MUitntibus Bened. Odeschal- 
chi, Como, 1742, fol. But Heumann has placed the fact 
beyond all doubt in the Hanndoeritch. niizlichen Samm- 
lungen, 1755, p. 1185 ; and in the Beytrdge von alien «. 
neuen theologischen Suchen, 1755, p. 862. He however 
afterwards assumed the sacred office ; and even on tiie 
papal throne exhibited the virtues of a military com- 
mander, courage, strictness, and inflex ilHlity of purpose. 
He sought to diminish the voluptuousness and splendid 
extravagance of his court, to correct all abuses among 


worthy regulations and enactments of Inno- 
cent fell to the ground and were overthrown 
by the indolence and the yielding temper of 
Alexander VIII. of the Ottoboni family, 
who was createcl pope in the year 1689 
[a.d. 1689-1691].* Innocent XII. of tho 
family of Pigniatelli, a good man and pos- 
sessed of fine talents, who succeeded Alex- 
ander in the year 1691 [a.d. 1691-1700], 
wished to restore the regulations of Innocent 
XT. to their authority, and he did partially 
restore them. But he too had to learn that 
the wisest and most vigorous pontifis are 
inadequate to cure the maladies of the 
court and church of Rome ; nor did pos- 
terity long enjoy tho benefits he had pro- 
vided for them.® At the very end of the 
century, 1699 [a.d. 1700-1721], Clement 
XL of the family of Albani was placed at 
the head of the Romish church. He was 
clearly the most learned of the cardinals, 
and not inferior to any of the preceding 
pontilfs in wisdom, mildness, and the desire 
to reign well. Yet he was so far from 
strenuously opposing the inveterate mala- 
dies and the unseemly regulations of the 
Romish church, that indiscreetly and as he 
supposed for the glory and security of tho 
church, i.e, of the head of it, he rather 
admitted many things which conduce to its 
dishonour, and which show that even the 
better sort of pontifis, through their zeal to 
preserve or to augment their dignity and 
honour, may easily fall into the greatest 
errors and faults.® 

tho clergy, and to extirpate nepotism. But ho often 
went too far, and his reforming zeal frequently extended 
to things Indifi’ereut. For instance, he wished to pro- 
hibit the clergy from tahing snuif, and the ladies from 
learning music and the like. And in this way he would 
have hindered the good eifects of his zeal for refonna- 
tiou if he had met with no obstructions to bo overcome. 
To canonization and to the reading of tho bull In C(ena 
Domini he was no friend. Ho actually canonized no 
one ; and on Maunday Thursdays, on which this bull 
was to be read, he always gave out that he was sick. 
His Life was written by Philip Bonamicl, the papal 
secretary of the Latin Briefs, with design probably to 
favour his canonization, in which business he wag the 
Postulator ; and it was entitled Commentar, de P'ita et 
Rebus Gestis Venerah. Servi Dei Innocenlii XI. Pont, 
Max. Rome, 1776, 8vo. — Schl. 

< Alexander VIII. restored nepotism, condemned the 
Jesuitical error of philosophical sin, and benefited the 
Vatican library by purchasing the library of queen 
Ch ristlna. — Srhl. 

5 Cardinal Henry Noris says much respecting Inno- 
cent XII. his election, character, and morals, in hU 
Epistles, published In his Opera, tom. v. p. 362, 365, 
370, 373, 380. [Ills hostility to nepotism, and his in- 
flexibility, his strictness, and his frugality, were as 
great as those of Innocent XL His strictness he mani- 
fested in particular by forbidding the clergy to wear 
wigs, and by requiring the monks to live according to 
their rules. He was so little disposed to burn heretics 
that the Inquisition began to doubt his orthodoxy ; and 
when he wished to protect Molinos, they by commis- 
sioners put this question to him, ** What did Aloysius 
Figniatelll believe ?” — Schl. 

« There were published tlie last year [a.d. 1752], in 
French, two biographies of Clement XL the one com- 
post by tho celebrated Lafitau, bishop of Sisteron in 
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2. The great pains taken by the Romish 
church to extend their power among the 
barbarous nations which were ignorant of 
Christianity have been already noticed. 
We have therefore now only to describe 
their care and eflbrts to recover their lost 
possessions, or to bring the Protestants 
under subjection. And lor this their efforts 
were astonishingly great and various. In 
the struggle they resorted to the powers of 
genius, to arms and violence, to promises, 
to llattcries, to disputations, and to wiles 
and hillacies, but for the most part with 
little success. In the first place, in order 
to demonstrate the justice of that war which 
they had long been preparing to carry on 
by means of the house of Austria against 
the followers of the purer faith, they in 
part suflercd and in part caused the j)eace 
st'ttled with the Protestants by Charles V. 
to be assailed by Casper Scioppius, a per- j 
fidious but learned man, by the Jesuits, 
Adam Tanner, Anthony Possevin, Balthazar 
Hager, Thomas llederick, and Lawrence 
Forer, the juil^ts of Dillingen and others. 
For they wished to have it believed ihat| 
this treaty of peace was unjust, that it had 
no legitimate force, and that it was violated 
and rendered null by the Pi'otestunts them- 
selves, because they had either corrupted or 
forsaken the Augsburg Confession.* This 
malicious charge was repelled privately by 
many Lutheran divines, and publicly in 
1628 and 1631, by order of John George, 
elector of Saxon 3 ^ in two volumes accu- 
rately drawn up by Matthias Hoe, which were 
called Lutherans' Defence of the Apple 
of their Eye {Defensio Pupillo! Lutherance), 
to indicate the importance of the subject. 
The assailants however did not retreat, but 
continued to dress up their bad cause in 
numerous books written for the most part 
in an uncouth and sarcastic style. And on 
the other hand, many of the Lutherans 
exposed their sophisms and invectives. 

3. The religious war which the pontiffs 
had for a long time been projecting to be 
carried on by the Austrians and Spaniards 


France, Fiede Clement XI. Padua, 1752, 2 tomes, 8vo; 
the other composed by Reboulct, chancellor of Avig- 
non, Histoire de, Clement XL Avignon, 1752, 2 tomes. 
4to. Both (but especially the latter) are written with 
elegance ; both contain many historical errors which 
French historians are commonly not duly carcftil to 
avoid ; both are not so much histories as panegyrics, 
yet are such that discerning reader? can easily discover 
tliat though very discreet, Clement from a desire to 
conflrm and exalt the pontifical majesty did many 
things very imprudently, and by his own fault brought 
much vexation on himself. [On the characters and 
policy of these pontiffs, see especially Ranke’s Popes </ 
vols, ii. and ili. Mrs. Austin's translation.— -R. 

I Respecting these writings see, besides others, Salig’s 
Historie dcr /itigsb. Confession, vol. i. book iv. chap. iiL 
P’ [See also Schlegel's notes to this paragraph 


commenced near the beginning of the cen- 
tury in the Austrian territories, where those 
citizens who had renouncjed the Romish 
religion were oppressed in numbei'less ways 
with impunity by their adversaries, and 
were divested of all their rights.* Most of 
them had neither resolution nor ability to 
defend tlieir cause, though guaranteed by 
the most solemn treaties and laws. The 
Bohemians alone, when they perceived it 
to be the fixed purpose of the adherents of 
the pope, by gradual encroachments to de- 
prive them of all liberty of worshipping 
God according to the dictates of their 
consciences, though purchased with immense 
expense of blood by their fathers and but 
recently confirmed to them by royal char- 
ter, resolved to resist the enemies of their 
souls with force and arms. Therefore 
having entered into a league, they ventured 
courageously to avenge the wrongs done to 
them and to their religion. And that they 
sometimes went farther than either discre- 
tion or the precepts of that religion which 
they defended would justify, no one will 
deny. This boldness terrified their adver- 
saries, but it did not entirely dismay them. 
The Bohemians therefore in order to pluck 
up the very roots of the evil, when the 
emperor Matthias died in 1619, thought it 
their duty to elect for their sovereign one 
who was not a Roman Catholic, This they 
supposed they had a right to do by the 
ancient privileges of the nation, which had 
been accustomed to elect their sovereigns 
by a free suffrage, and not to receive them 
by any natural or hereditary right. The 
consequence was that Frederick V. the 
I electoral prlni'e Palatine, who professed the 
Reformed religion, was chosen and solemnly 
crowned this very year at Prague.® 

4. But this step, from which the Bohe- 
mians anticipated security to their cause, 
brought ruin upon their new king and upon 
themselves various calamities, including 
that which they most dreadexl, the loss of a 
religion purged of Romish ' corruptions. 
Frederick, being vanquished by the imperial 
forces at Prague in the year 1620, lost not 

* What occurred in Austria itself is laboriously nar- 
rated by Raupach, in his Austria Emngeltea, written 
In German. The sufferings of the friends of a purer 
faith in Styria, Moravia, and Carinthia, and the arts by 
which they were utterly suppressed, the same diligent 
and pious writer intended to have described from pub- 
lished and unpublished documents, but death prevented 
him. [Something on the suliject, as far down as the 
year 1664, to which date Raupach had arrived wlien 
death overtook him, Winkler has loft Us in his AneC- 
dota Hist or. Eccles. par, vlll. p. 233, &c. — Sidd. 

^ Here, in addition to the writers of the ecclesiastical 
history of this century, Carolus, and J^iger, see Struve’s 
Syntagma Histor. German, p. 1487, 1510, 1523, 1538, 
&c. and the authors he cites. Add the accurate 
Le Vasaor's Histoire de Louis XIII. tome ill. page 
223, Stc. ^ ® 
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only the kingdom he had occupied, but also 
his hereditary dominions; and now an 
exile, he had to give up his very flourishing 
territories, together with his treasures, to be 
depopulated and plundered by the Bava- 
rians. Many of the Bohemians were pun- 
ished with imprisonment, exile, confiscation 
of their property, and death ; and the whole 
nation from that time onward was com- 
pelled to follow the religion of the conqueror, 
and to obey the decrees of the Roman 
pontiff. The Austrians would have obtained 
a much less easy victory, or would have at 
least been obliged to give better terms to 
the Bohemians, if they had not been aided 
and assisted by John George I. the elector 
of Saxony, who was influenced both by bis 
hatred of the Reformed religion and by 
other motives of a political nature. * This 
overthrow of the prince Palatine was the 
commencement of the Thirty Years’ War 
which was so disastrous to Germany. For 
some of the German princes, entering into 
a league with the king of Denmark, took up 
arms against the emperor in support of the 

• Here may be consulted the Commentarii de Bello 
Bohornico Germmico ah anno Chr. lUI?. ad ann. 1G30, 
4to; Le Vassor’s Histoire de Louis XIIL tome iil. p. 
41 1, &c. Compare also on many points in these adairs 
Scultctus’ Narratio Apoh^etica de curricula Vitas snee^ 
p. 86, &c. It is a matter of notoriety that the Homan 
Catholics, and particularly the Jesuit Martin R6can, 
induced Matthias Hoe, who was an Austrian by birth 
and chaplain to the elector of Saxony, to make it appear 
to his master that the cause of the Palatinate, as being 
that of the Reformed religion, was both unrighteous 
and injurious to the Lutheran religion, and to persuade 
him to espouse the cause of Austria. See the ifmchul- 
dfge Nuchric/iten, A.n. 1747, p. S.'iS. [This Scultetus 
was the known court preacher to the unfortunate king 
of Hohemia ; and he is said to have contributed much 
to his resolving to accept the Bohemian crown. Yet 
this last fact Scultetus denied, though he admitted that 
he subsequently commended the king for having taken 
that resolution, and that in one of his sermons he ex- 
horted him to manly courage. Matthias lloe of Hooneg, 
of noble Austrian birth, burned with the most terrible 
religious luitred against the Reformed, and actually 
abhorred them more than he did the Catholics. To Iw 
convinced of this we need only to read his Manifcst 
Bro(ifs that the Caldnists harmonize with the Arians 
and the Turks, or ids Thoughts respecting the Heilbron 
League of the Protestant States with Sweden; which 
last piece Is in the Unschuldige Nachrichten, vol. xxxiv. 
p. 670—58 1 . These traits in his character wei’e known, 
and perhaps also tlie susceptibility of his heart in respect 
to gold. And hence the Jesuitical emissaries, and par- 
ticularly Becan, were able (by tliclr unassuming and 
flattering letters, in which they represented the mis- 
fortune it would be to have the Bohemians fail under 
the dominion of a Reformed prince) to give such a 
direction to his mind that he exerted himself against 
the Reformed, and liinderfid his master from entering 
into a league with them. His master was attached to 
the Evangelical Lutlieran faith, was very conscientious, 
and believed simply whatever his confessor said, by 
whom (as it is expressed in the above*cited Thoughts, 
&c.) he inquired of the Lord. The Austrian gold at 
the same time may also have had considerable Influence 
on the court preacher’s eloquence. At least it is openly 
stated that the court preacher afterwards received 
Ih.OOO dollars from the imperial court, to divest the 
elector of those scruples of conscience which might 
cause him [to oppose] the peace of Prague so injurious 
to the conunon cause. See Puffendorf, Rerum Suecicar. 
lib. vii. p- l93.-6'cA/. 


prince Palatine, who, they maintained, was 
unjustly deprived of his hereditary domi- 
nions. For they contended that this prince, 
W invading Bohemia, had not injured the 
German emperor but only the house of 
Austria ; and that the emperor had no right 
to avenge the wrongs of that house by 
inflicting the penalties decreed against 
princes who should rebel against the Roman 
empire. But this war was not attended 
witli success.* 

5. The papists therefore, being elated with 
the success of the emperor, were confident 
that the period most earnestly longed for 
had now arrived, when they could cither 
destroy tie whole mass of heretics or bring 
them again under subjection to the church. 
The emperor giving way too much to this 
impression, fearlessly carried his arms 
through a great part of Germany ; and he 
not only suflered his generals to harass 
with impunity tlio.se princes and states 
which manifested less docility than was 
agreeable to the Romish court, but also 
showed by no doubtful indications that the 
destruction of all Germ.anic liberty, civil 
and religious, was determined upon. And' 
the fidelity of the elector of Saxony to the 
emperor, which he had abundantly evinced 
by his conduct towards the elector Palatine, 
and the disunion among the princes of Ger. 
many, encouraged the belief that the appa 
rent obstructions to the accomplishment of 
this great object might be overcome with 
but moderate efforts. Hence in the year 
1G29, the emperor Ferdinand II. to give 
some colour of justice to this religious war, 
issued that terrible decree called from its 
object the Restitution Edict, by which the 
Protestants were commanded to deliver up 
and restore to the Romish church all eccle- 
siastical property which had fallen into their 
hands since the religious peace established 
in the preceding century.® The Jesuits 
especially are said to have procured from 
the emperor this decree ; and it is indeed 
ascertained that this sect had purposed to 
claim a great part of the property demanded 
as due to them in reward of their great 
services to the cause of religion ; and 
hence arose a violent contest between them 
and the ancient possessors of that pro- 


• The principal historians of this war are Kheven- 
hllller, Annates Ferdmandi; Von Chemnitz, Smtdish 
War; Puffendorf, De Rebut Suecicit ; and the Histories 
of the Thirty Years' IFar, by Bougeant, Krause, Schil- 
ler, &c. See Henke's Kirchengesch. vol. iii. p. 321, note. 
— Mur. [On all these transactions see especially 
Ranke’s Popes (f Rome, volume il. full of original end 
authentic information not elsewhere accessiblei — R. 

s This subject will be found illustrated by the authors 
mentioned in Struve’s Syntagma Histor, Gei'man. p. 
1563, &c. and by the others mentioned abote. [Sec note 
1, p, 596, abore.—Mur. 
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perty. * The soldiers forthwith ^ave weight 
and authority to the Imperial mandate 
wherever they had power; for whatever the 
Romlyh priests and monks claimed as theirs — 
and they set up false claims to many things 
which by no right belonged to them — the 
soldiers without any previous investigation 
wrested at once from the possessors, often 
with intolerable ferocity; nor did they 
hesitate to treat innocent persons witn 
various and most exquisite cruelty. 

6. Unhappy Germany amid these commo- 
tions was in trepidation, qor did she sec 
among her sons any one sufficiently power- 
ful to resist the enemy now rushing upon 
her on every side; for the councils of her 
princes were excewiingly distracted, partly 
by religious considerations, partly by eager- 
ness for personal aggrandizement, and partly 
by fear. But very opportunely Gustavus 
Adi'lphus, king of Sweden, the great hero 
of his age, whom even envy could celebrate 
alter his death, came forward and opposed 
himself to the Austrian forc(‘s. At the 
instigation especially of the French, who 
were jealous of the growing power of Aus- 
tria, he landed in Germany in 1029 with a 
few forces, and his victories in a short time 
destroyed in a great measure the very con- 
fident expectations of soon triumphing over 
our religion, entertained by the emperor and 
the pope. But their extinguished hopes 
seemed to revive again in 1632, when this 
great assertor of Germanic liberty fell vic- 
torious in the battle of Liitzen.^ Time 
however in some measure repaired this im- 
mense loss; and the war was protracted 
to the great misfortune of Germany, amid 
various vicissitudes, through many years, 
until the exhausted resources of the parties 
ill it and the policy of Christina, the 
daughter of Gustavu-s and queen of Sweden, 
who desired a peace, put an end to these 
evils and sufferings. 

7. After a violent conflict of thirty years, 
the celebrated peace called the Peace of 
Westphalia, because it was concluded at 
Munster and Osnaburg, cities of W estphalia, 
in the year 1648, gave repose to exhausted 
Europe. It did not indeed procure for the 
Protestants all the advantages and privi- 
leges which they wished for, because the 
emperor would not be induced by any 
consideration to reinstate perfectly the Bo- 
hemians and the Austrians in their former 
privileges, nor restore the Upper Palatinate 


* See Salig’s Historie der Augth. Confession, vol. i. 
bookiv. chap. iii. sec. xxv. p. 810, &c. 

* Mhnoires de hi Reino Christine, tome i. p. 7 — 20, 
where much is said of Gustavus, his achievements, and 
his death. The author of this book also illustrates, in 
various rospccts, the history of the peace. 
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to its former sovereign, not to mention 
other difficulties of less moment which it 
was necessary to leave untouched ; yet the 
peace procured much greater advantages to 
the adversaries of the llomisli see than its 
patrons could well brook, and it established 
firmly the great interests of the Lutheran 
and Reforiiu d churches. In the first place, 
the peace of Augsburg which the Lutherans 
obtained of Charles V. in the preceding 
century, was placed beyond the reach of all 
machinations and stratagems ; and moreover 
the edict which required thi;m to restore 
the ecclesiastical property of which they 
had obtained possession since that peace 
was annulled ; and it was determined that 
each party should for ever possess all that 
was ill its hands at the commencement of 
the year 1624. The advantages acquired 
by each of the Protestant princes (and to 
many of them they wi re not inconsiderable) 
it would detain us too long to enumerate.^ 
The Roman pontiff in the mean time cla- 
moured loudly, and left no means untried 
to interrupt tire pacification ; but neither 
the emperor nor any one who favoured his 
cause was daring enough to venture again 
upon that perfidious sea, on which they had 
with difficulty escaped shipwreck. The 
compact was therefore signed without delay, 
and all the stipulations made in Westphalia 
were ratified and executed at Nuremberg 
in the year 16.50.* 

8. After this period, the Roman pontiffs 
and their confederates did not venture to 
attack the professors of the Reformed reli- 
gion by public war; for they found no 
opportunity to attempt so perilous a mea- 
sure with any good prospects. But wherever 
it could be done without fear of the conse- 
quences, they exerted themselves to the 
utmost to abridge the Protestants ver^ 
much of their rights, advantages, and pri- 
vileges, though confirmed by oaths and the 


® Whoever wishes for circumstantial information on 
this whole 6iil)?ectW)H find abundant satisfaction in the 
Acta Fads IVestphnlka: et Executionh ejux No7’imher~ 
gensh, an immortal work of immense labour, compiled 
by Von Mcyern. As a shorter history, instead of all 
others may be consulted the work of Adam Adami, 
bishop of Uierapolis, entitled Rehitio Historica de Fa- 
cificatione Osnabrngo-Monasteriensi, which the illustri- 
ous author republished, improved, and rendered more 
accurate than before, Leips. 17.37, 4to. Very elegant 
also, and composed for the most part from the docu- 
ments of the French envoys. Is the very eloquent Jesuit 
Rougeant’s Histoire de la Pai<g de Westphalie, Paris, 
1746, 6 volumes, 8vo. Nor is this Jesuit’s history only 
neat and beautiful ; it is likewise in general true and 
impartial. 

* Innocent X. assailed this peace in a warm epistle or 
bull, A.D. 1651. On this epistle there is extant a long 
and learned commentary jf Hornbeck. entitled Examen 
Bullce Fapalis, qua F. innocentim X. abrogate niti- 
tnr Pacem Germanise, Utrecht, 1652, 4to, Perhaps the 
pontiff’s epistle would have found the emperor and his 
associates ready to listen to it, if it had been backed by 
gold to give it weight. 
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most sacred enactments. In Hungary for 
instance the Protestant citizens, both Lu- 
theran and Reformed, were tormented with 
innumerable vexations for ten years toge- 
ther, from 1671 to 1681.* Of the lesser 
evils which they suffered, both before and 
after this storm, from men of various classes 
but especially from the Jesuits, there was 
neither measure nor end. In Polaml, all 
who dissented from the Rojuan pontiff ex- 
perienced nearly throughout tlie century, 
to their very great sorrow and distress, tliat 
no compact limiting the power of the 
[Pitpal] church was accounted sacred and 
inviolable at Rome. For they were de- 
prived of their schools and of very many of 
their churches, dispossessed of tlnur property 
by various artifices, and often visited though 
innocent with the severest punishments.^ 
The posterity of the Waldenscs living en- 
closed in the valleys of Piedmont were 
sometimes exposed to the most exquisite 
suilcrings on account of their perseverance 
in maintaining the religion of their fathers, 
and especially in the years IG-V2, 1(>55, and 
1685, when the Savoyards cruelly attacked 
that unhappy people with fire and sword.** 
I'he infractions of the treaty of Westphalia 
and of the Germanic liberties secured by 
that treaty, arising from this preposterous 
zeal for the welfare and extension of the 

* Sco tliG Ilistorhi Diplonvitka dt^ Statu Itdigionis 
I'.mngcliae in Hungaria, GO, X’c.; Dobrezonus, ///.»•- 
toria Eedexite HtfonnniiC in Hungaria, lib. ii. p. 4 17, 
iSfO.; Schelhorn, in the Museum U elaetinam. tom. viii. 
j). IG— 90. [After some previous events which occurred 
in the year 1G70, a conspiracy of some Hungarian 
nobles against the emperor in IG71 gave the Catholics 
a favourable opportunity to gratify their thirst for per-r 
sccution. The noblemen wore put to death as we learn 
from civil history; but at the same time, for three suc- 
cessive years nearly all the evangelical churches were 
taken from them by force, and the Lutheran ar«d 
Ueformed ministers and sclioolmasters, as participators 
in the conspiracy and insurrection, were summoned a 
part of them to Tirnau and others to I’roshurg. When 
they appeared, a paper wa.s presented to tiiem to sign, 
which was very injurious to their eccle.sia.stical rights. 
And as they refused to .sign it, they were thrown into 
noisome prisons where tliey fared hard enough. From 
those in 1G75 many of tliem were condemned to the 
galleys and were sent to Najdes, where however the 
intercession of the Dutch admiral De Ruyter procured 
them freedom The other prisoners, at the intercession 
of the republic of Holland, were also set at liberty. — 
SchL 

* See Regenvolscius, TJutoria Eedesiastiew Shoonite, 
lib. ii. cap. xv. p. 21G, 235, 253. Wliat was undertaken 
against the Polish dissidents (as they were called) after 
the times of Regenvolscius [after a.d. 1652] may bo 
learned from various writings published in our times. 
See Erskine's Sh tches qf Chwdi Hist. vol. ii. p. 147, 
&c. — Mur. 

3 See Gilles’ Hixtoire Eedesiaxtique dex Eglixes Van- 
daises, chap, xlviii. &c. p. 339, Geneva, 165G, 4to [also 
Leger’s Hixtoire des Eglisex Vaudaises, part ii, chap. 6 — 
22, and Boyer’s uihrSge de V Histoire des Vauduis, chap. 

X xxvi. p. 64—235, of the Engliah translation. Loud. 

1693. The dukes of Savoy and the kings 'of France 
made open war upon these unfortunate Protestants, and 
actually expelled them from the country in 1686. Three 
years after, most of them returned, but whole congrega- 
tions remained permanently in foreign lands, and par- 
ticularly in the territory of WUrtemberg.— Mwr. 
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Romish church, were so many and so great 
in many parts of Germany as to supply 
matter enough for large volumes.^ And so 
long as it shall remain the established be- 
lief at Rome, that God has given to the 
Romi.sh clmreh and to its head dominion 
over the whole Christian world, it can never 
be expected that tho.^e can live in security 
and safety who renounce subjection to it. 
For they will always be looked upon as 
rebellious citizens, whom their legitimate 
sovereign lias a right to jiunish according 
to his pleasure. 

9. The faithful servants of the Roman 
pontiff at length succeeded in this century 
in completely purging both Spain and 
France cf the last remaiirs of heresy. In 
Spain, the dc^scendants of the Moors or 
Saracens, who once held the sovereignty 
over a considerable part of that country, 
liad long lived intermingled with the other 
citizens and wore considerably numerous. 
They were indeed Christians at least in 
profession and outward behaviour, ami in- 
dustrious, useful to the country, and inju- 
rious to no one ; but they were not a little 
suspected of a secret inclination towards Mo- 
hammedan ism, the religion of their fathers. 
Tlie clergy therefore did not cease to im- 
portune the king till he had delivered the 
country^ from this pest, and expelled fj om 
his territories the whole multitude of Sara- 
’ cens, whose numbers were immense. By 

this measure the Spanish commonwealth 
indeed suffered a great loss, the sad effects 
of which are felt to the present time; but 
the church, which is far more important and 
excellent than the civil state, deemed herself 
so much the more benefited by it.® The 
Reformed in France, commonly called Hu- 
guenots, having been long borne down by 
various oppressions and well nigh destroyed, 
sometimes by crafty and concealed plots 
and at other times by open and violent 
attacks, were at last most cruelly compelled 
either secretly to flee their country or to 
embrace, most reluctantly and against their 
consciences, the Romish religion. This 
long persecution, than which a greater or 
more cruel has not occurred in modern 
times, will more suitably be explained in 
the history of the Reformed church. 

10. All the efforts, devices, and plans 
which the boldest and most versatile ge- 
niuses could originate, were employed to 
bring Great Britain and Ireland again under 
the Romish yoke. But all these attempts 

* The Histories of religious grievances by the learned 
Struve and Holftnann, composed in German, are in 
everybody's hands. 

i Geddes, History qf tlie Expulsion qf the Moi'iscoes 
out qf Spain, in his Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. 1. p, 
59. &c. 
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failed. In the beginning of the century, 
some nefarious miscreants, burning with 
hatred of what they regarded as a new and 
false religion and prompted by the counsel 
of three Jesuits, of whom Henry Garnet 
was the chief, determined to destroy at a 
stroke king James I. with his son and the 
wliole British parliament, by means of gun- 
powder which they had concealed under the 
house where the parliament usually met. 
For they had no doubt if these could be 
destroyed, moans would occur for reinstating 
the old religion and giving it its former 
ascendancy. The English call this horrid 
conspiracy the Gunpowder Plot. But Divine 
Providence caused it to be wonderfully 
discovered and frustrated when it was ripe 
for execution.* More gentle and cautious 
was the procedure during the reign of 
Charles I. the son of James. For the king 
being of a mild and effeminate character 
and apparently not far removed from Ro- 
mish sentiments, having also a French wife 
who was devoted to the Romish worship, 
and being guided chiefly by the counsels of 
AYilliam Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, 
an honest man undoubtedly and not un- 
learned, but immoderately attached to what 
was ancient in ecclesiastical matters, it 
scorned probable that England might be- 
come reconciled with the Roman pontiff 
more easily by caresses and promises than 
by commotions and bloodshed.* But this 
(•xpectation was frustrated by that lament- 
able civil war, in which Laud as well as 
Charles were beheaded, and Oliver Crom- 
well, a man of energy, foresight, and 
cunning, and one who dreaded even the 
shadow of the Romish religion, was placed 
at the head of the government with the title 
of Protector of the commonwealth of Eng- 
land. The expectation was revived when 
Charles II. was raised to the throne of his 
father to the immoderate joy of the people; 
and it revived with increased confidence and 
satisfaction. For the king himself, as ap- 
pears now from very, abundant testimony,* 

* Rapln, Uistoire (V ^ngleterre, llvr. xviii. tome vii. 
p. 40, &c.; Hoidcpger, ithtoria Papatw, Period, vil. 
p. 211, 291, &c. [Huine’g Uitt. of England, chap. xlvi. 
vol. V. p. 60, !kc.—Mur, 

* See Corrl’s Etat Present de VEgUse Romaine, p. 
315, K'C.; Neal's Hist, qf the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 
194. Ac. 

8 Burnet’s History qf His Own Times, vol. i. book ill. 
p. 603, Ac. 606, Ac. [and book i. p. 73, 74.— /l/wr.] 
Neal's qf the Puritans, \o\, iv. p. 233, 237, 534 
[ed. Boston, 1817, vol. iv. chap. iv. p, 255, Ac. — Mur.'\ 
Rapin, Histoire d* Angleterre, livr. xxiil. tome ix. p. 160. 
[Hume's Hist, qf Eng. chap, l.vili. vol. vl. p. 374; and 
especially chap. Ixvi. vol. vii. p. 3, note, where It is 
proved that Charles 11. entered into a treaty with the 
king of France in the close of the year 1609 or the 
beginning of 1670, for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Protestant religion in England and establishing popery 
on its ruins. — Mur, 


had already been secretly initiated in the 
Romish worship during his exile ; and his 
only brother James II. the heir to the 
crown, had openly apostatized from the 
religion of the English nation to that of 
Rome. But Charles was prevented from 
doing anything in favour of popery by his 
native indolence, extreme fondness for dis- 
sipation, and an indifference to all religion 
tending to extreme impiety; and James by 
his immoderate eagerness to consult the 
wishes of the Romanists, and to follow the 
rash counsels of the Jesuits whom he kept 
about him, inflicted an incurable wound 
both upon the Romish religion and upon 
himself. For being created king after his 
brother’s death, he in the most open man- 
ner and therefore most injudiciously, sup- 
ported the languishing cause of popery m 
England and Ireland ; and to do this more 
effectually, he fearlessly trampled upon 
those rights and liberties of the nation which 
were hdd most sacred and precious. Exas- 
perated by these measures of the king, the 
people of England in the year 1G88 in- 
vited over from Holland his son-in-law, 
William prince of Orange ; and his valour 
obliged his fiither-in-law to flee an exile into 
France, and deprived the friends and pro- 
moters of the Romish religion of all hope of 
recovering England to the Romish church.* 
11. When the wiser patrons and pro- 
moters of the Romish cause perceived that 
little success attended violence and war, 
they concluded that the reluctant minds of 
the Protestants must be overcome by milder 
measures and by covert artifices. But all 
of them were not disposed to adopt precisely 
the same course. Some resorted to public 
disputations between distinguished men of 
the two communities, indulging an expec- 
tation which the numerous vain attempts of 
the preceding age could not but weaken, 
that in such colloquies the more strenuous 
adversaries of the papal supremacy could 
either be vanquished or at least softened 
Others thought that contests should be 
avoided, and consultations rather should be 
held by the dissidents in order to agree 
upon a compromise, and therefore that less 
weight and importance should be attributed 
to the points of disagreement than had be- 
fore been usual. Lastly, there were others 
who, belicvinjT that the former disputants 
on the side of the Romish church possessed 

* These events are very accurately described by Bur- 
net and Ra|>in ; by the former in the second volume of 
the Histmy of His Own Times (which has been trans- 
lated from English into both French and German), and 
by the latter in his Histoire d' Angleterre, tome x. Add 
Neal's Hisioty qf the Puritans, vol. Iv. chap. xi. p. 536, 
&c. [And Hume’s History qf England, vol. vii. cliap. 
Ixx. Ixxi.— Mur. 
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vigour and spirit enough but were deficient 
in skill, judged that new attacks should be 
mado; and these of course invented new 
modes of reasoning against heretics. 

12: At the very commencement of the 
century, a.d. 1001, some distinguished 
Lutheran divines, by authority of Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria and Philip Lewis, elector 
i’alatine, disputed at Ratisbon with three 
Jesuits of great fame, respecting the rule 
of faith and practice and the judge of reli- 
gious controversies, subjects which em- 
brace nearly the whole controversy between 
the Protestants and Roman Catholics. In 
the year 1015, Wolfgang William, prince 
Palatine, who had apostatised to the Ro- 
mish faith, held a disputation at Newburg 
between James Keller, a Jesuit, and James 
Ileilbronn, a Lutheran. In the year 1045, 
Uladislaus, king of Poland, called the more 
distinguished theologians, papists as well 
as Lutherans and Reformed, to a meeting 
at Thorn in Prussia, to deliberate amicably 
on the means of putting an end to the 
existing religions controversies; which de- 
sign of the king procured for this discussion 
the name of the Charitable Conference. 
A little after, in 1051, Ernest, landgrave 
of Hesse, in order to give a plausible air to 
that apostacy to the Romish camp which 
he had before resolved on, ordered Vale- 
rianus Magnus, a celebrated Capuchin 
divine, to hold a discussion particularly 
with Peter Ilaberkorn, a divine of Giessen, 
in the castle of Rbeinfels. Among the 
private disputes of this kind the most noted 
of all was that of John Claude, a very 
learned divine of the French Reformed 
church, with that superior man of the Ca- 
tholic church, James Benigne Bossuet, in 
the year 1G85. All these conferences had 
one and the same result. Neither party 
could convince the other, but each exas- 
perated and alienated the other from itself 
more than, bcfori!. ‘ 

1 Whoever wishes for a fuller account of these con- 
ferences may consult the writers mentioned by Sagit- 
tarius, Introduct. in Ilutoriam Kocles. tom. ii. p. ir»G9, 
1581, 1592, 1698. Claude and llossuet each wrote and 
published the history of the dispute between ihcin. 
Bossuet’s book is entitled, Confmence avec M, Claude 
sur la matiere do /* Eglise, Paris, 1 fi83, 1 2mo. In answer 
to this, Claude published his, Heponse au lime de M, 
dii Meaux^ intitule Conference avec M. Claude^ k la 
llaye, 1683, 8vo. [The conference at Ratisbon was 
between seven Lutheran and three Catholic divines, 
and occupied fourteen sessions, ending Nov. 28. Both 
parties afterwards published the Acts of this Confe- 
rence, which produced farther controversy, each party 
accusing the other of misrepresentation. See Schmidt's 
Continuation qf SagiUaHus* Introduction^ p. 1569, &q. 
There was a conference appointed at Durlach in 1612, 
by order of Geo. Frederick margrave of Baden, and 
Francis duke of Lorrain. The latter at the request of 
the Jesuits forbade the Protestants to draw Inferences 
from Scripture, and required them to cite only direct 
categoric^ declarations of the Biltle against the Catho- 
lics. These terms the Protestant divines refused, and 
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13. The whole plan and method of those 
who attempted a reconciliation between the 
Protestants and the Papists consisted in 
efforts to make it appear that the parties 
did not disagree so much as they supposed; 
and that there was not so much need of a 
discussion [of the points at issue] as of a 
careful and perspicuous explanation of those 
doctrines of the Romish community which 
were offensive to their opponents, in ord(3r 
to remove entirely all controversy and 
unite the minds of both in bonds of har- 
mony. But in pursuing this general plan 
they varied so much from each other, that 
it was apparent they needed to come to 
some agreement among themselves, before 
there could be ground for listening to the 
counsels and advice they gave. The prin- 
cipal man among those who exerted their 
ingenuity in this way was Armand Richelieu, 
that very powerful French minister of state, 
who spared neither promises nor threaten- 
iiigs, nor arguments nor persuasions, in 
order to bring the French Reformed Chris- 
tians to unite with the Catholics.* The 

the couforoiicG ended. Its Acts wore published, Stras- 
burg, ir»M,4to. — The conference at Newburg embraced 
but two sessions, as Heilbronn, by advice of his friends, 
refused to appear at the third. It related wholly to the 
correctness of the citations from the fathers in a book 
published by Heilbronn, entitled Uncatkolio Popery. 
Keller published his account of the conference, Ingolst, 
1615, 4to, and Heilbronn bis account, Ulm, 1616, 4to. 
The conference at Thorn was occasioned l)y the Ko- 
fonned preacher at Dantzig, BartholomcwNigrinus, who 
had become a Catholic, at»d porsuadcnl the king that 
such a confon^nce would bo atterjdod by good conse- 
quences. But the result did uot answer the expectations 
from it. The history of the eonferenoo and of the 
subsequent written discussions is given by Hartknoch, 
In Dio PreussivJi. Kirchenhutoi-ie, vol. iv. chap. iv. — 
Sec Schlegel’s note here. — Mur. [On these and other 
attempts towards cflfccting a union among various sec- 
tions of the church catholic, see Tabaraud, llistoire 
Critiipie den ProjeU formes depuis Troin Cevt sins pour (a 
lieunion des Communions Chretiennes, Paris, 1 824. This 
work is from the pen of a Romaiiist, and accordingly 
the whole subject is viewed through a distorted medium. 
It contains, however, much useful information. — R. 

» Simon, Lettres Choisiex, tome i. p. 31, 32, &c. new 
edit. ; Baylo, Didinnnnire, tome i. art. Amyrauty note 
i. p. IK-I ; art. liertulieu, note c. p. 484 ; tome li. art, 
Ferriy noted, p. 1169; tome iii. art. MilHiere, p. 1.98i, 
and elsewhere. [To Amyraiit, an eminent French Pro- 
testant divine and professor at Sauinur, Richelieu 
commissioned a .foMuit named Andebort to offer a 
negotiation for a union of the Protestants and Cal- 
vinists. The .Icgult stated that for the sake of peace, 
the king and his minister were willing to give up the 
invocation of creatures, purgatory, and the merit of 
good works ; that they would limit the power of the 
pope ; and if the court of Rome would consent to it, 
they would croafe a patriarch ; that the cup should 
allowed to the laity ; and that some other relaxations 
might be made. Amyraut mentioned the eucharist. 
The Jesuit said no change i|i that was proposed. 
Amyraut said, then nothing can be done. Here the 
conference of four hours' length terminated. See 
Bayle, ubi rMpm.— Beaulieu, a Protestatit professor of 
theology at Sedan, was suspected but without grounds 
of a willingness to sacrifice some doctrines In order to 
produce a union. He had only mainUdned that many 
of the disputes of theologians were about words rather 
than things. Yet it appears that Marshal Turenne 
sounded Beaulieu on the subject of a union. See 
Bayle, ubi n/pra.— Paul Fcrri a as an eloquent French 
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course pursued by this illustrious man was 
followed, yet with unequal steps and with 
less influence, by the German Jesuit James 
Masenius, ‘ by Adolphus Godfred Volusius a 
divine of Mentz,* by Matthew Praotorius a 
Prussian, 3 by Augustin Gibbon do Burgo, an 
Irishman who was a professor at Erfurth,^ 
by llenrj^ Marcellus a Jesuit,® and by some 
others of less fame. In more recent times, 
no one has entered upon such an attempt 
with more foresight and sagacity than 
Jiunes Bcnigne Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, 
a man^of uncommon genius and exlraordi- 
iniry prudence, whose Exposition of the 
Catholic Faith aims exclusively to show, 
that a short and easy way of return to the 
Ivomish religion would be open to the Pro- 
testants, if they would only judge of its 
nature and principles, not according to the 
views entertained of it by their teachers, 
but as it really is.® After him, John Dezius, 

Protostaiit preacher at Mentz. His enemies circtilatod 
die false report that he was one of tlie I'rotestant 
ministers whom Cardinal Richelieu had persuaded to 
agree to a union of the Protestant and Catholic 
churches. See Ihii'le, ubi supni. — Tlieophilus Brachet 
Sieur dc la Milletiere was a Protestant minister in 
France, who turned Catholic in 1045, after being 
silenced for attempts to unite the Protestant and Catholic 
churches on terms dishonourable to tiie former. Ho 
wrote and puldishcd much on the subject. See Bayle, 
nhi supra.— Mur. [See also Tabarnud, Ilistoire des 
l*r(\jvts pour la Umnion des Communions Chretienries, for 
the proceedings of Kiclielieu, p. 200, and for an account 
of I^a Milletidre, p. 375, &o. — H. 

* See Spanheim’s Sfrietuun ad Bossucti Expositioneni 
Fidei CulhuUr.c, in his 0pp. Theol. tom. iii, par, ii. p. 
1012. [Masenius published some books on the subject 
of a union, which were answered by the Protestants. 
—Mur. 

* He published Aurora Pads lieli^Iosui Duume f’eri- 
tuti Arnirn, Mentz, 100.5, 4to. 

^ In his 'J’uba Pads, concerning which, see Hayle’s 
Nunrelles de la llepubliqae des Lettres, A.n. iG85, p. 1,30!/. 
[He was a Lutheran minister when he wrote the book, 
but ho soon after became a Roman Catholic. — Sdil. 

4 In his Lutkero- Culdnisinus Schismnticus quidem, sed 
Recondliabilis. [He was an Augiistinian Ph*emito, who 
after long wandering about settled in Germany, and 
<lied at Erfurth in 1070, as ex-provinciul of his order 
and professor of theology. — Schl, 

* The Sapientia Padjica of Marcellus was, by order 
of the duke of Gotha, confuted by Seldius, 

^ Of this little book and its fortunes, very much 
might bo said and not without protit. Among many 
others, see Pfaflf, Historia Literur. Theotogi<e, tom. ii. 
p. 102 ; Le Clerc, Biblioth. Universelle et tlisfor. tome 
\\. p. 438. [It is remarkable that nine years passed 
before this book could obtain the pope’s approbation. 
Clement X. refused it positively. Nay, several Roman 
Catholic priests were rigorously treated and severely 
persecuted for preaching the doctrine contained in the 
Exposition of Jlossuet, which was moreover formally 
condemned by the university of Louvain in the year 
1685, and declared to be scandalous and pernicious. 
The Sorbonne also disavowed the doctrine contained 
In that book ; though by a late edict we learn that the 
fathers of that theological seminary have changed their 
opinion on that head, and tTOs given a new instance 
of the variations which reign in the Romish church, 
that boasts so much of its uniformity in doctrinal 
matters. The artifice which was employed in the 
composition of this book, and the tricks which were 
used In the suppression and alteration of the first edi- 
tion that was given of it, have been detected with great 
.sagacity and evidence by the learned and excellent 
archbishop Wake, in the introduction to his Exposition 
qf the Doctrines qf the Church qf England, See. See 
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a Jesuit of Strasbur^, undertook to demon- 
strate the same thing though with less 
success, in a book in which he endeavours to 
prove that there is no disagreement or but 
very little between the Council of Trent 
and the Augsburg Confession, than which 
no two systems can bo more unlike.^ All 
these and some others undertook upon their 
own responsibility alone to remove the 
difficulties which prevented our ancestors 
from uniting with the pontIT; but Chris- 
topher de Roxas, bishop of Tina in Bosnia, 
came forward clothed with public authority 
or at least professing to be so ; and in the 
year 1G86 and onward he visited the prin- 
cipal Protestant courts in Germany, not 
only holding out the prospect of a new and 
more free council than that of Trent, but 
also giving assurance that the pontiff would 
freely grant to his returning children, the 
Protestants, whatever privileges and im- 
munities they might demand, if they would 
only cease to decline the very mild govern- 
ment of the common father of Christians. 
But it was not difficult for theologians nor 
for the more discerning statesmen also to 
discover that this was only a snare, and 
that the Romish bishops aimed not so much 
to bring about an honourable and stable 
peace, as to introduce again the ancient 
I system of slavery.® 

also his two J)efenc(’.<t qf that Exposition, in which the 
perfidious sophistry of Bossuet is unmasked and refuted 
in the most satisfactory manner. There was an e.\- 
ocllent answer to Bossuet’s book published by M. do la 
Bastidc, one of the most enfinont Protestant ministers 
in Krauoe. This answer the French prelate took no 
notice of during eight years, at the end of which he 
published an advertisement in a new edition of his 
Exposition, which was designed to remove the objec- 
tions of lia Bastidc. The latter replied in such a 
demonstrative and victorious manner, that the learned 
bishop, notwithstanding all his eloquence and art, Wiis 
obliged to quit tlie field of controversy. See a very 
interesting account of this insidious work of Bossuet, 
and the controversies it occasioned, in the Bibliotheque 
des Sciences, published at the Hague, tome xviii. p. 20. 
This account, which is curious, accurate, ample, and 
learned, was given partly on occasion of a now edition 
of the Exposition printed at Paris in 1761, and accom- 
panied with a Latin translation done by Fleury, and 
partly on occasion of Burigny’s Fie de Bossuet, pub- 
lished the same year at Paris.-— Afoc^. 

^ The book is entitled. La Reunion des Protestans de 
Strasburg d V Eglise Romaine, Strasb. 1089, 8vo. See 
Spener’s Theological Reflections (in German), vol. i. p. 95. 

® See the collections in Jilger’s Historia Eccles. sacul. 
xvli. and in Weismann’g Historia Eccles, scecul. xvii. 
p. 735. There are also extant other proposals for 
union made known at the German courts in the year 
1660 by the elector of Mentz, by order and authority (as 
it is said) of the Roman pontiff, and which Gruber has 
published in the Commercium Epistolicum Leibnitia^ 
num, tom. i. p. 411-415: add p. 426, &c.— [Christopher 
Rojas (Roxas, Rohas, or Rorhas) de Spinola was a 
native Spaniard, and first came to Vienna in 1666 as 
confessor to the Infanta Margaretha Theresa, the first 
wife of the emperor Leopold. In the year 1668, he 
was made bisiiop of Tina in Croatia, and in 1685, 
bishop of Ncustadt Wienerlsch In Lower Austria. 
While bishop of Tina, his bishopric affording him 
little employment, he travelled atraut Germany with 
the approbation of pope Innocent XI. as a negotiator 
with the Protestants for their return to the ^urch of 
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Chap, r.] HISTORY OF THE 

14. These Romish peacemakers found 
among the Protestants, especially among 
the Reformed, some divines whose natural 
dislike of contention, or whose hope of 
obtaining fame and making their fortune, 
induced them to listen to these overtures, 
and to assert that the points in controversy 
between the two commanities were not of 
such magnitude as to forbid all union. 
Among the French Reformed, Lewis le 
Blanc, a man otherwise possessed of dis- 
C(*rnment, together with tiis disciples, fell 
under a suspicion of this fault. * It is more 
certain, that 'fheophilus Brachet de la Mil- 
Ictlere, and Huisseaux a divine of Saumur, 
Tanaquil Faber, and some others, were 
chargeable with this conduct.^ Aniong 


Rome. The emperor Leopold also employed him In 
civil negotiations, and in IdIM empowered him to 
fiogotiate a reconciliation with Romo with his Protes- 
tant subjects in Hungary and Transylvania. The terms 
ho offered the Protestants were: 1. The suspension of 
the decrees of Trent, and tlio assembling a new council 
in which the Protestants and Catholics should each 
have an C(iual mimher of voters, and the decisions of 
Trent undergo a new and impartial investigation. If. 
The acquittal of the Protestants from the charge of 
heresy, provided they would cease to call the pope Anti- 
christ. HI Communion in both kinds, marriage of 
priests, continuance in their possession of church pro- 
perty, abolition of auricular confession, and public 
worship in the vernacular tongiie. In respect to the 
authority of the pope and traditions, he did not express 
himself clearly. — The archliishop of Mentz who hud 
hetai active In promoting the Peace of Westphalia, 
after sendirjg an envoy to Romo and consulting the 
electors of Treves and Cologne, hedd several meetings 
with tlie German Catholics who were solicitous for the 
peace of the country, at Mentz, 'I'revos, Darmstadt, 
Rome, and olscwhcro ; and then made the following 
proposals to tho Protestants at Ratisbon : I. That 
twelve Lutheran and twelve Catholic divines should 
meet together, swear to act honestly and in good faith, 
without fraud or .subterfuge, as they should answer it 
to God. II. That they should examine the religious 
disputes, and decide them according to the Bible only. 
HI. That to enable them to agree, they should first 
make a new translation of the Bible. IV. That what- 
ever a majority of them agreed to should be c«)nsidered 
as valid articles of faith. V. That both the decrees of 
the council of Trent and tho Augsburg Confession 
should be examined, article by article, and judged of 
according to the Scriptures. As preliminary articles, 
it was proposed to yield: 1. Worship in the German 
language. II. Marriage of bishops and tho secular 
clergy, but not of monks and nuns. HI. Tho abolition 
of auricular confession in Germany and the other Pro- 
testant countries, but not in Spain and Italy, where 
for certain reasons It was esteemed necessary. IV. 
Every one to bo at liberty to pray to the saints or not. 
V. Purgatory no longer to be an article of faith. V I. 
Communion In both kinds to be allowed. VII. The 
pope no longer to bo regarded as universal judge, but 
only as .‘rst priest and bishop of tlio church. Difficult 
questions of conscience may bo laid before Inin, but 
none shall be compelled to follow his decisions. V I H. 
Christians to bo hereafter divided Into two classes, the 
Ancient Catholics and the Reformed Catholics, who 
should regard each other as brethren. Cardinals to be 
taken from both classes, and an equal number from 
each. — To these propositions tho Lutheran courts 
raised many objections, and tho whole project was 
soon abandoned. See Schrocckh’s Kirchrngcach. seit. 
dir liejurm. vol. vii. p. 98, &c. and Schlegel’s note 
here, — Mur-. 

* See Baylo, Dictionnairi*, tome i. p. 484, 8rc. [art. 
Benulim. See also note 2, p. 74.'>, al>ove. His whole 
name was Louis le Blanc Sieur de Beaulieu. — Mur. 

* Concerning Milleti^re, see Buyle, Dictiortnaire,iome 
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tho English, Willijim Forbes espeeially 
showed himself ready to compromise u 
great part of the controversies which sepa- 
rate us from the Romanists.® Among the 
Dutch, no man of information can well be 
ignorant how much Hugo Grotius was dis- 
posed to unite all sects of Christians toge- 
ther, and espeeially to excuse and give 
favourable views of the papists.'* But tlu^se 
and the others (whom we omit to mention) 
obtained only this Howard for their well- 
intended labours, that they oiTended both 
parties and drew upon themselves a great | 
weight of odium. In this class of divines ' 
who burned with a preposterous zeal for i 
union with the Romanists, many reckon j 
George Calixtiis, a very learned professor ; 
in the university of Helmstadt ; that is, 
the very man than whom no one p«‘rhaps 
in this century more learnedly and lucidly 
demonstrated the errors and defects of tho 1 
papal church, and no one more uniformly 
alUrined that the decrees and the denuncia- 
tions of the Council of Trent destroyed all ! 
hope of healing the division. The reason i 
why he was thought to lean towards this i 
class was, that he used softer language than 
was customary rcsi)e(jtjng some controv(*r- i 
aies, and that he believe(i the first princi- ! 
pies of the Christian religion were not ^ 
absolutely subverted by the Romanists, but I 


ill. p. 1982 [and note in p. 7i(i, above.] Concerning Hui.s- ] 
Hoaux and Ins pacillo propOMtions, see Simon, Li'tfirs I 
tomeiii. p. 14, and Ayrnon, Sjjtiodes Natiniuinx : 
da I' Eglhex lii'fnrmeir tm Enmrn. tome ii. p. 7<i5. 
[itulck’s Synodicim in (iallin Rrjhrmdta, vol. ii. p. 
.^U, Ac. — A/ar.] On Faber’s attempt, see Morboff, 
Pofi/liixtor. tom. i. p. 295. 

3 His Conxidint/iorinx ModoxtiP. (;t Pifrijinr Controirr- 

xiarumde JadiJi('atiotv\ Pta-gaforio, Ac. were publisbed 
Lond. Hvo, and in Gcrinony, with oorreetions by 

Fabrioius, a divine of Helmstadt. He is highly ex- 
tolled by Grabe, in bis notes to Bull’s llannoriia J4nox- 
toUm, p. 19. Nor were his probity and very exemplary 
life unworthy of praise. Yet the wiser among the 
English cannot but admit that he favoured the Kornksh 
party too mueb. See Burm t's iHxturif nf hix Ou-n 
Timax, vol. i. p. 22. He was of course much corn- 
mondod by the papists. Soi* Simon’s Lrftres Choisirx, 
tome iii. lettr. .wiii. p. 119. He was undoubtedly one 
of those who di<l most to persuade the Kngll.Hh (wlie- 
thcr right or wrong), Uiat king Charles 1. and William 
Laud had designs of again restoring the Romisli religion 
in England. [William Forbes was liy Charles I. under 
tho direction of Laud, appointed the first bishop of 
Edinburgh, on tlio 2()th of .January, 1G.’14, and he died 
on tho 1st of April following, h iving occupied the see 
only nine week.s. When principal of the Marisclial 
Goliego, Aberdeen, he had delivi^rod the substance of 
the work above mentioned in Ids lectures, and it was 
not till twenty-four years after his death that it was 
published from notes taken at the time. It Is therefore 
difficult to say how far it may bo depended on as con- 
veying bis sentiments fully and accurately. What 
would Mosheirn have said of the present Puseyite party i 
in the Church of England, who have gone far be- 
yond Forbes in their attempts to bring that church ! 
into closer conformity with the Roman ? — R. 

4 Here may be consulted with advantage, though he 

is partial to Grotius, tho author of the book, Gtotii 
Mittiei ab Iniquii Obtrectatoribus Eindimti, tom. ii. p. 
54.L H2C, Ac. I 
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only loaded and deformed by a great mul- 
titude of intolerable opinions. 

15 , This band of paciicators, which was 
badly marshalled and weak from its own 
discords, was easily put to flight by a 
moderate cflbrt ; but stronger forces were 
necessary to withstand those among the 
papists who devised new modes of warfare. 
These have usually been called Methodists ; 
and they were cluefly of that ingenious 
nation the French, whom perpetual con- 
flicts with the very learned Huguenots (as 
tlu; Protestants of France are called) had 
rendered extremely fond of disputation 
and export in it for that age. They may 
very suitably be divided into two classes. 
The first class imposed hard and unreason- 
able laws of argumentation upon the Pro- 
testants, and resembled those generals who 
con(^entrate their troops in fortresses and 
surround themselves with ramparts, to en- 
able them more easily to resist the assaults 
of their foes. Of this class was Francis 
V(.*ron, a J esuit, who was of opinion that the 
enemies of the Romish religion ought to 
prove their doctrines by explicit declara- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, and therefore 
j preposterously forbade their resorting to any 
inferences, necessary consequences, or argu- 
! mentation;* Barthold Nihusius, an apos- 
tate;* the brothers named Walcnburg and 

* Rlusicus, Do Usa Principioruni Rntionis in Co7itro- 
verxiis 'J'/trolopicis-, lib. i. cap. iv. j). 2‘i ; Callxtus, />/- 
frrexsio d<‘ Noiut,Tp. 125, &c.; Simon, Lrttres Chokies^ 
tomo i. p. 276. [Tho famous controversial preacher 
Voron, who utidor the protection of the French court 
travelled about challenging the Huguenota to public 
disputation and conference, from the year 1622 onward, 
coivjposed a book with tho Thrasonic title : Mt'lhodm 
n>nui,Jaciliset soHd/t, Ihvresin ex Fundamviitodestruv^idi, 
rt rrfutandi Confrsxionem (iallicum, Augustunam, 
Saxonicam, Libras dvnique ornnes Thcolagornin Protest 
tantium, Sec . — Scbl. 

5* Haylc, Diti.ionnnire, tome iii. p. 2086, &c. [art. 
Nihusius.} This vain and half-learned man was for- 
merly confuted by Cali.xtus, in his Di<jressi(r de Arte 
Nom contra Nihushirn, a book very well worth reading ; 
TTelmst. 16.34, 4to. [Nihusiu.s was a Lutheran divine, 
cducikted under Cali.xtus at llclrnstadt. Ilut he turned 
Catholic about the year 161 1, after whicli he became an 
abbot and a bishop, and wrote numerous letters and 
tracts in support of popery. He died in 1657. His 
principal work was entitled, Ars nova dicta Sacra Scrip- 
lura u?iico lucrandi e Panlifievs plurimos in partes 
l.utheramrunif detecta nonnihil et suy^csta Theolopix 
IJelmstetcntihuSy Qconjio Cnltxto praserliin et Courado 
f/omeio. Nihusius assumed that the church of Romo 
was an ancient church, and in possession of a system 
of doctrines which she had hold unmolested for ages ; 
of course she was not to bo ousted of her possession by 
any now claimant, unless that claimant could make 
good his title, la this way, he threw all the burden of 
proof on the Protestants, or upon the innovators on tho 
established religion. At the same titne, he forbade 
their reasoning from Scripture by way of inference, 
and required them to bring direct and positive proofs. 
Reasonings he said were human ; positive declarations 
of the Uible were divine. Moreover in reasoning from 
tlie Bible, men differed so widely that there was no 
. knowing what to believe, unless we admitted and con- 
fldeoi tn an infallible Interpreter, namely the pope. 
When it was objected that the poifios had for centuries 
iKsen such dissolute and base characters, that it could 
be supposed they wore the mouth of God to men, 
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others, who deeming it easier to defend their 
cause against attacks than to demonstrate 
its justice, threw the whole burden of proof 
on their adversaries, assuming the ground 
of mere respondents and defendants ; Ar- 
mand Richelieu, who recommended neglect- 
ing the various objections and complaints 
of their adversaries, reducing the whole 
controversy to the single article of the 
church, and placing the divine majesty 
and authority of that beyond all cavils by 
means of conclusive arguments ; and some 
others.® Tlie other class preferred the 
plan of those generals who, to avoid a 
protracted war, resolve to stake all upon 
the issue of a general battle, instead of 
wasting time in sieges and a series of skir- 
mishes; that is, they thought Ixist not to 
weigh one point after another and answer in 
detail all the arguments of opponents, but 
to overwhelm the Protestants at once by 
certain great principles or general argu- 
ments involving the whole subject, or by 
what arc technically called prtpjndida. I'he 
glory, if not of inventing yet of perfecting 
this method, and of disj)laying it with great 
eloquence, is enjoyed by Peter Nicole, a 
Junsenist, who was neither a bad man nor 
an obtuse reason er.^ After him, many 
others supposed there was so much powia* 
in this method, that they believed a single 
argument of this kind, if wisely and pro- 
perly managed, was sufiicient to overthrow 
the whole cause of the Protestants. Ilcnce, 
some opposed the Protestants with the 
single principle of prescription ; others sup- 
posed our case would be desperate, if it 
could be made to appear that the principal 
Reformers were vicious men and destitute 
of virtue ; many believed they should 
divest their antagonists of all means of 
defence, on the ground that religious sepa- 

he replied that the same might be said of some of the 
writers of the Bible, David for instance, Sm. See j 
Bayle, ttA* SM/jn*. — Mur. j 

» For a somewhat fuller account of these matters, ] 
see Strictura ad Expositioneni Fidei Rossutdi, i 

ii» his 0pp. tom. iii. par, ii. p. 1037. Heidegger, ///.s- 
toria Papatus, period vii. sec. ccxviii. p. 316; W'alch, ! 
Kinlvitun^ m die ReliyionsHreit. vol. II. p, 191, &c. ; I 
W'^cismann, Historin Eecles. stecuL xvli. p. 726, atvi 
various others. [Peter and Adrian von Walenburg 
were two brothers, born at Rotterdam, who abandoned 
their country and their religion, and lived at Cologne. 
The first was a titular bishop in Mysia, and sufiVagan 
to Cologne ; the other was the titular bishop of Adrian- 
oplc, and suffragan to Montz. Their works, consisting 
chiefly of controversial pieces against the Protestants, 
were printed together under tlie title of Fratrum 
H nietiburyirnrum Opera, 1670, 2 vols. fol.— Schl. 

* He Is generally supposed to be the author of that 
book confuted by vast numbers, entitled Prejuyez Lfiyi- 
times contra les Caloinistes, Paris, 1671, 8vo, and after- 
wards reprinted several times. This method certainly 
was not the Invention of Nicole, for it seems to differ 
little if at all from the method of cardinal Richelieu. 
We may observe farther, that Richelieu seems rather 
to belong to the second class of Methoaists than to the 
first, where Mosheim has placed him. — Mad. 
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ration or schism is the greatest of all evils, 
if they made it appear that the fathers of 
the Reformed churches were the authors of 
so great a calamity.* Pre-eminent among 
these for the felicity of his genius and the 
copiousness of his eloquence, but not for 
his discernment, was James Benigne Bos- 
suet, who endeavoured to demonstrate 
Iroin the disagreements among the Protes- 
tant teachers, and from the frequent changes 
their church and doctrines had undergone, 
that the church established by Luther was 
not a true church ; and from the perpetual 
uniformity of the Romish church, that it 
was the true church and of divine origin.* 
This appears very surprising as coming from 
a learned man, who could not be ignorant 
that the pontiffs are very subservient to 
times and places and to the opinions of 
men ; and still more as coming from a 
Frenchman, whose fellow-citizens contend 
with so much zeal, that modern Rome dif- 
fers as much from ancient and primitive 
Rome as lead does from gold. 

16 . These eflbrts of the patrons of the 
Romish church, so many and various, 
occasioned indeed the Protestant doctors 
not a little labour, but produced very 
slender elfcets. Some of the princes and 
a few learned men were indu(jed to em- 
brace again the Romish religion which 
I their fathers had renounced, but no one 
' nation or province could be persuaded to 
1 follow their example. Of the highest order 
! of persons, Christina, queen of Sweden, a 
lady of great spirit and genius but preci- 
pitate, and one who preferred her ease, 
pleasure, and liberty, to all other consi- 
derations;* Wolfgang William, count Pala- 


* Spanheim, Dks. de PrtBscripfiitnie in Jiebu* Fidei 
aduerxwt Navos Methodistas, in his Opp, tom. hi. par. 
ii. p. 1079. 

* His llistoire des Fariatiom des Eplises Protestantesy 
Paris, 1688, 8vo, is very generally known. To this day 
tlie papists conlide in it, and place it among their 
strongest bulwarks. And they may contimio to exult 

i in this their great champion and defender if they choose ; 
but if they are not beside themselves and wish to pre- 
serve the head of their church safe, they must be ex- 
ceedingly desirous that Hossuet’s great principle, that 
whatever church frcipieutly modules and ciianges its 
doctrines has not the Holy Spirit, may never he iK lieved 
true by any one wlio is acquainted with the course of 
events at Home. [Against Uossuet, Hasnago wrote his 
famous llistoire des Eglises Ueformees, Itotterdam, 
1690, 2 vols. 8vo. And as Bossuet replied to this in his 
Defenae de V llistoire dei Farvttions, Basnage composed 
his great work, llistoire de V Ejlise depuis J. C.juxt/jp d 

Presenty Rotterd. 1699, 2 vols. fol Schl. [The student 

should consult a late work, elaborately compiled as a 
counterpart to that of Bossuet, by the Rev. S. Edgar, 
one of the ministers of the Presbyterian church in 
Armagh, entitled The Variations of Popery, Uub. 1831, 
2d edit, enlarged, Lond. 1837, 8vo.— ft. 

3 Of this queen and the causes of her defection to the 
* Romish church, there la a very full account in Arcken- 
holz, Memoires de la Heine Christine, which is a very 
interesting and usefhl book. [This vain and ra.sh 
woman, who probably had no fixed religious principles, 
became weary of the cares of govertunont, resigned her 
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tine of the Rhine,^ Christian William, 
marquis of Brandenburg,® Ernest, prince I 
of Hesse,® John Frederick, duke of Bruns- I 
wick,^ and Frederick Augustus, king of | 
Poland,® subjected themselves to the Roman j 
pontiff. Of the men of genius and erudition, 
the illustrious John Christian, baron of 
Boisneburg, privy counsellor to the elector 
of Mentz and a noted Majoenas in that age,® 
Christ. Ronzovius, a knight of Holstein,*® 
Ciispar Scioppius,** Peter Bertius,** Chris- 

crown in 1654, and retired to Italy to enjoy the refined 
society of tliat country. As a preparatory stop to a 
comfortable residence at Rome, while on her way 
thither she changed her religion. — Mar. [See on 
admirable sketch of this remarkable woman, of her 
apostacy, and of her residence at Rome, in Ranke’s 
Popes of Rome, vol. iii. p. 82, &c. — ft. 

■* This prince at his solemn renunciation of Protes- 
tantism in the year 1614 assigned as his reasons the 
common arguments used by Catholics to prove tlie 
truth of their religion and tlie falseliood of the Protes- 
tant. But it was believed at the time and even by 
C.itholic historians, that a principiil motive with him 
was to secure the favour of the enuxjror and of tiio 
Spanish court in order to make sure his heirship to tlie 
duchy of Jullan-Cleves. Sec Scliroockh, Kirehevnesch. 
s, der liefoim. vol. Iv. p. 37<>, ai'd Sclilegel’s note 
here. — Mur. 

‘‘At the capture of Magdeburg by the imperial troops 
in 1030, he was taken prisoner and carried to Vienna, 
whore his conversion took place. The grounds of it, which 
ho pubiisliod, were chiefiy tliat the Protestants liad no 
legitimate priesthood. Sec Schlegcl’s note here. — Mur. 

*» This very learned and good prince was converted in 
1651, by the celebrated Capuchin monk Valerius Mag- 
nus. See Gruber’s Commercium Epislol. Leilmtumuin, 
tom. i. p. 27, 3.5 ; Mihnoires de la iieiw ( hrmtiue, tome 
1. p. 216. But it is mil nifc.st from the writings of lamest 
himself, that he, as wi^Jl as Anthony IJlric duke of 
Brunswick and many otliers, did not go over to such a 
Romish churcli ns actually exists, but to a very different 
one, which has long since ceased to bo and of whicli 
his imagination formed an idea. 

’ Ho put entire confidence in his favourite preacher, 
Honry Julius Blum; and when solicited to apostati/.<*, 
refused unless the Catholics could first convert Blum. 
The Jesuits then applied tlMonsclvc.s to Blum, and 
offered him an income of 2,000 dollars annually If he 
would turn Catholic. Blum consented. A dispute was 
held between them in presence of the duke. Por a 
considerable time Blum answered all the arguments of 
the Jesuits triumphantly ; but at length they adduced 
a new argument which Blum could not withstand, and 
which he told the duke was imanswerahlo. Of course 
ho now openly yielded to popery, and the diikc followoil 
bis example. This was in 16.51. Blum oiitained his 
pension, and at length was made vice-president of the 
supreme court of appeals at Prague. See Schlegel’s 
note here. — iMur. 

3 He was the elector of Saxony, and to qualify him- 
self for the throne of Poland made profession of the 
Catholic religion in the year 1697. See Schronckli’s 
Kirchentjesch. v. d. Ihform. vol. vii. p. 74, and Henke’s 
Kirchetujeaeh. vol. iv. p. 5.59. — Mur. 

3 Ho apostatized to the Romish church in 16.53, fol- 
lowing the example of Plrncst, prince of He.sse, and was 
indeed a man of great distinction, but rather a man of 
letters than a sound roasonor or philosopher. See 
Gruber’s Commercium Epistol. contafning 

his and Conring’s Kpistles, tom. i. p. 35, 37, 39, 4H, .50, 
60, 70, 76, 93. &c. 

•" See Mi'JJor, Cimhria i.iterata, tom. i. p. 520. [lie 
defended Luthi ranism at Helmstadt in 1649. But the 
next year at Romo, the splcniour of tlie jubilee and tiie 
arguments of Lucas Holstenius overcame him. See 
Henke, Kirchengesch. vol, iv. p. 300, 8tc. — Mur. 

H He was a German, learned, ardent, restless. He 
became a papist about a.d. 1600, fell out with the 
Jesuits, and fought much against the Trotestants. See 
Bayle, Dictionnuire, totno iv. art. Siioppius. — Mur. 

13 Bertius w'os rector of the theological college of 
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topher Resold,* Helfr. Ulric Hunniiis,* 
Nicholas Stenonius, a celebrated Danish 
ph^ician,* John Philip Pfei/Ier, a professor 
at Konigsberg,* Lucas Holstenius,^ with his 
kinsman, Peter Lambecius,® Henry Julius 
Blum, prohissor at Helmstadt, a learned 
but vain man,^ Daniel Nessel,® Andrew 
Fromm,® Bartholt Nihusius, Christ. Hell- 
wig, Matthew Praetorius,*® and some others 

licyden. Being an Arminian, he was censured by the 
synod of Dort and afterwards excommunicated. He 
retired to France, became a Catliolic, was a professor 
at I’aris, historiographer to the king, and died in 1G29. 
See Iteea’ Cyrlopaidia^ article Jiertms. — Mur, 

* Resold was a learned and excellent man, professor 
of law at Tubingen, and after his conversion to the 
Romish church in 1G35, professor at Ingolstadt. lie 
published his motives, and appears to have been sincere, 
though the timidity of his character and the troubled 
state of the times seem to have had an influence. His 
revolt was a serious loss to the Protestants. See 
Henke’s Ktrchcnyei-ck. vol. lii. p. 517, and Schlegel’s 
note here. — Mur. 

* lie was the son of the famous jEgidius Hunnius, 
brother to Nicholas. He was professor of law at (.iiessen 
and Marpurg, turned Catholic in 1G31, was madecoun- 

I sellor and vice-chancellor at Treves, and died in 1G3G. 
See Henke and Schlegel, uhi supra. — Mur. 

This celebrated anatomist travelled for improve- 
ment as far as Italy. On his return he was made jwo- 
fessor of anatomy at Copenhagen. But preferring Italy, 
he soon removed to that coutitry. There, at the ago 
of thirty-seven, in the year 1G76 he became a real Ca- 
tholic, changed his profession, was created a titular 
I hi.-ihop, and sent as papal legate into Germany, where 
he died in 1G8G. lie was first a great anatorni.st, and 
then a very sincere Catlmlic and a man of blameless 
life. He wrote many tracts in defence of popery. See 
Mollcr, Cimhria Literata, tom. il. p. KG7, ^:c. — Mur, 

■* For a notice of rfeifler, see Henke’s Kirchengatch. 
vol. iv. p. 305. Ho apostatized in IGIM, published his 
apology for it, and died the next year.— Mur. 

* This distinguished literary man was born at Ham- 
burg in 159G, first studied medicine, but afterw'ards 
devoted himself to Latin and Greek literature and 
to ecclesiastical antiquities. He early travelled to Italy 
and Sicily. Returning, ho pursued study in Holland. 
Being, denied a scholarship at layderj ho left that 
place in disgust, and after travelling a year or two 
settled in Paris, a.d. IG‘24. Here he was promoted, 
became a Catholic and an author. He next went to 
Italy, where he was in high esteem, wa.«i made librarian 
to the pope, and came near to being a cardinal. Ho died 
IGGl, aged 65. Ho was one of the most h.-arned men of 
his age and a sincere Catholic, but not bigoted. See 
Moller, Citnhriit Literata, tom. i. p. 2.')7, and tom. iii. p. 
321-312.— .i/ur. 

Lambecius was a countryman and nephew of 
Holstenius, and a rector at Hauilairg. But he had a 
bad wife, and besides fell also into il! fame as a teacher 
of false doctrine. He therefore abandoned his country, 
office, wife, and religion, and became a librarian at 
Vienna. — Schl. [This very learned man and volumi- 
nous writer and editor died in 1680, aged 52. See 
Muller, Cimhria Literata, tom. i. p. 323, and tom. iii. 
p. ,391-414. 

’ Ho apostatized in 16.54. [See above, note 7, p. 749. 
See Burckard’s Histuria JiihUoth. j4ngustie, jmr. iii. p. 
223, 233; Gruber’s Comtnerrium Epistul. I^eibuiUunutn. 
tom. I. p. 41, 95, 1.35, 1.37. 379, 388, 410, &c. In these 
Epistles he is usually called Florus.'— -A/ur. ! 

» He was the son of Martin Nessel, a rector of Bre- 
men, and studied law. He and his father both turi.vd 
Catholics in 1667 Daniel succeeded Lambecius as 
librarian at Vienna, and died a.d. 1700. Sec Henke’s 
Kirrhingesch. vol. iv. p. 302. — Mur. 

" He was a provo.st at Berlin, and from the year 1662 
laboured much to unite the Protestants and Catholics. 
His apostacy took place at Prague, in 1667. See Henke, 
ul)i supra, iv. p. 303, and Schlegel’s note here.— Mur. 

Concerning Nihusius, see above, note 2, p. 748. j 
Piv torius was noticed also, note 3, p. 746. HcUwig was j 
a physician, and sou-iu-law to J . P. Pfeiffer, mentioned i 


of inferior note and standing, revolted to 
the Romish party. But if you except from 
among them all those who, we are abun- 
dantly assured, were led to this change by 
their domestic misfortunes, by their desire 
to advance their rank and reputation, by 
their inordinate love of wealth and worldly 
advantages, by their fickleness of mind, by 
their imbecility of intellect, or by other 
causes of no better character, you will 
reduce the whole number to a few persons 
whom no one will greatly envy the Roman 
Catholics.** 

17 . Tho.8e Christians of the Ejist who 
were not of the Romish communion, opposed 
the papal envoys no less firmly than the 
Europeans. Nor do the more ingenuous 
Catholics themselves demy, that those who 
give us splendid accounts of the great ex- 
tension of the papal authority among the 
Nestorians and Monophysites, and of the 
favourable disposition of several of the pre- 
lates of these sects towards the Romish 
church, deceive us with fictitious state- 
ments.*® On the other hand, the sovereign 
pontifis sufiered two severe losses in the 
East during this century: the one was in 
Japan, the other in Abyssinia. What oc- 
curred in Japan has alrcai^ been stated, 
among the evils which the Uhristian cause 
in general experienced. It therefore ro 
mains only to give some account of the 
occurrence in Abyssinia or Ethiopia. In 
the beginning of the century, the mission 
to the Abyssinians which had been inter- 
rupted in the preceding century was re- 
newed by the Portuguese Jesuits with very 
favourable auspices. For the emperor 
Susneius, who assumed the name of Seltam 
SegiH’d at his coronation, after his victories 
over his enemies, influenced partly by the 
eloquence of the Jesuits and partly by the 
hope of confirming his authority by the aid j 
of Portuguese troops, committed the di- i 
rection of all religious allairs in the year 1 
1625 to Alphonso Mendc?, a missionary | 
from Portugal ; or, in other words, created 1 

in note 4. lie apostatized with his father-in-law, a.d. i 
1694.— A/wr. | 

• ' Of these men and others of a similar character, an 
account is given by Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, 
part ii. book xvii. chap ill. p. 912, Arc. ; Weisinann’s 
Ilixtoriu Lecles. scBCul. .xvii. p. 738 ; Walch’s Einlritamj 
in die lieHyiom- SlroiHykeiten, vol. 11. p. 728, Ac. 
[Henke’s Kirchmgesehirhte, vol. iii. and iv.] With 
these may be joined the best writers on civil and lite- 
rary history. | 

See the express declarations of Chardin, in various 
parts of the latest editioji of his travels. Add, respect- 
ing the Armenians, Cerri, Ktat Present de I'Ejlite 
liotnainc, p. 170; also concerning the Copts, p. 216, 
222, Ac. That some small but poor congregations were 
collected among these sects no one denies. Thus, near 
tho middle of the century, the Capuchins collected a 
very small company of popish converts among the 
Asiatic Monophysites, Whose prelate resides at Aleppo. 
See Le Uuien, Oriene ChrUtianm, tom. ii. p. 1408. 
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him patriarch of the nation. The next 
year, he not only himself publicly swore 
obedience to the authority of the Roman 
pontilT, but also required all his people to 
forsake the religion of their fathers and to 
embrace that of Rome. But that new i 
prelate with his associates by his ill-timed { 
zeal himself subverted the foundations of 
the papal authority, which appeared to be 
so well established. For in the first place, 
he resolved to subdue the people (the 
greatest part of whom together with their 
ministers held their ancient religion more 
dear than life itself) by means of terror, 
wars, and very severe punishments, in the 
manner of the Portuguese Inquisition. In 
the next place, the prelate ordered those 
who yielded obedience to the commands of 
the emperor to be baptized and consecrated 
anew after the Roman form, as if they had 
previously been entirely without the true 
Christian ordinances, which was an injury 
to the religion of their fathers that the 
clergy regarded with more horror than they 
did the tortures and violence inflicted on 
recusants. And lastly, he did not hesitate 
to rend the commonwealth into factions, 
and to encroach even u[)on the authority 
and the prerogatives of the emperor. Hence 
arose first, civil commotions and formidal)le 
insuiTcctions; then, the indignation of the 
emj)eror himself and a general abhorrence 
of the Jesuits; and finally, a public edict 
of the emperor in 1C31, which gave the 
citizens full liberty to embrace which of the 
two religions they preferred. The son cf 
Scltam, Basilides, who succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father in 1632, 
tiiought proper to clear the country of these 
troublesome strangers ; and therefore in the 
year 1 634 he drove Mendez and the whole 
body of Jesuits and Portuguese from Abys- 
sinia with no kind of indulgence or tender- 
ness.^ From this time onward, such an 
abhorrence of the Roman name became 


1 See Ludolf’s Historia JR.thinpicn, lib. Hi. cap. xli. ; 
Goddes, Church History of Kthiopia, p. 23.3, Xc. ; La 
Croze’s Histoire du, Christianisine d^JCthiopie, p. 79, &c. ; 
Lobo’s Foya^e d* Ahyssmi<\ p. IIG, 130,v 144, and Le 
Grand’s Additions to it, p. 173, and his fourth Disser- 
tation subjoined to vol. ii. p. 32. The judgment of 
tltis learned man respecting the Jesuit Mendez, in this 
Dissertation (iv. p. 30) is worth transcribing; “11 e<U 
ke i souhaiter que le Patriarche no se fut pas cbarg6 
do tant d’affaires” (thus cautiously does he speak of 
Mendez’s lust of power and intrusion Into the affairs of 
the civil government), “ et qu’il n’eftt pas fait taut valoir 
son autorit6 en so conduisant en Abyssinie cornme dans 
un pays d' Inquisition. 11 revolta tout le monde, et 
reiidit les Catholiques, ot en partlculier Ics Jesuits, si 
odleux, quo la haine qu’on a consfte centre eux dure 
encore aujpurd’hui,” [The third Hook of La Croze’s 
History, which relates to the progress and ruin of this 
mission, translated by Mr. Lockrnan into English, 
and inserted in The Travels ef the Jesuits, vol. i. p. 
308, Ac. as also is Poncet's Voyage, mentioned in the 
following note. — Macl. 
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firmly rooted in the breasts of the Abyss i- 
nians, that they most cautiously guarded 
their frontiers lest some Jesuit or other priest 
of the Romish communion should creep into 
the country, and again embroil tlioir com- 
monwealth. The Roman pontiffs at first 
sought to repair the damage done by the 
Jesuits by sending out two French Capu- 
chin monks, and these being stoned to death 
by the Abyssinians, as soon as they were 
discovered, recourse was had to more seen't 
methods; and at last the authority of 
Lewis XIV. king of France was resorted 
to, in order to open a door for the access of 
their missionaries to Ethiopia.* But to the 
present time they have not been able, so 
far as we know, to calm the wakeful indig- 
nation of tli.at highly-incenscd nation.* 

18. We have tliiis far spoken of the ex- 
ternal prosperity or adversity of the Romish 
elinrch, and of the zeal of the pontiffs to 

* Those projects aiHi mentioned l)y Cerri, J‘'tat Pre- 
sent de I' Eg Use liomaine, p. 217, Ac. ; J.e Grand, 
ph nu^nt to LoOo’s Ilinnur. Mthiopicuin, toin. i. p. 181, 
Ac.; tom. li. p. 108, Ac. [Father Lol)o, who riHidod 
nine years in Ethiopia, has given an ckgant and lively 
though simple and fcucciuct description of that vast 
empire, in his Uiuerarinm ACthiopicum. This Itinerary 
was translated into Froiieh l)y M. lo Grand, and en- 
riched by him with several curious anecdotes and dis- 
sertations. lienee Moslieim .sometiinc.s quotes the 
Itinerarium under the title of I'oyape d'Ahyssinir, 
referring to Lo Grand’s French translation of it. — 
AJail] 1 wish the reader to compare the btatemo/its 
made from these documents which are above all suspi- 
cion, by this i)apist(Le Grand) wJio was not unfriendly 
to tlio Jesuits, with the Voyage of that French physi- 
cian, Poncet, who travelled into Ethiopia in the year 
1G98, in company with the Jesuit Brovedent who died 
on the way; which Voyage was publisliod by tlio Je.suit3 
in the fourth volume of the Lettrvs Curleuses et Edi- 
Jinnies des Missions Etmtiucres, Paris, 1713, 8vo fin the I 
ed. Lyons, 1819, tome ii. p. 238, Ac.— /i/ar.J The dis- j 
corning reader may thus learn how much reliance is 
to be put on the statements which the Jesuits give us 
of the friendly dispo^tion of the Asiatic and African 
Christians towards the see of Romo. Alter ingenu- 
ously and candidly making this comparison, ho vs ill 
perhaps declare that Grecian and even Punic faith is 
more to be trusted than that of the Jesuits. 

3 The biographers of Clement XL and especially 
T.antau and Reboulet, amuse us with fables (invented 
perhaps by the Jesuits and their friends), when they 
tell us of the Aby-ssiiiian emperor’s embracing tlic 
Romish religion in the year 17 iL or of his petitioning 
the Roman pontiff in 1703 to send him teachers to 
instruct him and his people. On the contrary, it is 
fully ascertained that but a few years ago the Abyssi- 
nians most rigorously denied not only to all Europeans, 
but also to the Turks, all access to their country; nay, 
they would not allow Egyptian Monophysites wlio 
entered Ethiopia to retuiai again. This is confirmed 
by the best possible testimony in such a case, that of 
Benedict Maillot, who long filled the office of Frer»oh 
consul in Egypt, and was appointed by Louis XIV. 
ambassador to the emperor of Abyssinia, in his Descrip- 
tion dv P Egyptfi, part i. p. 32.'), Paris, 1735, 4to. To 
him we odd Le Grand, who in his Additions to hoio's 
iiinernrium, part 1. p. 222 (published in 1728), after 
faithfully detailing all the projects of the French and 
the popes in our age for introducing Romish priests 
into Abyssinia, subjoins, that all such projects must 
necessarily appear vain and chimerical to persons ac- 
quainted with the state of things In i^thlopia : “ Toutes 
ces entreprises paroitront chim^riques k ceux qul con- 
noissent PAbyssinie et les Abyssiits.” Perhaps the 
mission which is now fitting out at Rome to the Abys- 
sinians, will add new confirmation to this opinion. 

Tiryd 
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extend the limits of their empire 5 we now 
proceed to examine its internal state. The 
ancient form of government was in no re- 
spects changed; yet the officers of the 
cWch were in most countries gradually 
abridged of no small part of their ancient 
ower by the civil authorities. For that 
appy age was everywhere gone by when 
the clergy might excite public commotions, 
engage m civil affairs at their pleasure, 
terrify with their sacred denunciations, and 
impose contributions and other burdens 
upon the citizens. The supreme pontiff 
himself, though saluted with the same ap- 
pellations and titles as formerly, often ex- 
perienced with vast regret that names had 
tost much of their ancient power and import, 
and were still losing more and more. The 
principle formerly held only by the French, 
that the power of the Roman pontiff was 
wholly and exclusively confined to sacred 
and ecclesiastical affairs, and by no means 
extended to secular things, to the property, 
the persons, and the business of the citizens, 
had now become almost the universal opi- 
nion of all kings and princes. The schools 
indeed in most parts of the Romish world, 
with the public writers, extolled the ma- 
jestjr of the pontiff to the utmost of their 
ability; and the Jesuits who wished to be 
thought among the first defenders of the 
Romish see and power, did the same ; and 
even the courts of princes sometimes used 
magnificent language respecting the dignity 
and authority of the iTcad and father of the 
church. But the misfortune was, that in 
this as in other cases men’s actions did not 
accord with their language; and the so- 
vereign princes, when any question or con- 
troversy arose with the court of Rome, 
measured the rights and prerogatives of the 
pontiff, not as formerly by the decisions of 
the schools, but by their own convenience 
and interests. 

19. This the sovereign pontiffs experi- 
enced to their great detriment, as often as 
they ventured in this age to resume their 
former pretensions and to encroach upon 
the jurisdiction of sovereign states. In the 
year 160G, Paul V. a haughty pontifl*, laid 
the Venetians under an interdict, because 
they presumed to punish certain priests 
who had committed crimes, and forbade the 
erection of any more sacred edifices in their 
territories without the consent of the senate, 
and prohibited all farther transfers of estates 
to the clergy without permission from the 
government. But the senate of Venice 
most firmly and vigorously resisted this 
wrong. For in the hrst place they would 
not allow the priests to intermit the sacred 
servic (‘8 as the pontiff commanded ; and the 


Jesuits and Capuchins, who chose to obey 
the pontiff rather than the senate, were 
banished the country. In the next place, 
they ordered Paolo Sarpi, a theologian ol 
the republic who was a monk of the order of 
the Servites and a man of very great genius, 
and other persons deeply learned in civil 
and ecclesiastical law, to demonstrate the 
justice of their cause in several treatises, 
and to inquire with great freedom into the 
true limits of the papal power ; and their 
attacks were so powerful, that Csesar Ba- 
ronius and the other writers, to whom the 
Roman pontiff trusted the defence of his 
cause, could with difficulty stand up against 
them. When at length Paul V. prepared 
for war against the Venetians, Henry IV. 
king of France, interposed and brought 
about a peace, but on terms which were 
not very honourable to the pontiff. * For 
the Venetians could not be induced to 
rescind entirely those decrees which had 
given offence to the Romish bishop, nor to 
allow the banished Jesuits to return to their 
country.® The senate of Venice at that 
time contemplated a secession from the 


» Besides Thuanus (de Thou), and other historians, 
SCO Djinicd’s llistoirfi de France^ tome x. p. 358, &c. of 
tljo recent edit. ; Heidegger’s lliUoria period 

vii. see. eexx. p. 322, &c. ; Jager’s Historia Eccles. 
Sactcl. x\ii. decenn. i. p. 108. But especially the writ- 
ings of the celebrated Paolo Sarpi and of the other 
Venetian theologians deserve a careful perusal. For 
being written with no le.s8 solidity than erudition and 
elegance, these works contributed most to open the 
eyes of kings and magistrates, and to lead them no 
longer to yield implicit obedience to the will of the 
por.tifTs, as had formerly been done. Pre-eminent 
among these writings is the Idoria delle cose passnte 
entre Paul V. ct Ui Republ. di Venetian composed by 
Sarpi, who is usually called Fra Paolo, i.e. Brother 
[or rather Friar] Paul, printed Mirandol. 1C24, 4to, 
and the IJistoria Inlet dicti f'eneti, by the same author, 
which was printed at Cambridge, 1626, 4to, by William 
Bedell, at that time chaplain to the English embassy 
at Venice and afterwards a bishop in Ireland. Paul 
V. therefore, whoso rashness and imprudence led the 
Venetians to publish these books, was himself the cause 
of those very great perplexities wliich the Romish see 
afterwards often experienced. 

* The Venetians indeed, a long time afterwards, in 
the year 1G57 when Alexander VII. governed the 
Koinisli church, being wearied with the importunities 
of several princes and especially of Louis XIV. king 
of France, suffered the Jesuits to return to their terri- 
tories. Yet down even to our age, nowhere is this 
very powerful society under more restraint than among 
the Venetians ; to Its own loss, it finds the old grudge 
remaining deeply fixed in the public mind. See the 
Voyage Uistorique en Italie, AUemagne^ Suisse f Am- 
sterd. 173G, Svq, tome i. p. 291. To this day, the ponti- 
fical rescripts and bulls have ^ust so much power 
among the Venetians as the interests of the republic 
and the judgment of the senate will allow them to have. 
1 adduce as a rnost credible witness cardinal Noris, 
who (in the Epistles qf Famous Venetians to Maglia- 
bechU vol. i. p. 67) thus wrote in the year 1676 : “ Poche 
Bulle passevano quelle acque verso le parte del Adriatico, 
per lo massiine lasclate nel testamento dl Fra Paolo.’* 
That is : “ Few bulls of the pontiffs pass the waters of 
the Po and reach the shores of the Adriatic ; they are 
prohibited by the maxims which Brother Paul laid 
dpwh in his last testament,’* [See a full account of 
this collision between Rome and Venice in Ranke's 
Popes qf Rome^ vol. il. p. 339-3G4. — R. 
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Romish church, and the English and Dutch 
ambassadors endeavoured to persuade them 
to such a step. But many causes of great 
weight prevented the measure ; nor did the 
sagacious and circumspect Sarpi himself, 
though he was no friend to the Romish 
court, appear to approve of it.* 

20. It the Portuguese had possessed as 
much wisdom and courage as the Venetians, 
equally unsuccessful would have been the 
contest which Urban VIII. commenced 
against them in 1041, and which continued 
till the year 1600. The Portugiuise having 
driven out the Spaniards, made John, duke 
of Braganza, their king. Urban and his 
successors pertinaciously refused either to 
acknowledge John as king of Portugal or 
to conOrm the bishops appointed by him, 
though urged to it in a thousand ways both 
by the Portuguese and the French. The 
consequence was that the greatest part of 
the Portuguese territories was for a long 
time without bishops. The vicar of Christ, 
who above all things should have no fear of 
man, had such a dread of Spanish resent- 
ment, that rather than ollend the king of 
Spain he chose to violate his most sacred 
duty and leave great numbers of churches 
without pastors. Tlio king of Portugal was 
advised from various quarters, and espe- 
cially by the French, to imitate the example 
of tlie Venetians, and to cause his bishops 
to Ijo consecrated by a national council of 
Portugal ill despite of the pontiff; and he 
seemed at times disposed to act with vigour. 
But the ascendancy of the Inquisition, 
the amazing superstition of the people and 
their devotion to the will of the pontilF, 
prevented his adopting energetic measures. 
Thus it was not till after the lapse of 
twenty-five years and the conclusion of a 
peace with the Spaniards, that Clement 
IX. confirmed the bishops apiiointetl by the 
king. Yet the Portuguese showed them- 
selves men in strenuously resisting the 


* This project of the Venetians is expressly treated 
of by JUiruet in his Life qf lyUliam ISeddl, p. 18, Itc. 
of the Krtneh edit, and by Le Courayer, D/^fanse de la 
N(>ao(dfe Traduction dc I' Ilistoire du Concilv de Tnmte, 
p. 35, Sic- Amsterd. 1742, 8vo, who shows very clearly 
that Sarpi departed indeed in niany respects from the 
opinions of the Romish churcli, yet that he did not 
approve of all the doctrines of the I’rotestants ; nor 
would he recommend to the Venetians to sejMirate 
from the Romish church. [From the account of the 
a^ent for a union, Jo. Rapt. Lenke, to the elector Pala- 
tine, which the keeper of the records, Gattler, has given 
in an appoudi.x to the Hist, qf the Duchy of JViirtem- 
burg, vol. vi. No. 10, p. 67, it appears that in the year 
IGOy a Pretestant congregation of more than 1,000. i 
pernon.s, among whom were about 300 gentry of the j 
pririeipal families, then actually existed at Venice, 
which Sarpi and his friend Fulgeuzo had collected and 
which contemplated under favourable circumstances 
to abandon popery. The substance of this account is 
also in Le Bret’s Magazin zum Gebrauch der Staaten- 
und Kirchengesch. vol. ii. p. 235, S<c. — XcA/. 
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pontiff* when he endeavoured to take ad- 
vantage of this contest to extend hts power 
in Portugal; nor would they suffer the 
ancient prerogative of their kings to desig- 
nate the bishops of the country, to be at all 
abridged.* 

21. For many centuries there had been 
almost perpetual controversy between the 
French nation and the popes, which as in 
other periods so also in this century, some- 
times came to an open rupture. If the 
pontiffs ever employed cunning and perse- 
verance in any cause, they certainly did 
so throughout this century in their endea- 
vours to .subdue the hostility of the French 
to the Romish power, and to destroy or 
gradually undermine what are called the 
liberties of the Gallic church; and their 
principal coadjutors in this business Were 
the Jesuits. But to those machinations 
very strong opposition was constantly made 
both by the parliament of Pari.s, and by the 
very able writers, Edmund Richer, John 
Launoi, Peter de Marca, Natalis Alexander, 
Louis Ellies du Pin, and others, who had 
the courage to bring forward the opinions 
of their ancestors, some with more spirit 
and erudition and others with less, and to 
confirm them with new arguments and 
authorities. The court indeed did not 
always reward these protectors of their 
country ac(;ording to their merits, nay, fre- 
quently showed itself opposed to them, with 
a view to jilease the angry and menacing 
pontiff; yet this afforded little advantage 
to the papal cause. The French kings, it 
seems, would rather have their rights silently 
maintained than publicly defended with 
noise and war, in open declarations and 
disputations ; nor did they esteem it below 
their dignity to temporize occasionally and 
to pretend great reverence for the mandates 
and edicts of the pontiffs, in order more 
easily to obtain from them the objects of 
their wishes.* But if they [lerceived the 
Romish prelates taking advantage of this 
eomplaisauee to extend their authority, 
they remembered that they were kings of 
the French, that is, of a nation for a long 
time most impatient of Romish servitude. 
This is abundantly confirmed by the con- 
tests of Lewis XIV. with the pontiffs.* 

* See Geddes, History of the Pope’s liehaviour to- 
W‘irds Portugal from KJll to 1 GOG, which is in hi.s 
Miscellaneous Tracts, vo\. il. p. 73-18G. The cause of 
the Portuguese in this contest was learnedly defended 
atiiung the French, by Bullialdus [BoulliauJ, Whose 
Libeln duo pro Ecclcsiis LusHanis ad Ctcrum (daUi- 
canum were reprinted at Hclmstadt, 1700, 4to. 

3 It was with a view to this tliat Voltaire, speaking 
of the majiner in which the court of France maintains 
its prerogatives against the Ronrtan pontiff, says plea- 
santly that “ the king of Prance kloses the pope's feet 
and ties up his hands.” — Muct, 

^ Many both of the Lutherans and Reformed, of 
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22. The first of these contests occurred 
in the time of Alexander VII. and ori- 
ginated from the temerity of the pQuiifTs 


great merit and learning, lament the augmentation of 
the Romish power in France during tills century and 
the gradual corruption of the minds of both the nobility 
and the clergy, by the prevalence of Italian notions 
respecting the papal power which the ancient French 
people viewed with abhorrence; and from this they 
infer that the famous liberties of the Gallic church were 
much abridged in this century by the influence princi- 
pally of the Jesuits. Into these views they are led, 
partly by certain measures of the French monarchs 
which have the appearance of greatly subserving tiie 
wishes of the pontiflh, and partly by the numerous 
representations of the Jansenists and other recent 
Fi’ench writers, who lament that the ancient glory has 
departed from the French nation, that tlic edicts of the 
popes are held in immense veneration, that tho Jesuits 
have imbued tho miuds of the monarchs and of the 
leading men in tiie government with excessive attach- 
ment to tho Romish views, that vigilance is used against 
all those who wish to see the opinions of their ancestors 

f ircvail, that the tribunal of tlie Inquisition is gradually 
ntroduced, and other tilings of this sort. But I am 
persuaded that more reliance is placed on these repre- 
sMitatlons tlian ought to be, and that the rights of the 
French people are still in tlie same state as formerly; 
nor am I able at all to discern those triumphs of the 
pontifts over the French, which many excellent men as 
well as the French themselves who are too indignant, 
especially the Jansenists and tho Appellants, think they 
can clearly see. As the general policy of the French 
government is much more artful and crafty in the pre- 
sent century, so the machinations of the pontilis are 
thwarted by more sUent and artful methods than in the 
preceding less civilized age. The same conflict is kept 
up as before, but It is now managed in a very different 
way. And this new and politic course does not meet 
the views of many of the French, wlio are of an ardent 
temperament, and who think they ought to contend, as 
their ancestors did, in open manly warfare. Hence 
those sighs and lamentations over the rights of the 
nation, alleged to be invaded and uhnust annihilated by 
the craftiness of the Jesuits. If these persons could 
check those passions with which Frenchmen are so 
prone to bo agitated, and would carefully examine the 
history of their country, they would certainly learn that 
their liberties are not extinct ; nor are they neglected 
by their monarchs, but are only maintained with more 
caution and foresight. France, I am aware, is full of 
persons who basely flatter the pontiffs, and seem in- 
clined to become slaves for the sake of gain or of 
honours. But tlie number of these was no less formerly 
than it is now, as might bo proved by numerous exam- 
ples. Nor is it common for states to bo ruled and 
governed by such characters. The Jesuits are in Ingh 
authority, and they sometimes cause things to be done 
which cannot but be grievous to the friends of tho 
ancient Gallic liberties, although things of this sort 
occurred also in those times when there were no Jesuits ; 
and on the other hand, very many things occur con- 
tinually which are most adverse to the wi.shes of the 
Jesuits, and which uridoubtedly give much disquietude 
to the pontiffs. Those who contend with the aid of 
learning for the opinions of their ancestors, sometimes 
scarc^y escape without punishment ; those w ho dispute 
with warmth not unfrequently suffer for it, and are 
either imprisoned or sent into exile; and tho most 
modest writers receive no reward for their labours. 
True, it is so. Yet the cause which these men defend 
is neither disapproved of nor deserted, but their manner 
of supporting it is disliked. For the monarch.s and 
their friends in reality choose to have the machinations 
of the pontiffs resisted without noise and clamour, 
rather than bv publications and disputation which often 
produce parties in a nation, excite tho passions of men, 
disturb the public peace, e.vaspemte the pontiffs, and 
alienate them from the French nation. At the same 
time, the public teachers are at full liberty to Instil into 
their pupiU the ancient principles of tho nation, and to 
explain fully in tho schools tliose views by which the 
Romish lust of power has usually been for ages re- 
pressed, Some things take place which are inconsistent 
with these principles, and restraint is laid upon those 
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Corsican guards, who in the year 166-2 
ventured to insult the king's ambassador, 
the Marquis Crequi and his lady, at the 
instigation as it is reported of Alexander’s 
nephew. The French monarch determined 
to avenge the insult by a war; but on the 
pope’s imploring his mercy, he granted him 
peace in 1664 at Pisa on the following con- 
ditions among others — that he should send 
his nephew to Paris to ask pardon, that 
he should brand the Corsican nation with 
infamy by a public edict, and erect a pillar 
in the Farnesian market on which this crime 
and the punishment of it should be inscribed 
for future generations. But this contest of 
the king was not so much with the pontill 
as head of the church, as with Alexande; 
considered as a prince and a temporal 
sovereign.^ With the pontifi’in his proper 
character the monarch bad a controversy in 
1678 and the following years, when Innocent 
XI. filled the Romish see. The subject of 
this controversy was the right which the 
French call Regale; according to which 
when a bishop dies, the king is allowed to 
collect and enjoy the revenues of the see, 
and in some respects to act in the place of 
bishop, until the see is filled by the acces* 
sion of a new prelate. Lewis wished to 
subject all the sees in bis kingdom to this 
right ; but Innocent would not permit it, 
determining that the king’s power in this 
particular should extend to no more sees than 
formerly. This contest was carried on with 
great passion on both sides. To tho many 
admonitions and epistles of the pontiff, the 
king opposed severe laws and mandates, 


who think it very hard to depart from the customs and 
practices of tliclr fathers ; yet this is almost never done, 
unless either necessity or the prospect of some great 
advantage warrants it. Besides, tho public authorities 
take good care tlmt tho pontifls sliall derive no great 
beneflt from such condescensions to them. That this 
was the fact in the affair of the bull, Unigenitus, in 
which many things occurred not agreeing with tlio 
ancient customs and opinions of the French, will be 
readily seen by those who will examine carefully the 
whole transaction, and compare tho public decisions 
with the actual state of the country. It was judged 
best frequently to admit a less evil in order to avoid a 
greater. In short, the kings of France are wont to 
treat the sovereign pontiff as the ancient heroes who 
descended into tho infernal regions treated tho dog 
Cerberus that guarded the gate of that dark world (no 
offence is intended by this comparison), sometimes 
throwing him a cake when ho growled, and sometimes 
awing him with their brandished swords as occasion 
and circumstances demanded ; and both for tho same 
object, namely, that they might freely march on in their 
chosen way. — These remarks I thought proper to extend 
thus far, lest those who read the bitter complaints and 
declamations of tlie Jansenists and Appellants should 
put entire confidence in tliem, which many Protestants 
have done and particularly those who ore not well ac- 
quainted with the world. 

* See Jager’s Historia Ecru's, scccitl xvil. decenn. 
vU. lib. ii. cap. ii. p. 180, &c.; Voltaire's Siecle de Louis 
XI y. tome i. p. 131, 8fc. The French also published 
some tracts in which the historv of this contest was 
related. Memoircs de la Heine Christine^ tome ii. p. 73, 
&c. [Gifford's History qf France, vol. iv. p. 379. — Mur. 
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and when the pope refused his approbation 
to the bishops appointed by the king, the 
latter by his regal authority caused them 
to be inducted into office, thus showing 
publicly that the Gallic church could get 
along without a pope. On the other hand, 
the high-spiritea and persevering pontiff | 
denounced the vengeance of Heaven against 
the king, and omitted nothing which might 
show that the ancient power of the pontiffs 
was not yet extinct.^ The king offended 
by this resolute behaviour, in the year 1G82 
assembled at Paris that famous convention 
of his bishops, in which the ancient opinions 
of the French respecting the power of the 
pontiff as being exclusively spiritual and 
inferior to that of councils, were stated in 
four propositions, unanimously adopted, con- 
firmed, and set forth as the perpetual rule 
for all the clergy as well as for tue schools.* 


1 See Ileidepger’a Ilistorla PanatiiSs period vil. sec. 
cccxll. &c. p. r)rj5 ; Voltaire, Sicefe de l.nuis XI V.toma 
ii. p. 210, and numerous others, who either professedly 
or i!»cidentally treat of the right of the R6gale and of 
the disputes which grew out of it. Henry Noris dis- 
cusses very copiously tlic history of the origin and 
progress of this right. In his htoria delle Investiture 
Ecclesiastic, p. 647, &C. in his Opp. vol. v. [See also 
Ilurnet, in his History of the Rights (f Princes in the 
Disposing of Ecclesiastical Benefices and Church Lands, 
relating chiefly to the Pretensions if the Croum qf France 
to the Regale, and the late Contests with the Court (f 
Home, Lond, 1G82, 8vo.— A/«r. 

8 This convention was composed of eight archbishops, 
twenty-six bishops, and thirty-eight other clergymen, 
who all set their names to the four following proposi- 
tions 

I. That God has given to St. Peter and to his succes- 
sors, the vicars of Christ, and to the clmrch itself, 
power in spiritual things and things pertaining to 
salvation ; but not power in civil and temporal things : 
our Lord having said, “ My kingdom is not of this 
world;” and again, “Render unto Ctesar the things 
that are Cesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” And therefore that injunction of the apostle 
stands firm : “ Let every soul l)e subject to the higher 
powers. There is no power but is from God ; and the 
powers that bo are ordained of God.” Therefore, in 
temporal things kings and princes are subject to no 
ecclesiastical power of God's appointment; neither 
can they cither directly or indirectly bo deposed by 
authority of the keys of the church, nor can their sub- 
jects be exempted from fidelity and obedience, nor bo 
absolved from their oath of allegiance. And this prin- 
ciple, which is necessary to the public tranquillity, and 
no less useful to the church than to the state, ought by 
all means to bo held fast, as being consonant to the 
word of God, to the tradition of the fathers, and to 
the exaniple of the saints. 

II. That plenary power in spiritual things so exists in 
the apostolic see and in the successors of Peter, the 
vicars of Christ, that at the same time the decrees of 
the holy oecumenical council of Constance, approved by 
the apostolic see, and confirmed by the practice of the 
Roman pontiffs and of the whole church, and observed 
hy tlie Galilean church with perpetual veneration, 
respecting the authority of general councils, as con- 
tained in the fourth and fifth sessions, must also be 
valid and remain immoveable. Nor docs the Gallican 
church approve of those who infringe upon the force 
of these decrees, as if they were of dubious authority 
or not fully approved ; or who pervert the words of the 
council by referring them solely to a time of schism. 

III. Hence the exercise of the apostolic power Is to 
be tempered by the canons, which the Spirit of God 
dictated and which the reverence of the whole world 
has consecrated. The rules, customs, and regulations 
received by the Gallic realm and ci,iurch are also valid. 


But Innocent received this blow also with 
manly courage.* This violent contest was 
soon after tbllowed by another. In the 
year 1687, Innocent deprived the ambas- 
sadors resident at Rome and among others 
the French ambassador Lavardin, of the 
ri^ht of asylum, because it often rendered 
criminals secure from impunity. The king 
employed all the means his angry feelings 
could suggest to induce the pontiff to re- 
store the right he had taken away, but the 
latter met the king with a bold front and 
could by no means be persuaded to put on 
even the semblance of yielding.^ This long 
conflict which was injurious to both the 
parties, was at length closed by the death 
of Innocent. The subsequent pontiffs were 
more pliable, and therefore more ready to 
remove the principal causes of contention ; 
yet they were not so careless as to forget 
the dignity of the Romish see. The right 
of asylum was abrogated with the consent 
of the king; the controversy respecting the 
right of Regale was adjusted by a compro- 
mise.® The four celebrated propositions 
respecting the power of the pontiff, without 
objection from the king were gilded over 


and the terms of the fathers remain immoveable ; and it 
concerns the majesty of the apostolic see that statutes and 
usages confirmed by the consent of so great a soe and of 
such churches should retain their appropriate validity. 

IV. In questions of faith likewise, the supremo pon- 
tiff has a principal part, and his decrees have reference 
to all and singular churches; yet his judgment Is not 
incapable of correction, unless it have the assent of the 
church. 

These propositions, approved by Lewis XIV. and 
registered by the parliament of Paris on the 23d of 
March, 1082, were ordered to be publicly road and 
expounded in the schools from year to year, and to bo 
subscribed to by all clergymen and professors In the 
universities. See llossuct’s Defenslo Dechtrationis 
Cleri Gallicani } the documents at the beginning of 
vol. i. — Mur. 

3 These four propositions which were extremely 
adverse to his wishes, the pontiff caused to be opposed 
both publicly and privately. Tho most distinguished 
person who defended the cause of the pontiff was car- 
dinal Celestino Sfondrati, who under tho assumwl 
name of Eugene Lombard, published Regale Sacerdn- 
Hum Romano Pontifici assertum et quatuor Propositioni- 
bus explicatum, 1 084, 4to. The form of the types shows 
that the book was printed In Swltaerland. Next to 
him among the multitude of Italians, Spaniards, and 
Germans who supported tho tottering majesty of tluj 
pontiff against Uie Frencli, Nicholas du Bols, a doctor 
of Louvain, stood conspicuous. He published some 
books on tho subject which are mentioned by Bossiiet. 
But all these were confuted by the very eloquent bishop 
of Meaux, Jacques Benigne Bossuet, in a learned work 
composed by order of the king but which was not 
published till long after his death, entitled, Dqfenno 
Declarationis Celeberrimce, quam de Potentate Ecelesins- 
tica sanxit Clerus GaUicanu^ xix. JMartii, 1682, Lux- 
emburg, 2 vols. 1730, 4to. For tho king forbade tho 
publication of the Defence, because after the death Cf 
Innocent there seemed to be a great prospect of peace, 
which in fact soon followed. 

4 goo Jftger, ubi supra, decenn. lx. p. 19, See . ; the 
Legalio Lamrdini, which was published, 1688, 12mo. 
But especially, MSmoires de la Heine Christinet tome 
ii. p. 243, &c. For Christina engaged In this contest, 
and sided with tho king of France. 

3 See Fleury, Institutio Juris Eccles. Gallici, p. 454, 
&c. of the Latin translation. ^ ' 






by some bishops in private letters to the 
pope, but they were by no means given up. 
To the present day they maintain their 
place among the laws of the realm.* 

23. That the faults which had long 
characterized the bishops and some of the 
inferior clergy in the Romish church were 
rather increased than diminished, no good 
man even of that community will deny. 
The bishops everywhere owed their ele- 
vation rarely to their pietjr and merit, 
generally to personal friendships, to services 
rendered to individuals, to simony, to con- 
sanguinity and relationship, and often even 
to their vices. And the greater part of 
them lived, as if they had been hired with 
their great salaries expressly to exhibit 
before the people examples of those very 
vices which the Christian religion condemns.* 
If there were some (as there doubtless were) 
who endeavoured to benefit their flocks, 
and who se.t themselves against both igno- 
rance and wickedness, thev were either put 
down by the enmity and hatred of the 
others, or at least fell under neglect and 
were hindered from effecting anything great 
and laudable. And nearly the same things 
were experienced by those clergymen of 
inferior rank who exerted all their powers 
in behalf of truth and piety. These how- 
ever, if compared with those whom volup- 
tuousness, ambition, and lust for wealth 
ilrove headlong, were exceedingly few. 
Some indeed oi the pontiffs of this century 
should not be defrauded of their just praise, 
for attempting to correct the morals of the 
clergy by wholesome laws, and to bring them 
to exhibit at least common decency in their 
lives. Yet it is strange that these sagacious 
men should not see, that the very constitu- 
tion of the Romish church and its whole 
interior structure were insupenlble obstacles 
to all such good designs ; and that a pontiff, 
even if he were inspired, unless he also pos- 
sessed more than human power and could 
be present in many places at the same time, 
could never reduce such a heterogeneous 
mass of people to good order. 

24. The monks, though in many places 
more decent and circumspect in their lives 
than formerly, yet for the most part were 
extremely negligent of the rules and regu- 
lations of the founders of their orders. In 
the beginning of the century, as learned 
and good monks themselves admit, the state 


> On this significant and Instructive contest, In addi- 
tion to the French historians, see the remarks of Ranke 
in his Popes pf Home, vol. iii. p 167, &c. and of Hal- 
lani in his Introduction to the Literature of Europe, 
vol. iv. p. 123, &c.— R. 

» See a multitude of proofs collected from the most 
celebrated doctors of the Romish church, in the Mi- 
moires de Port-ltoyal, tomb ii. p. 308. 
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of all the monasteries was still lamentable. 
But as the century advanced, some wise 
men, first amon^ the Benedictines in France 
and then also in other countries, endea- 
voured to reform certain monasteries, that 
is, to bring them back in some degree to 
the rules and laws of their order.* Their 
cx.ample was afterwards followed by other 
religious houses of the Clunlacensians, Cis- 
tercians, Regular Canons, Dominicans, and 
Franciscans.^ At this time therefore the 
monks of the Romish church became divided j 
into two classes; namely, the Reformed, I 
who abandoning their licentious and prolli- | 
gate manners, lived more decently and i 
more conformably to the rules of their I 
order; and the Unreformed, who disregarded 
the precepts of their founders, and chose to ; 
live as they found it convenient and plea- : 
sant, rather than austerely and according ' 
to the laws by which they were bound, j 
But the number of the Unreformed far ex- | 
ceeds that of tlm Reformed ; and moreover 
most of the Reformed not only depart ' 
widely from the mode of living prescribed , 
by the rule, but are also in one plac^e and i 
another gradually relapsing into their for- | 
mcr negligence. I 

25. Among the Reformed monastic asso- ■ 
ciations, certain Congregations of Bene- i 
dictines surpass the others, partly in the 


8 Lc Rccuf, Memoires sur 1' Hist, d' Auterre, iomQ\\, ' 
p. 513, X’c. where there is a list of the first reforms of 
this century. Voyage Littcraire de Deux Benedict ins, 
par. ii. p. J)7, S:c, I 

* There is an account of all the convents, both Renc- 
dlctinos and others, which submitted to a reform of any 
kind, in Ilelyot’s IJisfoire drs Ordres, tome v. vi. vii. 
Sec. to whoso account, however, numerous additions 
might bo made. Of the Reformed Congregation of 
Chiny, which commenced in tho year 1021, the Bene- j 
dictines have treated expressly In their Gallia Christiana, \ 
tom. vii. p. 544, &c. They also treat of the Reformed | 
Canon.s Regular of St. Augustine, in tom. vii. p. 778, j 
787, 7fl0. For an account of the Reformed Cistercians ■ 
in France and Germany, see Mablllon, /Innnl Jicne- 
diciin. tome vi. p. 121, &c.; Voyage Litteraire de deux 
Itencdictins, tome i. p. 7, 8, toiuo ii. p. 133, 229, 209, 
303. The Reformed Cistercians with great zeal at- 
tempted a reformation of their whole sect in this 
century, hut in vain. See Meaupou, Vie de V Able dc la 
Tiappe, tome i. p. 192, Sec. I omit other notices as 
requiring too much room, [I find no more suitable 
I place to notice some abolished orders in tliis century. 
Clement XIV. in his bull for suppressing the order of 
Jesuits, mentions the Congregation of the Reformed 
Conventual Brethren, which Sixtus V. approved but I 
which Urban VIII. abolished by his bull of February G, ! 
1G26, because tho above-named brethren did not yield j 
spiritual fruits to the church of God ; nay, very many 
disagreements had arisen between those Reformed Con- 
ventual Brethren and the Unreformed Conventual j 
Brethren ; and he allowed them to go over to the Capu- 
chin Brctiiren of St. Francis or to the Observant 
Franciscans. According to tho same bull, the order of ; 
Regulars of St. Ambrose and St. Barnabas ad ncmtis, j 
was suppressed by the same pontiff. And in the year 
1668, Clement IX. abolished the three regular orders of 
Canons Regular of St. Gregory in Alga, of Hierony- 
mlsts do Fesulis, and of Jesuates, established by St. Jo. 
Columbanus, because they were of little or no use to tho 
church, and had lent their revenues to the V^etian 
republic to be applied to war against the Turks. — Sc/il. 
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excellence and utility of their regulations, 
and partly in the constancy with which 
they observe them. The most famous of 
these is the French Congregation of St. 
Maur,' which was formed under the au- 
thority of Gregory XV. in 1621, and en- 
dowed with various privileges and rights 
by Urban VIII. in 1627- This association 
does not indeed consist of genuine followers 
of St. Benedict, nor is it free from every- 
thing censurable; yet it has many excel- 
lencies which raise it above all others. Of 
these excellencies the first and most useful 
is, that it enables a certain number of per- 
sons of superior genius to devote themselves 
to the cultivation of learning, both sacred 
and civil, and particularly to the study of 
historjr and antiijuities, and that it furnishes 
them m abundance with all the helps which 
. they need to prosecute their business with 
advantage.* Those who are acquainted 


1 See the Gallin Christiana — not Hh* old work of thlg 
name, but the now and elegant production of the Henc- 
dictines of this same Congregation of St. Maur, vol. vii. 
p. 474, &o.; Ilelyot’s Histoire des Ordres, tome vi. chap, 
xx.xvii. p. 2.^6. The bull of Gregory XV. approving 
the society of St. Maur Is severely criticised in all its 
parts by Launoi, that scourge of the monks, even the best 
of thcn>, in his Examen Privilegii S, Gennaniif Opp. 
tom. iil. part i. p. 303. Ho also treats of the dissensions 
and commotions in this order soon after its institution, 
(though with considerable prejudice, as is u.sual for him 
when speaking of monks), in his /hxertio Inguisit. in 
Privilrg. S. Mrdardi, par. i. cap. Ixxvl. in hisdpp.tom. 
iii. par. ii. p. 227. [This Congregation consists of more 
than 180 Abt»ey8 and Conventual Priories, which are 
divided into si-v provinces (extending over the greatest 
part of Franco), and it is governed by a General, two 
assistants, and six visiters, who are elected, as arc the 
superiors of the several cloisters, every three years in a 
general chapter of the order. As it is the object of this 
Congregation to revive the spirit of St. Ilcnedict In the 
observance of his rule, so special care is taken to train 
up the young religious according to it. Hence in each 
province one or two houses for novices arc erected, from 
which those to be admitted to profession are removed 
to other cloisters, where they are trained for two years 
to virtue and to acts and exercises of worship. After 
this tliey study human learning and theology five years, 
and then spend one year in collecting their thoughts, 
and thus prepare themselves for orders and for more 
assiduity in their spiritual otficcs. In some cloisters 
there arc also seminaries for the education of youth.— 
Schl, 

* The Benedictines talk largely of the great sendees 
done by this Congregation in various ways ; and among 
other diilicult enterprises they mention numerous clois- 
ters of monks which had declined and become corrupt, 
recovered and restored to order and respectability. See 
Voyage de Deux lieligieux Benedictins de la Congreg. de 
St. Maur, tome i. p. 16, tome ii. p. 47, and nearly 
throughout that work. A person must indeed be much 
prejudiced who can look upon all those statements as 
fiction.s. There are however in the Romish community 
poi‘8ona who for various reasons dislike this society. 
First, some of the bishops are unfriendly to these learned 
Benedictines. For after these monks had thrown great 
light upon ancient history and upon diplomatics by 
their learned works, they were able to defend their pos- 
sessions, property, and rights, more learnedly and 
successfully In the courts against the bishops who 
coveted them, than when they were destitute of this 
literature and erudition. In the next place, the Jesuits, 
whoso merits and glory were greatly obscured by the 
splendid works undertaken and accomplished by these 
Benedictines, endeavour to the utmost of their power to 
run down both them and their pursuits. Sec Simon's 


with the history of learning need not be 
informed how much this institution has 
benefited the literary world, or what a 
multitude of excellent and immortal works 
it has produced, illustrative of every branch 
of learning except philosophy.® 

26. But the best and most sacred of these 
changes were esteoraod trivial and imperfetJt 
by those whose eye was fixed on the ancient 
discipline, and who wished to see the lives 
of monks strictly conformed to, their first 
rules. The number of these in the Romish 
church was not inconsiderable, though they 
had little infiucncc and were odious to 
most persons on account of their severity. 
These persons taught that a monk should 
spend his whole life in prayers, tears, con- 


Lettres Choisies, tome iv. p. 36, 4.5. Others are led by 
superstition to inthilge liatrcd of them, but it is pcrluips 
a superstition tirictured with envy. For these Benedic- 
tines have substituted the pursuit of learning in place 
of that of manual labour, which the rule of St. Bene- 
dict prescribes for his monks. The more robust are 
required to labour with their hands during certain 
hours of the day, but the more feeble or those who pos- 
sess superior genius are taxed with Intellectual or 
mental labour or the pursuit of sacroii or secular learn- 
ing. This is censured by certain austere persons who 
are very fond of the ancient monastic discipline, and 
vyhxi think that literary pursuits arc dl.sreputablo for 
monks, l>ocau8C they divert the mind from the contem- 
plation of divine tlnngs. As this sentiment was ad- 
vanced with excessive ardour, especially by Bouthillicr 
do Ranee, abbot of La Trappe, in his book, Det Devoirs 
Monastiqws, the most learned of the Benedictines, John 
Mabillon, was directed to defend the cause of his fra- 
ternity, winch ho did in his well-known work/)e I' Etudes 
Monastiques, which was first published, Paris, 1691, 8vo. 
and often afterwards, and translated also into the Latin 
and other languages. Hence arose that well-known con- 
troversy in France, “ How far is it suitable for a monk 
to cultivate literature?” an elegant history of which 
has been given to the world by Vincent ThuilUer, a very 
learned monk of the congregation of St. Maur, pub- 
lished among tlie Opera Posthuma MaOillonii et Rui- 
narti, tom. i. p. 365—425. 

s A list of the writings and works with which the 
congregation of St. Maur have favoured the learned 
world is given by Le Cerf, Biblioth^ne Historique etr 
Critique aes Auteurs de la Congregation de S. Maur, 
Hague, 1726, 8vo, and by Fez, Bibliotheca Benedictino- 
Mauriana, Augsburg, 1716, 8vo. These monks are 
going on with great perseverance to benefit both sacred 
and profane learning by their elaborate and excellent 
productions. [A more complete catalogue of their 
works is in the Histoire I.itthaire de la Congregation 
de S. Maur, Ordre de St, Benoit, ou Von trouve la Vie et 
les Tramux det Auteurs, qu'elte a produits depuis son 
Origine en IGlHyJusqu' d present, aoecles Titres, Enume- 
ration, V Analyse, des aifferentei Editions des Liores, 
quails ont donnes an Public,et le Jugement que les Savans 
en ont porte ; ensemble la notice de beaucoup d’ Ouvrages 
manuscrits, composes par des Bdnediclins du mhne Corps, 
Brussels and Paris, 1770, 4t().— 5c/i/. [by P6re Tossln. 
Among their most valuable works arc their GaUia 
Christiana in thirteen vols. fol. 1715-85, not yet com- 
pleted; their Hist. Litter.de la France, &c. In twenty 
vols. 4to, Paris, 1733-1842; and their L* Art de verifier les 
Dates des Faits hvstoriques, &c. Paris, 1760, frequently 
republished in folio, quarto, and octavo, and continued 
to the present time. Their celebrated editions of the 
fathers, commenced in this century (1642), continued to 
appear from time to time down to the year 1780, when 
the French Revolution interrupted their learned labours. 
They edited ten Greek and twelve Latin fathers, com- 
prised in 59 vols. in folio, one in 4to, and one In 8vo. 
The stud'int will find a chronological list of these edi- 
tions in the Appendix to Dowling’s Introd. te the Critical 
Study qf Ecdlcs. Hist. p. 286. — R, 
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t emulation, sacred reading, and manual 27. Of the new orders of monks which 
labour; and that whatever else might occupy arose in this century— .for that fruitful 
him, however useful and excellent it might mother, the church, has never ceased to 
; be in itself, was inconsistent with his voca- bring forth such fraternities — we shall no- 
I tion and therefore vain and not acceptable tice only those which^ have acquired some 
to God. Besides others who had not the celebrity. We mention, first, the French 
fortune to become so celebrated, the Jan- society of Fathers of the Oratory of the 
senists proposed this rigid reformation of Holy Jesus, instituted in 1G13 by John 
the monks, and they exhibited some exam- Berulle [Peter de Berulle], a man of various 
pies of it in France; ‘ the most perfect and talents, who served the commonwealth and 
best known of which was that which took religion, the court and the church, with 
place in the convent of SacredVirglns bearing equal ability, and was at last a cardinal, 
the name of Port-Royal, and which has This institution was in reality intended to 
nourished from the year 1618 down to the oppose the Jesuits. It has trained and it is ; 
present time [a.d. 1753].* Several emu- still training many persons eminent for piety, , 
hated this example; but the most successful eloquence, and erudition. But through the | 
and zealous of all these was, in the year influence of the Jesuits, who were its ciie- 
1664, Armand John Bouthillier de Ranee, rnies, it fell under a suspicion of broaching 
abbot of La Trappe, a man of noble birth, new doctrines in certain of its publications. | 
who was so happy as to prevent the accu- The priests who enter this fraternity do not ; 
sation of extravagant superstition which divest themselves of private property ; but | 
the Jansenists had incurred from being so long as they continue in the society (and j 
brought against his associates, although they they are at liberty to retire from it when- j 
I lived in the most austere manner of the old ever they please) they relinquish all pro- ; 
Cistercians; nay, although they carried spects of admission to any sacred oflicc which ; 
their austerity beyond the ancient discipline has attached to it fixed revenues or rank j 
of the Cistercians. The fraternity esta- and honour. Yet they are required faith- i 
blished by this noted man still flourishes fully to discharge all the duties of priests, I 
under the name of the Reformed Bernar- and to make it their greatest care and eflbrt ; 
dines ofLaTrappo, and has been propagated to perfect themselves and others more and , 
among the Italians and the Spaniards; more in the art of profitably discharging ; 
though, if credit is to be given to the tes- those duties. Their fraternities therefore 
timony of many, it has gradually departed may not improperly be denominated schools 
much from the very painful discipline of its for pastoral theology. In more recent times 
founder.* however they have in fact begun to teach 

the liberal arts and sacred science.'* With 

1 SoG MSmoires de Fort- Royal, ioiue ii. p. 601,602. 

In particular, that most colobratod Jansenist, Martin de I 

Harnos, introduced the austere disclpUno of ancient had teen a particular friend of this lady, and once on 
monks into the monastery of St. Cyran, of which he waiting on her ho Jearned from a gentleman in her 
was abbot. See Gallia Christiana, tom. ii. p. 132; antechamber that slio had tlie smallpo.x and was then 
'^o\<io\\,Voya'^os LHurgiques, \*. ViTt, But after his wishing the attendance of a clergyman. The abbot went 
death the monks of St. Cyran. like those of otiicr places, to call one, and on his return found her dying, lie was ' 
relapsed into their old habits. See J'oyage de Deux much affected on the occasion ; but it was two or three ' 
Dhiedictins, tome i. part i. p. 18, &c. " years after this event that he formed his rigorous esta- ' 

* Helyot, Uutoirc de$ Ordres, ton>e v. chap. xliv. blishment. And probably the additions and alterations | 

p, 455. of the story were invented for the sake of giving it a ! 

* See Marsollier, Vie del' Abbe de la Trapye, Pari-s, romantic aspect. Be this as it may, tho abl^t changed j 

1702, 4to, and 1703, 2 vols. 12mo.; Meaupou (a doctor his life and established an order into which none would i 
of the Sorbonne), Vie de M. I’ Abbe de la Trappe, Vnxi^, enter but melancholy people, who were weary of the ' 
1702, 2 vols. 8vo; Felibien, Description de I' Abba ye de whole world ond constantly in fear of losing heaven, j 
la Trappe, Paris, 1G71, 12mo; llclyot, Histoire des They permitted no scientific or literary pursuits, and in 
Ordres, tome vi. chap. I. p. 1, &c. [The author of this their library had none but devotional books. Their 
reformation lived, as the greater part of the French worship was continued day and night; and if a cloister 
abb6a now do, in a thoughtless, unprincipled manner, contained so many as twenty-four monks, they 'were 
and kept up an illicit intercourse with a French lady, divided Into three classes which interchanged con- 
Madame de Montbazon. Her sudden death by the tinually. All these monks lived very austerely and | 
small-pox and the unexpected sight bf her mutilated observed a rigorous silence, conversing together only 
corpse, brought him to the resolution of becoming a once a-week and then not on worldly things. Their ' 
Carthusian. The common statement is this ; — The time was divided between manual labour, the canonical 
abbot had received no notice of the lady’s sickness, and exercises, and private devotion. They lived wholly on 
after an absence of six weeks returned from the coun- bread, herbs, and pulse.— 5cAI. [ 

try to visit her. He went directly to her chamber by a * See De Cerisy, Vie dn Cardinal Berulle, Fondateur ' 
secret staircase with which he was acquainted, and de I’ Oratorie de Jwm, Paris, 1646, 4to ; Morin’s Life, ! 
there found her dead and her corpse mutilated. For the prefixed to his Antiquit. Oriefitales, p. 3, 4, 5, 110; 
leaden coffin which had been made for her was too Simon's Lettres Choisies, tome ii. p. 60, and his Biblio* ! 
short, and it was found necessary to cut off her head, theque Critique (which he published under the name of 
'Phe sight of her corpse in the coffin and her head on Sainiore), tome iii. p. 303, 324, 330, Ac. On the cha- 
tho table so affected him that he resolved to forsake the racterof Berulle, see Baillet’s Vie de Richer, p. 220, 342 ; 
world and to embrace the severest monastic order. I..e Vassor, Histoire de Louis X JII. tome 111. p. 397, 
yigneul-Marvllle {Melanges d' Hist, et de LittSrature, &c.; Helyot, Hhtoire des Ordres, tome vill. chap. x. p, 
Kotterd. 1700, 8vo, tome iii. p. 126) contradicts this 53, &c. ; Gallia Chrutiana of the Benedictines, tom. 
statement. He says Ujc true account is The abbot y\\. p. 976, itc. ['Phose Fathers of the Oratory must 
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thesfe we join the Priests of the Missions, an 
order founded by Vincent de Paul, who was 
canonized not long since. They were con- 
stituted a regular and legitimate society in 
1632 by Urban VIII. To fulfil the designs 
of their founder they must attend especially 
to three things: first, to improve and amend 
themselves daily by prayers, meditation, 
reading, and other things ; secondly to per- 
form sacred missions among the people living 
in the country towns and villages, eight 
months in the year, in order to imbue the 
peasantry with religious knowledge and 
quicken their piety (from which service they 
derive their name of Priests of the Mis- 
>;ions) ; and lastly, to superintend seminaries 
in which young men are educated for the 
[iriesthood, and to train up candidates for 
I he sacred office.* Under the counsel and 
patronage of the Priests of the Missions are i 
the Virgins of Love or the Sisters of 
Charity, whose business it is to minister to 
the indigent in siekness. They originated 
with a noble lady, Louisa le Gras, and re- 
ceived the approbation of Clement IX. in 
1660.^ The Prethren and Sisters of the i 
Pious and Christian Schools were instituted 
by Nicholas Barro in 1678. They arc 
usually called Piarists, aud their principal 
object is tin; education of poor chddren of 
both se.xes.^ But it would be tedious to 
expatiate on this subject and to enumerate 
all the religious associations which in the 
Viirious parts of the Homish jurisdiction 
were now set up with great expectations, 
and then suddenly neglected and suffered 
to become extinct. j 

28. The society of Jesuits, by which as 
its soul the whole body of the Romish com- 
munity is governed, if it could have been 
oppressed and trodden to dust by hosts of 
enemies, by innumerable indignities, by the 
most horrid accusations, and by various 
calamities, must undoubtedly have become 
extinct or at least have been divested of all 


not bo confounded with the Italian order of the same 
name, established in the preceding century by Thilip 
Neri. ( See above, p. G1 6). Hotb agree in this, that they 
devote themselves to learning ; hut the Italians pursue 
especially church history, wliile the French cultivjite 
all branches of learning. The founder of this order, 
nerullo, was iii so high favour with the queen of France, 
Anna of Austria, that Cardinal liichelieu envied him; 
ind his death which occurred in 1029 was so sudden, 
that some conjectured he died of poison. The Fathers 
of the Oratory arq not monks but secular clergymen, 
fior do they chant any canonical hours. They are called 
Fathers of the Oratory, because they have no churches 
in which the sacramerjts are administered, but only 
chapels or oratorios in which they read prayers and 
preach,— Schl. 

1 Abely, Vie de M. Vincent de Paul, Paris, 1CG4, 4to ; 
(lelyot, ubi supra, tome viii. chap. xl. p. 04 ; Gallia 
Christiana, tom. vii. p. 998, &c. 

* Gobillon, Vie de Madame de Gras, Fondatrice dcs 
Filles de la Charite, Paris, 1676, 12mo. 

3 Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, tome viii. chap. xxx. 

233 . 
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reputation and confidenee. The French, 
the Belgians, the Poles, the Italians, have 
attacked it with fury and have boldly 
charged it, both publicly and privately, 
with every species of crime and error which 
the imagination can conceive as most per- 
nicious to the souls of men and to the peace 
and safety of civil governments. The Jan- 
senists especially and those who adopt 
altogether or in part their views, have 
exposed its character in numerous publica- 
tions, strengthened not merely by satire 
and groundless declamation, but by proofs, 
evidences, and documents of the most cre- 
dible nature.^ But this immense host of 
accusers and of most decided enemies seems 
not so much to have weakened and depressed 
fhis very sagacious sect, as to I:ave exalted 
it and enriched it with possessions and ho- 
nours of every kind. For the Jesuits, 
without parrying the strokes of tbeir ene- 
mies by replies and noisy disputation, have 
by silence for the most part and patience, 
held on their course amid all these storms, 
and reaching their desired haven have pos- 
sessed themselves, with wonderful facility, 
of their supremacy in the Romish church. 
The very countries in which the Jesuits 
were once viewed as horrid monsters and 
public pests have sometimes voluntarily, 
and sometimes involuntarily, surrendered 


* Here is matter for a volume, or rather for many 
I largo volumes, b'or there is scarcely any part of the 
Catholic world which docs not offer for our inspection 
some conflict of the Jesuits with the magistrates, with 
other orders of monks, or with the bishops and other 
religious teachers; from which the Jesuits, though 
they might seem vanquished, yet finally came off vic- 
torious. An attempt was made to bring together all 
these facts which lie scattered and dispersed through 
numerous writers, by a man of the Jansonist party, who 
a few years ago undertook to write a history of the 
order of Jesuits, if he should bo permitted to fulfil the 
promises in his Preface, Ilixtoire dcs Rdigieux de hi 
Compagnie de Jdsus, tome 1. Utrecht, 1 74 1, 8vo. And 
no man was more competent to finish the work com- 
menced by In'm tlian he was, unless wo are to regard 
as fabulous all that he tells us respecting his travels and 
Ids sufferings for many years, while exploring the 
plans, policy, and operations of the Jesuits. But this 
honest man, imprudently venturing to go into France, 
was discovered, it is said, by his enemies and assassi- 
nated. Hence his work was carried no farther tlmn the 
third volume. [Maclaine in his note here written at 
the Hague about the year 1761 says this man was a 
Frenchman named lleuard, that ho was then living at 
the Hague, that he had not been mas.cacred In France, 
but had returned in safety from Ids visit to that coun- 
tjy; that he had never travelled in the manner he 
pretended In his preface to collect information, but had 
collected all his Information from books in his study, 
and had made up the story of bis travels to amuse his 
readers and procure credit to his book ; and that no 
good reason was ofi'ered for his having violated his pro- 
ndse to continue the work. SchroecUh (in his Kirchen* 
gesch. s, d. lleforiiuit. vol. ii. p. 646) tells us on the 
authority of a Dutch journal, that the man's name was 
Peter Quesnel, with the surname Menard, that he had 
never traveled as he pretended, that he died at the 
Hague in the year 1774, and that the report was that he 
was persuaded, a little before his death, to burn the 
manuscript of the residue of his work which was saffl- 
cient to fill twenty volumes,— 3/ttr, 
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no small share of their interests and con- 
cerns to the discretion and good faith of this 
most potent fraternity.* 

29. Literature and the sciences, both the 
elegant and the useful branches, acquired 
additional honour and glory in the better 
provinces of the Romish church. Among 
the French, the Italians, the Spaniards, and 
the Catholics of the Low Countries, there 
were men distinguished for their genius and 
their knowledge of various sciences and 
languages. But we must not ascribe this 
prosperous state of learning to the inHuence 
of the public schools. For in both the 
higher and lower classes of these schools 
that ancient, jejune, tedious, and barren 
mode of teaching which enfeebles, embar- 
rasses, and perplexes rather than quickens 
and strengthens the mind, and which loads 
the memory \\ith a multitude of technical 
words and phrases without meaning and 
without use, has maintained its place down 
even to our times. But beyond the limits 
of these reputed seats of learning, certain 
great and excellent men guided others to a 
better and more profitable method of pro- 
secuting study. In this matter the pre- 
eminence is justly due to the French, who 
being prompted by native powers of genius 
and encouraged by the munificence of Louis 
XIV. towards learning and learned men, 
treated nearly all branches of literature and 
science in the happiest manner ; and re- 
jecting the barbarism of the schools, exhi- 
bited learning in a new and elegant dress 
suited to captivate the mind.* And how 

• Perhaps no people hare attacked the Jesuits with 
more animosity and energy, or done them more harm, 
than the French. Those who wish to learn what was 
said and done against them by the parliament, by the 
university of Paris, and by the people of Franco, may 
consult Caesar Kgassc do Uoulay [better known by his 
Latin name Bula^ns], Historia Academite Parhitmsix, 
tom. vi. p. 659-648, 676, 738, 742, 741, 763, 774-890. 898, 
909, who has scarcely omitted anything relating to the 
subject. And what was the Issue of all these most 
vehement contests? The Jesuits, after being ignorni- 
niously expelled from France, were first honourably 
received again under Henry IV. in the year 1604, not* 
withstanding the indignation of so many men of the 
greatest reputation and of the highest rank who were 
opposed to them. See the Memoires du Due de Sully, 
the late edition of Geneva, tomev. p. 83, &c. 314, &c. in 
the next place, they wero admitted to the government 
both of the, church and of the state, and this privilege 
they retain quite to our times. [So it was when 
Mosheim wrote } but now, — 

Venit summa dies et inoiuctabile tempus 
Dardaniu}, &c. 

A nd even in France, where the Jesuits were caressed 
by the great and feared by bishops and archbishops, the 
conflagration began which consumed the whole fabric 
of the Jesuits’ universal monarchy.— A’cAL [But, as 
formerly stated, this order has not only been re-esta- 
blished but has returned to France, although it has 
been, only a few years ago, once more formally expelled 
or withdrawn by the pope out of that kingdom.— /L 
This will be found illustrated by Voltaire, in the 
noted work already quoted repeatedly, Siicle de Louis 
XIV, and in his Additions to that work [in the edition, 
Paris, 1820, tome ii, chap*, xxxl.-xxxiv. — Mur. 
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greatly the efTorts of this very refined nation 
tended to rescue the other nations from 
scholastic bondage, no person of even a 
moderate share of information can well be 
ignorant. 

30. No means whatever could remove 
from the chairs of philosophy those mi.s- 
named Aristotelians, who were continually 
quoting Aristotle while th^ did not in 
reality understand him. Nor could the 
court of Rome, which is afraid of everything 
new, for a long time persuade itself to allow 
the new discoveries of the philosophers t) 
be freely promulgated and explained ; as i:; 
manifest from the sufferings of Galileo, a 
Tuscan mathematician, who was cast into 
prison for bringing forward the Copernican 
system of astronomy. Some among the 
French, led on by Rene des Cartes and 
Peter Gassendi,® the former of whom by his 
doctrines and the latter in his writings 
confutc<i the Peripatetics, first ventured to 
abandon the thorny fields of the Aristote- 
' lians and to follow more liberal principles 
of philosophising. Among these there were 
some Jesuits, but a much larger number 
from among the Fathers of the Oratory and 
the disciples of Jansenius, who distinguished 
themselves. Here will readily occur to 
many minds the names of Malebranche, 
Anthony Arnauld, Bernard Lami, Peter 
Nicole, and Blaise Pascal, who acquired 
lasting fame by illustrating, perfecting, and 
adapting to common use the principles of 
Des Cartes.”* For Gassendi, who professed 
to understand but few things and who 
rather taught how to philosophise than pro- 
posed a system of philosophy, had but few 
followers among a people eager for know- 
ledge, sanguine, ardent, and impatient of 
protracted labour. Towards the close of 
the century, some of the Italians as well as 
other nations began to imitate the French ; 
at first indeed timidly but afterwards more 
confidently, as the pontiffs appeared to relax 
a little of that jealousy whieh they had 
entertained against the new views of the 


* Gassendi’s Exerdtationes Varadoxce adversus Aris- 
totelh'os is in his Opera, tom. iii. p. 95, fiC. and is an 
accurate and elegant performance, which did great harm 
to the cause of the Peripatetics. See the remarks 
already made [in Section 1. sec. 31 of this century, p. 
734. — Mur. 

* The reward which these men had for their labours 
was, that they wore charged with atheism by the Peri- 
patetics ; John Harduin, who was intoxicated with the 
AristotclicO’Scholastic philosophy, being the accuser; 
Atfun Detecti, in his Opera Posthuma, p. 1, &c. and p. 
269. Nor is the cause of this odium very difficult to to 
discovered. For the Cartesian philosophy, which avoids 
all darkness and obscurity, is much less efficacious for 
defending the Romish cause than pie vulgar scholastic 
philosophy which delights in darkness. [On theso Car- 
tesian philosophers and their syst^mi, see Tennemann’s 
Manual qf the Hist, qf Philos, p. 314, &c. and Hailam’s 
Introduction to the Liter, qf Europe, vol. lii. p. 214, 
and 229, &c. — R, 
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naturalists, mathematicians, and metaphy- 
sicians. 

31. But it is proper to notice here more 
distinctly who were the persons entitled to 
the praise of having preserved and advanced 
both divine and human learning in the 
Romish church. During a large part of the 
century the Jesuits were nearly the only 
teachers of all branches of learning, and 
they alone among the monks were accounted 
learned men. And the man must be either 
ignorant or uncandid, who can deny that 
many renowned and very learned men have 
highly adorned that so(3iety. Lasting as 
literature itself will be the merits of Denys 
Petau,* James Sirmond,^ Peter Possin,^ 
Philip Labbe,^ Nicholas Abrams,® and even 
of John Ilarduin,® though in many things 
erratic and not of a sound mind, as well as 
of many others. But as the century ad- 
vanced, this literary glory of the Jesuits 
was greatly obscured by the Benedictines, 
especially by those belonging to the Con- 
gregation of St. Miuir. For while the 
Jesuits immoderately vaunted of their 
merits and renown, and were unceasingly 
censuring the sloth and indolence of the 
Uenedictincs, in order to give plausibility 
to their designs of invading and appropri- 
ating to themselves the revenues and the 
goods of the Benedictines, the latter thought 
it necessary for them to wipe off this stain 
upon their character which they could not 
deny, and to disarm their most zoaloTia 
enemies, by becoming really meritorious. 
Hence they not only opened schools in 
their convents for instructing youth in all 
branches of learning, but also a])pointed 
select individuals of the best talents to pub- 
lish great and imperishable works, which 
might vimlicate the ancient glory and repu- 
tation of the Benedictine family against its 
traducers. This task has been admirably 
fulPdlcd and with a success wliich bailies 

» Dionysius I’etavlus or Tetnu, born in 1583, died 
1G52, wrote largely on cbronol(»gy and the history of 
religious doctrines, and ably edited several of the fathers, 
par ticnlarly Kpiphanius. — Mur. 

2 Sinnond, confessor to Lewis XITI. died 10.51, nged 
1)2, wrote much on church history, and edited several 
of th(! fathers. Ills works were printed, Paris, IGOG, 5 
vols. fob — Mur. 

'■i Possin, born in 1 500, and died at Rome near the 
end of the 17th century, w.as distinguished as a Hebrew 
and (ircek scholar, and for his editions of the fathers. 
— Mur. 

* Labb6 of Hourges died in 1GG7, aged GO, Ho was a 
man of great learjdng, particularly In church history, 
but proud and overbearing. — 

^ Abrams, born in 1580, died 1055, w.as chiefly dis- 
tinguished for polite learning and for his comments on 
Cicero's orations and on Virgil. — Mur. 

« Harduin died at Paris in 1720, aged 83. He was a 
prodigy of learning, but ho maintained that most of the 
Greek and Latin classics were forgeries of the monks 
in the middle ages. His best work is his Concilia, 
In 12 vols. fob— /W Mr. 
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description for about a century past, by 
such superior men as John Mabillon,^ Luke 
D’Achery,® Ren6 Massuet,® Theodore Rui- 
nart,*® Anthony BeaugendreP* Julian Gar- 
nierj® Charles do la Rue,*® Edmund Mar- 
tene,*‘ Bernard Montfaucon,’® and many 
others, some of whom have published excel- 
lent editions of the Greek and Latin fathers; 
others have drawn from the obscure shelves 
of the libraries those old papers and 
documents which serve to elucidate the 
history and antiquities of the church ; others 
have explained the early history of church 
and state, the customs and rites of former 
times, the chronology of the world, and 
other parts of polite learning; and others 
have executed various works worthy to bo 
banded down to posterity. I know not how 
it happened but from the time these new 
stars appeared above the literary horizon, 
the splendour of Jesuit erudition began 
gradually to decline. For there is no one 
disposed to deny that for a long time past, 
the Jesuits in vain look around among their 
order to find an individual who may bo 
compared with the Benedictines, who arc 
constantly pursuing with ardour every 
branch of literature, and publishing almost 
every year distinguished monuments of their 

Mabillon was born in 1G32, and died at Paris in 
1707. Hotravellod much for litcrnry purposes in France, 
Germany, and Italy ; and besides puldi.Hliing tlm works 
of St. llcrnard and tho J.ivcs of the Hunediotino saints 
( Actn Sanrlornm Ordinin Benrdicti),M\dL his Analecta 
I'ctcrum, he composed Diplomatics, Annals of tho Ho- 
ncdictinos, and some smsllcr works. — Mur. 

8 Daclierius or D’Achery, born 1G08, died 1685, col- 
lected judieiou.sly and published numerous imprinted 
writings pertain'mg to cccb'siastical history, 13 vols. 4to, 
or(2dcd.)in 3 vols. fob entitled Spicilcgiwn, &o. — Mur. 

® Massuct, born 1GG5, died 171G, published tho best 
edition of Ironams — Mur. 

1“ llulnart, born 1G57, died 1709, was associated with 
Mabillon, and published Acta martyrum shiccra ct 
sclectii, tho works of Gregory Turonensls and of Victor 
Vitensis, and some other works. — Mur. 

>• Bcangendro is noted only for the lives of somo 
French bishops, and an edition of tho works of Hildc- 
bert. — Mur. 

Gamier died 1723, aged 63, noted as editor of the 
works of St. Hasil, 3 vols. UA. — Mur. 

*3 l)e la Hue, born 168.5, died 1739, an associate of 
Montfaucon, and editor of the works of Origen, 3 vols. 
fob He mu.st not be confounded with the Jesuit of tho 
same name who was a poet, and editor of Virgil in 
usrim Delphini.— M nr, 

Martenc died 1739, nged 85 ; he travelled much to 
explore monastnrie.s and libraries, and published a 
Commentary on the Rule of 8t. Benedict, on the ancient 
monastic rites, a Thesaurus of unpulilisliod works, in 5 
vols. fob and with Durand, a new Thesaurus of tho 
same kind, In 10 vols. fob ; and ho and Durand wore 
tlic Benodictino travellers who puldishcd tho well- 
known Voyage Liltcraire de deux lieligieut de la Con- 
grigation S. Maur. — Mur. 

Montfaucon, born 1G56, died 1741, aged 87 a vory 
learned antiquarian, known by his Analecta Grceca, 
4to, Palaographia Grixca, fob the works of Athanasius. 
3 vols. fob Origen's Hcxapla, 2 vols. fol. Chrysostom’s 
works, 13 vols. fol. AntiquHi Expliquee et B^exentie 
en Figures, 15 vols. fob Monumens de la Monarchie 
Frangnhc, 5 vols. fob a Collection of the Orc<dc fathers, 
2 vols. fob Riblioifxeca Bibtiothecarum, 2 vols, fol. and 
somo other works. — Mur. 
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genius and erudition; nor have the Jesuits 
ibr many years published a single work 
which can compete with the labours of the 
Benedictines, unless it be the Acta Sanc- 
torum now issuing from their press at 
Antwerp. The rivals of the Benedictines 
were the French Fathers of the Oratory, 
many of whom are acknowledged to have 
laboured successfully in advancing several 
branches of both human and divine know- 
ledge ; which, if there were no other exam- 
ples, would be manifest from the works of 
Cliarles le Cointe, author of the imperishable 
Ecclesiastical Anrials of France, hind of J ohn 
Morin,* Lewis Thomassin,* and Richard 
Simon.* Lastly, the followers of the opi- 
nions of Jansenius— or, as they would say, 
j of Augustine— have published various works, 
some erudite and others neatly and inetho- 
I dically composed, very useful both to adults 
and to the young. Who is such a stranger 
to the literature of this century as not to 
have heard of the works of the Messieurs de 
Port-Royal,® and of the very elegant and 
u.seful productions of Tillcinont,® Arnauld,^ 
Nicole,® Pascal,® Lancelot,'® and others? 

* Le Cointe, born ICII, died ICHl. Ilia Annates Ee- 
rlesiaxt, Francorum, iii 8 vola. ful. extend from A.n. 
235 to A. I). ^Z5.— Mur, 

* Morin, born 1591, educftted a Protestant, beoaine a 
Catbolic, and died at Paris 1059. He wrote on the ori- 
gin of Patriarchs and Prhnatos, on the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and puhlislied an edition of the Septuagint, 
2 vols. fol. and the Samaritan Pentateuch. There were 
several distinguished men named Morin. — Mur, 

3 Thomassln, born 1019, died 1095, published a hi.i- 
tory of religious doctrines (a feeble imitation of Petau’s 
work) In 3 vols. fol. Paris, 1680. Voltaire says ho was 
“a man of profound erudition, and first composed 
Dialogues on the fathers, on Councils, and on His- 
tory.” — Mur. 

* Simon, born, 1038, died 1712, a great critic; wrote 
fUsloire Critique dii Vieux Test, t the Hist, of Ecclesiast. 
//eecwMt'jf, 2 vols. l2ino; Crit. DUs. on Du Pin’s /*'5- 
lioth des /Juteurs F.cciex . ; Hist. Critique du Noveau 
Text, and various other works.— A/wr, 

^ Hy this title are designated all the Janscuist writers, ^ 
hut especially and in a stricter sense those who spent 
their lives in literary and devotional pursuits in the 
retired situation of Port-Royal, not far from Paris. 
Among these it is generally known there were great 
men who possessed first-rate talents and were very 
finished writers. 

« Sebastian le Nain de Tillemont, born at Paris 1637, 
died 1098, refused a bishopric, and wrote Memoires ^our 
ter air d VUistoire Ecclmiast, de six Premiers Siecles, 
Paris, 1093, &c. 16 vols. 4to; and Ilisioire des Empe- 
reurs et des autres Princes, Jusqu* d I' Empereur Ilono- 
rius, — Mur, 

’’ Anthony Amauld or Arnaud was born at Paris in 
1612, and died at Liege 1694. He wrote on grammar, 
logic, and geometry, and polemic pieces against the 
Jesuits and the Calvinists on moral subjects, and is 
supposed to have contributed Nos. 3, 9, 12, 13, 14, and 
15, to the Promncial Letters. — Mur. 

* Peter Nicole, born 1625, died at Paris 1695. Besides 
controversial pieces against the Jesuits and aiding 
Arnaud in some works, he wrote Essais de Morale, 13 
vols. 12mo, La Perpetuiti de Ui Joy de VEglise Catho- 
lique touchant V Euehariste, 3 vols. Pri^uges Ldgitimes 
contre let Culvinistes, and translated the Provincial 
l.etters into Latin with notes, under the fictitious name 
of William Wendrock. — Mur. [Anth. Arnaud, and not 
Nicole, was the author of the famous work on the per- 
petuity of the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. — H. 

“ Blaise Pascal, bom at Clermont 1623, died 1662, 
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The other religious orders, as well as the 
bishops and inferior clergy in the Romish 
church, had also their great men. For it 
would be strange, if in such a multitude of 
•men enjoying much leisure and all advan- 
tages for study, there should not be some 
successful scholars. Yet all who acquired 
fame and merited distinction as learned men 
and authors, out of those four orders just 
mentioned, would collectively scarcely mrm 
so large a body as any one of those orders 
alone can exhibit. 

32 . Hence a copious list might be drawn 
up of learned men in the Romish church, 
whose works, composed with great care and 
diligence, survive their authors’ death. Of 
the monastic families and of the priests who 
were bound to fixed rules of living, the 
most distinguished were, Caesar Baronius, ' ‘ 
and Robert Bellarmine,'* both cardinals, 
and both extremely useful to their church ; 
the first by his elaborate Annals, and the 
latter by his controversial writings; also Ni- 
cholas Serrarius,'® Francis Feuardentius, * 
Anthony Possevin, J ames Gretzer, ' ® F ran- 
cisCombefis,'^ Natalis Alexander,'® Martin 
Bccan,'® James Sirmond, Denys Petau, 
Peter Possin, Lewis Cellot,*® Nicholas 

Besides his Vensces and some treatises on Mathematics 
and Natural Plnlosopliy, he composed the famous Let- 
tres d un Primndnl. His works were i)rintcd, 6 vols. 
8 VO. Paris. MOO.— Mur. 

>»> Claude Lancelot, born 1016, died 1695, taught 
(Ircck and tho mathematics at Port-Royal, and had a 
hand in the school-books there published. — Mur. 

Baronius, born at Sora in Naples 1538, second gene- 
ral of the Italian order of Fathers of tho Oratory, con- 
fessor to pope Clement Vlll. cardinal, and librarian of 
the Vatican ; ho wrote Annates Ecclesiastici, 12 vola. 
fol. Rome, 1588-1607, was candidate for the papal cliuir 
in 160.5, and died in 1607.— M^r. 

** Bellarmlne, a Florentine, born in 1542, cardinal in 
1599, died in 1621. He wrote Opus Controversiarum, 
3 vols. fol. De Potestnte summi Pontijicis, a Commen- 
tary on the Psalms, and an account of the ecclesiastical 
writers. He was learned and a giant reasoner, though 
in a bad cause. — M ur. 

Serrarius of Lorrain, a Jesuit, died at Mentz in 
1619, aged 65 ; a voluminous commentator on the Bible. 
His works fill 16 vols. fol. — Mur. 

Feuardent, of Normandy, a Franciscan, bom 1541, 
died 1641 ; edited Irenocus, wrote and preached fhriously 
against tho Protestants. — Mur. 

J"* Possevin was a Jesuit of Mantua, born L533, died 
1611. He was papal legate to Poland, Sweden, Ger- 
many, &c. Ho wrote Bibliotheca Selecta de Batione 
Studiorum, 2 vols. fol. ; Apparatus Sacer, 2 vols. fol. 
and some other things. — Mur. 

Gretzer, a German Jesuit, born 1561, professor of 
theology at Ingolstadt, died 1636. He wrote much 
against tho Protestants. His works fill 17 vols. fol. 
— Mur. 

Combefis, a Dominican of Guienne, died 1679. A 
fine Greek scholar, and editor of several Greek fathers, 
and -of five Greek historians. — Mur. 

Natalis or Noel Alexandre, a Dominican of Rouen, 
died in 1724, aged 86. He wrote Htsiorice Eccles. Vet. 
et Nom Test, selecta Cajntn, 8 vols. fol. In 18 vola. 4 to, 
and 30 vols. 8vo ; also a System of Theology, 2 vols. 
fol. His Ecclesiastical History is candid and learned, 
but written in a dry and argumentative manner.— -J/wr. 

18 Decan, a Jesuit of Brabant, confessor to Ferdinand 
II. died at Vienna in 1624. He wrote much against the 
Protestants, and a Sum of Theology, in French. — Mur. 

Cellot, a Jesuit of Paris, died 1658. He wrote the 
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Caussin,' John Morin, Theophilus Raynard 
(Raynaudus),* Paul Sarpi,® Sforza Pallavi- 
cini,^ Philip Labbe, Lewis Maimbourg,® 
Lewis Thomassin, Coelestino Sfondrati,® 
Joseph Aguirre,^ Henry Noris,® Luke 
D’Achcry, John Mabillon, John Harduin, 
Richard Simon, Theodore Ruinart, Ber- 
nard de Monfaucon, Anthony Gallon, ’ 
Fortunatus Scacchi,*® Cornelius a Lapide,” 
James Bonfrere,*® Hugh Menard,*® Claude 
Seguenot,** Bernard Lami,*® John Bol- 

land, Godfrey Henschenius, Daniel Pape- 
broeb,*® and many others. Of the other 
clergy, or those not of any religious order, but 
secular clergymen, as they arc called in dis- 
tinction from the regular clergy, the follow- 
ing acquired distinction and fame by their 
writings: viz. James David Perron,*® Wil- 
liam Est (Estius),*® John Launoi,®* Gabriel 
Aubespine (Albaspinius),®® Peter de Mar- 
ca,®® John Armand Richelieu, Luke 
Holstein,®® Stephen Baluzo,®® John Bona,’'® 

History of Gottschalk, and published the Opusctdu of 
Hincmar of llhelnis. — Mur. 

> Caussin, a B’rench Jesuit, died 1G51, aged 71. He 
was confessor to Louis XIII. and wrote De Sacra et 
Prqfana Eloquentia, and some other things. — Mur. 

* Raynard, an Italian Jesuit, died at Lyon.s, IGGJ, 
aged 80. He edited several of the fatliers, and wrote 
Tables for sacred and profane history. Ills works 
were printed at I.yons, 16G5, in 20 vols. fol. — Mur. 

^ Sarpi, a Venetian monk of the order of the Servites, 
born 1552, died IG‘2.3; a celebrated defender of the 
religious liberties of his country ngaln.st the pontilf. 
He wrote a Hi.'ttory of the Council of Trent, folio, a 
History of llencficc.s, and various tracts in defence of 
hi.s country, which fill six vols. Timo, Venice, 1G77. — 
Mur. [See note 5, p. GIJ, above. — R. 

* rallavicini, a Romish Jesuit and cardinal, born at 
Rome,.lG07, died 1GG7. Ho wrote in Italian a Hi.story 
of the Council of Trent, opposed to that of Sarpi, Romo, 
IG5G, 2 vols. fol. translated into Latin, Antw. 1673, 2 
vols. fol.; also a treatise on style, ifco. — Mur. [See 
also note 5, p. G14, above.— /?. 

‘ Maiinbourg, a French Jesuit of Nancy, liorn IGIO, 
died IG8G, noted as a preacher, but more as a historian. 
His Wxtnire da J.uthernnixine was refuted by Secken- 
dorf; his Hist, du Calninisme, by Jurieu and by Jo. 
Hapt. de Kocolos. He also wrote Histories of A rianisrn, 
of the Tconoclastg, of the Crusades, of the sclnsm of 
the Greeks, of the schism of tlio West, of the decay of 
the Empire, of the League, of the pontHicate of Loo 
the Great. He is a sprightly writer, but a partial 
historian. — Mur. 

Sfondrati, a Benedictine abbot of St. Gall and a 
cardinal, dle<l at Rome 1696, aged 5.3. He wrote 
findicata, and Nodus Eradestiualionis Vixsolutus, tto. 
—Mur. 

7 Aguirre, a Spanish Benedictine, professor at Sala- 
manca, defended the papal supremacy against tlie 
French, was made a cardinal, publi.shed Collectio Max- 
ima Cmriliorum omnium Ilispan. ct Nuoi Orbis, &c. 

G vols. fol. and died at Rome, IGGI), aged 69. — Mur. 

* Noris, an Augustiaian monk, born at Verona 16.1 J, 
of Irish parentage, professor of ICcclesiastlcal History 
at Tisa, librarian of the Vatican, a cardinal in 1G95, 
and died at Rome in 1704. He wrote a Hixtory qf \ 
Pelagianism, History of Investitures, and various other 
learned works, printed collectively, Verona, 1729, 1730, 
5 vols. fol. — Mur. 

» Gallonio, a Romish presbyter of the Oratory, died 
1605. He wrote De Cruciatibus Martyr um, w ith plates, 
1594, 4to, and some other things. — 3/ ur. 

i® Scacchi w’as an Italian Augu.stinian Eremite, who 
corrected the Romish Martyrology and Breviary, and 
died in 1640. — Mur. 

A Lapide was a Jesuit of Liege, who wrote Com- 
mentaries on the Bible, 10 vols. fol. and died at Rome, 
1637, aged I\.—Mur. 

1* Bonfrere w'as a Jesuit, professor at Douay, w'rote 
Commentaries on the PentAteuoh, on Scripture names, 
&c. and died at Tournay, 1643, aged 70. — 3///r. 

13 Menard was a Benedictine of St. Maur, born at 
Paris in 1587, and died in 1644. Ho wrote Diatribe de 
nnico Diouyxio, and Martyrolog. ex Qrd. Benedict.— 
Mur. ^ 

H Seguenot was a French priest of the Oratory, wrote 
notes on the French translation of Augustine de Vir- 
glnitate, which excited commotion ; and died In 1644. 
— Mur. 

IS Laml was also a French priest of the Oratory, bom 
in 1645, and died in 1715. Ho wrote on geometry, on 
the sciences, on perspective, on Christian Morality, 5 

vols. 12ino, Apparatus Biblicus, 4to, Do Tabernaculo, 
fol. Harmonia Evaugelica, 2 vols. 4to, &c. — Mur. 

t® Bolbnd, a Jesuit of Tillemont in Flanders, who 
commenced the Aria Snnvtunim, of which ho published 

6 vols. fol. and died in 1665.— .Vwr. [Tlio coutlmuvtor.s 
of this great work are called after liim the Bollandists ; 
two of these arc mentioned in the nc.vt tw’o notes. The 
first volume of tlie Acta Sanclnrum was published in 
1643; at various intervals other folio voiumes appeared, 
the fifty«third volume was published in 1794; after an 
interval of half a century the work ha.s lieen resumed. 

Two volumes, the fifty-fourth ami fifty-fiftli, were pui)- 
lislicd at Brussels in 1845, 46, and I believo there i.s a 
likelihood of tlii.s gigantic undertaking being at loiigtli 
brought to a termination. The lives of tlio saints 
which it contains are arranged in the order of tlio 
calendar, and the work is quoted by tlie volumes con- 
nected witli each month : for o.vainplo, tlie last two 
volumes are the »l.\tb and seventh of the month of 
October. Thus, although above two centuries have 
elapsed since the commencement of this stupendous 
work, and fifty-flve ponderous folio volumes have ap- 
peared, yet scarcely tlircc-quarters of tlio year have yet 
been finished ; so that it may be computcil it will require 
fifteen volumes more to complete the series, wliicli will 
then amount to tho unprecedented number of seventy 
volumes fidio . — B. 

Hensclieii, a Josult of Antwerp, continuator of tho 
Acta Sanctorum, died 1682.— /i/wr. 

I’apebroch, a Jesuit of Antwerp, also a continuator 
of tho Acta Sanctorum, died in 1714. — Mur. 

1' Terron, born a French Frotestant, 15.56, turned 
Catholic, became i)i8hop of Evreux, archiiisliop of Sons, 
almoner of France, and in 1604 a cardinal. Ho was 
very learned and eloquent, and a great reasoiier ; wrote 
on the Kucliarist, against Du Tlcssls Mornay, Ac. and 
died at Paris in 1618, aged 63. His works fill 3 vols. 
fol. — Mur» 

Estius, born at Gorcum in Holland, was divinity 
professor and chancellor of the university of Douay, 
where he died in 1613, aged 71. Ho wrote Commen- 
taries on the Epistles, 2 vols. fol. Annotations on dilll- 
cult passages of Scripture, fol. and the martyrdom of 
Edmund Canipian. — Mur. 

Launoi, a doctor of theology at Paris, horn in 1603, 
and died In 1678. Ho was a strenuous defender of tho 
liberties of tho Galilean church, a strong opposer of j 
legends, and a learned critic. His works were printed 
at Geneva, in 10 vols. folio. — Mur. 

** Auliespino. bishop of Orleans, died 1630, aged 52. 

He was learned in ecclesiastical antiquities^ and com- 
mented on the fathers and coiincils.— J/ur. 

*3 Do Marca was born at G art in lJt*arue, 1594, studied 
law, married and became a counsellor; afterwards 
devoted himeclf to theology, was bishop of Conserans, 
archbishop of Toulouse, and lastly of Paris, where he 
died In 1002. This man wrote a History of Beanie, 
and De Concordia Irnncrii t t Sacerdotii. — Mur. 

»» Itiohelieu, born 1585, died 1642, a cardinal, peer, 
and prime minister, per.secuted the French Protestants, 
and wrote a defence of tho Catholic faith against the 
Protestants, a tract on tlio liest method of confuting 
heretics, and several other things.- Mnr. 

Holstein. See note 5, p. 750. He was a critic and 
editor, and wrote De Abasxinorum Comrnunione sub 
unica specie, on the Sacrament trf Confirmation among 
the Greeks, on the Nlcene Council, &.c.—Mur. 

llaluKC, professor of canon law at Paris, died 1718, 
aged 87. He wrote Lives of the Popes of Avignon, and 
was a noted editor.— 

Bona, horn in Piedmont 1609, died at Rome, 167f, 
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Peter Daniel Iluet,^ James Benignc Bos- 
8U6t,* Francis F^n^lon,^ Anthony Godeau,^ 
Sebastian le Nain de Tillemont, John 
Baptist Thiers,^ Lewis Ellies du Pin,® Leo 
AUatius,^ Lawrence Alexander Zaccagni,® 
John Baptist Cotelier,® John Filesac,*® 
Joseph Visconti, ^ ^ and others.** This list 
may be greatly enlarged by adding the 
names of those laymen, either in public or 
private life, who did service to sacred and 
secular learning. 

a cardinal. TIo wrote Mnnnductio ad Cudum, 1‘nnci- 
pia Vit<e Christinnie, J'ia Comptmdii ad Drum, Dr 
Sticrificio MUire, /)/? Diurndiono Spirituum, De lidms 
fjitur^icis, De Diehta Prilmodia, Testament um, and 
Uorohgiwn Atadicum. He was a very devout man. 

' — M ur. 

1 ITuot, born In Caen 1G30, bishop of Soissons, and 
of Avranches, died 1721. Hu was very loarnetl, and 
wrote De hiterpretatione, Origeniana, Demonstratiu \ 
Eeangeliea, Censura Pliifnsopkite Cartesian, r, Qurs- 
tianrs Alnetame de Cofieordia Itatiows ct P.dei, and 
Rovural other things.— A/ ur. 

^ llossuet, born at Dijon, 1G27, bishop of Meau.v, 
counsellor of state, died 1701. Tiiis cleg.'int writer ' 
composed a Discourso on Universal History, History 
of the variation.s among I’rotestant Clniruhos, Funeral 
Onition.s K.xpo.sitlon of the C itliolio Faitii, Disputes 
with V'eji61on, &o. collected, Taris, 1713, in 12 voD. 
4to.-— .1/ur. 

* FenCdon, archbishop of Oatnbr.ay, born 1G31, died 
<710. Ho wrote Explieutiitn des Ma rimes des .Saintes 
sur la Vie Intcrieure, in wliich l>o supports the views 
of Madame (iiiyon, and thus involved blrnself in con- 
trovwsy with Hossuot, and incurred censure from tlie 
pope; also Telemachua, Dialogues of the Dead, Dialo- 
gues on Eloquence, Dcinoniiitration of the Existence of 
(Jod, Spiritual Works, and many other pieces; la all, 
iO vol.s. 8vo.— Aiur. 

< (todeau, born at Dreux, 1G05, ditnl 1G71, bishop of 
Vonico. He wrote sorun Conimontaries on the Scrip- 
tures, and an Ecclesiastigal History, 3 vols. fol. lGr>3. 
-Mur. 

s Thiers, born at Chartres, IGIG, died 1703; professor 
of Helles Lettres at Turis, and then curate of Vivray in 
ho Mans. He wrote on Superstitions, concerning the 
Sacraments, on Fa.st Days, History of I’crukes, tlie 
Crucltixioii of St. Francis, &c. — Mur. 

® Du Tin, a doctor of tlie Sorbonue, born at Paris, 
1G57, died there 1719, aged G2. Ho wrote llihliuth^que 
UniverstUe des Auteurs EcclvAastiques In 19 vols. 4to, 
down to A.D. I GOO, Prolegomena to the Hlblo, Notes on 
the Psalms ami tlu' Puntutexjch, De Antiqua Eccleske 
DiscipUua, a Method of studying Divinity, and edited 
the works of Optatus Miievitanus and of Gorson. — 
Mur. 

’ Allatius or Allaz/.io [bis Italian name was Leone 
Allaccio.— /h], born at Seio in the A-igean Sea, educated 
at Home, teacher in the Greek college there, librarian 
of tlic Vatican, died at Romo 1G99, aged 83. Hosidcs 
editing various Greek works, he wrote De Perpetna 
Comenm I'cdesite Gracui et Lathue, and some other 
works. — Mur. 

* Zaccagni, keeper of the Vatican library, died at 
Rome in 1712. Hopublislied CuUertaiica Manumcnlor. 
Vet. Eccletice Gr. et Lot. 1G98. — Mur. 

® Cotellor, born at Nlsmos 1G27, died at Paris 168G, 
aged 69, He was professor of Greek at Paris, and 
published the Patres ApoAelici, 1672, 2 vols. fol. and 
Monumenta Evcles, Grauw, 3 vols. fol. — Mur. 

Fllesac, doctor of the Sorbonne, and dean of the 
faculty of theology at Paris, died in 1G3H. His works 
were printed in 1621, 3 vols. 4to, The best is Notes 
on Vinceiitius Lirinensis. — Mur. 

** Viscond or Vicecomes, professor of Ecclc8ia.stical 
Antiquities at Milan. Ho wrote De Antiquis Hap- 
tismi RitibuSt and De Ritibus Cor,fii malionis et MitsiC. 
— .M ur. 

** Whoever wishes to know more of the merits of 
the^ writers may consult, la'sides the common 8uthor.<i 
of literary history, Du Pin’s volumes concerning the 
cccleaiastical writers, vols. xvii. wiii. xU. 


33. That the professed religion of the 
Romish church, both as to articles of faith | 
and rules of practice, was not purified in 
this century and made conformable to the 
only standard, the sacred Scriptures, and | 
that it was occasionally corrupted and 
deformed either by the negligence of the 
popes or the zeal of the Jesuits, Is the com- 
plaint not so much of those who are op- 
posed to this church or those called heretic.^, 
as of all those members of it who arc in 
favour of a thorough knowledge of religion 
and genuine piety. As to doctrines of faitli, ; 
it is said that the Jesuits, with the conni- | 
vance, nay, frequently with the assistance i 
of the Romi.sh prelates, entirely subverted | 
such of the first principles of Christianity | 
as the council of Trent had left untouched; j 
for they lowered the dignity and utility of 
the sacred Scrijiturcs, extolled immode- 
rately the power of man to do good, exte- 
nuated the etlicacy and necessity of divim; ! 
grace, detracted from the gn^atness of ■ 
Christ’vS merits, almost equalled the Roman 
pontitF to our Saviour, and converted Him j 
into a tcrrcistrial deity, and in fine brought j 
the truth of Christianity itself into immense 
danger by their falhudons and sophistical 
reasonings. It is diilicult to gainsay the 
abundant testimony by whicli the gravest 
men, particularly among the Jaiisenists, 
support these accusations. Yet it is easy to 
show that the Jesuits were not inventors 
of the doctrines they inculcated, but in j 
reality taught and explained that old form 
of the Romish religion which was every- 
where taught before Luthers time, and ; 
by which the authority, 'wealth, and power | 
of the pon tills and the church had grown ; 
during many centuries to their iminenso | 
height. The Jesuits ■would teach other- ' 
wise if the pontitls wished them to use all 
their elTorts to render the church more holy ! 
and more like Christ; but they cannot 
teach otherwise, so long as they are in- 
structed to make it their first care that ; 
the pontilFs may hold what tliey have got i 
and recover what they Lave lost, and that ; 
the prelates and ministers of the church 
may continually become more rich and 
more powerful. If the Jesuits committed 
any error in this matter, it consisted wholly 
in this, that they explained more clearly 
and lucidly what the fathers at Trent either 
left imperfectly explained or wholly passed 
over, lest they should shock the minds of i 
those imbnud with better sentiments who ‘ 
Attended that celebrated convention. Hence 
also the pontilFs, though pressed by the | 
strongest arguments and exhortations, could j 
never be persuaded to pass any severe cen- | 
.<urevS upon the religions sentiments of the i 
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Jesuits; and on the other hand they have 
resisted, sometimes secretly and sometimes 
openly, those who opposed their doctrines 
with more than ordinary spirit and energy ; 
for they looked upon the opponents of that 
order as indiscreet persons, who either did 
not or would not know what the interests 
of the church required. 

34. That morality was not so much cor- 
rupted and vitiated in nearly all its parts 
as altogether subverted by tlie Jesuits, is 
the public complaint of innumerable writers 
of every class, and of very respectable 
fraternities in the Romish church. Nor 
does their complaint seem groundless, since 
they adduce from books of the Jesuits pro- 
fessedly treating of the right way of life, 
and especially from th^ writings of those 
called Casuists, many principles which arc 
opposed to all virtue and honesty. In par- 
ticular they show that these men teach the 
following doctrines : — That a bad man who 
is an entire stranger to the love of God, 
provided he feels some fear of the DiviiUi 
wrath and from drca<l of punishment avoids 
grosser crimes, is a fit candidate for etc^rnal 
salvation. That men may sin with safety, 
provided they have a probable reason for 
the sin, i.e. some argument or authority in 
favour of it. That actions in themselves 
wrong and contrary to the Divine law are 
allowable, provided a person can control 
his own mind and in his thoughts connect 
a good end with the criminal deed; or, as 
they express it, knows bow to direct his 
intention right. That philosophical sins, 
that is, actions which are contrary to the 
law of nature and to right reason, in a 
person ignorant of the written law of God 
or dubious as to its true meaning, are light 
olTcnces and do not deserve the punish- 
ments of hell. That the deeds a man com- 
mits when wholly blinded by his lusts and 
the paroxysms of passion, and when desti- 
tute of all sense of religion, though they be 
of the vilest and most execrable character, 
can by no means be charged to his account 
in the judgment of God, because such a 
man is like a madman. That it is right 
for a man, when taking an oath or forming 
a contract, in order to deceive the judge 
and subvert the validity of the covenant 
or oath, tacitly to add something to the 
words of the compact or the oath; and 
other sentiments of the like nature. * These 


> One might make up a whole library of books ex- 
posing and censuring the corrupt moral principles of 
the Jesuits. The best work on the subject is the very 
elegant and ingenious production of Blaise Pascal, 
entitled, Let Fi oviitcialet ; ou Lettret ecritet par Louit 
de Montalte d un Provincial des set Amis^ et aux 
Jhuitest tur la Morale et la Politique de cet Peret, 2 
rols. 8vo. Peter Nicole, under the fictitious natne of 
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and other doctrines, not only the Do ; ini- 
cans and Jansenists but also the divines of 
Paris, Poictiers, Louvain, and others in 
great numbers, so pointedly condemned in 
public, that Alexander Vll. thought pro- 
per to condemn some part of them in his 
decree of the 21st of August, 1C59; and 
Alexander VIII. on the 24th of August, 
1090, condemned particularly the philoso- 
phical sin of the Jesuits.* But these 
numerous and important decisions and 
decrees against the moral principles of the 
tfesuits, if we may believe the common 
voice of learned and pious men, were more 
enicacions in restraining the horrid licen- 
tiousness of the writers of this society, 


William Wondrock, adiicd to it loarnod mid judloiaus 
notes, in which ho copiously duinonstnitos tlio trutli of 
whjit Pascal liad stated citlicr suinmarily or witliont 
giving authorities. It was also lriiusl:iti (i into Jiatiii 
|.y Samuel Rachels. [Au Rugli.di tnuislatlou of tho 
Provincial Letters was published in London in 1().'^7, 
contemporanemi.sly with tliolr appoaraneo in Paris ; 
anotluT translation was published in isni, and a third 
in 1817, all anonymously. The last, which contaius 
M. Villemain's Kant/ on Pamil, with adilitioual matter, 
is the preferable translation. A fourtln trauslation by 
tho Rev. T. M’Ci io of ICdinburgh, appeared tliero in 
LS47 . — ll ] Against tins ti^rrible adversary, tho Jesuits 
aeut forth their best genulses, and among others tin* 
very eloquent and acute (J.ihrii l Daniel, the (jelcbrati il 
author of the History of I'Vaucc; tliey also caiiscil 
PaMcal’a book to he publicly burned at Paris. See 
Daniel's Opuacnlu, vol. 1. p. 'M'/i, who idmself admit.s 
that must of tho answers to tho book by tho Je.suits 
were urrsatisfactory. But whetlier Pascal prevailed liy 
tile force and solidity of hi.s argumentH, or by tho sweei- 
ncs.s and elegance of his style and sutiro, It is certain 
that fill these answers detractod very little from the 
reiiutation of his Letters ; and edition after edition of 
thorn coiitimiod to ho publishcil. I.ess attr.ictivo hi 
form but more solid, from tho tnultitudu of testimonies 
and citations from tlie approved Jesuitical writers, was. 
La Morale det jesuitet, exiraite fificlcmrtii delenrs Itvirti 
irnpriini't avec la pctmiuiou et I'amiroholion drt Supc- 
riettrs de leur Comjxiptiie par un hortenr de Sorhonue, 
inSvols. 8vo, Mons, 170'2. This book also (which was 
written by Perault, brother of that (Miarlcw Pcrault who 
began tlie famous dispute, whether tho moderns were 
Inferior or superior to the ancients) was burned at 
Paris in IG70, through tho Instigation of tho Jcsiiit.s. 
(Kunnxdu PC're DumeU tome 1. p. S.'id, &o. And there 
was good reason; for whoover ahull road this single 
book will there seo all the faults which were charged 
upon the Jesuitical writers on morals. That the 
Je.suits actually put their moral principles in practice, 
c.Hpccially in foreign and remote countries, Anthony 
Arnauld with his Jansenlst associates undertook to 
prove in an elaborate work entitled, La Morale Pratique 
dts Jexiiiif't, which appeared MiccesHlvely during the 
last century, in eight volumes; and when copies of it 
became scarce it was republished at Amsterdam, 174*2, 
8 vol.s. 8vo, with numerous additional proofs of tho 
charges against tho Jesuits, Respecting philosophical 
sin in pariiculur and tho disputations concerning it, see 
James Hyacinth Sorry (or rather Augustus le Blanc), 
in his Addenda ad HiAnriam Conf'ref^atiounm de 
Aiixiliis, p. 82, 8(c. and In his Auctarium to these 
Addenda, p. 289, Ac. 

* The history of the commotions in Prance and in 
other places arising from these opinions of the Jesuits 
re.specting morality, wfw neatly drawn up by the writer 
of the Cateeliisme Hidm iqueet Dogwitique mr let Con- 
testatioru qui divitent maintenant 1‘ Kglite, 1730, 8vo, 
tome ii. p. 20, Ac. Tho Bulls here mentioned are 
sought for in vain in tlie JiulUtrium Puntifif:um. But 
the care of the Dominicans and Jansenists to preserve 
everything disreputable to Jesuits would not suil’er 
them to be lost. 
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than in purging the schools of these abomi- 
nable principles. And the reason assigned 
why so many kinp:s and princes and per- 
sons of every rank and sex committed the 
care of their souls especially to the J esuits, 
is, that such confessors by their precepts 
extenuated the guilt of sin, flattered the 
criminal passions of men, and opened an 
easy and convenient way to heaven. ^ 

35. The Holy Scriptures were so far 
from receiving more reverence and autho- 
rity from the pontilf, that on the contrary in 
most countries the friends of the papal cause, 
and especially the Jesuits, as appears from 
the best evidence, took great pains to keep 
them out of the hands of the people, or from 
being interpreted differently from what the 
claims of the church required. Among the 
French and the Belgians there were some 
who might not improperly be denominated 
learned and intelligent expositors ; but the 
majority of those who pretended to expound 
the sacred writings, rather obscured and 
darkened the Divine oracles by their com- 
ments than elucidated them. And in this 
class must be placed even the Jansenists, 
who, though they treated the Bible with 
more rcvspcct than the other Catholics, yet 
strangely adulterated the word of God by 
the frigid allegories and recondite expo- 
sitions of the ancient doctors.* Yet we 

• Wliat is here said, of tijo very gross errors of tho 
Jesuits should not bp gndei;stood to itnply that all the 
incuibcrs of this society clierish tiiose opinions or that 
tlie puhlio schools of tlio order are tilled witii thoui. 
For this fraternity embraces very many persons wlio 
arc botli learned and ingenuovis, and by no means bad 
men. Nor would it be dlfllcult to (ill several volmnos 
with citations from the writings of Jesuits, in wliioli a 
much purer virtue and piety are taught than that black 
and deformed system vfliioli I’ascal and tlie others pre- 
sent to us fropi the Casijiists, Sunmiists, and Moralists 
of this order. Tlioso who aceuse the Jesuits as a body, 
if candid, can mean only ihat the leaders of the society 
l)otli permit such impious sentiments to be publicly set 
forth l)y individuals, and give their approbation and 
countenance to tho books in whicii such sentiments are 
taught ; that tho system of religion which is taught 
here and there in thdr scliools is so lax and disjointed 
tliat it easily leads men to such pernicious conclusions; 
and tinally. that the small select number who are ini- 
tiated in the greater mysteries of tlie order, and who are 
employed ip public stations and in guiding the minds of 
the great, commonly make use of such principles to 
advance tlie interests and augment the wealtli of tlie 
society. I would also acknowledge, since ingenuous- 
ness is the prime virtue of the historian, that in exag- 
gerating the turpitude of some Jesuitical opinions, 
several of their advprsarios Iiave been over eloquent 
and vehement, as miglit easily be shown if there were 
opportunity, in regard to the doctrines of probability, 
mental reservation in oatlis, and some others. For in 

> this, as in most other disimtes and controversies re- 
specting eitlier sacred or secular subjects, the accused 
were charged with tho consequences which tlieir 
accusers deduced from their declarations, their words 
were made to express more than they intended, and tlie 
limitations they contemplated to their opinions were 
overlooked. 

* Very well known oven among us is the llible of 
Isaac lo Maitre, commonly called Sacy, which compre- 
iiends nearly everything with which the heated imagi- 
nations of the ancient doctors disfigured tho simplest 
narrations and the clearest statements of tho Sacred 
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ought to except Baschasius Quesnel, a father 
of the Oratory, who published the New 
Testament illustrated with pious medita- 
tions and observations, which has in our 
day been the prolific cause of so many dis- 
putes, commotions, and divisions.® 

36. Nearly all the schools retained the 
old method of teaching theology, which was. 
dry, repulsive, and by no means suited to 
men of liberal minds. Not even the de- 
crees of the pontiffs could bring dogmatic i 
or biblical theology to be in equal estimation i 
with scholastic. For most of the chairs ! 
were occupied by the Scholastic doctors, , 
and they perplexed and depressed the bib- j 
lical divines who were in general not well 
acquainted with the arts of wrangling. 
The Mystics were wholly excluded from the 
schools, and unless very cautious and sub- 
missive to the church, they could scarcely 
escape the brand of heresy. Yet many of 
the French and among them the followers | 
of Jansenius especially, explained the prin- ; 
cipal doctrines of Christianity in a neat and 
lucid style. In like manner, nearly all that 
I was written judiciously and elegantly re- . 
specting piety and morality came from the | 
pens cither of the Messieurs de Bort-Koyal, i 
as the Jansenists were usually called, or 
from the French Fathers of the Oratory. • 
Of the change in the manner of conducting 
theological controversies we have already 
spoken. Tho Gormans, the Belgians, and 
the French, having learned to their disad- 
vantage that the angry, loose, and captious 
mode of disputing which their fathers pur- 
sued rather confirmed than weakened tlu^ ! 
faith and resolution of dissentients, and | 
that the arguments on which their doctors | 
formerly placed much reliance bad lost | 
nearly all their force, thought it necessary j 


Volume. [It is also called the Translatjon of IMous j 
because it was first printed there, in 1005. It was com- ' 
nienced by Sacy, a very zealous Jansenist, who died in 
1004. and completed by Thomas du Fo8b$. It is founded 1 
on the Vulgate, yet here and there deviates from it. ! 
The archbishop of Paris, Pereflx, soon after it appeannl, ; 
in 1007 published a severe circular forbidding it to l)e j 
read. The same thing was done by Ge. Auhusson, I 
bishop of Embrun ; the Jesuits also did not remain idle ; j 
and at last, in 1083, Clement IX. condemned it as a i 
perverse and dangerous translation, which deviated 
from the Vulgate and was a stone of stumbling to tho ; 
simple. This censure it by no means merited; and 
even Mosheim’s censure is applicable only to the notes, 
wliich are t.aken chiefly from the fathers an^ arc vci y 
mystical. — Scht. | 

5* The first part containing notes on the four Gospels j 
was published in lf»71 ; and being received with great j 
applause, it was republished, enlarged and amended, j 
together with notes on tlie other books of tho New j 
Testament. See Cntev.hisme liidoriqne sur lot Contr.s- i 
tntions do tome ii. p. 150 ; Weismanu’s //iv- j 

tmia Eccles. Sactil. xvii. p. 588, &c. and nnmerou.s 
others. [Quesnel in his translation follow’ed that of 
1 Sacy, though to avoid all offence he kept closer to the 
I Vulgato. Most of the notes relate entirely to practical 
j religion. The contests produced by tlio work belong 
! to the history of the eighteenth century. — ScUL 
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for them to look out for new and apparently 
wiser methods of warfare. 

37 . The minor controversies of the schools 
and of the religious orders which divided 
the Romish church, we shall pass over ; for 
the pontiffs for the most part disregard 
them, or if at any time they become to6 
violent, a nod or a mandate from the pope 
easily suppresses tivem; neither are these 
skirmishes which perpetually exist of such 
a nature as seriously to endanger the 
welfare of the church. It will be suflicient 
to re(;ite briefly those controversies which 
affected the whole church. Among these, 
the first place is due to the contests between 
the Dominicans and the Jesuits, respecting 
the nature of Divine grace and its necessity 
to salvation, the cognizance of which Cle- 
ment VIII. at the close of the preceding 
century had committed to certain select 
theologians.* These, after some years of 
consultation and attention to the arguments 
of the parties, plainly signified to the pon- 
tiff, that the doctrines of the Dominicans 
respecting grace, predestination, man’s abi- 
lity to do good, and the inherent corruption 
of our nature were more consonant with 
the Holy Scriptures and the opinions of 
the fathers than the opinions of INIolina, 
whom the Jesuits supported; that the 
former accorded with the sentiments of 
Augustine, and the latter approximated to 
those of Pelagius which had been con- 
demned. Therefore in the year 1601, Cle- 
ment seemed ready to pronounce sentence 
against the Jesuits and in favour of the 
Dominicans. But the Jesuits perceiving 
their cause to be in such imminent peril, so 
besieged the aged pontiff, sometimes with 
threats, sometimes with complaints, and 
now with arguments, that in the year 1602 
lie resolved to give the whole of this knotty 
c.ontrovcr.sy a rehearing, and to assume to 
himself the office of presiding judge. The 
pontiff therefore presided over this trial 
during three years, or from the 20th of 
March, 1 602, till the 22d of January, 1005, 
having for assessors fifteen cardinals, nine 
theologians, and five bishops ; and he held 
seventy-eight sessions or congregations as 
they are denominated at Roine,^ in which 
he patiently listened to the arguments of 
the Jesuits and the Dominicans, and caused 
their arguments to be carefully weighed 
and examined. To what results he came 
is uncertain, for he was cut ofi* by death on 
the 4th of March, 1605, when just ready 
to pronounce sentence. If we may believe 

* See the preceding century, section iil. chap. i. sec. 
40, 41, p. G2G, above, ^c.— Mur. 

• Congreirnlinnes de At^xiliis, i.o. gratia^ in the Ro- 

nUsh st-yle.— i)/ur. I 


the Dominicans, ho was prepared to con- 
demn Molina in a public decree ; but if we 
believe the Jesuits, he would have acquitted 
him of all error. Which of them is to be 
believed no one can determine, without 
inspecting the records of the trial which 
are kept most carefully concealed at Rome. 

38. Paul V. the successor of Clement, 
ordered the judges in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1605, to resume their inquiries 
and deliberations which had been sus- 
pended. They obeyed his mandate and 
had frequent discussions until the month 
of March in the next year; debating not 
so much on the merits of the question 
which had been sufficiently examined, as 
on the mode of terminating the contest. 
For it was debated whether it would be 
for the interests of the church to have this 
decided by a public decree of the pontiff ; 
and if it were, then what should be the 
form and phraseology of the decree. The 
issue of this protracted business was, that 
the whole contest came to nothing, as is fre- 
quently the case at Rome ; that is, it was 
decided neither way, but each party was 
left free to retain its own sentiments. The 
Dominicans maintain that Paul V. and 
the theologians to whom he committed ti e 
investigation, equally with Clement before* 
him, perceived the holiness and justice of 
their cause ; and they tell us that a severe 
decree against the doctrines of the Jesuits 
was actually drawn up and sealed by his 
order, but that the unhappy war with the 
Venetians, which broke out at th.at time, 
and of which we have already given an 
account, prevented the publication of the 
decree. On the contrary, the Jesuits con- 
tend that all this is fal.se; and that the 
pontiff with the wisest of the theologians, 
after examining the whole cause, judged 
the sentiments of Molina to contain nothing 
which much needed correction. It is far 
more probable that Paul was deterred from 
passing sentence by fear of the kings of 
France and Spain, of whom the former 
patronised the cause of the Jesuits and the 
latter that of the Dominicans. And if he 
had published a decision, it would undoubt- 
edly have been not unlike those usually 
given at Rome, that is, ambiguous, and 
not wholly adverse to either of the con- 
tending parties.* 

* The writers already quoted on this subject may 
bo consulted hero. Also Le Clerc, MSmoirns pour 
tervird V llistoiredes Controiferxf>.f d^nix V Egline lionvn'ne 
sur la Predestination et tur la Grdce^ in the Biblio^ 
th&pjte Unimrsvlle et Historique, tome xiv. p. 234, Sic, 
The conduct both of the Jesuits and the Dominicans 
after this controversy was put to rest, affords grounds 
for a suspicion, that both parties were privately admo- 
nished by the pontiff to temper and regulate in some 
measure their respective doctrines, so that the former • 
i: E e 
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39. The wounds which seemed thus 
healed were again torn open to the great 
damage of the Catholic interest, when the 
book of Cornelius Jansenius, bishop of 
l^res in the Netherlands, was published 
after his death in 1 640, under the title of 
Augustinus.* In this book (the author of 

might no longer be taxed with Pelagianism, nor the 
latter with coinciding with the Calvini&ts. For Clau* 
diu8 Aquavlva, the general of the order of Jesuits, in 
a circular letter addressed to the whole fraternity, E^c. 
14th, IG13, very cautiously modifies the doctrine of 
Molina; and commands his brethren to teach every- 
where, that God gratuitously and without any regard 
to their merits, from all eternity elected those to s^va- 
tion whom he wished should be partakers of it; yet 
they must so teach this, as by no means to give up what 
the Je.'Oiits hud maintained in their disputes with tho 
Dominicans respecting the nature of Divine grace; and 
these two things, which seem to clash with each other, he 
thinks may be reconciled by means of that Divine know- 
ledge and whicli is called scientia media [foreknowledge 
of tne free actions of men] . See Catechisms Historique 
tur let Contestations de P Kglite, ton>e i. p. 207. On the 
contrary the Dominicans, though holding sub.stantially 
the same sentiments as before this controversy arose, 
yet greatly obscured and disfigured their opinions by 
using words and distinctions borrowed from the schools 
of the Jesuits; so that not even a Jesuit can now tax 
them with havir»g the mark of Calvinism. They are 
also much more slow to oppose the Jesuits, recollecting 
doubtless their former perils and tlieir immense labours 
undertaken in vaiti. Tills change of conduct tho 
Jansenlsts severely charge upon them, as being a man!.- 
fast and great defection from Divine truth. See Pascal's 
Leltres Promncialss, tome i. lettr. ii. p. 27, &c. Yet 
their ill-will against the Jesuits is by no means laid 
aside ; nor can the Dominicans (among whom many 
are greatly dissatisfied with tho cautious prudence of 
their order) easily keep themselves quiet, whenever a 
good opportunity occurs for c.xercising their res<!nt- 
incnts. With the Dominicans in this cause at least 
the Augustinians are in harmony, (for the opinions of 
St. Thomas in respect to grace do not much differ 
from those of Augustine), and the most learned mau 
they have, Henry Noils (in bis Vindicice AugmttniaruB, 
cap. iv. 0pp. tom. i. p. 1175) laments that ho Is not at 
liberty, in consequence of the pope’s decree, to let the 
world know what was transacted in the Congregations 
de Auxilils, against Molina and tho Jesuits and in 
favour of Augustine. He says, Quando, recentiori 
Uomano decreto id votitum est, cum dispendio caussse, 
quain defendo, necossariam defensionem omitto.” 

> For an account of tills famous man, see Bayle’s 
Dktionnairst tome ii. p. 1529; Leydecker, De fita 
et Morte Jansenii, constituting the first part of his 
Ilistoiia Jansenismi, published at Utrecht, 1605, 8vo; 
Dictionnaire des Livres Jansdnistes^ tome i. p. 120, 
&c, and many others. This celebrated work, which 
gave a mortal wound to the Romish community that 
all the power and all the sagacity of the vicar of Jesus 
Christ were unable to heal, is divided into three parts. 
Tlic first is historical and narrates the origination of 
tlie Pelagian contests in tlie fifth century ; the second 
investigates and explains the doctrine of Augustine 
concerning tiie state and powers of human nature before 
the fall, as fallen, and as renewed; the third traces out 
his opinions concerning the assistance of Christ by his 
renewing grace, and tho predestination of men and 
angels. The language is sufficiently clear and perspi- 
cuous, but not so correct as it should be. [Cornelius 
Jansen, in Latin Jansenius, was born at a village near 
Leerdam in Flanders, a.d. 1585, educated at Louvain, 
where he became principal of the college of St. Pul- 
chcria, doctor of theology in 1617, and profbssor in 
ordinary. He was twice sent by the university of Lou- 
vain to the Spanish court to manage their affairs. His 
political w-ork against France, entitled Mars Gallicui, 
procured him favour at the court of Spain ; and he was 
appointed bishop of Ypres in 1685. He died in 1638 
of a contagion taken by visiting his flock labouring 
under it. His Augustinus, In 3 vols, fol. cost him 20 
years’ laboiu*. He also wrote against Hie Protestants. 
~^Mur. 
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which is allowed even by the Jesuits to 
have been a learned and serious man, ami 
apparently^ at least devout), the opinions 
01 Augustine respecting the innate depra- 
vity of man, and the nature and influence 
of that grace by which alone this depravity 
can be cured, are stated and explained, 
and for the most part in the very words of 
Augustine. For it was not the object of 
Jansenius, as he tells us himself, to show 
what ought to be believed on these subjects, 
but merely what Augustine believed.* But 
as the doctrine of Augustine (which differed 
little from that of St. Thomas [Aquinas] 
which was embraced by the Dominicans) 
was accounted almost sacred and divine in 
the Romish church on account of the high 
character and merits of its author, and at 
the same time was almost diametrically op- 
posite to the common sentiments of the 
Jesuits, this work of Jansenius could not 
but appear to them as a silent yet most 
effectual confutation of their sentiments. 
Hence they not only attacked it in their 
own writings, but they instigated the pon- 
tiff Urban VIII. to condemn it. Nor 
were their efforts unsuccessful. First, tho 
inquisitors at Rome in 1641 prohibited the 
reading of it; and then in 1642, Urban 
himself in a public decree pronounced it 
contaminated with several errors long since 
rejected by the church. 

40. The Jesuits and the Romish edicts 
were opposed by the doctors of Louvain, 
and by the other admirers of Augustine 
who were always very numerous in the 
Low Countries. Hence there arose a for- 
midable and to the Belgic provinces a very 
troublesome controversy.* It had scarcely 
commenced when it spread into the neigh- 
bouring France, where John du Verger 
de Hauranno, abbot of St. Cyran or Sige- 
ran, an intimate friend of Jansenius, a 
man of an accomplished and elegant mind, 
and no less respected for the purity of his 
morals and the sanctity of his life than for 
his erudition, had already ]nspire<l groat 
numbers with attachment to Augustine and 
hatred of the Jesuits.* The greatest part 

* Thus Jansenius in his Augvjttinus, tom. ii. intro- 
ductory hook, cap. xxix. p. 65, says : “ Non ego hie de 
nova aliqua sententia reperienda disputo — sed de anti- 
qua Augnstinl. Quseritur, non quid de naturte humanse 
statibus et viribua, vel de Dei gratia ct i>rspdestlnationo 
sentiendum sit; sed quid Augu.stinus olim ecclosiie 
nomine et apfdausu — tradlderlt, pradicaverit, scripto- 
que multiplicdter conslgnaverit.” 

* Tho principal adherents of Jansenius In the Nether- 
lands wore, James Boonen, the archbishop of Mechleii ; 
Libertus Fromond, a pupil, frttnd, and successor of 
Jansenius in the professorial chair at Louvain ; and 
Henry Calen, a canon of Mechlin and arch-priest of 
Brussels. — Schl. 

< He Is esteemed by all the Jansenists as highly as 
Jansenius hiin.se]r, atid be is said to have aided Janse- 
nius in composing his Augustinus, Those French 
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of the learned in this most flourishing 
kingdom had connected themselves with 
the Jesuits, because their doctrines were 
more grateful to human nature, and better 
accorded with the spirit of the Romish 
religion and the interests of that church, 
than the Augustinian principles. But the 
opposite party embraced besides some 
bishops of high reputation for piety, the men 
of the best and most cultivated minds 
almost throughout France, Anthony Ar- 
naiild, Peter Nicole, Blaise Pascal, Pascha- 
sius Quesnel, and the numerous other famous 
and excellent men who are denominated 
the Port-Royalists; likewise a great num- 
ber of those who looked on the vulgar piety 
of the Romish church which is confined to 
the confession of sins, frequent attendance 
on the Lord’s Supper, and some external 
works, as far short of what Christ requires 
of his followers, and who believed that 
the soul of a Christian desirous of being 
accounted truly pious ought to be full of 
genuine faith and love to God. Thus as 
the one party had the advantage of num- 
bers and power, and the other that of 
talent and pious fervour, it is not difficult 
to understand why this controversy^ is still 
kept up an entire century after its coin- 
men cement J 

41. The attentive reader of this pro- 


espccially who are partial to the doctrines of Augustine 
! reverence him as a fatlier and an oracle, and extol him 
j above .Tansenius himself. His life and history have 
j been duly written by Claude I/ancclot, Mvnmres tou- 
chant la Vie de M. <S. Cyran, publlhhed at Cologne (or 
- rather at Utrecht), 1738, 2 vols. 8>t). Add the llemetl 
de plunieurt pieces pour ternir d I' Ilistoire de Port- 
Royal, Utrecht, 1740, 8vo; Arnauld d'Andilly, A/ewoirtv 
au sujet de V Abbe de S. Cyran, printed In the Vies des 
Relifiieuses de Port-Royal, tome i. p. 15-44 ; Bayle, 
Dictionnaire, tome ii. [p. 631, art. Garasse, note D. — 
Mur.] ; Dictionnaire dcs Licres Jan-u-nistes, tome i. p. 
133, Ac. 8ce also respecting his early studies, Liron, 
Singularites Uistoriques et Utter, tome iv. p. 607, 
&c. [Jo. Verger de Ilauraiine was born at Bayonne 
in 1581, became abbot of St. Cyran in 1G20, was thrown 
into prison by Richelieu in 1038, released In 1643, and 
died the same year, aged 62. He held much the same 
sentiments with Jansetiius, and spread them extensively 
by conversation. His works are, fiomme des Fautas, 
Ac. de Garasse (a Jesuit writer), 3 vols. 4to, Spiritual 
Letters, 2 vols. 4to, Apology for Roclte- Ilosay, Ac. 
and Question Royale.-^ Mur. 

1 The history of this controversy Is to be found entire 
nr in part in a great number of books. The following | 
may super.sede all the rest ; Gerberon, Histoire Generate 
du JamenUme, Amsterd. 1700, 3 vols. 8vo, and Lyons, 
1708, 5 vols. 12mo; the Abb6 du Mas (a senator of 
j Paris who died. 1722), Histoire des Cinq Propositions 
de Jansenius, Liege, 1694, 8vo. Du Mas favours the 
.IcHuits, Gerberon favours the Jansenists. Lcydccker, 
ihstoria Jansenismx, Utrecht, 1695, 8vo ; Voltaire, 
Steele de Louis XIV, tome H. p. 264, Ac. Many 
l>ooks on this subject by both parties arc mentioned in 
the Ribliothcque Jans^iiste i ou CaCilogue Alphabetique 
des Principaax Livresf JanshUstes published In 1735, 8vo, 
and said to be the work of Dominic Colonia, a learned 
Jesuit. See Recueil des pieces p>iur sernir d 1’ Histoire de 
Port-Royal, p 325, Ac. But as already remarked, 
this book much enlarged appeared under the title of 
Dictionnaire des Liores Jansenistes, Antw. 1752, 4 
voKs. 8vo. 
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tracted contest will be amused to see the 
artifices and stratagems with which the one 
party conducted thoir attack and the other 
their defence. The Jesuits came forth 
armed with decrees of the pontiff, mandates 
of the king, the most odious comparisons, 
the support of great men, the good-will of 
most of the bishops, and lastly ^ith military 
force. On the other hand, the Jansenists 
enervated those decrees and mandates by 
the most subtle distinctions and interpre- 
tations, nay, by the same sophistry which 
they condemned in the Jesuits; odious 
comparisons they destroyed by other com- 
parisons equally odious ; to the menaces of 
great men and bishops they opposed the 
favour of the multitude; and physical force 
they vanquished by Divine power, that is, 
by the miracles of which they boasted. 
Perceiving that their adversaries were not 
to be overcome by the soundest arguments 
and proofs, they endeavoured to conciliate 
the lavour of the pontiffs and of the people 
at large, by their meritorious and splendid 
deeds and by their great industry. Hence 
they attacked those enemies of the church, 
the Protestants, and endeavoured to cir- 
cumvent them with artifices and sophisms 
which were entirely new; they applied 
ihomselvos to the education of youth of all 
cUvSses, and imbued tliom with the elements 
of the liberal arts and sciences ; the^ cora- 
po.sed very neat and elegant treatises on 
grammar, philosophy, and the other branches 
of learning ; they laid all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest, under obligations to 
them, by devotional and practical treatises 
composed in the most elegant manner ; they 
adopted a pure, natural, and agreeable 
style, and translated and explained in the 
very best manner not a few of the ancient 
writers ; and lastly, they sought to persuade, 
and actually did persuade, very many to 
I believe that God himself espoused their 
cause, and that he had by many prodigies 
and miracles placed the truth of the Augu.s- 
tinian doctrine beyond all controversy.* 

* Tliat the Jansenistg or Augustiniana have long re- 
sorted to miracles in support of their cause is very well 
known. And they themselves confess that they have 
been saved from ruin when nearly In despair by means 
of miracles. See MSmoires de Port- Royal, tome I. p. 
256, tome ii. p. 107. The first of these miracles were 
those said to have been performed. in the convent of 
i’ort- Royal from the year 1656 onward, in the cure of 
several aftiicted persons by means of a thorn from that 
crown which the Roman soldiers placed on the head of 
our most holy Saviour. See Recateil deylusieurs pi^-es 
pour seroir a I' Histoire de Port- Royat, p. 228, 448 ; 
Fontaine, MSmoires pot^r sernir d V Histoire de Port- 
Royal, tome ii. p. 131, Ac. Other miracles followed ip 
the year 1661 ; Viet des RSligieuses de Port-Royal, tome 
i. p. 192, and in the year 1664 ; Memoires de Port- 
Royal, tome iii. p. 252. The fame of these miracles was 
great and very useful to the Augustlnlans in the 17th 
century, but at present it is quite hushed. In our ago 
therefore when hard pressed, they have resisted the fury 
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As all these things have great influence 
with mankind, they often rendered the vic- 
tory of the Jesuits quite dubious; and ^r- 
haps the Jansenists would have triumphed 
if the cause of the Jesuits had not been the 
cause of the church, the safety of which 
depends in a great measure on those opi- 
nions which the Jesuits hold. 

42. Various circumstances lead to the 
conclusion that Urban VIII. and afterwards 
Innocent X. were solicitous to suppress 
these dangerous commotions in their com- 
mencemetit, just as the former pontiffs 
wisely suppressed the contests between 
Baius and the Dominicans. But they were 
unable to do it in consequence of the highly 
excitable and fervid tem 2 )ers of the French. 
The adversaries of the Augustinian doctrines 
extracted from the works of Jansenius five 
propositions which were thought to bo the 
worst, and instigated especially by the 
Jesuits they urged Innocent incessantly to 
condemn them. A large part of the French 
clergy, by their envoys dispatched to Rome, 
resisted such a measure with great zeal, and 
wisely suggested that it was of the first 
importance to distinguish the different con- 
structions which might be put upon those 
propositions, since they wore ambiguous 
and would admit of a true as well as a false 
interpretation. But Innocent X. overcome 
by the incessant and importunate clamours 
of the Jesuits, without maturely considering 
the case, hastily condemned those proposi- 
tions in a public edict, dated May 31, 1653. 


of their enemies l)y new and more numerou.s prodigies. 
If we may believe them, the first occurred on the 3l8t of 
May, 1723, in the per.son of a certain woman named Do 
la fosse, who was suddenly cured of a bloody flux when 
she had 8upplicate«i relief from a host carried by a priest 
of the Jansenian sect. Two years afterwards in 1727, 
the tomb of (lerhard Rou.s.xe, a canon of Avignon, wa.s 
ennobled by very splendid miracles. Lastly, in tlie year 
1731, the Iwries of Francis de Paris [commonly eallcil 
Abb6 de Paris], which w'ere interred at St. Mcdard, 
were famed for numberless miracles, and every one 
knows what warm disputes have occurred and still 
continue respecting them. It is also said tltat Pa.scha- 
sins QuesncI, Levicr, DesAngins, and Tournii.«, tJio-e 
great ornaments of the sect, have often afforded relief 
to the sick who relied on their merits and intercession. 
Sec jesm Christ tons V Ann theme et sorts t F.u com- 
munication, a celebrated Jansenist book, written against 
the bull Vnigenitus, art. xvli. p. Gl, art- xviii. p. 6G, 
od. Utrecht. A great part of tlie Jansenists contend 
for the reality of these miracles with good faith ; for 
tills sect abounds with persons who are by no means 
corrupt, but whoso piety is unenlightened, and to whom 
the truth and divinity of their pause appear so manifest 
tiiat they readily believe it cannot po.ssibly be neglected 
by the Deity. But it is incredible that so many persons 
of distinguished perspicacity as formerly were and still 
are followers of this sect should not know that either 
the powers of nature, or the operation of medicines, or 
the influence of the imagination, really accomplished 
these cures whioli deceivers or men blinded by party 
aeal have ascribed to the almighty power of God. Such 
persons therefore must be of the opinion that It is law- 
ful to promote a holy and righteou.H cause by means of 
deceptions, and to take advantage of the luisappreheii- 
sions of the multitude in ordi'r to confirm the truth. 
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I The subject of the five propositions was — 

I first, That there are some commands of 
God which righteous and good men are 
absolutely unable to obey though disposed 
to do it, and that God docs not give them 
so much grace that they are able to observe 
them. Secondly, that no person in this 
corrupt state of nature can resist Divine 
grace operating upon the mind. Thirdly, 
that in order to a man’s being worthy of 
praise or blame before God, he need not be 
i exempt from necessity but only from coer- 
cion. Fourthly, that the Semipelagians 
erred greatly by supposing that the human 
will has the power of both admitting and of 
rejecting the ofierations of internal pre- 
venting grace. Fifthly, that whoever nflirnis 
that Jesus Christ made expiation by his 
sufferings and death for the sins of all man- 
kind is a Semipelagian. The first four of 
these propositions Innocent pronoum^eil to 
be directly heretical ; but the fiflh lie (h*- 
dared to be only rash, irrcllgiou.s, and 
injurious to God.* 

43. This sentence of the supreme eccle- 
siastical judge was indeed painful and j>cr- 
j plexing to the friends of Jansenius, and 
grateful and agreeable to their enemies; 
yet it did not fully satisfy the latter nor 
I entirely dishearten the former. For Jaii- 
senius himself had escaped condemnation, 
the pontilT not having declared that the 
heretical propositions were to be found in 
his Augustinus in that sense in which they 
were condemned. The Aiigustinians there- 
fore, under the guidance of the very acute 
Anthony Arnauld, distinguished in this 
controversy between the point of law and 
the point of fact; that is, tliey maintained 
that we ought to believe those propositions 
to be justly condemned by the pontiff ; but 
that it was not necessary to believe nor had 
the pontiff required a belief, that those pro- 
positions were to be found in Jansenius’ 
book in that sense in which they were 
condemned.* Yet they were, not allowed 


I This bull is extant in the Bunurium Romanum, 
tom. V. p. 48G. It is also published, together with many 
public Acts relating to this subject, by D’Argentre in 
his Collectio Judiciorum de Nonis FrroriOus, tom. lii. 
par. ii. p. 261, Ac, [Mosheira mistook in regard to tlio 
sentence pronounced on the several propositions. The 
bull says of the first, “ Temerariam, impiam, blasphe- 
mam, anathenuitc damnatam, et hajretlcam declaramus, 
et uti takni damnamus.’* Of the second and the third 
It says simply, “ Iljercticam declaramus, ct uti talem 
damnamus.” Of the fourth It says, ” Falsam et ha're- 
ticam declaramus, et uti talem damnamus." And of 
the fifth it says, “ Falsam, temerariam, scandalosam, et 
intcllectam eo sensu, ut Chrlstus pro salute dumtaxat 
praDdestinatorum mortuus sits impiam, blasphcmam, 
contumcliosain, divinee pietati derogantem, et huTeticam 
declaramus, et uti talem damnamus." So that tiic 
sentence on the fifth proposition was the most severe, 
and that on the first next to it in severity.— A/ »/r. 

< Diefionmtire des lAores Jant^nistes, tome i. p. 21R, 
tome ii. p. 7, Ac. 
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to enjoy this consolation long; for the per- 
tinacious hatred of the adverse party drove 
Alexander VII. the successor of Clement 
to such a height of imprudence, that he not 
only declared in a new bull of the 16th of 
October, 1656, that the condemned propo- 
sitions were those of Jansenius and were to 
be found in his book, but he moreover in 
the year 1 665 sent into France the formula 
of an oath which was to be subscribed by 
all who would enjoy any office in the church, 
and which affirmed that the five condemned 
propositions were actually to be found in 
Jansenius’ book in the very sense in which 
they had been condemned by the church.* 
This imprudent step, which was viewed as 
intolerable not only by the Jansenists but 
likewise by the better part of the French 
clergy, was followed by immense commo- 
tions and contests. The Jansenists imme- 
diately contended that the pontiff mi^ht 
err, especially when pronouncing an opinion 
without the presence of a council, in all 
questions of fact; and therefore that they 
were not under obligation to subscribe to 
that formula which required that they 
should swear to a matter of fact. The 
Jesuits on the contrary had the boldness to 
maintain publicly in the city of Paris, that 
the pope’s infallibility was equally certain 
and divine in matters of fact as in contested 
points of ecclesiastical law. Some of the 
Jansenists said they would neither condemn 
nor approve the formula, but they promised 
by observing silence to show respect to the 
authority of the head of the church. Others 
appeared ready to subscribe with some 
explanation or distinction, oral or written, 
annexed, but by no means without (|ualifi- 
cation. Others attempted other modes of 
evasion.* But none of these courses would 
satisfy the impassioned mind of the Jesuits ; 
and therefore the recusants were miserably 
harassed with banishments, imprisonments, 
and other vexations, for the Jesuits had the 
control and guidance of the measures of the 
court.* 

44. In consequence of the lenity or the 
prudence of Clement IX. the persecuted 


* This bull also, together with various documents, is 
in D'Argentre’s Collcctio Judiciorum de Novis Error i~ 
huf, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 281—288, 306. The formula of 
the oath by Alexander VII. occurs Ibid. p. 314, toge- 
ther with the ordinance of the king and other papers. 

> See Du Mas, Histoire den Cinq Propositions, p. l.'JS, 
Ac.; Gerberon, Uistoire Generalo du Jansinitme, part 
ii. p. 516, and many others. 

» On the whole of this Jansenian controversy see the 
chapter entitled, Historia Jansenismi, in Weismann’s 
Memorabilia Eccles. tom., ii. p. 188, Ac.; Ranke's Popes 
of Rome, vol. iii. p. 143, Ac.; and Hallam's Intro, to the 
Literature of Europe, voX. iv. p. 138, Ac* In Germany 
it has not long ago been fully treated in Reuchlin’s 
Gesf'hichte von Port- Royal, Ilamb. 1839, only the first 
volume of which, tracing the history down to the year 
1661, has, 1 believe, yet appeared. — k. 
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party, who to their own loss and injury 
defended Augustine, had some respite in 
the year 1669. This was procured by four 
French bishops — those of Angers, Beauvais, 
Pamiers, and Alet, who courageously de- 
clared that they could not conscientiously 
subscribe to the prescribed oath without 
adding some explanation. And when the 
llomidh court threatened them with punish- 
ment, nineteen other bishops espoused their 
i cause and addressed letters in their behalf 
both to the king and to the pontiff. These 
were also joined by Anne Genevieve de 
Bourbon, a lady of groat heroism, and after 
her renunciation of the pleasures and allure- 
! ments of the world a warm fi iend of the 
Jansenists, who very urgently besought 
Clement IX. to assume more moderation. 
Influenced by entreaties and arguments so 
numerous and of so much weight, Clement 
conscnteil that those who chose might sub- 
scribe the oath above mentioned, annexing 
an exposition of tbclr own views. Upon this 
liberty being allowed the former tranquil- 
lity returned, and the friends of Jansenius, 
now freed from all fear, lived securely in 
their own country. This celebrated event 
is usually called the Peace of Clement IX. 
But it was not of long continuance.* For 
the king of France, at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, disturbed it by his edict of 1676, 
in which he represented it as granted only 
for a time and in condescension to the Weak 
consciences of certain persons, and on the 
death of Anne do Bourbon in 1679 it was 
wholly subverted. From this time the 
Augustinian party were harassed with the 
same injuries and persecutions as before. 
Some avoided them by a voluntary exile, 
others endured them with fortitude and 


4 Tho transactions relative to this subject under the 
pontificate of Clement IX. are fully narrated by cardi- 
nal Itospigliosi in his Commentaries, which D'Argentre 
has subjoined to his Elementa Theologica, Paris, 1716, 
8vo, and which are also extant in the CollecVo Judhio- 
rurn de Kovh Erroribus, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 336, where 
likewise are the letters of Clement TX. Among tho 
Jansenists, the history of the peace of Clement IX. has 
been expressly written by Varet, the vicar of the arch- 
bishop of Sens (for the CatMiisme Ilistmique sur let 
Contestatigru de I’ Eglise, tomo i. p. 852, testifies that 
Varet wrote this anonymous history), via. Relation de 
re qui s*est passe dans I' affaire de la Paix de V Eglise sous 
le Pape Clement IX. 1700, l2ino,andby Quesnel (whom 
Colonia among others, Biblioth. Jansiniste, p. 314, 
drclaros to have been the author) in his book, J.a Paix 
de Clement IX.; ou Demonstration des deux Faussetet 
Capitaies amnees dans I’ Uistoire des Cinq Proposition! 
contre hi Foi des Disciples de S, Augustin, Chamberry, 
or rather Brussels, 1701, 2 vols. l2mo. The following 
work, Relation de ce qui s’est passe dans I'affaire de Ui 
Paix de r Eg Use sous le Pape Clement IX. avec let IjeU 
tret, Actes, Memoires, et autres pieces qui y ont rapport, 
without mention of the place, 1706, 2 vols. 8vo, la an 
accurately written history. The part which Anne de 
Bourbon took in this business is elegantly narrated by 
Villefort in his Vie d' Anne Geneviive de Bourbon, 
Duchesne de Longueville, tome ii. Hvr. vi. p. 89, edited 
Amsterd. 1789, 8vo, which is much fhller than the Paris 
edition. 
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magnanimity* and others warded them of!* 
by such means as they could. The head 
and leader of the sect, Anthony Arnauld,* 
to avoid the fury of his enemies, fled in the 
year 1679 into the Low Countries, to the 
great injury of the Jesuits. For this man, 
possessing extraordinary elo(juence and 
acuteness of mind, instilled his doctrines 
into the minds of the greatest part of the 
Belgians, and also induced that portion of 
the Romish church which existed among 
the Dutch to join the Jansen ist party, 
through the influence of John Neercassel, 
bishop of Castorie, and Peter Codde, arch- 
bishop of Sebaste. This Dutch [Catholic] 
church remains to the present day firmly 
fixed in its purpose, and being safe under 
the powerful protection of the Dutch go- 
vernment, it despises the indignation of the 
pontifis which it incurs in a very high 
degree. 

45. The Jansenists, or Augustinians as 
they choose to be called, were so very odious 
to the Jesuits, not merely on account of 
their doctrine respecting Divine grace 
(which was in reality the Augustinian doc- 
trine and almost identical with that of the 
followers of Calvin) when freed from the 
glosses with which it is usually disguised, 
but there were many other things in them 
which the defenders of the Romish church 
cannot approve and tolerate. For it was 
under Jansenist leaders that all those con- 
tests in the Romish church which we have 
mentioned above originated, and have been 
continued down to our times in countless 
publications printed in the Low Countries 
and in France.* But there is hardly any- 
thing in them which the Jesuits and the 
loyal subjects of the Roman pontiffs regard 
as more intolerable than the system of 
morals and of practical piety which they 
inculcate. For in the view of the Jansenists 
there is nothing entirely sound and uncor- 
rupted in the practice and institutions of 
the Romish church. In the first place, they 
complain that the whole body of the clergy 
have forsaken altogether the duties of their 
office. They moreover assert that the 
monks are really apostates, and they would 
liave them brought back to their pristine 
sanctity and to that strict course of life 

> For an account of this great man see Bayle, Die- 
tronnaire [art. Arnauld\ tome i. p. 3.37, and Uiatoire 
Abrdgce de la Vie et des Ouvrages de M. Ai'naud, 
Cologne, 1695, 8vo. On the transition of the Dutch 
church to the Jtmsenist party, see Lafltau, Vie de Cle- 
ment IX. tome I. p. 123, &c. Respecting Codde, Neer- 
cassel, Varlet, and other defenders of the Jansenist 
cause in Holland, see Dietionnaire des l.ivres Jans^istes, 
tome i. p. 48, 121, 353 ; tome ii. p. 406 ; tome iv. p. 119, 
ifec. and in many other places. 

* See above. Century xvi. Dutory qf the Romhh 
Church, see. 32, 8ic. [p. SG2, above.— R. 


which the founders of the several orders 
prescribed. They would also have the 
people well instructed in the knowledge of 
religion and Christian piety. They contend 
that the sacred volume and the books con- 
taining the forms of public worship should 
be put into the hands of the people in the 
vernacular tongue of each niition, and should 
be diligently read and studied by all. And 
lastly, they assert that all the people should 
be carefully taught that true piety towards 
God does not consist in external acts and 
rites, but in purity of heart and divine love. 
No one can censure these things considered 
in a general view, unless he is himself de- 
praved or a stranger to the principles of 
Christianity. But if we descend to particu- 
lars and inquire how they trained their people 
I for heaven, it will appear that Jansenian 
^ piety leaned greatly toward-s insupportable 
superstition and the harsh and fanatical opi- 
nions of the so-called Mystics; and therefore 
that it is not altogether without reason 
when they were branded by their adversaries 
with the title of Rigorists.® Their doctrine 


* Those who wish for a fuller knowledge of that 
gloomy piety which the Jansenists commonly prescribed 
to their people, and which was indeed coincident with 
tlie patterns set by those who anciently inhabited the 
desert parts of Kgypt, Lybia, and Syria, but was equally 
remote from tho injunctions of Christ and of right 
reason, may read only the Letters and tho other writings 
of the abbot of St. Cyran, whom tho Jansenists regard 
almo.st as an oracle. Ho may bo called a frank, inge- 
nuous man, sincere in his intercourse with God, supe- 
rior to mo.st teachers of piety among the Romanists ; 
he may also be called a learned man, and very well 
acquainted with tho opinions and the affairs of the 
ancients; but to declare him, as the Jan.senists do, to 
be tlic greatest and best, the perfect pattern of holiTU'Ss 
and the most correct tea(?her of true piety, is w hat no 
one can do, unless he afti.xes new meanings to tliesc 
terms .and meanings unknowm in tho sacred writings. 
That wo may not seem to do injustice to so groat a 
man, we will confirm these remarks by some specimens 
of his wisdom and virtue. This honest man undertook 
in a long work to confute the heretics, that is, the Pro- 
testants. And for this purpose it was necessary for him 
to examine the books written l>y this wicked class of 
men. But before ho proceeded to read any of them 
with Martin de Barcos his nephew, a man very like to 
his uncle, he was accustomed to o.xpel the devil out of 
them by the sign of the cross. W hat weakness did this 
manifest? This very holy man forsooth was persuaded 
that the enemy of mankind had taken up his residence 
in these writings of the heretics ; but it is difficult to 
tell where he supposed tho arch-fiend to lie concealed, 
whether in the paper or in the letters, or between the 
leaves, or lastly in the sentiments themselves. Let us 
hear Lancelot, in his Meinoiret touchunt la Vie de M. 
V Abbe de S. Cyran, tome i. p. 226. He says “ 11 
lisoit ces livres avee tant de piet4, qu’en les prenant il 
les exorcisoit toujours en faisant le signe de la croix 
de88u.s, ne doutant point que le D6m6n n’y rOsidoit ac- 
tuellement.” lie was so charmed with Augustine as to 
receive for divine all bis sentiments without discrimi- 
nation, and even tliose which all good men among the 
Catholics themselves regard as faults in that father. 
Aniong others may be mentioned that dangerous doc- 
trine, that the saints are the legitimate proprietors of 
the whole world, and that the wicked unjustly possess 
according to the divine law those things of whi^ they 
are lawful proprietors according to human laws. Thus, 
in Fontaine’s Memoires pour servir n C Histoire de Port- 
Royal, tome 1. p. 201, he says:— “J6sus Christ n’est 
encore entr6 dans la possession de son royaume tern* 
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respecting penitence especially was inju- 
rious both to church and state. They made 
penitence to consist principally in voluntary 
punishments, which a sinner should inflict 
on himself in proportion to his offences. 
For they maintained that since man is by 
nature most corrupt and most wretched, he 
ought to retire from the world and from 
business, and to expiate as it were his 
inherent corruption by continual hardships 
and tortures of the body, by fasting, by 
hard labour, by prayer, and by meditation ; 
and the more depravity any one has, either 
by nature or contracted by habit, the more 
distress and anguish of body he should im- 
pose on himself. And in this matter thejr 
were so extravagant that they did not hesi- 
tate to call those the greatest saints and the 
sacred victims of penitence consumed by 
the fire of divine love, who intentionally 
pined away and died under these various 
kinds of sufferings and hardships ; nay, they 
taught that this class of suicides were able 
to appease the wrath of God, and to merit 
much for the church and for their friends 
before God, by means of their pains and 
sufferings. This appears from numerous 
examples, but especially from that of Francis 
de Paris [or the Abbe do Paris], the worker 
of so many miracles in the Jansenist school, 

porel Gt des biens du monde, qui lay appartionnent, quo 
par cetto petite portion qu’en tient I’Egliso par les 
benefices de sos Clercs, qtii ne sont que les ferniierg et 
les d6po8itaires de Jesus Christ.” So then, if wo believe 
him, a golden age is coming in which Jesus Christ will 
dethrone all kings and princes, and seizing upon the 
whole world will transfer it entire to his church, of 
which the leaders are the priests and monks. Will the 
Janscui.sts now come forth and proclaim tiiat they make 
it their greatest care to secure civil governments against 
the machinations of the Roman pontiffs ? Respecting 
prayer, ho philosophises entirely in the spirit of those 
who are called Mystics. For ho denies that those who 
would pray should consider beforehand what they would 
ask of God, because prayer does not consist In the 
thoughts and conceptions of the mind but in a sort of 
blind impulse of divine love. Lancelot, Memoiret tou- 
chant la Vie de M, I’ Abbe de S, Cyran, tome ii. p. 44, 
says; — “II ne croyoit pas, que Ton dflt faire quelque effort 
pour s’appliquer Ii quelque point ou il quelque pens^e 
particuliere— par ce qtie la veritable prldre est plutot mi 
attrait de son amour qui emporte nOtre copur vers lui 
et nous enlcve comme hors de nous-mftmes, quo non p^ 
une occupation de nOtre Esprit qui se rempllsse do 
rid6e do quelque ohjet quoique divln." He therefore 
prays best who asks for nothing, and excludes all 
thoughts from his mind. Jesus Christ and his disciples 
knew nothing of this sublime philosophy, for he directs 
us to pray in a set form of words ; and the apostles 
frequently acquaint us with* the subject matter of their 
prayers. But of all his errors this unquestionably was 
the worst, that he had no doubt he was an Instrument of 
God by which the Divine Being operates and works, and 
that he held generally that a pious man should follow 
tlio impulses of his mind, suspending all exorcise of his 
judgment. And the opinion was most. deeply fixed in 
the rninds of all the Jansenists, that God himself acts 
and operates on the mind and reveals to it his pleasure, 
\yhen all movements of the understanding and the will 
are restrained and hushed. Hence, whatever thoughts, 
opinions, or purposes occur to them in that state of 
quietude, they unhesitatingly regard as oracular mani- 
f^tations and instructions from God. See Mimoiret 
de PgrURoyaly tome iii. p. 246, &c. 


who brought on himself a most crue^ death 
in order to appease the wrath of God.* 

46. A striking example of this gloomy 
and extravagant devotion was exhibited 
in the celebrated female convent called 
I Port-Royal-in-the-Fields [Port-Royal des 
Champs], situated in a deep and narrow 
valley not far from Paris. King Henry 
IV. in the very commencement of this 
century gave tho superintendence of it to 
Jacqueline (one of the daughters of the 
celebrated jurist, Anthony Arnauld), who 
afterwards bore the name of Maria Ange- 
lica de S. Magdalena. She at first lea a 
very dissolute life, such as was common at 
that time in the French nunneries; but in 
the year 1 609 the fear of God came upon 
her, and she entered upon a very diflerent 
course of life; and afterwards becoming 
intimate first with Francis de Sales and 
then in 1623 with the abbot of St. Cyran, 
she conformed both herself and her convent 
to their views and injunctions. The con- 
sequence was, that this religious house for 
nearly a century excited in the Jesuits the 
highest disgust, and in the Jansenists the 
highest admiration ; and its fame spread 
over all Europe. The consecrated virgins 
inhabiting it followed with the utmost 
strictness the ancient, severe, and almost 
everywhere abrogated rule of tlie Cister- 
cians ; nay, they imposed on themselves 
more rigours and burdens than even that 
rule prescribed.* A great proportion of 

1 See Morin’s Comment, de PccniUutia, Vrat. p. ill. 
Stc. In which there is a tac it censure of the Jansenian 
r.otlons of penitenee. On the other hand, see the Abh6 
de 8. Cyran, in tho Memoir es de Port- Royal, tome III. 
p. 483. The Jansenists reckon the restoration of true 
penance among the principal merits of 8. Cyran, and 
they call him tho second father of the doctrine of 
penance. See Memoires de Port-Royal, tome iii p. 
445, 504, &c. Yet this very penitence of his was not 
tl»c least of the causes for which he was thrown Into 
prison by order of cardinal Richelieu. See Ibid, tome 
i. p. 233, &c. 4.52, SiO. 

* There arc extant a multitude of books of various 
kinds in which tho JaiLsenists describe and deplore the 
fortunes, the holiness, the regulations, and the destruc- 
tion of this celebrated seat. Wo shall mention only 
those which are at hand, and more recent as w'ell as 
more full than the others. First, the BencdIctineB of 
St. Maur present a correct but dry history of the conr 
vent in their Gallia Christuina, tom. viii. p. 910, &c. 

A much neater and nmre pleasing history, though lin» 
perfect and somewhat chargeable with partiality, is 
that of tho noted French poet, Racine, Abrige de 
V Wstoire de Port- Royal, which is printed among the 
works of his son, Lewis Racine, sixth edition, Amt 
sterd. 1750, 6 vols. 8vo, and is in vol. ii. p. 276-366. 
The external state and form of this convent are for- 
mally described by Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques, p. * 
234. To these add Fontaine’s Memoires pour servir d 
r Wstoire de Port-Royal, Cologne, (that is, Utrecht), 
1738, 2 vols. 8vo; Du Fossa’s MSmoiret pour sernir d 
I'Histoire de Port-Royal, Cologne, 1739, 8vo; Hecueil 
de phtsieurs pieces pour seroir d I’Histoire de Port- 
Royal, Utrecht, 1740, 8vo. The editor of these papors 
promises in his preface more collections of the same 
nature ; and he affords no slight indipatlon that from 
these and other documents some one may compose a 
perfect history of the Fort-Royal, which so many Jan- 
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the Jansenist penitents of both sexes and 
all ranks built for themselves cottages 
without the precincts of this cloister ; and 
there they led a life not unlike that which 
we read of in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
as led by those austere recluses called Fa- 
thers of the Desert who lived in the desert 
parts of Egypt and Syria. For it was the 
object of them all to efface from their 
souls the stains which were either innate 
or acquired by habits of sinning, by means 
of voluntary pains and sufferings inflicted 
on themselves, by silence, by hunger and 
thirst, by praying, labouring, watching, 
and enduring pain.* Yet they did not Si 
pursue the same species of labour. The 
more learned applied themselves to writing 
books, and not a few of them did great 
service to the cause of both sacred and 
profane learning. Others instructed youth I 
in the elements of languages and the arts. 
15ut most of them exhausted the powers of 
both mind and body amid rustic and servile 
labours, and wore themselves out, as it 
were, by a slow and lingering death. And 
many of these were illustrious personages 
and noblemen, who had before obtained 
the highest honours both in the cabinet 
and In the field, but who were not ashamed 


senists regarded as the gate of heaven, r.ancelot has 
also much that relates to this subject in his Mimoires 
touchant Ui Vie de M. V Abhi de S. Cyran. These and 
other works describe only the c.vternal state and the 
variou.s fortunes of this celebrated convent. The inter- 
nal state, the mode of life, and numberless events which 
occurred among the nuns themselves and anwng their 
neighbours are described in the Memoires pour sernir d 
I'Histoire de Port-Royal ef d la Vie de Marie Angelique 
d'Arnaud, Utrecht, 1742, 6 vols. 8vo; Vies Intercssantes et 
Edifiantes das Religieuses dc Port-Royal et dcs plusieurs 
Personnes qui hair etoient attachees. Of this work, 
four volumes have already been published; the first 
appeared, Utrecht, IT.'iO, 8vo. They all contain vari- 
ous documents of no inconsiderable value. The last 
fortunes and overthrow of the convent are described I 
especially in the Memoires sur la Destruction de V Abhaye 
de Port- Royal des Champs, without place, 1711, 8vo. 
If I do not wholly mistake, these writers add much less 
to the reputation and glory of this noted convent than 
tlie Jansenists suppose. When I read their writings, 
Anthony Arnauld, Tillemont, Nicole, Isaac le Maitro, 
and the many others who are known by the name of 
the Authors of Port-Royal, appear to me great and ex- 
traordinary men. But when I lay aside their books, 
and turn to those just mentioned in which the private 
lives of these great men are described, they appear to 
me to be men of little minds, fanatics, and unworthy 
of their high reputation. I readily give to Isaac le 
Maitre, commonly called Sacy, the praise of a most 
polished genius, while reading his orations or his other 
lucubrations ; but when I meet him at Port-Royal, with 
a sickle in his hand, in company with rustics cutting 
down the corn, he makes a comical figure and seems 
not altogether in his right mind. [See also Ueuchlin, 
Geschichte von Port- Royal, &c. — R. 

* The first who retired to Port-Roy^ In 1637 in 
order to purge away his sins was the very eloquent and 
highly-celebrated Parisian advocate, Isaac le Maitre, 
whose retirement brought much odium upon the Abbot 
St. Cyran. See Memoires pour VHistoire de Port- 
Royal, tome i. p. 233, &c. He was followed by many 
others of various classes and ranks, among whom were 
men of the noblest birth. See Vies des Religieuses de 
Part-Royal, tome i. p. 141, &c. ^ 


now to assume the place and perform the 
duties of the lowest servants. This cele- 
brated retreat of Jansenian penitence 
experienced vicissitudes throughout this 
century; at one time it flourished very 
highly, at another time it was nearly broken 
up. At last, as the nuns refused to 
subscribe the oath proposed by Alexander 
VII. which has been mentioned, and as 
considerable injury to the commonwealth 
and much disgrace to distinguished families 
were supposed to arise from this convent 
and its regulations, Lewis XIV. in the year 
1709, by the instigation of the Jesuits, 
ordered the edifice to be pulled down and 
entirely demolished, and the nuns to be 
transferred to Paris ; and two years after, 
that nothing might remain to nourish super- 
stition, he ordered the bodies which were 
burled there to be disinterred and removed 
to other places. 

47. The other commotions which dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the Romish 
church were but light clouds compared 
with this tempest. The old quarrel be- 
tween the Dominicans and the Franciscans, 
whether the moth(*r of Jesus Christ was 
conceived without sin or depravity (which 
the Dominicans denied and the Franciscans 
affirmed), gave considerable trouble to Paul 
V. Gregory XV. and Alexander VII. 
Not long after the commencement of the 
century, it began to disturb Spain very con- 
siderably and to produce parties. There- 
fore the kings of Spain, Philip III. and 
IV. sent some envoys to Rome, urgently 
soliciting the pon tills to decide the question 
by a public decree. But the pontiffs deemed 
it more important to act with prudence 
than to gratify requests from so high an 
authority. For on the one hand, the sj len- 
dour of the Spanish throne which inclined 
to the opinion of the Franciscans, and on 
the other, the credit and influence of the 
Dominican family, alarmed and distracted 
them. N othing therefore could bp obtained 
by repeated supplications, except tjiat the 
pontifis by words and by ordinances deter- 
mined that the cause of the Franciscans 
was very plausible, ^nd forbade the Domi- 
nicans to assail it in public; whilp at the 
same time they would not allow the Fran- 
ciscans and others to charge error upon the 
opinion of the Dominicans.* In a king or 


* See Calixtus, Historia Immaculater Conceptionis B. 
Virginis Maria\ Helmst. 1696, 4to. Add Hornbeck’g 
Comment, ad BuUam Urbani VIII. de Diebus Festis, 
p. 260; Launoi, Preescriptiones de Coneeplu Virginis 
Marxee, 0pp. tom. i. par. 1. p. 9, &o. Clement XI. a 
long time after this, namely in th^year 1708, proceeded 
somewhat farther, and by a special bull commanded all 
Catholics to observe a festiiL&l in memory of the con- 
ception of St. Mary, a stranger to all sin. See Mhnqxres 
de Trevoux, for the year 1709, A. xxxviii. p. But 
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magistrate such reluctance to pass juflg- i 
ment would be commendable ; but whether 
it was suitable in a man who claims to be the 
divinely constituted judge of all religious 
causes, and placed beyond all danger of erring 
by the immediate power and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, those may answer who support 
the reputation and honour of the pontiffs. 

48. Towards the close of this century, 
the Mystics, whose reputation and influence 
were formerly so great, were exposed to 
vpry severe treatment. The first sufferer 
was Michael de Molinos, a Spanish priest 
resident at Rome, in high reputation for 
sanctity and therefore attended by nume- 
rous disciples of both sexes. In the year 
1681, he published at Rome his Way or 
Guide to what the Mystics call a spiritual 
or contemplative life,* that is, Institutes of 
Mystic Theology ; in which he was thought 
to recall fi'om the lower world the principal 
errors of the old H(‘ghar.ds and Beguins, 
and to open the ‘door for all iniquity and 
wickedness. The substance of his system, 
which his fricnd.s interpret in one way and 
his enemies in another, amounted to this ; 
that all religion consists in a certain quie- 
tude of the soul, withdrawn from external 
and finite objects and turned towards God, 
and loving him sincerely and without any 
hope of reward; or what if I mistake not 
amounts tO‘ the same thing, that the mind 
of a person in pursuit of the supreme good 
must be entirely withdrawn from inter- 
course with the world around him or from 
corporeal objects; and the efforts of the 
understanding and the will being all hushed, 
the mind must be merged wholly in God from 
whom it originated. Hence his followers 
were called Quietists ; though the common 

appellation of Mystics would have been 
more proper. For the doctrine of Molinos 
was accounted new, only because he ex- 
pressed himself in new phraseology which 
was not become trite by common use, and 
because he arranged and digested in a 
better form what the ancients stated con- 
fusedly. The Jesuits and others who 
watched for the interests of the Romish 
cause readily perceived that Molino s sys- 
ti;m tacitly accused the Romish church of a 
departure from true religion ; for that 
church, as is well known, makes piety to 
consist chicfiy in ceremonies and external 
works. But it was the French ambassador, 
especially, and his friends who prosecuted 
the man. And from this and other circum- 
stances, it has been plausibly inferred that 
political considerations as well as religious 
had their influence in this controversy; 
and that this Spaniard had opposed the 
wishes and the projects of the French king 
in some diflicnlt negotiations.* However 
this may be, Molinos, though he had a vast 
number of friends and though the pontiff 
himself Innocent XI. was partial to him, 
was thrown into prison in 1685; and after 
publicly ronoiiin.Mng the errors charged 
upon him, in 1687 he was delivered over 
to perpetual imprisonment, in which situa- 
tion he died at an advanced age in 1696.® 
Every honest and impartial man will bo 
ready to grant, that the opinions of Moli* 
nos were greatly distortcil and misrepre- 
sented by his enemies, the Jesuits and the 
French, for whose interest it was that he 
should be put out of the way ; and that he 
was charged with consequences from his 
principles whi(;h he neither admitted nor 
even thought of. On the other hand, I 

tlio Dominicans most firmly deny, that the obligations 
of this law extend to them ; and they persevere in 
defending their old opinion, though with more mode.<ity 
than formerly. And when we consider that this 
opinion Is by no means condemned by the pontiff, and 
that thADbminicans are not molested though ihoy do 
not celebrate that fc.stival, it is evident that the lan- 
guage of the Romish edict is to be construed in the 
most liberal manner, and that the decree does not contra- 
dict the earlier decrees of the pontiffs. See Lamindus 
Pritanius, or Muratori, Tie ingeniorum Moderatione in 
RJigionit negotio, p. 254, &c. 

» This book was Spanish and finst pub- 

li.shed in 1*675, supported by the recommendations of 
the greatest and most respectable men. In 1 081, it was 
published at Rome in Italian, though it had appeared 
in this language some time before in other places. 
Afterwards it was translated into the Dutch, French, 
and -Xtatin languages ; and was very often printed in 
Holland, France, and Italy. The Latin translation, 
under the title of Manuifuctio Spiritualis, was published 
by Franckfti Halle, 1687, 8 vo. In Italian, it bore the 
title of Guida Spirituale, Annexed to It Is another 
tract of Molinos. De Communtone Quotidiana, which 
was also condemned. See Recueil de dwersen pieces 
concernant le QuHtitfneet let (iuiHidet; ou Molinott set 
Sentimens et Disciplesy Amsterd. 1688, Svo. In this 
work, the first pieoe is. Molinos’ book in the French 
translation, and then various epistles relating to his 
. affairs and his sentiments. 

^ ^ ^ . 

2 Yet perhaps the whole maybe ascribed to the power 
of the Jesuits over the French court, who had Father La 
Chaise. confe.Bsor to Louis XIV. on their side^ and he 
controlled Madame Maintenon, and through her the 
superstitious Louis. And a king, who two years before 
had been induced to sacrifice to his own bigotry some 
millions of hi.s loyal and industrious subjects, might 
easily be persuaded, from a lust for spiritual conquests, 
to persecute a single man who was a stranger, and to 
oblige the pope also to abandon for a time a man whom 
lie loved and honoured, and to whom lie had assigned a 
residence near his own palace, and especially as the 
Inquisition were suspicious of the pontlif ’s own sound- 
ness in the faitli.— 

* He was born in the vicinity of Saragossa, in 1627; 
according to the testimony of Colonia, in the Biblio- 
thSque Janseniste, p. 469. Fee, on this whole subject 
the Narrative respecting Quietism which is subjoined 
to the German translation of Gilbert Burnet’s Travelt ; 
Arnold’s Kirchen~und Ketzerkii4(trie,pex\. iii. chap, vii, 
p. 176; Jager’s Historui Ecnkt.el Tolit. Siecul. xvil, 
decenn. ix. p. 26, &c. ; D’Argentre’s Collectio Judicio- 
rum de Novis Errorihus, tom. 111. par. li. 3S7, where the 
papal bulls are given. [The documents of the whole 
proceedings of the Inquisition and of the pontiff against 
Molinos are given us by Nicholas Terzagus, bishop of 
Narni in Italy, in his Tkeologia Hittorico- Myttica adv. 
Vet. et Novas Pteudo-Mysticos, quorum Historia texitur^ 
et Erroresconfutantur, Venice, 1764,fol. p. 8 . &c.— J/wr, 
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think it obvious that his system included 
most of the faults which are justly charge^ 
able upon the Mystics; and that it was 
well suited to the disposition of those who 1 
obtrude upon others, as divine and oracular 
<*ommunication3, the suggestions of their 
own heated imaginations, uncontrolled by 
reason and judgment.* 

49. It wouhi liave been very strange if | 
a man of such a character had not had 
disciples and followers. It is said that a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of 
Spain, France, and the Netherlands, eagerly 
entered upon the way of salvation which 
be pointed out. Nor will this appear in- 
credible, if it be considered that m all the 
Catholic countries there is a large number 
of persons who have discernment enough 
to see that outward ceremonies and bodily 1 
mortifications cannot be the whole of reli- 
gion, and yet have not light enough to be 
able to arrive at the truth by their own 
efforts and without a guide. But these 
nascent commotions were suppressed by the 
church in their commencement, in some 
places by throatenings and punishments, 
and in others by blandishments and pro- 
mises ; and Molinos himself being put out 
of the way, his disciples and friends did 
not appear formidable. Among the friends 
and avowers of Quietistic sentiments, the 
following persons especially have been often 
mentioned, namely, Peter Matthew Pe- 
trucci, a pious man and one of the Romish 
cardinals, Francis de la Combe, a Barnabite 
and instructor of Madame Guyon, who is 
soon to be mentioned, Francis Malavalle, 
Berniere de Louvigni, and some others of 
less note. These differed from each other 
and from Molinos in many particulars, as 
is common with Mystics who are governed 
more by the visions of their own minds 
than by fixed rules and principles. Yet 
if we disregard words and look only at 
their import, we shall find that they all set 
out from the same principles, and tended 
to the same results.* 

1 What can said in defence of Molinos has been 
collected by Weismann, in his Memorabilia Hist, Eccles. 
HcECiil, xvii. p. 555. 

» The writings of these persons are enproerated, with 
remarks upon them, by Colonia, In his Bibliotfieca Qui- 
etistica, subjoined to his Biblioth. Janseniana, p. 455, 
488 ; Arnold, Historia et Djscriptio Theol, Mysticre, 
p. 364, and Polret, Bibliotheca Mysticorum, Amsterd. 
1708, 8vo. [Cardinal Pctrucci, born in 1636 at Ancona, 
cardinal 1686, died 1761; wrote Theologia Contatnpla^ 
tim. Spiritual Jitters and Tracts, on the Government 
(\f (he Passions, Mystic Riddle, Apology for thfi Quie^ 
tists, &c. printed collectively, Venice, 1684 — La Combe 
was a native of Savoy, and a zealous propagator of 
Quietism in France. He wrote Analysis Orationis 
Metitalis, and was committed to the Bastille In 1687, 
where he ended his days. — Malavalle was born at Mar- 
seille^ 1627, became blind in infancy, yet he composed 
Pratique Facile pour ftlener I'Amea la Contemrbition, 
Poesies Sacrees^ &c. ; and died at MarseUlcs in 1719 
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50. In France, the Quietistic doctrine 
was supposed to be disseminated by the 
writings of Jane Maria Bouvieres de la 
Mothe Guyon, a lady of distinction, of no 
bad intentions, and exemplary in her life, 
but of a fickle temper and one whose feeU 
inffs measured and controlled her religious 
belief; than which nothing can be more 
fallacious.* As her religious opinions gave 
offence to many, they were in the year 
1687 submitted to the examination of seve- 
ral great and dignified men, and were 
finally pronounced erroneous and unsound ; 
and in 1697 they were formally confuted 
by Bossuet, the bishop of Meaux. From 
this contest arose a greater one between 
the two men who at that time, as all are 
agreed, stood first among the French for 
genius and eloquence : that is, the above- 
named Bossuet, and Francis Salignac de 
Fenelon, bishop of Cambray and highly 
renowned throughout Europe. Bossuet 
asked Fenelon to approve and recommend 
his book against the errors of Madame 
Guyon. Fenelon on the contrary not only 
maintained that this pious lady was ground- 
lessly taxed by her adversary with many 
faults, but also, in a book which he pub- 
lished in 1697,* himself adopted some of 
her opinions, and especially that mystical 
precept, that we ou^ht to love God purely 
[or simply for what he is], and without the 


De Louvigni was king’s counsellor and treasuref at 
Caen, and died 1659. Ho wrote Chretien Inlerieur, 
and (Euvres Spirit uelles, ou Conduite assurke pour ceux 
qui tendent d la Perfection.— Mur. 

3 This lady wrote the history of her own life, which 
was published in French at Cologne (as tiie title-page 
falsely states), 1720, r2mo. Her writings, full of alle- 
gories and of not very sound mystic phrases, Imve been 
translated into German. There is extant also her 
Bible with annotations. La Bible de Mad. Guyon avec 
des Elf plications et itejlexions, qui regardent ki Vie Inte- 
rieure, Cologne (or rather Amsterdam), 1716, 20 vols. 
8 VO. From these notes especially, the genius of this lady 
may be learned, which was indeed prolific, but not very 
vigorous. See also concerning her, Lettres de Mad. de 
Mamtenon, tome i. p. 249, tome li. p. 45, 47, 49, 61, 8c c. 
[She was born in 1648, married at the age of 16, be- 
came a widow with three children at 28. Always 
charitable to the poor and very devotional, she now 
devoted her whole time to religion. She spent several 
years with the bishop of Geneva, and then travelled 
with La Combe in different parts of France, conver- 
sing everywhere upon religion. Returning to Paris in 
1687, she propagated her religious views not only by 
conversation, but by a tract on prayer and another on 
the Canticles. Her persecutions soon commenced, and 
she was confined in monasteries and prisons much of 
the time till 1702, when she retired to Bloig and lived 
in obscurity till her death, I719.--The poet Cowper 
caused a selection of her poems to be translated and 
published in English ; and her Life, with her short and 
easy method of prayer and a poem on the nativity, 

were published, Baltimore, 1812, 12mo Mur. [It was 

not till after Cowper ’a death that his translations from 
Madame Guyon were published under the title of 
Poems, ^c. translated from the French^ by the late Wil- 
liam Cowper i to which are added some Original Poems 
not inserted in his Works, Newport-Pagnel, 1801. — R. 

* Explication des Maximes ikes Saintes sur la Fie In- 
terieure, Paris, 1697, 1 2mo. It U also extant in a Latin 
translation. 
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expectation of any reward ; and he con- 
firmed the principle by the suffrages of the 
most eminent saints. Provoked by this 
dissent from him, Bossuet, in whose view 
glory was the highest good, did not cease 
importuning Lewis XLV. and Innocent 
XII. till tiie pontiff in 1(599 by a public 
decree branded as erroneous Fenelon’s 
book, and especially twenty-three proposi- 
tions extracted from it, but without men- 
tioning the author’s name. Fenelon was 
induced either by his timidity or prudence 
to approve the sentence pronounced against I 
himself, without any exceptions, and to re- 
commend it himself to the churches under | 
his care.* Many contend that this was the 
magnanimous deed of a great mind, docile 
and disposed to prefer the poaiie of the 
church to personal honour ; but others 
allege that it was the mark of either a 
pusillanimous or a treacherous man, who 
deems it lawful to profess with his lips 
what he disbelieves in his heart. Few 
indeed, if any, will doubt that Fenelon 
continued to the end of his life in those sen- 
timents which at the command of the pontiff 
he had publicly rejected and condemned. 

51. Besides these authors cf great com- 
motions, there were others who more 
slightly disturbed the public tranquillity 
of the Romish church by their novel and 
singular opinions. Of this description 
were the following: — Isaac la Pcyrere(Pey- 
rerius), who published two small works in 
1055, in which he maintained that Moses 
has not recorded the origin of the human 
race, but only that of the' Jewish nation; 
and that other races of men inhabited our 
world long before Adam the father of the 
Jews. Although he was not a Roman 
Catholic when he promulgated this opinion, 
yet the Romish church deemed it their 
duty to punish an offence against religion 
in general ; and therefore in the year IG56 
cast him into prison at Brussels. And he 


> The history of this controversy is given at largo 
and with sufhclent fairness by Toussapits du Plessis, a 
Benedictine, in his Histoire de VEglise de Mcatix, livr. 
V. tome i. p. 485-5'/?3. There is more partiality in 
Ramsay’s Hidoire de la Vie de Messire P, S. de la 
Mothe Fhielmi, Hague, 1723, 12mo, yet it is worth 
reading. See also Voltaire, Siccle de Louis XI V, 
tome il. p. 301. The public Acts are given by D’Ar- 
gentre, Collectio Judiciorum de Sonis Errorihm, tom. lii, 
par. ii. p. 402, &c. [also in Terzagus, Theologin His^ 
torkn^Mydica, diss. ili. p. 26, See. It Is the object of 
this bitter polemic to confute all the Quietists, and 
especially Molinos and Fenelon. Andrew Michael 
Ramsay, commonly called the Chevalier Ramsay, was 
a Scotchman, educated at Edinburgh, who went to 
Holland, there imbibed some notions of Quietism, went 
to Cambray to consult F6n61on, and was by him con- 
verted to the Catholic faith. After spending much of 
his life in France, he returned to Scotland in 172.'>, and 
died in 1743. He wrote much, chiefly on history and 
altogether in French. His Life of FenHon b^ra^s the 
partiality of a particular friend and admirer. — Mur. 
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would perhaps have been burned at the 
stake, had he not embraced the Romish 
religion and renounced that of the Re- 
formed in which he had been educated, and 
also publicly confessed his error.* Thomas 
Albius [White] or Blacklo, better known 
by the name of Thomas Anglus from his 
native country, publi.shed numerous tracts 
about the middle of the century, by which 
ho acquired much notoriety in the Nether- 
lands, France, Portugal, and England, and 
not a little hatred in his own church. Ho 
undoubtedly was acute and ingenious; but 
relying on the principles of the Peripatetic 
philosophy, to which he was extravagantly 
devoted, he ventured to explain and eluci- 
date by them certain articles of the Romish 
faith. This confidence in Aristotle betrayed 
him into opinions which were novel and 
■strange to Romish cars ; and his books 
were prohibited and condemned by the 
congregation of the Index at Rome, and 
in some other places. He is said to have 
died in England, and to have founded a 
sect among his countrymen which time has 
destroyed.® Joseph Francis Burrhi or 
Borrhus, a ^Milanese knight and deeply 
read in chemistry and medicine, if what is 
reported of him be true, was not so much 
an errorist as a delirious man. For the 
ravings attributed to him concerning the 
Virgin Mary, the Holy Spirit, the new 
celestial city which he was to found, and 
the destruction of the Roman pontifT, are 
so absurd and ridiculous, that no one can 
suppose him to have been of a sane mind 
without evincing that ho himself is not so. 
His conduct in one place and another shows 
I abundantly that be had a great deal of 
vanity, levity, and deception, but very 


* Bayle, Dktionsiaire, tome iii. p. 2215 [art. Peirere^ 
Jsnnc^ \ Arnold, Kirchrn-und Ketxerhistorie, vol. iii, 
chap, vii, p, 7*'; Menngiatia, publbhed by Monnoye, 
tom. ii. p. 40. [Tlie writings of Peyrere were, Prteada^ 
mitie, sioe Exerciiatio super Versibus 12, 13, 14, cap. v. 
Epi.d. D. Pauli ad Rom. 1655, 12ino; and Systema 
Theohig. ex Prceadamitariim Hypothesis pan 1. His 
recantation was contained in Is. Peyrerei Epistola ad. 
Philotimum, qua e-iponit Rationes, propter quas diiura- 
verit Sectam Calnini, quam proftehntur, et Librum de 
Pro’adamttiss quern edifkrnt, Frankf. 1658, l2mo. Ho 
afterwards lived retired at Paris among tho Fathers of 
the Oratory, and was supported l)y the prince of Condi. 
— .Wif. 

8 Bayle, Dktionnaire, tome i. p. 236 [art. yfnftlus] ; 
Baillet, Vie de M. des Cartes, tome ii. p. 245. [His real 
name was Thomas White, and he was born of a re- 
spectable family of English Catholics ; but to disguise 
himself ho assumed various names, as Albius, Candidus, 
Bianchi, Richworth, &'C. He was best known however 
by the name of Anglus, i.e. English. Being a man of 
genius and on enthusiastic Peripatetic, but possessing 
little solidity of judgment, he was perpetually advancing 
new and singular opinions which would not bear exa- 
mination. He resided in nearly every Catholic country 
of Europe, found reason often to change bit residence, 
passed through various scenes, and finally died In Eng- 
land. He was much opposed to the philosophy of Des 
Cartes. See Bayle, ubi supra.— Mur > 
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little of sound reason and ^ood sense. He 
on<;e escaped from the snares of the Inquisi- 
tion, and roamed as an exile over a con- 
siderable part of Europe, pretending to 
be a second Esculapius and an adept in 
the great mysteries of the chemists. But 
in the year 1672 he again imprudently 
foil into the hands of the papists, who con- 
demned him to perpetual imprisonment.* 
A book of Cadestine Sfondrati, in which he 
attempted to explain and settle in a new 
way the controversies respecting predesti- 
nation, disturbed in 1696 a large part of 
the Romish church ; for it did not entirely 
please either the Jesuits or their adversa- 
ries. And although he had been made a 
cardinal in 1646 on account of his erudition, 
five French bishops of the highest respecta- 
bility accused him before Innoent XII. of 
sevend errors, among which was contempt 
for the opinions of St. Augustine, But 
this rising contest was nipped in the bud. 
The pontilF indeed promised the French 
that he would submit the cause to the ex- 
amination of eminent theologians, and then 
would determine it. But, as was the 
Romish custom, he violated his promise and 
did not venture to decide the cause.^ 

52. As there is little to be said of the 
changes or enlargement of tlie Romish 
ceremonies in this century, except that 
Urban VIII. published a bull in 1643 for 
diminishing the number of feast-days,* I 
shall conclude the chapter with a list of 
those who were canonized or enrolled among 
the tutelar divinities, by the decision of the 
sovereign pontiffs, during the century. 

* 13ayle, Didionnnire, tome i. p. 009 [art. Borri] ; 
Arnold, Kirclum-und KdCxirhistorie, part iii. chap, xviii. 

I p, 193, and others. 

s They were Tellier, archbi.shop of Hhelms, Noailles, 

I archbishop of Paris, Hossuet, bishop of Meaux, Guy de 
8ove, bishop of Arras, and Feydeau, bishop of Amiens. 
— ^fur. 

3 The book was entitled Nodus Preedestinntionu dis- 
solufus, Rome, I69G, 4to. The letter of the French 
bishops and the answer of the pontiff are given by 
D’Argentre, Cullectio Judiciorum de Novis Erroribns, 
tom. iii. par. ii. p. 894, &c. and by Natalis Alexander, 
Thenlnffin Dognuitica et Moralis, p. 877, &c. The letter 
of the idshops is remarkable, as containing censures of 
the Jesuits and their doctrines, and not merely of their 
doctrine of philosophical sin but also of their procedure 
in China ; indeed, they say that Sfondrati had taught 
worse doctrine than even the Molinista. The opinions 
of Sfondrati are succinctly stated and compart with 
those of Augustine by Basnage, Uistoire de I’Eglise, 
llvr. xii. chap. iii. soc. xi. p. 713, &c. [lie taught, 1. 
That God sincerely and strongly desires the salvation 
of all men. 2. That he gives to all men gracious aid, 
not only sufficient but even more than sufficient for its 
attainment. 3. That God does not withhold his grace 
from the worst and most obstinate sinners, but sets 
before them incipient aid, by using which they might 
easily obtain the radre powerful grace of God. 4. That 
still there remains something darkund unfathomable in 
the doctrine of election. — Schl. 

■* This memorable bull of Urban Is extant in the Nou- 
velle Bildiothbque, tome xv. p. 88, &c. [and in the 
Bullarium Magnum Cherubini, tom. v. p. 378, dated on 
the Ides of September, 1642 — Mur, 


Clement VIII. in 1601 pronounced worthy 
of this highest honour Raymund of Pen- 
nafort, the noted collector of the Decretals ; 
also in 1608, Francisca de Pontianis, a Be- 
nedictine nun; and in 1610, Charles Bor- 
romeo, a very illustrious bishop of Milan. 
Gregory XV. in the yetir 1622, gave 
Theresia, a Carmelite nun of Avila in Spain, 
a place in this society. By the authority 
of Urban VIII. in 1623, Phllipo Neri, 
founder of the Fathers of the Oratory in 
Italy, Ignatius Loyola, the father of the 
Jesuits, and Francis Xavier, one of Loyo- 
la’s first disciples and the apostle of the 
Indies, were elevated to this high rank. 
Alexander VII. in 1658, added Thomas de 
Vilanueva, a Spanish Augustinian ; and in 
1665, Francis de Sales, bishop of Geneva, 
to the intercessors with God. Clement X. i 
joined with them in 1670, Peter de Alcan- 
tara, a Franciscan, and Maria Magdalena 
de Pactlis, a Florentine Carmelitcss ; and 
the next year, 1671, Rose, an American 
nun of the third order of Dominicians, and 
Lewis Bertrand, a Spanish Dominican, who 
had been a missionary in America; and 
death alone prevented his adding to the.«e, 
Cajetan Thienaeus, a Regular Clerk of Vi- 
cenza. He was therefore enrolled among 
the celestial attendants in 1691 by Inno- 
cent XII. who also in the same year pub- 
licly decreed similar honours to John of 
Leon in Spain, an Eremite of St. Augus- 
tine, to Paschal Baylonius, a Franciscan 
monk of Aragon, and to John de Dieu (de 
Deo), a Portuguese and one of the Brethren 
of Hospitality, for all of whom this honour 
had been designed before by Alexander 

vm.y 

CHAPTER II. 

IIISTCRY OP THE GREEK AND ORIENTAL 
CHURCHES. 

1 . Many things probably occur among the ' 
Greek and other Oriental Christians v^ich 
are neither uninteresting nor unimportant ; 
but the transactions in those countries are 

» The bulls of the pontiffs by which these men and 
women were enrolled in the College of the Divi are 
mentioned and retailed in their order by Fontaninu8,in 
the Codex Constitutionum, quas Summi Pontifices edi~ 
derunt in Sok^mni Canonizatione Sanctorum, p. 260, 
&c. Rome, 1729, fol. [And all of them, except that of 
Alexander Yll. for the canonization of Francis de 
Sales, are given at large in the Bullarium Magnum 
Cherubini, tom. iii. p. 126, 262, 287, 465, tom. iv. p. 12, 
and Append, p. 1, tom. vi. p. 76, 288, 347, and Append, 
p. 3, 17, tom. vii. p. 115, 120, 125, tom. xi. p. 1, tom 
xii. p. 78. — Mur."] As they recite the grounds on 
which the persons were judged worthy of canonization, 
these bulls afford very ample matter for discussion to 
any intelligent person. Nor would it be a vain or use- 
less labour for such a one to examine, without super- 
stition yet with candour, into the justice, the piety, 
and the truth of those grounds. 
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^ rarely reported to us, and still more rarely 
are they reported truly, undisguised either 
with the colourings of party feelings or the 
fabulous tales of the vulgar. We have 
therefore not much to say here. The Greeks 
in this century, as in the preceding, were 
in a miserable state, oppressed, illiterate, 
and destitute of the means of acquiring a 
sound knowledge of religious subjects. This 
■however is true only of the Greeks in 
general. For who will have the folly to 
deny that among an immense multitude of 
people, some oi whom often visit Sicily, 
Venice, Rome, England, Holland, and 
Germany, and many carry on a successful 
commerce, and several are advanced to the 
highest employments in the Turkish court, 
there can be found individuals here and 
there who are neither poor, nor stupid, nor 
wholly illiterate, nor destitute of refine- 
ment, nor in fine sunk in superstition, vice, 
and prolllgacy?* Their inveterate hatre«l 
of the Latins could in no way be expelled 
from their minds nor even be moderated ; 
although the Roman pontiffs and their 
numerous missionaries to the Greeks spared 
neither skill nor treasure to gain the confi- 
dence iind affections of that people. * The 

> Thi.s remark Is mado on account of Alexanrtor 
Holladius, and others who think with him. Thero is 
e.xtant a book of Ildladins entitled, Status Preesens 
Ra'lesitB Graac, Altorf, 1714, 8vo, in which ho 
bitterly declaims ajcainst the most meritorious and 
learned writers on Grecian affairs ; and maintains that 
his countrymen are much more pious, learned, wi.se, 
and liapp> than is commonly suppo.sed. We by no 
means envy the Greeks the portion of happiness they 
may enjoy; nay, we wish them far more than they pos- 
sess. Yot we could show, if it were necessary, from tlie 
very statements Helladius gives us, tiiat tho condition 
of tho Greeks is no better than it is generally supposed 
to be, notwithstanding all persons and places are not 
equally sunk in barbarism, superstition, and knavery. 
See the remarks above on the history of the Oriental 
church in the 8i.\tccnth century. 

* What number of missions there are in Greece and 
in the other countries subject to tho Turkish govern- 
ment, and what is their present condition, is fully stated 
by the Jesuit Tarillon, in his letter to Ponehartrain, 
Sur t‘ Etat Present des Missions des Peres JesuHes dans la 
Grece, which is extant in the Nouveaux MSmoires des 
Missimis de la Compafrnie de Jesus, tome i. p. 1125 [and 
in the Letlres Edijiantes, &c. ed. 1819, tome i. p. 1, &c. 
— Mrtr.] On the state of the Romish religion in the 
Islands of the „Arcliipclago, seo Portier, in a letter 
printed in the Let Ires Edrfianteset Curieuses, Ecritesdes 
Missums Etrangeres, tome x. p. 328 [ed. 1819, tome i. 
p. 283, &c.— J/ar.] The high colouring of these state- 
ments may be easily corrected by the many accounts of 
tlie Romish and other writers in our own age respect- 
ing the affairs of the Greeks. See, above all others, 
Simon or Sainiore’s HihUotheque Critique, tome 1. chap, 
xxill. p. 310, who in p. 316 abundantly confirms among 
; other things that which we have observed from Cerri, 
j namely, that none oppose and resist the Latins with more 
vehemence than the Greeks who have been educated at 
Rome, or trained in other scliools of the F.atins. He 
says: “ Ils sont les premiers h crier centre et ik mWire du 
Pape et des Latins. Cos pylori ns Orlentoaux qui vien- 
nent ciier. nous, fourbent et abusent dc nOtro cr6dulitc 
pour achoter un b6n6flce et tourmenter les Missionaires 
■ Latins,” &c. The fullest and most recent testimony to 
the invincible hatred of the Greeks against the Latins is 
given by Covell, Account qfthe Present Greek Church, 
Preface, p. lx. See.', Catnbridge, 1722, fol. 

Latin teachers have indeed collected iome 
poor and small congregations in certain 
islands in the archipelago ; but neither the 
Greeks nor their masters the Turks will 
allow the Latins to attempt anything more. 

2. In the pontificate of Urban VIII. the 
Latins conceived groat hopes, that they 
should find the Greek and Oriental Chris- 
tians more tractable in future.^ The pontilf 
made it one of his most anxious cares to 
etfec;t the difficult design of subji’cting tho 
Oriental Christians, and especially the 
Greeks, to the dominion of the Romish see; 
and he called in the aid of men who were 
best acquainted with the opinions of tho 
Greeks and the eastern Christians, to point 
out to him the plainest and shortest method 
of accomplishing tlie object. The wisest of 
these were of ojiinion that those Christians 
should be allowed to retain nearly all their 
long-established peculiarities both of rites 
and of doctrine, which the Latin doctors 
had formerly deemed intolerable; fur rifes, 
said they, do not appertain to the essmiec 
of religion, and their doctrines should be so 
explained and understood, as to appear to 
differ as little as possible from the opinions 
and institutions of the Latins; because 
those Christians would feel less repugnance 
to union if they could be persuaded that 
they liad long been Romanists, and that the 
pontiffs did not require them to abandon 
the principles of their fathers, but only to 
understand them correctly. Hence arose 
those erudite works, composed however with 
but little candour, published by Leo Alla- 
iius, John Morin, Clement Galanus, Tmeas 
Holstenius, Abraham Echellerisis,* and 

8 See Morin’.s Life, profi.xcd to his Antiqui tales L'f- 
clesite Orientatis, p. 37 -46. 

* The work of l.eo Allatius, De Concordia Eeclesitc 
Orienfalis et Oeeidentalis, is well known, and tho most 
learned men among both the Lutherans and the Re- 
formed, with the greatest justice, charge it with bad 
faith, lie also pubiislied his G/>eciu (Jrlhodoxa, Rome, 
16.52 and 1659, 4to, which contains those tracts of the 
Greeks which favoured the I.atius. From the pen of 
Holstenius, who was far superior to Allatius in learning 
an<l ingommusness, we have onlj two liissertations, J)e 

M mist to et Forims Sarromenti Confirmatiosiis apud 
Grteco'i, wiiich were publi.shed after Ills death, Rome, 
1666, 8vo. — The very learned works of .lolm Morin, De 
Pwnitentia and De Oidin itionilais, are well known by 
tho learned, an<i every one who peruses them can see 
that the author alma to evince that there is a wonderful 
agreement on the.se suhji'cts between the Christians of 
tho Ea.st and the Latins, provided the tliorny butaleties 
of the Schola.stics are kept out of siglit.— Clemens Oa- 
lanus, In a prolix and elahorate work puidislusd at Rome 
in 1650 [1690. 2 voN.] fol. l.d>ourod to prove that tho 
Armenians differ but little from the Latins.— Abraham 
Kchellensis, both elsewhere and in hi.s Notes to Kited 
Jcsu‘s Cotalogns Librorum Chnidaieorum, maintains 
that all the Christians throughout Asia and Africa 
coincide with the lAtin church. Other writers on this 
subject are passed over. [Among these are Bpanheiin’s 
Diss. de Ecclesice Grercfe et Orientalis a Romuna Pa- 
pali Perpetua Dissmsione, In his 0pp. tom. ii. p. 48.5, 
&c. and Eisner’s Latest Aerount q/ the Greek Christ 
Hans in Turkey, cliap. v. (in German). — .ScA/. 
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others ; in which they undertook to prove 
that there was little or no difference between 
the religion of the Greeks, Armenians, and 
Nestorians, and that of the Romans, pro- 
vided we set aside a few rites and certain 
unusual words and phrases adopted by those 
foreign Christians. No one more firmly 
resisted this project of uniting the Greeks 
with the Latins than Cyril Lucaris, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, a learned man who 
Lad travelled over a great part of Europe. 
For he signified clearly, indeed more clearly 
than was prudent, that his mind was in- 
clined towards the religious opinions of the 
English and the DutJi, and that he con- 
templated a reformation of the ancient 
religion of the Greeks. The Jesuits, aided 
by the influence of the French ambassador 
and by the knavery of certain perfidious 
Greeks, vigorously opposed this powerful 
adversary for a long time and in various 
ways, and at length vanquished him. For 
they caused him to be accused before th ■ 
Turkish emperor of the crimes of treason 
and rebellion, on which charge he was 
strangled in the year 1638.* This great 

* There is extant a confession of faith drawn up by 
Cyril Lucaris and repcat(>dly published, particularly in 
Holland, 1045, 8vo, from which it clearly apiwars that 
ho favoured the Reformed religion more than that of 
his countrymen. It was published among Aynion’s 
Monumms Authentiques de la Roligum des Grecs, p. 
237. Yet lie was not averse from the Lutherans, for he 
addressed letters about this time to the Swedes, whoso 
friendship he endeavoured to conciliate. See Arken- 
holz’a MSitioires de la Heine Christine, tome i. p. 480, 
and tome ii. Append. Documents, 113, Sec. The same 
Aymon has published twenty-seven Letter.s of this pre- 
late address^ to the Genevans and to others professing 
the Reformed religion, tibi supra, p. 1-11)1), which more 
fully exhibit his disposition and his religious opinions. 
The life and the unhappy death of tliis In various 
respects extraordinary man are descriiied by Thomas 
Smith, an Englishman, in his Narratio de Vita, Studiis, 
Gestis, et Martyrio CynlU Lucaris, whioh is inserted in 
hi.s M iscclla7\ea. London, 1080, 8vo, p. 41)- 1.30; also by 
llottinger. Analecta fJistorico-Theol. Appendix, diss. 
viii. p. .550, and by others, whom Fabriciiis has enume- 
rated, Kibliotheca Greeca, tom. x. p. 49.9. [Cyril Lucaris 
was born in 1.572 in Candia, the ancient Crete, then 
subject to the Venetian.s. Possessing fine native talents, 
he first studied at Venice and Padua and then travelled 
over Italy and other countries. Disgusted with the 
Romish religion and charmed with that of the Re- 
formed, he resided a while at Geneva. On his return 
to Greece he connected himself with his countryman 
Midetlus Piga, bishop of Alexandria, who resided much 
at Constantinople and was often legato to the patriarch. 
Cyril became his chaplain, and then his Archimandrite. 
The efforts of the Romanists in 1595 to gain the Rus- 
sian and Polish Greek churches were resisted at (Con- 
stantinople, and Cyril was active in opposing the defec- 
tion. His efforts in this cause exposed him to the 
resentments of the Polish government, and in I GOO he 
had to quit that country. He went to Alexandria, was 
tiiere highly respected, and on tlie death of Meletius in 
1G02 he succeeded him in that see. He now kept up a 
correspondence with several Refonned divine.s, and 
among them with George Abbot, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. it was at tills time that he sent to England the 
celebrated Alexandrine Codex of the Bible, containing 
St. Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians. His aversion 
I to the Romish churcli drew on him the hatred and per- 
secution of the Jesuits, and of all in the Bast who 
favoured the Romish cause. In 1612 ho was at Con- 
stantinople, and the Romish interest alone prevented 
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man was succeeded by one who had been 
the principal assistant to the Jesuits in his 
destruction, namely, Cyril of Berrhoja, a 
man of a malignant and violent temper and 
as he apostatized to the Romish religion, 
the union of the Greeks and Latins seemed 
no longer dubious.* But the unhappy fate 
of Cyril suddenly dissipated this hope. For 
in a little more than a year, this great friend 
of the Roman pontiff was put to death in 
the same manner as his enemy before had 
been, and Parthenius, who bore the here- 
ditary hostility of his nation to the Latins 
was placed at the head of the Greek church. 
From this time onward no good opportunity 


his election to the patriarchal chair. Ho retirod to 
Alexandria, but in 1621 ho was elected to the see of 
Constantinople in spite of the Romish opposition. But 
hia persecutors never ceased to traduce him and to plot 
against him. Ho was, moreover, too far in advance of 
the Greeks to be popular with tlie multitude ; and the 
Turkish governnicnt would at any time depose a patri- 
arch and admit a new one, for a few thousand dollars. 

In 1622 he was banisheii to Rhodes, and Gregory of 
Amasa purchased the olliee for 20,000 dollars; but not 
Imving the money in hand he also was sent away, and 
Anthimus bishop of Adrianoplc, having money, pur- 
chased the office. But the Greeks would not submit to 
him, and he was obliged to resign to Cyril, who was 
restored on paying a large sum for the privilege. The 
Romanists still plotted against him. He sent a Greek 
to London to learn the art of printing and to procure a 
printing press. On its arrival his enemies charged him 
with employing it for political purposes, and caused 
him great trouble, though tiio English and Dutch am- 
bassadors interposed in liis behalf. In 1629, having a 
little respite, he called a council of Greeks to reform 
that church ; and liere he proposed his confession of 
iaitli which was adopted. In 1633, Cyril Contari, 
bishop of Berrhoea, the personal enemy of Cyril Luca- 
ris, and supported by the Humlsh party bargained with 
the Turks fur the patriarchal cliair ; but being unable 
to pay the money dowm, ho was exiled to Tenedos and 
Lucaris retained the office. The next year Athanasius 
of Thessalonicu paid the Turks (>0,000 dollars for the 
office, and Lucaris w as again banished. But at the end 
of a mouth he was recalled and reinstated on his paying 
10,000 dollars. But now Cyril Contari had raised his 
.50,000 dollars, and Cyril Lucaris was banished to Rhodes 
to make way for him. After six months his friends 
pairchased ids restoration. But in 1638 he was falsely 
accused of treason in the absence of the emperor, who 
upon the representation of his vizier gave orders for his 
death. He was seized, conveyed on board a ship as if 
for banishment, and as soon as the vessel was at sea he 
was strangled and thrown overboard. Ills body drifted 
asliore and was buried by his friends.. i8ee Sohroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. seif d(v Reform, vol. V. p. 394, &c. and 
Unpartheyische Kirchenfustotie, Jena, 17,35, vol. ii. p. 
255, &c. — Mur, [There is a very fvffi and valuable 

account of Cyril liucaris in Neale’s <f the 

Holy [?3 Eastern Church, vol. ii. p. 356-465, but it is 
a strangely distorted one. The author, an English j 
minister, is sadly scandalized by the partialities of Cyril 
towards the Anglican church ; he styles him a heretic 
and an apostate, for expressing his dissatisfaction with 
the corrupt doctrines of the Greek church, and he re- i 
joices with unmea.Hured delight at the overthrow of the 
enlightened patriarch’s project for a union between the 
Greek and the Reformed churches ! — R, 

* See Veiel’s Defensio Exercitationis de Ecefesia 
Grara, p. 100, &c. in which, p. 103, is a letter of Urban 
VIII. to this Cyril of Berrhoea, highly commending 
Iiini for having successfully averted from the Greeks the 
pcrnictous errors of Lucaris, and exhorting him to 
depose the bishops who were opposed to the Latins, 
with the promise of aid both from Rome and from the 
Spanish government. This Cyril died a member of the 
Romish church, llilarius, in his notes to Phil, Vyprii 
Chronicon Ecclesiai Gnecte, p. 470. 
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was found by the Romans either for assail- purchased from the starving Greeks with 
ing the Greek patriarchs or for drawing money, or obtained from persons either 
them over to their interests. ignorant on the subject or deceived and 

3. Yet very many complain, and none ensnared by insidious language.® Whoever 
more than the Reformed, that the flatteries, shall bring to the decision of this contro- 
the sophistry, and the gold, both of the versy a good acquaintance with Gniek 
French ambassadors in Turkey and of the affairs and a mind unbiassed by prejudice, 
Jesuits, have had so much effect of late will judge, I apprehend, that no small par^, 
upon the ignorance and the poverty of the of tne Greek church had for many ages 
Greek bishops that they have departed from possessed some obscure idea of transubstan- 
the religion of their fathers in several tiation, but that they received more clear 
respects, and especially on the doctrine of and explicit ideas of it in modern times 
the eucharist, and have adopted among from the Romans.^ 

other errors of the Latins the inexplicable 4. Of the independent Greek churches or j 
doctrine of transubstantiation. And this those not subject to the Byzantine patri- 
they say was especially done in the cole- arch, the Russian is the only one which 
brated council of Jerusalem, which Dosi- affords any matter for history; the others i 


theus assembled in the year 1072.‘ This 
charge, whether it be true or false, was first 
advanced upon occasion of a dispute between 
the papists and the Reformed in France. 
The latter, at the head of whom was the 
very eloquent and erudite John Claude, 
maintained that many opinions of the Ro- 
manists, and especially that which asserts 
that the bread and the wine in the eucharist 
arc so changed into the body and blood of 
Christ as stdl to leave the external appear- 
ance of bread and w Iiui, were wholly unknown 
in ancient times, and were not found among 
the Latins themselves before the ninth cen- 
tury ; on the contrary, Anthony Arnaud 
and his associates, in managing the cause, 
contended that the Romish belief respecting 
the Lord’s Supper had been the received 
opinion among Christians in every age, and 
that it was approved by all the sects of 
Christians in the East, particularly by the 
Greeks.* This controversy required autho- 
rities and testimonies. Hence the French 
envoys at Constantinople, with the Jesuits 
on the one part and the Dutch and English 
I ministers on the other, laboured indefatiga- 
bly to collect opinions of the Greeks in 
favour of their respective sides. It so hap- 
pened that the Romanists were superior in 
both the number and weight of their testi- 
monies; but the Reformed contended that 
all these were of no avail, being either 

I The proceedings of this council were published by 
Aymon, after an edition by a French Benedictine, in his 
Monnmms Authentiqnes do la Religion des Grecs, tome 
1. p. 2fi3. See Cuper’s Epistohe, p. 404, 407. Notes 
illustrative of it may l>e seen, besides other places, in 
Basnage‘8 Uistoire de la Religion des EgUses R^formees^ 
period iv. part i. chap, xxxii. &c- p. 452, and in Covell’s 
Account of the Present Greek Church, book i. chap. v. 
p. 136, Ac. [See also Ittig’s Ileptad. Dissert at. No. v. 
de S^nodo Hierosol.—Srhl. [The Acts of this council, 
Gr. and Lat. are in Harduin’a Cunediu, tom. xii. p. 1 79, 
Ac. — A«r. 

* The names and works of the principal writers on 
this controversy may bo learne<l from Fabricius, Bihlio- 
theca Grrsca, tom. x. p. 44jl, Ac. and Pfaff, Ohseriatio 
contra Ludooici Rogerii Opus Eucfuiristicum, Tubing. 
1718, 4to 


He buried in deep ignorance and darkness. 
About the year 16GG a certain sect showed 
itself among the Russians and produced no 
little commotion, which called itself Isbra- 
niki or the Company of the Elect, but by 
its adversaries it was called Roskolskika, 
that is, the Seditious Faction.* What these 
sectaries find to censure in the modern 
Russian church and what opinions and rites 
they hold is not yet fully known. It 
appears however in general that they dis- 
tinguish themselves by a great show of 
piety, and represent the ancient religion of 
the Russians as much marred, partly by the 
negligence and partly by the licentiousness 
of the bishops.® The Russians long assailed 

* Here should l)e consulted, above nil otluTS, .Tohti 
Covell, who wan resident at Constantinople when this 
drama was acted, and wl)o saw by what artifices the 
Greeks were induced to give testimony in favour of tl )0 
Latins. See his Aeroitnt of the Present Greek Church, 
pref. p. 2, Ac. and book 1. chap. v. p. 13G, Ac. 

* I.a Croze, who is well known to luivo been by no 
means partial to the Jesuits or to Uoinish opinions, 
supposed that the Greeks had long been infected with 
the doctrine of transub.stantiation. SeeCuipor’s E.pis- 

edited by Beyer, p. 37, 44, 48, 51, Or). [See al.so 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. sett der Rejbrm. vol. ix. p. 
102.— d/ur. 

5 Perhaps these are the very persons whom the cele- 
brated Ginelin, in his Travels in Siberia (in Gorman, 
vol. iv. p. 404), call.s Sterowerzi. [They doiibtles.s come 
under this denomination ; for Pinkerton ( Present Stale 
(fthe Greek Church in Russia, Ap, endi.v, p. 227) tells 
us; “ The national church in Uus.'iia gives the general 
name of Raskolniks or Schismatics to all the sects which 
have at different periods renounced her communion ; 
but Uie.se separatists uniformly styb; themselves Staro- 
vertsi or Believers of the Old Faith.” — Mur. 

® See Bergius, De Statu F.relesi<r et Religionis Mos- 
cocitira, sec. xi. cap. vii. p. 09. Add sec. ii. cap. xvl. 
p. 218, and in the Append, p. 270 ; Helneccius On the 
Greek Church (written in German), part iii. p. 30, Ac.; 
Van Haven’s Traeels in Russia, p. 316 of Uie German 
translation. Some Lutheran writers have supposed or 
su.spected that these l.shraniki were a progeny of the 
ancient Bogomils. [Mosheim's account of the Russian 
dissenters Is very lanio. See the whole Appendix to 
Pinkerton’s Preant State of the Greek Church in 
Russia, p. 227-270. He tells us it is common to date 
the origin of sectarians in the Russian church about 
the middle of the 17th century, in the time of the patrb 
arch Nikon. But according to the Russian annals there 
existed schisnmtlcs in the Russian church two hundred 
years before the days of Nikon; and the disturbances 
which took jdace la his time only proved the pieans of , 
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this factious multitude with councils, con- 
futations, severe punishments, military force, 
and flatteries; but the effect of all .these 
remedies was to drive them to more remote 
regions, and as is usual to render them 
more pertinacious in consequence of their 
calamities and sufferings. A milder treat- 
ment began to be shown them from the 
time that Peter I. whose achievements 
procured him the surname of Great, intro- 
diKJcd a material change in both the civil 
and ecclesiastical government of the empire. 
But the schism is so far from being healed, 
that this revolution in the Russian affairs is 
said rather to have added firmness and 
stability to it. 

5, It will not be improper here to subjoin 
a few remarks respecting that reformation 
of the Russian church by Peter I. which we 
have just mentioned. For though it be- 
longs to the following century, yet tlie 
foundations for it were laid in the close of 
this. That immortal prince suffered the 
Greek religion, as professed by the Rus- 
sians, to remain entire; but he took vast 
pains to have it explained according to 
sound reason and the Holy Scriptures, to 
destroy that superstition which was diffused 
so extensively over the whole nation, and 
to dispel the amazing ignorance both of the 


augmenting their numbers and of bringing them for- 
ward into public view. Tiie earlie.st of these schismatics 
first apjx'urcd in Novogorod earl^f in the 15Ui century, 
under the name of Strigolniks. A Jew named Horie 
preached a mixture of Judaism and Ciiristianlty, aiid 
proselyted two priests, Denis and Alexie, who gained a 
vast numi)er of followers. Tliis sect was so numerous 
that a national council was called tovs'ards the close of 
the lAth Century to oppose it. Soon afterwards one 
Karp, an excommunicated deacon, joined the Strigol- 
nlks, and accused the higher clergy of selling the ollice 
of priesthood, and of so far corrupting the clmrch that 
the Holy Cho.st was witlidrawn from it. He wa.s a very 
suooessful propagator of this sect. Hut numerous a,s 
the Strlgolniks were, they were few compared with the 
vast number and variety of sectarians produced by the 
attempts to correct the copies of the Russian liturgy or 
books used in the clmrchos, whicl\ amount to twenty 
folio volumes. Tliese having long boon preserved by 
transcription were found to contain numerous mistakes 
of transcribers, and to differ greatly from each other. 
The higher clergy and the princes, as early as 1518, 
attempted to correct these books and bring tljem all to 
agreenjcnt. And the object was pursued for more than 
a century auiid great opposition, before it was fully 
aecornplislieti. The great body of the Raskolniks or 
dissenters, though divided into various sects, yet all 
agree with one another and with the national church 
in articles of faith, and generally in rites and modes of 
worship; but they consider tlie national church a.s 
corrupt, Ixcause It has falsified the sacred books and 
thus subverted religion. There are however some 
minor sects which differ from the establishment both 
in faith and worship. Pinkerton divide s them into two 
grand classes: the Popopftschins, or those who admit 
the national priests' that apostatize to them to officiate 
still as priests without reordination; and the Hezpo- 
poftschins, or those who either have no priests or have 
only such os they, themselves ordain. Of the former 
class he enumerates five sects, and of the latter fifteen. 
Hut the history of these sects more properly belongs to 
the following century. See also St^udlln’s KirchlicJie 
Gf'ographie, voi. i. p. 28f), 
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priests and the common people. These 
were great and noble designs, but exceed- 
ingly difiicult and such as often require 
ages for their accomplishment. To efiect 
them the more readily he became the patron 
of all the arts and sciences, invited learned 
men from all quarters into the country, 
established new schools and purged the old 
ones of their barbarism, laboured to enkin- 
dle in his subjects a thirst for learning of 
all kinds and for literature, abolished tin; 
iniquitous practice of persecuting and pun- 
ishingerrorists, and granted to all Christian 
sects dissenting from the Greeks full liberty 
to worship according to their own views. 
Yet in the last particular he was careful to 
restrain the eagerness of the Romanists 
for extending the ddminion of their pon- 
tiff. They nad certain places assigned 
them, in which if they chose to reside 
among the Russians they might worship in 
their way. But the Jesuits were prohibited 
from teaching among the Russian people; 
and the council which controls all matters 
of religion was directed to see that Romish 
opinions were not propagated among the 
people. All ecclesiastical aflairs are ma- 
naged very differently from what they wore 
formerly. For the emperor suppressed the 
splendid office of primate, because it was 
thought pri judicial to the sovereignty of 
the prince, and made himself sovereign 
pontilT and head of the Russian church. ‘ 
His vicegerent [in ecclesiastical aflairs] is a 
council established at St. Pcteisburg calh-d 
the Holy Synod, over which some arch- 
bishop of distinguished prudence and fidelity 
presides.* The first who filled this offK‘e 
was the celebrated Stt'phen Javorski, well 
known by his work in the Russian language 
against heretics.* The other ecclesiastical 


* Maclaine very justly criticises the language here 
used by Mosheim, which implies that the emperor as- 
sumed a splrltijal otflco and spiritual power. He oiviy 
claimed the right as emperor to receive appeals from 
the ecclesiastical court.s and to give law to priests as 
well as to the rest of his subjects. He was head of fhe 
church in much the same sense as the kings of England 
and the German princes are, none of w hom ever pre- 
.sumed to administer the sacraments or to perform any 
appropriate functions of a clergyman or priest. — Mur. 

* Tills is not perfectly correct. In the year 1700, 
Peter abolished the patriarchal office and appointed an 
exarch with limited pow’ers, who could do nothing 
without tlie consent of the other bisliops, and was 
obliged to refer all affairs of moment to the decision of 
the Czar himself. Such was Stephen Javorski men- 
tioned in the next sentence. But in 1720 Peter alio- 
lished the exarchy also, and in place of it instituted the 
Holy Legi.slative Synod, consisting first of twelve, and 
afterwards of an indefinite number of the higher clergy 
selected by the emperor. At the head of this synod 
there is always a layman who is the representative of 
the Czar, and has a negative upon all its resolutions 
till they are laid before the emperor. This nobleman 
is the minister of the crown for the department of reli- 
gion. See Pinkerton, ubi supra, p. 26, Sic. and Stiiud- 
Iin*3 KirrhUche Geographic, \ol. i. p. 269, Ac. — Mur. 

* See I.e Q,uien, Oriens Chrislianut, tom. 1. p. 1296. 
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offices remain 43 before, but they are de- 
prived of muim of the authority formerly 
annexed to them, and of no small part of 
their revenues and privileges. At first it 
was intended to suppress all monasteries 
whether for men or for women. But from 
this design the emperor so far departed 
afterwards, that he himself dedicated a mag- 
nificent house of this kind to Alexander 
Newsky, whom the Russians number arnong 
their saints.* 

6. A part of the Asiatic Monophysites 
left for a' time the religion of their fathers 
and united themselves with the Romanists. 
Their prompter to this measure was one 
Andrew Achigian, who had been educated 
at Rome, was appointed patriarch by the 
Roman pontiff, and assumed the name of 
Ignatius XXIV.^ At his death, one Peter 
who took the name of Ignatius XXV. 
assumed the office ; but at the instigation 
of the legitimate primate of the sect he was 
banished by the Turks, and the little flock 
of which he was the head was soon dis- 
persed. ^ Of the African Monophysites, 
the Copts, notwithstanding their wretched- 
ness, ignorance, and poverty, firmly re- 
sisted the persons who so often solicited 
them with very advantageous oifers to be- 
come united with the Romans. In what 
manner the Abyssinians freed themselves 
from the yoke 01 the Romish bishop, which 
they had indiscreetly assumed, and asserted 
their ancient independence, has already been 
stated. And it will now be proper to add 
that in some of the Lutherans a holy desire 
arose to deliver the Abyssinian nation from 
the darkness of ignorance and superstition, 
and to bring them to a better knowledge of 
religion. Prompted by such motives, Peter 
Ileyling of Lubec, a very pious and learned 
man, visited them in the year T634 ; and 
after spending many years in Ethiopia and 
being so prosperous as to become prime 
minister of state to the emperor, and having 
accomplished much for the advantage of the 
people, on his return to Europe he lost his 
life by means unknown.* Afterwards^ 


1 On these subjects much information may bo ob- 
tained from Van Haven’s Travels in Rtmia, which are 
extant in a German translation from the Danish. 

* From the 16th century onward all the primates of 
the Mdnbphysite sect chose to bear the name of Igna- 
tius, -for no other reason, if I do not mistake, than to 
indicate by their name that they are successors to Igna- 
tius the bishop of Antioch in the first century, and the 
legitimate patriarchs of that see. A similar motive has 
induced the Maronlte primates, who also claim the title 
of patriarchs of Antioch, to assume the name of Peter. 
For St. Peter is said to have governed the church of 
Antioch before Ignatius. , ; 

3 See Asseman’s JBiblioth, Orientalit Cleineniino-Va- 
ticann, tom. li. p. 412, and in Diss. de Monophysitis, 

■ sec. iil. p. 6, 7. 

4 A valuable life of this man was published In Ger- 
man by Michaelis, Halle, 1724, 8vo, Add MlUlers 


Ernest, duke of Saxe-Gotha, whoso exem- 

^ virtue procured him the surname of 
!, at the suggestion and recommenda- 
tion of that extraordinary man Job Ludolf, 
attempted to explore a way for teachers of 
the Reformed religion to go among those 
distant Christians, by means of Gregory, 
an Abyssinian who was then in Europe.® 
But Gregory perishing by shipwreck in 
1657, Ernest sent John Michael Wansleben 
of Erfurth in 1063, with very wise in- 
structions to conciliate if possible the good- 
will of the Abyssinians towards the Ger- 
mans. Wansleben however lingered in 
E^ypt; and upon his return, not being 
able to account for the moneys he had re- 
ceived, ho revolted to the Romish church 
in 1667 and became a Dominican monk.® 


Ciinhrui Literata, tom. i. p. 263, &o. [Ills father was 
a jeweller of Lubec. After a good education In his 
native city he wont to Paris in 1627, having charge of 
four noble youths. There ho became intimate witli 
Grotius. From Paris ho went to Italy and thenoo to 
Malta, where he disputed wltii the Catholic priests. He 
now assumed the garb of a pilgrim, intending to travel 
Into the East and acquaint hitnself with Oriental lite- 
rature. Ho proceeded to Constantinople, and thence to 
Palestine and Egypt. He arrived in Egypt in 1634, and 
80 recommended himsc.lf to the Copts by his learning 
and his piety, that they esteemed him highly and gave 
him the title of Moollah. .Meeting with the new prinmto 
of Ethiopia, wiio had come to Alexandria for ordina- 
tion, he joined him ; and on their way to Abyssinia they 
met Mendez, the Portuguese Jesuit, just banished from 
that country, whom Iloyling encountered and confuted 
in a public dispute. Mendez wrote to the pope that if 
this Lutheran should go into Abyssinia he would Involve 
th<at whole nation in extreme heresy. He arrived there 
in 1634, and was very popular and useful. But how 
long ho lived and where ho died is very uncertain. A 
letter of his to Grotius, dated at Memphis, August 28, 
1634, respecting the disputes between tiio Molcintes and 
the Jacobites, is e.xtant in Ludolf’e Comment, ad Hist. 
JEthiop. lib. iii. cap. viii. See Miiller, uAt supra.— Mur, 

& See I.udoirs preface to his Comment, ad Hist. 
Mthiopicam, p. 31, &-c. ; Juncker’s Vita J obi Licdolfi, 
p. 68, &c. [Ludolf became acquainted with this Gre- 
gory during his tour to Rome, and invited him into 
Germany. He resided a wdiilo at the court of Gotha, 
but afterwards was desirous of returning to his country ; 
and on his way, at Alexandretta in Syria, lost bis life 
by shipwreck. — Uchl. »' 

« Concerning this unstable and vicious but learned 
man, much may be eollectod from Lobo’s Voyage de 
VMyssinie, tome i. p. 198, 227, 233, 248; Cyprian’s 
CataloQ(Us MSS. liibliothene Gothance, p. 64 ; Renau- 
dot, P'roif. ad llistoriam Patriarchar. Alexandrinorum f 
Echard and Quetif, Scriptorcs Ordinis Pradicat. torn. I 
ii. p. 693. We have his Historia Eeclesice Alexandsrineet 
and other works, which are not without merit. [The 
patriarch of Alexandria persuaded him not to prose- 
cute his journey into Abyssinia. After changing his 
religion at Rome, he went to Paris, whence Colbert in 
tije year 1672 sent him again to Egypt, to procure a 
fuller account of the state of that country and to pur- 
chase rare manuscripts for the king’s library. But 
Colbert seemed dissatisfied with his proceedings. For 
Wansleben was not in the least respected at Paris ; and 
1 from vexation he assumed in 1678 the vicarage of a 
village not far from Pontainbleau, and died In 1679 In 
the curacy of Bouron, where he was also vicar. Before 
his journey to Egypt, at Ludolfs request he went to 
London, to superintend there the printing of the first 
edition of his Ethiopic Grammar and Lexicon In 1661 ; 
and there he aided Edmund Castell in the preparation of 
his Lexicon Heptaglosson. After his return from the 
East, he wrote his Relatione dello Stato Ptetente delV 
Egilto; and In 1677 his Nomctle Relation en forrM de 
JourmiX de tosi Voyage faite en Egypie. His History 
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Thus the designs of this excellent duke were 
frustrated; yet they were attended with 
this advantage, that Job Ludolf by his very 
learned and elaborate works throw much 
light upon the history, the sentiments, and 
the literature of the Abyssinians, which 
before had been but little known among 
the Europeans. 

7. A considerable change took place in 
the affairs of the Armenians, not long after 
the commencement of this century, origi- 
nating from Abbas I. the king of Persia, 
who for his achievements was surnamed 
the Great. For he nearly laid waste all 
that part of Armenia which was contiguous 
to Persia, with a view to prevent the Turks 
from invading liis territories ; and he caused 
most of its inhabitants to migrate and 
settle in Persia. For what the Europeans 
endeavour to accomplish by erecting castles 
and fortresses along their borders, the kings 
of the East prefer to effect by depopulating 
the frontier parts and provinces of their 
kingdoms. The richest and best of these 
Armenians removed to Ispahan, the capital 
of the kingdom, and resided in the splendid 
suburb which the king called J ulfa, where 
they have their own bishop. So long as 
Abbas lived, who was a magnanimous 
prince and much attached to his people, 
these exiles enjoyed great prosperity ; but 
after his death they were involved in cala- 
mities and persecutions.^ And hence not 
a few of them have apostatized to Moham- 
medanism, and it is to be feared that this 
portion of the Armenian church will become 
wholly extinct. On the other hand, the 
Asiatic Armenians have undoubtedly de- 
rived no little advantage from the perma- 
nent settlement of very many of their nation 
during this century, for commercial pur- 
poses, in most of the countries of Europe, 
as at Marseilles in France, and in London, 
Amsterdam, and Venice.? For, not to 
mention other things, this has afforded them 
an opportunity to print the Bible and many 
other books especially religious ones, in 
the Armenian character, in Holland parti- 
cularly and in England ; and these books. 


(if the Church (if Alexandria was aUo published in 
French.— 5c/(/. 

* See Charfhn, Voyage en Perse, tome U. p. lOG, &c. 
Gabr. du Chmon, HouoeUe Relation du Levant, p. 
80G, &o. 

* Of the Armenians residing at Marseilles and the 
books they have printed there, see Simon’s Lettres 
Choisiet, tome ii. p. 137. Of their Bible printed in 
Holland he likewise treats, Ibid, tome iv. p. ICO. So 
also does Schraeder. in liis Thesaurus LinguceArmenicce, 
or rathbr in the pist. de Lingua Armenia, which is 
prefixed to this Thesaurus, cap. iv. p. 60. The other 
Armenian books printed at Venice, Lemburg, and 
espeoially at Amsterdam, are enumerated by this 
very learned man, ubi supra, cap. il. sec. xxv. &c. p. 
'<8. Ac. 
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being sent to the Armeniarw living under 
the Persians and Turks, doirbtless tend to 
prevent the nation, which is rude and 
inclined to superstition, from losing all 
knowledge of the Christian religion. 

8. The disunion among the Nestorians, 
which rent that church m the preceding 
century, could not be healed at all in this. 
Among the patriarchs of Mosul, Elias IT, 
sent his envoy to Rome in the year 1607, 
and again in the year 1610, to obtain the 
friendship of the pontiff; and in a letter 
to Paul Y. he avowed himself ready to 
sanction a union between the Nestor ians 
and the Romans.? Elias III. though at 
first extremely averse to the Romish rites, 
yet in the year 1657 addressed a letter to 
the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 
signifying his willingness to join the Ro- 
mish church, provided the pontiffs would 
grant to the Nestorians a place of worship 
at Rome, and would not corrupt or disturb 
at all the tenets of the sect.* But the 
Romans doubtless perceived that a union 
formed on the terms here stated would be 
of no use or advantage to their cause ; for 
we have no information that the Nestorians 
were at that time received into the Romish 
communion, or that the prelates of Mosul 
were again solicitous to conciliate the Ro- 
man pontiff. The Nestorian patriarchs of 
Ormus, who all bore the name of Simeon, 
likewise made two proposals in 1619 and 
1653, for renewing their former alliance 
with the Roman pontiffs, and sent to Rome 
a tract explanatory of their religious senti- 
ments. But either these prelates did not 
olfer satisfactory terms to tlie Romans,? or 
on account of their poverty and very slen- 
der power they were despised at Rome; 
for it appears that from the year 1617, the 
prelates at Ormus were in a very low state, 
and no longer excited the envy of those at 
Mosul.® There was however a small and 
poor congregation of Roman Catholics 
formed among the Nestprians about the 
middle of this century, whose bishops or 
patriarchs reside in the city of Amida or 
Dlarbekir, and all bear the name of Joseph.^ 
The Nestorians inhabiting the coast of 
Malabar and who are called Christians of 
St. Thomas, so long as the Portuguese 
ossessed those regions, were miserably 
arassed by the Romish priests, especially 
by the Jesuits ; and yet neither vexations, 


s Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Clement, Vaticana, tom. 
i. p. 543 \ tom. ii. p. 457 ; tom. ill. par. i. p. G50. 

4 Asseman, ubi supra, tom. Hi. par. il. p. cral. 

K Asseman, ubi supra, tom. 1. p. 531 ; tom. ii. p. 457 ; 
tom. iii. par. i. p. 622. 

4 Strozza, presfatio ad Librum de Chaldxeorum Dog 
matibus. 

’ See Le Quien, Oriens Chi istianus, tom. U. p. 1078. 


menaces, nor artifices, could bring them to that oppressed people, and they continue to 
prefer the Komish worship before that of enjoy it to the present time. At the same 
their fathers.* But when Cochin was con- time, the Dutch give no trouble to those 
quered by. the Dutch in 16G3, and the Por- among them who choose to continue in the 
tuguese were expelled from these regions, ^ Romish religion, provided they will treat 
their former liberty of worshipping Sod in kindly and peacefully those who differ from 
the manner of their ancestors was restored to them. 


PAllT II. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MODERN CHURCHEa 


CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF TUB EVANGEX.ICAL LUTILBUAN 
CHUllCH. 

1. Tub evils and calamities which the 
Homan pontiffs or the Austrians (often too 
obsequious to the pleasure of the pontiffs 
in things pertaining to religion) either 
brought or endeavoured to bring upon the 
Lutherans in various ways during this cen- 
tury, have been already narrated in the 
history of the Romish church. We shall 
therefore now mention only some other 
things, by which the Lutheran church lost 
something of its splendour and amplitude. 
Maurice, landgrave of Hesse, of the Cassel 
family, a very learned prince, seceded from 
the Lutheran church, and he not only him- 
self went over to the Reformed, but also in 
the year 1024 and onward, both at the 
university of Marpurg and throughout his 
province, he displaced the Lutheran teachers 
who firmly resisted his purpose, and com- 
manded tne people to be thoroughly taught 
the Reformed doctrines, and public worship 
to be conducted in the Genevan manner. 
This design was prosecuted with the greatest 
firmness in the year 1619, when he ordered 
select theologians to proceed to the Dutch 
council of Dort, and commanded the de- 
crees there made to be publicly assented to 
by his church. The Reformed maintained 
formerly that nothing was done in this 
affair which was inconsistent with equity 
and the highest moderation. But perhaps 
all impartial men in our day will admit 
without difficulty, that many things would 
have been ordered somewhat difierently if 
that excellent prince had been less disposed 
to gratify his own will and pleasure, and 
more attentive to those precepts which the 
wisest of the Reformed themselves inculcate 
respecting duty towards those who differ 
from us in matters of religion.* 


1 Of these La Croze treats largely, Hutoire du Chrit* 
iianisme det Indes^ livr. v. p. 344, &c. 

9 Sohouten, Voyage aux Indca Orientalet, tome i. p. 
319, &c. p. 4^6, &c. 

3 See Garth's Ilixtoritcher Bericht von detn Religions'- 


2. Not long after, in the year 1614, [ 
John Sigismund also, the elector of Bran- 
denburg, left the communion of the Lu- 
therans and went over to the Reformed, 
yet with different views from those of 
Maurice, and with difterent results. Fpr 
he did not embrace all the doctrines by 
which the followers of Calvin arc distin- 
guished from the Lutherans ; but in addi- 

wesen im Furstenthum flessen, IfJOG, 4to ; Cyprian’s 
Unterricht v^on kirc/iHrhrr Verehngmtg der Protest an- 
ten, p. 263, and in the Appendix (\f DocumentSt p. 103, 
and the public Acts, wldch were published In the Un' 
xchuldige Nachriehtnn, a.u. 1749, p. 25, &c. Hero 
should be consulted especially the public oiUclal writ- 
ings which passed between the divines of Cassel and 
Darmstadt, Cassel, 1C33, fob; Marpurg, 1636, fob; 
Gless. 1647, fob; of which Salig treats. In his Ilistorie 
der Augsburg. Cortf ssion, vob b book Iv. chap. 11. p. 
756, See. [Even from the time of the Keformation on- 
ward, there were Individuals in Hesse who were Inclined 
towards the doctrines of the Keformed, but the outward 
tranquillity was not Uiereby destroyed. Philip the 
Magnanimous and Ills successors, some of whom were 
vvell known to be favourable to the Refonued opinions, 
used all care to preserve this harmony. When the 
Formula of Concord produced so much disturbance in 
Saxony and Upper Germany, and threatened to destroy 
the peace which Hesse had hitherto enjoyed, the 
Hessian princes pubUshed an edict In 1572, by which 
they ertdeavoured to preserve the union. Also In tho 
general Synods of Treysa in 1.577, of Marpurg In 1678, 
and of Cassel in 1579, the Hessian clergy were required 
to subscribo certain articles designed to preserve tho 
union. But under the landgrave Maurice the state of 
things changed. He had been drawn over to the side 
of tho Reformed by some French Reformed noblemen’s 
sons, whom his father had procured through Beza to bo 
his son’s associates ; and after the death of his father’s 
brother, tho landgrave Lewis, at Marpurg in 1604, he 
endeavoured to introduce the Reformed religion by 
means of a Catechism ; and in the year 1606, he dis- 
missed all the teachers at Marpurg and in half the 
upper principality of Hesse (which had fallen to the 
house of Cassel), because they would not subscribe the 
result of the Synod without some limitation ; and he 
established Reformed teachers in their place. The 
dismissed teachers, among whom the famous Balthazar 
Menzer was the most distinguished, were afterwards 
received by Lewis the landgrave of Darmstadt ; and a 
part of them were established in the newly-ereotod 
university of Giessen, and the rest were benedeed else- 
where. As is generally the case when human passions 
become enlisted in religious contests, there were faults 
on both sides which no imparUal man at the present 
day will approve. The Lutherans adhered too strenu- 
ously and too wilfully to certain subtle doctrines of 
the schools, and to external rites which are not of the 
essence of Christianity ; and the Reformed, who had 
the court on their side, misused the power vi^eh was 
in their hands, to the injury of the ancient rights of 
a community whose brethren they pretended to be. 
— 5cA/. 
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tion to the Genevan form of worship, he 
considered only the Reformed doctrines 
respecting the person of Christ and the 
presence of his body and blood 'in the 
oucharist as more correct and tenable than 
the Lutheran views ; but what they incul- 
cate respecting the nature and order of 
divine grace and the decrees of God he 
did not adopt. And hence he would neither 
send deputies to the synod of Dort, nor 
permit their decrees respecting these diffi- 
cult points to bo received. _ The same 
sentiments were so far retained by the 
sovereign princes of Brandenburg who 
reigned after him, that they never required 
Calvin’s doctrine of absolute decrees to be 
taught in the Reformed churches of their 
dominions as the public and received doc- 
trine. It is also justly accounted an honour 
to John Sigismund, that he gave his subjects 
full liberty either to follow the example of 
their prince or to deviate from it ; nor did 
he exclude from posts of honour and power 
those who deemed it wrong to abandon the 
religion of their fathers. Yet this mode- 
ration was not satisfactory to the violent 
temper of that age, which was in many 
respects too rigid ; for not a few thought it 
intolerable and provoking that the prince 
should ordain, tnat the professors of both 
religions should enjoy equal rank and 
rights, that odious terms and comparisons 
should be abstained from in disputation, 
that religious controversies should be cither 
wholly omitted or explained very modestly 
in public discourses to the people, and 
lastly, that those who disagreed should live 
togetW as friends and should interchange 
kind offices. And from these views ori- 
ginated not only bitter contests, but also 
at times rash and seditious commotions in 
the state, in allaying which many years 
were consumed in vain. The neighbouring 
divines of Saxony, and particularly those 
of Wittember^, undertook to defend the 
side of the Lu^erans in these tumults, and 
undoubtedly with sincere and upright in- 
tentions, but, according to the customs of 
the times, in a style too coarse and not 
sufficiently temperate. And hence, not 
only was the formula of Concord excluded 
from a place among the books by which the 
public religion of the Lutherans is regulated 
in the Brandenburg territories, but likewise 
the citizens of Brandenburg were forbidden 
to study theology in the university of 
Wittemberg. 

^ The laws and edicts both of John Sigismund and 
his successors in relation to this famous aifair have 
been sometimes printed together. There are likewise 
extant a great number of books and pamphlets, from 
which a knowledge of those proceedings may be derived, 
and of which I would rather refer others to for a full 
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3. So many evils resulting from the dis- 
cords of the Lutherans and Reformed, who 
with equal sincerity and fortitude had re- 
nounced papal servitude, may have induced 
some of the principal men and the most 
famous theologians of both parties to look 
about them anxiously for some means of 
uniting in bonds of mutual affection the 
communities rent asunder and severed by 
their religious sentiments. No wise man 
could be so ignorant of human nature as to 
expect that all difference of opinion between 
them could be removed, or that either party 
would go over to the sentiments of the 
other. And therefore those who undertook 
this business agreed that their only aim 
should be to persuade the disputants that 
there was little or nothing oi any impor- 
tance to true religion and piety in all the 
points controverted between the parties, 

[ that the fundamental truths on which the 
I plan of salvation rests are safe on both 
sides, and that their controversies related 
partly to things recondite and inexplicable, 
and partly to things indifferent and far 
removed from the supreme object • of a 
Christian. Those who could admit these 
things to be true must also admit that the 
existing difference of sentiment was no just 
I impediment to fraternal intercourse between 
I the dissentients. And in fact most of the 
Reformed were readily brought to concede 
that the Lutherans erred but moderately 
and lightly, or did not greatly corrupt any 
one of the primary doctrines of Christia- 
nity ; but most of the Lutherans perseve- 
ringly maintained that they had the most 
weighty reasons for not judging in the same 
manner of the Reformed, and that a great 
part of the dispute related to the ground- 
work of all religion and piety. It is not 
strange that the opposite party should 
brand this perseverance of the Lutherans 
with the odious names of moroseness, super- 
ciliousness, arrogance, and the like. But 
those who were taxed with these faults 
brought as many charges against their ac- 
cusers, For they complained that they I 


catalogue than give an imperfect one myself. Such a 
catalogue is extant in the Umchuldige Nachrichten^ 
A.P. 1745, p. 84, 9ic. and a.d. 174G, p. 326. See also 
Kocher, Bibliotheca Theol. Symbolical p. 312, &c. 
Those who wish to understand and form an estimate of 
the whole transaction may consult Arnold’s Kirchen- 
und Ketxerhittorie^ part ii. book xvii. chap. vii. p. 966 ; 
Cyprian’s VntciTicht von dcr Veremigung der Proles- 
tanteuy p. 75, and the Jppmdix of Documents, p. 226 ; 
the Unschuldige Nachrichten, a.d. 1727, p. 1069, and 
A.D. 1732, p. 716. Those who would persuade us that 
the hope of extending his power and influence was 
not tlie least motive with the prince for this change, 
conjecture rather than demonstrate and prove; for they 
do not support their opinion with valid arguments. Yet 
it must be confessed by those who carefully inspect the 
history of those times, that their conjecture is not alto- 
gether without reason and plausibility. 
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How much labour and effort the Branden- 
burg heroes, Frederick William and his son 
Frederick, afterwards expended in .recon- 
ciling the differences of Protestants in 
general, and particularly in Prussia * and 
their other provinces, and what difficulties 
opposed and withstood those efforts, are too 
%rell known to need a long rehe^sal. ^ 

6. Of those who as private individuals 
assumed the office of arbiters of the contests 
among the Protestants, a vast number mi^ht 
be mentioned; but many more assumed this 
character among the Reformed than among 
the Lutherans. The most noted among the 
Reformed, it' is universally admitted, was 
John Durseus [or Dury], a Scotchman, who 
was certainly an honest man and both pious 
and learned, but more distinguished for 
genius and memory than for the power of 
nice discrimination and sound judgment, as 
might be evinced by satisfactory proofs if 
this wer(J the proper place. For more than 
forty years, or from 1631 to 1674, he 
laboured with incredible fortitude and pa- 
tience, by writing, persuading, admonishing, 
in short in every way that could be thought 
of, to attain the happiness of putting an end 
to the contests among the Protestants. Nor 
did ho, like others, attempt this vast enter- 
prise shut up in his study ; but he travelled 
into nearly all the countries of Europe in 
. which a purer religion flourished, and per- 
sonally addressed and conferred with all the 
theologians of both parties who were of much 
note and influence, and made great exer- 
tions to engage in his enterprise kings, 
princes, and magistrates, and their friends, 
bjr displaying the importance and utility of 
his object. Most persons commended his 
designs and treated him with kindness, yet 
very few were found willing to help forward 
his plans by their personal efforts and coun- 
sels. Some persons suspecting that so great 
eagerness as Dury manifested must proceed 
from sinister designs, and that he was 
^cretly labouring to draw the Lutherans 
into a snare, assailed him in writings full of 
acrimony, nor did all of them abstain from 
personal invectives and abuse. At last, 
i neglected by his own partjr and repelled 
and rejected by ours, and discouraged by a 
thousand hardships, insults, and troubles, 
he learned that this task exceeded the power 
of individual efforts, and he consumed the 
remainder of his life in obscurity and neglect 


h^icii Judicio, p. 178 ; MSller, In his Life of Musseus in 
Cimbria Literata^ tom, li. p. 666, &o. treats professedly 
of the conference at Cassel ; and in p. 568 gires an 
accurate catalogue of all the writings published both 
by the friends and the enemies of that conference. 

1 HarUcnoch's Pretumche Kirchenhutoriet p. 699 ; 
VnschultUge Nachrichten, a.d. 1731, p. 1010, &c. 


at Cassel.* This honest man, though some- 
times not sufficiently explicit and ingenuous, 
laid for the foundation of his scheme certain 
principles according to which, if they should 
be approved, not only Lutherans and the 
Reformed but Christians of all sects what- 
ever might easily become associated. For 
first, he contended that what is called the 
Apostles’ Creed embraced all the doctrines 
necessary to be believed, and the ten com- 
mandments all the laws of conduct to bo 
observed, and the Lord's Prayer all the 
promises of God; and if this were true, 
then all Christians might unite in one 
family. In the next place, as appears from 
adequate proof, he endeavoured to attain 
his object by means of mystical or Quakerish 
sentiments. For he placed all religion in 
the elevation of the soul to God, or in 
eliciting that internal divine spark or word 
which dwells in the human mind; from 
which it would follow, that difference of 
opinion on divine subjects has no connexion 
with religion. 

7. The principal Lutherans who engaged 
in this business were John Matthim, a 
Swede, bishop of Stregnas and formerly 
preceptor to queen Christina, whom Dury 
had warmed with zeal for a coalition, and 
George Calixtus, a divine of Hclmstadt, 
who had few equals in that age either in 
learning, genius, or probity; but neither 
of these met with the success ho desired. 
The Olive Branches of the former (for such 
was the title of his pamphlets on the sub- 
ject) were publicly condemned, and by a 
royal edict were excluded from the terri- 
tories of Sweden. And he himself at last, 

* See Coler’8 Historia Joh. Duren^ Wlttemb. 1716, 
4to, to which however very much might be added from 
documents both printed and manuscript. Some docu- 
ments of this kind were published by Hasseus, in the 
Bibliotheca Bremem. Theologico-Phiblngica, tom. i. p. 
9H, &o. and tom. iv. p. 683. A great number are 
given by Gessellus, in the Addenda Irenica, in his HisL 
Sac. et Eccles. tom. li. p. 61 4. His transactions with the 
Marpurgers are in Von Schenck’s Vitce Prefestorum 
Theol. marpurgenxiumt^. 202, &c. What he attempted 
in Holstein may be learned from the Epistles which 
Lackmann has published along with the Epistles ol 
Lossius, p. 245. How he managed in Prussia and 
Poland we are informed by Jablonski, Historia Consenr 
tut Sendomiriensis, p. 127. His proceedings in Denmark 
are stated by Von Elswlch, fasciculus i. Epittolar, 
Familiarum Tkeologicar. p. 147. His acts in the 
Palatinate are in Von Seelen’s Delicice EpistoFcts^ p. 
953. His proceedings in Switzerland are illustrated by 
the Acts and Epistles published In the Museum Heloe- 
ticum, tom. iil. iv. v. p. 602, &o. Many things on this 
subject arc also brought forward by Jager, Historia 
Sacul. xvii. decenn. vii. p. 172, and elsewhere. In 
general, respecting Durasus the reader may consult 
B6hm*8 Englische Rejormationshistorie^ p. 944, and tho 
Dissertation, derived very much from unpublished docu- 
ments, which Benzel exhibited at Helmstadt under my 
auspices in 1744, entitled De Joh. Durceo, mnxime de 
Actit ^fut Suecanii. [See also Bayle, Diclionnaire, 
art. Durew / Arnold's Kirchen-und ketxerhistorie^ part 
U. book xvii. chap. xi. sec. xxlU. &c. p. 152, &c. and 
Brook's LUst of the Puritans^ vol. lii. p. 869, &c.— 
Mur, 
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in order to appease in some measure his 
enemies, had to relinquish his office and 
retire to a private life.' Calixtus, while 
he dissuaded others from contention, drew 
on himself an immense load of accusations 
and conflicts ; and while he endeavoured to 
free the church from all sects, was thought 
by great numbers of his brethren to be the 
father and author of a new sect, that of the 
Syncretists ; that is, the sect which pursued 
peace and union at the expense of divine 
truth.* We shall find hereafter a more 
convenient place for speaking of the for- 
tunes and the opinions of this great man ; 
for he was charged with many other offences 
besides that of being zealous for peace with 
the Refbtmed ; and the attacks made upon 
him threw the whole Lutheran community 
into commotion.* 

8. To say something of the external 
prosperity of the Lutheran church, the most 
important circumstance is, that this church, j 
though beset with the numberless machina- 
tions and oppressions of its enemies, could 
nowhere be entirely extirpated and oblite- 
rated. There are to this day and it may 
justly excite our wonder, very many Lu- 
therans even in those countries in which 
Lutheran worship is prohibited; nay (as 
appears from the recent emigration of the 
Saltsburgers,^ which deserves to be told to 
all future ages), in those countries in which 
even a silent and most cautious dissent from 
the established religion is a capital crime, 
there lie concealed vast numbers who re- 


' See Scheffer’s Suecia Literata, p. 123, and Mul- 
ler’s nt/fmnnemata upon it, p. 387 ; ArcUenholz, Me- 
moires de la Reine Christine, tome i. p. 320, p. 505, &c.; 
tome ii. p. G3. [Matthiue published two works which 
gave offence to the Swedes, namely. Idea boni ordinis 
in Eedesia Christ/, and Ramus Oliva Septentrionalis. 
The last was published in ten parts, Strengnas, IGO'I, 
1062, 12mo, and in the latter year It was placed In the 
list of forbidden books. — Mur. 

* The views of this excellent man which many have 
stated incorrectly, may be learned from his tract often 
printed, entitled Judicium de Contronersiis Theologicis 
inter Lutheranos et Re/ormatos, et de Mutua parlium 
Vraiemitate et Tolerantia, 

3 These various attempts at union, whether by the 
authority of public bodies or by the benevolent zeal of 
individuals, are more folly but not so impartially treated 
by Tabaraud, in his lUstoire des Projds pour Us Reunion 
des Communims ChrHienneSt especially in chapters ii, 
and X — R. 

< There was an emigration of above one thousand 
Saltsburgers in the years 1GS4, 1685, 1G86; but the 
great emigration was in the years 1731 and onward, 
amounting to between 30,000 and 40,000 persons.— 
M ur, [Guericke iu his Handbwsh der Kirchenges. vol. 
il. p. 349, refers to the following, among other authori- 
ties, for an account of this emigration, which was 
cau^ by the severe measures of the archbishop of 
Saltsburg against the Protestants; Schelhorn, Relig. 
Emng. tn Provinda Salxburgi Ortu et Fatis, 1732 ; 
Pause, Oesch. der ylustvanderung der evang. Salxburger, 
Leip. 1827. The reader will see, from a reference by 
Ranke to the persecuting measures of an earlier arch- 
bishop in 1588, with what difficulties Protestantism had 
to contend from the very outset in that unfortunate 
district. Popes of Romet vol. ii. p. 137.— R. 


gard all superstition with abhorrence, and 
Who observe in the best manner they can 
the great precepts of a pure religion. The 
countries which are inhabited by persons of 
different religions yet are under the spiri- 
tual dominion of the Roman pontiff, afford 
us numerous examples of cruelty, inhuma- 
nity, and injustice, which the Romanists 
think perfectly justifiable against those who 
dissent from them, and whom they regard 
as seditious citizens; yet nowhere could 
either violence or fraud wrest from the 
Lutherans all their rights and liberties. It 
may be added that the Lutheran religion 
was transplanted by merchants and other 
emigrants to America, Asia, and Africa, 
and was introduced into various places of 
Europe where it was before unknown. 

9. The internal condition of the Lutheran 
church in this century presents indeed many 
things to be commended, but not a few 
things also which deformed it. First, it was 
honourable to the Lutherans that they cul- 
tivated everywhere with diligence, not only 
sacred learning, but also every branch of 
human knowledge ; and that they enlarged 
and illustrated both literature and theology 
with many and important accessions. This 
is so generally known that we need not go 
into a prolix enumeration of the revolutions 
and improvements of the several sciences. 
From most of them religion derived some 
benefit ; but some of them were abused by 
injudicious or ill-designing men — such is 
the common lot of all human affairs — to 
corrupt and to explain away that religion 
which the Bible reveals. In the first pari 
of the century those branches of learning 
in which intellect is chiefly concerned were 
the most taught in the schools, and in a 
method not very alluring and pleasant ; but 
in the latter part of it more attention was 
paid to the branches which depend on genius 
and memory, and which afford more enter- 
tainment and pleasure, such as history, 
civil, literary, and natural, antiquities, cri- 
ticism, eloquence, and the like. Moreover, 
both kinds of learning were treated in a 
more convenient, neat, and elegant manner. 
Yet it was unhappily the fact that while 
human knowledge was advanced and po- 
lished, the estimation in which learning and 
learned men were held was gradually les- 
sened ; which, among other causes inexpe- 
dient to mention, may be ascribed to the 
multitude of those who applied themselves 
to study, without possessing natural talents 
and a taste for learning. 

10. During the ^eater part of the cen- 
tury no other rule ofphilosophising flourished 
in the schools except the Aristotelico-Scho- 
lastic ; and for a long time those who thought 
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Aristotle should either be given up or 
amended, were considered as threatening as 
much danger to the church as if they nad 
undertaken to falsify some portion^ of the 
Bible. In this zeal for the Peripatetic 
philosophy, the doctors of Leipsic, Tubin- 
gen, Helmstadt, and Altorf, wont beyond 
almost all others. Many indeed envied the 
Aristotelians their high prosperity. In the 
first place, there were certain wise and honest 
men among the theolo^ans who admitted 
that it was proper to philosophise though 
sparingly, but who complained that the 
name of philosophy was attached to words 
and distinctions void of all meaning.* Next 
came the disciples of Peter Ramus, who 
with great diligence inculcated their mas- 
ter’s precepts (which were of greater prac- 
tical utility) in many both of the higher 
and inferior schools, to the exclusion oi the 
Aristotelians.* Lastly, there were those 
who cither condemned all philosophy, as 
being injurious to religion and to the com- 
munity (which Daniel Hoffmann did no less 
unskilfully than contemptuously at Helm- 
stadt), or who, with Robert Fludd, Jacob 
Bdhme, and the Rosecrucians already 
mentioned,* boasted of having discovered, 
by means of fire and divine illumination, an 
admirable and celestial mode of philoso- 
phising. But if there had been as much 
harmony among these sects as there was 
dissension and disagreement, they had far 
less power than was necessary to overthrow 
the empire of Aristotle, now confirmed by 
time and strong in the multitude of its 
defenders. 

11. But more danger impended over 
Aristotle from Des Cartes and Gassendi, 
whose lucid and well-arranged treatises, as 
early as the middle of the century, pleased 
many of our theologians better than the 
many huge volumes of the Peripatetics, 
which exhibited the stale and insipid wis- 
dom of the schools without taste or elegance. 
The Aristotelians first endeavoured to repel 
these new teachers of philosophy by argu- 
ments of an invidious nature, by fully 
exhibiting the great danger which this new 
mode of philosophising portended to reli- 
gion and to true piety; but afterwards, 
when they saw these weapons unsuccessful, 
they drew back and defended only the 
citadel of their cause, abandoning the out- 

1 Such was Wenzel Schilling, with his associates 
(concerning whom, see Arnold's Kirchen-und Ketzer- 
histories part ii. book xvil. chap. vi. p. 499), and like- 
wise others of our best theologians. 

See Von Elswich, De varia Arixtotelis in Protestant. 
Scholit fortuna, sec. xxl. p. 64, &c. and Walch’s His- 
toria Logicet, lib. ii. cap. i. sec. iii. sec. v. in his Pa- 
rerga Academical p. 613, &c. 

8 See above, in the chapter on the General History 
of the Church, sec. 30, &c. p. 732, &c. 


works. For some of them coupled elegance 
of diction and polite literature with their 
precepts ; nor did they deny that though 
Aristotle was the prince of philosophers, 
there were some blemishes and faults in 
him, which a wise man might lawfully 
amend. But this very prudence made their 
adversaries more bold and daring ; for they 
now contended that they had obliged them 
to confess guilt, and therefore they opened 
all their batteries upon the whole school 
of the Stagyrite, which the others had 
conceded to need amendment only in part. 
After Hugo Grotius, who was but a timid 
opposer OI the Stagyrite, Samuel Puficn- 
dorf first pointed out, freely and openly, 
a new and very difierent course from the 
Peripatetic on the law of nature and the 
science of morals. Ho was followed with 
still greater zeal (although nearly over- 
whelmed by the multitude of his enemies) 
by Christian Thomasius, a jurist first of 
Leipsic and then at Halle; who was not 
indeed a man to whose protection the in- 
terests of philosophy might be intrusted 
with entire confidence, yet he possessed a 
fearless mind and very superior genius. 
He attempted a reformation not of a single 
science only, but of every branch of philo- 
sophy ; and both by precept and example 
continually urged his fellow-citizens to burst 
asunder the bonds of Aristotle, v^bom j 
however he had neither understood nor j 
even read. The particular mode of philo- ! 
sophisin^ which he substituted in place of 
that which had prevailed, was not very ! 
favourably received and soon fell into 
neglect. But the spirit of innovation which 
he diffused made so great a progress in a ' 
short time, that he may be justly accounted 
the subduer of philosophic tyranny or of 
sectarian philosophy, especially among the 
Germans.* The Fredcrician university at 
Halle in Saxony where he taught, was the 

I 

* Concerning Christian Thomasius, see Brucker’s 
Historia Crit. Philosophioey tom. v. and his Append. 
Hist. Crit. Philos, p. 859, &c. Yet Mosheim Judged 
more correctly of this memorable man than Brucker 
did, who unjustly accounted him a reformer of philo- i 
Sophy. Thomasius was not properly a reformer of philo- | 
sophy, though he was the occasion of a reform In it; , 
for he improved the philosophical genius of the Gor- j 
mans lust as Holberg did that of tho Danes, without ! 
being himself a great discoverer In philosophy, Tho- j 
masius introduced more freedom of thinking. And 
this freedom under his guidance spread itself not only 
over philosophy, but likewise over ecclesiastical law. 
He often went too far In this matter, and his views were 
not always the best. The abuse he received from the 
divines of Leipsic inflamed him with hatred against 
the whole clerical order. At the same time, he must 
have the credit of abolishing the punishment of here- 
tics, trials for witchcraft, and certain false principles 
respecting marriage and divorce, &c. See Schroeckh's 
j Algem. Biographic, vol. v. p. 266, &c. — Schh [See a 
brief notice of him and his works in Tennemanii's 
I Manttal of the Hist, of Philosophy, by Johnston, p. 
363, 4.— E. 
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first to fall in with his views; afterwards 
the other schools in Germany adopted them, 
one after another ; and from these, the same 
liberty of thinking extended to the other 
nations that professed the Lutheran reli- 
gion. Towards the end of the century 
therefore all among us became possessed, 
not by any law but in the course of events 
and as it were accidentally, of the liberty 
of philosophising, each according to his 
own judgment and not another man’s, 
and of exhibiting in public those principles 
of philosophy which each one thought to 
be true and certain. This liberty was so 
used by the majority, that in the manner of 
the ancient Eclectics, they selected and 
combined the better and more probable 
dogmas of the various schools; yet there 
were some (among whom Godfrey William 
Leibnitz was undoubtedly the greatest 
man) who endeavoured to search for the 
truth by their own efforts, and to elicit from 
fixed and immoveable principles a new and 
imperishable philosophy d In this conflict 
with Aristotle and his friends, so great 
was the odium against the routed foe among 
the Lutherans, that the science of metaphy- 
sics, which the Stagyrito regarded as the 
primary science and the source of all the 
rest, was degraded and nesirly stripped of 
all its honours; nor could the otherwise 
great influence of Des Cartes, who like 
Aristotle commenced all his philosophy 
with it, afford to it any great protection. 
But after the first commotions had a little 
subsided, principally at the recommenda- 
tion of Leibnitz, it was not only recalled 
from exile but was again honoured with 
the splendid title and rank of the Queen of 
Sciences. 

12. Many persons, who have formed such 
an idea of the Christian church as no wise 
man will ever expect to see realized, are 
wonderfully prolix in enumerating and ex- 
aggerating the defects of the Lutheran 
clergy of this age. In the higher class of 
them, they specify arrogance, a contentious 
spirit, disregard of Christian simplicity, 
lust of domination, a carping disposition, 
intolerable bigotry, extreme hatred of pious 
**'and good men who may honestly deviate at 
all from the established rule of faith, and 
I know not what other things no better than 
,these. In the lower class of ministers, they 
mention ignorance, an insufllcient mode of 
teaching, and neglect of their most sacred 
duties ; and in both classes, avarice, the want 
of piety, indolence, and habits unbecoming 
the character of ministers of Christ. One 

1 No one will better illustrate these facts than Bruc- 
ker, the man best informed on all these subjects, in his 
Historia Critica Philosophite. 


who has leisure and the means of examining 
the manners and condition of those times 
will readily grant, that there was not a 
small number of persons presiding over the 
Lutheran churches, who lacked either the 
ability or the disposition to point out the 
way of truth and salvation wisely and well. 
But those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of our world know that this has been 
a common evil in all ages. And on the 
other hand, no one will deny, — unless he is 
ignorant and ill-informed or is affected by 
some disease of the mind,-^that there were 
very many learned, grave, wise, and holy 
men intermingled among these improper 
clergymen. And perhaps, if one should 
raiee this question — ^whether in the time 
of our fathers, there were more preachers in 
our churches unworthy of this oflice than 
in our own time, when many think the 
ancient sanctity of the clergy is generally re- 
vived? — a difficult controversy would arise, 
in which a person of any genius might easily 
find arguments on both sides. Besides, 
many of the faults so invidiously charged 
upon the clergy of this age, if the subject 
be duly examined, will be found to be not 
so much the faults of the men as of the 
times, arising from the public calamities, 
from the Thirty Years’ War (that fruitful 
source of innumerable evils to Germany), 
from a bad education also, and sometimes 
from the conduct of the supreme magistrates. 

13. This last remark will be better under- 
stood if we notice some particular facts. 
We do not deny what many allege, that 
during a great part of the century the people 
were not well instructed, either from the 
pulpit or in the schools ; nor shall we much 
resist those who maintain, that the sacred 
eloquence of many places was the art of 
declaiming boisterously by the hour, on 
subjects little understood or comprehended. 
For though tlie doctrines and precepts of 
religion were generally brought forward, 
yet by most preachers they were dressed 
out in puerile ornaments, very foreign from 
the spirit of divine wisdom, and thus were 
in a great measure deprived of their native 
force and beauty. Yet who can greatly 
wonder that those men should have ampli- 
fied their discourses with adventitious mat- 
ter, who had but very few examples of 
good speaking before them, and who brought 
to the sacred office heads full of philoso^i- 
cal terms and distinctions and quibbles, but 
deficient in those things which are of most 
use for moving the souls of men? We 
acknowledge that in the universities more 
time was spent in the study of polemic 
theology, and in stating and clearing the 
doctrines of tbeol 9 gy with subtlety and art. 



iJian in explaining the Holy Scriptures, in 
unfolding the principles oi morals, in im- 
buing the mind with pious emotions, and 
in otner things necessary in minister of 
religion. Yet this fault I think will be 
censured with less severity by one who has 
learned, from the history of those times, 
with what zeal and subtlety numerous 
adversaries attacked the Lutheran cause, 
and to what dangers it, was exposed from 
those adversaries, especially from the pa- 
pists. When war rages on every side, the 
art of war and of defending one’s country, 
it is well known, is commonly regarded as 
the most valuable of all arts. I wish they 
had shown more mildness towards great 
numbers who from excessive curiosity, from 
ignorance, or the ardour of their imagina- 
tions, fell into errors, yet did not disturb 
the public peace with their opinions. But 
from education and from their earliest im- 
pressions (which are well known to have 
boundless influence), our ancestors derived 
the sentiment, that corrupters of divine 
truth ought to be restrained. And the more 
simplicity and attachment to the divine 
glory they possessed, the more difficult 
was it for them to discard the maxim, 
transfused into their minds from the eccle- 
siastical law of the papists, that whoever 
is adjudged an enemy of God should be 
adjudged an enemy oi his country. 

14. In the form of church government, 
the mode of worship, and other external 
regulations of our church, little or no change 
WHS made in most places. Yet many and 
great changes would have been made, if the 
princes had deemed it for the public good 
to regulate ecclesiastical matters according 
to the prescriptions of certain great and 
excellent men, who near the close of the 
century, led on by Christian Thomasius, 
attempted a reformation of our system of 
ecclesiastical law. These famous jurists, 
in the first place, set up a new fundamental 
principle of church polity, namely, the 
supreme authority and power of the civil 
m^istrate; and then, after establishing 
with CTeat care and subtlety this basis, they 
founded upon it a great mass of precepts, 
which in the judgment of many were con- 
sidered, and not without reason, as tending 
to this point, that the sovereign of a countrjr 
is also sovereign of the religion of its citi- 
zens, or is their supreme pontiff ; and that 
the ministers of religion are not to be 
accounted ambassadors of God, but vice- 
gerents of the chief magistrates. They 
also weakened not a little the few remain- 
ing prerogatives and advantages which were 
left of the vast number formerly possessed 
by the clergy; and maintained, that many ! 


of the maxims and regulations of our church 
which had come down from our fathers, 
were relics of popish superstition. This 
afforded matter for long and pernicious 
feuds and contests between our theologians 
and our jurists. I leave others to inquire 
with what temper and designs and with 
what success, these contests were managed 
on both sides. It will be sufiicient for us 
to observe, what is abundantly attested, 
that they diminished much in various places 
the respect for the clergy, the reverence 
for religion, and the security and prosperity 
of the Lutheran church. And hence most 
unfortunately, such is the state of things 
among us, that those of honourable birth, 
or who are distinguished for strength of 
genius, or for noble and ingenuous feelings, 
look upon the study of theology as beneath 
them, there being neither honour nor much 
[ emolument attached to it ; and every day 
the number of wise and erudite theologians 
is becoming less. This is lamented by those 
who see in what a perilous state the Lu- 
theran cause now is; and perhaps those 
who come after us will have cause to 
lament it still more. 

15. With the names of celebrated men 
among the Lutherans, whose writings have 
promoted their own reputations and the 
interests of the church, we might fill up 
several pages. It will be sufficient for the 
young theologian to acquaint himself well 
with the merits and the labours of the fol- 
lowing: — iEgidius and Nicholas Hunnius, 
Leonard Hutter, John and John Ernest 
Gerhard, George and Frederick Ulric Ca- 
lixtus, the Mentzers, the Oleariuses, Fre- 
derick Baldwin, Albrecht Grauer, Matthias 
Hoe, the Carpzovs, John and Paul Tamo- 
vius, John Affelmann, Eilh. Lubin, the 
Lysers, both the Michael Waltliers, Joachim 
Hildebrand, John Val. Andrern, Solomon 
Glassius, Abraham Calovius, Theodore 
Hackspann, John Hulsemann, James Wel- 
ler, the brothers Peter and John Musaeus, 
John Conrad Dannhauer, John George 
Dorschasus, John Arndt, Martin G^er, 
John Adam Schertzer, Balthazar and John 
Meisner, Augustus Pfeiffer, Henry and 
John Muller, Justus Christopher Schomer, 
Sebastian Schmidt, Christian Kortholt, the 
Osianders, Philip James Spener, Gebhard 
Theodore Meyer, Friedemann Bechmann, 
and others.* 


1 For the lires and writing's of these men, see besides 
the common writers of literary history, Witte, in his 
Memorice Theologorum^ and his Diarium Itiopr/phi^ 
cum ; Pipping and Gdtze, In their Memorite T^ohgo- 
rum, and others. [The following bri^ notices are 
abridged from Schlegel andVon Einem iEg. Hunnius, 
born 1550, professor of theology at MUurpurg, 1576, and 
at Wittemberg, 1592, where he died, 1603, was a great 



polomic divine. Ills Latin works, 5 vols. folio were 
printed 1607-1609. His son of the same name, su^r- 
iiitendent at Altenburg, died 1612. — Nicholas Hunniu-s, 
profe-ssor at Wittemberg and superintendent at Lubec, 
died 1613. He wrote against the Catholic.s and a plan 
for terminating religious controversies.— Uutter died a 
professor at Wittemberg in 1616. He was a bitter pole- 
mic against the Reformed. —John Gerhard, born 1.582, 
professor at Coburg and Jena, died 1637. His Loci 
Communes, enlarged by Cotta, are still in repute. His 
Confessio Catholica confutes the Catholic theology by 
the fathers, councils, and schoolmen.— His son, John 
Ernst Gerhard, professor of theology at Jena, died 
1668, and his grandson of the same name, professor of 
theology at Giessen, died 1707.— Georgo Calixtus, an 
elegant scholar and a learned theologian, profes.^or at 
llelmstadt, died 1656. HU conflicts are afterwards 
mentioned by Mosheim.— Hlsson, George Lflric Calixtus 
trod in the steps of his father, but possessed less talent. 
—Balthazar Mentzer, the father, professor at Marpurg 
and Giessen, famous as a violent polemic against the 
Reformed, died 1627.— Balthazar Mentzer, the son, was 
professor at Marpurg, Rinteln, and Giessen, and. died 
1679. —John Oloarius (or (Elschlagor) who died 1623, 
professor of Hebrew at llelmstadt and superintendent 
at Halle, was the parent of the others.— John Godfr. 
Olearius, his son, succeeded his father at Halle. — John 
Oiearius, the grandson of John, was professor of Greek 
at Leipslc, wrote De Stylo N, Test, and died 1713. — 
Godfrey Olearius, son of the last and great-grandson 
of the first John, was professor of theology at Leipslc, 
and died 1715.— Fred. Baldwin was professor of theo- 
logy at Wittemberg, wrote a commentary on Paul’s 
EpUtles, Cases of Consclonoe, &c. and died 1627.— 
Grauor, professor at Jena, and general suporintondont 
at Weimar, an angry polomic and denominated the 
Shield and Sword of Lutheranism, died 1617.— Hoc was 
nobly born at Vienna, was a court preacher, and a 
strenuous adversary of the Reformed, and died in 164.5. 
John Bened. Carpzov, professor of theology at Leipsic, 
wrote Isago^e in Libras Symbol, and died 1657. His 
son, John Boned. Carpzov, also professor of theology at 
Leipsic and famed for his Rabbinic learning, died 1699. 
His brother, Samuel Boned. Carpzov, court preacher at 
Dresden, died 1 707.— John Tarnoviu.s, professor of theo- 
logy at Rostock, a good interpreter, died 1629. — Paul 
Tarnovius, a kinsman of the former and a professor 
at Rostock, also a biblical interpreter, died In 1633. — 
Affelmanu (or Von Affeln) was an acute but angry 
disputant, professor of theology at Rostock, and died 
1624. — Lubln, professor first of poetry and then of 
theology at Rostock, was an elegant scliolar and a 
good interpreter of Paul’s epistles, died 1621.— Poly- 
carp I.yser, professor of theology at Wittemberg, a 
zealous defender of Lutheranism, died 1610. — His son, 
Polycarp, professor of theology at Leipsic, also an acute 
polemic, died 1633.— The brother of the la.st, William 
Lyser, was professor of theology at Wittemberg, died 
in 1649.- Walther, the father, professor of theology at 
llelmstadt, and tlieii general superintendent of East 
Friesland, died at Zelle, 1662— Walther, the son, was 
professor of mathematics and then of theology at Wit- 
tomberg, and died 1692. — Hildebrand, professor of 
theology and ecclesiastical antiquities at llelmstadt, 
and then upper superintendent in Luneburg, died 
1671.— J. V. Andreae, the son of John, and grand- 
son of the famous chancellor James Androao of 
Tubingen, sustained various oflices, court preacher, 
cousistorlal counsellor, &c. He was a great satirical 
genius as well as profoundly learned, and was supposed 
to be the author of the Rosecrucian comedy, died 1654, 
aged 68.— Solomon Glass, author of PhiUAogia Saa'a^ 
was bom 1693, became professor of Hebrew and Greek, 
and then of theology at Jena, and lastly general super- 
intendent at Gotha where he died 1656. He was very 
learned and pious.— Calovlus, professor at Kdnigsberg, 
rector at Dantzlg, and professor of theology at Wittem- 
berg died 1686, aged 74. He was a learned dogmatic 


theologian, and severe against dissentients from Lu- 
theranism.— Hackspann, a learned Orientalist, professor 
of the Oriental languages and then of theology at 
Altorf, died 16.59, aged 52.— HUlsomann, a scholastic 
divine, was professor of theology, first at Wlttenflicrg 
and then at Leipsic, where he died 1661, aged 69. Ho 
strenuously opposed all union with the Reformed. — 
Weller, author of a famous Greek Grammar, was a 
good teacher of the Oriental languages and theology 
at Wittemberg, and then court preacher at Dresden ; 
died 1664, aged 62— Peter Musceus, a learned and 
moderate man, professor of theology at Rinteln, llelm- 
stadt, and Kiel, whore he died 1674, aged 64. — John 
Mu8a?us, a judicious divine, first a professor of history 
and poetry and then of theology at Jona, died 1681, 
aged 68. Both these brothers were liberal-minded 
men, — Danrthauor, a poet and professor of theology at 
Strasburg, died 1 666, aged 63.— Dorschams of Strasburg, 
a professor of theology there, and at Rostock, where 
he died in 1659, aged 62, was very learned.— Arndt, after , 
various changes and porsecutlon.s, died general super- 
intendent of Zelle, in 1621, aged 66, a very pious man, 
though mystical, (See above, p. 642, note 5). — Geyer, 
a preacher and professor at Leipsic and court preacher 
at Dresden, a devout man, a commentator on some 
books of the Old Testament, died 1680, aged 66.— 
Schertzer, professor of theology at Leipslc, a disciple of 
HUlseinann, autlior of a system of theology, died 1683, 
aged 55.— Balthazar Meisner of Dresden, professor of 
theology at Wittemberg, a modest and liberal-minded 
man, died 1626, aged 39.— John Meisner, professor of 
theology at Wittemberg, much opposed by Calovius 
for his liberal views, died 1681, aged 66. — Pfeitfer, a 
good Orientalist and expositor, author of Lnhia Vexata 
and Critica Sacra, was professor of Oriental languages 
and of theology, first at Wittemberg and then at Letp- 
sic, and superintendent at Lubec, where he died 1698, 
aged 68.— Henry Mlfller, a friend of Spener, preacher 
and professor at Rostock, known by his practical writ- 
ings, died 1676, aged 44.— John Miiller, a preacher at 
Hamburg, and bitter opposer of Henry Miiller and Jacob 
Bohmen, died 1672, aged 74— Schomer of Lubec, pro- 
fessor of theology at Rostock, died 1693, aged 46, and 
was a man of general knowledge. — Schmidt, a native 
of Alsace and professor at Strasburg, was learned In 
the Oriental languages and distinguished as a biblical 
interpreter. His Latin translation of the Bible and 
comnientaries on several books did him much credit ( 
he died 1696, aged 79.— Kortiiolt was professor of theo- 
logy at Rostock and then at Kiel, where he was vice- 
chancellor, and died 1694, aged 61. He advanced church 
history, and promoted piety and religious knowledge in 
the country around him — Lucas Osiander, senior (son 
of Andrew Osiander, senior), was court preacher 
and consistorial counsellor at Stutgard, and employed 
in promoting tho reception of the Formula of Con- 
cord. He abridged and continued tho Magdeburg 
centuries, and died 1604, aged 73.— Andrew Osiander 
(son of the former) became chancellor at Tubingen, 
and died 1617, aged 65. Ho published a Latin Bible 
with notes.— Lucas Osiander, junior (son of Lucas 
Osiander, senior), professor of theology and chancellor 
at Tubingen, a violent polemic and particularly hostile 
to Menzer and Arndt, died 1638, aged 67.— John Adam 
Osiander (son of John Balthazar Osiander, superinten- 
dent of Vaihingen), was court preacher at Stutgard, 
professor of Greek and then of theology, and finally 
chancellor at Tubingen, a polomic divine, died 1697, aged 
75.— Vhillp James Spener, of Upper AlsaCe, preacher 
at Strasburg, Frankfort, and at the court of Dresden, 
and provost of Berlin, where be died 1705, aged 76. 
He was learned and eloquent and a great promoter of 
piety, and will be noticed hereafter — Meyer, well read 
in eccle.Hra8tical antiquities, was professor of theology at 
llelmstadt, where he died 1 693. He Wrote OmmenUsru 
de recondita Vtteris Eccles. Theologian and published 
Justell’s Codex Canonum Ecclesias Universa, — Bech- 
mann was professor at Jena, and died in 1703.— itfuf. 
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arises the liberty, enjoyed by those who are 
not professed teachers in the church, of 
dissenting from the symbolical books, and 
of expressing that dissent at pleasure both 
orally and m their writings. Formerly, 
those who opposed any article of the public 
religion or disseminated new opinions among 
the people were judicially arraigned, and 
they could seldom escape without some loss 
of honour and emoluments, unless they 
would abjure their opinions. But no one 
feared anything of this kind, after the 
principle which the Arminians first zealously 
propagated had gradually made its way 
among the Lutheran churches in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century; namely, 
that every man is accountable to God only 
for his religious opinions, and that it is 
wrong for the state to punish any man for 
his erroneous faith, provided he docs nothing 
to disturb the public tranquillity. It were 
to be wished that this liberty of opinion 
(which every one will approve in proportion 
to his equity and his confidence in his own 
virtue) had not degenerated into the un- 
bridled licentiousness of treating everything 
sacred and salutary with utter contempt, 
and of attacking with amazing wantonness 
the honour both of religion and its ministers. 

1 7. The study of the sacred Scriptures 
was never intermitted among the Luther- 
ans, nor were they at any time without 
skilful interpreters of the Bible and trusty 
guides of those interpreters. To say nothing 
of Tarnovius, Gerhard, Hackspann, Calix- 
tus, Erasmus Schmidt, and the many other 
famous expounders of the divine books, 
there was publivshed, at the very time which 
some tax with the greatest neglect of this 
kind of studies, the immortal work of Solo- 
mon Glassius entitled Philologia SacrUy 
than which nothing can be a more useful 
help for understanding the language of the 
sacred Scriptures. Still it must be con- 
fessed that during a large part of the cen- 
tury, most of the doctors in the universities 
were more occupied in explaining and 
defending with subtlety the dogmas and 
tenets of the church, than in expounding 
that volume whence all solid knowledge of 
them must be derived. Yet if in this there 
was anything reprehensible, the subsequent 
theologians caused the interests of the Lu- 
theran religion to derive little injury from 
it. For as soon as the commotions produced 
by the wars and controversies, particularly 
with the papists, had begun to subside, 
great numbers applied themselves to the 
exposition of the Scriptures, to which they 
were excited and quickened very much, if 
I do not mistake, by the industry of those 
Dutch theologians who followed after Coc- 


ceius. At the head of these later interpre- 
ters may bo placed perhaps Sebastian 
Schmidt, whom no one has exceeded, at least 
in the number of his productions. Next to 
him, Abraham Calovius, Martin Geyer, 
Schomer, and some others, most deserve to 
be mentioned. * The Pietistic controversies, 
though otherwise most lamentable, were at 
last attended with this among other conse- 
quences, that greater numbers than before 
applied themselves to the careful reading 
of the Holy Scriptures and to meditation on 
their contents. The merits of these expo- 
sitors, as is usual, were unequal. Some 
investigated merely the import of the words 
and the sense of the text. Others besides 
this encountered opponents, and cither con- 
futed their false expositions or applied the 
true interpretation to the subversion of their 
erroneous opinions. Others, after exhibiting 
briefly the sense of an [inspired] writer, 
applied it to morals and to instruction in 
Christian duty. Some are represented and 
perhaps not unjustly as having, by assi- 
duously reading the books of the Cocceians, 
fallen into some of their faults, and as 
inconsiderately turning the sacred histories' 
into allegories, by searching after recondite 
and remote senses rather than the obvious 
sense of the words. 

18. The principal divines of this century 
at first presented tlie doctrines of religion 
derived from the Scriptures in a loose and 
unconnected form, after the manner of 
Melancthon — that is, arranged under gene- 
ral heads (^Loci Commune^] yet this did 
not prevent them from employing in the 
explanation and statement of particular 
doctrines the terms, distinctions, and defi- 
nitions of the then reigning and admired 
Peripatetic philosophy. Afterwards, George 
Calixtus, who was himself addicted to the 
Aristotelian philosophy, first clothed theo- 
logy in a philosophic dress; that is, reduced 
it to the form of a science or a system of 
truths; but he was censured by many, not 
so much for doing such a thing, as because 
he did not give to this most sacred science 
a suitable form. For he divided the whole 
science into three parts — the object, the 
subject, and the means; which, though 
accordant with the precepts of ^istotle, to 
whom he was exclusively attached, was in 
the opinion of some an unsuitable distribu- 
tion.* A number of the best teachers 


1 The reader may here consult Buddeus, Isagoge in 
Theologiamy lib. ii. cap, viii. p, 1686 , &c. 

s This distribution into the object, subject, and 
means in theology, may be understood by considering 
what parts of theology he placed under each of these 
heads. Under the first, he considered man’s supreme 
good, the immortality of the soul, the resurrection, the 
lost Judgment, eternal blessedness and damnation. 
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however eagerly adopted that arrangement, 
:vnd even in our time there are some who 
commend and practise it. Some arranged 
religious doctrines in a ditferent manner, 
but they had not many imitators. Never- 
theless, there were many respectable and 
pious men throughout the century, who 
were very much displeased at this mode of 
teaching theology philosophically, or of 
combining sacred truths with the dictates 
of philosophy. They earnestly desired to 
see all human subtilties and and sophistries 
laid aside, and theology exhibited just as 
God exhibits it in the Holy Scriptures ; that 
is, in a simple, perspicuous, popular form, 
free and entirely liberated from any philo- 
sophical fetters. As the century drew to a 
close, these persons were gratified to some 
extent when Philip James Spener and not 
a few others, animated by his exhortations 
and example, began to treat religious sub- 
jects with more freedom and clearness, and 
when the Eclectics drove the Peripatetic 
philosophy from the schools. Spener could 
not indeed persuade all to follow his method, 
yet he influenced a great many. Nor can 
there be any doubt that, from this time 
onward, theology acquired a more noble and 
agreeable aspect. Polemic theology expe- 
rienced much, the same fortune as dogmatic. 
For it was for the most part destitute of all 
elegance and perspicuity so long as Aristotle 
had dominion in the theological schools ; but 
after his banishment, it gradually received 
some degree of light and polish. Yet we ' 
must acknowledge with regret that the 
common faults of disputants were not 
eflaced even after those times. For if we 
turn over the pages of the earlier or the 
later religious controversialists of this cen- 
tury, we find few whom we can truly 
pronounce desirous of nothing but the 
advancement of truth, or not deceived and 
led away by their passions. 

1 9. Our theologians were tardy in culti- 
vating moral theology. If we except a few 
eminent men such as John Arndt and John 
Gerhard, and others who treated in a popur 
lar way of the adaptation of the soul to the 
true and internal worship of God and of the 
duties of men, there was not a single excel- 
lent and accurate writer on the science of 
morals in all the first part of the century. 
And hence those who laboured to elucidate 
what are called cases of conscience were 
much esteemed, although they could not 

1 avoid falling into v«ry frequent mistakes, 
as the first and fundamental principles of 
morals were not yet accurately laid down. 
George Calixtus, whose merits are so great 
in regard to all other branches of theology, 
first separated the science of morals from 
that of dogmatics, and gave it the form of 
an independent science. He was not indeed 
allowed to complete the design, which all 
admired in its commencement; but his dis- 
ciples applied the materials they got from 
him to construct, not unsuccessfully, a 
proper system of moral theology. Scarcely 
anything, in process of time, impeded their 
labours more than the Peripatetic dress 
with which Calixtus chose to invest also 
this part of divine truth. Hence the mo- 
derns have torn off this dress, and calling 
in the aid of the law of nature, which Puf- 
fendorf and others had purified and illus- 
trated, and collating it carefully with the 
sacred Scriptures, have not only more 
clearly laid open the sources of Christian 
duties, and more correctly ascertained the 
import of the divine laws, but have digested 
and arranged this whole science in a much 
better manner. 

20. During this entire century, the Lu- 
theran church was greatly agitated, partly 
by controversies among the principal doc- 
tors, to the great injury of the whole 
community, and partly by the extravagant 
zeal and plans of certain persons, who dis- 
seminated new and strange opinions, uttered 
prophecies, and attempted to change all our 
doctrines and institutions. The controver- 
sies which drew the doctors into parties 
may be fitly divided into the greater and 
the less ; the former such as disturbed the 
whole church, and the latter such as dis- 
quieted only some part of it. Of the first 
kind, there were two which occupied the 
greatest part of the century — the Syncre- 
tistic, which from the place whence it arose 
was called the Helmstadian controversy, 
and from the man chiefly concerned in it, 
the Calixtine controversy ; and the Pietis- 
tic, which some call the Hallensian contro- 
versy, fVom the university with which it was 
waged. Both were occasioned by principles 
than which nothing is more holy and lovely ; 
the former by the love of peace and Chris- 
tian forbearance, so highly commended by 
our Saviour ; and the latter by the desire 
of restoring and advancing &len piety, 
which every good man admits should be 
among the first cares of a Christian teacher. 
Against these two great virtues, zeal foi 
maintaining the truth and for preserving it ’ 
from all mixture of error, which is likewise 
an excellent and very useful virtue, en- 
gaged in open war. For so fickle and 

Under the second, he considered the doctrines concern- 
ing God, creation, man's state of innocence and apostacy 
with its consequences. Under the third, he considered 
the doctrines concerning the grace of God, the merits 
of Christ, his person and olhces, faith and justification, 
the word of God, the sacraments, conversion, good 

1 works, SfC. — Mur. 
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deceitful i& humiui nature, that from the 
best things as their source pernicious con- 
tentions may flow, if turbulent passions 
obtain possession of the mind. 

21, Greorge Calixtus of Sleswick, a theo- 
logian who had few equals in this century 
either for learning or genius, while^ teach- 
ing in that university which from its first 
establishment granted proper liberty of 
thought to its professors, early intimated 
that in his view there were some defects in 
the commonly received opinions of theolo- 
gians. Afterwards he went farther, and 
showed in various ways that he had a 
strong desire, not so much to establish peace 
and harmony among dissentient Christians, 
as to diminish their anger and implacable 
hatred to each other. Nor did his col- ^ 
leagues differ much from him in this matter, 
which will the less surprise those who know ! 
that all who are created doctors of theo- 
logy in the university of Helmstadt are 
accustomed to make oath, that they will 
endeavour, according to their ability, to 
reconcile and settle the controversies among 
Christians. The first avowed attack upon 
them was made in 1639 by Statius Buscher, 
a minister of St. Giles’ church in Hanover, 
an indiscreet man of the Raraist school, 
and hostile to [the prevailing] philosophy ; 
who was much displeased because Calixtus 
and his associates preferred the Peripatetic 
philosophy before that of the sect he had 
embraced. lie made the attack in a very 
malignant book entitled, Crypto-Papismus 
Nova Theologia Helmstadiensisy * in which 
he accused Calixtus especially of numerous 
errors. Though Buscher made some im- 
pression on the minds of individuals, he 
would perhaps have incurred the reproach 
of being a rash and unjust accuser, if he 
had only led Calixtus to be more cautious. 
But the latter, possessing a generous spirit 
which disdained all dissimulation, with his 
colleague, Conrad Horneius, not only per- 
severed in confidently asserting and defend- 
ing the things which Buscher had brought 
many to regard as novelties and dangerous, 
but likewise in the conference at Thorn in 
1645, he incurred the indignation and en- 
mity of the Saxon divines who were present. 
Frederick William, the elector of Branden- 
burg, had made him colleague and assistant 
to the divines whom he sent from Konigs- 
berg to that conference, and the Saxon 
deputies thought it shameful that a Lu- 
theran divine should afford any aid to the 
Reformed. This first cause of offence at 
the conference was followed by others, 


> That is, The Disgiiised Topery of the New Theology 
at Helmstadt.— Aft^r. 


which occasioned the Saxons to accuse 
Calixtus of beinw too friendly to the Re- 
formed. The story is too l6ng to be fully 
stated here. But after the conference broke 
up, the Saxon divines, John Hiilsemann, 
James Weller, John Scharf, Abraham Ca- 
lovius, and others, attacked Calixtus in 
their public writings, maintaining that he 
had apostatised from the Lutheran doctrines 
to the sentiments of the Reformed and the 
papists. These their attacks he repelled 
with great vigour and uncommon erudition, 
being profoundly versed in philosophy and 
all antiquity, until the year 1656, when he 
passed from these scenes of discord to hea- 
venly rest.* 

* Whoever wishes to know merely the series of events 
in this controversy, the titles of the books published, 
the doctrines which were controverted, and similar 
things, may find writers enough to consult; such ns 
Walch, Introduction to the Controversies in Our Church 
(in German) ; Weisinann [ Hixtoria Eccles. Scecuf. xvH. 
p. 11943 ; Arnold [Kirchen-und Ketzer historic, part il 
book xvii. chap. xi. sec. 1 . &c.] and many others ; but 
especially Moller's Cimbria Liternta, tom. iii. p. 121 , 
where ho treats largely of the life, fortunes, and writings 
of Calixtus. But whoever wishes to understand the 
internal character of this controversy, the causes of the 
several events, tVie characters of the disputants, the 
arguments on both sides — in short, the things which are 
of the higliest importance in the controversy — will find 
no writer to whose fidelity he can safely trust. • This 
history requires a man of candour, of extensive know- 
ledge of the world, well furnished with documents 
which are in a great measure not yet published, and also 
not a novice in court policy. And I am not certain 
whether even in this age, if a man could be found com- 
petent to do it, nil that is important to the history of 
this controversy could be published to the world wltliout 
exciting odium and producing harm. [The translator 
(says Schlegel who was a impil of Mosheim) may bo 
allowed here to insert the judgment of Mosheim, which 
he brought forward in liis lectures, in which he com- 
municated with his hearers more freely than he usually 
does in his writings with his readers. Calixtus by his 
travels became acquainted w'ith people of various 
creeds, and particularly with Roman Catholics and the 
Reformed ; and by this intercourse he acquired a kind 
of moderation in his judgments respecting persons of 
other denominations. In particular, ho had resided 
long in England, and contracted intimacy with several 
bishops. Here he imbibed the fundamental principles 
of the English Reformation, and his partiality for the 
ancient churches. And hence he assumed the consent 
of the church in the five first centuries, as a second 
source of a true knowledge of tho Christian faith ; and 
was of opinion that w’O iiad gone too far in the Refor- 
mation, and that we should have done better if we had 
regulated the church according to the pattern of the 
early churches. From this source afterwards followed 
all his peculiarities of sentiment. Hence his attachment 
to ecclesiastical antiquity, hence his desire for the union 
of all classes of Christians, hence his inclination to- 
wards the Romish church which cannot be denied, 
though he acknowledged and exposed numerous faults 
and abuses in that church. And hence also it arose 
that he had a particular respect for the English church 
as retaining more of the usages of the ancient church, 
and that many of his pupils went over, some to the 
Romish and others to the E^nglish church. Calixtus 
became i*enowned in early life. A young lord of Klenck 
had been prepossessed in favour of the Catholic religion 
by the Jesuit, Augustine Turrianus of Hildesbeim. Tlio 
mother, wishing to prevent his apostacy, invited Corne- 
lius Martini, a professor at Helmstadt and the strongest 
metaphysician of his age, to come to her oasUe at Hil- 
dcsbelm and dispute with the Jesuit in the presence of 
her son. Martini denied himself this honour, and 
recommended to It his pupil, the young Calixtus. He 
on the first day drove the Jesuit into such straits 
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22. After the death of Calixtus and the 
decease of those also by whom he had been 
most opposed, the flames of this war raged 

far worse than befbre. The Saxons, and 
especially Calovius, continued most bitterly 
to insult the dead lion ; nay, they proceeded 
to pave the way imprudently (as many of 
the best men, who were by no means Ca- 
lixtinians, believed), for an open schism in 
the Lutheran church. For a new book was 
drawn up, entitled Renewed Consent to 
the True Lutheran Faith {Consensus Repe- 
titus Fidei Vere Lutherams) ; which was 
to be added to those wc call Symbolical 
books and to be consented to under oath 
by all public teachers, and by which Calix- 
tus with his followers and friends was 
pronounced unworthy of the Lutheran com- 
munity, and therefore also of the benefits 
of the peace granted to the Lutherans. 
The memory or reputation of Calixtus was 
modestly defended by Gerhard Titius, 
Joachim Hildebrand, and other theologians 

that he could say nothing, and the next morning he 
eecretly decamped. The history of this transaction 
may be found in the Surnma CoUoquii Hemelschenbur- 
gentis. This remarkable victory led the duke of 
Brunswick to raise him from a master in philosophy to 
the rank of professor in theology. While only a master, 
he had published fifteen Disputationps de Prtscipuis 
Religionis Chri$tian<e Capitibun, in which he intimated 
pretty clearly that he did not believe all that was ge- 
nerally believed in our church, and particularly he 
eaplained the doctrine of the transfer of attributes 
(communicatio idiomatum) differently from tlio common 
explanation. Likewise to his Epitome Theologim, pub- 
lished in 1619, Balthazar Menzer of Giessen and Henry 
Hbpfner of Leipsio mode many exceptions. For he 
mixed his scholastic philosophy with theology, and 
taught among other things that God was the accidental 
cause of sin— a proposition which was liable to be very 
ill interpreted, and which he afterwards recalled on 
account of its liability to mi.slnterpretatlon. Thus he 
was Involved in contentions from the commencement 
of his professorship ; and they were increased in 1634, 
when ho published the firstj part of his Epitome Theolo- 
gio! Moralis, and suhjoine<]^to it a Digression, De Nova 
Arte, in opposition to Barthold Nihusen. In particular, 
the Ramists were his mortal enemies because he w'as 
an Aristotelian. One of these Ramists, Statius Buscher 
( who had read lectures at Helmstadt as a master before 
Calixtus did), being prompted to it by some enemies of 
Calixtus, published his Crypto^ Papismnn Nance Theologice 
flelmstadiensis, to which Calixtus and Ilorneius made 
answer. The honest Buscher was summoned before the 
consistory, but ho chose not to appear personally, and 
defended himself in writing. He gave up his office, 
retired ta Stade, where he died of grief in 16H. Thus 
this contest faded away. Buscher s accusations were 
ill founded, and his patrons were afraid to expose them- 
selves. But four years after, a very different conflict 
arose which lasted as long as Calixtus lived. The king 
of Poland, Ladislav IV. appointed the Charitable Con- 
ference ( Colloquium Charitatinum) at Thorn, in which 
all religious parties were to appear and confer together 
on religion and come to an agreement. To this confe- 
rence, on the side of the Lutherans, some Saxon divines 
of Wittomborg especially were invited from Germany, 
for they were regarded as standing at the head of all the 
German theologians. The great elector of Branden- 
burg, prince Frederick William, invited Calixtus of 
Brunswick to accompany and assist the Kdnigsberg 
divines ; and Calixtus not only complied, but also com- 
mitted the error of going previously to Berlin and 
thence travelling in company with the Reformed divines 
to Thorn, lodging in the same house, eating at the same 
table, and in general having the greatest familiarity 
with them. As the Konigsberg divines had not yet 
arrived, and as Calixtus had consequently nothing to do 
hi the Conference, the magistrates of Elbing and Thorn'' 
invited him to assist them, which he engaged to do. 
But the Saxon and Dantzic divines (among the latter 
of whom Calbvius was the most violent) threw In their 
remonstrance, alleging that he could not be admitted as 
a speaker in behalf of the divines of these cities, because 
he belonged to a university which did not embrace the 
Formula qf Concord, and because he had rendered him- 
self suspected by his intimacy with the Reformed. This 
remonstrance induced the senate of Elbing to desist 
from the measure. Though Calixtus could not in this 
way be brought to take an active part, another occur- 
rence afforded him something to do. The Polish 
Reformed and the Bohemian Brethren, w'hen they saw 

1 that the Dantzic divines would not tolerate him among 
the Lutheran speakers, invited him to be their speaker 
which he consented to, yet with the restriction that he 
should maintain with them only the points on which 
Protestants were at issue with the Catholics. He after- 
wards printed some notes on the Creed which were laid 
before the Conference, in which ho made it appear that 
he did not in all points agree with the Reformed. But 
all this was insufficient to quiet the suspicions against 
him. The rumour spread everywhere that Calixtus 
was an apostate. The disaffection towards him was 
^ increased, as the Polish Roman Catholic lords of Thom 

treated him with more atteption than they did the other 
divines, and associated more frequently with him. If 
Calixtus had possessed more prudence and foresight 
and his opposers more candour and justice, things 
would not have come to such a pass. While these 
events were going on, the Kdnigsberg divines arrived. 

But now a contest arose between them and the divines 
of Dantzic respecting precedence. The former claimed 
precedence as being envoys of the great electoral prince, 
and the latter because they Imd previously arrived and 
had taken their seats. In such contests the whole three 
months allotted to the Conference passed away, and the 
deputies returned homo having accomplished nothing. 
The context with Calixtus now became warm. The 
Saxon divines were obliged to justify their conduct to- 
wards him at the Conference; and they found it 
necessary to charge him with bclipig a corrupter of relU 
gion, a concealed Calvinist, and a wicked heretic. 
Calixtus himself gave occasion for increasing the strife 
by a disputation on the mystery of the Trinity which 

Dr. Jo. Latermann wrote and defended under him in 
1645, in which it was maintained that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was not made known to the fathers under 
the Old Testament, and that it was a created angel and 
not the Son of God who appeared to the patriarchs. On 
this point ho was assailed, although be had so explained 
himself as ought to have given satisfaction. Our whole 
church was, by this contest, wrought into a flame which 
it was difficult to extinguish. Solomon Glassius, by 
order of Ernesti, duke of Gotha, published his Thoughts, 
which aimed to restore peace and in many points did 
justice to Callxtu.s. — But the effort was fruitless. Duke 
Ernesti went farther; Ire wrote to the electoral court of 
Saxony and to the court of Brunswick, and urged them 
to lend their aid to allay these angry disputes. But the 
minds of men were so embittered that they could not 
think of peace. At length, as the Saxon divines, and 
particularly Calovius (who had previously been invited 
to Wittemberg) urged the setting forth a new symbo- 
lical book, the princes of electoral Saxony so vividly 
depicted the mischiefs which would thence result to 
our church, that in view of these representations the 
proposed Introduction of what was called the Commsus 
Repetitus was laid aside. Yet the conflicts went on, 
and were conducted with so much bitterness and acri- 
mony that one party commenced an action against the 
other for abuse, and Calovius wrote his bitter Historia 
Syncrelistica, which was confiscated by the elector of 
Saxony. Finally, as the Pietistic contest commenced 
soon after this, so the Calixtinc contest was dropped. 
For the Wlttcmbergers engaged in a new controversy 
with Spener, and as they were afraid that the Calix- 
tians would all join with Spener, so they made a com- 
promise with the divines of Helmstadt.— ^hl. [See a 
brief notice of Calixtus in Hallam’s Introductien to the 
\ Literature qf Europte, vol. ill. p. 67, &c. and^ In Taba- 
1 raud. Hist, det Projets pour la Riunion det Commun. 

1 Chret. p. 323, &c.— R. 
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of ft temperate character. And the most 
discerning men demonstrated that the Con- 
sensus Repetitus would be a firebrand, 
the cause of ^perpetual dissension, and 
ruinous to the Lutheran cause, and by 
their efforts it was prevented from ever 
obtaining the least authority. It was op- 
posed, besides others of less note, by Fre- 
derick Ulrich Calixtus, the son of George, 
a man not unlearned yet much inferior to 
his father in genius, taste, and erudition. 
In favour of the Concensus, appeared and 
fought especially Abraham Calovius and 
JEgldius Strauchius. An immense number 
of books and disputes were produced by the 
zeal of the two parties, in whichf alas I are 
so many invectives, reproaches, and per- 
sonal abuses, as to make it manifest that 
the disputants contended less for the cause 
of truth and of Christ Jesus than for per- 
sonal glory and revenge. After long-con- 
tinued altercation, the enfeebled a»e ^ of j 
those who led the two parties, the abolition 
of the Consensus Repetitus (which would 
have afforded aliment for ruinous war), the 
rise of new controversies among us, with 
some other causes, near the end of the 
century silently put an end to the con- 
test. 

23. The principal of all the charges so 
odiously alleged against Calixtus was, his i 
zeal for bringing the three larger com- 
munities of European Christians, not to 
unite together ^d become one body as 
his opposers interpreted him to mean, but 
to abstain from their mutual hatred and 
enmity, and to cultivate mutual love and 
good-will. And this it was which was 
generally condemned under the name of 
Syncretism.^ The opinions which, in addi- 
tion to this purpose, were charged upon 


> T do not Gsppuse tho cause of Calixtus, nor main- 
tain that all he wrote and taught was faultless ; but tho 
love of truth admonishes me to say that this excellent 
man fell into the hands of bad interpreters, and that 
even those who thought they understood his meaning 
Ijctter than others, erred egreglously. He Is commonly 
represented as advising to a union with the Romish 
pontiff and his adherents, but entirely without grounds. 
For he declared publicly that with the Romish church, 
such as it now is, we cannot possibly associate and be 
in harmony ; and that if fbrmei’ly there was any hope 
of healing the breach, that hope was wholly extinguished 
and annihilated by the denunciations of the council of 
Trent. Ho Is said also to have approved or excused all 
tho errors and superstitions which deform the Romish 
church, or at least very many of them. But here, not 
only the numerous writings In which he refutes the 
doctrines and opinions of the papists, but also the 
papists themselves, clear him of fault ; for they acknow- 
lodgo that Calixtus assailed their church more learnedly 
and ingeiilousljr than all the other Protestant doctors. 
To mention no other, hoar Bossuet, who in his TraitS 
de la Communion tom let deux Etpeces^ part i. sec. ii. p. 
12, writes thus of him : “ Le fameux George Calixte, le 
plus habile dea Lutheriens de nOtre terns, qul a 6erit le 
plus doctement centre nous.” Calixtus taught Indeed 
that as to the foundation of the faith, there was no dis- 


him as faults and amplified according to 
the custom of prosecutors, respected the 
less clear knowledge of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the time of the Old Testament, 
the necessity of good works to salvation, 
God’s being accidentally the cause of sin, 
the visible appearances of the Son of God 
under the ancient dispensation, and some 
few others, which were such, that if he 
really held them, they were of no great 
consequence, according to the acknowledg- 
ment of those whom no one will pronounce 
unfit judges of such questions ; nor did they 
vitiate the marrow (so to speak) of divine 
truth. But in order to recommend that 
harmony among disagreeing Christians 
which he had in view, this excellent man 
had to assume two things, which appeared 
even worse than the design which they were 
intended to subserve. The first was, that 
the groundwork of Christianity, or those 
first and elementary principles from which 
all the other truths flow, remained sound 
and uncontaminated in all the three deno- 
minations of Christians. This groundwork, 
he supposed, was contained in that ancient 
formula called the Apostles’ Creed. The 
second assumption was, that whatever is 
supported by the constant and uniform 
consent and authority of the ancient Chris- 
tian fathers, who were ornaments to the 
first five centuries, must be regarded as 
equally true and certain with what we find 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures. The first 
of these was the pillar which sustained the 
whole project he had in view ; the second 
was of use to excuse certain papal institu- 
tions and opinions v/hlch were very dis- 
sension between u.s and tho papists ; and I wish he had 
omitted this altogether, or had c.vpressed it in more fit 
and suitable terms. But he most constantly maintained 
that, upon tlio foundation of religion, tho pontiffs and 
their adherents had based very many things which no 
wise and good man should receive. And how much 
this should deduct from the odium and turpitude of I 
that opinion, is manifest. I omit other aspersions of the 
memory of this great man, by those who think they 
ought to listen rather to his accusers than to the 
accused himself. What then, you will say, did he 
mean ? First, this— that if it could be that the Romish 
cijurch should be recovered to tho state in which it was 
in the first five centuries after Christ, the Frotestants 
could then have no just grounds for refusing commu- 
nion with it; and secondly, this— that among the 
adherents to the Roman pontiff, though as a body they 
were polluted with many and intolerable errors, those 
individuals should not be excluded from all hope of 
salvation nor be ranked with heretics, who honestly 
have Imbibed what their fathers and their teachers have 
taught them, and who are prevented from seeing the 
truth either in consequence of their ignorance or their 
education or by their early prepossessions, provided tliey 
believe with simplicity whatever is contained in tho 
Apostles' Creed, and study to conform their lives to tl>e 
precepts of Christ. As I have already salj I do not 
stand forth as the patron of these opinions, they 
have patrons enough at the present day; but this 1 
suppose all will concede, that these views are much 
more tolerable than those with which he is commouly 
charged. 
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agreeable to Lutherans, and to establish 
harmony among disagreeing Christians. 

24. These commotions and contests in- 
volved, though in different ways, the divines 
of Rinteln, Konigsberg, and Jena, to say 
nothing of some others. The divines of 
Rinteln, especially John Heniohius and 
Peter Musmus, gave proof by many things, 
but most clearly in the conference at Cassel 
already mentioned, that they approved of 
the plan of Calixtus for terminating the 
contests among Christians, and especially 
among Protestants. And hence they too 
were attacked in various publications by the 
Saxon divines and those who sided with 
them.^ At Konigsberg, Christian Dreycr, 
a very learned man, John Later mann and 
Michael Behm, all pupils of Calixtus, sig- 
nified pretty clearly that they favoured the 
opinions of their instructor. Against them 
hostility was declared, not only by their 
colleagues, John Behm and Celestine Mis- 
lenta, but likewise by the whole body of 
ministers at Konigsberg. And the contest 
was protracted many years, In such a man- 
ner as brought honour to neither party in 
the view of posterity^. This intestine war 
being extinguished, partly by the authority 
of the supreme magistrate and partly by 
the death of Behm and Mislenta, DreyeV 
and his associates had to sustain another 
and a more permanent one with those 
foreign divines who viewed the Calixtine 
opinions as pernicious, and the defemders 
of them as enemies to the church ; nor can 
this foreign contest be commended either 
for its equity or its moderation.* 

25. In these commotions, the divines of 
Jena manifested uncommon prudence and 
moderation. For while they kigenuotisly 
confessed that all the opinions of Calixtus 
could not easily be admitted and tolerated 
without injury to the truth, they judged 
that most of his doctrines were not so very 
bad as the Saxons supposed them to be, 
and that several of them might be tolerated 
without the least hazard. Solomon Glas- 
sius, a man of great mildness, by order of 
Ernesti the Pious, duke of Saxe- Gotha, 
most equitably examined the importance 
of the several controverted points in a work 
expressly on the subject.® John Musaeus, 

* See Calovlus, Hisloria St/ncretistica, p. 618, &c.; 
Walch, Introduction to tM Controversies in the Lutheran 
Oiurch [in German], vol. 1. p. 286, &c. 

S llar^noch’s Preussische Kirchenhistorie, book ii. 
chap. X. p. 602, &c. and others ; Mbller’s Cimbria Lite- 
ratoy tom. ili. p. 150. &c. The Acts and Documents 
are in the Umchuldige Nachrichten, a.d. 1740, p. 144, 
A.P. 1742, p. 29, A.D. 1745, p. 91, and elsewhere. 

8 This judgment, drawn up in German, was first 
published after the death of Glassius in 1662; and 
again, a few years ago at Jena, in 8vo. It is an ex- 
ample of theological moderation, and most worthy of 
an attentive perusal. 


a man of superior learning and uncommon 
acuteness, first determined that it was al- 
lowable to say, with Calixtus and Horneius, 
that in a certain sense good works are i 
necessary to salvation ; afterwards he main- | 
tained among his intimate friends, that 
little or no importance was attached to 
some of the other questions. These persons, 
therefore, the Cauxtine divines would not 
perhaps have refused as arbiters. But this 
moderation was so offensive to the Saxon 
divines, that they arraigned the school of 
Jena on suspicion of manjr errors, and de- 
clared that John Musscus in particular had 
departed in not a few things from the or- 
thodox faith. ^ 

20. These contests were succeeded and 
extinguished by what are called the Pietis- 
tic controversies. These originated from 
those who, undoubtedly with the best in- 
tentions, undertook to aid the cause of 
languishing pietjr, and to cure the faults 
both of the public teachers and of the mul- 
titude. But, as often happens, those con- 
tests were extended and aggravated by 
various sorts of persons, whose ill-informed 
understanding or heated imagination or 
some wrong bias of mind, led them to ex- 
cite horrible commotions in one place and 
another, by their singular opinions, their 
pretended visions, their harsh and unin- 
telligible rules for Christian conduct, and 
their very imprudent clamours about a total 
change of the forms and regulations of the 
church. The minds of slumbering Chris- 
tians and also of those who bemoaned in 
secret the progress of irreligion, were first 
aroused by Philip James Spener, an excel- 
lent minister and very highly esteemed 
both for his great piety and his extensive 
learning, when he set up private meetings 
at Frankfort, for the purpose of exhorting 
and training the people to piety; and after- 
wards when he set forth in a special trea- 
tise his Pious Desires (^Pia Desideria)^ 
that is, his views of the evils existing in our 
church and their remedies. Both met the 
approbation of very many who had good 
and upright dispositions. But as many of 
them did not apply these remedies for dis- 
eased souls with sufiicient caution and skill, 
and as those religious meetings (or Colleges 
of Piety as they were denominated in terms 
borrowed from the Dutch), enkindled in i 
the minds of the multitude in several i 


< With what faults the theologians of Jena and espe- 
cially Musa‘us were charged, may be best learned from 
the grave and solid work of Museeus himself, entitled, 
Der Jenischen Theologen auiffuhrHche Erkldrung Oder 
drey und neunzig vermeynte Religwn^rageny Jena, 
1677 and 1704, 4to. Add Welch’s Introduction to the 
Omtroversies in the Lutheran churchy [in German], 
vol. i. p. 405, &c. 
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places a wild and enthusiastic spirit, ra^er 
than true love to God, several complaints 
were soon heard, that under the pretence 
of aiding and advancing piety, solid reli- 
gious knowledge was neglected, and sedi- 
tious and ill-balanced minds were unduly 
excited, ^ 


I On these oontroTersies, it Is better to go back to 
the first causes. The long Thirty Years* War produced 
throughout the whole Lutheran church a very great pro- 
stration of order, neglect of discipline, and profiigacy; 
and the preachers were incompetent to meet this dis- 
ordered state of things, which continued to exist after 
the return of peace. Some preachers were wholly un- 
fit for it ; for the people had to choose such preachers as 
they could get, and among these, many were of indif- 
ferent talents and acquisitions. Others had no lack of 
native talent, but th^ had been ill instructed. For 
education was very differently conducted in the higher 
schools then, ftom what it is now. The chief science 
then taught was the dry and cloudy Aristotelian meta- 
physics, with which were connected scholastic dogma- 
tics and polemics. Thus our theology was very dark 
and intricate, and such as was unfit fur the pulpit and 
for common life ; the heads of the preachers were full 
of technical terms and distinctions, and no one under- 
stood how to make the truths of Christianity intelligi- 
ble to the common people. Besides, svstematic and 
polemic theology were studied, but rnorai theology and 
biblical interpretation were almost wholly laid aside. 
Of course the preaching was very poor, as is manifest 
from the postills of those times. The clergy preached 
from the lectures in the schools, and therefore explained 
and proved the doctrines of faith artificially, which the 
people could not understand ; or they ornamented their 
sermons with quotations from the fathers and from the 
heathen philosophers. They confuted errors and here- 
eles, the very names of which frequently wore unknown 
to their hearers ; but they said little or nothing that 
was calculated to amend the heart.s of their audience ; 
and they could say the less on such subjects, as they 
themselves often possessed unsanctified minds or hearts 
in which pride, contentiousness, obstinacy, and a per- 
secuting spirit predominated. Other clergymen who 
were competent to instruct the people in true godliness, 
had not power to correct the disorders whioh had 
broken in, because the bad habits had become too 
deeply rooted and the evil too inveterate. Hence there 
were in our church various devout and upright persons, 
who sighed over this state of the church, and who 
wished to see godUpess more cultivated, and tiie mode 
of teaching both in the schools and from the pulpit 
reformed. Among these persons, the first and most 
famous was Spener. He must be ranked among the 
most learned and the most devout ministers of our 
church ; and together with most of the branches of 
theological science, ho was well versed in history and 
the auxiliary sciences, and had successively as a preacher 
at Strasbufg, an elder at Frankfort, and first court 
preacher at Dresden, obtained in all these offices the 
reputation of a discreet, modest, and peaceable theolo- 
gian. At Dresden he fell under the displeasure of the 
electoral prince, John George IV. who was much- 
addicts to drunkenness, and to whom Spener, who 
was his confessor, as he was going to confession ad- 
dressed a very respectful letter, containing an earnest 
dissuasive from this bad habit;. Spener next went to 
Berlin, and his migrations spread wider the Pietistic 
controversy. If any things are censurable in Spener, 
they are principally two things First, he was not 
much of a philosopher, at least theoretically ; and it is 
not much to be wondered at that he should have little 
relish for the dry philosophy of those times. Besides, 
if he had possess^ a taste for it, he would not have 
accomplished what he did accomplish. Still this defi- 
ciency led him sometimes to reason inconclusively, and 
also not to see clearly the oonsequenpes of his proposi- 
tions. Secondly, he was by nature too compliant and 
yielding. He could not say a hard thing to any man t 
and when be saw in a mnon any marks of piety, he at 
once vecognised him as a brother, although he might 
^Id erroneous doctrines. And this caus^ him much 
Crouble, and led him to be often deceived by hypocrite 


[Sect. ir. Taut il. 

27 . These first commotions would un- 
doubtedly have gradually subsided, if still 
more violent ones nad not supervened in 1689 
at Leipsic. Certain pious and learned men, 
especially Augustus Hermann Francke, 


This was manifestly a consequence of his good-natured 
character, which judged other men by himself; yet in 
some measure it obscured the greatness of his talents. 
Still, this weakness will hinder no impartial man from 
acknowledging that Spener was really a great man, to 
whom we stand indebted for the improvement of our 
mode of preaching, for more freedom in the manner of 
handling theological subject^ for the introduction of 
toleration towards other religious sects, and towards 
individuals who deviate from tlie common creed, and 
for the advancement of true godliness in our church. 
This last object he endeavoured to effect especially by 
his Colleges of Piety, which he set up by the advice of 
some friends at Frankfort in 1670, first in his own 
house and afterwards also in the church; partly to 
produce more cordial friendship among those who were 
seeking to edify tl\elr souls, and partly to render the 
public preaching of God’s word more profitable, by 
explaining the sermons delivered, by catechising, by 
lectures on the Holy Scriptures, with prayer and sing- 
ing. The appellation, Colleges of Piety, was derived 
from Holland, where there is a party who, from theii* 
meetings for worship which they call Collegia, are 
denominated Collegiants. (See below, chap. vii. sec. 
1.) From them the name was derived, though Spener's 
meetings had no resemblance to the Institutions of the 
Dutch Collegiants. To the establishment of the meet- 
ings, must be added a circumstance which caused 
Spener much trouble. When Arndt’s FottiUt were 
to be republished in 1675, Spener composed a long pre- 
face to them ; in w’hich, together with his favourite 
doctrines of better times to come, the previous general 
conversion of the Jew's, and the great downfall of 
popery, ho also described the defects in our own church 
and proposed some means for their remedy. Among 
these were, an improved mode of teaching in the higher 
schools, the better Instruction of youth, the dispensing 
with metaphysics, and a zealous application to biblical 
interpretation and practical theology. This preface 
was afterwards printed separately in 1678, and entitled 
Pia Desideria. [The whole title of the book which 
was written in German was, Pia Desideria, or Earnest 
Desires for the Godly Jmprooement of the True Emnge~ 
Heal Church, with some Christian Proposals for thht 
Object. — Mur.1 It was well received by the majority, 
and was praised even by some who afterwards became 
its enemies. Jlut after a while propositions were drawti 
from it whicn were charged upon him as errors. The 
first attack was made by Dilfeld, a deacon at Nordhau- 
sen, who assailed the position that a true theologian 
must be a regenerate man. Greater disturbances arose 
from the meetings. Many imitated them, but they did 
not possess Spener’s prudence. In some there was no 
preacher to regulate the meeting, and there, all sorts of 
irregularity took place. In others, every one was 
allowed to speak ; and of course speeches were often 
made which contravened the standard evangelical doc- 
trines, and ran into enthusiasm { and now visionaries 
and enthusiasts actually connected themselves with the 
followers of Spener. In small villages they went on 
tolerably well ; but in larger places, as Hamburg for ex- 
ample, there were frequent commotions. And there in 
paitioular, John Fred. Mayer, a Hamburg doctor, dis- 
tinguished himself in a very ofTensive manner, by his 
carnal zeal against Spener’s brother-in-law, John Henry 
Horblus. See Kohler’s Hist. MUnxbelmti^mgen, vol. 
xvil. p. 363, &c. At Erfhrth, Dantzic, VV^olfenbUttel, 
Gotha, and even at Halle in Saxony, there were great 
commotions, which the magistrates had to still. Spener 
himself, when he saw the disorders which arose from 
these meetings, suppressed those he had set up. Others 
followed his example. But In many places the people 
would not give them up, while yet they did not exer- 
cise sufficient prudence. The people frequently began 
to forsake the public worship and to run only to the 
meetings; and the blame was cast upon Spener who 
was entirely innocent in this matter, and who by hl« 
preaching and his publications explicitly Opposed 
wrong conduct.— AcAf. 
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Chap, i.j 

John Casper Schade, and Paul Antony, 
who were disciples and friends of Spener, 
then sustaining the office of first preacher 
at the Saxon court, and who were teachers 
of philosophy, supposed that candidates for 
the sacrea office might be and ought to be 
better trained for their employment than 
the practice of the universities allowed, 
and therefore they undertook to expound 
in the vernacular language certain books of 
the Holy Bible, in such a manner as at the 
same time to infuse a spirit of solid piety 
into the minds of their hearers. This new 
and singular course allured great numbers 
to their lectures, many of whom exhibited 
the benefits they derived from these exer- 
cises, in lives and conduct very remote from 
the vicious habits of that age. Whether 
this first fervour of both the teachers and 
the learners, laudable and excellent in itself, 
was always kept within due bounds, it is 
not easy for any one to say ; but this is cer- 
tain, that many, and these also men of great 
authority, maintain that it was not; and 
public fame reports that some things were 
brought forward and transacted in those 
Biblical Colleges, as they were called, which 
were in themselves indeed easy to be ex- 
cused and borne with, if referred to mo- 
derate and candid judges, yet not a little 
opposed to common usage and ordinary 
prudence. When great discussion arose 
and the matter was brought to a judicial 
investigation, the learned men above named 
were pronounced innocent or not guilty of 
the errors alleged against them; yet they 
were ordered to desist from the labours 
which they had commenced. In these 
commotions the invidious name of Pietists 
was first heard of, or at least first publicly 
used. It was first imposed by some light- 
minded persons on those who attended these 
Biblical Colleges, and whose lives accorded 
with the precepts there inculcated ; after- 
wards it was extended to all those who 
were supposed either to profess too rigid 
and austere principles of morals, or neglect- 
ing doctrinal truth to refer all religion to 
mere piety. But as it is apt to be the for- 
tune of names which designate particular 
sects, this name was not unfreq.uently ap- 
plied in familiar discourse to the very best 
of men, to those who were as careful to 
advance doctrinal truth as piety ; and on 
the other hand, it was very often applied to 
those who might more correctly be deno- 
minated the flagitious, the delirious, and 
fanatical.^ 


1 When Spener was called from Frankfort to Dres- 
den, he had coiistantly with him a number of theologi- 
cal students, some of whom lodged in his house and 
others boarded at his table, and whom ho instructed 


28. From Leipsic this controvers v spread 
with incredible rapidity throughout Lu- 


how to disoharge profitably the duties of preachers. 
Some of these went to Leipsic to teach theology there, 
in aooordanoe with Spencr's direotions. Among these 
were Augustus Hermann Franoke, and Paul Antony, 
both professors afterwards at Halle, John Casper Schade, 
aiterv^ards a famous preacher at Berlin, and Hermann 
I van der Hart, afterwards professor at Helmstadt. These 
commenced the Biblical I.ectures. In these lectures 
there was something new, for they were given in German, 
Luther's translation was here and there amended, and 
the explanation of the Holy Scriptures was followed 
by religious exhortations. Concerning these Biblical 
Lectures, especially as the religious lectures of some of 
the professors were now more thinly attended, all sorts 
of rumours soon spread abroad, some of which were 
groundless and others perhaps had some foundation. 
It was said that not only students, but also labouring 
men and women were admitted to them ; and that every 
one present was allowed to teach and to e.\plain the 
Scriptures. Those who attended these lectures changed 
their manners and their dress, refrained from the cus- 
tomary amusements, and obtained the name of Pietists, 
(to which a severe funeral discourse of Oarpzov at tl«e 
interment of a hearer of Francke, and the ^ncrul Ode 
of Lie. Feller on the same occasion wherein the Import 
of tlie word and the characteristics of a Pietist wero 
explained, are supposed principally to have contri- 
buted). In the year 1G89, the court of Dresden ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate this affair; but 
the accused masters (especially Francke) obtained 
the famous Christian Thomasius for their counsellor, 
who defended them in a published Judicial argument, 
and showed palpably the nullity of the criminal process 
commenced against them ; and they were acquitted of 
all criminality, though at the same time their biblical 
lectures were prohibited. But the thing ran like ligiit- 
nlng from Leipsic through the whole church. Ail 
who loved holiness must have also such Collegia [or 
Lectures ; for the Germans use the word Collegia in 
Latin and CoUoglen in German, both for th® lectures 
of professors in a university and for associate bodies of 
learned men, so that Collegia Biblica may here be best 
translated Hildical Lectures.— d/«r.] Thus the learned 
and the unlearned held meetings, which were called 
seasons for prayer and for devotion. Into these meet- 
ings, fantastical persons and enthusiasts insinuated 
themselves and t^ked of the millennial kingdom and 
the downfall of Babylon, railed against the clergy, and 
brought forward prophecies, dreams, and visions. Hence 
there arose in almost all places Piotlstic commotions, 
which the magistrates endeavoured to still by severe 
laws. During those transactions, Spener was called 
from Dresden to Berlin; and Thomasius, of wlioni 
the Leipsic divines complained as being a heretic and 
a teacher of error, was obliged to fiee to Halle. He it 
was who projected the establishment of the university 
of Halle, and Spener supported him. The university 
was established, and the very masters who had hold the 
biblical lectures at Leipsic were in part appointed the 
professors of theology in this new university. These 
commenced reading according to Spener’s views, and 
abolished the old scholastic method of teaching. They 
spoke disparagingly of philosophy, and said that pole- 
mics made the people too disputatious, that the greittest 
heretic was the old Adam, and that he especially must 
be combated. In place of polemic theology, they reoom- 
mondod mystic; and nearly all the mystical writings 
of the French and Italians were translated and printed 
at the Orphan House in Halle. Persons who on account 
of their peculiar opinions were not tolerated in other 
places, were received and provided for at Halle. While 
these thinm were going forward, the divines of Wit- 
ternberg, (for we pass over the attack of the Leipsic 
divinesy, in the year 160^ brought a formal accusation 
against Spener as a teacher of error, and against this 
attack Spener defended himself energetically. It is 
certain that the court of Dresden, in whose eye the 
university of Halle was a thorn, looked upon this 
attack with pleasure. From this time onward, our 
divines were divided into Orthodox and the Spe- 
nerlan. The theologians Of Halle Joined the party of 
their teachers, and thence arose a disquietude which 
scarcely has a parallel.— iSj;?/;!. 


tberan Gkxmany, nay, through our whole 
chnrqh. For from this time onward, every- 
where in cities, villages, and hamlets, people 
suddenly start^ up of all orders and classes, 
learned and illiterate, males and females, 
who pretended to be called by some divine 
impulse to eradicate wickedness, to encou- 
rage and to propagate neglected piety, to 
regulate and govern the church of Christ 
more wisely ; and who showed partly by oral 
declarations, partly by their writings, and 
partly by their institutions, what should be ! 
done in order to effect these great objects. 
Nearly all who were animated with this 
zeal agreed that there was no more power- 
ful and salutary means for imbuing the 
people with a thorough knowledge of divine 
things and with the love of holiness, than 
those private discussions and meetings which 
they understood were first instituted by 
Spener and were afterwards held at Leip- 
sic. Meetings therefore of this kind but , 
of a different character, some better and 
others worse regulated, were opened in 
numerous places. These unusual and unex- 
pected movements gave the more trouble and 
perplexity to those who had the oversight 
of the church and the state ; because those 
upright and welbmeaning persons concerned 
in these meetings were joined by many un- 
steady and rash individuals, who proclaimed 
the impending downfall of Babel (so they 
chose to call the Lutheran church), alarmed 
and agitated the populace by fictitious 
visions and diyine impulses, arrogated to 
themselves the authority of prophets of God, 
and not only obscured religious subjects by 
a gloomy jargon of I know not whose 
coinage, but also recalled upon the stage 
opinions long since condemned; asserted 
that the reign of a thousand years, men- 
tioned by St. John, was at hand; and in 
short plotted the overthrow of our best 
institutions, and demanded that the privi- 
lege of teaching should be granted indiscri- 
minately to all. Hence the Lutheran church 
was miserably rent into parties, to the joy 
of the papists; the most violent contests 
everywhere arose; those who disagreed 
more perhaps in terms and in external 
and indifferent things than on doctrines of 
high moment, were arrayed against each 
other ; and finally, in most provinces severe 
laws were enacted against those denomi- 
nated Pietists.® 


1 For the Illustration of these facts, in place of all 
others may be consulted Waloh, Introduction to the Con- 
troversies in the Lutheran Church [in German], vols. ii. 
and ill. He concisely states the various acts of this tra- 
gedy, enumerates the priiudpal disputes subjoining his 
own opinion, and everywhere mentions the authorities. 
A full and complete history hardly any one man could 
compose, the transactions were so numerous and 


29. These restorers of piety were of two 
classes. Some proposed to advance the 
cause, and yet leave in full force both the 
creed of the church as contained in our 
public formulas, and also its discipline and 
form of government. But others judged 
that holiness could not possibly flourish 
among us, unless both the received doctrines 
were modified and the whole internal orga- 
nization and the customs of our church 
were changed. Philip James Spener who 
removed from Dresden to Berlin in 1691, 

j is justly considered as standing at the head 
of the former class. With him agreed 
especially the theologians of the new uni- 
versity at Halle, among whom were Augus- 
tus Hermann Francke and Paul Antony, 
who had previously fali'en under suspicion i 
at Leipsic. The object of thiS class no one I 
much censured, nor could any OJ^e i^cnsure | 
it unless he wished to appear a bad man ; 
yet many persons, and especially the theo- 
logical faculty at Wittemberg, were of 
opinion that in the prosecution of this ob- 
ject some principles were adopted and plans 
formed, which were injurious to the truth 
and adverse to the interests of the church. 
And this belief led them publicly to accuse 
of many false and dangerous opinions, first, 
Spener in the year 1695, and afterwards 
his associates and friends who defended the 
reputation of this great man. The vestiges 
of these contests are still so recent that 
whoever is disposed may easily learn with 
what degree of good faith, modesty, and 
equity they were conducted on both sides. 

30. The subject matter of these contro- 
versies was manifold, and therefore it cannot 
be reduced to one grand point or be com- 
prehended under one term. Yet if we 
consider the aims of those from whom they 
originated, the principal questions may be 
brought under certain heads. Those who 
laboured to advance the cause of piety, in 
the first place were of opinion, that the most 
strenuous opposers of their object were the 
very persons whose office it was to promote 
piety, namely, the teachers and ministers 
of the church. Hence they would com- 
mence with them, and would make it their 
especial care that none might become pas- 
tors of Christian congregations who were 


various. It is therefore to be wished that some wise 
considerate, and impartial persons, well acquainted 
with human nature and civil affairs and well provided 
with the necea^ry documents, would undertake the 
composition of such a history. If certain persons were 
to collect from the public records and from various 
private papers the transactions in particular districts, 
and then deliver all these over to an individual who 
should arrange, combine, and impart strength to the 
whole, the business would thus perhaps be accom- 
plishod in the best manner it can be. Such a history 
wHtten with moderation and discretion, would bo ex- 
ceedingly useful in very many ways. 
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not properly educated and also sanctified 
or full of divine love. For this purpose, 
I. They recommended the reformation 
of the theological schools. They would 
have the technical theology of the age, 
which embraced certain precise and minute 
questions and was wrapped up in unusual 
phraseology, to be laid aside; the contro- 
versies with other sects to be indeed not 
wholly neglected, yet less attended to ; and 
the eombination and intermixture of philo- 
sophy and human wisdom with the truths 
of revedation to be wholly abolished. On 
the other hand, they thought that the young 
men designed for the ministry should be 
led to read and meditate upon the Holy 
Scriptures ; that a simple knowledge of the 
Christian religion, derived principally from 
the sacred volume, should be instilled into 
them; and that their whole education 
should be directed more to practical utility 
and the edification of Christians, and not so 
much for display and personal glory. As 
some of them perhaps disputed on these 
subjects without sufficient precision and 
prudence, a suspicion arose with many that 
these patrons of piety despised philosophy 
and the other branches of learning altoge- 
ther, that they rejected all solid knowledge 
in theology, that they disapproved of zeal 
in the defence of the truth againjst its cor- 
rupters, and that they maae theological 
learning to consist in a crude and vague 
power of declaiming about morals and prac- 
tical duties. And hence arose the contests 
respecting the value of philosophy and 
human science in religion, the dignity and 
utility of what is called systematic theology, 
the necessity of controversial theology, the 
value of mystical theology, the best method 
of instructing the people, and other similar 
questions. II. They taught that equal 
solicitude should be shown that the future 
teachers in the churches might consecrate 
their hearts to God and be living examples 
of piety, as that they mi^ht carry away 
from the universities minds well fraught 
with useful knowledge. From this opinion, 
to which all good men readily assented, 
originated not only (jertain regulations 
suited to restrain the passions of studious 
youth and to awaken in them holy emotions 
and resolutions, but likewise that doctrine 
which produced so much controversy, — 
namely, that no one can teach others to be 
pious or guide them to salvation, unless he 
is himself pious and a friend to God. Many 
supposed that this doctrine both derogated 
from the efficacy of God’s Word, which 
cannot be frustrated by the imperfections 
of its ministers, and also led to the lon^- 
explodod errors of the Donatists, especially 


as it was not stated with equal caution and 
prudence by aU. And here commenced 
those long and difficult controversies which 
are not yet terminated, such as — Whether 
the knowledge of religion which a wicked 
man may acquire, can be called theology? 
Whether a vicious man can have a true 
knowledge of religion ? How far may the 
ministrations of an irreligious minister be 
efficacious and salutary ? Whether illumi- 
nation is ever given to a bad man whose 
heart is averse n'om God? and the like. 

31. These restorers of fiillen piety, to 
render the people more obedient to their 
pious and properly educated teachers and 
more resolute in opposing their own innate 
depravity, deemed it necessary I. To sup- 
press certain common expressions in the 
public instruction which the depravity of 
men leads them not unfrequently to con- 
strue in a way to favour wickedness. Such 
were the following — that no person can attain 
in the present life that perfection which the 
law of God demands, that good works are 
not necessary to salvation, that in the act 
of justification faith only is concerned and 
not also good works. But very many were 
afraid, if these barriers were removed, the 
truth would be corrupted or at least would 
be exposed naked and defenceless to its 
enemies. II. That stricter rules of conduct 
than are generally observed should be in- 
culcated ; and that many things which foster 
the internal diseases of the mind, such as 
dancing, pantomimes, jocular discourse, 
plays, dramatic exhibitions, the reading of 
ludicrous books, and certain kinds of amuse- 
ments, should be removed from the class of 
indifferent things which are either good or 
bad according to the spirit and temper of 
those who engage in them, and should be 
classed among sinful and unlawful things. 
But many thought this morality too rigo- 
rous. Hence that old controversy of the 
schools was revived, whether there are 
certain actions which are neither good 
nor evil but indifferent, or whether every- 
thing men do is either sinful or holy. And 
on each of the amusements enumerated 
there were frequent and very warm debates, 
which were not always conducted with pre- 
cision, temperance, and gravity. III. That 
in addition to the public assemblies for reli- 
gious worship, there should be frequent 
private meetings for prayer and other reli- 
gious exercises. But very many judged 
and experience confirmed the opinion, Imat 
these Colleges of Piety, as they were c^led, 
were attended with more danger than 
profit. The minor contests respecting cer- 
tain terms or plaus and which did not 
originate from these sources, need not be 
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mentioned.* But it is important to add 
that the indulgence of those who were so 
earnest to promote piety towards certain 
persons who were not perhaps bad men, but 
who either had feeble and uncultivated in- 
tellects or were chargeable with no slight 
errors, exceedingly di^leased many of the 
opposite party, and ailorded them no little 
ground for suspicion that they set a lower 
value upon truth and the theology contained 
in the symbolical books than upon practical 
holiness. But among so great a multitude 
of combatants, and these too men of various 
classes and tempers, it is not strange that 
there should have been many indiscreet 
persons, some over zealous and others 
leaning towards the opposite faults to those 
which they wished to avoid. 

32. The other class of Pietists, or those 
who laboured to promote piety in a way 
which would lead to a change in the esta- 
blished doctrines of the Lutheran commu- 
nity, and to a mollification of the whole 
form and constitution of the church, were 
men of various characters. Some of them 
destitute of a sound understanding, were 
not so much errorists as men whose reason 
and judgment were impaired; others modi- 
fied the fictions which they either derived 
from the works of others or invented them- 
selves, with some portion of sound doctrine. 
We shall mention only some of the better 
sort of them, and those who acquired a high 
reputation. Godfrey Arnold of Anneberg 
in Saxony, a man of much reading, of a 
good understanding, and of natural elo- 
quence, disturbed the close of the century 
by various writings, but especially by his 
history of the church and of heresies, which 
certainly without just grounds he entitled 
an impartial history.* By nature melan- 
choly, gloomy, and austere, he applied 
himself to the reading of the works of the 
Mystics whom he greatly resembled, till his 
mind was so wrought up that he regarded 
them as the wisest men in the world, made 
all religion to consist in certain indescriba- 1 
ble internal sensations and emotions, had 
little regard for doctrinal theology, and 
expended all the powers of his genius in 
collecting and exaggerating the faults of; 
our own and former times. If, as all admit, | 

I AJl these controTersies were first collected and 
arranged, though unduly multiplied, by Sohelwig, in his 
SynoptU CofUroversiarum tub Fietatis Preetextu mota- 
rumt first published, Danteio, 1701, Svo. But they may 
be b^ter learned, together with the arguments of both 
parties, from Lange's Jntibarbarut, and from his Ger- 
man wortc, entitled The Middle Way ( Die MUtelttratte\ 
and also from Loseber's Timotheut Veterinut which is 
extant In two volumes. 

• Arnold’s Unpartheyitehe Kircken-und Ketaterhit- 
terie, fljrst pnhlilshed, ISOO snd 1700, in 2 vols. fol. and 
tkea more fUll and complete at Sohaffhausen, 1740, in 
three very thick vols. 


it is the first excellence of a historian to 
afibrd no ground for a suspicion of either 
partiality or enmity, no man was ever more 
unfit to be a historian than Godfrey Ar- 
nold. The man must be unable to sec or 
feel at all, who can read his history and yet 
say that he does not see and feel that it is 
throughout dictated by passion and strong 
hatred of the received doctrines and insti- 
tutions [of our church]. Arnold in his 
history assumes it as an undeniable fact, 
that all the evils which have crept into the 
Christian church since the times of the 
apostles have originated from the ministers 
and rulers of the church, who were wicked 
and ungodly men. On this assumption he 
supposes that all who made opposition to 
the priests and ministers of religion and 
who suffered persecution from them, were 
pious and holy men; and on the other 
hand, that those who pleased the clergy were 
eccentric and adverse to true piety. Ilence 
he defends nearly all the heretics, even 
those whose doctrines he had not examined 
and did not well understand ; and this has 
caused his book to give the highest offence. 
But the longer he lived, the more he saw 
the errors into which he had been betrayed 
by his natural temperament and by bad 
examples ; and, as respectable persons 
affirm, he at last became more friendly to 
the truth and to moderation.* 


* ScfO Coller’s Life of Arnold, Nouveau Dictionnaire i 
Histor. Crit. tome 1. p. 485, &c. [Mosheira doee not i 
appear to me to do justice to Arnold as a historian. At 
least, 1 have not discovered in his history that malignity 
and disregard for truth which Mosheira thinks every 
man who has eyes must soe. Arnold was born at 
Anneberg in After passing his childhood at 

school in his native place, he spent three years in the 
gymnasium at Gera; and then in 1685 entered the 
University of Wittemberg, where the next year he took 
his master’s degree. Inclined to a retired and noiseless 
life, he removed to Dresden in 1686, where he became a 
private tutor and was intimate with Bpener. In 1693 
he removed to Quedlinburg, and there acted as a pri- 
vate tutor in a family four years, declining repeated 
offers of a parish. In 1697, he was appointed professor 
of history at Giessen, but relinquished the office after 
two years, ** because,” he said, ” no man can serve two 
masters;” and professors at that day were required to 
teach in a manner which did not suit his taste. He 
returned to Q,uedllnburg In 1698, where be was much 
admired and followed by the Pietists. In the year 1700, 
So^ia Charlotte, duchess of Isenach, by recommenda- 
tion of professor Francke, made him her court preacher. 
But opposition from the orthodox obliged him to quit 
the place in 1705, and ho was made pastor and inspector 
of Werben. Two years after, the king of Prussia made 
him pastor and inspector at Ferleberg, where he died In 
1713, aged 48. He was of a melancholy temperament, 
drank deeply into the views of the Mystics and the 
Pietists, and conceived high (Usgust with the reigiung 
theology around him. But he appears to have been a 
perfectly ingenuous and upright man. As a historian 
he doubtless had strong prejudices which often warped 
his judgment. But be appears to me v^ far from 
being a passionate writer, or from attempting designedly 
to discolour or misrepresent foots. See the character 
of him ^wn Walch in bis elaborate Frefoce to Von 
Blnem’s translation of Mosheim, vol. L p. 88-101.— 
Mur, [ See also the character recently drawn of him and 
his work, by Doiidtng in his Znlrodiuslion to the Study of 
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33. A much worse man than Arnold was 
John Conrad Dippel, a Hessian, who assumed 
the fictitious name of Christian Democritus, 
and who disquieted the minds of the weak, 
and excited no inconsiderable commotions 
in the latter part of this century. This man, 
in my view arrogant, vainglorious, and 
formed by nature to be a caviller and a 
buffoon, did not so much bring forward a 
new form of religion as labour to overthrow 
all those which he found established. For 
during his whole life on nothing was he 
more intent than on running down every 
religious community, and especially that of 
the Lutherans in which he was born, with 
his sarcastic witticisms, and rendering what- 
ever had long been viewed with reverence 
as ridiculous as possible by his malignant 
and low scurrility. If he had any clear 
conceptions, which I very much doubt, for 
invention and imagination were by far his 
most prominent characteristics — if, I sajr, 
he had in his own mind any clear and dis- 
tinct conceptions which he thought were 
true, he certainly was incompetent to unfold 
them clearly or to express them in words ; 
for it is only by divination that a man can 
draw from his various writings any cohe- 
rent and uniform system of doctrine. In- 
deed it would seem as if the fire of his 
laboratory, over which he spent so much 
time, had produced a fever in his brain. I 
The writings which he composed in a crude, i 
bitter, and sarcastic style, should they be I 
handed down to posterity, will cause people j 
to wonder that so many of their fathers 
could admit for their religious teacher and 
guide, one who so audaciously violated every 
principle of good sense and piety.* 

34. Of a totally different character was 
John William Petersen, superintendent at 
Luneburg, a man of a mild and quiet tem- 
per but of a feeble mind, and from the 
luxuriance of his ims^ination very liable to 
deceive both himself and others. In the 
first place, he contended in the year 1691 
that a noble young lady, Rosamond Julia- 
na of Asseburg, whose disordered brain 
made her the subject of a sort of visions, 
actually saw God and reported commands 


Eedet. Hitt. p. 171, &c. which agrees with that given 
by Moahelm.— li. 

1 All his works were printed in 5 vols. 4to, in the year 
1 747, but without naming the place of publication. For 
he was respected by many after his death, and regarded 
as a great teacher of true wisdom. None more readily 
find reftders and patrons than those who abuse every- 
body else and immoderately extol themselves. Dippel 
also ac^red numerous mends by his attention to 
chemist^, in which ho U said to have been well versed, 
and by his medical knowledge. For as all men are 
fofid of rlohes and long life, they readily set a high 
value on those who prc^sedly show them a sure path 
to opulence and old age* The death of Dippel is related 
by numerous writers. 


which she received from him; and about 
the same time he ^blicly defended the 
obsolete doctrine of Christ’s future reign of 
a thousand years on the earth, for that 
oracle had confirmed this, among other 
things, by her authority. This first error, 
as is usual with those who have no control 
over their own minds, afterwards produced 
others. For he with his wife, Joanna 
Eleanora of Merlau who also professed to 
have very great spiritual knowledge, pre- 
dicted a complete future restoration ol all 
things, or the liberation of fcoth wicked men 
and devils from hell, and their deliverance 
from all sin and from its punishment; 
and ho assigned to Christ a twofold hu- 
.man nature, the one celestial and assumed 
before this world was created, and the other 
derived from his mother since the com- 
mencement of time. I pass over other 
opinions of this pair, equally groundless and 
very wide of the common belief. Many 
persons gave assent to these opinions, espe- 
cially among the laity ; but retersen was 
also opposed by great numbers, to whom he 
replied very fully as he had a fruitful 
genius and abundance of leisure. Being 
removed from his office in the year 1692, 
he q^uietly passed the remainder of his life 
' on his estate near Magdeburg, amusing 
j himself with writing letters and books.* 


» Petcracn gave a history of his own life in German, 
first published in 1717, Svo, to which ids wife added her 
life in 1718. Those who wish to investigate the spMt, 
habits, and character of this well-matched pair, will 
find matter enough for their purpose in these autobio- 
graphies. Concerning his movements at LUneburg, see 
the documents in the L/mc/iuldige Nachrichlen^ a.u. 
1748, p. 974, A.P. 1749, p. 30, ‘200, and in many other 
places. Add Muller’s Cimhria IMeraltt, tom. ii. p. 639, 
Ac. [This pious and amiable enthusiast was born at 
Osnabruck in 1649. Nature formed him for a poet, as 
appears from his Urania on the mighty works of God, 
which Leibnitz published with his own amendments. 
Ho was made professor of poetry at Rostock in 1677 . 
Afterwards he was superintendent at Lubec, then court 
preacher at Lutin, and in 1 688 superintetidcnt at Luno- 
burg. He early gave way to a belief in visions and 
special revelations, which led him to maintain a 
literal reign of Christ on the earth during the millen- 
nium, and to believe in a final restoration of all tnings. 
Becoming more and more confirmed in these senti- 
ments, he openly avowed them, both orally and in 
printed works. In 169‘2 he was cited before Uie consis- 
tory at Zelle; and as he could not conscientiously 
refrain from teaching doctrines which he supposed Im- 
mediately revealed to himself and wife and lady Juliana, 
be was deprived of his office; and purchasing an estate 
not far from Magdeburg he there led a retired and reli- 
gious life, chiefiy occupied in defending his principles 
and in labouring to promote practical piety, tUl hia 
death in 1727. He was undoubtedly a considerable 
scholar, and a very sincere and pious man. But his 
poetic Imagination and Ida belief in dreams and visions 
led himi to embrace very singular opinions. He sup- 
posed that prior to the millennium the gospel wovdd be 
preached over all the world, and that all nations wotild 
be converted. The Jews, after becomi^ GhiMs^ 
would be restored to their own land. Then t|H Mrst 
resurrection, that of the ancient saints and ma«;t^ra» 
would take place ; Christ would appear in the etoudi of 
heaven, and living saints would be cau|^t up to meet 
the Lord in the air and be changed. Th^^oith 


I 35. I know not whether I ought to asso- 
ciate with these, Jo^fi Caspar Schade and 
John George Bcesius, good men and earnest 
to promote the salvation of others, but 
ignorant of the way to effect it. The for- 
mer was a minister at Berlin, and among 
the other crude and ill-digested doctrines 
which he advanced, in 1697 he most strenu- 
ously opposed the confession of sins to 
priests which is practised among the Lu- 
therans. His zeal on this subject produced 
considerable commotion both in the church 
and the state. The latter was a preacher 
at Sorau [in lower Lusatia], and in order 
more effectually to overcome the heedless- 
ness and security of men, he denied that God 
continues to be propitious to those sinners 
whose obstinacy he eternally foresaw would 
be incurable to the end of their lives; or, 
what is the same thing, that beyond a cer- 
tain limited time fixed from eternity, he 
would afford them the grace necpsary for 
the attainment of salvation. This opinion 
was thought by not a few divines to be 
injurious to the divine mercy which is 
boundless, and it was therefore combated 
in many publications. Yet it found a 
learned vindicator in Adam Rechenberg, a 
divine of Leipsic, not to mention others of 
less note.* 

36. Among the minor controversies in 
the Lutheran church, I shall assign the first 
place to that which existed between the 
divines of Tubingen and those of Giessen 
from the year 1616 onward. The grand 
point in debate related to the true nature 
and circumstances of that state of Christ, 
which theologians usually call his state of 
humiliation. The parties agreed that the 
man Christ Jesus really possessed divine 
properties and perfections by virtue of the 
hypostatic union, even while he seemed 


Christ would reign a thousand years on the earth over 
a twofold church— the celestial, composed of the risen 
saints and those changed at his coming, and the ter- 
restrial, embracing all other Christians. Religion would 
prevail very generally, but not universally. .At the end 
of the thousand years Satan would be let loose, there 
would be a great apostacy, Christ would come forth 
and destroy the wicked, a new heaven and a new earth 
would appe^ir, and gradually all things would be re- 
stored to order, and holiness, and happiness. Though 
Petersen was first led into these doctrines by supposed 
revelations, and appears always to have founded his 
own belief chiefly on such grounds, yet he believed that 
the Scriptures rightly interpreted— that is, mystically 
explidned— were niU of these doctrines. And hence, in 
order to convince others, he argued much from the 
Bible, particularly from the Apocalypse, and also from 
the ancient Chillasts, especially Origen. His writings 
were voluminous, consisting of mystic interpretations 
of Scripture, defence of his peculiar sentiments, many 
letters, and a, history of his own life. See Schrocckh, 
Jiirchwgeteh. teit der Reformation^ vol. viii. p. 302, &c.; 
UnpartMyisclie Kirchenhistorie, Jena, 1730, vol. ii. p. 
811, &c — Mur. 

1 Those who wish to understand these controvenies 
jmay consult Welch’s Introduction to the Controoerm* 
in the Lutheran Church, written in German. 


divested of all §lory and majesty and ap- 
peared to be a vile servant and malefactor. 
But they disputed whether he actually 
divested himself of the use of those perfec- 
tions while executing the office of high 
priest, or whether he only concealed his use 
of them from the view of men. The divines 
of Tubingen accounted the latter supposi- 
tion to be the fact, while those of Giessen 
regarded the former as more probable. To 
this first and great question others were 
added, which, u I am correct, were rather 
curious than necessary, respecting the mode 
in which God is present throughout the 
created universe, the origin and ground of 
this presence, the true cause of the orani- i 
presence of Christ’s body, and some others. 
On the side of the Tubingen divines there 
appeared and took part, Lucas Osiander, 
Melchior Nicolai, and Theodore Thummius ; 
and on the side of the divines of Giessen, 
Balthazar Menzer and J ustus Feuerborn ; . 
all of whom contended ardently and inge- 
niously, and I wish I could add, always with 
dignity and moderation. But those times 
permitted and sanctioned many things which 
subsequent times have justly required to be 
amenaed. The Saxon theologians in the j 
year 1624, by order of their sovereign, j 
assumed the office of arbiters of the contro- 
versy ; and this office they so executed as 
not to approve entirely the sentiments of 
either party, yet they intimated that the 
views of the Giessen divines were nearer 
the truth than those of the other party.* 
The Tubingen divines refused to admit their 
interference, and perhaps the divines of 
Giessen would in time have done the same. | 
But the public calamities of Germany put 
an end to the contest.' It was therefore | 
never settled, but each party retained its 
own views. * j 

37 . Not long after the rise of this con- 
test, in the year 1621 Herman Rathmann, 
a pious and not unlearned minister of the j 


> J&ger’g Historia Eccleniast. et Polit. Stscul. xvli. 
decenn. lil. p. 329, &c.; Weismann’s Historia Eccks. 
Sacul. xvil. p. 1 178 ; Waloh's Introduction to the Con- 
troversies, &c. [in German], part 1. chap. iv. p. 206, to 
say nothing of Carolus, Arnold, and a hundr^ others. 
[These controversies were natural results of Luther’s 
untenable doctrine of consubstantiation, which sup- 
posed Christ’s body and blood to be always truly present 
with the bread and wine of the eucharist. For on that 
supposition, Christ’s body must often be present in a 
great number of places at the same time, or have a kind 
of ubiquity. To render this at all plausible, resort was 
had to the hypostatic union and to a supposed transfer 
of divine attributes from the superior nature of Christ 
to the inferior. Thus the attributes of matter and of 
mind were confounded, and a local or material presence 
was ascribed to tibe divine nature. From such absurd 
doctrines, stiffly maintained by acute and ingenious 
men, it was unavoidable that they should feel the dilfl- 
cuUies besetting them on every side, and therefore 
should start various theories with the vain hope of ex- 
tricating themselves from embarrassment.— Aiur. 




gospel at Dantzic, a great friend and a 
public recommender of John Arndt’s work 
on True Christianity, was thought by John 
Corvinus his colleague, and by many others, 
to derogate from the authority and effi- 
cacy of the Holy Scriptures. If we may 
believe his opponents, he published in the 
year 1621 in a German work on Christ’s 
gracious kingdom, the following sentiment: 
That the written word of God does not 
possess inherent power and efficacy to en- 
lighten and regenerate the hearts of men 
and to convert them to God ; that this ex- 
ternal word merely points out the way to 
salvation, but does not draw men into it ; 
that God himself by another and an inter- 
nal word, so changes the disposition of 
men that they are enabled to please him. 
This opinion, Corvinus and his associates 
contended, was the same which Schwenk- 
fcld formerly held and which the Mystics 
professed. But whoever shall compare 
together all the writings of Bathmann on 
the subject, will perceive that his adversa- 
ries either did not understand him or have 
perverted his meaning. lie supposed — T. 
That the word of God as contained in the 
Scriptures had indeed the power of con- 
verting men to God, and of renewing their 
hearts. But, II. This power it could not 
exert at all on the minds of corrupt men 
who resisted it. Therefore, III. It was 
necessary that a divine power should either 
precede or accompany it and prepare the 
minds of men for its influence, or remove 
the obstacles which destroyed the efficacy 
of the external word. And thus, IV. By 
this power of the Holy Spirit or this inter- 
nal word, the way was prepared for the ex- 
ternal word to enlighten and renovate the 
souls of men.* There is indeed some dif- 
ference between his views of the efficacy of 
the divine word and the common views of 
the Lutheran church; but if I do not greatly 
deceive myself, whoever shall carefully con- 
sider all that he has written on the subject, 
in his inelegant, nay, often careless manner, 
will be convinced that this difference is but 
small ; and he will perceive that this honest 
man had not the power of communicating 
his thoughts with precision and clearness. 
The controversy spread through the whole 
Lutheran church, the majority following 
the example of the Saxons and condemning 
Rathmann, but others excusing that pious 
and good man. But as he died just as the 
contest was at its height, in the year 1628, 
these great commotions gradually subsided. 


* See Hartknock’s Preusmche Kirchengetchichte., 
book iii. chap. viii. p. 812, &o. ; Arnold's Kirchen-und 
Ketxerhist, part iii. chap. xii. p. 115, &c. ; Muller's 
Oimbria Literata, tom. iii. p. 559, Ac. 


! 38. The private dissensions of some of ! 

the doctors respecting certain propositions 
and opinions, I do not presume to place in 
the list of Lutheran controversies, though 
I perceive some do it ; not so much how- 
ever, if I do not mistake, for the. purpose of 
illustrating and adorning the history of the 
Lutheran church, as to create a prejudice 
against it, and to lower the reputation of 
good men. For no age is so happy and no 
community so well regulated, but that one 
individual is sometimes deemed by another 
to be indiscreet and erroneous. Nor is it 
estimating human nature correctly, to mea- 
sure the state of things throughout a whole 
church by such private opinions of indivi- 
duals. In the writings of John Tarnovius 
and John Affclmann of Rostock, in other 
respects two very meritorious theologians, 
certain modes of expression and some opi- 
nions were censured by their colleagues and 
others. Nor will this excite much surprise 
in one who considers, that the latter might 
misunderstand what was itself well said, and 
that the former might not have known how 
to express correctly what they clearly un- 
derstood.— Joachim Liitkomann, in many 
respects a man of worth, denied that Christ 
remained a true man during the three days 
that he was dead, while others affirmed the 
contrary. This was a controversy about 
words, such as we sec continually arising 
and disappearing among men. Of the 
same kind was the dispute between Henry 
Boetius, a theologian of Helmstadt, and 
Frederick Baldwin, a divine of Wittemberg, 
whether it is in consequence of the merits 
of Christ that the wicked will be restored 
to life hereafter. — John Reinboth, superin- 
tendent in Holstein, like Calixtus, circum- 
scribed the essentials of religion within 
narrower limits than usual, and supposed 
that the Greeks did not err essentially in 
denying that the Holy Spirit proceeded 
from the Son. In both respects many were 
satisfied with him, but others were not; 
and especially John Conrad Dannhauer, a 
very learned divine of Strasburg. Hence 
a controversy arose between those excellent 
men, which was more vehement? than the 
nature of the case demanded.* But let ns 
not refer disputes (ff this character to the 
class of those which show the internal state 
of our church in this century. 

39. Of somewhat greater importance in 
this respect were some controversies which 
did not relate so much to things as to per- 

* See on these controversies generally Arnold's Jfi>- 
eJien-und Ketzerhistorie^ part ii. book xvti. chap. vi. p. 
957, &o. and concerning that of Reinboth in parttcttliur, 
see Muller's Introdiict. ctd Hiitorittm Chertonenu dm- 
brica, par. ii. p. 190, &c. and Cimbria LiteratUr tom. 
il. p. 692. 


sons, or respected the soundness and cor- 
rectness of certain teachers. Men who 
undertake to plead the cause of piety and 
holiness are often carried, by the fervour 
which actuates them, to some extravagance, 
and therefore do not always confine their 
statements to the rigid rules of theological 
accuracy as prescribed by learned divines ; 
and they sometimes borrow the strong and 
splendid, yet figurative and often obscure, 
words and phrases of those who treat of 
the genuine worship of God and of practical 
duties, with good intentions indeed, yet in 
a rude and uncouth style. Hence scarcely 
any fall under the suspicion of despising and 
marring the truth more readily than these 
do. Many such examples occurred in 
this century, and particularly in the case of 
Stephen Prmtorius, a preacher at Salswe- 
clel, and of that most excellent man, John 
Arndt. The former had published in the 
preceding century some tracts calculated 
to arouse the minds of men to solicitude 
about their salvation, and these were re- 
peatedly republished in this century and 
commended by many ; yet they were thought 
by others to abound in expressions and sen- 
timents either directly false or calculated 
to lead to error. And there certainly are 
some unsuitable expressions in those tracts 
which might easily mislead the ignorant, 
and some also which indicate too great 
credulity. Yet whoever will read his 
works with an ingenuous mind will easily 
believe that the writer wrote nothing deceit- 
fully or with an evil design. The cele- 
brated work of Arndt on True Christianity, 
the perusal of which affords delight to so 
many persons even in our own times, was 
too bitterly taxed by Lucas Osiander, 
George Rost, and many others, among 
other faults, with beinor written in a style 
that was debased by Weigelian, Paracelsic, 
and the like phraseology. It is certain that 
this extraordinary man disliked the philo- 
sophy which prevailed in the schools of that 
age, and on the other hand ascribed much 
— I had almost said, too much — to the doc- 
trines and pretentions of the chemists; and 
hence he sometimes used the language of 
those who tell us that fire throws b*ght on 
both religion and nature. But he has been 
absolved from all great errors by the most 
respectable men, espe<ially by Paul Egard, 
Daniel Dilger, Melchior Breler, John Ger- 
hard, Dorsoheaus, and numerous others ; 
and indeed he appears to have derived 
reputation and renown rather than dis- 
grace from those numerous accusations.* 


1 See Anudd'e KirthefMtind KetKerhiti, part U. bo<dc 
xvU. ohep. Vi. p. 940, &c. ; WeiMiiann’s HUtoria Eedes. 
SatcuUxvii, p. 1174, U89 ; Scharfs Supplementum Hist, 


To the class of which we here treat, belongs 
also Valentine Weigel, minister of Tscho- 
pau in Meissen. For though he died in the 
preceding century, yet a preat part of his 
I writings were first published in this, and 
I were attacked by great numbers. I regard 
! him as by no means a corrupt man ; but he 
also was injured by his attachment to the 
chemistry which at that time hovered about 
Germany, and by his dislike or neglect of 
the precepts of sound reason.* 

40. It remains that we notice the chief 
persons among the Lutherans who felt 
themselves strong enough to re-model the 
whole system of theology, or to draw forth 
a new one from their own resources. At 
the head of the list stands Jacob Boehmo, a 
shoemaker of Gorlitz, famous for his vast 
number of both friends and foes, and whom 
his patrons call the German Theosophist. 
Being naturally inclined to search after 
abstruse things, and having learned partly 
from certain books and partly from inter- 
course with some physicians (Tobias Kober, 
Balthazar Walther, and others), the doc- 
trines of Robert Fludd and the Rosecrucians, 
which were then everywhere circulated and 
talked of, he discovered, by means of fire 
and with the aid of his imagination, a kind 
of theology which was more obscure than 
the numbers of Pythagoras or the charac- 
ters of Heraclitus. Those who would 
commend the man for ingenuity, piety, 
veracity, and honesty, may do it without 
contradiction from us ; but those who would 
honour him with the title of a man taught 
by God, or even ofa sound and wise philoso- 
pner, must themselves lack knowledge; 
for he so confuses every subject with che- 
I mical metaphors and with such a profusion 
of obscure terms, that it would seem as if 
he aimed to produce jargon. The heat of 
his exuberant fancy, if 1 do not mistake, 
led him to believe that divipe grace ope- 
rates by the same laws which prevail in the 
physical world, and that men’s souls are 
purified from their pollution and vices in the 
same way in which metals are purged from 
dross. He formerly had, and he still has, a 
very great number of followers, among 
whom the most noted and famous in this 
century were John Lewis Gifttheil, John 
Angelus von Werdenhagen, Abraham von 
Franekenberg, Theodore von Tzetsd), Paul 
Felgenhauer, Quirinus Kuhlmann, John 
James Zimmermann, and others. Some of 
these were not altogether destitute of 


litisqM Amdianat Wittemb. 1727, Svo, and very many 
others. 

* Arnold treats largely of Weigel, yet as usual not 
impartially, in his Kirchen^und KetK^rhistovie, part U. 
book xvii. chap. xvli. p. lOSS. 
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modesty and good sense, but others were 
entirely beside themselves and excited the 
compassion of intelligent men; as, e.g. 
Kuhlmann, who was burned in Muscovy, 
A.D. 1684, and afterwards Gichtel; while not 
one of them managed their affairs so laud- 
ably or prudently, as to procure for the 
sect or its founders any degree of respect 
and commendation from persons of the 
slightest discernment. * 

41. Next after Boehme it appears should 
be mentioned those whom disordered minds 
rendered so presumptuous, that they claimed 
to be prophets divinely raised up and en- 
dued with the power of foretelling future 
events. A large number of such persons 
existed in this age, and particularly during 
the times when the Austrians were contend- 
ing for supremacy against the Germans, 
the Swedes, and the French ; for long ex- i 
perience shows, that there is never a greater 
number of diviners or prophets than when 
great revolutions seem about to take place, 
or when great and unexpected calamities 
occur. The most noted of these were, 
Nicholas Drabiz, Christopher Kotter, and 
Christina Poniatowsky, who have found an 
eloquent patron in John Amos Comenius; 
also Joachim Greulich, Anna Vetteria, Eva 
Marla Frolich, George Reichard, and some 
others. But as no one of them was the 
cause of any great commotions, and as the 
progress of events very soon divested their 
predictions of all their authority, it is 
sufficient to have shown generally, that 
there were among the Lutherans of this 
century some disordered minds who affected 
the honours and the authority of ambassa- 
dors of heaven.* 


1 It is not necessary here to cite authorities, for the 
works of Boehme are in everybody's hands, and the 
books which confute him are nowhere scarce. What 
can be said in favour of the man and his followers may 
be seen In Arnold, who is always most full in extolling 
and lauding those whom others censure. Concerning 
Kuhlmann and his execution, see the Untchuldige 
Nachrichten, a.d. 1748, p. 905, and in many other 
places.— [Boehme however had the good fortune to meet, 
in our days, with a warm advocate and an industrious 
disciple in the late well-meaning but gloomy and 
visionary Mr. William Law, who was for many years 
preparing a new edition and translation of Boehme’s 
works, which he left behind him ready for the press, 
and which have been published in two vols, 4to, since 
his death.-— Mad. [See also the references in the 
addition to Note 2, page 73», above.— R. 

s Arnold has done the world service by accurately 
collecting the visions and acts of these people, in the 
second and third parts of his Kirchen-^nd Ketzerhis- 
torie. For now those who have occasion to investigate 
the subject have the ready means of ascertaining with 
certainty, what was in Itself most probable beforehand, 
that what these persons deemed divine communications 
were the fictions of their own minds led away by their 
imaginations. There was an honest, illiterate man at 
Amsterdam, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Benedict Bahnsen of Holstein, who was so captivated 
with such writings and prophecies, that he carefully 
collected and published them all. His Index Biblio- 
theca was printed after his death, Amsterd. 1670, 4to, 


42. I would give a somewhat more dis- 
tinot account of some who were not indeed 
so wholly beside themselves as to claim to 
be propnets of God, yet sadly deceived 
themselves and others by marvellous and 
strange opinions. Esaias Stiefel and Eze- 
kiel Metn, both of Thuringia, not long 
after the commencement of the century, 
expressed themselves so unusually and so 
improperly that they were thought by 
many to arrogate to themselves divine 
glory and majesty, to the great dishonour 
of God and our Saviour. I can believe 
that though they greatly lacked sound 
sense, yet they were not so far beside them- 
selves, and that they only foolishly imitated 
the lofty and swollen phraseology of the 
mystical writers. Thus they may serve as 
examples to show how much cloudiness and 
folly the constant reading of mystical 
books may spread over uncultivated and 
feeble minds.® Paul Nagel, a professor at 
Leipsic, who had some tincture of mathema- 
tical knowledge, conjectured from the indi- 
cations of the stars mture occurrences both 
in church and state ; and among other 
things professed to be certain, from their 
indications, that a very holy and heavenly 
kingdom of Christ was to be set up on the 
earth.^ 

43. Christian Hoburg of Liineburg, a 
man of an unstable and restless spirit, under 
the assumed names of Elias Prietorius and 
Bernard Baumann, published a vast number 
of invectives against the whole Lutheran 
church, and thereby involved himself in 
various troubles. Yet for a long time, by 
dissimulation and deception, which he doubt- 
less supposed to be lawful, he led the more 
charitable to regard him as less culpable 
than he actually was; and he was accounted 
an acrimonious assailant, not so much of 
religion itself as of the licentiousness and 
vices of those especially who ministered in 
holy things. At length however he ren- 
dered himself universally odious, and went 
over to the Mennonites.® Very similar to 
him though superior in petulance and acri- 
mony, was Frederick Breckling, who being 
rejected from the ministry which he first 
exercised in Holstein and afterwards at 
Zwoll in Holland, continued to extreme old 


embracing a great number of chemical, fanatical, and 
prophetic^ writings. 

* See Thomasius, Historie der Weisheit und Narrheitt 
vol. i. part ill. p. 150 ; Arnold's Kirchen-tmd Ketxer- 
historie, part lil. chap. iv. p. 32. 

* Arnold, supra, part ill. chapl v. p. 88; Garolus* 
Menarabilia Eedes. Sac. xrii. par. i. ilb. 111. cap. Iv 
p. 613. 

& Arnold, ubi supra, part ili. ehap. xlil. p. 180; Caro* 
lus, ubi supra, tom. i. p. 1065 ; Hornbeck, SummaCon- 
trovers, p. 635; MOller, (Smbvia LitercUa, tom. il. p. 
337, &c. 
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age in Holland connected with no religious 
sect. Several of his tracts are extant 
which, although they vehemently urge and 
recommend the cultivation of piety, and 
display implacable hatred against both vice 
and the vicious, yet show the writer to have 
been destitute of the primary virtues of a 
truly pious man — chanty, wisdom, the love 
of truth, meekness, and patience.* It is 
strange that such vehement and heated 
declaimers against the defects of the public 
religion and its ministers, as they profess I 
to be more discerning than all others, should 
fail of discovering, what the most simple 
daily learn by common observation, that 
nothing is more odious and disgusting than 
an angrjr reformer, who is always laying 
about him with sword and dagger; and 
that they should not perceive that it is 
scarcely possible for any. one successfully 
to cure in others the faults with which he 
is himself chargeable. The expectation of 
the millennial kingdom, which seldom ex- 
ists in well-informed minds and which 
generally produces extravagant opinions, 
was embraced and propagated by George 
Lawrence Seidenbecher, a preacher in the 
Saxon region of Eichsfeld, and on this 
account he was deprived of his office.* 

44. We shall close the list of this sickly 
family (for it is not necessary to name a 
great number, since they all pursued much 
the same course) with the most odious and 
the worst of them all, Martin Seidelius, a 
I Silesian of Ohlau, who laboured to estab- 
{ lish a sect in Poland and the neighbouring 
! countries, near the close of the preceding 
I century and the commencement of this, but 
I who.se extreme absurdities prevented his 
I meeting with success even among the Soci- 
niiins. This most daring of men supposed 
that God had indeed promised a Saviour or 
a Messiah to the Jewish nation, but that this 
Messiah had never appeared nor ever would 
appear, because the Jews by their sins had 
rendered themselves unworthy of so great a 
deliverer as this, promised of old to their 
fathers ; that of course Christ was errone- 
ously regarded as the Messiah; that it was 
his only business and office to explain the 
law of nature, which had been greatly ob- 
scured by the fault of men ; and therefore, 
that whoever shall obey this law as ex- 
pounded by Jesus Christ will fulfil all the 


religious duties which God requires of him. 
To render these monstrous opinions more 
defensible and specious, he audaciously 
assailed and discarded all the books of the 
New Testament. The few persons whom 
he brought over to his views were called 
Semi-Judaizers.® If this rash man had 
lived at the present day he would have ap- 
peared much less odious than he did in that 
age. For if we except his singular ideas 
concerning the Messiah, all the rest of his 
system would be highly approved by many 
at the present day, among the English, the 
Dutch, and other nations. 

CHAPTER ir. 

UrSTORT OP THE REFORMED CHURCH. 

1. The Reformed church, as has been 
already remarked, being united not so much 
bv the bonds of a common faith and disci- 
pline as by principles of moderation and 
candour, it will be proper to consider, first, 
whatever relates to this very extensive 
community as a whole, and then the events 
worthy of notice in the several Reformed 
countries. The principal enlargements of 
this community in the seventeenth century 
have already been mentioned in our account 
of the Hessian and Brandenburg commo- 
tions, in the chapter on the Lutheran church. 
We here add that John Adolphus, duke of 
Holstein, in the beginning of this century 
also went over to the side of the Reformed, 
and much hope was indulged that his sub- 
jects would be led gradually to follow his 
example ; but the prince dying in the year 
1616, this hope was frustrated.^ Henry, 
duke of Saxony, in the year 1688 at Des- 
sau exchanged the Lutheran religion in 
which he had been educated for that of the 
Reformed, at the instigation it is said of his 
wife.® In the beginning of the century 
there were many in Denmark who secretly i 
leaned towards the doctrines of the Re- 
formed, and especially in regard to the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper; and who had 


1 Arnold treats of this man in his work so ofton cited, 
part iii. chap. xiii. p. 148, &c. and likewise gives us 
some of his tracts which abundantly show the extreme 
fertility of his genius. Ibid. p. 1110. A formal account 
of him is given by MOller, Cimbtia Literata^ tom. iii. 
p. 72, &c. 

* He is fhlly described by Verpoorten, In his Com- 
ment. de Vita et Institutis G. L. Seidefibec/terit Dant- 
Eio, 1739, 4to. 


! * See Zeltner’s Historia Crvpto- Socinismi Mtorfinu 

tom. 1. p. 268, 335. [His Fundamenta Religiouit Chri>- 
tiance and his Epistola Tree ad Coetum Unitariorum, 
are to be found in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Unitariorum. 
—Schl, [A sect still exists in Russia holding much 
the same doctrines, and bearing the name of Seleznev- 
tschini. See Pinkerton’s Present State qf the Greek 
Church, p. 273, compare p. 228. — Mur. 

< Mbller’s Introduct. ad Wstoriam Chertonesus dm- 
brica, par. il. p. 101, &c. } Pontoppidan’s Annates Fc- 
clesiee Danicee diplomaticiy tom. iii. p. 691, 3cc. 

& See Mcebius, Selectee Disputat. Theolog. p. 1137.^ 
This prince pubUshed a Confession of his Faith, which 
being attack^ by the Lelpsio divines by public authority, 
Isaac de Beausohre, who was then pastor of the church 
of Magdeburg, coinposed a vindication of it, Defense de 
la Doctrine aes ReformAes^ et en particulier de la Con- 
fession de Foy de S. A. Monsetgneur le Due Henry 
de Saxe, centre un Linre composi par la FactUU de 
Tlseelo^ de Leipsic, Magdeb. 1694, 8vo. 
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received their instruction from Nicholas 
Hemming and other friends of Melancthon. 
But this class of persons lost all hope, 
courage, and influence, after the year 1614, 
when John Canute, a bishop who had too 
openly avowed his good-will towards Calvi- 
nistic opinions, was deprived of his office.* 
It is well known moreover that the Reformed 
reli^on was transplanted by the Dutch and 
the English into Africa, Asia, and America; 
and in various parts of those continents 
very flourishing Reformed churches were 
established ; and among the Lutherans also, 
in various places, liberty was granted to 
the French, German, and English Reformed 
freely to set up their worship. 

2. Of all the public calamities which 
diminished the splendour and the prosperity 
of the Reformed community, the greatest 
and most lamentable was the subversion of 
the French church, renowned for so many 
distinguished men. From the time of 
Henr^ IV. the Reformed church in France 
constituted a kind of state or commonwealth 
within the commonwealth, being fortified 
by great privileges and rights and pos- 
sessing among other things for its security 
towns and castles, and especially the very 
strong fortress of Rochelle, all which places 
were garrisoned with their own troops. 
This community was not always under 
leaders of sufficient foresight and attachment 
to the crown. Hence sometimes (for the 
truth should not be concealed), when civil 
wars or commotions broke out, this commu- 
nity took the side of those who were opposed 
to the king, engaged at times in enterprises 
which the king disliked, too openly sought | 
alliance and friendship with the Dutch and 
the English, and undertook or aimed at 
other things inconsistent, apparently at least, 
with the public peace and the supreine 
authority of the king. Hence king Lewis 
XIIL from the year 1621, waged war with 
the Reformed party; and the prime minister 
of France, cardinal Richelieu, was persuaded 
that France would never be safe and enjoy 
peace until this community was prostrated, 
and deprived of its fortifications, castles, 
strong towns, and high privileges. Riche- 
lieu, after various conflicts and numerous 
efforts, at last obtained his object. For in 
the year 1628, after a long and difficult 
siege, he took Rochelle, the chief fortress of 
the Reformed community, and reduced it 
to subjection to the king; and this city 
being captured, the Reformed community 
in France was prostrate, and being deprived 
of its fortresses, could depend upon nothing 


1 Pontoppidan’a Annales Eeclet, Danica, torr.. lii. 
p. «<)<$, &c. 


but the king’s clemency and good pleasure.* 
Those who judge of this transaction by the 
principles of state policy deny that it was 
a violation of all justice and equity, because 
such communities in the bosom of a king- 
dom or state are pernicious and most 
hazardous to the public peace and safety. 
And if the French court had stopped here, 
and had left safe and inviolate to the Re- 
formed their liberties of conscience and 
religion, purchased with so much blood and 
by such great achievements, perhaps the 
Reformed could and would have borne the 
immense loss of their liberties and rights 
with equanimity. 

3. But the French court was not content 
with this measure of success; having de- 
stroyed that species or form of civil polity 
which had been annexed to the Reformed 
church, and which afterwards was deemed 
adverse to the regal power, the court next 
attacked the church itself and its religion, 
contrary to the plighted faith of the kings. 
At first milder measures were resorted to, 
promises, caresses, conciliatory expositions 
of the doctrines most offensive to the Re- 
formed, and similar measures, both with the 
chief men of the Reformed community and 
with the more learned and eminent oi their 
ministers ; and Richelieu especially spared 
neither pains nor artifices which he thought 
might have any influence to draw the Re- 
formed insidiously into the Romish church. 
But as little or nothing was effected by 
all these measures, the Catholic bishops 
especially resorted to sophistry, persecution, 
the most unrighteous laws, and all the means 
which either blind passion or ingenious 
malice could invent, in order gradually to 
exhaust the people who were so hateful to 
them, and compel them against their choice 
reluctantly to join the standard of the 
Roman pontiff*. Many, being overcome by 
their troubles and their grievous suflTerings, 
yielded, others left the country, but the 
greatest part firmly persisted in the religion 
of their fathers. 

4. At length under Lewis XIV. after all 
artifices, snares, and projects had been 
exhausted in vain, the prelates of the Gallic 
church and the Jesuits, to whom the king 
was accustomed to listen, determined that 
this most resolute body of people must be 
extirpated b^ violence and war, and be 
crushed as it were by a single stroke. 
Overcome by their arguments and importu- 


S See Le Clerc's I'io du Cardinal Richelieu, tome i. 
p. 69, 77, 177, 199, 269; Lo Vassor's Hittoire de Louis 
XIII. tome iii. p. 676, Ac. ; tome iv. p. 1, Ac. and the 
subsequent volumes. Add the duke of Sully (a firiend 
to Henry IV. himself one of the Reformed, but not dis- 
posed to conceal the errors of his church), M^moirest 
tome iii. iv. v. 
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nate supplications, Louis, in the year 1685, 

I with the approbation and applause of the 
Roman pontiff, in violation of all laws 
human and divine, repealed the edict of 
Nantes, by which his ^andfather had 
granted to the Reformed the liberty of 
worshipping God according to their own 
consciences, and commanded his Reformed 
subjects to return to the religion of their 

{ irogenitors. The consequence of this most 
amentable decree was that a vast multitude 
of French people abandoned their country 
to the immense detriment of France,^ and 
sought new residences in various parts of 
Europe, in which they might freely serve 
God ; and others, whom the extreme vigi- 
lance of their enemies prevented from 
acquiring safety by flight, the soldiers 
compelled by a thousand modes of torture, 
vexation, and suffering, to profess with 
their lips and to exhibit in their outward 
conduct that Romish religion which they 
abhorred in their hearts.* From this un- 
righteous act of the king (on other occasions 
so magnanimous) it ma^ be seen how the 
Roman pontiffs and their adherents stand 
affected towards those whom they call here- 
tics; and that they regard no treaty and no 
oath too sacred and too solemn to be vio- 
lated, if the safety or the interests of their 
church demand it. 

5. The Waldenses inhabiting the valleys 
of Piedmont, who have been already men- 
tioned as entering into a union with the 
church of Geneva, were harassed nearly 
throughout this century by the very cruel 

1 See the excellent remarks and observations of 
Armand de la Chapelle on this subject, In his Life of 
Isaac de Beausobro, subjoined to the posthumous notes 
of the latter on the New Testament, p. 2r)9, &c. [The 
edict of Nantes, which gave free toleration to the Fro- 
testants, was drawn up and sanctioned by Henry IV. 
in the year 1598, and confirmed by Lewis XIII. the 
year after he assumed the sceptre, a . d. 1 6 1 3. Its revoca- 
tion in 168^ v(M preceded by the despatch of soldiers 
Into all the pronnoes to compel the Protestants to 
abandon their religion. Notwithstanding the great 
pains taken to prevent their escape from the kingdom, 
some say half a million and others say eight hundred 
thousand Protestants found their way to foreign coun- 
tries. Nearly forty thousand are said to have passed 
over to England, whence many of them came to the 
United States of America. Vast numbers settled in 
Holland, and large numbers in the Protestant states of 
Germany, particularly in Prussia and in Switzerland 
and Denmark. See Gifford's History qf France^ vol. 
Iv. p. ,35, 92, 421, &c. ; Schroeckh, Kirchmgetch. text 
der Rc/omifttion, vol. viii. p. 470, &c. — Mur. 

* No one has illustrated these events more fully than 
Benoit, Histoire de I' Edit de Nantes, a noble work, 
published at Delft, 1693, Ac. In 5 vols. 4to. See also 
V oltalre, Siecte de Louis X I V. tome il, p. 229. [The first 
two volumes of Benoit’s Histoire, &c. have been trans- 
lated Into English. See also Browning’s History qf 
the Huguenots, chap. 59, 60, and 61; . and Smedley’s 
History qf the He/onned Religion in France, vol. ill. 
chap. 24 and 25; but especially Rulhidre, Edaircisse- 
ments hist, sisr les Causes de la Re nocation de V Edit de 
Nantes, 1788. This valuable work has been translated 
into English by Mr. D. D. Scott, with additional con- 
tributions, under the title of The Suppression of the 
Reformation in France, Lond. 1840. — n. 


devices and machinations of the instruments 
of the Roman pontiff ; but especially in the 
years 1655, 1686, and 1696, they were so 
oppressed and persecuted that with diffi- 
culty they escaped being exterminated.* 
Those who survived these frequent but- 
cheries owed their precarious and dubious 
safety to the assiduous intercessions of the 
Dutch, the English, and the Swiss, with the 
duke of Savoy. In Germany the church 
of the Palatinate, which was once a princi- 
pal branch of the Reformed community, 
gradually suffered so much diminution from 
the year 1685, when the government passed 
into the hands of a Catliolic prince, that 
from holding the first rank it was depressed 
to almost the lowest among the Reformed 
churches of Germany.^ 

6. The distinguished merits of the Re- 
formed in regard to every species of useful 
knowledge are so well known to all, that wo 
shall not dwell upon them. We shall also 
omit the names of the great and distin- 
guished authors whose works procured 
permanent fame for themselves and great I 
advantage to others, because it is difficult ' 
amid so great a number to select the best.* i 


* I.cger, Histoire Generoh des Ellises Vaudoises, part 
ii. chap. vi. p. 72, Ac.; Gilles, Histoire Ecclhiastique ! 
des Kglises f'audoises, chap. xlix. p. 353, Ac. There is i 
c.xtant a particular history of the calamities sustained 
by the Waldenses, in the year 1G86, printed at Rotter- 
dam, 1688, 12mo. [See also an Account of the late 
persecutions of the Waldenses by the duke of Savoy 
and the French king, in 1686, printed, Oxford, 1688, 
4to ; and Boyer’s History qf the J'audois, chap, xii.- 
xxl. p. 72, Ac. — 3/Mr, [Still more useful is the 
History of the Evangelical Churches in the Falhys 
of Piedmont, Lond. 1058, fol. compiled by Sir SamuVl 
Morland, Cromwell’s cominibsioner to the duke of 
Savoy in behalf of tliis oppressed people— one of the 
noblest euU'rprlses of the Protector. For the amount 
collected for their relief in England and Ireland at this 
period, sec Reid’s Hist, of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, vol, ii. p. 804, note 27. 

* So© Struve’s PfdiziscJie Kirchenhistorie, chap. xiii. 
sec. 23-72. The Palatinate, so long as its princes pro- 
fessed the Reformed religion, was to the Reformed 
churches what Saxony formerly was to the Lu- 
theran, that is, the bond of their external onion ; 
and the Palatine church was the most respectable 
among the German Reformed, as the Saxon church 
was among the Lutherans. It kept up a constant 
intercourse with England and Holland. But after 
the death of the electoral prince Charles Lewis, when 
the electoral dignity passed to the Catholic branch 
of the family, this church lost a great part of its pre- 
eminence. On the other hand, the Brandenburg church 
rose in respectability as the power of the house of 
Brandenburg increased, so that at the present day the 
church of Brandenburg holds the rank which was once 
held by that of the Palatinate.— 

* The list of the eminent divines and men of learning 
who were ornaments to the Reformed church in the 
seventeenth century is Indeed extremely ample. A mong 
those who adorned Great Britain, shall always re- 
member with peculiar veneration the immortal names 
of Newton, Barrow, Cudworth, Boyle, Chillingworth, 
Ussher, Bedell, Hall, Pocock, Fell, Lightfoot, Ham- 
mond, Calamy, Walton, Baxter, Pearson, Stillingfleet, 
Mede, Parker, Oughtred, Surnet, Tlllotson, and many 
others well known in the literary world. In Germany 
we find Pareus, Scultetus, Fabricius, Alting, Pelargiis, 
and Ber^ius. In Switzerland and Geneva, Hospinlan, 
the two Buxtorfs, Hettinger, Heidegger, and Turretin. 



In philosophy, Aristotle was everywhere 
the sole guide and lawgiver for a long time, 
just as amon^ the Lutherans ; still the very 
same Aristotle that is pCRirtrayed to us by 
the Scholastic writers. But his authority 
gradually became very much diminished 
from the times of Gassendi and Des Cartes. 
For many of the French and Dutch adopted 
the Cartesian, philosophy upon its first 
appearance, and a large part of the English 
chose Gassendi for their guide and teacher. 
This was exceedingly otfeiisive to the Aris- 
totelians, who everywhere, but most pug- 
naciously in Holland, laboured to persuade 
the people that immense danger to religion 
and the truth was to be apprehended from 
the abandonment of Aristotle ; nor would 
they suffer themselves to bo ousted from 
the schools.* But the splendour of the 
increasing light and the iniluence of liberty 
compellea the pertinacious sect to yield and 
be silent, so that the lleformed doctors at 
the present day philosophise as freely as the 
Lutherans do. Yet I am not sure that 
Aristotle does not still exercise a secret 
sway in the English universities. * This at 
least I could easily prove, that in the times 
of Charles II. James II. and William III. 
while the mathematical philosophj^ prevailed 
nearly throughout Great Britain, yet at 
Oxford and Cambridge the old philosophy 
was in higher repute with some than the 
new discoveries. 

7. The expositors of Scripture among 
the Reformed who adorned the commence- 
ment of the century, all trod in the steps 
of Calvin ; and according to his example, 
they did not search after recondite mean- 
ings and types, but investigated solely the 
import of the words of the sacred writers. 
But this uniformity in process of time was 
done away by the influence of two very 
distinguished interpreters, Hugo Grotius 
and John Cocceius. The former, departing 
but slightly from Calvin’s manner, investi- 
gates only the literal sense in the books of 


In the churclies and academies of Holland, we meet 
with the following learned divines, Drusus, Amama, 
Gomar, Rivet, Cloppenburg, Vossius, Cocceius, Voe- 
tius, Des Marets, Heidan, Momma, Bumian, Wittichius, 
Hornbeck, the Spanheims, Le Moyne, De Mastricht; 
among the French doctors we may reckon Cameron, 
Ghamier, Du Moulin, Mestrezat, Blondel, Drclincourt, 
Dailld, Amyraut, the two Cappels, De la Place, Gam- 
stole, Oroy, Morns, Le Blanc, Pajon, Bochart, Claude, 
Alix, Juneu, Basnage, Abbadle, Beausobre, Lenfant, 
Martin, Des Vignoles, Ac. — BAact. [Maclaine has 
inexcusably omitted here among the English divines, 
the names of Selden, Owen, Howe, Charnoidc, and other 
eminent Nonconformists; while he has not conde- 
scended to mention a single Scottish writer, though 
Rutherford, Baillie, Gillespie, and others among the 
Presbyterians, and Spottlswood, Leighton, and others 
among the Episcopidians, were worthy of being no- 
ticed.—/;. 

1 See Baillct, VU da 3/. dei Cariet^ in numerous pas- 
sages. ' 


both the Old Testament and the New, con- 
siders the predictions of the ancient pro- 
phets as being all fulfilled in events anterior 
to the coming of Christ, and therefore in 
the letter of them as not to be applied to 
Christ; yet he supposes that in some of 
those prophecies, especially in those which 
the writers of the New Testament apply to 
Christ, there is, besides the literal sense, a 
secret or mystical sense concealed under the 
persons, events, and things described, which 
relates to Christ, to his history and media- 
tion. Very different were the principles of 
Cocceius. He supposed that the whole Old 
Testament history exhibited as in a kind of 
mirror the history of Christ and of the 
Christian church, and that the predictions 
of the ancient prophets in their literal im- 
port treated of Jesus Christ ; and that what- 
ever was to occur in the Christian church 
down to the end of time was all prefigured 
in the Old Testament, in some places more 
clearly and in others less so.* Each of 
these men had a multitude of followers and 
disciples. With the former were, besides 
the Arminians, those adherents to the old 
Calvinistic system who, from Gisbert Voet, 
the principal antagonist of Cocceius, were 
called Voetians; also many of the English, 
and a great number of the French. The 
latter were highly admired by not a few of 
the Dutch, th^e Swiss, and the Germans. 
Yet there are many who stand intermediate 
between those two classes of interpreters, 
agreeing with neither throughout but with 
each in part. Moreover, neither the Gro- 
tian interpreters nor the Cocceian are all of 
the same description, but each class is sub- 
divided into various subordinate classes. 
No small portion of the English Episcopa- 
lians, despising these modem guides, think 
the first doctors of the primitive church ought 
to be consulted, and that the sacred books 
should be expounded just as the Fathers 
expounded them. 

8. The doctrines of Christianity were 
disfigured among the Reformed, as among 
the Lutherans, by the colouring of the • 
Peripatetic or rather the Scholastic sects. 

* It is commonly said, Cocceius finds Christ every- 
where but Grotius nowhere, in the pages of the Old 
Testament. The first part of the adage is most true ; tlie 
last is not so true. For Grotius, as his commentaries 
fully show, does find Christ in many passages of the Old 
Testament, though in a diflferent way from Cocceius; 
that is, not in the words but in the things and the per- 
sons. [Sec on Grotius and Cocceius, as biblical ex- 
positors, Conybeare’s Bampton Lecturetfor 1824, p. 289, 
&c.— R. 

t These are expressly refitted by the learned Daniel 
Whitby, in his Dixtertatio da Scripturarum Interpret 
tatione xectmdum Patrum Commmtariot, London, 1714, 
8vo. [Whitby has here collected the absurd and whimr 
sical expositions of the fathers, and placed them togo 
ther in their most ridiculous attitude. See Maclaine’s 
note.— 3/ur. 
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The entire subjugation of these doctrines 
to the empire of Aristotle, and their reduc- 
tion to the form of a Peripatetic science, 
was first resisted by the Arminians, who 
followed a more simple mode of teaching 
and inveighed loudly against those divines 
who subjected the doctrines relating to 
man's salvation to the artificial distinc- 
tions and phraseology of the schools. Next 
followed the Cartesians and the Cocceians ; 
the former of whom applied the principles 
of their philosophy to the explication of 
revealed truth, while the latter supposed 
that the whole system of theology would 
appear to the best advantage if dressed up 
in the form and garb of a divine covenant 
with men. But grave and wise men among 
the Reformed were pleased with neither of 
these. For they objected that the sacred 
doctrines would be rendered equally obscure 
and intricate by the Cartesian distinctions 
and peculiar conceptions, as by the Peripa- 
tetic definitions and divisions; and the 
application of the analogy of a covenant to 
the whole of theology was productive of 
this evil among others, which no good man 
can approve, that it causes the phraseology 
and tne subtle distintjtions of the forum to 
be transferred to the schools of theology, 
and to produce there vain and futile dis- 
putes about things the most sacred. Most 
of the English and the French would not 
consent to be thus trammelled, but treated 
both doctrinal and practical theology freely 
after the manner of the Arminians. 

9. As already observed in another place, 
William Ames, an Englishman, was the 
first among the Reformed who attempted 
to elucidate and arrange the science of 
morals as distinct from that of dogmatics.* 
But he is dry, and writes more for the 
schools than for common life. Afterwards 
the Arminians (who it appears were much 
more zealous to perfect that part of theo<% 
logy which regulates the life and the heart, 
than that which informs the understanding) 
induced great numbers to attempt some- 
thing more useful and more popular in this 
department. The French, however, and the 
English excel the others in facility, acute- 
ness, and solidity. Among the I'rench, to 
mention no others, Moses Amyraut, a man 
of distinguished energy and acuteness of 
mind, first produced in French, though in 
a style now obsolete, a complete system of 
moral science, from which those who have 
more recently obtained much reputation by 
their writings, John la Placette and Bene- 

* In his book, De Con$&entia et ejut Jure vel Catibust 
Amsterd. 1630, 4to, 1640 and 1670, 12mo. It was 
also published in a German translation, by Harsdorfer, 
Muramberx, 1654.~iSt’/i/. [See above, notes 3 and 4, 
p. 681.— Jtfur. 


diet Pictet, appear to have profited not a 
little.* Among the English, during the | 
immense convulsions of the civil wars, the 
Presbyterians especially and the Indepen- 
dents endeavoured by various works to 
subserve the cause of piety. Some of these 
(as the nation is naturally grave and in- 
clined towards austerity) are too rigorous 
and regardless of man’s condition, while 
others manifestly incline towards the pre- 
cepts of the Mystics. When Hobbes sub- 
jected all religion to the sovereign will of 
princes, and laboured to subvert altogether 
the natural distinction between right and 
wrong, he roused up great and discerning 
men, Cumberland, Sharrock, Cudworth, 
and others,® to lay open the primary sources 
of right and justice and to purify them from 
misrepresentations, by which they contri- 
buted very much to the illustration and 
confirmation of Christian holiness. , ■ ! 

10. At the beginning of the century, the 
Genevan school was in such reputation I 
throughout the Reformed world, that nearly | 
all resorted to it who were not prevented 
by the narrowness of their worldly circum- ^ 
stances from aspiring after the best education i 
and the highest attainments in theological 
knowledge.* Hence the opinions of Calvin | 
and his pupils respecting the divine decrees j 
and grace readily spread everywhere, and | 
were introduced into all the schools. Yet 
there was nowhere any public ordinance or 
test which compelled the religious teachers 
not to believe or to teach diflerently from 
the Genevans.® Of course there were many 


* Amyrant’s work entitled Morale Chretienne was 1 
printed in 1652, 6 vols, 8vo La Placette’s work was 
entitled, Essais de morale anec la suite^ Hague, 1706, 8 
vols. 12tno, and w as published in a German translation, 
Jena, 1719 and 1728. Pictet’s work was entitled. La 
Morale Chretienne, ouV Art debien vivre, Geneva, 1710, 

2 vols. 4to. This work was so satisfactory to the Catho- 
lics, that the countess of Sporck had it translated into 
German, omitting the passages offensive to the Catho- 
lics, and printed it at her own cost, Prague, 1711. — Schl. 

2* See Leland's Eiew qf the Deistical l^riterSt vol. i. 
p. 48. — Mad. 

^ The high reputation which the Genevan academy | 
once had, gradually declined, after the establishment of ; 
the Dutch republic and the erection of the universities 
of Leyden, Francker, and Utrecht. 

» Besides Grotius, who evinces this in his Apologetic 
cum already mentioned, see Coomhart, a Hollander, 
well known by the controversies he produced in his 
Dutch tracts written near the close of the [preceding] 
century, in which he assails the doctrine of absolute 
decrees. I have npw before me his Dolinghen des Ca^ 
techismi ende der Predicanten, Utrecht, 1590, 8vo; Van 
de tulatinghe ende decrete Godet Bedenkinghe, qf de 
heylighe Schrift als Johan Calvin ende Bexa deervan 
leeren, Altona, 1672, 8vo; Orsacken ende middden van 
der Menschen saligheid ende Verdoemenisse, 1603, 8vo. 
Of this man Arnold treats in the second vol. of his 
Kirchen~und Ketzerhistorie, in several places. [Espe- 
cially part ill. chap. vi. vol. ii. p. 377, &o. ed. 1741, 
where his life and controversies are stated at length.— 
Mur.'} James Arminius, while a minister at Amster- 
dam, being directed by the Consistory to refute the 
writings of Coornhart, was converted to his doctrines ! 
by the perusal of his writings, and therefore defended j 
them against the Reformed. — SchL 
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HISTORY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH. 


persons living here and there who either 
disagreed altogether with the Genevans ^ or 
qualified in some measure their doctrine. 
And even those who took the side of the 
Genevans had some dissension among them- 
selves. For while most of them supposed 
that God only permitted the first man to 
sin, but did not decree his apostacy, ©.thers 
went fiirther, and were so daring as to 
maintain that God from all eternity, in 
order to place his justice and his free 
grace in the clearest fight, had decreed the 
lamentable transgression of Adam, and had 
so disposed everything that our first parents 
could not avoid or escape the transgression. 
The latter were called Supralapsarians in 
distinction from the former, who were called 
Infralapsarlans. 

1 1 . Disregarding the points in which they 
differed, as being of small moment, both 
laboured with united strength to put down 
those who maintained that God is most 
graciously disposed towards all mankind. 
Hence a great sclu’sm arose soon after the 
commencement of the century, which never 
could be healed. James Arminius, profes- 
sor of theology at Leyden, rejected the 
Genevan views, and embraced the Lutheran 
doctrine concerning grace, which excludes 
no one absolutely from eternal^ salvation. 
He was joined by many persons in Holland 
who were distinguished both for learning 
and the stations they filled. On the other 
hand, he was most strenuously opposed by 
Francis Gomarus, his colleague, and by the 
principal teachers in the universities. The 
rulers of the commonwealth recommended 
moderation, and supposed that both opi- 
nions might be taught in a free state without 
injury to religion. After long altercation 
and violent contests, by order of Maurice, 
prince of Orange,* this controversy was 
submitted to the judgment of the whole 
church, and was discussed in a council held 
at Dort in 1618. There were present in 
the council, besides the best' theologians of 
Holland, representatives of the English, 
the Palatines, the Swiss, the Bremensians, 

I 

1 For example, Henry Hullinger, a famous divine at 
Zurich, who clearly declared in favour of universal 
grace. See Turretin’s Letter to Wake, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the Bibliothkque Germanique, tome xili. 
art. ii. p. 92, &c. and Hildebrand’s Orthodoxa Declura^ 
tio Jrticulorum Triurri, p. 295, &c. ; and even in 
Holland, at the establishment of the university of Ley- 
den, John Holmann, a uniyersalist, was appointed first 
professor of theology. See Brandt’s Ilidory qf the 
Reformation in the Nethertandx, book lx. and the //»V- 
foire Abrege de la Reformation de Brandt^ tome i. p. 
229, SiC.—Schl. 

* It was not by the authority of prince Maurice, but 
by that of the States-general, that the national synod 
was assembled at Dort. The States were not indeed 
unanimous; three of the seven provinces protested 
against the holding of the synod, viz. Holland, Utrecht, 
and Overyssel.— iHrtcL 


and the Hessians. Before this tribunal the 
Arminians lost their cause and were pro- 
nounced corruptors of the true religion, and 
those among the Genevans who are called 
Infralapsarlans triumphed. The Supralap- 
sariau party indeed had supporters and 
advocates who were neither few nor inac- 
tive, but the moderation and impartiality 
of the English divines especially, prevented 
their doctrines from obtaining the sanction 
of the Synod. The Infralapsarians also would 
not have obtained all they desired [against 
the Arminians] if things could have gone 
according to the wishes of the Bremensian 
divines, who for weighty reasons did not 
choose to be at variance with the Lutherans.® 

12. Whether this victory over the Armi- 
nians was on the whole advantageous or 
detrimental to the doctrinal views of the 
Genevans and to the Reformed church, may 
be justly questioned. This is most certain, 
that after the time of the council of Dort 
the doctrine of absolute decrees began to 
decline and to sink more and more; and 
stern necessity obliged its defenders to re- 
cognise as brethren those who either openly 
coincided with the Arminians, or at least 
boro a near resemblance to them. The 
Arminians who were at first condemned, 
and whose leaders were men of great elo- 
quence and of superior genius as well as 
learning, being irritated by banishments, 
legal penalties, and various other injuries, 
attacked their foes with so much vigour 
and eloquence that vast numbers became 
persuaded of the justice of their cause. 
Among the Dutch themselves, the provinces 
of Friesland, Zealand, Utrecht, Groningen, 
and Guelderland, could not be persuaded 
to receive the decrees of the synod of Dort. 
And though after the lapse of many years, 
in 1651 these provinces were at length 
prevailed upon to declare their pleasure 
that the Reformed religion, as it was settled 
at Dort, should be maintained and defended; 
yet the greatest jurists among the Dutch 
maintain that this decision cannot have the 
force of a real and absolute law.^ England, 
through the influence especially of William 
Laud, went over to the side of the Armi- 
nians immediately after the synod of Dort; 
and down to our times, it has not so much 
neglected as actually despised and con- 
temned the decisions of that council.® And 

8 The writers on these transactions will bo men- 
tioned below in the chapter on the Arminian church. 

< See the illustrious Von Bynckershoeck’s Qucustio^ 
nwn Juris Publid Libri duo, Leyden, 1737» 4to, lib. U. 
cap. xviii. 

^ Lintrup’s Dissert, de Contemptu Concilii Dordra- 
ceni in Anglia, in the Dus. Theologica of Masius, 
tom. \. No. 19. [See king James's injunctions to the 
bishops, A.D. 1G22, in lUeoV a History the Puritans, 
vol. ii. chap. ii. p. 153. — Mur. 
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this was almost a necessary occurrence, 
since the English wished to conform their 
church to the institutions, opinions, and 
rules of the first centuries ; and the Fathers, 
as they are called, before Augustine, as- 
signed no limitation to the grace and good- 
will of God. Although the French at first 
seemed to favour the decisions of Dort, 
yet because those decisions were very offen- 
sive to the papists among whom they lived, 
they soon after began to think and to teach 
very diversely from them. Among the 
Germans, neither the churches of Branden- 
burg nor those of Bremen would suffer their 
teachers to be tied down to the opinions of 
the Dutch. Hence the liberty of free 
thought respecting grace and predestination, 
which seemed to be wholly extinguished 
and suppressed at Dort, rather acquired 
life and activity from the transactions there; 
and the Reformed church soon became 
divided into Universalists and Semi-TJni- 
versalists, Supralapsarians and Infralapsa- 
rians,* who, though they dislike each other 
and sometimes get into contention, yet are 
prevented by various causes from attacking 
and overpowering one another by open 
war. What is very remarkable, we have in 
our own times seen Geneva itself, the parent, 
nurse, and guardian of the doctrine of abso- 
lute decrees and particular grace, not onljr 
become kind and gentle towards the Armi- 
nians, but also herself almost an Arminian.* | 


* Universalists are those among the Reformed who 
teaoh the universal grace of God towards all apostate 
men, and consequently also a universal atonement and 
a call to all men. They are however divided Into two 
classes. Some ascribe to the means of grace which God 
aifords sufficient power to enlighten and sanctify all 
men, and teach that it depends on the voluntary con- 

■. duct of men whether the grace of God shall produce Its 
effects on them or not. These, who are sometimes called 
absolute (unconditional) Universalists, are by Mosheim 
denominated simply Universalists, Others maintain 
that God indeed wishes to make all men happy, but only 
on the condition of their believing ; and that this faith 
originates from the sovereign and irresistible operation 
of God, or frpm the free, unconditional, and sovereign 
election of God. These, who are sometimes called hypo- 
thetical (conditional) Universalists, and who scarcely 
differ except in words from the Infralapsarians, are by 
Mosheim denominated Seml,Universali8t8. The Supra- 
lapsarians, to which class belonged Beza, Francis 
Gomarus, and Gisbert Voetiws, not only teach uncon- 
ditional election, but they place this election anterior to 
the purpose of God to create men and to their apostapy. 
The Infralapsarians, on the contrary, rnahe this uncon- 
ditional election to be subsequent to the foreseen 
apostacy. Both these last are also called [in distinc- 
tion from the Universalists] Particularists. But it is 
to be hoped that when sound interpretation shall be- 
come prevalent in the Reformed churches, these parties, 
which are the unha]^py offspring of a disputatious 
spirit and of ignorance of the original languages, will 
at length entirely cease . — SchL 

* The Genevan church, which in Mosheim’s day had 
become “ almost an Arminian,” soon became not almost 
but altogether Arminian, afterwards Arian, and ulti- 
mately Socinian ; but from this extreme point of 
depression a reaction appears to have begun, and she 
seems not unlikely to revert to the profession of the 


13. The French church while it remained 
inviolate thought proper to deviate in many 
particulars from the common rule of the 
Reformed; and this appears from many 
proofs to be owing principally to this one 
cause, that it might in some measure be 
relieved from a part of the hatred under 
which it laboured, and from that load of 
odious consequences which the papists 
charged upon the Genevan doctrines. Hence 
the books of the theologians of Sedan and 
Saumur, which were composed after the 
sjrnod of Dort, contain many things quite 
similar and kindred not only to the Lu- 
theran sentiments concerning grace, pre- 
destination, the person of Christ, and the 
efficacy of the sacraments, but also to some 
opinions of the Romanists. The commence- 
ment of this moderation may be traced 
back, I think, to the year 1615, when the 
opinion of John Piscator, a divine of Her- 
born, respecting the obedience of Christ, 
was tacitly received or at least pronounced 
void of error* in the Synod of the Isle 
of^ France, although it had before been 
rejected and exploded in other French 
Synods. ♦ Piscator supposed that our Saviour 
did not satisfy the divine law in our stead 
by his obedience, but that he as a man was 
bound to obey the divine will, and therefore 
could not merit anything with God for 
others by keeping the law. It will be easy 
for those who understand the papal doc- 
trines to see how much aid this opinion 
affords to the papists, in confirming the 
sentiments they commonly inculcate re- 
specting the merit of good works, the power 
of man to obey the law, and other points.® 


* Aymon, j4ctes de tons let Synodef Nntionaux det 
Egtises R^prmves de France, tomo ii. p. 27{>, 276. 

* See Aymon, ubi mpra, tome i. p. 301, 400, 467, 
tome ii. p. 13; Bossuet, Histaire des Variations des 
Fglises Protestanies, livr. xil. tome ii. p. 268. To Bos- 
suet thus tauntingly reproaching, as is his custom, tlie 
changeablencss of the Reformed, Basnage appears to 
have made a poor reply in his Histoire de ttgUse, tome 
ii. p, 1533, &c. [There manifestly was spme change in 
the views of the French divines in regard to Piecator's 
sentinjents; for they repeatedly and expressly con- 
demned thepn in several of their synods, and afterwards 
yielded up the point. Hence Basnage could not deny 
the fact. But was this change of opinion any way 
reproachful to the French clergy ? Bossuet thought it 
was, but candid men will perhaps judge otherwise.— 
Mur, 

» Maclaine is much offended with Mosheim for inti- 
mating that Piscator’s opinions aiforded support to the 
popish doctrines of the merit of good works, man's 
ability to obey the law, Ac. And indeed it would be 
difficult to maintain the connexion supposed by Mo- 
sheim. It Is also true, as Maclaine states, that Piscator’s 
doctrine, by denying that even Christ himself could 
perform any works of supererogation, cut up by the 
roots the popish doctrine that a vast number of com- 
mon saints have performed such w'orks, and thus have 
filled that spiritual treasury from which the pontiffs 
can dispense pardons and indulgences to an almost 
unlimited extent. Piscator held that Christ redeemed 
us only hy his death or by his sufferings, and not as was 
then generally held, by both his active and his passive 
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This small beginning was followed by other 
far more important steps, among which 
some were so irregular that the most modest 
and the most averse from contention among 
the French themselves could not approve 
of them. * 

14. Two divines of Saumur, first John 
Cameron and afterwards Moses Amyraut, 
a man distingui.shed for perspicacity and 
erudition, devised a method of reconciling 
the doctrine of the Genevans respecting the 
divine decrees as expounded at Dort, with 
the views of those who hold that the love of 
God embraces the whole human race. And 
Amyraut, from about the year 1634, pur- 
sued this most difficult of all objects with 
so much zeal and with so great vigour of 
genius, that to gain his point he changed a 
great part of the received system of theo- 
logy. His plan, which was too extensive 
to be here fully detailed, was substanti.ally 
this: That God wishes the salvation of all 
men whatever, and that no mortal is ex- 
cluded from the benefits of Christ by any 
divine decree, but that no one can become 
a partaker either of the benefits of Christ 
or of salvation, unless he believes in Christ. 
And that God, in his boundless goodness, 
has withheld from no one the power or 
ability to believe; but he by no means 
assists all so to use this power as to obtain 
salvation. Hence it is that so many thou- 
sands of men perish through their own 
fault and not by the fault of God.* Those 
who embraced this scheme were called 
Hypothetical Universalists, because they 
believed that God is disposed indeed to show 
mercy to all, yet only on the condition that 
they believe in Christ. It is the opinion of 
many that this doctrine does not differ from 
that maintained at Dort, except as Hercu- 
les’ naked club differed from the same when 
painted and adorned with ribands, that is, 
very slightly. But I doubt whether such 

obedience. His arguments were, that Christ, as being 
a man, was bound to obey the will of God perfectly ; so 
that he could not do more than he was under personal 
obligation to perform. Moreover, that if Christ had 
perfectly obeyed the law in man's stead, then men would 
not be under obligation to obey it themselves, because 
it would be unjust in God to require obedience twice 
over, once from our representative and then again from 
US. Hesides, if Christ in our stead both obeyed the law 
and auifered the penalty of its violation, then the law 
had been doubly satisfied; or God had received the 
obedience be required, and yet indicted the penalty for 
disobedience . — M ur. 

i Maclaine is here out of all patience with Mosheim, 
and taxes him with bringing a groundless and malig- 
nant charge against the whole body of the French 
Reformed church. But Modal ne appears excited beyond 
what the occasion required. The five following sections, 
namely, 14-18, detail the facts, in view of which Mosheim 
made the assertion contained in the close of this sec- 
tion. Let the reader carefully peruse them, and then 
judge how far Mosheim deserves rebuke.— Af ar. 

* See Jager’s livttoria licclct. ct PolUica Saculi xvii. 
decenn. iv. p. 52!i, ^c. 


persons have duly considered, both tho 
principles from which it is derived and tho 
consequences to which it leads. After con- 
sidering and reconsidering it, it appears to 
me to be Arminianism, or, if you please, 
Pelagianism artificially dressed up and veiled 
in ambiguous terms; and in this opinion 
I feel myself greatly confirmed when I look 
at the more recent disciples of Amyraut, 
who express their views more clearly and 
more boldly than their master.’ The author 
of this doctrine was first attacked by some 
of the French [Protestant] Synods; but 
when they had examined the cause, they 
acquitted and dismissed him.^ He was 
assailed with greater violence by the cele- 
brated Dutch divines, Andrew Rivet, Fre- 
derick Spanheim, Samuel des Marets 
(Maresius), and others ; to whom Amyraut 
himself and afterwards the leading French 
divines, John Daille (Dallaeus), David Blon- 
detl, and others, made energetic replies.® 
The vehement and long-protracted contest 
was productive of very little effect. For 
the opiuious of Amyraut infected not only 
the Huguenot universities in France and 
nearly all tho principal doctors, but also 
spread first to Geneva, and then with tho 
trench exiles through all the Reformed 
churches. Nor is there any one at the 
present day who ventures to speak against 
It. 

15. From the same desire of softening 
certain Reformed doctrines, which afforded 
to the papists as well as to others much 
occasion for reproach, originated Joshua de 
la Place’s (Placspus) opinion concerning the 
imputation of the sin committed by the 
parents of the human race. This th^iogian 
of Saumur, the colleague and intimate 
friend of Amyraut, in the year 1640, denied 
the doctrine then generally inculcated in 
the Reformed schools, that the sin of the 
first man was imputed to his posterity ; and 
maintained on the contrary, that each per- 
son’s own inherent defilement and disposi- 

3 Schlegcl expresses much regret that Mosheim, 
neither here nor in hU lectures, more clearly showed 
how a disguised Pelagianism lies concealed under this 
scheme of the Hypothetical Universalists. And ho 
refers Us to his notes on cent. v. part ii. chap. v. sec. 23 
and 2G [note 4, p. 2Q8 ; and notes 1 and 2, p. 21 1, above. 
— TJ.] to show that this scheme of Amyraut was not in 
reality Pelagianism nor even Semi- pelagianism. — Mur. 
[Tho student should consult Hagenbach's Compendium 
<(f the tlist. qf Doctrinet, Buch's translation, vol. |L 
p. 204, &c. — R. SIS 

< See Aymon’s /ietejt det Synodes Nationaux det 
Eglises Ht'formie» de France^ tome li. p. 671, &c. p. $04', 
& 0 . [Quick’s SynodicoUi vol. ii. p. 362, Ac. 397, Ao. 
455, — A/nr.] BlondcU's Actei Auifientiquet det 
R^Jbrmees touchant la Paix etda Charitd FratemeUe^ 
p. 19, &c. p. 82, Amsterd. 1055, 4to. 

^ Bayle, Dictionnaire, totpo 1. art. Amyraut., p. 182; 
art. Daille, tome ii. p. 947, Ac.; art. Bhndell; tome i 
p. 671, Ac.; Pfaif, De Formula Consensus, csip, i. p. 4 
Ac. and others, ' 
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tion to sin is attributed to him by God 
as his crime» or, to use the lanouage of 
theologians, he contended that original sin 
is imputed to men, not immediately but 
only mediately. This opinion was con- 
demned as erroneous in the Synod of Cha- 
renton, a.d. 1642, and was confuted by 
many theologians of great respectability 
among the Swiss and the Dutch.* And 
De la jPlace, influenced by the love of peace, 
did not think proper to offer any public 
defence of it.* But neither his silence nor 
the condemnation of the synod could pre- 
vent this doctrine from commending itself 
to the minds of very many of the French 
as being reasonable, or from spreading 
through them into other countries. In the 
number of those who were disposed to 
gratify the papists at the expense of the 
religion of their fathers, many have placed 
Lewis Cappel, another divine of Saumur, 
who in a long and elaborate work* attempted 
to prove that the Hebrew vowel points were 
not inserted by the inspired writers, but 
were added in more recent times. This 
indeed is certain, that his opinion pleased 
the Romanists, who thought it very useful 
to weaken the authority of the sacred Scrip- 
tures and depress them below the unwritten 
word [or tradition]. It was therefore the 
more earnestly and learnedly opposed by 

1 Aymon, Synodes det Eglises K^formees de France, 
tome ii. p. (ISO. [Q,ulck*s Synodicon, vol. ii, p. 473. He 
maintained hereditary depravity, which he accounted 
criminal and a just ground of punishment, but denied 
the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. — Mur-1 
La Place advanced Ids opinion in his Theses Theologic<e 
de Statu HonUnis Lapsi ante Gratiam, 1640, which are 
inserted in the Syntagma Thesium Theologicar. in 
Academia Salmuriensi disputatarum, par. i. p. 206, 
&c. He was understood by some to deny all imputation 
of Adam's sin, and was hrst brought into trouble on 
the subject in the year 1646, when Antony Garissol, a 
divine of Montauban, and others accused him before the 
national synod at Charenton. Amyraut, though he 
adhered to the cppnmon doctrine, defended him, but his 
opinion was disapproved by the synod. Many censured 
the decision of the synod as being hasty and unjust, 
because La Place was condemned uncited and unheard, 
his opinion being misapprehended and Garissol his 
accuser being allowed to preside in the synod. La Place 
himself was so cool, dispassionate, and peaceful, that he 
defended his assailed reputation by no public writing, 
but patiently waited for the meeting of a new synod ; 
until at last the unceasing outcry of his opposerg in 
1665, compelled him to publish a new Disputation, De 
Jmputatione primi Feccati Adami, in which he showed 
that the synod did not understand his doctrine, since he 
denied merely the immediate imputation of Adam’s sin 
(an imputation arising from the sovereign decree of 
God' and not the mediate imputation or one naturally 
consequent on the descent of men from Adam. Yet 
this explanation did not satisfy his excited opponents. 
Andrew Rivet, Samuil dcs Marets, and Francis Turretin 
did not cease to assail him ; and by instigation of the 
last named, the belief of immediate imputation was 
settled as an article of faitii by the church of Geneva in 
the year 1676. See ^ycismann's Historia Eccks. Stecul. 
xvii. p. 919. — Scht. 

* See Weismann’s IJist- Eccles. Seecul. xvii. p. 817. 

* In his Arcanum Functationis Revelatum, which 
with his VindicitB may be found in his works, Amsterd. 
1689, fol. and in the Criiica Sacra Vet. Test. Paris, 
16.60, fol 
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! great numbers of the best Hebricians, both 
among the Lutherans and the Reformed.^ 

16. All these divines, though they in- 
curred much odium, yet obtained the ap- 
probation of very many, and the candour of 
subsequent times has pronounced them to 
be free from censure ; but those were less 
fortunate who have been already mentioned 
as openly meditating a union of the French 
Reformed church with that subject to Ro- 
mish sway, and likewise those who attempted 
so to explain or shape theology as to ren- 
der a transition to the Romish party shorter 
and more easy. To this class belonged 
Lewis le Blanc, a divine of Sedan, and 
Claude Pajon, a minister at Orleans, both 
of whom were eloquent and men of great 
penetration. The former with great per- 
spicuity so treated various controversies 
which divide the Protestants from the pa- 
pists, as to show that some of them were 
mere contests about words, and that others 
were of much less importance than was 
commonly supposed.* Hence he is much 
censured to this day by all those who think 
great care should be taken, lest by filing 
down and lessening too much the cause of 
disagreement, the truth should be exposed 
to danger. ® This acute man left behind him 
a sect, which however being very odious to 
most persons, either conceals or very cau- 
tiously states its real sentiments. 

17. Claude Pajon appeared to explain 
and to adulterate that part of the Reformed 
religion which treats of the native depravity 
of man, his power to do good, the grace of 
God, and the conversion of the soul to God, 

j by the principles and tenets of the Car- 
I tesian philosophy which he had thoroughly 
j imbibed. But what his opinions really 
were, it is very difficult to determine ; 
whether this arises from his intentional 
concealment of his real sentiments by the 
use of ambiguous phraseology, or from the 
negligence or the malice of his adversaries, 
I cannot readily decide. If we believe his 
adversaries, he supposed that man has more 
holiness and more ability to reform him- 
self than is generally apprehended; that 
what is called original sin cleaves only to 
the understanding, and consists principally 
in the obscurity and defectiveness of man’s 
views of religious subjects ; that this depra- 
vity of the human understanding excites 
the will to evil inclinations and actions; 

* See Wolf’s Bibliotheca Hebraica, par. it p. 27, &c. 

^ In his Theses Theohgica, which are well worth 
reading. The copy before me was printed at London, 
1675, fol. but there have been a number of editions of 
them 

^ See Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome i. article Beaulieut 
p. 458, Ac. [His whole name was Lewis le Blanq, 
Sieur de Beaulieu. See the brief notice of him in note 
2, p. 746, above. — Mur. 
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that it is to be cured, not by the powers of 
nature, but by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit acting through the medium of the 
divine word ; that this word however does 
not possess any inherent divine power or 
any physical or hyperphysical energy, but 
I only a moral influence ; that is, it reforms 
the human understanding in the same man- 
ner as human truth does, namely, by exhi- 
biting clear and correct views of religious 
subjects, and solid arguments which evince 
the agreement of the truths of Christianity 
with correct reason and their divinity ; and 
therefore that every man, if his power were 
not weakened and prostrated by either in- 
ternal or external impediments, might re- 
new his own mind by the use of his reason 
and by meditation on revealed truth, with- 
out the extraordinary aid of the Holy 
Spirit.* But Pajon himself asserts, that 
he believed and professed all that is con- 
tained in the decisions of Dort and in the 
other confessions and catechisms of the 
Reformed. He complains that his opinions 
were misunderstood ; and states that he 
does not deny all immediate operation of 
the Holy Spirit on the minds of those who 
are converted to God, but only such an 
immediate operation as is unconnected with 
the word of God ; in other words, that he 
cannot agree with those who think that 
the word of God is only an external and 
inoperative sign of an immediate divine 
operation.* This last proposition is mani- 
festly ambiguous and captious. He finally 
adds, that we ought not to contend about 
the manner in which the Holy Spirit ope- 
rates on the minds of men ; that it is suf- 
ficient if a person holds this one point, 
that the Holy Spirit is the author of all 
that is good in us. The sentiments of Pa- 
jon, however, were condemned, not only by 
the principal reformed divines, but also by 
some synods of the French church in 1677i 
and by a Dutch synod at Rotterdam in 
1686. 

18. This controversy, which was in a 
measure settled and ended by the death of 
Pajon, was propagated in many books and 
discourses throu^out England, Hollalid, 
and Germany, by Isaac Papin, a French- 

1 See Spanhelm, Append, ad Elenchum Controvert 
siarum, 0pp. torn. Hi. p. 882, &c.; Jurieu, TraitS de la 
Nature et de la Grdce, p. 35, &c.; Loeschor, Exercit. de 
Claud. Paionii ejusqm Sectator. Doctrina et Fatit, 
Lip8. 1602, rimo. [Spanheita was a more candid ad- 
versary of Pajon than Jurieu. Welsmann ( lUstoria 
Eccles. Saicid. xvii. p. 942) follows Jurieu for the most 
part, and is too severe upon Pi^on, who had no other 
aim than to guard against fanaticism and enthusiasm, 
and probably viewed the word of God with higher re- 
verence than many of his opponents did.— fcA/. 

s See the tract which Pajon himself composed, and 
which is inserted in Chauffepi^'s Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Uistor. et Critiqucy tome ii. art. C'^e, p. IG4, &e. 


man of Blois, and sister’s son to Pajon. 
Throwing off all disguise, he ventured to 
express himself much more coarsely and 
harshly than his uncle. He declared that 
the opinion of his uncle was this: — That 
man has even more power than is necessary 
to enable him to understand divine truth; 
that for the reformation and regeneration 
of the soul nothing more is required than 
to remove an unsound state of the body by 
medical aid, if such a state happens to exist, 
and then to place before the understanding 
truth and error, and before the will virtue 
and vice clearly and distinctly, with their 
appropriate arguments. This and the other 
opinions of Papin, Peter Jurieu, among 
others, a celebrated divine of Rotterdam, 
confuted with uncommon wrath in the 
years 1686, 1687, and 1688. They were 
also condemned by the synod of Bois-le- 
Due in 1687, and still more severely by the 
synod at the Hague in 1688, which also 
mected the man from the Reformed church, i 
Provoked by this severity, Papin who in 
other things manifested fine talents, re- 
turned to France in the year 1689, and the 
next year revolted to tne Romish church 
in which he died in the year 1709.® Some 
think he was treated unjustly, and that his 
opinions were misrepresented by his mortal 
adversary, J uricu ; but how true this may 
be, I cannot say. A defence of the Paionian 
sentiment was likewise attempted in 1684, 
in several tracts by Charles le Ctine, a 
French divine of a vigorous mind who has 
given us a French translation of the Bible.* 
But as he entirely discarded and denied the 
natural depravity of man, and taught that 
we can regenerate ourselves by our own 
power, by attentively listening to divine 
truth, especially if we enjoy also the ad- 
vantages of a good education, good exam- 
ples, &c. hence some contend that his 
scheme of doctrine differs in many respects 
from that of Pajon.® 

19. The English church was agitated with 
most violent storms and tempests. When 
James I. king of Scotland, on the death of 
Elizabeth ascended the throne of England, 
the Puritans or friends of the Genevan dis- 

3 See Jurieu, De la Nature et de la Grdce^ and in 
other writings. MoUer, CimOria Literata, tom. ll. p. 
COS, &c. and others. [According to Mailer, ubi suprot 
Papin's scheme of doctrine grew out of his Cartesian 
philosophy. He supposed that in creating the world, 
God so formed and constituted all things, that he never 
has occasion to interpose his immediate agency, unless 
when a miracle is necessary. Of course, that the 
conversion of sinners is brought about, as well as all 
other events are, by the operation of natural causes.— 
Mur, 

* This translation was published after the author's 
death, Amsterd. 1741, fol. and was condemned by Um 
D utch synods. 

^ See the Nouveau Dictionnaire Uittor, et Critigtie, 
art. Cene, tome li. p. 160, &c. 
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cipline, indulged no little hope that their 
condition would bo meliorated, and that 
they should no longer be exposed to the 
continual wrongs of the Episcopalians ; for 
the kirig had been born and educated among 
the Scotch who were Puritans. * And his 
first movements corresponded well with 
these expectations, and seemed to announce 
that he would assume the character of me- 
diator between the opposing parties.* But 
on a sudden everything assumed a different 


1 And had, on some occasions, made the strongest 
declaration of his attachment to their ecclesiastical 
constitution. In a General Assembly held at Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1590, this prince is said to hare 
made ibe following declaration I praise God that 
I was born in the time of the light of the gospel, and 
in such a place as to be king of the sincercst (£.<?. 
purest) kirk in the world. The kirk of Geneva keep 
pasche and yule (t.«. Easter and Christmas). What 
have they for them ? They have no institution. As 
for our neighbour kirk of England, their service Is an 
evil-said mass in English ; they want nothing of the 
mass but the liftings (i.e. the elevation of the host). I 
charge you, my good ministers, doctors, elders, nobles, 
gentlemen, and barons, to stand to your purity, and to 
exhort your people to do the same, and I forsooth, as 
long as I brook my life, shall do the same.” Calder- 
wood's History of the Church (\f Scotland, fol. edit, 
p. 256. — Mac*. 

* King James professed himself attached to the 
Church of Scotland, until his iremoval to England in 
April, 1 603. While on his journey, all religious parties 
in England made their court to him. To the Dutch 
and French Protestants settled in the country, he gave 
favourable answers. The bishops negotiated wltli him 
by their envoys. The Univorsitles of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge addressed him in behalf of the establishment, 
and the Puritans presented their petition in favour of a 
reform of the church. One petition of the latter signed 
by about 800 Puritan ministers, was called the Millenary 
Petition, from the signatures to it amounting to almost 
a thousand. In October, 1603, the king appointed a 
confim'ence at Hampton Court, to be held the January fol- 
lowing, between the Episcopalians and the Puritans, 
with a view to settle their controversies. On the side of 
the Episcopalians were nine bishops and about os many 
dignitaries of the church ; and on the part of the Puri- 
tans were four English divines and one from Scotland, 
all of whom wore selected by the king himself. On the 
Arstday of the conference, Jan. 14, 1604, the Episcopa- 
lians alone wore admitted to the royal presence, and 
the king made some few objections to the English : 
ritual and discipline, which the bishops either vindicated 
or consented to modify. The second day, Jan. 16th, 
the Puritans were admitted, and preceded to state l 
their wishes. But the king treated them harshly, and 
allowed the Episcopalians to browbeat them. The 
bishops had a complete triumph; and Bancroft, fall- 
ing on his knees, said, I protest my heart melteth 
for joy that Almighty God, of his singular mercy, has 
given us such a king as since Christ's time has not l^n.” 
On the third day, Jan. I8th, the bishops and deans 
were first called In, to settle with the king what altera- 
tions should be made In the regulations of the church. 
Archbishop Whitgift was so elated to hear the king’s 
api)roval of the law for the oath ex officio, that he ex- 
claimed, “ Undoubtedly, your majesty speaks by the 
special assistance of God’s Spirit.” After this, the 
Puritans were called in, not to discuss the points in 
controversy, but merely to hear what had been agreed 
upon by the king and the bishops. Thus ended this 
mock conference, In which the king showed himself 
exee^ingly vain and insolent towards the Puritans, 
and whoBy on the side of the Episcopalians. The next 
month a proclamation was issued, giving an account 
of the conference and requiring conformity to the 
liturgy and ceremonies. See Neal’s Bistorp q/* the \ 
Puritans, vol. li. chap. 1. p. 30, &c. and the authors 
^ere referred to ; also Grant’s History qf the Engltsh 
£%urcA and Sects, &c. vol. 11. chap. ix. p. 53, &c. 


aspect. King James, who was eager to 
grasp supreme and unlimited power, at once 
judged tnat the Presbyterian form of church 
government was adverse to his designs, and 
the Episcopal favourable to them ; because 
Presbyterian churches form a kind of repub- 
lic, which is subject to a number of leading 
men all possessing equal rank and power, 
while Episcopal miurches more nearly re- 
semble a monarchy. The very name of a 
republic, synod, or council, was odious to 
the king, and he therefore studied most 
earnestly to increase the power of the 
bishops, and publicly declared that without 
bishops the throne could not be safe.* At 
the same time, he long wished to preserve 
inviolate the Genevan doctrines, especially 
those relating to divine grace and predesti- 
nation, and he allowed the opposite doctrines 
of Arminius to be condemned by his theo- 
logians at the synod of Dort. This dispo- 
sition of the king was studiously cherished, 
so long as he had power by George Abbot, 
archbishop of Canterbury, a man of great 
weight of character, who was himself de- 
voted to Calvinistic sentiments and was a 
great friend to English liberty, and whoso 
gentleness towards their fathers the modern 
Puritans highly extol. ^ But the English 
envoys had scarcely returned from Holland 
and made known the decisions of Dort, when 
the king with the majority of the clergjr 
showed himself most averse from these deci- 
sions, and manifested a decided preference 
for the Arminian doctrine respecting the 
divine decrees.® That there were various * 


® It was a maxim with him, and one which he 
repeated at the Hampton Court conference, “ No bishop, 
no king." See Neal, ubi supra, — Mur. 

* See Wood’s Athenee Oxonienses, tom. i. p. 583; 
Neal’s History of tite Puritans, vol. ii. ch. iv. p. 242 
[and the long note of Maclaine on the text.— Mur.‘\ 
Clarendon’s History of the Itebetlion, vol. 1. p. U4, &c. 

5 Heylin’s History qf the Five Articles, p. 444, See. 
in the Dutch translation of Gerh. Brandt ; Neal’s f/»s- 
tory of the Puritans, vol. ii. chap. ii. p. 117, &o. Neal 
tells ns that the Council of Dort was ridiculed in 
England by the following verses, among other things : 

Dordrechti Synodus, Nodus ; Chorus integer, Alger : 

Conventus, Ventus : Sessio, Stramen : Amen. 
Moreover, for ascertaining the character and conduct 
of king James and his inconstancy in religion, much j 
idd is afforded by the writers of English history, and 
especially by Larrey and Rapin. Most of these state 
that In his Ust years James greatly favoured not only 
the Arminians but also the papists; and they tell us 
there can be doubt the king wished to unite the Eng- 
lish church with that of Rome, But in this, 1 appre- 
hend, the king Is too severely accused, although I do not 
deny that he did many things not to be commended. It 
Is not easy to believe that a king who aspired immode- 
rately aftOT supremo and absolute sway, should wish to 
create to himself a lord in the Roman pontiff. [Yet 
see the following note. — Mur.} But at length he in- 
clined more towards the Romish church than formerly, 
and he permitted some things which were eoineldent wi^ 
the Romish rites and regulations ; because, with most 
of the bishops, he was pm^aded that the ancient Chris- 
tian church was the exemplar after which all churches 
should copy *, that a religious community would be the 
more holy and the more perfect the nearer its resem- | 
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causes for this unexpected change will readily 
be believed by those acquainted with the his- 
tory of those times; yet the principal cause, 
[ apprehend, is to be sought in that rule 
for ecclesiastical reformation which the 
founders of the new English church kept 
in sight. For they wished to render their 
church as similar as possible to that which 
flourished in the early centuries, and that 
church, as no one can deny, was an entire 
stranger to the Dordracene doctrines. * The 
king becoming alienated from the Calvinistic 
opinions and customs, the old hatred against 
the Puritans which had somewhat subsided 
again revived ; and at last it broke out 
in open war. In short, James I. died in 
1 625, a mortal enemy of the Puritan faith 
which he had imbibed in his youth, a deci- 
ded patron and supporter of the Arminians 
whose condemnation he had greatly pro- 
moted, and a very strenuous asserter of 
episcopal government ; and he left both the 
church and the commonwealth in a very 
unsettled state, and languishing with in- 
testine maladies. 

20. Charles I. the son of James, de- 
termined to perfect what his father had 
undertaken. He therefore used every effort, 
first, to extend the regal power and to exalt 
it above the authority of the laws ; secondly, 
to subject the whole church of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland to the Episcopal form of 
government, which he considered as of 
divine appointment and as affording the 


bianco to that divlno and apostolic standard ; and that 
the Romish church retained more of the first and 
primitive form than the Puritan or Calvinistic church 
did. 

• Perhaps also the king was influenced by the recollec- 
tion of the civil commotions formerly excited in Scot- 
land on account of the Presbyterian religion. There 
are some circumstances likewise which indicate that 
the king, even before he came into England, was not 
wholly averse from the Romish religion. See the 
Bibliothcque Raisonnee, tome xliil. p. 318, &o. [Thus 
far the note of our author ; and whoever looks into the 
Historical View of the Negotiations between the Courts 
of England, France, and Brussels, from the year 11192 
to 1617, extracted from the MS. State Papers of Sir 
Thomas Edmondes and Anthony Bacon, Esq. and pub- 
lished in the year 1749, by the learned and judicious 
Ur. Birch, will be persuaded that towards the year 
1595 this fickle and unsteady prince had really formed 
a design to embrace the faith of Rome. Seo in tho 
curious collection now mentioned, the postscript of a 
letter from Sir Thomas Edmondes to tho lord high- 
treasurer, dated the 2()th of December, 1595. We learn 
also from the Memoirs of Ralph Wlnwood, that in the 
year 1696, James sent Mr. Ogilby, a Scotch baron, into 
Sp:dn, to assure his Catholic majesty that he was then 
ready and resolved to embrace popery, and to propose 
on alliance with that king and the pope against the 
queen of England. Seo State Tracts^ vol. 1. p. 1. Sco 
also an extract of a letter from Tobie Matthew, D.D. 
dean of Durham, to the lord treasurer Burleigh, con- 
taining an Inforniatlon of Scotch affairs, in Stir’s 
Jnnali, vol. iv. p. 201. Above all, see Harris’s Hitto- 
rical and Critical Account qf the Life and Writingt qf 
James L p. 29, note (N). This last writer may be 
add^ to I^rrey and Rapin who have exposed the plia- 
bility and inconsistency of this self-sufficient monarch. 
—Mac/. 


best security to the civil sovereign; and 
thirdly, to reduce the whole religion of the 
country to the pattern and form of the pri- 
mitive church, rejecting all the doctrines 
and institutions of the Genevans. The 
execution of these designs was principally 
entrusted to William Laud, then bishop of 
London and afterwards, from a.d. 1633, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who was in 
many respects undoubtedly a man of emi- 
nence, being a very liberal patron of 
learning and learned men, resolute, inge- 
nuous, and erudite, but at the same time 
too furious, headlong, and inconsiderate, 
inclined to supt*,rstition, and also bigotedly 
attached to the opinions, rites, and prac- 
tices of the ancient Christians, and therefore 
a mortal enemy of tho Puritans and of all 
Calvinists.* lie prosecuted the objects of 
the king’s wishes as well as his own with- 
out any moderation, often disregarded and 
trampled upon the laws of the land, perse- 
cuted the Puritans most rigorously, and 
eagerly strove to extirpate them altogether ; 
rejecting Calvinistic views in relation to 
predestination and other points, he after 
the year 1625, contrary to the wishes of 
George Abbot, substituted Arminian senti- 
ments in place of them;* restored many 
ceremonies and rites which were indeea 
ancient but at the same time superstitious 
and on that ground previously abrogated ; 
obtruded bishops upon the Scottish nation, 
which was accustomed to the Genevan dis- 
cipline and extremely averse to episcopacy ; 
and not obscurely showed that in his view 
the Romish church, though erroneous, was 
a holier and better church than those Pro- 
testant communities which had no bishops. 
Having by these acts excited immense odium 


s See Wood’s Atherue Oxoniens. tom. ii. p. 55, &c. ; 
Heylin’s Cyprianus Analicus, or the History qf the 
Life and Death qf William Ixiud^ London, 1688, fol. 
Clarendon’s History qf the Rebellion and the Civil Laws 
in England, vol. i. [Neal’s Hutory qf the Puritans, 
vol. ll. chap. iv. &c. and vol. ill. chap, v.— A/«r. 

* Sec Lc Vassor’s Histoire de Louis XIII. tome v. 
p. 262, Ac. [Laud was then merely bishop of London, 
though in effect at the head of the established church. 
Legally, neitiicr he nor any prelate nor even the king 
could abrogate or enact articles of faith, without the 
consent of Parliament. Nor was any such thing 
attempted. But the king, at the instigation (it is 
stated) of bishop Laud, issued a proclamation, January 
24, 1626, which sets forth, “ That the king will admit 
of DO innovation in the doctrine, discipline, or govern- 
ment of the church, and therefore charges all his sub- 
jects, and especially the clergy, not to publish or main- 
tain, in preaching or writing, any new inventions oar 
opinions contrary to the said doctrine and disciidine 
established by law." This apparently harmless procla- 
mation was of course to be executed by Laud ahd his 
associates, and Laud was publicly accused of using It 
to punish and put down Calvinists, and to prevent th^ 
books from being printed and circulated, wl^laArikd- 
nians were allowed to preach and to print their senti- 
ments most fully. See Neal’s History qf the Puritans, 
vol. ii. chap. Hi. p. 192, &o. and vol. 111. chap. V. p. 222, 
I &c. and Maclaine’s note (m) on this paragraph.— Mur. 
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j against the king and himself and the whole 
I order of bishops, he was arraigned by the 
parliament in 1644, judged guilty of be- 
traying the liberties and the religion of the 
country, and beheaded.* After the execu- 
tion of Laud, the civil conflict which had 
long existed between the king and the par- 
liament attained such a height, that it could 
be extinguished by nothing short of the life 
of this excellent prince. The Parliament, 
inflamed by the Puritans or by the Pres- 
byterians and Independents, wholly abo- 
lished the old form of church government 
bjr bishops, and whatever else m doctrine, 
discipline, or worship was contrary to the 
principles of the Genevans, furiously as- 
sailed the king himself, and caused him 
when taken prisoner to be tried for his life, 
and, to the astonishment of all Europe, to 
be put to death in the year 1648. Such 
are the evils resulting from zeal in religion, 
when it is ill understood and placed in 
external regulations and forms. Moreover, 
as is often found true, it appeared in these 
scenes of commotion that almost all sects 
while oppressed plead earnestly for charity 
and moderation towards dissenters, but, 
when elevated to power, they forget their 
own former precepts. For the Puritans, 
when they had dominion, were no more 
indulgent to the bishops and their patrons 
than these had formerly been to them.* 


' Archbishop Laud was impeached by the House of 
Commons, and tried before the House of Lords. In 
1641, fourteen articles of impeachment were filed, and 
Laud was committed to prison. In 1644, ton additional 
articles were brought forward, and the trial now com- 
menced. All the articles may be reduced to three 
general heads : — I. That he had traitorously attempted 
to subvert the rights of parliament, and to exalt the 
king’s power above law. II. That he had traitorously 
endeavoured to subvert the constitution and fundamen- 
tal laws of the land, and to introduce arbitrary govern- 
ment ai^ainst law and the liberties of the subjects. III. 
That he had traitorously endeavoured and practised to 
subvert the true religion established by law, and to in- 
troduce popish superstition and idolatry. Under this 
last head the specifications were, first, that he introduced 
and practised popish innovations and superstitious cere- 
monies not warranted by law, such as images and 
pictures in the churches, popish consecration of 
churches, converting the communion-tables into altars, 
bowing before the altar, &c. ; and secondly, that he 
endeavoured to subvert the Protestant religion and 
encouraged Arminianism and popery, by patronis- 
ing and advancing clergymen of these sentiments, by 
prohibiting the publication of orthodox books and 
allowing corrupt ones free circulation, by persecuting 
In the high commission court those who preached 
against Arminianism and popery, and by taking some 
direct steps towards a union with the church of Rome. 
The House of Lords deemed all the articles proved, 
but doubted for a time whether they amounted to trea- 
son. See the whole trial of Laud, in Neal’s UUtory qf 
ihe Ptiritanif vol. ill. chap. v. p. 184-255.— A/wr. 

* Besides Lord Clarendon, and the historians of 
: England already mentioned, Neal has professedly 
I treated of these events, In the 2d and 8d volumes of his 
I UUtory qf the Puritam. [Compare also Grant’s His- 
tory qf th^ English Chui'ch and Sects^ vol. ii. chap. x. 

P* 127-303, — Mur. [See also the historical works 
of Brodie, Hallam, and Mackintosh, on this period of 
British history R, 


21. The Independents, who have been 
just mentioned among the promoters of 
civil discord, are represented by most of 
the English historians as more odious and 
unreasonable than even the Presbyterians 
or Calvinists, and are commonlj^ charged 
with various enormities and crimes, and 
indeed with the parricide against Charles I. 
But I apprehend that whoever shall can- 
didly read and consider the books and the 
Confessions of the sect, will cheerfully 
acknowledge that many crimes are unjustly 
charged upon them, and that perhaps the 
misconduct of the civil Independents (that 
is, of those hostile to the regal power and 
who strove after extravagant liberty) has 
been incautiously charged upon the religious 
Independents.* They derived their name 


3 The sect of the Independents, though a modern 
one and still existing among the English, is however 
less known than almost any Christian sect ancient or 
modern, and on no one aro more marks of infamy 
branded without just cause. The best English his- 
torians heap upon it all the reproaches and slanders 
which can 1^ thought of ; nor is it the Epicopaliahs 
only who do this, but also those very Presbyterians 
with whom they aro at this day associated. Tl^cy are 
represented not only as delirious, crazy, fanatical, illi- 
terate, rude, factious, and strangers to all religious 
truth and to reason, but also as criminals, scditiou.s 
parricides, and the sole authors of the murder of 
Charles I. .John Durell (whom that most strenuous 
vindicator of the Independents, Lewis du Moulin, com- 
mends for his ingenuousness, see Wood’s /Itht ncB Oxon. 
tom. il. p. 732, 733), In his Historia Hituum SancUc 
Ecclesice xIngticance,~CBip. i. p. 4, London, 1672, 4 to, 
says; “ Eateor, si atrocis illiustragcedise tot actus fucrlnt, 
quot ludicrarum esse solent, postremurn fero Indepcn- 
dentium fuisse.— Adeo ut non acute inagls, quam vere, 
dixerit I’Estrangius noster; Regem prime a Prosby- 
teriani.s interemptum, Caroliun doinde ab Tndepondonti- 
bus interfoctum.” Foreign writers, regarding these as 
the best witnesses of transactions In their own country, 
have of course thought proper to follow them; and 
hence the Independents almost everywhere appear 
under a horrid aspect. But as every class of men Is 
composed of dissimilar persons, no one will deny that 
in this sect also there were some persons who were 
turbulent, factious, wicked, flagitious, and destitute of 
good sense. Yet if that is also true which all wise and 
good men inculcate, that the character and the prin- 
ciples of whole sects must bo estimated, not from the 
conduct or words of a few individuals but from the 
customs, habits, and opinions of the sect in general, 
from the books and discourses of its teachers, and from 
its public formularies and confessions, then 1 am 
either wholly deceived or the Independents are wrong- 
fully loaded with so many criminations. 

We pass over what has beon so invidiously written 
against this sect by Clarendon, Echard, Parker, and 
many others; and to render this whole subject the 
more clear, we will take up only that one excellent 
writer, than whom, though a foreigner, no one, as the 
English themselves admit, has written more accurately 
and neatly concerning the aifairs of England, namely, 
Rapin. In the twenty-first book of his immortal work, 
the Uistoire d* uingleterre, vol. viil. p. 535, second ed. 
[Tlndal’s translation, vol. ii. p. 614, fol.], he so depicts 
the Independents, that, if they were truly what he 
represents them, they would not deserve to enjoy the 
light in their country which they still do enjoy freely, 
and much less to share in the kind offices and love of any 
good man. Let us particularly survey and briefly com- 
ment on the declarations of this great man conceriUng 
them. In the first place, he tells us that, after the 
utmost pains, he could not ascertain the origin of the 
sect ; “ Quelque recherche que j'ai faite, ie n’al jamais 
pfl d6couvrir exactement la premiere origlne de U secte 
on faction des Independents.” That a man who ha 1 
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from the fact, that with the Brownists they 
believed that individual churches are all 
Independent or subject to no foreign juris- 

diction, and that they should not be com- 
pelled to obey the authoritjr and laws 
either of bishops or of councils composed 

II 

spent seventeen years in composing a History of Eng- 
land and consulted so many libraries filled with the 
rarest books, should have written thus, is very strange. 
If he had only looked into that well-known book. Horn- 
beck’s Summa Cotitroversiaritm, lib. x. p. 775, &c. he 
might easily have learned what he was ignorant of, 
after so much research. He proceeds to the doctrines 
of the sect, and says of them in general that nothing 
could be better suited to throw all England into confu- 
sion:— “ Ce qu’ il y a de certain c’est qu’ils avoient des 
principcs tout ii fait propres k mettre I’Angleterre en 
combustion, comme ils le firent effectivement.” How 
true this declaration is will appear from what follows. 
He adds, first, respecting politics they held very perni- 
cious sentiments. For they would not have a single 
man preside over the whole state, but thought the go- 
vernment of the natioti should be entrusted to the 
representatives of the people:— “Par rapport au gou- 
vernement de I’eUt, ils abhorroient la monarchie, et 
n’approuvoient qu'un gouvernement republicain." 1 
jan readily believe that there were persons among the 
Independents unfriendly to monarchy. Such were to 
be found among the Presbyterians, the Anabaptists, and 
all the sects which then flourished in England. But I 
wish to see decisive testimony adduced, if it can be, to 
(irove that this was the common sentiment of this whole 
sect. Such testimony is iiv vain sought for in their public 
writings. On the contrary, in the year 1047 they pub- 
licly declared, “ that they do not disapprove of any form 
of civil government, but do freely acknowledge that a 
kingly government, bounded by just and wholesome 
laws, is both allowed by God and a good accommoda- 
tion unto men.” See Neal’s History of the Puritans^ 
vol. iii. p. 140. I pass over other proofs, equally con- 
clusive, that they did not abhor all monarchy. Their 
■Veligious opinions, according to our author, were most 
absurd. Fir if we may believe him, their sentiments 
were contrary to those of all other sects: — “ Sur la reli- 
gion, leurs principes 6toient opposoz k ceaux de tout le 
reste du rnonde." There are extant in particular two 
Confessions of the Independents ; the one of those in 
Holland, other of those in England. The first was 

drawn up by John Robinson, the founder of the sect, 
and was published at Leyden, 1619, 4to, entitled, Apo- 
logia pro Exulihus Anglis, qui Brownistee vulgo appel- 
limtur. The latter was printed, London, 1658, 4to, 
entitled, A Declaration of the Faith and Order oivned 
and practised in the Congregational Chureftes in Eng- 
land fmoro than one hundred in number.— Mwr.] 
agreea upoji and consented unto by their elders and 
messengers in their meeting at the Savoy, October 12, 
1658. John Ilornbeck translated it into Latin in 1659, 
and annexed it to his Epistle to Dura'us, De Indepen- 
dentismo. From both these, to say nothing of their 
other books, it is manifest that if we except the form of 
their church government, they difi'ered in nothing of 
importance from the Calvinists or Presbyterians. But 
to remove all doubt, let us hear the father of the Inde- 
pendents, Robinson himself, explaining the views of him- 
self and his flock, in his Apologia pro Exulibus Anglis, 
p. 7, 11 ; — “Profitemur coram Deo et hominibus, adco 
nobis convenlre cum ccclesiis Reformatis Bclgicis in re 
rellgionis, ut omnibus et singulis earundem ecclesiarum 
ftdel articulis, prout habentur in Harinonia Confes- 

sionum fidei, parati sumus subscribere. — Ecclesias 

Reformatas pro veris et genuinis habemus, cum iisdem 
in sacris Del communionem profitemur et quantum in 
nobis est colimus.” So far therefore were they from 
differing altogether from all other sects of Christians, 
that on the contrary they agreed exactly with the 
greatest part of the Reformed churches. To show by 
an exaniple how absurd the religion of the Indepen- 
dents was, this eminent historian tells us that they not 
only rejected all ecclesiastical government and order, 
but also made the business of preaching aiid praying in 
public and explaining the Scriptures common to all 
“ Non seulement ils ne pouvoient souffrlr I’eplscopat et 
rhie'rarchle eccl48ia8tique” (this is true ; but it was a 
faiflt not peculiar to them, but chargeable also on the 
Presb^erlans, the Brownists, the Anabaptists, and all 
the sects of the Nonconformists), « mais ils ne vouloient 
pas mftsme qu’il y eut des mlnistres ordinaires dana 

I’Egliso. Us soutenoient que chftcun pouvoit prier en 
public, exhorter ses frdres, expliquer I’Ecrltnre Sainte, 

seion les talens qu’il avoit reyus de Dieu. Ainsi parmi 

eux chacun prioit, prfichoit, exhortoit, expliquoit la S. 
Ecriture, sans autre vocation quo celle qu’ii tiroit lui- 
meme de son zele et des talens qu’il croyoit avoir, et 
sans autre autorit6 que celle que luy donnoit I’approba- 
tion de ses auditeurs.’’ All this is manifestly false. 

The Independents employ, and have employed from the 
first, fixed and regular teachers; nor do they allow 
every one to teach who may deem himself qualified for 
it. The excellent historian here confounds the Inde- 
pendents with the Brownists, who are well known to 
allow to all a right to teach. I pass over other as-ser- 
tions, notwithstanding they are equally open to censure. 
Now, if so great a man, after residing long among the 
Engli.sh, pronounced so unjust a sentence upon this 
sect, who will not readily pardon others mucli his in- 
feriors who have loaded this seci with groundless 
accusations ? [On all these charges, see Neal's History 
of the Puritans, vol. iii. chap. Iv. p. 157, &c. — Mur.] 

But this (some one may say) is certain from nume- 
rous testimonies, that the Independents put that excel- 
lent king Charles 1. to death, and this single fact 
evinces the extreme .impiety and depravity of tlie sect. 

I am aware that the best and most respectable English 
historians charge them alone with this regicide. And 

I fully agree with them, provided we are to understand 
by the term Independents those persons who were hos- 
tile to regal power and attached to an extravagant kind 
of liberty. But if the term is used to denotQ the ances- 
tors of those Independents who still exist among the 
English, or a certain religious sect differing from tho 
other English sects in certain religious opinions, I am 
not clear that their assertion is quite truo. Those who 
represent tho Independents as the sole authors of tho 
atrocious deed committed on Charles 1. must neces- 
sarily mean to say either that the nefarious parricides 
were excited to the deed by the suggestions and tho 
doctrines of tho Independents, or that they were all 
adherents of tho worship and tho doctrines of tho Inde- 
pendents, neitljor of which is capable of solid proof. In 
the doctrines of the sect, as we have seen, there was 
nothing which could excite any ono to attempt such a 
crime ; nor does the history of those times show that 
there was any more hatred or malevolence towards 
Charles I. in the Independents than in the Presby- 
terians. And that all those who put the king to death 
were Independents is so far from being true, that, on 
the contrary, several of the best English historians and 
oven the edicts of Charles II. testify, that this turbulent 
company was mixed and composed of persons of various 
religions. And I can easily admit that there were some 
Independents among them. After all, this matter will 
be best unravelled by the English themselves, who know 
better than we in what sense the term Independents 
must be used when it is applied to those who brought 
Charles I. to the block. [According to Neal, ubi supra, 
vol. iii. p. 615, &c. 621, &c. 533, no one religious deno- 
mination is chargeable with the regicide, but only the 
army and the House of Commons, both of which were 
composed of men of various religions. Only .two Con- 
gregational ministers approved the putting Charles to 
death, and the Presbyterian clergy in a body remon- 
strated against it. — Mur.] 

When 1 have carefully inquired for the reasons why 
the Independents are taxed with so many crimes and 
enormities, three reasons especially have occurred to 
my ntind: — I. The terra Independents is ambiguous 
and not appropriated to any one class of men. For not 
to mention other senses of it, the term is applied by the 
English to those friends of democracy who wish to nave 
the people enact their own laws and govern themselves, 
and who will not suffer an individual or several indivi- 
duals to bear rule in the state; or, to adhere to the letter 
of tho name, who maintain that the people ought to be 
independent of all control except what arises fironh 
themselves. This faction, consisting in a great measure 
of mad fanatics, were the principal actors In that tra- 
gedy in England, the effects of which are still deplored. 
Hence whatever was said or done extravagantly or 
foolishly by this faction was 1 smpect, all charged upon 
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of presbyteTS and delegates from several 
churches. ‘ It is in this single opinion that 
they especially differ from the Presby- 
terians.* For whatever else they believe 

our Independents, who were not indeed altogether 
winiout faults, yet were far better than they. 11. 
Nearly all the English sects which distracted the nation 
in the times of Charles 1. and Oliver Cromwell, as- 
sumed the name of Independents in order to participate 
in that public esteem which the real Independents 
enjoyed on account of their upright conduct, and in 
order to screen themselves from reproach. This is 
attested, among others, by Toland in his letter to Le 
Clerc, inserted by the latter in his Biblioth. UnitierMelle 
et Historigue, tome xxiii. part ii. p. 606 : — " Au com- 
mencement tous les seotaires se disoient Ind^pendans, 
par ce que ces derniers Violent fort honorez du people & 
cause de leur piet6.*' Now, as the term was so exten- 
sively applied, who does not see that it might easily 
occur that the enormities of various sects should be all 
charged upon the genuine Independtmts ? III. Oliver 
Cromwell, the usurper, gave a preference to the Inde- 
pendents before all the other sects In his country. For 
he was as much afraid of the councils or synods of the 
Preabgrterians as he was of the bishops ; but in the form 
of church government adopted by the Independents, 
there was nothing at all which he could fear. Now, as 
men of like character incline to associate together, this 
circumstance might lead many to suppose that tlie 
Independents were all of the same character with Crom- 
well, that is, very bad people. 

1 They undoubtedly received the name of Indepen- 
dents from their maintaining that all assemblies of 
Christians had the right of self-government, or were 
independent. This very term is used by Robinson, in 
his exposition of this doctrine in his Apologia pro Exu- 
hbus Anglix, cap. v. p. 22, where he says ; “ Ccetum 
qucmlibct particularem (recte Institutum et ordlnatum) 
esse totam, Integram, et perfectam ecclesiam ex suis 
partibus constantem immediate et independenter (quoad 
.alias ecclesias) sub ipso Christo.” And possibly from 
this very passage the term Independents, whicii was 
before unknown, had its origin. At first the followers 
of Robinson did not reject this appellation, nor has it 
any bad or odious import, provid^ it is understood in 
their own sense of It. In England It was entirely un- 
known till the year 1640. At least in the ecclesiastical 
canons enacted this year in the conventions held by 
the bishops of Liondon and York, in which all the sects 
then existing in England are enumerated, there is no 
mention of the Indej^ndents. See the Constitutions 
ttnd canons ecclesiastical treated upon by the arcA- 
bishops (if Canterbury asid York, asid the rest of the 
bishops and clergy, in their seneral synods, a.D. 1640, in 
Wilkin's Concilia Mngnas Britannim ct Hibernia;, 
tom. iv. cap. v. p. .548. But a little afterwards and 
eM|>ccially after ttie year 1642, tills appellation is of 
frequent occurrence in the annals of English history. 
Nor did the English Independents at first refuse to Ito 
called by this name, but jn their apology published 
at London, 1644, 4to (Apologetical Hat ration of the 
Independents), they rather fearlessly assume this name. 
But afterwards, when as we have remarked many other 
sects adopted this name, and even seditious citizens 
who plotted the destruction of their king were com- 
monly designated by it, they very solicitously deprecated 
the application of it to them, and called tliemsolves 
Congregational Brethren, and their churches Congre- 
gational churches. 

> There are two points of difference between the 
Presbyterians and the Independents or Gongregational- 
tsts. The first relates to the independence of individual 
churches, or their exemption from any foreign jurisdic- 
tion. The second relates to the location of the legia- 
hitlve and judicial powers of each church. The 
Presbyterians assign these powers to tlie eldership of 
the church or to the paMor and the ruling eldera 
assembled in a church session ; but the Independents or 
Gongregationalists confide them to a general meeting 
of all the male members of the church, or to the officers 
and the whole brotherhood assembled in a church 
meeting. From this latter principle it is that the Inde- 
pendents are called Congregationalista. And as In 
modern times they admit of a connexion or confedera- 
tion of sister churches, which in some measure bounds 
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or teach on religious subjects, with very 
few exceptions and those not of much im- 
portance, is almost throughout in accordance 
with the Genevan doctrines. The parent 
of the sect was John Robinson, minister of 
a Brownist church which was settled at 
Leyden in Holland, a grave and pious man. 
Perceiving that the discipline which Robert 
Brown had set up was in some respects 
defective, he undertook to correct it, and to 
give it such a form as would render it less 
odious than before. In two respects par- 
ticularly are the Independents better than 
the Brownists; first, in moderation and 
candour, for they did not, as Brown had 
done, execrate and pronounce unworthy of 
the Christian name the churches which had 
adopted a different form of government; 
but they admitted that piety and true reli- 
gion might flourish where the ecclesiastical 
affairs were subject to the authority of 
bishops or to the decrees of councils, not- 
withstanding they considered their own 
form of government as of divine institution, 
and as originating from Christ and his 
apostles. In the next place, the Inde- 
pendents excelled the Brownists by abo- 
lishing that liberty of teaching which Brown 
had allowed equally to all the brethren . For 
they have regular teachers, elected by the 
whole brotherhood, and they do not allow 
any one to deliver discourses to the people, 
unless he has been previously examined 
and approved by the otHcers of the church. 
This sect which began to exist in Holland 
in 1610, bad very few adherents at first in 
England, and to escape the punishments 
decreed against Non-conformists, kept itself 
concealed ;® but on the decline of the power 
of the bishops in the time of Charles I. it 
took courage in the j^ear 1640 and boldly 
showed itself in public. Afterwards it soon 
increased so much in reputation and in 
numbers, that it could compete for priority, 
not only with the Episcopalians, but also 
with the very powerful Presbyterians; which 
must be attributed, among other causes, to 
the erudition of its teadiers and to the 
reformed morals of the people.^ During 

and limits the independence of the individual churches, 
they have discarded the name of Independents.— A/ur. 

s In the year 1616, Mr. Jacob, who had adopted the 
religious sentiments of Robinson, set ^ the first Inde- 
pendent or Congregational church in England.— Mac/. 

♦ Neal, History the Puritans, yol. ii. p, 107, 391, 
303, vol. lU. p. 141, 145, 276, 803, 637. 549; Bohm’s 
Englische Reformationshistorie, book vi. chap. iv. p. 
794. [A part of Mr. Robinson's congregation at Ley- 
den removed. to Plymoutti in New England. In the year 
1620. And during the reign of Charles L and down 
even to the end of the century, g^eat numbers of the 
English Independents removed to New England and 
there formed flourishing colonies ; so that New Eng- 
land, for about two centuries, has contained more 
Independents w Congregation^to than Old EugliuA^ 
^Mur,. 
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the reign of Cromwell, who for various rea- 
sons was its greatest patron, it was every- 
where in the highest reputation; but on 
the restoration of the English monarchy 
under Charles II. it began to decline greatly, 
and gradually sank into its former obscurity. 
At the present day it exists indeed but is 
timid and depressed ; and in the reign of 
William III. a.d. 1691, it was Induced by 
its weakness to enter into a coalition (yet 
without giving up its own regulations) with 
the Presbyterians resident in London and 
the vicinity.* 

1 From thU time onward they were called United 
Brethren. See Toland's letter, in Le Clerc’s Biblioth. 
Univcrselh et Hutorique, tome xxiii. p. 606. [It must 
not be supposed that the distinetion between Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists ceased in England from 
the year 1691, or that both have ever since formed but 
one sect. They still exist as distinct yet friendly sects. 
Being agreed in doctrines and anxious to hold commu- 
nion with each other, notwithstanding their different 
inodes of church government, they adopted these arti- 
cles of agreement and consent, in which each sect 
endeavoured to come as near to the other as their dif- 
ferent principles would admit. Moreover, tiiese articles 
with very slight alterations were adopted by the Elders 
and Messengers of tlie churches of Connecticut, assem- 
bled at Saybrook in the year 1708 ; and tliey now form 
a part of what is called the Saybrook Platform or the 
ancient ecclesiastical constitution of Connecticut. See 
Trumbull’s History qf Connecticut, vol. i. p. 510, 513, 
514. Tho Articles themselves may bo soon in Toul- 
min's History qf Dissenters, vol. ii. p. 130, Ac. and in 
the Saybrook Platform, p. 99, Ac. — Nur.] William 
Whlston published tho articles of agreement in the Me- 
moirs of A/s Life and IVrHings, vol. ii. p. 549, &c. They 
are nine in number. Article I. treats “of Churches 
and Church Members.” Here, in sec. vl. the Presby- 
terians and Independents declare, “ that each particular i 
church hath right to choose their own oiheors, and 
hath authority from Christ for exercising government | 
and of enjoying all the ordinances of worship within 
itself;’* and sec. vli. that “in the administration of 
church power, it belongs to the pastors and other elders 
of every particular church (if such there be) to rule and 
govern, and to the brotherhood to consent according to 
the rule of the Gospel.” Here both the Presbyterians 
and the Independents depart from their original prin- 
ciples. Article II. treats “ of the Ministry,” which 
they acknowledge to be an institution of Christ. They 
require the ministers of religion not only to be pious 
(sec. ii.) but also learned; and (sec. iii. iv. v.) would 
have them be elected by the church with tho advice of 
the neighboirring churches, and also solemnly ordained. 
Article HI. “of Censures,” decrees that scandalous or 
offending members bo first admonished, and if they do 
not reform, be excluded from the church by the pas- 
tors, but with the consent of the brethren. Article IV. 

“ of Communion of Churches,” declares all churches to 
be on a perfect equality and therefore independent, yet 
makes it the duty of the pastors and teachers to main- 
tain a kind of communion of churches, and often to 
meet together and consult on the interests of the 
churches. Article V. “ of Deacons and Ruling Elders,” 
Here tho United Brethren admit that the office of Dea- 
con or curator of the poor is of divine appointment, 
and say ; “ Whereas divers are of opinion that there is 
also the office of JRuling Elders, who labour not in word 
and doctrine, and others think otherwise, wo agree that 
this difference make no breach among us.” Article VI. 

“ of Synods,” admits that It is useful and necessary in 
cases of importance, for the ministers of many churches 
to hold a council ; and that tho decisions formed in 
these conventions must not be rejected by the churches 
without the most weighty reasons. Article VII. “of 
our demeanour towards the civil Magistrate,” promises 
obedience to magistrates and prayers for them. Article 
VUI. treats “ of a Confession of Fitith,” and leaves the 
brethren free to judge w'hether the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the English church, or the Confession and Catechism 


22. While Oliver Cromwell admiiiistcred 
the government of Great Britain, all sects, 
even the vilest and most absurd, had full 
liberty to publish their opinions; the 
bishops alone and the friends of episcopal 
government were most unjustly oppressed 
and stripped of all their revenues and 
honours. By far the most numerous and 
influential of all were the Presbyterians and 
the Independents, the latter of whom were 
most favoured and extolled by Cromwell 
(who however actually belonged to no sect), 
and manifestly for the sake of curbing more 
easily tho Presbyterians, who sought to 
acquire ascendancy.* In this period arose 

of the Westminster assembly, that Is, of the Presby- 
terians, or lastly, the Confession of the Congregational 
Brethren published by tho convention at the Savoy in 
1658, be most agreeable to the Holy Scriptures. [Their 
words are: “As to what appertains to soundness of 
judgment in matters of frith, wo esteem it sufficient 
that a church acknowledge the ScHptures to be the 
word of God, the perfect and only rule of faith and 
practice ; and own cither the doctrinal part of those 
commonly called tho Articles of the church of England 
or the Confession or. Catechism, shorter or larger, 
compiled by the assembly at Westminster, or the Con- 
fc.ssion agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable to tho 
said rule.” — A/wr.] Article IX. “of our duty and de- 
portment towards them that are not in communion 
with us,” inculcates only love and moderation towards 
them. It hence appears that the Independents, induced 
by necessity, approached in many points towards tho 
opinions of the Presbyterians, and departed from the 
principles of their ancestors. [As respects union and 
communion of churches, their mutual accountability, 
and perhaps also tho powers and prerogatives of church 
officers, there was some change in the views of tho In- 
dependents of England and also In America. But tho 
English Presbyterians also softened considerably the 
rigours of Presbyterianism, as It was introduced and 
set up among them by the Scotch. This coalition of 
the two denominations tended to abate the zeal of both 
In maintaining the jus divinum of their respective sys- 
tems of church government. For a considerable time, 
the Presbyterian and Congregational ministers in and 
near London continued to hold meetings for mutual 
consultation, and for regulating tho licensing of candi- 
dates. And in some other counties of England similar 
united meetings were held. But ere long they were 
dropped, and the two denominations, though on friendly 
terms with each other, manage respectively their own 
ecclesiastical affairs in their own way. — Mur. 

* Mosheim’s account of the Presbyterians Is quite too 
meagre for those who are expected to read this trans- 
lation of his work. It is therefore deemed necessary to 
introduce here a summary history, first of the Scottish 
church and then of the English Presbyterians, during 
this century [and of the Irish Presbyterians.— A.] 

The Scottish Church. — From his first arrival in 
England in 1603, king James set himself to undermine 
Presbyterianism in Scotland, and to establish Episco- 
pacy on its ruins. For this purpose, he not only spoke 
contemptuously of tho Presbyterians as being insolent 
men and enemies to regal power, but actually nominated 
bishops to tho thirteen Scottish bishoprics; and in 
1606 obtained from the parliament of Perth an act 
declaring the king to have sovereign authority over all 
estates, persons, and causes whatsoever, in Scotland ; 
and also an act restoring to the bishops their ancient 
possessions, which had been annexed to tho crown. 
This made the new bishops peers of the realm. The 
General Assembly protested. But in 1608 a convention 
claiming to be a General Assembly declared the bishops 
perpetual moderators of all the Synods and Presbyteries. 
Another convention however was then sitting in oppo- 
sition to this, and committees from both attempted a 
compromise. The bishops carried their point in 1609, 
and the next year the king, contraiy to law, autliortzed 
them to hold High Commission Courts. In the same 
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the Fifth-Monarchy-men, as they were 
called, delirious persons who would have 


year (1610), a corrupt assembly was held at Glasgow, 
which sanctioned the right of the bishops to preside 
personally or by their representatives in all the judi- 
catories of the church, in all cases of discipline, ordi- 
nation, and deprivation of ministers, visitation of 
churches, &c. All ministers at their ordination were 
to swear obedience to their ordinary, and all clergymen 
were forbidden to preach or to speak against the -acts 
of this assembly, or to touch at all the subject of the 
parity of ministers. Three Scottish bishops (Spots- 
wood, Lanib, and Hamilton) were now sent to England, 
there to receive episcopal consecration, and on their 
return they consecrated the rest. In 1617, king James 
made a journey into Scotland chiefly to further the 
cause of Episcopacy, which was advancing but slowly. 
The next year (1618) a cotivention or General Assembly, 
composed very much of courtiers, met at Perth and 
ordained kneeling at the sacrament, the administration 
of it in private houses and to the sick, the private bap- 
tism of children, their confirmation by bishops, and 
the observance of Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Ascension Day. These were called the Five Articles of 
Perth. They were published by royal authority, and 
in 1621 a Scottish parliament was j^rsuaded, though 
not without difilculty, to enact them into laws, against 
the remonstrances of great numbers of the clergy. 
Persecution ensued and many ministers were fined, 
imprisoned, and banished, by the High Commission 
Court. During this reign, many Scotch Presbyterians 
moved to the North of Ireland, and there established 
flourishing churches. [See the latter part of this note. 
— /f.] Charles I. followed up the measures pursued by 
his father. In 1633 he went to Scotland to be crowned, 
and there compelled a Scottish parliament to invest him 
with all the ecclesiastical powers possessed by his father, 
and also to confirm the laws of the last reign respecting 
religion. On leaving Scotland, he erected a new 
bishopric at Edinburgh. And Archbishop I.aud drew 
up articles for regulating the royal chapel at Edinburgh, 
which was to bo a pattern for all cathedrals, chapels, 
and parish churches. Hitherto the Scotch Episcopal 
church had no settled liturgy; the king therefore 
ordered the Scotch bishops to draw up canons and a 
liturgy, similar to those of the English church. These, : 
being revised by Laud and other English bishops, were 
imposed upon the whole Scottish nation by royal pro- 
clamation, the canons in 1636 and the liturgy in 1636. 
The attempts of the bishops to enforce these, without 
the sanction of a General Assembly or of a Scottish 
parliament, threw the whole nation into commotion. 
The nobles, gentry, burroughs, and clergy, combined to 
resist these innovaUons, and in 1638 they solemnly 
revived the national covenant of 1580 and 1590. Hence 
the king found it necessary to relax not a little his 
injunctions, and he now permitted a General Assembly 
to ^ called. But his commissioners, finding this body 
unmanageable, dissolved it. The Assembly however 
would not separate, but protested ; and continuing their 
8e88ion.s, they disannulled the acts of si.x preceding 
! General Assemblies (namely, those of 1606, 1608, 1610, 
1616, 1617, and 1618), aboli.shcd Episcopacy, condemned 
the five articles of Perth, the liturgy, canons, and high 
commission court, restored the Presbyteries, Synods, 
and General Assemblies, and deposed all the bishops 
save two, whom they allowed to remain as parish min- 
isters. The king now resorted to war, and marched an 
army into Scotland in 1639. But a truce was con- 
cluded, and a new Assembly and a new parliament both 
met and confirmed substantially the acts of the last 
Assembly. In 1640 the king raised another army, and 
renewed the war upon the Scots ; but he found it ne- 
cessary to agree again to a truce, and also to assemble 
an English parliament, which was called the long par- 
j li ament lieoause it sat twelve years, and which favoured 
the Scots in their controversy with the king. His 
English sutitjects were now alienated from him ; and to 
be able to contend with the English malcontcnvs, the 
king concluded a peace with the Scots, by which he 
agreed to the total abolition of Episcopacy and the 
entire restitution of Presbyterianism in that country. 
The peace however was of little service to him, as the 
English parliament and the Scots were on the most 
(Hendly terms. In 1642 the Scots offered to be media- 


turned the world upside down. They 
taught that Jesus Christ would personally 


tors between the king and the English parliament, 
which the king resented highly. This drew closer the 
union between the Scots and the English parliament. 
The Scots now formed the design of establishing 
Presbyterianism as the only religion throughout Great 
Biitain and Ireland. To this project the Engli.sb 
parliament, in order to secure the co-operation of the 
Scots in their war with the king, were led to yield 
assent. Commissioners from the General Assembly of 
Scotland were now admitted to sit in the Westmin.ster 
Assembly of divines, and the Scots had great influence 
in all the ecclesiastical affairs of England till the time 
of Cromwell’s usurpation. At their instance in 1643, 
the English parliament assented to the Scotch national 
Covenant somewhat modified, and now denominated 
the Solemn League and Covenant, which the parliament 
recommended and at length enjoined upon the whole 
English nation. The Scots strenuously opposed all 
toleration of any but Presbyterians in either country. 
This alienated the Independents, Baptists, and other 
sectarians from them, and the English parliament 
found it necessary to proceed witli caution. In 1646 
the king surrendered himself to the Scots, and they 
delivered him over to the English parliament, hoping* 
thus to induce them resolutely to enforce Presbyteri- 
anism over the three kingdoms. But the parliament 
were so irresolute that the Scots became jealous of 
them. After Charles I. was beheaded in 1649, the 
Scots proclaimed Charles II. king, and declared against 
the English Commonwealth. In 1649 they entered 
into negotiations with the new king in Holland, who 
then professedly acceded to the National Covenant. 
The next year the king landed in Scotland, but his 
army was defeated by Cromwell. In 1661 Charles II. 
was crowned in Scotland, and then swore to observe 
the Solemn League and Covenant. After this he 
marched an army into England, suffered a total defeat, 
and fled in disguise to Franco. General Monk, whom 
Cromwell had left In Scotland, soon brought that whole 
country to submit and to become united with the Com- 
monwealth of England, and also to allow a free tole- 
ration to which the Presbyterians were much opposed. 
Commissioners were now sent into Scotland by tlie 
English parliament, to establish liberty of conscience 
there. Thus things remained till the Restoration. 
Presbj'terlanlsm was the established religion of Scot- 
land, but dissenters were allowed to live in peace and 
to worship in their own way. At the Restoration in 
1661, a Scottish parliament rescinded all acts and cove- 
nants relative to religion made or entered into since 
the commencement of the civil troubles, and empowered 
the king to settle the ecclesiastical establishment at his 
pleasure. lie ordained Presbyterianism for the pre.«sent, 
but soon after, though with some hesitation, ordered 
Episcopacy in its place. Sharp, l*'airfoul, Leighton, 
and Hamilton, wore consecrated bishops. Under 
Charles II. from 1G62 to 1685, the Scotch Presbyterians 
suffered very much, as the English Non-conformists 
did; for similar laws and measures were adopted in 
both countries. James II. pursued the same perse- 
cuting course till the year 1687, when in order to ad- 
vance popery, he granted universal toleration. On tho 
Revolution in 1688, the Scotch Presbyterian church 
regained all its liberties and prerogatives, which it has 
enjoyed with little diminution till the present day. But 
the troubles it experienced during the reigns of James 
I. and his sons had induced many Scotch Presbyterians 
to emigrate to the North of Ireland, to North America, 
and elsewhere. See Neal’s History c^f the Puritnm ; 
Crookshank’s History uf the State and Sufferings of the 
Church qf Scotland; Burnet’s History qf his Oum Times; 
Spotswopd, and others. — Mur» [For the early part of 
this century, see Calderwood’s History qf the Church 
qf Scotland, vols. vi. and vii. Wodrow edition, ending 
at the year 1625; Row’s History qf the Kirk qf Scot~ 
land, which comes down to the year 1639, Wodrow 
edition, Edin. 1842; M'CrIe’s Lifeqf Andrew Mchille, 
2d edit. Edin. 1824, 2 vols. 8vo; Cook’s History cf the 
Church qf Scotland, Edin. 1815, 8 vols. 8vo; the second 
and third volumes comprise the history from 1 692 to 
the Revolution.* In addition to these works, there are 
a number, of diaries and autobiographies of eminent 
ministers (luring this century, as James Melville, Blair, 





Livingston, Guthrie, &c. which illustrate the course of 
events. But no publication throws so much light on 
the most stirring portion of this troubled period as the 
Letters and Journals qf Robert Baillie^ principal of tho 
University of Glasgow, extending from 1637 to 1662. 
They were first published in an imperfect manner in I 
'■ 1775, in 2 vols. 8vo; but they have been at length 
printed entire under the able editorship of David Laing, ! 
Esq. in 3 vols. small folio, Edin. 1841, 42. The general ' 
history of Scotland during this period by Malcolm 
Laing, and of Britain by Mr. Brodie, should also be 
consulted. A life of Alexander Henderson, one of tho 
leading Presbyterian ministers from lO.lG to his death 
in 1G4G, was published .some years ago in one large 
volume, 8vo^ by the Rev. J. Alton ; but it has added 
little to our knowledge of this period. Eor tho latter 
pjirt of this century, See Beattie’s History qf the 
Church i\f Scotland during the Commonwealth, 12mo, 
Edin. 1842 ; but the most authentic source of infor- 
mation is Wodrow’s History qf the Sufferings of the 
Church qf Scotland from the Restoration to the Revo- 
lution, originally published in 2 vols. folio, 1721, 22, but 
reprinted, with notes by the Rev. Dr. Burn.s, in 4 vols. 
8vo, Glas. l8-9t 30. The Episcopalian view of this 
period may bo seen in Russell’s History qf the Church 
in Scotland, 2 \oU. l2mo, Lond. 1834; Lawson's Hu- 
tory qf the Episcopal Church in Scotlmd to the Revo- 
lution, Edin. 1844; or Stevens’ History tf the Church 
cf Scotland, 4 vols. 8vo, 1843, 45. — R. 

The English Puesbyteiiians.— Most of the early 
English Puritans, from their intercourse vith the foreign 
Reformed churches who were all Presbyterians, were 
more or less attached to Presbyterian forms of worship 
and church government. But as the English bishops, 
in tlie reign of Queen Elizabeth, generally admitted the 
validity of foreign or Presbyterian ordination, while the 
Puritans or Presbyterians on tho other hand, admitted 
the validity of ordination by bishops and tho lawfulness 
of bishops of some sort, hence the principal difficulty 
of tho English Puritan.s or Presbyterians In those times 
related to the rites of worship, (Neal, Hist, of Puri- 
tans, vol, i. p. 386.) In tho year 1572, several of the 
more strenuous Puritans, despairing of any farther 
reformation of the Engli.sh church by public authority, 
proceeded secretly to organize the first Presbyterian 
church in England, at Wandsworth five miles from 
London. This church, though persecuted, continued to 
exist, and others were formed on the model of it. But 
the greater part of the clergy, who were inclined to 
Presbyterian views, remained in connexion with the 
established church and bore the general appellation of 
Puritans. Many of them, however, kept up voluntary 
meetings among themselves for mutual advice and 
counsel, in a kind of presbyteries and synods. In the 
year 158G, there were more than five hundred such 
ministers in England. How long and how extensively 
, these informal and voluntary meetings were maintained, 
it is difficult to say. But this is certain, that although 
persecution induced great numbers to remove to Ame- 
rica, Ireland, and elsewhere, vet the number of Presby- 
terians who remained under the general appellation of 
Puritans was very considerable, and it greatly increased 
during the reigns of James I. and Charles I. prior to 
the year 1642, when Episcopacy was abolished by act 
of parliament. In 1643, the English parliament selected 
121 of the ablest divines of England with 30 lay asses- 
sors, whom they commanded to meet at Westminster 
and aid them by their counsel in settling the govern- 
ment, worship, and doctrines of the church of England. 
Tins was the famous Westminster Assembly of divines, 
which continued to meet and to discuss such subjects 
as the parlianaent submitted to their consideration, 
during several years. They were men of different sen- 
timents, Presbyterians, Erastians, and Independents, 
with sonie moderate Episcopalians ; but a great ma- 
jority were Presbyterians. Besides, not long after this 
assembly met, the General Assembly of tho Scottish 
church, at the request of the English parliament, sent 
four commissioners to this body, on condition that the 
whole Westminster Assembly and the parliament w'ould 
take the Solemn League and Covenant, and agree to 
establish one uniform religion throughout tho three 
kingdoms. Tho parliament reluctantly assented to the 
condition, for the sake of securing the co-operation of 
the Scots in their political designs. Before the Scottish 
commissioners arrived, the Westminster Assembly com- 
menced revising the Thirty-nine Articles, and went over 
the first fifteen making some slight alterations. After 


the arrival of tho Scotch commissioners and the adop« 
tion of tho Solemn League and Covenant in Feb. 1644, 
the Assembly by order of parliament drew up an E.x- 
hortatlon to tho people of England to assent to the 
Solemn League. The November following, they were 
ordered to write a circular letter to the foreign Reformed 
churches, acquainting them with the proceedings in 
England. Through this Assembly, the parliament 
licensed preachers and directed all ecclesiastical affairs. 
They next drew up a Directory for public worship, 
which was sanctioned by the parliament in January, 
164.5. The same year they drew up a Directory for the 
ordination of ministers, and a Directory for church 
I discipline and government. After warm debate, tho 
^ majority of the Assembly declared for Presbyterianism 
I as of divine institution ; but tho parliament voted for 
it only as “lawful and agreealde to the word of God.” 

! The As.sembly also put the supreme ecclesiastical power 
wholly into the hands of the church judicatories, but 
tho parliament imposed restrictions, and to the great 
dissatisfaction of the Scots and most of tho English 
Presbyterians, allowed an appeal from the highest ec- 
clesiastical judicatory to tlie parliament. In March, 
1646, parliament ordered ruling elders to bo chosen in 
all the churches of England, and ali^o the erection of 
Presbyteries, Synods, and a General Ascrnbly, for a 
trial of the system. The Scotch church oljccted to 
several imperfections in tho Presbyterianism thus esta- 
blished by the English parliament, and particularly to 
the right of appeal in the last resort from the ecclesl- 
astical court to the parliament, and the English Pres- 
byterians and the Westminster Assembly sided with the 
Scotch. In May 1616, the king being now in the hands 
of the Scots, the English Presbyterians determined to 
enforce Presbyterianism jure dinino on all England, 
and to allow no toleration of di.ssenters. For this pur- 
pose they caused a strong remonstrance to Ihj presented 
to the parliament in tho name of the lord mayor, alder- 
men, and common council of London ; and they were 
supported by the whole weight of tlie Scottish nation. 
On the contrary, the Independents and other sectarians 
in the army procured a counter petition from numerous 
citizens of London. Tho Commons were divided in 
sentiment and at a loss how to proceed. To gain time, 
they demanded of the Westminster Assembly Scripturo 
proofs for that jus divinum in ciiurch government 
which they had maintained. It may bo remarked that 
from 1641 to 1647 the Independents, who were rapidly 
Increasing in number, uniformly pleaded for the free 
toleration of all sects holding the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. And the parliament was not unwilling 
to admit toleration, at least of the Independents, but 
the Presbyterians were utterly opposed to it ; and their 
influence prevented the parliament from pursuing the 
course they would have done. It was this circumstance 
which alienated the Independents and tho army from 
Presbyterianism and from tho parliament, and finally 
led to the suoversion of the whole Presbyterian esta- 
bli.shment set up In England. The demand of the 
House of Commons for Scriptural proof of the divine 
authority of Presbyterianism, produced long and warm 
debates in tho Westminster Assembly. The Erastians 
and Independents at length protested and withdrew. 
The Presbyterians, fifty-three in number, now left 
alone, voted with but one dissenting voice that “ Christ 
has appointed a church government distinct from the 
civil magi.strate.’* On tho other points referred to them 
they were afraid to report their views lest tlie parliament 
should put them under a pra munlre. But the Presby- 
terian divines of London met at Zion College, answered 
fully the questions of the House of Commons, and 
maintained in strong terms tho jus divinum of Presby- 
terianism. Yet in a second meeting they lowered their 
tone somewhat, and agreed to set up tho limited Presby- 
terianism already sanctioned by the parliament. This 
consisted of parochial presbyteries (or church sessions), 
classes (or presbyteries), provincial assemblies (or 
synods), and a national assembly, with an appeal to tho 
parliament in the last resort. The province of London 
was now distributed into twelve classes, containing one 
hundred and thirty-eight parochial presbyteries. The 
next year (1647) provincial assemblies (synods) actually 
met in London and in Lancashire, and In those coun- 
ties only, under the act of parliament. * The pro'ifincial 
assembly of London continued to meet semi-annually 
till the end of Cromwell's reign. Iri the other parts of 
England the Presbyterians continued to meet in their 
voluntary conventions for ecclesiastical affairs, whicb 
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had not the UMQOtion of law. The king, though a pri- 
soner, revised hie assent to this new ecclesiastical 
constitution of England. At the some time, ho tried to 
detach the Scots from the English by promising them 
Presbyterianism for Scotland with Episcopacy for 
England. But they rejiected his offers, hoping still to 
bless England as well as Scotland with Presbyterian- 
ism jure dirnno. He also tried to gain over the Inde- 
pendents by promising them free toleration, but they 
would not accept it for themselves alone. The country 
now swarmed with sectarians, and with numerous lay 
preachers of every description. Thomas Edwards, in 
his Gangt'tena^ mentions sixteen sects ; namely. Inde- 
pendents, Brownists, Millenaries, Antinomians, Ana- 
baptists, Arminians, libertines, Familists, Enthusiasts, 
Seekers, Perfectionists, Sooinians, Arlans, Antitrinita- 
rians, Antiscripturiats, and Sceptics. Mr. Baxter 
mentions the Independents, Anabajptists, and Antino- 
mians as being the chief separatists from the established 
or Presbyterian church; to wliom he adds Seekers, 
Uanters, Behemists, and Varlsts, which either became 
extinct or were merged in the Quakers. The English 
divines would have been satistied with revising the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and therefore commenced such a 
revision. But the Scotch divines insisted on a new 
Confession. Hence the Westminster Assembly, after 
the arrival of the Scotch commissioners, drew up their 
elaborate Confession, which the House of Commoins 
approved with some amendments in the summer of 
Hi47 and the winter following. But the House of Lords 
objecting to the article.s on church government, only 
the doctrinal part of the Confession obtained parlia- 
mentary sanction in the year 1048. Tlic Scotch nation 
adopted the Confession as drawn up by the Assembly. 
The Assembly’s Shorter Catechism was presented to 
parliament in 1047, and the Larger Catechism in 1048. 
Both were allowed to be used by authority of the Eng- 
lish parliament. The Scotch commissioners in the 
Assembly now returned home ; but the Assembly was | 
continued aa a sort of counsel to parliament, yet it did j 
little else than license preachers. Tlio army being 
composed chiefly of dissenters from the establishment 
of various descriptions, upon finding that no toleration j 
of dissenters was allowed by the new ecclesiastical 
constitution, demanded of the parliament free toleration 
for all Protestant dissenters. This the Presbyterians 
vigorously opposed, and tiio parliament endeavoured to 
disband the army. But tlie army now rescued the king 
from the hand.s of the parliament, and became peremp- 
tory in their demands. Pressed by tlie Presbyterians on 
the one hand and by the army on the other, parliament 
wavered for a time, but at length fell under the control 
of the army, and not only allowed of dissent from tlie 
establishment but also made no vigorous efforts to set 
up Presbyterianism. But in May, 1 648, the Scots, having 
made a separate treaty with the king, invaded England 
in order to rescue him. The w ar obliged the army to 
march in various directions, and the Presbyterians 
seized the opportunity in the parliament to enforce 
Presbyterianism. An act w’as proposed declaring eight 
specified heresies to be capital crimes, and sixteen 
others to be punishable with unlimited imprisonment. 
The act was not pa.ssed. But in June following another 
did pass, placing “ all parishes and places whatsoever in 
England and Wales,” except chapels of the king and 
peers, under the Presbyterian government, with allow'- 
anco of no other worship, yet without making it penal 
to neglect this worship. The parliament likewise com- 
menced a negotiation with the king for his restoration, 
upon the basis of a single religion with no toleration of 
any other. The king insisted on P^piscopacy of some 
sort, and the parliament insisted on Presbyterianism. 
The army, after repelling the Scotch invasion, finding 
that neither the king nor the parliament intended ever 
to allow toleration to sectaries, again seized the king’s 
person, and marching to I.ondon purged the House of 
Commons, new-modelled the government, and caused 
the king to be impeached and beheaded. The Com- 
monwealth, without a king or a House of Lord8,wa8 now 
set up. But the Scots refused to acknowledge it, re- 
cognised Charles II. for tlieir king, and threatened war 
upon ICngland. The English Presbyterians sided with 
their Scottish brethren, disowned the purliaincnt, and 
declared against*a general toleration. All people were 
now required to swear fidelity to the new government, 
which many of the Presbyterian clergy refusing to do, 
were turned out. However,, to conciliate the Presby- 
terians, the parliament continued the latq, Presbyterian 


establishment^ but repealed all acts compelling unifor- 
mity. The Soots, aided by the English Presbyterians, 
invaded England in order to place Charles 11. on the 
throiie; but they were vanquished, and all Scotland 
was compelled to submit to the parliament, and more- 
over to allow of toleration in their own country. Tlie 
Solemn League and (Covenant was laid aside, and nothing 
but the Engagement (or oath of allegiance to govern- 
ment) was required of any man to qualify him civilly 
for any living in the kingdom. Hence many Episcopal 
divines, as well as those of other denominations, became 
parish ministers. In the year 16.')3, the army being 
offended with the parliament (which had now sat 13 
years, and during tbo last four had ruled without a king 
or House of Lords) ordered them to disperse; and Crom- 
well with the other officers appointed a new council of 
state, and selected 140 men from the several counties to 
represent the people. After five months these new 
representatives resigned their power to Cromwell and 
the other officers, who framed a new constitution, with 
a single house of representatives chosen in the three 
kingdoms, and a Protector with ample executive powft's 
elected for life. All sects of Christians, except papists 
and Episcopalians, were to have free toleration. Crom- 
well the Protector laboured to make persons of allj'cli- 
gions feel easy under him ; but ho absolutely forbade 
the clergy’s meddling with politics. Ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations in the country towms now began 
to form associations for brotherly counsel and advice. 
But the more rigid I’resbyterians, as well as the Epis- 
copalians, stood aloof from such associations. The 
right of ordaining parish ministers had for some years 
b^n exclusively in the hands of the Presbyterians ; but 
Cromwell, in March, 1G54, appoinU!d a board of thirty 
Tryers, composed of Presbyterians and Independents 
with two or three Baptists, to examino and license 
preachers throughout England. The same year he 
appointed lay commissioners in every county, with ffiU 
power to eject scandalous, ignorant, and Incompetent 
ministers and schoolmasters. Both theso ordinances 
w'ero confirmed by parliament. Such w as the state of 
the English Presbyterians during the Protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell. On the accession of his son, Kichard 
Cromwell the Presbyterians, seeing no prospect of the 
restoration of the Solemn League and (Covenant, or of 
I their obtaining ecclesiastical dominion over England 
under the existing form of government, formed a coali- 
tion with tlie royalists in 1659 in order to restore the 
king. The remains of tiio long parliament were resus- 
citated and placed over tiie nation. The members 
excluded from it in 1648 were recalled and took tlicir 
seats, ai’.d thus it became more than half Presbyterian. 
This parliament in 1660 voted that the concessions 
offered by the king in the negotiations at the Isle of 
Wight in 1648 were satisfactory, restored Presbyte- 
rianism completely together with the solemn League 
and Covenant, appointed a new council of state, ordered 
that a new parliament should be clioscn, and then di^i' 
solved. The Presbyterians, who now bud the whole 
power of the country in their ow n hands, were so zea- 
lous to prevent the election of republicans to the new 
parliament, that when it met it was dccidcdiy in favour 
of a monarchy. Parliament now recalled the king, 
without making any stipulations with him respecting 
the religion of the country. Ho very soon restored 
episcopacy, and then would grant no toleration to any 
class of dissenters. The Presbyterians, w ho had tlie 
most to lose, were the greatest sufferers. Some hun- 
dreds of their niinisters were immediately displaced 
to make Way for the old Episcopalian incuml^nts. And 
in 1662, the Act of Uniformity made it criminal to dis- 
sent from the established or Episcopal church ; and ef 
course it exposed all dissepters to persecution. A num- 
ber of the Presbyterian ministers conformed in order to 
retain their places, but more than 2,000 ministers, most 
of them Presbyterians, were turned out. And during 
this and Uie succeeding reign, or till the accession of 
W illiam and Mary in 1688, the Presbyterians equally 
with the other dissenters suftered persecution. Eor 
though the kings, after the year 1672, were inclined to 
give toleration to all in order to advance popery, yet 
parliament and Ike bishops resisted it.. When the re- 
volution in 1688 placed a tolerant sovereign on tho 
throne, and thus relieved the English Presbyterians 
from persecution, they were comparatively an enfeebled 
sect; and being no longer strenuous tor the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and for the jus divinum of Pres- 
byterianism, they were willing to have inter-* 
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period till the time of William and Mary, 
the Nonconformists experienced various for- 
tune, sometimes more pleasant and some- 
times more sad according to the disposition 
of the court and the government, but at no 
time were they so happy as not either to 
feel or to fear persecution.' But in the 
year 1689, William III. by an express act 
of parliament, freed all dissenters from 
the established church (except Socinians) 
from all liability to the penalties to which 
they were exposed.* lie also permitted 
the Scottish nation to live under the Gene- 
van regulations, and delivered them from the 
j urisdiction of bishops. This therefore may 
be regarded as the commencement of that 
libertjr and freedom from molestation, which 
are still enjoyed by the sects that dissent from 
the public rites of the English church but it 
was also the commencement of those nume- 
rous parties and sects which spring up from 
year to year in that fortunate island, often 
as suddenly as mushrooms, and which dis- 
tract the people with their new inventions 
and opinions.® 

26. In the reign of this William III. 
A.D. 1689, arose a very noted schism in the 
Englisli Episcopal church, which down to 
the present time no means have been able 
to remove. William San croft, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and seven other bishops, 
all men distinguished for their learning and 
purity of morals, declared that they could 
not in conscience take the oath of fidelity 
to the new king, William III. because James 
ir. though expelled from the kingdom, was 

in their view the legitimate king of Eng- 
land. As no arguments could induce them 
to recede from this opinion, they were 
deprived of their offices in 1690 by an act 
of the English parliament, and other bishops 
were appointed in their places.® The bi- 
shops who were deposed and turned out of 
their episcopal dwellings founded a new 
church in the bosom of the English church, 
differing from the rest of the church in 
opinions, in the form of worship, and in 
other respects.® From the cause which 
produced the disunion, this church was 
called that of the Non- Jurors, and on account 
of the opinion which it maintained and con- 
tinues to maintain respecting the authority 
of the church, it received the name of High 
Church, that is, one entertaining very ex- 
alted ideas of the prerogatives and authority 
of the church, to which is opposed the Low 
Church or that which lijvs more moderate 
views of the power of the church.^ The 
deprived bishops with their friends and fol- 

4 The other Non-Juring bishops were Ur. Lloyd, 
bishop of Norwich, Dr. Turner of Ely, Dr. Kenn of 
Bath and Wells, Dr. Frampton of Gloucester, Dr. 
Thomas of Worcester, Dr. Lake of Chichester, and 
Dr. White of Teterborough. — Mad. 

s These were Tillotson, Moore, Patrick, Kidder, Fow- 
ler, and Cumberland, names which will ever be pro- 
nounced with veneration by those who are capable of 
esteeming solid, well-employed learning and genuine 
piety, and whieh will always shine among tbe brightest 
ornaments of the church of England. — Mad. 

® The language of Moshelrn hero would seem to im- 
ply, that the Non-Juring bishops produced a formal 
secession from the e.stablished church, and erected a 
permanent sect which dift’ered in doctrines and in its 
forms of worship from the church of England. But It 
was only a temporary disagreement, whether William 
III. or James II. was tho legal sovereign, and of course 
whether those bishops and priests who were deprived 
for not taking the oath of allegiance to the former or 
those who were appointed to fill their places, were the 
legitimate bishoi)3 and parish ministers. Both parties 
profe8.sed the same faith, adhered to the same discipline, 
and used tho same liturgy, except that the Non- Jurors 
are said to have framed and used a prayer for king 
James and for their party. It was rather a political 
than a religious schi.sm, and one which necessarily ter- 
minated on the death of the Pretender and of tho 
deprived bishops and clergy. Some principles indeed 
which w ere then contended for, contiiiued to be main- 
tained after they became little more than points of theo- 
retical speculation, and the believing or disbelieving of 
these principles constituted the only dilTcrence between 
the two parties. — Mur, [See D’Oyley’a Life (\f Arch~ 
bishop Sancrqft, 2 vols. 1821; and Lathbury’s History 
qf the Nori^Juror.s, their Controversies and IVriimgs, 
London, 1845 — Ji. 

7 Tho name of High Church, that Is, of those who 
have high notions of the church and its power, properly 
belongs to the Non- Jurors. But it is usual among the 
English to give it a more extensive application, and to 
apply it to all those who extol immoderately the au- 
thority of tho church and declare it exempt from all 
human power, notwithstanding they do not refuse to 
swear allegiance to the king. And there are many 
such even in that church which generally goes under 
the name of the Low Church. [The Non-Jurors were 
also called Jacobites from their adherence to James II, 
and his son tho Pretender, in opposition to the reigning 
sovereign and the house of Hanover. The Scettlsh 
bishops, after the year 1688, all adhered to the house 
of Stuart, and were called Non-Jurors because they 
refused the oath of allegiance to the reigning sovereign 
-Mur. 

required all clergymen not only to use the liturgy but 
also to swear to renounce and condemn tbe Solemn 
L<?ague and Covenant, Presbyterian ordination, and all 
efVoi’ts for changing the present establishment. In con- 
sequence of this Act, about 2,000 ministers, chiefly Pres- 
byterians, were turned out of their churches because 
they could not conform to the law. At the same time, 
all the old laws against conventicles, neglect of the 
parish churches, &c. were revived, and these made all 
Nonconformi.>its liable to civil prosecution. — Nur, 

• Neal treats particularly of these events in the 4th 
volume of hi.s History of the Puritans, 

* This Act, which is called the Toleration Act, is 
subjoined to NeaPs History of the Puritans, vol. iv. 
[By it all dissenters from the Church of Plngland, ex- 
cept papists and Anti-Trinitarians, by taking the oath 
of allegiance and subscribing to the doctrinal part of 
the Thirty-nine Articles (or if Quakers, making equi- 
valent affirmations), are exempted from all the penalties 
prescribed by the Acta which enforce uniformity, and 
are allowed to erect houses of worship, have their own 
preachers, and to meet and worship according to 
their own views, provided they do not, when met, lock 
or bolt their doors. They arc not however exempted 
from tithes, and other payments for the support of the 
established church ; nor are they excused from the 
oaths required by the Test and Corporation Acts, 'wAich 
exclude Nonconformists from all civil offices. — alur. 
[These last remnants of an intolerant age, the operation 
of which had been annually suspended by a Bill of In- 
demnity, have been swept away by the repeal of tho 
Test and Corporation Acts in 1828. The chief prac- 
tlcal grievance of Nonconformists at the present time, 
is their exclusion from the English Universities.—/;. 

» Burnet’s History of His Oum Times, vol. il. p. 2.3, SiO. 



lowers contended, that the church is not 
subject to the civil authority and to par- 
liaments but to God only, and that it has 
; the power of self-government, and conse- 
quently that the decree of parliament against 
mem was unjust and a nullity, and that an 
ecclesiastical council only has power by its 
decrees to derive a bishop of his office. The 
celebrated Henry Dodwell was the first 
who contended fiercely for these rights and 
this power of the church. He was followed 
by several others, and hence arose this per- 
plexing and difficult controversy respecting 
the church which has not yet closed, and 
which is renewed with zeal from time to 
time. 

27. The Non-Jurors or High Church, 
who claimed for themselves the appellation 
of the Orthodox and called the Low Church 
the Schismatical, differed from the rest of 
the Episcopal church in several particulars 
and regulations, but especially in the fol- 
lowing sentiments — I. That it is never law- 
ful for the people, under any provocation 
or pretext whatever, to resist their kings 
and sovereigns. The English call this the 
doctrine of passive obedience^ the opposite 
of which is the doctrine of active obedience, 
held by those who deem it lawful in certain 
cases fbr the people to oppose their rulers 
and kings, ll. That the hereditary suc- 
cession of kings is of divine appointment, 
and therefore it can be set aside or annulled 
in no case whatever. III. That the church 
is subject to the jurisdiction not of the 
civil magistrate but of God only, particu- 
larly in matters of a religious nature. IV. 
That consequently Sancroft and the other 
bishops who were deposed under king Wil- 
liam III. remained the true bishops as long 
as they lived, and that those substituted in 
their places were the unjust possessors of 
other men’s property. V. That these un- 
just possessors of other men’s offices were 
both bad citizens and bad members of the 

* Henry Dodwell, seniorr, was appointed Camden 
professor of History at Oxford in 168S, and being de- 
prived of the office in 1690 because he refused the oath 
of alle^anoe, he published a vindication of the non- 
kiring principles. Several other tracts were published 
by him and others on the same side, none of which were 
suffered to go unanswered. In 1691, Dr. Humphrey 
Hody publi^ed his Unreasonableness of Separation t 
or a Treatise out C(f Ecclesiastical History, showing 
that although a Bishop was unjustly deprived, neither 
he nor the Church ever made a Separation, if the Suc- 
cessor was not a Heretic ; translated out of an ancient 
Greek manuscript (written at Constantinople, and now j 
among the Barocclan MSS.), in the public library at 
1 Oxford. This was answered by Dodwell the next 
year, in his Vindication af the Deprived Bishops, &c. 
Hody replied in The Case af the Sees Vacant, &c. In 
1695, Dodwell came forth again in his Defence of the 
Vindwation of the Deprived Bishops. Various others 
engaged in this coiitroversy. See Maclaine’s Note; 
Calam^’s Additions to Baxter’s Hist, cf His Ovm Life 
and Ttfnes, chap. xvii. p. 466, &c. chap. xviU. p. 484. 
&c. 506. Ac.— A/wr. 


church, or were both rebels and schisma- 
tics; and therefore that such as held com- 
munion with them were chargeable with 
rebellion and schism. VI. That schism or 
splitting the church in pieces is the most 
heinous sin, the punishment due to which 
no one can escape but by returning with 
sincerity to the true church from which 
he has revolted.* 

28. We now pass over to the Hollanders, 
the neighbours of the English. The minis- 
ters of the Dutch churches thought them- 
selves happy when the opponents of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of decrees or the Armi- 
nians were vanq^uished and put down, but 
it was not their fortune to enjoy tranquillity 
very long. For after this victory they un- 
fortunately fell into such contests among 
themselves, that during nearly the whole cen- 
tury Holland was the scene of very fierce 
animosity and strife. It is neither easy nor 
important to enumerate all these conten- 
tions. We shall therefore omit the disputes 
between individual doctors respecting cer- 
tain points both of doctrine and discipline, 
such as the disputes between those men of 
high reputation, Gisbert Voet and Samuel 
Maresius [Des Marcts] j the disputes about 
false hair, interest for money, stage plays, 
and other minute questions of morals, be- 
tween Salmasius, Boxhorn, Voet, and seve- 
ral others ; and the contests respecting the 
power of the magistrate in matters of reli- 
gion, carried on by William Appollonius, 
James Trigland, Nicholas Vedel, and others, 
and which divided Frederick Spanheim 
and John Van der Waycn. For these and 
similar disputes rather show what were the 
sentiments of certain eminent divines re- 
specting particular doctrines and points of 
morality, than lay open the internal state of 
the church. The knowledge of the latter 
must be derived from those controversies 
alone which disquieted either the whole 
church, or at least a large portion of it. 

29. The principal controversies of this 
sort were those respecting the Cartesian 
philosophy and the new opinions of Coc- 
ceius, for these have not yet terminated, 
and they have produced two very powerful 
parties, the Cocceians and the Voetians, 
which once made a prodigious noise though 
now they are more silent. The Cocceian 
theology and the Cartesian philosophy have 
no natural connexion, and therefore the 
controversies respecting them were not re- 


* See Whleton’s Memoirs (f his own Life and Writ- 
ings, vol. 1. p. 80, &c. ; Hickes, Memoirs qf the Life cf 
John Kettlewell, London, 1718, Bvo, who treats expressly 
and largely on these matters. Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Histor. et Critique, artiple Collier, tome 11. p. 112 j 
Masson's Histoire Critique de la Bipublique des Lettres, 
tome xiii. p. 298, Ac. and elsewhere. 
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lated to each other. Yet it so happened 
that the followers of these two very distinct 
systems of doctrine formed very nearly one 
and the same party, those who took Coc- 
ceius for their guide in theology adhering 
to Des Cartes as their master in philosophy, * 
because those who assailed the Cartesians 
attacked also Cocceius and his followers 
and opposed both with equal animosity. 
Hence the Cartesians and Cocceians were 
under a kind of necessity to unite and com- 
bine their forces, in order the better to 
defend their cause against such a host of 
adversaries. The Voetians derived their 
name from Gisbert Voet, a very famous 
divine of Utrecht, who set up the standard, 
as it were, in this war, and induced great 
numbers to attack both Des Cartes and 
Cocceius. 

30! The Cartesian philosophy, which at 
its first fmpearance was viewed by many 
even in Holland as preferable to the Peri- 
patetic, was first assailed by Gisbert Voet 
in 1639 at Utrecht, where he taught theo- 
logy with very great reputation, and who 
not obscurely condemned this philosophy 
as blasphemous. Voet was a man of im- 
mense reading and multifarious knowledge, 
but indifferently qualified to judge correctly 
on metaphysical and abstract subjects. 
While Des Cartes resided at Utrecht, Voet 
censured various of his opinions, but espe- 
cially the following positions which he feared 
were subversive of all religion, namely, 
that one who intends to bo wise must begin 
by calling everything in question, even the 
existence of God ; that the essence of 
spirits, and even of God himself, consists 
in thought; that space in reality has no 
existence, but is a mere fiction of the ima- 
gination, and therefore that matter is 
without bounds. Des Cartes first replied 
himself to the charges brought against him, 
and afterwards his disciples afforded him 
aid. On the other hand, Voet was joined, 
not only by those Dutch theologians who 
were then in the highest reputation for 
erudition and soundness in the faith, such 
as Andrew Rivet, Maresius, and Van Mas- 
tricht, but also by the greatest part of the 
clergy of inferior note.^ To this flame 
already raised too high, new fuel was added 

* See Spanheim’s Ppistola de novissimis in Bel^o 
distidiis^ 0pp. tom. ii. p. 973, &c. 

* Baillet, La Vie de M. Des Cartes, tome ii. chap. v. 
p. 33, &c. ; Daniel, Vot/age du Monde de M, Des C..rtes, 
in hia works, tome i. p. 84, &c.; Brucker’s Historia 
frit. Philosophiee, tom. iv. par. ii. p. 222, &c. ; Irenecus 
Philalethes (Rhenferd), Kort en opregt Verhaal van de 
eerste Oorsprong der Broedertwisten, Amsterd. 1708, Svo. 
The first attack upon the philosophy of Des Cartes was 
made by VoBt, a.d. 1639, in his Disputatio de Atheismo. 
Maresius at first defended the cause of Des Cartes 
against Voet, but afterwards he went over to the side 


when some of the theologians applied tho 
precepts of Des Cartes to the illustration of 
theological subjects. Hence in the year 
1656, the Dutch Classes as they are called, 
or assemblies of the clergy in certain dis- 
tricts, resolyed that resistance ought to bo 
made, and that this imperious philosophy 
ought not to be allowed to invade the terri- 
tories of theology. By this decision the 
States of Holland were excited in the same 
year, sternly to forbid by a public law the 
philosophers from expounding the books of 
Des Cartes to the youth, or explaining the 
Scriptures according to the dictates of phi- 
losophy. In a convention at Delft the next 
year, it was resolved that no person should 
be admitted to the sacred office without 
first solemnly promising not to propagate 
Cartesian principles, nor to deform revealed 
theology with adventitious ornaments. Si- 
milar resolutions were afterwards passed in 
various places, both in the United Provinces 
and out of tliem.^ But as mankind arc 
always eager after what is forbidden, all 
these prohibitions could not prevent the 
Cartesian philosophy from finally obtaining 
firm footing in the schools and universities, 
and from being applied sometimes prepos- 
terously by great numbers to the illustration 
of divine truths. Hence the Dutch became 
divided into the two parties above named, 
and the rest of the century was spent amid 
their perpetual contentions, 

31. John Cocceius (in German Koch), a 
native of Bremen, professor of theology in 
the University of Leyden, was unques- 
tionably a great man, if he had only been 
able to regulate and to temper with reason 
and j udgment his erudition, his ingenuity, 
his reverence for the Holy Scriptures, and 
liis piety, which he possessed in an eminent 
degree. He now introduced into theology 
not a little that was novel and unheard of 
before his time. In the first place, as has 
been already remarked, he interpreted the 

of hia adversaries. Even Cocceius was at first opposed 
to Des Cartes, though his friend Hciden persuaded him 
to treat the name of Des Cartes respectfully in hia 
writings. Peter Van M^stricht, John Hombeck, An- 
drew Essen, Melchior Leydecker, John Wayen, Gerhard 
Vries, James Revius, James Trigland, and Frederick 
Spanheim— manifestly great names— contended against 
Des Cartes. For him, there were among the philoso- 
phers, Henry Regius, James Golius, Claud Salmasius, 
Hadrian Heerebord, &c. and among the theologians, 
Abraham Heiden, Christopher Wlttich, Francis Bur- 
mann, John Braun, John Clauherg, Peter AUinga, 
Balthazar Becker, Stephen Curcellseus, Hermann Alex- 
ander Roel, Ruard ab Andala, and others. — ScM. 

s Spanheim, De novissimis in Belgio disridiis, 0pp. 
tom. U. 9,59, &c. Those who wish it may also consist 
the common historians of this century, Arnold [ JCir- 
chen-und Ketzerhistorie, vol. ll. book xvll. chap. x. sec. 
i.-vi.], Weissraann [ Historia Eccles. Seec. xvil. p. 905], 
Jager, Caroli, and also Walch’s Einleitung in die Re- 
ligions streitigkeilen ausser unttrKirche, vol. 111. 
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whole sacred volume in a manner very dif* 
ferent from that of Calvin and all his fol- 
lowers. For he maintained that the. entire 
history of the Old Testament presents a 
picture of the events which were to take 
place under the New Testament, down to 
the end of the world ; nay more, that the 
things which Christ and his apostles did 
and suffered in this world were emblematic 
of future events. He moreover taught that 
the greatest part of the predictions of the 
Jewish prophets foretell the fortunes of 
Christ and of the Christian church, not by 
means of the persons and things mentioned 
[not typically], but by the direct import of 
the words themselves. And lastly, many 
of those passages in the Old Testament 
which seem to contain nothing but the 
praises of Jehovah, or moral precepts and 
doctrines, he with wonderful dexterity and 
ingenuity converted into sacred enignias 
and predictions of future events. To give 
support and plausibility to these opinions, 
he first laid down this law of interpretation, 
that the language of the Bible must signify 
all that it can signify; which rule, if adopted 
by a man of more genius than judgment, 
may give birth to very strange interpreta- 
tions. In the next place, he distributed 
the entire history of the Christian church 
into seven portions of time or periods, rely- 
ing principally on the seven trumpets and 
seals of the Apocalypse. 

32. Theology itself, in the opinion of Coc- 
ceius, ought to be freed from the trammels 
of philosophy, and to be expounded only 
in Scriptural phraseology. Hence, perceiv- 
ing that the sacred writers denominate the 
method of salvation which God has pre- 
scribed, a covenant of God with men, he 
concluded that there could be no more suit- 
able and pertinent analogy, according to 
which to adjust and arrange an entire sys- 
tem of theology. But while intent solely on 
accommodating and applying the principles 
of human covenants to divine subjects, he 
incautiously fell into some opinions which 
it is not easy to approve. For instance, he 
asserted that the covenant which God made 
with the Hebrew nation through the me- 
dium of Moses, did not differ in its nature 
from the new covenant procured by Jesus 
Christ. He supposed that God caused the 
ten commandments to be promulgated by 
Moses, not as a law which was to be obeyed, 
but as one form of the covenant of grace. 
But when the Hebrews had offended him 
by various sins and especially by the wor- 
ship of the golden calf, God, being moved 
with just indignation, superadded to that 
moral law the yoke of the ceremonial law, 
to serve as a punishment. This yoke was 

in itself very burdensome, but it became 
much more painful in consequence of its 
import. For it continually admonished 
the Hebrews of their very imperfect, doubt- 
ful, and anxious state, and was a kind of 
perpetual memento that they merited the 
wrath of God, and that they could not an- 
ticipate a full expiation and remission of 
their sins till the Messiah should come. 
Holy men indeed under the Old Testament 
enjoyed eternal salvation after death ; but 
while they lived, they were far from having 
that assurance of salvation which is so com- 
forting to us under the New Testament 
For no sins were then actually forgiven, 
but only suffered to remain unpunished, 
because Christ had not yet offered up him- 
self as a sacrifice to God, and therefore 
could not be regarded, before the divine 
tribunal, as one who has actually assumed 
our debt, but only as our surety. I omit 
other opinions of Cocceius. Those who 
assailed the Cartesian doctrines attacked 
also those opinions, in a fierce war which 
was kept up for many years with various 
success. The issue was the same as in the 
Cartesian contest. No device and no force 
could prevent the disciples of Cocceius 
from occupying many professorial chairs, 
and from propagating the opinions of their 
master both orally and in writing, with 
wonderful celeritjr among even the Ger- 
mans and the Swiss.* 

33. Nearly all the other controversies 
which disquieted the Dutch churches in this 
century, arose from an excessive attachment 
to the Cartesian philosophy as connected 
with theology. This will appear from those 
commotions, greater than all others, pro- 
duced by Rotil and Becker. Certain Car- 
tesian divines, at the head of whom was 
Hermann Alexander Roel, a theologian of 

Fi aneker, a man of singular acuteness and 
perspicuity, were supposed in the year 
1G86 to attribute too much to reason in 
theology. Nearly the whole controversy 
was embraced in these two questions. 1. 
Whether the divine origin and authority of 
the sacred books can be demonstrated by 
reason alone ; or whether the internal tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit is necessary in 
order to a firm belief on this subject? II. 
Whether the Holy Scriptures propose any- 
thing to be believed by us which is contrary 
to correct and sound reason? The first 
was affirmed and the second denied, not 

* The same writers may be consulted here as were 
referred to in see. 30 [note 2], for the Cartesian 
and Cocceian controversies were united in one. To 
these may be added Albertius, AiirXovv KaTnra, Carte- 
tianinmu et Cocceianitmutj detcnpti et reJutatL Leipa 
1678. 4to. ^ 
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only by the above named Roel, but also by 
John Van der Wayen, Gisbert Wessel, 
Duker, Ruard ah Andala, and others ; the 
contrary was maintained by Ulrich Huber, 
a jurist of great reputation, Gerhard de 
Vries, and others.^ A great part of Bel- 
gium being now in a flame, the states of 
F riesland prudently interposed and enjoined 
silence and peace on both the contending 
parties. Those who shall accurately inves- 
tigate this cause will I think perceive that 
a great part of it was a strife about words, 
and that the remainder of it might have ! 
been easily settled, if it had been stripped 
of its ambiguities. I 

34. A little after this first controversy 
had been in some measure hushed, this 
same Roel in the year 1 689 fell under no 
slight suspicion that he was plotting against 
sound theology, in consequence of some 
other singular opinions of his. lie was 
viewed with suspicion not only by his col- 
leagues, particularly by Campeius Vitringa, 
but also by very many of the Dutch divines.^ 
For he denied that the Scriptural repre- 
sentations of the generation of the Son of 
God arc to be understood literally or as 
denoting a kind of natural generation ; and 
maintained that the death of holy men and 
the evils they suffer in this life, e<jually 
with the calamities and death of the wicked, 
arc the penal effects of the • first sin ; and 
lie advanced some things respecting the 
divine decrees, original sin, the divine in- 
fluence in regard to the sinful acts of men, 
the satisfaction made by Christ, and other 
subjects, which either in reality or at least 
in form and phraseology, differed much from 
the received opinions.^ The magistrates 
of Friesland published decrees which pre- 
vented these disputes from spreading in 
that province ; but the rest of the Dutch, 


' liO Clorc, BUdieth. VniversaUe et Uistor. tomo vi. 
p. 3G8. 

8 Concerning this extraordinary man, see tho Bw- 
liotheca Bremensis Theoiofficth-Fliilol. tom. 11. par. vi. 
p. 707 *, Burmann’s Trajecium eruditum^ p. 306, &c. 

[ Unpartheyische Kirche^istorie, Jena, 1735, 4to, vol. 
li. p. 620, &c.— iWwr. 

s Tiiese errors may be best learned from a paper of 
the Faculty of Theology at Leyden, In which they con- 
firm the sentence pronounced on them l)y the Dutch 
synods, entitled, Judicium Ecclesiasticwn, quo opiniones 
qiuBdam Claris. H, A. BoeUii tynodice damnat<B sunt, 
laudatum a Prejetsoribus TheologitB in Academia Lug- 
duno-Batana, Leyden, 1713, 4to, 20 sheets. [Ro(il 
maintained that the title Son of God referred only 
to the human nature of Christ, and to tho supernatural 
formation or conception of it, as also to hie mediatorial 
oifice, and consequently that it afforded no proof of his 
divinity. Yet in his later writings, he admitted that 
Christ was also called the Son of God on account of his 
etern^ generation by the Father, yet without excluding 
the before-mentioned ground. In order to prove that 
the death of believers is a just punishment, he maintained 
that in justification only some of the punishments of 
sin are remitted, and that the complete removal of them 
does not tahe place till after Uie rosurroctlou.— ScAL 


and especially those of the province of 
Holland, could not be restrained from con- 
demning Roel and his disciples, both pri- 1 
vately and in their public conventions, as 
corruptors of divine truth.* Nor did this 
resentment die with the excellent man who 
was the object of it; but even to our times 
the Roelians, though they most solemnly 
protest their innocence, are thought by 
many to be infected with concealed here- 
sies. 

35. Balthazar Becker, a minister of the 
Gospel at Amsterdam, from the Cartesian 
definition of a spirit, the truth of which ho 
held to be unquestionable, took occasion to 
deny absolutely all that the Scriptures 
teach us respecting the works, snares, and 
power of the prince of darkness and his 
satellites, and also all the vulgar reports 
respecting ghosts, spectres, and witchcraft. 
There is extant a prolix and copious work 
of his, entitled The World Bewitched first 
published In IGOl, in which ho perverts and 
explains away, with no little ingenuity in- 
deed but with no less audacity, whatever 
the sacred volume relates of persons pos- 
sessed by evil spirits and of the ix)wer of 
demons, and maintains that the miserable 
being whom the sacred writers call Satan 
and the Devil, together with his ministers, 
lies bound with everlasting chains in hell, 
so that ho cannot thence go forth to terrify 
mortals and to plot against the righteous. 
Des Cartes placed the essence of spirit in 
thinking, but none of those acts which are 
ascribed to evil spirits can be effected by 
mere thought.® Therefore lest the reputa- 


* It must not he inferred from this statement of 
Mosheim, that professor Roel was excommunicated, 
deprived of his office, or even declared a heretic. Some 
of his opinions were condemned, but not the man. 
After serving as a chaplain to several noblemen he was 
mode professor, first of philosophy and then of theology, 
at Franekcr In Friesland, in the year 16s6. In flie 
year 1 704, he was removed to the professorship of theo- 
logy at Utrecht, where he died in office, a.d. 1718, aged 
65. The states of Friesland enjoined upon him in 1691 
not to teach or preach his peculiarities of sentiment ; 
they also enjoined upon his opponents to keep silence on 
the same subjects. Both obeyed, so that in Friesland 
there was no more contention. But In the other Dutch 
provinces, no such order was taken by the government, 
and therelhre several synods, finding RoSl’s opinions to 
exist and to spread, passed orders of condemnation upon 
them, and decreed that candidates should be required 
to renounce them in order to their receiving license. 
He was undoubtedly a great man. Hence Moshdm 
calls him “vir exlmius.” He was also, in the main, 
sound in the faith. Yet on some points he carried his 
speculations farther than the spirit of tho times would 
permit. But like a good man, when be found his specu- 
lations to produce alarm and con^notion, at the bidding 
of the magistrates he forbore to urge them and expended 
his efforts on subjects less offensive. — Mur. 

6 Our historian relates here, somewhat obscurely, the 
reasoning which Becker founded upon the Cartesian 
definition of mind or spirit. The tenor and amount 
. of his argument are as follows “ The essence of mind 
is thought, and the essence of matter is extension.— 
Now, since there is no sort of conformity or connexion 
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tion of Des Cartes should be impaired, the 
narrations and decisions of the divine books 
must; bo accommodated to his opinion. This 
error not only di^uietcd all the United 
Provinces, but lifewise induced not a few 
Lutheran divines to gird on their armour. * 

between a thought and extension, mind cannot act 
upon matter unless these two substances be united, as 
soul and body are in man ; therefore no separate spirits, 
either good or evil, can act upon mankind. Such act- 
ing is miraculous, and miracles can be performed by 
God alone. It follows, of consequence, that the Scrip- 
ture accounts of the actions and operations of good and 
evil spirits must be understood in an allegorical sense.** 
lliis is Becker’s argument, and it does in truth little 
honour to his acuteness and sagacity. By proving too 
much, it proves nothing at all ; for if the want of a 
connexion or conformity between thought and exten- 
sion renders mind incapable of acting upon matter, it 
is hard to see how their union should remove this 
Incapacity since the want of conformity and connexion 
remains notwithstanding this union. Besides, accord- 
ing to this reasoning, the Supreme Being cannot act 
upon material beings. In vain does Becker maintain 
the atfirraative by having recourse to a miracle, for 
this would imply that the whole course of nature was a 
series of miracles, that is to s.ay, that there are no mira- 
cles at all. — MocL 

> See Lilienthars Selocta IHstor. Literar. par. i. 
observ. ii. p. 17, &c. ; Miscellanea Lipsiens. tom. 1. p. 
3fil, 364, where there is a description of a medal struck 
in reference to Becker, and the other writers whom we 
have often quoted. Nouveau Diction. Hitt, et Crit. 
tome i. p. 193. [Balthazar Becker, D.D. was ^rn 
near Gronlgen in 1634, educated there and at Franeker, 
made rector of the Latin school in the latter place, a 
preacher, a doctor of divinity, and lastly, a pastor at 
Amsterdam, where he died in 1718. This learned man 
published throe Catechisms ; in the lost of which, 1670, 
he taught that Adam, if he had not sinned, would have 
been immortal by virtue of the fruits of the tree of life; 
questioned whether endless punishment.( which he placed 
in horror and despair), was consistent with the good- 
ness of God ; and admitted Episcopacy to be the most 
ancient and customary form of church government. 
These sentiments exposed him to some animadversion. 
In 1 680, he published a book in proof that comets are 
not ominous. In his sermons he had often intimated 
that too much was ascribed to the agency of the devil ; 
and being frequently questioned on the subject, he con- 
cluded to give the world his full views on the whole 
subject. This he did in his Dutch work, entitled : — 
Jietoyerde Wereldy &c. i.e. The World Bewitched^ or a 
Critical Investigation qf the commonly received opinion 
respecting Spirits, their Nature, Bower, and Acts, and 
all those extraordinary feats which men are said to per- 
form through their Aid, in 4 Books, Amsterd. 1691, 
4to. In the preface he says, “ It is come to that at the 
present day, that It Is almost regarded as a part of reli- 
gion to ascribe great wonders to the devil ; and those 
ore taxed with infidelity and perverseness who hesitate 
to believe what thousands relate concerning his power. 
It is now thought essential to piety not only to fear 
God but also to f^r the devil. Whoever does not do so is 
accounted an atheist, because he cannot persuade him- 
self that there are two Gods, the one good, and the 
other evil.” He also gives a challenge to the devil— 
” If he is a God let him defend himself, let him lay hold 
of me, for I throw down his altars. In the name of the 
God of hosts, I fight with this Goliath, we will see who 
can deliver him.” In the first book he states the 
opinions of the pagans concerning gods, spirits, and 
demons, and shows that both Jews and Christians 
have derived their prejudices on this subject from them. 
In the second, he shows what reason and scripture 
teach concerning spirits; and in the third, confutes 
the believers in mt^craft and confederacies with Uio 
devil. In the fourth book he answers the arguments 
alleged from experience to prove the great power of 
the devil. He founds his doctrine on two grand prin- 
ciples ; that from their very nature spirits cannot act 
j “'^^al beings, and that the Scriptures represent 
fi-nd his satellites as shut up in the prison of 
hell. To exidain away the texts whi^ mUitate against 


Its author, although confuted by vast num- 
bers and deprived of his ministerial office, 
yet on his dying bed in 1718 continued to 
affirm until his last breath that he believed 
all he had written to be true. Nor did his 
new doctrine die with him, for it still has 
very many defenders both open and con- 
cealed. 

36. It is well known that various sects, 
some of them Christian, others semi-Chris- 
tian, and others manifestly delirious, not 
unfrequently start up and are cherished in 
Holland as well as England. But it is not 
easy for any one who does not reside in 
those countries to give a correct account 
of them ; because the books which contain 
the necessary information seldom find their 
way into foreign countries. Yet the Dutch 
sects of Verschorists and HattSmists having 
now for some time been better known 
among us, I shall here give some account 
of them. The former derived their name 
from James Verschoor of Flushing, who 
is said to have so strangely mixed together 
the principles of Spinoza and Cocceius, as 
out of them to have produced about the 
year 1680 a new system of religion, which 
was quite absurd and impious. His fol- 
lowers are also called Hebrews, because 
they all, both men and women, bestow 
great attention on the Hebrew language. 
The latter sect arose about the same time, 
and had for their leader Pontianus von 
Hattem, a minister of the gospel at Philips- 
land in Zealand, who was an admirer of 
Spinoza and was afterwards deprived of 
his office on account of his errors. These 
two sects were kindred to each other, and 
yet they must have differed in some way, 
since Van Hattem could never persuade 
the Verschorites to enter into alliance with 
him. Neither of them wished to be looked 
upon as abandoning the Reformed religion, 
and Hattem wrote an exposition of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. If I understand 
correctly tlie not very lucid accounts given 
us of their doctrines, the founders of both 
sects in the first place inferred from the 


big system, evidently cost him much labour and per- 
plexity. His interpretations, for the most part, are 
similar to those still relied on by the believers in his 
doctrine.— Becker was not the first writer who pub- 
lished such opinions. Before him were Arnold Geulinx 
of Leyden who died in 1669 ; and Daillon, a French 
Reformed preacher, who fied to London and there pub- 
lished his views in 1687. But these advanced tiieir 
opinions problematically, while Becker advanced his 
in a positive tone. He also discussed the whole 8ul]|ject, 
«nd he mingled wit and sarcasm with his arguments. 
This difference caused his book to awaken v&ry great 
attention, while theirs pass unheeded. Becker was 
deposed and silenced by the synods of Edam and Alk» 
maar, in 1692. But thesenate of Amsterdam continued 
to him his salary till hisdeath in 1718. See Schroockh, 
Kirchengesch. sett der BqformeUionf vol. vlli. p. 71*, 
&c.— Af«r. 
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Reformed doctrine of the absolute decrees 
of God, this principle, that whatever takes 
pla(ie necessarily and unavoidably takes 
place. Assuming this as true, they denied 
that men are by nature wicked or corrupt, 
and that human actions are some of them 
good and others bad . Hence they concluded 
that men need not trouble themselves about 
a change of heart, nor be solicitous to obey 
the divine law; that religion does not con- 
sist in acting but in sulfering; and that 
Jesus Christ inculcated this only, that we 
patiently and cheerfully endure whatever 
by the good pleasure of God occurs or be- 
falls us, striving only to keep our minds 
tranquil. Ilattem in particular taught that 
Jesus Christ did not by his death appease 
divine justice, nor expiate the sins of men; 
but that he signified to us there was nothing 
in us which could offend God, and in this 
way he made us J ust. These things appear 
to be perverse and inimical to all virtue, 
and yet neither of these men — unless I am 
wholly deceived — was so beside himself as 
to recommend iniquity, or to suppose that 
a person may safety follow his lusts. At 
least, the sentiment ascribed to them, that 
God punishes men hj their sins not for 
them, seems to carry this import that un- 
less a person bridles his lusts, he must suf- 
fer punishment both in this life and in that 
to come ; yet not by a divine infliction or 
by the sovereign will and pleasure of God, 
but by some law of nature.* Both sects 
still exist, but they have discarded the 
names derived from their founders. 

37- The churches of Switzerland from 
the year 1669 were in great fear lest the 
religion handed down to them by their 
fathers and confirmed at the Synod of Dort, 
should be contaminated with the doctrines 
already mentioned of the French divines, 
Amyraut, De la Place, and Capcll. For 
there were at that time among the asso- 
ciated ministers of Geneva, certain men 
distinguished both for their eloquence and 
their erudition, who not only approved 
those doctrines but endeavoured against 
the will of their colleagues to induce 
others to embrace them.* To restrain the 
efforts of these men, the principal divines 
of Switzerland in the year 1675 had a book 
drawn up by John Ilenry Heidegger, a 
very celebrated divine of Zurich, in oppo- 
sition to the new doctrines of the French- 
men; and with no great difficulty they 
persuaded the magistrates to annex it by 

1 See Hase’g DiMertatim in the Museum Bremmt. 
Theol PhiM. tom. ii. p. 144, &o. ; Goeree, Kerkdvke 
unid JVeretditfcke Histories Leyden, 1729, ftoj Bitdio- 
thique Belgique^ tome ii. p. 203, &e. 

* See Ldd's htma Genevrifut, parte W. Ub. v. p. 448 
488, 497, &o 


public authority to the common Helvetic 
formulas of religion. It is usually called the 
Formula Consensus. But this measure which I 
was intended to secure p^co, became rather 
the fruitful source of contentions and dis- 
turbance. For manj^ declared that they 
could not conscientiously assent to this 
Formula, and hence pernicious commotions 
arose in several places. In consequence of 
these, the canton of Basil and the republic 
of Geneva, at the urgent solicitation of 
Frederick William of Brandenburg, in the 
year 1686 abrogated the Formula Con- 
sensus.* In the other cantons, it with 
difficulty retained its authority for some 
time; but in our age, having given birth to 
the most violent quarrels, particularly in 
the university of Lausanne, it began to sink 
also in these cantons and to lose nearly all 
its influence.^ 

CHAPTER III. 

IflSTOEY OF THE ARMINIANS OR REMON- 
STRANTS. 

1. From the bosom of the Reformed 
church, to its great injury, there originated 
in the present century two sects, the Armi- 
nians and the Quakers, the former owing 
its birth to an excessive regard for human 

* It must not bo Imagined from this exiMresslon of 
our historian, that this Form, entitled the Cofisensus, 
was abrogated at Basil by a positive edict. The case 
stood thus ; Mr. Peter Werenfels, who was at the head 
of the Consistory of that city, pjdd such regard to the 
letter of the Elector as to avoid requiring a subscription 
to this Form from the candidates for the ministry, and 
his conduct in this respect was Imitated by his succes- 
sors. The remonstrances of the Elector do not seem 
to have had the same etfect upon those who governed 
the church of Geneva ; for the Consensus or Form of 
agreement maintained its credit and authority there 
until the year 1 700, when, without being abrogated by 
any positive act, it fell into disuse. In several other 
parts of Switzerland it was still imposed as a rule of 
faith, as appears by the letters addressed by George I. 
king of England, as also by the king of Prussia, in the 
year 1723 to the Swiss Cantons, in order to procure the 
abrogation of this Form or Consensus, which was oon- 
sidei^ as an obstacle to the union of the Reformed and 
Lutheran churches. See the Mimoiret pour tervir d 
VUiUoire des Troubles arrives en Suisse d t Occasion 
du Cmxensus, published in Svo, at Amsterdam, in the 
year 1726»-- Mad. 

* See PfafTs Sdirdiasma de Formula Consensus Hel> 
vetica. Tubing. 1723, 4to; Memoires ponr servir d 
TUistoire des Troubles arrivh en Swste d t Occasion 
du Consensus, Amsterd. >726, 8vo. fin this Formula 
Consensus (which, like the Lutheran Formula Con^ 
cordidB, might better be called Formula Dissensus), four 
controversies which had ^vlously disquieted the Re- 
formed churches were decided. It condemned, 1. The 
doctrine of Moses Amyraut respecting general grace, 
and established the most rigid opinion of special 
grace. It condemned, II. The opinion of Jortiua Pla» 
ceeus (De la Place) respecting the imputation of Adam's 
sin. HI. Plscator'g doctrine oonoeming the aettre 
obedience of Christ v end IV. Lewis Oa^'s crUteal 
doctrine concerning the points of the Hebrew text. 
This Formula, so long as subseription to it was rigor- 
ously enforced, deprived the Swiss churebes of aeny a 
worthy divine, who would rather qyk his eoluytry than 
violate his eonseienoe. Suhter of Beriin was a remark- 
able example.— 
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reason and the latter to a neglect of it. 
The Arminians derived their name and their 
rise from James Harmensen, or, as he chose 
to h® called in Latin, James Arminius; 
first a minister of the Gospel at Amsterdam 
and then professor of theology at Leyden, j 
a man whom even his enemies commend for 
his ingenuity, acuteness, and piety. ^ They | 
are also called Remonstrants, from the 
petition they presented to the states of I 
Holland and West Friesland in 1610 which 
was entitled a Remonstrance. And as the 
friends of Calvinism presented another pe- 
tition in opposition to this, under the title 
of Counter Remonstrance, they obtained 
the name of Contra-Remonstrants. 

2. Arminius, though trained from infancy 
in the Genevan doctrines and actually edu- 
cated in the academy of Geneva, when he 
arrived at manhood abandoned the common 
doctrine of the majority in the Reformed 
church respecting predestination and the 
divine decrees, and went over to the side of 
those who believe that the love of Gcd and 
the merits of our Saviour respect the whole 
human race.* Time and reflecticn con- 
firmed him in his sentiments; and when 
called to the office of a professor at Leyden 
he thought duty and candour required him 
publicly to teach his sentiments, and to 
oppose the opinions of Calvin which were 

• The fullest account given of him is by Brandt in 
his Hiatoria I'itce Jac. Armmii^ Leyden, 1724, 8vo, and 
republished with a preface and some notes by me, 
Brunswick, 1725, 8vo. Add the Nouneau Dictionnaire 
Iliat, et Crit. tome 1. p, 471, &c. [and the Creed of 
Arminius, with a brief sketch of his life .and times, by 
Moses Stuart, In the EiMkal Repertory, Andover, 1831*, 
vol. i. No. ii. p. 22G-308.-~ Mur.] The entire works 
of Arminius have been repeatedly published in a mode- 
rate sized quarto volume. I use the edition of Frankfort, 

j 1G34, 4to. Those who wish to discover and estimate 

I correctly the genius of the man, should read especially 

I the Dxapntationes, both the public and the private. 

I His manner of teaching partakes somewhat of the dark 

I scholasticism of his age, and yet it approximates to that 
simplicity and perspicuity which his followers have 
regarded and still regard as among the primary excel- 
lencies of a theologian. The historians of the sect and 
its Confession are treated of by Kocher, Biblioth. Theol. 
Symhoticce, p. 481, Ko. [See also Francke’s Disa, Theo- 
logicade Hiatoria dogmatum Arminianorum, Koil, 1813, 
Svo.—Afwr.] Among their confessions may 1^ rec- 
koned, L Their Remonstrance In 1610, which was pre- 
sented to the States in vindication of Arminius and 
other divines accused of error, and was first printed in 
1617. II. Their proper Confession of 1621, which Epis- 
copius set forth. HI. Their Apology in 1629, in reply 
to the confutation of their Confession by the Leyden 
divines, set forth also by Episcopius. IV. Their cate- 
chism of 1640 by Jo. Uytenbogaerd. V. Lastly, their 
Acta et Scripta Synodalui Dordracena, Harderwyck, 
(or rather, printed on board a ship), 1620, 4to. These 
are very different from the Acta Synodi Dordr. pub- 
lished at Dort in folio. — Schl. 

* The occasion of this change is treated of by Bertius, 
Oratio in funiu Arminii; by Brandt, Vita Arminii, p. 
22, and by nearly all the historians of these events. 
The change took place in 1591, as appears from the 
famous letter of Arminius to Grynaeus written in this 

extant in the Biblioth, Bremenaia Theol, 
Philologica, tom. ill. p. 384), for he there states his 
doubts. 


embraced by most of the Dutch divines. 
And this he was the more bold to do, be- 
cause he knew that many persons besides 
himself, and some of them men of the 
highest respectability, were averse from the 
Genevan opinions on this subject; neither 
were the teachers required, either by the 
Belgic Confession or by any other public 
law, to think and teach just as Calvin did. 
Arminius inculcated not without effect what 
he deemed true, for he persuaded great 
numbers to adopt his sentiments. But at 
the same time he drew on himself immense 
odium from the Calvinistic school, which 
then flourished greatly in IIollaTid. In 
particular, Francis Gomar his colleague 
was very hostile to him. Such was the 
commencement of this long and most per- 
plexing controversy. But Arminius died 
m 1609, just as it began to rage and to 
pervade the whole United Provinces. ^ 

3. After the death of Arminius, the con- 
troversy was carried on for several years 
without any decisive advantage gained by 
either party. The wishes of the Arminians, 
who sought only to have their opinions 
tolerated in the state or republic, were not 
a little favoured by the first men in the 
commonwealth, such as John van Olden- 
barnevelt, Hugo Grotius, Rombout IIoo- 
gerbeets, and others. For these persons 
supposed that in their free country every 
one might believe what he chose on subjects 
not determined by the Belgic Confession, 
and they used every means to bring the 
Calvinists to bear with moderation the dis- 
sent of the opposite party. And even 
prince Maurice of Orange, the head of the 
commonwealth and who afterwards became 
the capital enemy of the Arminians, toge- 
ther with his mother and the court, was at 
first not averse from these views. Hence 
the conference between the parties at the 
Hague in 1611, hence also the discussion 
at Delft in 1613, and likewise the edict of 
the States of Holland in 1614 in favour of 

® No one has more copiously treated the whole his- 
tory of the controversy and the public schism which 
arose from It than Gerhard Brandt, in his excellent 
work, The llutnry of the Reformation in Belgium, 
written in Dutch, ‘volumes ii. and iii. of which there 
are extant concise epitomes both in English and in 
French. Tothi^maybe added Vytenbogaerd’s Eccle- 
siaatical Hiatory [of the United Provinces, 1647, fol.) 
also written in Dutch; Llmborch’s Hiatoria Vitte 
Epiacopii ; and the Epistolce Clarorum Yirorum (com- 
monly called Epiitol^ Arminianortem), published by 
Limborch. Those who wish for a shorter narrative 
may consult Limborch *s Belatio Historica de Origine 
et Progreaau Controveraiarum in Foederato Belgio de 
Pradeatinatione et Capitibaa annexia, which is sub- 
joined to the later editions of his Theologia Christiana. 
But all these were Arminians. Those who Giirdc pro- 
per to hear aUo the contrary party, may consult Trig- 
land’s Ecclesiastical Hiatory, written In Dutch, and 
some of the numerous writings which have been puB 
lishod against the Remonstrants. 
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peace, and all the other elForts to reconcile 
tl^e brethren whom religion had separated 
from each other. * But the suspicion of the 
Calvinists that the Arminians aimed at the 
overthrow of all religion, was so far from 
being allayed by these measures that it 
dailjr became more confirmed; and they 
spiritedly censured the zeal of the magis- 
trates for interposing their authority in 
behalf of public peace.* And whoever 
regards truth more than every other consi- 
deration must acknowledge that the Armi- 
nians were not sufficiently cautious in re- 
gard to their intercourse and familiarity 
with persons disposed to advance opinions 
very diverse from the Reformed religion; 
and In this way they gave great occasion 
to their adversaries to suspect them of 
everything bad and pernicious to the public 
religion. 

4. The whole controversy, however, which 
after the synod at Dort assumed a very 
different form and was enlarged by many 
additions, was at this time confined to the 
doctrines of grace and predestination, and 
was comprehended by the Remonstrants 
in the five propositions, which are so well 
known under the name of the Five Points. 
For the Arminians taught: — I. That before 
the foundation of the world or from eternity, 
God decreed to bestow eternal salvation on 
those who, he foresaw, would maintain their 
faith in Christ Jesus inviolate until death; 
and on the other hand, to consign over to 
eternal punishment the unbelieving who 
resist the invitations of God to the end of 
their lives. II. That Jesus Christ by his 
death made expiation for the sins of all and 
every one of mankind, yet that none but 
believers can become partakers of this 
divine benefit. III. That no one can of 
himself, or by the powers of his free will, 
produce or generate faith in his own mind ; 
but that man, being by nature evil and 
incompetent (inepius) both to think and to J 
do good, it is necessary he should be born 
again and renewed by God for Christ’s sake, 
through the Holy Spirit. IV. That this 

1 The authors who treat particularly of these events 
are mentioned by the writers of the general history, and 
we therefore omit to name them. Yet Le Vassor, who 
In the 1st and 2d volumes of his fJistoire de Louis XIII. 
has particularly treated of tliese troubles, deserves 
especially to be read. [Hut still more Van Wagenaer, 
llutory of the United Netherlands, vol. iv. p. 311, &c. 
of the German translation. — Schl. 

* The condtict of the magistrates, who sought to 
quiet the commotions by their interposition, and who 
employed not only persuasion but likewise commands, 
was eloquently and learnedly defended by Hugo Grotius 
in two treatises. The one, which is In everybody's 
hands and has been often printed, is a general treatise, 
entitled De Jure Sumnuirum Potestatum circa Sacra ; 
the other descends to particulars, and Is entitled Ordi- 
num HoUandice et Westfrisite Pictas a multorum Co- 
hmniis Vindicata, Leyden, 1613, 4to. 
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divine grace or energy, which heals the soul 
of man, commences, advances, and perfects 
all that can be called truly good in man ; 
and therefore all the good works [of men] 
are ascribable to no one except to God only 
and to his grace, yet that this grace com- 
pels no man against his will, though it may 
be repelled by his perverse will. V. That 
those who are united to Christ by faith are 
furnished with sufficient strength to over- 
come the snares of the devil and the allure- 
ments of sin; but whether they can full 
from this state of grace and lose their faith 
or not, does not yet sufficiently appear and 
must be ascertained by a careful examina- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. The last of 
these propositions the Arminians afterwards 
so modified as to assert explicitly that it is 
possible a man should lose nis faith and fall 
from a state of grace.® At that time there- 
fore, if we may judge of men’s meaning by 
their statements and declarations, the Ar- 
minians very much resembled the Luther- 
ans. The Calvinists however maintain that 
the opinions of the Arminians are not to be 
learned from their declarations, but that 
their language must be interpreted by their 
secret sentiments ; for they assert that the 
Arminians, under these specious represen- 
tations, instilled the poison of Socinianism 
and Pclagianism into honest and . unsuspi- 
cious minds. God is the judge of men’s 
hearts ; yet if it were allowable to estimate 
the import of these propositions by what the 
leading men of the sect have taught more 
recently, it would be very difficult wholly 
to disprove that j udgment of the Calvinists. 
For whatever the Arminians may say, the 
doctrines taught since the synod of Dort by 
their principal doctors respecting grace and 
the points connected with it, approach much 
nearer to the sentiments of those called 
Pelagians and Semi pelagians than to those 
professed by the Lutherans. 

5. The Arminians, supported by the 
friendship of the magistrates, viewed their 
cause as safe or at least as not desperate, 
when suddenly an unexpected storm en- 
tirely prostrated it. There arose first con- 
cealed ill-will, and afterwards hostility, 
between the principal administrators of the 
new Belgic republic. On the one part were 
John van Oldenbarnevelt, a very distin- 
guished man, Hugo Grotius, and Kombout 
Iloogerbeets, and on the other the stadt- 
holder, Maurice prince of Orange. Ac- 


» The history of these Five Articles, especially among 
the English, was written by Heylln, and translated from 
English into Dutch by Brandt and published at Rotter- 
dam In 1687, 8vo. [These Articles were exhibited by 
the Remonstrants in the conference at the Hague In the 
year 1611, or two years after the death of Armixdoe.— 
Mur. 
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cording to some nuthors, Maurice wished to 
be created count of Holland, a design which 
bis fkther William had before entertained;* 
according to others, he only wished to 
obtain more authority and power than 
appeared consistent with the liberties of the 
state ; at least (as no one denies), he was 
regarded by the leading men as seeking 
supreme dominion with the subversion of 
liberty. The head men of the republic 
whom we have mentioned, and who were 
also patrons of the Arminians, resisted these 
designs. The Remonstrants strenuously 
supported their defenders, without whom 
they could not remain in safety; and on 
the other hand, their adversaries accommo- 
dated themselves to the views and wishes of 
the prince, and inflamed his already irri- 
tated mind by various new suspicions. 
Therefore, kindling with indignation, he re- 
solved on the destruction of those who guided 
the commonwealth with their counsels and of 
the Arminians who were their supporters, 
and at the same time joined himself to the 
party of the Calvinists. Those leading men 
in the republic above mentioned were there- 
fore thrown into prison. Oldenbamevelt, 
a man of great respectability and venera- 
ble both for his grey hairs and for his long 
and faithful public services, was consigned j 
to a capital punishment. Grotiua and IIoo- 
gcrb^ts were condemned to perpetual I 
imprisonment,* under I know not what 


> That Maurice aimed at the dignity of count of 
Holland is stated by Aubrey, from the representations 
of his father Beidaroin de Mauricr, the French ambas- 
sador to HoUana, in his Mem. pour servir d I’ Hist, de 
Uullnnde et des autres Provinces Unies, sec. ii. p. 216, 
ed. Paris, 1697, 8vo. According to Aubr^, 01denbar< 
Buvolt disapproved and resisted this design of the prince, 
and Maurice revenged this temerity by the capital pun- 
ishment of this great patriot. The truth of tliis state- 
ment is opposed at great length by Le Yassor, in his 
Histoire de Louis XIII. tome il. par. Ii. p. 123, &c. 
But Le Clcro, in his Biblioth. Choisie, tome ii. p. 134, 
8iC. and In his Historia Provinciarutn Belgii Fw^ati^ 
takes groat pains to substantiate the truth of this state- 
ment of Aubrey, or rather of Aubrey’s father ; and be 
also shows that Maurice’s father had the same designs. 
It is not necessary we should decide this dispute. It is 
sufficient for our purpose that Maurice was viewed by 
Oldenbamevelt and his iViends as wishing to subvert 
the liborties of his country and to obtain supreme power • 
(which no one denies) ; and that this was the cause of 
OldenbarnevelfB eagerness to weaken the influence of 
Maurice and to check the progress of his power ; whence 
arose the indignation of Blaurice and the calamities of 
the Armiedans who adhered to Oldenbamevelt and 
Orotius. 

* Tliat tlie general course of events was such as is 
here stated, will not be denied at the present day when 
the times of exciiement have gone by, even by the 
patrons of Calvinastic sentiments who are ingenuous. 
And they may grant this without Intary to their cause. 
For if their ancestors (though 1 wish neither to deny 
nor to affirm the fact), while guarding and defending 
their religious opinions, either from the customs of the 
age or feom the ebnllitlons of passion, were not so con- 
siderate and provident as they should have been, no 
^ndid and wise man will thence infer that these their 
sons are bad men or their cause an inicpiitous one. 
Because it is well known that many bad things are 


pretence.® The cause of the Arminians 
could not be brought before a civil tribunal, 
because their alleged offence was not against 
the laws but the religion of the country. 
To procure their condemnation therefore, a 
more sacred tribunal or a council must be 
called, agreeably to the practice of the 
Genevans, who think all spiritual matters 
and controversies should be decided in ec- 
clesiastical councils. 

6. Without delay, at the instance of 


often done by men by no means bad, and that a good 
causo is often defended in an urgustifiable manner. 
For illustration and confirmation of the facts here con- 
cisely stated, the best authorities in addition to those 
already mentioned are, Le Clcrc, in his Historia Pro- 
vinciarurn Belgii Foederati, and his Bibliothique Choi- 
sie, tome ii. p. 134, &c. and Grotius, in his Avedogetienrn 
eorum, qui Hollandue, Westfrisiaque et Vicinis qui- 
husdam Nationibus ex Legibus pra^uerunt ante Muta- 
tionem quee evenit a.d. 1618, Paris, 1640, 12mo, and often 
republished. The Life of John van Oldenbamevelt, 
written in Dutch, was printed at the Hague, 1648, 4to, 
A history of the trial of the three celebrated Dutchmen 
above named was elegantly compiled from authentic 
documents by Brandt, entitled Historie van de Kechts- 
plcginge gehouden in den Jaaren 1618 et 1619, omtrcnt 
de drie gevangene Heeren Johann van Oldenbarnevcld, 
Jtombout Hoogerbeets, Hugo de Groot, of which I have 
before me the third edition with notes, Rotterdam, 
1723, 4to. This whole subject receives also much light 
from the history of the life and acUons of Hugo Gro- 
tius, very carefully compiled, chiefly from unpublished 
papers, by Caspar Brandt and Adrian Cattenburg, 
This great and noble work was published in two large 
volumes, entitled Historie van net Leven des Heeren 
Huig de Groot beschreven tot den Anfang van «yn 
Gesandschap wegens de Koninginne en Kroone van 
Zteeden aan*t Hof van Vranckryck, door Casp. Brandt, 
en vervolgt totxyn Doodt door Adrian van Cattenhurgh, 
Dordrecht en A msterd. 1727, 2 vols. fol. Those who 
wish to got a near view and full knowledge of this 
great man must by all means consult this work ; for 
all the other accounts of his life which are extant are 
insipid and unanimated, presenting only a shadow of 
this great hero. Nor is the most recent life of Grotius 
in French by Burlgny (republished from the Paris 
edition in Holland, 1753, 2 vole. 8vo) much better; at 
least it does not satisfy ono who is desirous of a tho- 
rough knowledge of the transactions. [There ap- 
[ poared in Holland a warm vindication of the memory 
I of this great man, in a work published at Delft in 1757, 
and entitled, Grotii Manes ab Iniquis Obtrectationibus 
Findicati ; accedit Scriptorum ejus, turn Editorum turn 
Ineditorum, Conspectus Triplex, See the following 
note. — Mad. 

8 Mosheim, however impartial, seems to have con- 
sulted more the authors of one side than of the other ; 
probably because they are more numerous and more 
universally known. When ho published this history 
the world was not favoured with the Letters, Memoirs, 
and Negotiations of Sir Dudley Carleton, which Lord 
Royston (now Earl of Hardwick) drew forth some 
years ago from his inestimable treasure of historical 
manuscripts, and presented to the public, or rather at 
first to a select number of persons, to whom he distri- 
buted a small number of copies of these Negotiations 
printed at his own expense. They were soon translated 
both into Dutch and French ; and though it cannot be 
affirmed that the spirit of party hi nowhere discoverable 
in them, yet they contain anecdotes with respect both 
to Oidenbamevelt and Orotius, which the Arminians 
and the otiier patrons of ^ese two great men have been 
studious to conceal. These anecdotes, though they may 
not be at all sufficient to justify the severities exercised 
against these eminent men, would however have pre- 
vented Mosheim from saying that he knew not under 
what pretext they were arrested. — Mosel. [Moihetm's 
Latin is; “ Grimlnum nescio quorain<nomh^** which 
Schlegel here understands to mean, upon some tudm- 
portant charges. — Mwf* 
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Maurice, * delegates were assembled at Dort, 
a city in Holland, from the United Pro- 
vinces and from Hesse, England, the Pala- 
tinate, Bremen, and Switzerland, who held 
in the years 1618 and 1619 what is called 
the Synod of Dort. Before it, appeared on 
citation, in defence of their cause, the lead- 
ing men of the Arminian sect, at the head 
of whom and their chief orator was Simon 
Episcopius, a disciple of Arminius and 
professor of theology at Leyden, a man dis- 
tinguished, as his enemies admit, for acute- 
ness, learning, and fluency. But scarcely 
had Episcopius saluted the judges in a grave 
and eloquent address, when difficulties arose 
embarrassing the whole impending discus- 
sion. The Arminians wished to commence 
the defence of their cause by attacking the 
sentiments of their adversaries the Calvin- 
ists; this the judges disapproved, deciding 
that the accused must first explain and 
prove their own doctrines before they pro- 
ceeded to confute those who dififered from 
them. Perhaps the Arminians hoped that 
a full exposure of the odious consequences 
they could attach to the Calvinistic doctrine 
would enkindle a hatred of it in the minds 
of the people present, while the Calvinists 
feared lest the mighty genius and fine elo- 
quence of Episcopius might injure their 
cause in the view of the multitude.* As 
the Arminians could by no means be per- 
suaded to comply with the wishes of the 
synod they were dismissed from the coun- 
cil, and they complained that they had been 
treated unjustly. But the judges, after 
examining their published writings, pro- 
nounced them, though absent and unheard, 
guilty of corrupting theology and holding 

y Our author always forgets to mention the order 
IsRUf'd by the States-General for the convocation of 
this famous synod ; and by his manner of expressing 
himself, and particularly by the phrase Mauritio auc~ 
tore, would seem to insinuate that it was by the prince 
that this assembly was called together.— The legitimacy 
of the manner of convoking this synod was questioned 
by Oldenbarnevelt, who maintained that the States- 
General had no sort of authority in matters of religion, 
not even the power of assembling a synod, aflirming that 
this was an act of sovereignty which belonged to each 
province separately and respectively. See Carleton's 
Letters in Hales' Golden Retnaim, &c. — Mad. 

* Perhaps also another reason why both parties were 
so stiff on this point was, Uiat the members of the 
synod were not themselves of one mind in regard to the 
doctrine of predestination; for some of them were 
Supralapsarians and others Infralapsarians, and in 
general the doctrine of reprobation presented so many 
diiilcult points that the members of the synod deemed 
it advisable to prescribe to the Remonstrants the mode 
of confutation and defence, and thus to retain in their 
own hands the direction of the whole discussion; while 
ne Remonstrants hoped perhaps that the diversity of 
opinion among the members of the synod would prove 
advantageous to them, if they could have liberty to ex- 
patiate uddely on the doctrine of reprobation and divide 
somewhat the votes of their Judges. This is the not 
improbable oonjecture of Van Wagenaer, in his Ge- 
tchichU der verdnitften Niedertande, vol. iv. p. 451. — 
Schl. 


pestilential errors; and it was coincident 
with this sentence that they should be ex- 
cluded from the communion of the church 
and be deprived of authority to teach. 
That there was fiiult on both sides in this 
matter no candid and good man will deny, 
but which party was most in the wrong 
this is not the place to decide.* 

7. We cannot here discuss either the 
purity and virtues or the iniquities and 
faults of the fathers at Dort. In extolling 
the former the Calvinists, and in ex^ge- 
rating the latter the Arminians, if I do 
not mistake, are over-zealous and active. 
That among the judges of the Arminians 
there were men who were not only learned 
but also honest and religious, who acted in 
great sincerity, and who had no suspicion 
that they were doing anything wrong, is 
not to be doubted at all. On the other 
hand, these facts were too clear and obvious 
to escape the notice of any one : — I. That 
the destruction of the Arminian sect was 
determined upon before the council was 
called f and these fathers were called toge- 


3 Tlie writers on the synod of Dort are enumerated 
by Fabrlcius, Biblioth. Grceca, tom. xl. p. 723. The most 
copious of them all Is Brandt, in his Hitiory qf the Re- 
formation in the Netherlands, vol. ii. and iil. But as he 
was himself an Arminian, witli his narration should 
be compared the work of Loydecker, in which the purity 
and integrity of the synod of Dort are vindicated In 
answer to Brandt, Eere van de Nationale Svnode van 
Dordrecht voorgestaan en bevestigd tegen de BeschuU 
dmgen van G. Brandt, vol. i. Amsterd. 1705, vol. il. 
1707, 4to. After form^ly comparing them, I did not 
find any very enormous errors in Brandt ; nor do these 
two writers disagree so much about the facts as about 
the causes and import of the facts. John Hales, an 
Englishman who belonge<l to neither party, has related 
simply what he saw ; and his Letters written from the 
scene of this council 1 myself published some time ago 
with notes, Hamburg, 1724, 8vo. [He was chaplain to 
the English ambassador at the Hague, Sir Dudley Car- 
Icton, and was king James’s secret envoy sent to watcli 
the movements of the Synod. His letters addressed to 
Carleton were published under the title of the Golden 
Remains of the Ever-mcmorable John Hales of Eton 
College, 1659, 4to. Mosheim translated them into 
Latin, prefixed a long preface and added soipe notes — 
Mur. [See also Hallam's Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe, vol. iii. p. 79 and 81-89; llagenbach’s 
History qf Doctrines, Buch's translation, vol. ii. p. 206, 
kc.—R. 

4 All that the Arminians deemed faulty in this coun. 
cU they collected in a concise atul neatlyrwritten book, 
fiequently printed; NuUiteyten, Mishandelir^hen, ende 
onbyllicke Proceduren des nationaien Synodi ghehouden 
binnen Dordrecht anno 1618, 1619, ifi't fcorte ende rouwe 
afgheuforpen, 1619, 4to. 

3 Maclaine says: “ This assertion is of too weighty a 
nature to bo advanced without sufficient proof. Our 
author quotes no authority for it.'*— Schlegel rcftlies : 
The proofs lie in the whole progress of the events. And 
a man must be Ignorant of the haman heart and wholly 
unacquainted with the history of ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, not to draw the natural conclusion from what 
preceded the council, that the condemnation of the 
Arminians was already determined on before the coun- 
cil was convened at Dort. The election of Bogennann. 
who possessed the sopl of an inquisitor, to the preal- i 
dency of the synod would lead us to no other ooncluaion. 
The assessors of the president and the scribes of the ] 
council were known to be lealous Contra-Remonstrants. I 
And so early as the year 1617, in the month of July, ths 
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thcr, not to inquire whether this sect might 
be tolerated or not, but to promulgate a 
sentence long before passed with some be- 
coming formality, with the appearance of , 
justice, and with the consent of the foreign 
theologians. II. That the enemies and 
accusers of the Arminians were their iudges, 
and that the president of the council, John 
Bogermann,* exceeded almost all others in 
hatred of this sect. III. That neither the 
Dutch nor the foreign divines had liberty 
to decide according to their own pleasure, 
but were obliged to decide according to the 
instructions which they brought with them 
from their princes and magistrates.^ IV. 
That in the council itself the voice of the 
illustrious and very honourable men who 
appeared as the legates of Maurice and the 
States- General, had more influence than 


Contra-Remonstrants declared at the Hague, “that 
they regarded the Remonstrants and those who em- 
braced the Beiitiments of the Remonstrants to bo false 
teachers (pro fulsis doctorihus), and that they only 
waited for a national synod, of which there then ap- 
peared to be a bright prospect, bo that in it there might 
bo made a legitimate secession from the Remonstrants, 
which should be put into execution after an ecclesiasti- 
cal trial.” See Limborch’s lidatio Historica de Oriiiive 
et Progressu Controvemiar. in Foederato BelgiOy p. 18. 
The provincial synods which were held before the synod 
of Dort so arranged everything as to give the Contra- 
Remonstrants the upper hand. In particular, they 
dt'posed Remonstrant ministers, as e.g. ITytenbognerd. 
(Irevinchovius, and others. And In electing ministers 
to attend the national synod, the Remonstrants were 
wholly passed by ; and only from the district of Utrecht 
were two Remonstrant delegates sent to Dort, and even 
those were excluded as soon as the cause of the 
Remonstrants came on. See Limborch, ubi mpra, and 
Wagenaer’s History <(f the Unitt^d Netherhwds (in Ger- 
man), vol. It. p. 446, Ac. Thus far Sehlegel.— Un- 
doubtedly, nearly or qtiite every minister in Holland 
had an opinion formed with regard to the correctness 
of the doctrines charged upon the Remonstrants, and 
the propriety of permitting their propagation. It could 
not be otherwise, as the.se opinions had been preached 
and published abundantly for ten years, and had been 
the great theme of discussion among theologians. In 
such circumstances, to be ignorant of the alleged Armi- 
nian doctrines or to have no opinion concerning them, 
would have been altogether unbecoming in a clergyman. 
It was therefore a thing of course and no reproach 
upon their characters, that the divines at Dort should 
come together with opinions already made up on the 
theological questions they were to discuss. — Mur. 

1 Uogermann was minister of Leeu warden, an avowed 
enemy of the Arminians, who had already written 
against them, and who was so full of the persecuting 
spirit of Beza that he had translated into Dutch Beza’s 
book, De Hcereiids a Magistratu Puniendis. And his 
whole behaviour at the synod showed that he was 
better qualified to be the papal legate at a council of 
Trent than the moderator of a Protestant synod.— A’c/</. 
[Bogermann was doubtless too zealous, and in several 
instances too severe and passionate in his speeches. 
But his intolerant spirit was the spirit of the ago. 
Christian forbearance and tenderness towards the erring 
were then nowhere well understood and duly practised. 
— Mur. 

* Here our author has fallen Into a palpable mistoke. 
The Dutch divines had no commission but from their 
respective consistories or subordinate ecclesiastical 
a.H8emblie8; nor are they ever the depositaries of the 
orders of Uieir magistrates, who have lay deputies to 
represent them both in provincial and national synods. 
As to the English and other foreign doctors who ap- 
peared in the synod of Dort, the case perhaps may have 
been somewhat different.— Mac/. 


that of the theologians who sat as the j udges. 
V. That the promise made to the Armi- 
nians when summoned before the council, 
that they should have liberty to state, 
explain, and defend their opinions as far as 
they were able and deemed it necessary, 
was violated by the council.® 

8. The Arminians, being adjudged ene- 
mies of their. country and of religion, were 
subjected to severe animadversion. First, 
they were all deprived both of their sacred 
and their civil offices, and then their 
preachers were ordered to refrain from 
preaching altogether. Those who would 
not submit to this order were ignominiously 
I sent into exile, and subjected to other 
punishments and indignities. Hence many 
retired to Antwerp and others to France, 
and a large body of them emigrated to Hol- 
stein by the invitation of Frederick duke 
of Holstein, and built the handsome town 
of Frederickstadt in the duchy of Sleswick. 
In that town the Arminians still live in 
tranquillity, and enjoy the free exercise of 
I their religion. The leaders of this colony 
were men of distinction in Holland, espe- 
cially Adrian van der Wahl, the first 
governor of the town of Frederickstadt.^ 
Among the clergymen who accompanied 
this colony the most distinguished were, the 
famous Conrad Vorstius, who drew a great 
deal of odium upon the Arminians by his 
sentiments which were not far removed 
from those of the Socinians ; N icholas Gre- 
vinchovius, a man of acuteness, who had 
been a preacher at Rotterdam; Simon Gou- 


s See 1.0 Vassor’s JIhtoire du Pegne de Louis XIII. 
tome ii. livr. xii. p. 365, 366, and iny notes on Hales’ 
llistoria Concilii Dordracmi, p. 3.04-400. [The words 
of the promise were; “ Liberum illis fore ut proponant, 
expllcent, et defendant, quantum possent ct necessarium 
judicarent, oplnioncs SUAS.” This promise, the Ar- 
ndnians contended, gave them liberty to state so many 
of their own doctrines and in such an order as they 
pleased ; and also to state their views of the sentiments 
or doctrines of their opposers, and to refute them as 
fully and in such a manner as they pleased. Whether 
this was a fair and reasonable construction of the words 
of the promise, and such a construction as the synod 
were bound to admit, the reader will judge. Yet it was 
the refusal of this and the requiring the Remonstrants 
to state and defend only their own sentiments, and to 
proceed in regard to them methodically, that the Re- 
monstrants complained of as a violation of the promises 
made them. See the Remonstrants* views of a proper 
council, presented to the synod December 10th, the 
decree of the synod of the 29th December, and the 
synod’s explanation of it, December 29th, and also the 
communication of the Remonstrants to the synod on 
the 21 St of January; all which documents are given 
by the Remonstrants themselves, in their Acta et Sefipta 
Hynodalia Dordracena^ par. i. p. 4, &c. 140, Ac. 159, 
&c. — Mur, 

* The history of this colony may be learned from the 
noted EpistoUa prmtantium et eruditorum Virorum 
EcclesiasticfB et Theologicat published by Limborch and 
Hartsoecker, the latest ed. Amsterd. 1704, fol. Com- 
pare MOller's Introductio in Histor. Chersonetut Cim* 
hrica, par. li. p. 108, &c. and Pontoppidan’s Annates 
Ecclciia DaniecB diplomatici, tom. ill. p. 714, &c. 
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lart, John Grevius, Marcus Walther, John 
Narsius, and others^ 

9. Maurice, under whose government the 
Arminians suffered so greatly, died in 1 625. 
By the clemency of his brother and suc- 
cessor, Frederick Henry, the Arminian 
exiles were recalled, and restored to their 
former reputation and tranquillity. Accord- 
ingly those who had retired to France and 
to the Spanish Netherlands returned, and 
they established congregations distinct from 
the Reformed in various places, and parti- 
cularly at Rotterdam and Amsterdam. In 
order to have a seminary for their own sect 
and religion, they founded a distinguished 
school at Amsterdam, in which two pro- 
fessors train up young men for the ministry, 
the one teaching theology, and the other 
history, philosophy, and the learned lan- 
guages. Simon Episcopius was the first 

rofessor of Arminian theology ; and since 

im, these offices have been filled, down to 
the present time, by men highly famed for 
learning and genius, namely, Stephen 
Curcellffius, Arnold Poellenburg, Philip 
Limborch, John le Clerc, Adrian van Cat- 
tenburg,3 and John James Wetstoin. 

I Concerning Vorstius, MoUcr treats very fully in 
his Cimbria IJterata^ tom. ii. p. 031, &c. IIo also treats 
expressly of the other persons here mentioned, Ibid. 
tom. ii. p. 2 1*2, 247, 249, 23.1, 57G. 

* Of these and the other Arminian writers, Adrian Van 
Cattenburg treats expressly in his Bibliothem Scrip- 
tQrum Remomtrantiuuiy Ainsterd. 1728, 4to. [Episco- 
pius was born at Amsterdam, a pupil of Arminius, and 
after the deposition of Vor-^tius, his successor at I.cy- 
den, an eloquent and acute man, who being full of 
theological scepticism began to question many of ’ the 
received opinions, the doctrine of origltml sin. IIo 
died in 1(143, as professor in the Arminian Gymnasium 
at Amsterdam, llis life written by Limborch and his 
writings were published by Curcellujusand Poellenburg, 
Amsterd. 1650, 1665, 2 vols, fol.— Curcclheus (Cour- 
celles) was born at Geneva, of French parentage, and 
early showed a propensity towards Arrainianism, which 
he defended against the decrees of Doft. Ho died in 
1659, an Arminian professor at Amsterdam. His theo- 
logical works were published collectively by Limborch, 
Amsterd. 1675, fol. His fine edition of the Greek New 
Testament witli various readings is well known. — Pbel- 
lenburg was born at Horn in the Netherlands, where 
he became a preacher. Thence he was removed to 
Amsterdam as a preacher, was made successor to Cur- 
cellceus in his professorship there, and died in 1666. — 
Limborch was brother’s grandson to Episcopius, first a 
preacher at Gouda and then at Amsterdam, and lastly 
professor there, where he also died in 1712. He was a 
modest theologian, who united great learning with 
extraordinary clearness of style in his writings. This 
is manifest by his Theologia Christiana, Also his 
Arnica collatio cum erudito Judeeo de veritate Religionis 
Christianeg, his Uistoria Inquisithnist and bis collec- 
tion of the Epistles of Remonstrants, are important 
works, as likewise his very temperately written Relatio 
Historica de Origine et Progressu Controcersurrum 
in faidernto Belgio do Preedestinatione, &c. — L© Clerc 
was born and educated at Geneva, and professor of 
Hebrew, philosophy, and the fine arts, and afterwards 
of church history in the Arminian Gymnasium at Am- 
sterdam, and dSed’ in 1736, aged 79. His EpistoUe 
Theohgicee, under the name of Liberius de S, Amore; 
Sentiment dequelques Theohgiens d* HoUandemr I’ His^ 
toire Critique du V, T. par R. Simons his Journals, 
(periodical works, containing analyses and Reviews of 
Dooka, with original essays interspersed!, namely, Rib- 


10. The Remonstrants, as we have seen, 
differed at first from the Reformed in noth- 
ing except the five propositions concerning 
grace and predestination, and it was on this 
ground that they were condemned at the 
synod of Dort. They moreover so ex- 
plained those five propositions that they 
seemed to teach precisely what the Lu- 
therans do. But from the time of the 
synod of Dort, and still more after the 
exiles were allowed to return to their coun- 
try, they professed an entirely new species 
of religion, different from the views of all 
other sects of Christians. For most of them 
not only gave such’ an explanation of these 
propositions, as seemed to differ very little 
from the views of those who deny that a 
man needs any divine aid whatever in order 
to his conversion and living a holy life; 
but they also lowered very much most of 
the doctrines of Christianity, by subjecting 
them to the modifications of reason and 
human ingenuity. James Arminius, the 
parent of the sect, undoubtedly invented 
this form of theology and taught it to his 
followers;^ but it was Simon Episcopius, 

liothhque Uniccrstelle et Historique, (1083 — 169.3, in 26 
densG volumes, l‘2mo), Ribliothtque Choisia {XlO'i — 1713, 
in 28 volumes, 12mo), Bibliothhque Ancimne et Moderne, 
(1714 — 1727, in 29 vols. 12mo), his Commentaries on the 
Old J'estanu'uty Acs CrUica, Harmony of the Gospels^ 
llistoire des Provinces unic.<t de Pays Bas (from 1560— 
to 1728, in 3 vols. fol. his Hlstoriu Kcclesiasticu duorum 
Primorum a Christo Sa-culorum, 1716, 4to), and his 
editions of clas.sical and other authors, have procured 
him a great name among the loarricd. — Cattenburg 
was professor of theology in the Armiiiian Gymnasium 
at Ainsterdain, till the year 1730. Ho wrote liibliothe- 
ca Scriptorurn Hemomtrantium, Spicitegium Theologias 
Christiana: Limborchianec., and some works explana- 
tory of the Hible. — Wetstein succeeded Le Clerc 
after being deposed at Basil, and died in 1754, aged 61. 
His critical edition of the New Testament, (1761-2, in 
2 vols. fol.), is well known. — Schl, 

3 It is a common opinion that the early Arminians 
who flourished before the Synod of Dort, were much 
purer and more sound than the latter ones who lived 
and taught after that council ; and that Arminius himself 
only rejected Calvin’s doctrine of absolute decrees and 
its necessary consequences, while in everything else ho 
agreed with the Reformed ; but that his disciples, and 
especially Episcopius, boldly passed the limits which 
their master had wisely established, and went over to 
the camp of the Pelagians and Socinians. But it ap- 
pears to me very clear, that Arminius himself revolved 
in Ins own mind and taught to his disciples that form 
of religion which his followers afterwards professed ; 
and tiiat the latter, especially Episcopius, only per- 
fected what their master taught them, and casting off 
fear explained it more clearly. I have as a witness, 
besides others of less authority, Arminius himself, who 
in his Will drawn up a little ^fore his death explicitly 
declares that his aim was to bring all sects of Christians, 
with the exception of the pnpbts, into one community 
and brotherhood. We will cite his words from Bertius' 
Oratio funebris in Arminium, p. 15: ‘‘ Ea proposui 

atquo docui quee ad propagationem, ampliflca- 

tlonernque veritatis, religionis Christianco, veri Dei 
cultus, communis pietatis, et sanctie inter homines con- 
versationis, denique ad convenientem Christiano nomint 
tranquillitatem et pacem juxta verbum Del possent 
conferre, excludens ex iis Papatum, cum quo nulla 
unitas fidei, nullum pietatis aut Chrlstianse pacis vin- 
culum servarl potest.” Now what, I ask, is this but 
that very Arminianism of more recent times, which 
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the hrst master in the Arminlan school after 
ita fann^> and a very ingenious man» who 
digested and polbhed it and reduced it to 
a regular system. ‘ 

11. The whole system of the Remon- 
strants is directed to this one simple object, 
to unite the hearts of Christians who are 
divided by a variety of sentiments and opi- 
nions, and to gather them into one frater- 
nity or family, notwithstanding they may 
differ in many points of doctrine and 
worship. To accomplish this object, they 
maintain that Christ does not require of 
his followers to believe much but to do 
much, or to cultivate love and virtue ; and 
of course they give a very broad definition 
of a true Christian. For according to them 
ev^ry person belongs to the kingdom of 
Christ, who I. receives the holy Scrip- 
tures and particularly the New Testament 
as the rule of his religion, whatever may be 
the interpretation he gives to those books ; 
II. is opposed to the worship of many gods 
and to whatever is connected with such an 
abomination; III. leads an upright life, 
conformable to the divine law; and IV. 
never troubles or disturbs those who differ 
from him on religious subjects or who 
interpret the books of the New Testament 
in a different manner from what he does. 
By these principles a wide door is opened 
to all who honour Christ, though differing 
widely in sentiments, to enter into the 
Arminian communion. Yet the papists are 
excluded from it, because they think it 

right to persecute and put to death those 
who oppose the Romish prelate.* And in- 
deed if other Christians would abide bjr 
these precepts, the great diversities of opi- 
nion among them would clearly be no 
obstacle to their mutual love and concord. 

12. It hence appears that the Arminian 
community was composed of persons of 
various descriptions, and that it had pro- 
perly no fixed and stable form of religion, 
or, to use a common phrase, no system of 
religion. They would not indeed wish to 
be thought destitute of a bond of union; 
and therefore they show us a sort of con- 
fession of faith, drawn up with suflicient 
neatness by Simon Episcopius, for the most 
part in the very words of the sacred writers, 
and which they represent as their formula 
and rule of faith.® But as none of their 
teachers are so tied to this formula by oath 
or promise as not to be at liberty to depart 
from it; and on the contrary, as every one ! 
from the constitution of the sect is allowed 
to construe it according to his own pleasure | 
— and it is capable of difierent expositions ; 
— it must be manifest that we cannot de- : 
termine at all, from this confession, what ' 
they approve and what they reject. And 
-hence their public teachers advance very 
different sentiments respecting the most 
weighty doctrines of the Christian religion.* 
Nor do they all follow one well-defined and I 
uniform course in almost anything, except j 
in regard to the doctrines of predestination i 
and grace. For they all continue to assert | 

extends so wide the boundaries of the Christian church 
that all sects may live harmoniously within them, 
whatever opinions they may hold, except only the pro- 
fessors of the Romish religion? [The opinion that 
Arminius himself was very nearly orthodox, and not 
an Arminian in the common acceptation of the term, 
has been recently advocated by professor Stuart of An- 
dover, in an article expressly on the Creed of Arminius, 
in the Biblical Repo-ntory, No. II. Andover, 1831. See 
p. 293 and 301. To such a conclusion the learned 
professor is led, principally by an artful and imposing 
statement made by Arminius to the magistrates of 
Holland in the year 1608, one year before his death, on 
which Mr. Stuart puts the most favourable construction 
the words will bear. But from a careful comparison 
of this declaraUon of Arminius with the original Five 
Articles of the Arminian Creed (which were drawn up 
almost in the very words of Anninius, so early as the 
year 1610, and exhibited by the Remonstrants in the 
conference Ot tlje Hague in 1611, and were afterwards, 
together with a full explanation and vindication of 
each article, laid before the synod of Dort in 1619, 
changing however the doubting of the fifth article into 
a positive denial of the saints* perseverance), it will, I 
think, appear manifest that Arminius himself actually 
differed from the orthodox of that day on all the five 
points ; and that he agreed substantially with the Re- 
monstrants on all those doctrines for which they were 
condemned in the synod of Dort. And that such was the 
fact, appears to have been assumed without hesitation 
by the principal writers of that and the following age, 
both Remonstrants and Contra-Remonstrants.— 

* A life of this celebrated man, which is well worth 
reading, wag composed by Limborch, and first pub- 
lished in Dutch, and then more full and complete in 
Latin, Amsterd. 1701, 8vo. 

s Tn plxce of all others, Episcopius may hero he con- [ 
suited in his tract, entitled, Verus Thtologus Remonstrum, ■ 
sive vercs Remonstrantium Theologies de Errantibus 
dilucida declaraiio, which is extant in his Opera, tom. 
i. p. 508, 8 iC . and like the rest of his productions is 
neatly and perspicuously written. Le Clerc sums up 
the doctrines of his sect in the Dedication of his Latin 
translation of Hammond's New Testament, which is 
addressed to the learned among the Remonstrants, in 

this manner, p. 3. “ Profiteri soletis eos dun- 

taxat a vobis excludi, qui (I.) idololatria sunt coutami- 
nati, (II.) qui minime liabent Scripturam pro fidel 

1 norma, (III.) qui impuris moribus sancta Christi pree- 
cepta conculcant, (IV.) aut qui denique alios religionis 
caussa vexant.*’ Many tell us that the Arminians 
regard as brethren all who merely assent to what is 1 
' called the Apostles’ Creed. But a very competent wit- ; 
ness, Lo Clerc, shows that this is a mistake, Biblioth^ue j 
Ancienne et Moderns, tome xxv. p. 119. “11s se ' 

trompent. Ils (les Arminiens) olfrent la communion k 
tous ceux qui resolvent TEcriture Sainte comme la 
seule rdgle de la foi ct des moeurs, et qui ne sent ni Ido- 
Ifttres, ni pers6cuteur8.’’ 

3 This confession is extant In Latin, Dutch, and 
Gernian. The Latin may be seen in the Works of 
Episcopius, tom. ii. par. ii. p. 69, where also, p. 97, 
may be seen an Apology for this Confession, by the 
same Episcopius, written against the Divines of the 
university of Leyden. 

* Any one may see this with his own eyes, by only 
comparing together the writings of Episcopius, Cur- 
celleeus, Limborch, Le Clerc, and Cattenburg. [Those 
Arminians who agree with the Reformed In all doctri- 
nal points, except the Five Articles contained in theii 
remonstrance, are for distinction’s sake called Uuin 
quarticulans. — Schl» 
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most carefully, though in a very different 
manner from their fathers, the doctrine 
i/^hich excluded their ancestors from the 
pale of the Reformed church ; namely, that 
the love of GU)d embraces the whole human 
race, and that no one perishes through any 
eternal and insuperable decree of God, but 
all merely by their own fault. Whoever 
attacks this doctrine attacks the whole school 
or sect; but one who may assail any. other 
doctrines contained in the writings of Ar- 
minians, must know that he has no contro- 
versy with the Arminian church, whose 
theology with few exceptions is unsettled 
and fluctuating, but only with some of its 
doctors, who do not all interpret and ex- 
plain in the same manner even that one 
doctrine of the universal love of God to 
mankind, which especially separates the 
Arminians from the Reformed. 

13. The Arminian community at the pre- 
sent time is very small if compared with 
the Reformed; and, if common report be 
true, it is decreasing continually. They 
have at present [1753] thirty-four congre- 
gations in Holland, some smaller and some 
larger, over which arc forty- four ministers ; 
out of Holland they have one at Frederick- 
stadt. But the principles adopted by their 
founders have spread with wonderful rapi- 
dity over many nations, and gained the 
approbation of vast numbers. F or to say 
nothing of the English, who adopted the 
Arminian doctrines concerning grace and 
predestination as early as the times of Wil- 
liam Laud, and who on the restoration of 
Charles II. assented in great measure to the 
other Arminian tenets, who is so ignorant 
of the state of the world as not to know 
that in many of the courts of Protestant 
princes, and almost everywhere among those 
who pretend to be wise, this sentiment 
which is the basis of Arminianism is preva- 
lent; namely, that very few things are 
necessary to be believed in order to salva- 
tion, and that every one is to be allowed to 
think as he pleases concerning God and 
religion, provided he lives a pious and up- 
right life? The Hollanders, though they 
adcnowlcdge that the sect which their 
fathers condemned is gradually declining in 
nurubers and strength, yet publicly lament 
that the opinions of the sect are spreading 
farther and farther, and that even those to 
whose care the decrees of the synod of 
Dor t were intrusted are corrupted by them. 
How much inclined towards them many of 
the Swiss, especially the Genevans are, 
and also many of the French, is very well 
known. ^ The form of church government 

* Maclaine has here a long and elaborate note on the 


and the mode of worship among the ArmU 
nians, are very nearly tne same as among 
the Reformed of the Presbyterian churches. 
Yet the leaders of the sect, as they neglect 
no means tending to preserve and strengthen 
their communion with the English church, 
so they show themselves very friendly to 
episcopal government; arid they do not 
hesitate to affirm that they regard it as a 
holy form, very ancient, and preferable to 
the otner forms of government.* 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE QUAKERS. 

1. Those who in English are called 
Quakers are in Latin called Trementes or 
Tremuli. This name was given them in 
the year 1650, by Gervaa Rennet, a justice 
of the peace in Derbyshire;* but whether 
because their whole body trembled before 
they began to speak on religious subjects, 
or because Fox and his associates said that 
a man ought to trembhi at hearing the word 
of God, does not sufficiently appear. In 
the mean time they suffer themselves to be 
called by this name, provided it be correctly 
understood. They prefer however to be 
named from their primary doctrine, Chil- 
dren or Professors of the Light. In familiar 
discourse, they call each other Friends.* 
The origin of the sect belongs to those times 
in English history when civil war raged 
universally, and when every one who had 
conceived in his mind a new form either of 
civil government or of religion, came forth 
with It from his obscure retreat into public 
view. Its parent was George Fox, a shoe- 
maker, a man paturally very gloomy, 
shunning society, and peculiarly fitted to 
form visionary conceptions. As early as 

tendency of the Leibnitian and Wolfian philosophy to 
support Calvinism. The reasoning is ingenious and 
good. But the effects actually produced by this philo- 
sophy seem to bo greatly overrated, when he says, ” that 
the progress of Arniinlanlsm has been greatly retarded, 
nay, that its Qapso daily declines in Germany and seve- 
ral parts of Switzerland, in consetiuence of the ascen- 
dant which the Leibnitian and Wolftan philosophy hath 
gained in these countries, and particularly among the 
clergy and men of learning.’* When Maclaine wrote 
thus about tho year 1703, the Germans were going fast 
into what is called German neology, and the Swiss ap- 
proximating towards Socinianism, and the philosophy 
he speaks of was rapidly waning. — Mur, 

* Hence, to omit many other things which place thia 
beyond doubt, they have taken so much pains to show that 
Hugo Grotius, their hero and almost their oracle, com- 
mended the English church in the highest degree, and 
that he preferred it before all others. See the collection 
of proofs for tliis by Le Clcrc, subjoined to his edition 
of Grotlus’s book, De Veritate Ueligimit ChrittiafUSt p. 
376, Ac. ed. Hague, 1724, 8vo. 

» See Sewell's History of the Quakers, p. 23 [vol. 1. 
p. 43, ed. London, 1811]; Neal's tJistory C(f the PurU 
tans, vol. Iv. p. 32, Ac. [where see Toulmin's note.— 
Mur, , , ^ 

< Sewel, uhi supra, p, 624 [vol. ii. p. 689, ed. Lond. 
1811 *, also Neal, Hist, (^tlse Puritans, y<A, Iv. p. 60, 61. 
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the year 1647» when he was twenty-three 
years old, he travelled over some of the 
counties of England, giving out that he was 
full of the Spirit, and exhorting the people 
to attend to the voice of the divine word, 
which lies concealed in the hearts of all. 
After Charles I. was beheaded, when both 
civil and ecclesiastical laws seemed to be 
extinguished together, he attempted greater 
things. For having acquired numerous 
disciples and friends of both sexes, among 
persons of a similar temperament with him- 
self, in connexion with them he set all Eng- 
land in commotion; nay, in 1650, wherever 
he was able, he broke up assemblies for the 
public worship of God, as being useless and 
not truly Christian.* For this reason he 


1 Fox and his adherents looked upon all worship of 
(lod which did not proceed immediately from the im- 
pulse of the Spirit within, as abominable in the sight of 
God. Hence he had no reverence for the religious 
worship of most of tlie sects of Christians around him. 
Yet it does not appear that he felt it to be his duty to 
attempt, forcibly, to Interrupt or suppress such worship. 
But feeling bound always to obey the impulse of the 
Spirit, and supposing himself to have this impulse while 
in or near the places of worship, he sometimes was led 
to speak In them to the annoyance of the congregation, 
and w'as treated as a disturber of public worship. Three 
instances arc mentioned, all occurring in the year 1649. 
The first was at Nottingham, and is thus related by 
Sewel, vol. i. p. 36, cd. 1811 :--Ho “ went away to the 
bteeple-houso, W'herc the priest took for lus te.xt these 
words of the apostle Peter, * Wo have a most (more) 
sure word of prophecy, wltereunto yo do well that ye 
take heed, as unto a light tliat shineth in a dark place, 
until the day dawm, and the day-star arise in your 
hearts.’ And lie told the people that this was the 
Scripture by which they were to try all doctrines, reli- 
gions, and opinions. G. Fox hearing this, felt such 
mighty pow'er and godly zeal working in him, that he 
was made to cry out, ‘ O ! no, it is not the Scripture, 
but it is the Holy Spirit, by which tlie holy men of God 
gave forth the Scriptures, whereby opinions, religions, 
and judgments are to be tried. That was It which led 
into all truth and gave the knowledge thereof. For the 
Jews had the Scriptures, and yet resisted the Holy 
Ghost and rejected Christ, the bright morning-star, and 
persecuted him and his apostles, though they took upon 
them to try their doctrines by the Scriptures ; but they 
erred in judgment and did not try them aright, because 
they did it without the Holy Ghost.* Thus speaking, 
the oflicers came and took him away and put him in a 
nasty stinking prison.” The next instance was at 
Mansfield, and Is thus related by the same author, vol. 
i. p. 38 1 — “ While G. Fox was in this place, he was 
moved to go to the stecplcrhouse and declare there the 
truth to the priest and the people ; which doing, the 
people fell upon him and struck him down, almost 
smothering him, for he was cruelly beaten and bruised 
with their hands, Bibles, and sticks. Then they hauled 
him out, though hardly able to stand, and put him into 
the stocks, where he sat gome hours ; and they brought 
horsewhips, threatening to whip him. After some time 
they had him before the magistrates at a knight's 
house, who seeing how ill he had been used set him at 
liberty after much threatening. But tlie rude multitude 
stoned him out of the town.” The third instance 
occurred at Market Bosworth, and is thps concisely 
stated by Sewel, vol. 1. p. 39, &C.s — “ Coming into the 
public place of worship, he (Fox) found Nathaniel 
Stephens preaching, who, as hath been said already, was 
priest of the town where G. Fox was born; here G. 
Fox taking occasion to speak, Stephens told the people 
he was mad and that they should not hear him, though 
he had said before to one Colonel Purfoy concerning 
him, that there was never such a plant bred in England. 
The people now being stirred up by this priest fell upon 
G. Fox and his friends, and stoned them out of the 


and his associates were several times thrown 
into prison and chastised by the magic- 
trates.* 

2. The first association of Quakers was 
composed, in great measure, of delirious and 
infatuated persons, and therefore committed 
many acts which the more temperate Qua- 
kers of the present day extenuate indeed, 
i but by no means commend or approve. 

: For most of them, both male and female, 

I declaimed vehemently against all other 
[ religions, assailed the public worship and 
I the ministers of religion with insult and 
abuse, treated the commands of magistrates 


town.” Sec A Refutation rf Erroneous Statements, Sec. 
by authority of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for Now 
England, dated New Bedford, 12tli month, 9th, 1811, 
subjoined to Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. cd. New York, 
1824, vol. iv. p. 295, &c.; Neal’s Hist, if Purit. ed. 
Toulmin, vol. iv. p. 58, 59. — Mur. 

I 2 Besides the common historians of this century see 
especially Gerhard Croesius (Creese), a Dutch clergy- 
man’s, Historia Quackcriana tribus IJbris comprehenxu, 
ed. ii. Amsterd. 1703, 8vo. On this however Kohlhans 
[under the name of Philalethos], a doctor of physic 
and a Lutheran, who became a quaker, published Dilu- 
cidationes, (explanations), Amsterd. 1(590, 8vo. And 
undoubtedly Croese’s book, though neatly written, 
contains numerous errors. Yet the French history of 
the Quakers Histoire abregee dc la Naissance et dn Pro- 
gres du Kouaherisme, avec celle dc ses Dogrnes, Cologne, 

I 1692, 12mo, is much worse. For the author does not 
: so much state what he found to be facts, as heap toge- 
ther things true and false without discrimination, in 
order to produce a ludicrous account. 8co Creese’s 
JJist. Quackeritma, lib. ii. p. 322 and 37G, and Lo Clerc’s 
Ribliotheque Uniiicrselle et Hist, tome xxii. p. 53, Sec. 
But by far the most full and authentic account, being 
derived from numerous credible documents and in part 
from the writings of Fox himself, is that given by tl>a 
Quaker ‘William Sewel ’s llixtors/ of the Christian People 
called Quakers [first written in Dutch, and translated 
by the author into English, London, 1722, fol. and 1811 
2 vols. 8vo], translated from the English into German 
and printed 1742, fol. This work exhibits great rescarclj 
as well as fidelity, yet on points dishonourable or dis- 
advantageous to the Quakers, he dissembles, conceals, 
and beclouds not a little. Still, the statements of Sewel 
are suflicient to enable a discerning and impartial man 
to form a just estimate of this sect. Voltaire also has 
treated of the religion, the morals, and the history of 
tliese people, though rather to amuse than to enlighten 
the reader, in four letters written with his usual ele- 
gance, Melanges de I.itterature et de Philosophic, 
Ct’Mum, tomeiv. chap. iii.~vi. p. IGO, Ac. [With wdiich j 
compare A Letter from one rf the people called Quakers \ 
(Josiah Martin) to Francis (fe f 'oitaire, London, 1742.] 
In general, what he says is true and to be relied on, being 
derived from Andrew Pitt, a Quaker of London ; but 
the witty man, to render his account more entertaining, 
has adorned it with poetic colouring, and added some 
things of his own. From these works chiefly was com- 
piled, though not with due accuracy, the Dissertation 
on the ftcligion of the Quakers in that splendid work, j 
Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuses de tons hi Peuples j 
du Monde, tome iv. p. 124, See. Among us, Meia pub- i 
lished a small German w'ork concerning this sect, and I 
especially the English portion of it, Entwurf des Kir- j 
chen-Oranung und Gi briiuche der QuieckerinEngelland, 
1715, 8vo. [Later works are, Gough’s History qf the 
People called Quakers, Lend. 1789, 3 vols. 8vo. Clark- 
son’s Portraiture of Quakerism, 3 vols. 8vo, London 
and New York, 1806; A Summary of the History, ' 
Doctrines, and Discipline of Friends, written at Ihe 
desire of the Meeting for Sufferings in London, 1800, 
and subjoined to Mosneim’s Eccles. Hitt. ed. New-York, 
1824, vol. iv. p. 307-327 ; al/iO Joshua Toulmin, ^).D. 
Supplements annexed to his edition of Neal’s Hid. (J | 
the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 296-308, 518-552, and vol. v. p 
1 2G-1 40, 215-261.— JJur. ; 
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and the laws with contempt, under the 
pretence of conscience and a divine impulse, 
and greatly disturbed both the church and 
the state. It is therefore not strange that 
many of them often suffered severe punish* 
ments for their rashness and folly.* Crom- 

I See Neal's Hittory cf tJie Puritans, vol. iv. p. 153, 
&c. [ed. IS17, p. 174, we.] Sewel's Hist, cf the Qiuikers, 
In various places. [Mr. Neal, in tlve passage just 
named, gives account of the offensive conduct of some 
of the first Quakers and of the punishments to which 
they were subjected. And Toulrnln in his notes cor- 
rects the statements of Neal, and vindicates the Quakers. 
The story of James Nayler Is there stated. This honest 
enthusiast, who had been an admired speaker among 
the Quakers, very improperly suffered some misguided 
I individuals to style him the everlasting Son of righte- 
I i\ess, the prince of peace, the only-begotten Son of God, 
the fairest among ten thousand. He likewise allowed 
some of them to kiss his feet when imprisoned at Exe- 
ter, and after his release to conduct him in triumph 
to Bristol, one man walking bareheaded before him, 
another, a woman, leading his horse, and others spread- 
ing their scarfs and handkerchiefs in the way, and cry- 
ing, “ Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts, Hosanna 
in the highest, holy, holy, is the Lord God of Israel.” 
The magistrates of Bristol caused him to be appre- 
hended and transmitted him to the parliament, which 
tried him for blasphemy. He alleged that these honours 
wore not paid to Urn, but to Christ who dwelt in him, 
and said, “ If they had it from the Lord, what had 1 to 
do to reprove, them ? If the Father has moved them 
to give these honours to Christ, I may not deny them ; 
If they have given them to any other but to Christ, I 
disown them. I do abhor that any honours due to God 
should be given to me, as I am a creature ; but it 
pleased the Lord to set mo up as a sign of the coming 
of the righteous One, and what has been done to mo 
passing through the town, I was commanded by the 
power of the Lord to suffer to be done to the outward 
man, as a sign, but I abhor any honour as a creature.” 
Manifest as it was that the man was beside himself, and 
had no intention to allow divine honours to be paid to 
himself, he was condemned to be branded, have his 
tongue bored with a hot iron, sit in the pillory, be 
whipped through the streets of London and Bristol, and 
then to be Imprisoned during tlie pleasure of parliament, 
and this cruel sentence was executed. But during his 
imprisonment he came to his senses, and very fully and 
penitently acknowledged his fault. The great body of 
Quakers at tho time expressly disapproved his conduct, 
and they promptly ^ected him from their community, 
but afterwards upon his repentance restored him. Such 
in substance is. the famous case of James Nayler, which 
though a solitary case and disapproved at the time by 
the mass of the Quakers, has continued to this day to 
occasion great censure to be cast upon the whole sect. ! 
' That the early Quakers sometimes mistook tho conclu- j 
sions of their own minds for suggestions of the Spirit, 
and that they needlessly adopted odious singularities, 
or did not comply so far as they ought with the customs 
and usages of society, nor treat the religion of others 
with that respect and decorum which are necessai^ to 
the peace of a community in which various religions 
are tolerated, many will think to be very manifest. Yet, 
on the other hand, there was doubtless a groat want of 
candour and forbearance towards them. Their errors 
were magnified, and their indiscretions punished as 
high-handed crimes. One of their own writers, (Gough, 
Hist, cf the Quakers, vol. 1. p. 139, &c.) says, A Chris- 
tian exhortation to an assembly af]ter the priest had 
done and the worship was over, was denominated inter- 
rupting public woramp and disturbing the priest in his 
office ; an honest testimony against sin in the streets 
or markets, was styled a breach of the peace ; and their 
appeiuing before the magistrates covered, a contempt 
of authority; hence proceeded fines, imprisonments, 
and spoiling of goods.” — Mosheim’s representation of 
the modem Quakers as more moderate and decorous 
than their fothers in the days of Cromwell, seems to be 
in general correct. Yet the author of A Refutation qf 
erroneous Statements relative to the Society q/ Qua- 
kers (In Moaheim's Eecl. Hist. vol. Iv. p. 804, &c.), 
makes the following remarits, which are worthy of being 


well) though othcpvise not hostile to anv 
sect, yet was afraid of this turbulent multi- 
tude) and at first he determined to suppress 
it. Rut when he perceived that all his 
promises and his threatenings could made 
no impression on thcm)Jie prudently re- 
frained, and deemed it advisable merely to 
take care that they should not excite sedi- 
tions among the people and weaken the 
foundations of his power.* 

3. Gradually however the excessive ar- 
dour of the rising sect subsided, as it was 
natural to expect, and that divine light to 
which the (fakers made pretensions, by 
decrees ceased to disturb the commonwealth. 
In the reign of Charles II. both their reli- 
gion and their discipline assumed a more 
definite and fixed character. In this bmi- 
ness. Fox was assisted especially by Robert 
Barclay, a Scotch knight, [gentleman], 
George Keith, and Samuel Fisher, learned 
men who had connected themselves with 
his sect.* For these three men digested 
and reduced to fi.xed principles, the loose 


inserted here. “ Dr. Moshelin haus, in several instances, 
endeavoured to impress the reader with the idea, that 
the ancient and modern Quakers were entirely different 
people, both in respect to their principles and conduct. 
This Is the more worthy of notice, as it is an error not 
by any means peculiar to him, but which in a degree 
prevails very generally. We view the modern Quakers 
with our own proper vision, and through a medium 
cleared from the discolorations of that tnrough which 
we view the ancient, and they appear to us a quiet, 
orderly, moral, and religious people. But in the 
accounts transmitted to us by their enemies, we view 
the ancient Quakers through a discoloured medium, a 
vision extremely acrimonious and tinged with bile, and 
they appear to us fanatic, turbulent, and riotous. II 
we were to imagine to ourselves the modern Quakers 
passing through our country, as they actually do, Seek- 
ing and conversing with sober inquirers, appointing 
meetings for religious worship ; and if at the same time 
we were to imagine a mob of (Ussolute and enraged 
rabble at their heels, scoffing, and beating them with 
sticks and stones to interrupt their meetings, without 
the least marks of violence or even of defensive resla 
tanco to any on their part ; if we imagine some un- 
worthy ministers and magistrates rather instigatlag 
their fury, the latter sending them to prison charged 
with the riots to which themselves had been accessory, 
the Quakers submitting to all with a patience uncon- 
querable, yet pursuing their mission with undevlating 
perseverance, not to be paralleled in history since the 
days of the first promulgators of the Christian faith, we 
might then perhaps view a true picture of the ancient 
Quakers, their prinolples, their doctrine, and their 
manners being the same.” — Mur, 

»• Clarendon tells us in hU History of tfte Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England^ [French edition] vol. v|. 
p. 437, that the Quakers remained always violent ene- 
mies to Cromwell. See Sewel, udt supra, book Hi. p. 
91, 113, 148, 149. &o.[ed. 1811, vol. 1. p. 168, 209, 273, 
275, &c. — Mur. 

a Respecting Barclay, see Nouveau Dictionnaire Hist, 
et Crit. tome i. p. G7, &c. Respecting Keith, see Se- 
wel, Hist, of tlse Quakers, p. 429, 490, 544, 560, Re- 
specting Fi^er, see Uie Unschuldige NachriefUen, a.n. 
1750, p. 338, &o. [Robert Barclay was descended ftom 
an honourable fomily, but he was not a knlghL For 
his history the Quakers refer us to the account of him 
by William Penn, and others, his contemporaries, pre- 
fixed to the edition of his works in folio, 1693. For 
the life of Fisher, tbpy refer us to William Finn's 
account of him, annexed to Fisher's works, foL 
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and diwjipline of Fox, who was an 

illiterate man.* Yet for a long time, these 
wiser and more quiet Quakers had to endure 
even more suffering and calamity’ in Eng- 
land than the insane and turbulent had 
experienced, though not so much for their 
religion as for their manners and customs. 
For as they would not address magistrates 
by their honorary title and pay them cus- 
tomary respect, as they refused the oath of 
allegiance to the king, and as they would 
not pay tithes to the clergy, they were 
looked upon as bad citizens and dangerous ' 
men, and were often severely punished.* 
Under James II. and especially after the 
year 1685, they began to see better days ; 
for which they were indebted to the cele- 
brated William Penn, who was employed 
by the king in state affairs of the greatest 
importance.® At length, William III. who 
gave peace to all sects of dissenters from 
the reigning church, allowed these people 
also to enjoy public liberty and tranquil- 
lity.* 

4. Oppressed and persecuted in their own 
country, the Quakers sought to propagate 


1 The Quakers consider this statement of Mosheim 
as being unjust to the character of George Fox. And 
indent William Penn, who certainiy knew Fox’s charac- 
ter well, and was no incompetent judge of men, in his 
preface to Fox’s Journal, says, “He was a man that 
I Ood endowed with a clear and wonderful depth, a dis- 
' corner of others' spirits, and very much a master of his 
own.— In all things he acquitted himself like a man, a 
new and heavenly-minded man, a divine and a natura- 
list, and all of God Almighty’s making. 1 have been 
surprised at his questions and answers in natural things, 
that while he was ignorant of useless and sophistical 
science, he had in him the foundation of useful and 
i commendable knowledge, and cherished it everywhere.” 

I As to the Quaker discipline, their monthly meetings, 
the records of the sect, they tell us, contain nothing 
from which it may be inferred that Barclay, Keith, and 
Fisher,* had any share in its formation ; or that it was 
not chiefly, if not wholly, brought into form and opera- 
I tion by Fox. He describes circumstantially his jour- 
neys through England to establish the monthly meetings. 
This was in the year 1667, the very year that Barclay 
joined the society, being then only 19 years old. Fisher 
died two years before this time, after lying in prison 
a year and a half. See Bevan’s Refutation of some 
nejoem Misrepresentations qf the Society qf Friends^ 
London, 1800, 12rao, andthe Vindication qf the Quakers^ 
Butyoined to Moshelm's Bcetesiastical History, published 

at Philadelphia in 1800, and N. York, 1824 Mur, 

I [See especially Gurney’s Obsermtionx on the Feculi- 
arities qfihe Society qf Friends, Load. 1824, — R. 

* See Neal’s History qf the Furitans, vol. iv. p. 313, 
353, 896, 432, 610, 618, 552. 669 ; Burnet’s Histoty qf 
His Own Times, vol. 1. p. 271 ; Sewel, ubi supra, pas- 
sim. [The Quakers were conscientious in ail these 
singularities ; and though we may consider them as 
scrupulous without good reason and contrary to the 
example of Christ and his apostles, who paid tribute to 
the priests, submitted to civil oaths, and address^ 
magistrates by their usual titles, yet as they could not 
think so, they ought to have been indulged. The fact 
probably was, that many people of that age oould not 
believe that they were actuated merely by scruples of 
oonsclenee ; ana others who did suppose this might be 
the case, were not disused to indulge the eonseienoes 
of those who erredi — Mur. 

> See Sewel’s History qf the Quakers, p. 538, 546, 552, 
564, 591. 605, &e. 

* (Eueret de M. do Voltaire, tome Iv. yt 182. 


] 

their sentiments among foreign nations, and 
to establish for themselves more secure 
habitations. Attempts were made in Ger- 
many, Prussia, France, Italy, Greece, Hol- 
land, and Holstein, but generally without 
elfect. Yet the Dutch at length were 
prevailed upon to allow some families the 
liberty of residing among them, which they 
enjoy to the present time. Many of these 
people, not long after the sect arose, pro- 
ceeded to America. And afterwards by. a 
singular turn of things, the seat of its liber- 
ties and fortunes was established, as it were, 
in that quarter of the world. William 
Penn, the son of the English vice-admiral, 
adopted the ‘Quaker religion in 1668, and 
in the year 1680 Charles II. and the par- 
liament granted to him an extensive pro- 
vince in America, at that time a wilderness, 
in reward for the great services rendered 
by his father to the nation. Penn, who 
was a man of discernment and also elo- 
quent, conducted a colony of his friends 
and associates into his new dominions, and 
there established a republic in form, laws, 
and regulations, unlike any other in the 
known world, yet a peaceful and happy one, 
and which still flourishes in great prospe- 
rity.® The Quakers there are predominant, 
yet all persons may become citizens who 
acknowledge that there is but one supreme 
Gcd whose providence is over all human 
affairs, and who pay him homage, if not by 
outward signs yet by uprightness of life 
and conduct. The province was named 
from its proprietor, Pennsylvania, and the 
principal city is called Philadelphia. 

5. While Fox was still alive there were 
frequent dissensions and broils among the 
Quakers (in the years 1656, 1661, 1683, 
and in other years), not indeed respecting 
religion itself, but respecting discipline, 
customs, and things of minor consequence. 
But these contests for the most part were 
.soon adjusted.® After the death of Fox 
(which occurred in 1691), among others, 
George Keith especially, the most learned 
man of the whole sect, gave occasion to 
greater commotions. For Keith was thought 
by the other brethren in Pennsylvania to 
entertain sentiments not accordant with the 
truth op several points, but especially in 
regard to the human nature of Christ. He 


* The charter, the laws, and other papers relating to 
the establishment of this new eommon wealth, were 
published [in Bapln’s History, Penn’s Works, and] not 
long since in the Bibliothoque Britannique, tome xv 
part ii. p. 310, tome zvi. part i. p. 127. Penn himself 
acquired a high reputation bgr several produoUons of 
his pen and by other things. Sewcl treats of him in 
several places, and Burnet also, in his History qf His 
Own Times, 

5 See SewePs Histoty qf (ho Quakers, p. 126, 182, 262 
429,529, &c. 
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maintained that our Saviour possessed a 
twofold human nature — the one celestial 
and spiritual, the other terrene and corpo- 
real.* This and the other inventions of 
Keith would perhaps have been tolerated 
with much moderation by a people who 
place all religion in an indescribable sense 
or instinct, if he had not strongly reproved 
some strange opinions of the American 
brethren, and in particular, had he not 
opposed their turning the whole history of 
our Saviour into an allegory, or a symbo- 
lical representation of the duties which 
religion requires of man. In Europe, in- 
deeu, the Quakers dare not deny the truth 
of the history of Jesus Christ; but in 
America, where they have nothing to fear, 
they are said to utter what they think and 
to deny any Christ who exists without us. 
This controversy between Keith and the 
other Quakers, which was discussed in 
several general meetings of the whole sect 
in England and even brought before the 
British parliament, was at last decided in 
the year 1695 by the exclusion of Keith and 
his adherents from communion in worship. 
Touched with a sense of injury,® after some 

* Ckrhmniex et Coulumes de tons les Peuples dn 

tome iv. p. 141, ^fec.; Croese's, Historia Quae- 
konann, lib. lii. p. 44G, A'C. 

* Burnet’s History of HU Own Timos, vol. ii. p. 290, 
The commotions about Keith are treated of by William 
Sewel, History qf the Quakers, p. 577, 592, G03. But 
either he did not understand the true nature of the 
controversy (which might be, as ho was not a man of 
learning) or ho designedly perverts and obscures It. 
More light is thrown on it In the German life of Henry 
Bernhard Kiister, published in Ilahtlefs Gelchrten Euro- 

f )a, vol. iii. p. 4S4. For Kliater, a man of probity, then 
ived in America, and was an eyewitness of the transac* 
tlons. [Mosheira appears to have been misinformed 
respecting George Keith and his controversy with the 
American Quakers ; and therefore, with many others, 
he has given us Keith's false and slanderous represen- 
tations as a true account. Keith was a Scotchman, 
born and liberally educated In the Scotch church. How 
and when he became a Quaker is not known. But for 
more than flve-and-twenty years he travelled, preached, 
wrote, and suffered, among the Quakers of England 
and Scotland. During thia period he was one of their 
most learned and efficient ministers, and was held by 
them in high estimation. In the year 16«9, he removed 
to America and settled in Philadelphia, where he was 
made master of the principal school among the Qua- 
kers. He now attempted to direct and reform the 
discipline of the Society, and to assutne a dictation 
which was offensive to his brethren. Mutual alionation 
took place, and Keith dealt out his censures both of men 
and measures with great freedom. A party adhered to 
him, but the great body of Quakers whom he was con- 
tinually assailing, thought proper in the year 1G92 to 
lay him under censure. Keith and his party still pro- 
fessed to be in communion with the English Quakers ; 
but when the yearly meeting of Philadelphia sent an 
account of his ease to the yearly meeting of London in | 
the spring of the year 1694, Keith thought proper to 
appear there In vindication of his conduot. He asked | 
and obtained » hearing; and the yearly meeting of j 
London, after a full examination of the case, approved 
entirely of the proceedings of the Amerloan Quakers, I 
and excluded Keith from all fellowship for his factious 
and unchristian conduct and his false criminations of 
the American brethren. A few however adhered to 
him in England, and he set up a separate meeting in 
London, and laboured much during several years to 


years Keith returned to the English church 
and died in its commumon.* His friends 
long held their separate meetings, but if 
report may be credited they have now 
become reconciled with the brethren.* 

6. The religion of the Quakers appears ’ 
at first view to be a novel thin^, but it is 
not so in fact. For it is the ancient Mystic 
theology which arose in the second century, 
was fostered by Origen, and has been 
handed down to us by men of various cha- 
racters and genius, now a little "expanded 
and enlarged by the addition of conse- 
quences before not well understood. The 
well-meaning Fox indeed did not invent 
anything ; but all that he taught respecting 
the internal word or light and its powers, 
he undoubtedly derived either from the 
books of the Mystics, a multitude of which 
were then circulating in England, or from 
the discourses of some persons initiated in 
the Mystic doctrines. But the doctrines 
which he brought forward confusedly and 
rudely (for he was a man of uncultivated 
mind and not adorned and polished with 
any literature or science) the sagacity of 
Barclay, Keith, Fisher, and Penn, embel- 
lished and reduced to such coherency, that 
they exhibit the appearance of a digested 
system or body of doctrine. The Quakers 
therefore may be justly pronounced the 
principal sect of [modern] Mystics, who 
have not only embraced the precepts of that 
occult wisdom, but have likewise seen 
whither those precepts lead, and have re- 
ceived at once all the consequences which 
flow from them.^ 

destroy that faith which he had spent so many years in 
defending and propagating. His misrepresentations of 
the views of the Quakers were abundant, and they were 
answered and confuted with no little success from his 
own former publications. Meeting with but little suc- 
cess in forming a new party, and gradually departing 
farther and farther from Quaker principles, he in the 
year 1700 wholly renounced Quakerism and became an ' 
Episcopal clergyman. In this capacity he visited 
America in the year 1702, hoping to draw many Qua- 
kers into the English church. But bis former partisans 
in America, though not yet reconciled with the Quakers, 
would not follow him into the established church. Being 
entirely unsuccessful in America, Keith returned to 
England, became a parish minister, and died a few years 
after. See Gough’s History of the Quakers, vol. ill. p. 
317-350, 332-390, 442-455 ; Sewel’s History of the Qmo- 
kers', vol. il. p. 493-495, 496. &c. 526-534, 574 — Mur, 

* See Rogers* Christian Quaker, London, 1699, 4to, 
and The Quakers a Divided People, Lond. 1708, 4to; 
Unschuldige Nachrichten, a.tx. 1744, p. 496, &o. 

^ Most persons think that we are to learn what the 
Quakers believe and teach, from Robert Barclay’s Coh 
Chism, or still bettor, from his Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity, which was publlsned, Lond. 

4to, and translated into other languages. Nor thaU I 
much object to this opinion, if It be understood to ineaii 
that this sect is exceedingly desirous that others should 


Judge of the nature of their ^glon by these hqohe. 
But if any would hare us believe that these hooks oon^ 


tain everything the Quakers regard as true, and that 
nothing more than what these ooiHifdu was forhuffly 
taught among them or is now taught, he mey easily be 
confuted from numerous publications. For Bar<day as- 
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7. Their fundamental doctrine therefore, 
and that on which 'all their other doctrines 
depend, is that very ancient maxim of the 
Mystic school: — ^That there lurks in the 
minds of all men a portion of the divine 
reason or nature, or a spark of that wisdom 
which is in God himself. That whoever is 
desirous of true happiness and eternal sal- 
vation must, by turning his thoughts inward 
and away from external objects (or by con- 
templation and weakening the empire of the 
senses), dlicit, kindle, and inname this 
bidden, divine spark, which is oppressed 
and suffocated by the mass of the body and 
by the darkness of the flesh with which our 
souls are surrounded. That whoever shall 
do so will find a wonderful light rise upon 


sumod the office of an advocate, not that of a teacher ; 
and of course he explains the sentiments of his sect, 
just as those do who undertake to defend an odious 
cause. In the first place, he is silent on points of Chris- 
tianity of the utmost importance, concerning which it 
is very desirable to know tlio true sentiments of the 
Quakers ; an<i lie exhibits a really mutilated system of 
theology. For it is the practice of advocates to pass 
over the .things which cannot easily be placed in an 
advantageous light, and to tal<e up only such things as 
ingenuity and eloquence can make appear plausible and 
excellent. In the next place, he touches only cursorily 
and slightly upon several things, the full exposition 
of which would bring much odium on the Quakers, 
which is also an indication of a bad cause. Lastly, and 
to go no farther, the things which ho cannot deny or 
conceal he explains in the most delicate and cautious 
manner, in common, ordinary phraseology, not very 
definite, avoiding carefully all the appropriate and 
almost consecrated terms adopted by the sect. Now it 
will not be very difficult for one who will take such a 
course, to give a specious appearance to any the most 
absurd doctrines. And it is well known that in this 
way the doctrine of Spinoza has been disguised and 
painted up by some of his disciples. There are other 
writers of this sect who express their sentiments much 
more clearly and freely ; among whom, William Penn 
and George Whitehead, very celebrated men, deserve to 
be read preferably to all others. Among their other 
works there is one entitled, The Christian Quaker and 
hit Divine Testimony vindicated by Scripture, Reason, 
and Autfiorities, ngnmst the injurious Attempts that have 
been lately made by several Adversaries, London, 1674, 
small folio. Penn wrote the first part and Whitehead 
the second. There is also extant in Sewel’s History, p. 
678, a Confession of Faith, which the Quakers pub- 
lished in 16U3, in the midst of the controversy with 
Keith. But it is very cautiously drawn up and a great 
part of it is ambiguous. [Toulmin thinks that Mo- 
sheim is here uncandid and unjust towards Barclay ; 
and that he has exposed himself to the just animadver- 
sions of Gough, in his History of the Quakers, vol. II. 
p. 401-406. See Toulmin's note to Neal, vol. v. p. 263, 
ed. Boston, 1817. Not having Barclay’s Apology before 
me, I will pass no judgment on the justice or injustice 
of Mosheim’s statements. But 1 will say that I do not 
understand him to charge Barclay with direct and 
wilful misrepresentations ; but only with so far acting 
the advocate that his book is not the best guide to a full 
and correct knowledge of the sentiments of the Qua- 
kers ; and consequently that it is necessary to consult 
other works, such as the writings of Penn and White- 
head, if we would fully and truly understand the Qua- 
ker system. Now this may be so, while still the 
vindication of the Quakers by the committee represent- 
ing the yearly meeting of Friends in Philadelphia, a.d. 
1799, may very honestly and truly say ; “ As to our 
tenets and history, we refer to Fox, Barclay, Penn, 
Bewel, Gough, &c. and declare that we never had, nor 
now have, any other doctrines to publish, and that there 
are no religious opinions or practices among us which 
have not been made known to the world.” — Mur. 


him, or a celestial voice break upon him 
out of the inmost recesses of the soul, which 
will instruct him in all divine truth and be 
the surest pledge of union with the supreme 
God. This neural treasure of mankind is 
called bv various names ; very often by that 
of a divine light, sometimes a ray of eternal 
wisdom, sometimes celestial Sophia, con- 
cerning whose nuptials under a female garb 
with man, some of this class of people speak 
in magnificent terms. The names best kuown 
among us are the internal Word, and Christ 
within us. For as they hold the sentiment 
of the ancient Mystics and of Origen, that 
Christ is the reason and wisdom of God, 
and suppose all men to be furnished with a 
particle of the divine wisdom, they are 
obliged to maintain that Christ or the Word 
of God resides, acts, and speaks, in all per- 
sons.* 

8. Whatever other singular and strange 
sentiments they may hold, all originated 
from this one principle as their prolific 
source. Because Christ resides in every 
son of Adam; therefore, I. All religion 
consists in man’s averting his mind Irom 
external objects, weakening the empire of 
the senses, turning himself inward upon 
himself, and listening with his whole atten- 
tion to what the Christ in his breast or the 
internal light dictates and eiyoins. II. 
The external word, that is, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, does not enlighten and guide men to 
salvation; for words and syllables, being 
lifeless things, cannot have power to illu- 
mine the soul of man and to unite it to 
God. The only effect of the inspired books 
upon one who reads them, is to excite and 
stimulate him to attend to the internal 
word, and to seek the school of Christ 
teaching within him. Or, toexpress the same 
thing in other words, the Bible is a mute 
guide, which by signs points and directs to 
the living master residing in the soul. III. 


* Yet the modern Quakers, as appears flrom the 
wriUngs of Josiah Martin and others, are ignorant of 
the ‘true sentiments of their forefathers, and perpetually 
confound this inherent and innate light with that light 
of the Holy Spirit which is shed on the minds of the 
pious. [This declaration of Mosheim clearly shows 
that he did not understand the fundamental principle 
of the Quakers, which is essentially difi’erent from that 
of the ancient Mystics. The particle of the divine 
nature, which the Mystics supposed to be a constituent 
part of man at his first creation, or a natural principle 
in all men, and which was sufficient to enlighten, guide, 
and sanctify them, provided the influences of the body 
or of sense could bo counteracted, was quite a different 
thing from the internal light of the Quakers. For the 
latter is supposed to be a revelation made to the soiil, by 
Clirist acting through the Holy Spirit. It is therefore 
grace, not nature; a divine communicaUon to fallen 
men, and not an original principle in their natural con- 
stitutions ; and Its influences and operations are moral 
not physical. It is therefore not strange that the Qua- 
kers should complain of this and the following sections 
as totally misrepresenting their fundaihental principlea 
— iWur. 
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mSTORY OF THE QUAKERS. 


Those who are destitute of this written 
word — pagans, Jews, Mohammedans, and 
the barbarous nations — want indeed some 
aid for obtaining salvation, but not the way 
or the discipline of salvation. itself. For if 
they would give heed to the internal teacher, 
who is never silent when the man listens to 
him, they might abundantly learn from him 
whatever is necessary to be known and to 
be done. IV. The kingdom of Jesus Christ 
therefore is of vast extent, and embraces 
the whole human race. For all men carry 
Christ in their souls ; and by him, though 
living in the greatest barbarism and totally 
ignorant of the Christian religion, they may 
become wise and happy both in this life and 
in that to come. They who live virtuously 
and restrain the cravings of lust, whether 
they are Jews, Mohammedans, or pagans, 
may become united to God through Christ 
residing in their souls in this world, and so 
be united to him for ever. V. The princi- 
pal hindrance to men’s perceiving and 
hearkening to Christ present within them, 
is the heavy, dark body, composed of vicious 
matter, with which they arc enveloped. 
And hence all possible care must be taken 
that this connexion of soul and body do not 
blunt the mind, disturb its operations, and 
by means of the senses fill it with images of 
external things. And on this account it is 
not to be supposed that when the souls of 
men shall have escaped this prison, God will 
again thrust them into it; but what the 
Scriptures tell us of the resurrection of our 
bodies must either be understood figura- 
tively or be referred to new and celestial 
bodies.* 

1 These propositions all Quakers admit, or at least 
ought to admit if they would not entirely depart from 
the first principles of their system. The doctrines con- 
cerning which they disagree and dispute among them- 
selves we here pass over, lest we should appear disposed 
to render the sect odious. [It is so far from being true, 
that ** all Quakers admit these propositions," that they 
declare them to be mere fictions of Mosheim, or conse- 
quences which he and not they deduce from their first 
principle. And indeed they seem to be a philosophical 
creed, essentially diverse from the true belief of the 
Quakers.. See the preceding note. According to the 
belief of the Quakers, the confiicting principles in sinful 
men are not a particle of the divine nature opposed and 
weighed down by the material body, but they are divine 
grace or the gracious operations of the Holy Spirit 
confiicting with the corrupt nature of fallen man. This 
divine grace they hold indeed, as the Arminians also do, 
to be universal, or to be afforded to all mankind as soon 
as they become moral agents. They likewise believe, 
with the Arminians, that the teachings and influences 
of this grace are sufilcient. if duly improved, to lead 
those who have not the Scriptures to holiness and to 
salvation. Neither is it true that they deny the resur- 
rection of the body, though they seem to have an idea 
that the future spiritual body will so difior from the 
present body that it cannot be called the same. Thus 
Henry Tuke (as quoted in Rees* Cyctoptedin, article 
QtMikerM) says : “ The doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead is so connected with the Christian religion, 
that it will he also proper to say something on this sub- 
<ect. In explaining our belief of this doctrine, we refer 
to the fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corln- 


9. These things show that the religion of 
the Quakers can conveniently dispense with 
a Christ without, and with all that Chris- 
tians believe on the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures concerning his divine origin, 
life, merits, sufferings, and atonement. Be- 
cause the whole ground of salvation lies in 
the Christ within. Not a few of them, 
therefore, as we learn from very credible 
I authors, once fell into the absurdity of 
maintaining that the whole narrative in the 
Scriptures respecting Jesus Christ is not 
the history of the Son of God clothed in 
human nature, but the history of Christ 
within us decorated with poetic imagery 
and allegory. This ojiinion, if we may give 
credit to very respectable witnesses, is so 
far from having become extinct among 
them, that on the contrary it still prevails 
and is taught in America. But the Euro- 
peans, either from the force of truth or 
compelled by fear, maintain that the divine 
wisdom or reiison descended into the son of 
the Virgin Mary, and by him Jnstnictcd 
mankind; and that this divine man actually 
did and suffered what he is recorded to have 
done and suffered. At the same time, they 
express themselves very ambiguously re- 
specting many things pertaining to Christ; 
in particular, respecting the fruits of his 
suflerings and death, their statements are 
so loose and meagre that it is altogether 
uncertain and dubious what and how great 
they suppose those fruits to be. Besides, 
they have not rtnounced wholly the [figu- 
rative] interpretation of the history of Christ 
above mentioned ; for they press us hard to 
grant, that the things which occurred in 
regard to our Saviour while resident among 
men are signs and emblems of the things 
which may occur and must occur in relation I 
to the Christ within, in order to a man’s 
partaking of salvation. And^ hence they 
are accustomed, with the Mystics their pre- 
ceptors, to talk much in lofty terms and 
inflated style of Christls being born, living, 
dying, and rising to life, in the hearts of 
saints.^ 


thUns. In this chapter (verses 40, 42, 44, 50) is clearly 
laid down the resurrection of a body, though not of the 
same body that dies. Here we rest our belief in this 
mystery, without desiring to pry into It beyond what is 
revealed to us.’’— Mur. 

> In answer to most of the allegations in this sec- 
tlon, the Quakers refer us triumphantly to the following 
extracts from their declaration or Confession of Faith, 
drawn up In the year 169.3, and preserved by Sewel, 
Hist, (if the Qmkersy vol. il. p. 497, &c.: “ We sincerely 
profess faith in God, by bis only-begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ, as being our only- light and life, our only way to 
the Father, and our only Mediator and advocate with 
the Father:— That God created all things, and made the 
worlds, by his Son, Jesus Christ, he being that power- 
fijl and living Word of God by whom all things were 
made ; and that the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit are One, in Divine Being inseparable ; one true. 


CENTURY XVII. 


[Sect, it. Part ii. 


10» From the same source which has been 
mentioned [namely, the ancient Mystic 
^ theology] has flowed their discipline and 
practice. They assemble indeed on the 
days in which other Christians ^nerally 
assemble for religious purposes. But they 
neither observe festival days, nor use cere- 
remonies and rites, nor suffer religion to be 
coupled with any positive institutions, 
placing it wholly in the worship of Christ 
nidden in the heart. Those who please teach 
in their assemblies, both men and women ; 
for who may deny to the persons in whom 
Christ dwells and speaks, liberty to address 
and instruct the brethren? Prayers, hymns, 
and the other exercises which distinguish 
the public assemblies of other Christians, 
are unknown and discarded by them ; and 
not without reason, since they believe with 
the Mystics that to pray truly is not to 
utter tne desires of our hearts in a set form 
of words, but to collect the mind, recall it 
from all emotion and thought, and fix it 
wholly oib a present deity. Neither do they 
baptize new members of their community, 
nor renew the remembrance of Christ’s death 
and the benefits of it in the Lord’s Supper. 
For they supjiose both institutions to be 
J udaical, and to have been formerly used 
by the Saviour only to represent to tne eye 
in visible imagery, by baptism, the mystical 
purification of the soul, and by the Holy 
Supper, the spiritual nourishment of it. 

11. The system of morals adopted by 
them is beyond measur# austere and for- 
bidding. It is chiefly comprehended in 
these two precepts : — I. Whatever can afford 
us pleasure, produce agreeable emotions, 
or gratify the senses, must either be wholly 
avoided, or if by the laws of nature this is 
impossible, it must be so tempered and 
checked by reason and reflection that it may 
not corrupt the soul. * Because, as the mind 

living, and eternal God, blessed for ever } — Yet that this 
Word or Son of God, in the fulness of time, took flesh, 
became perfect man according to the flesh, descended 
and came of the seed of Abraham and David, but was 
miraculously conceived by the Holy Ghost, and bom of 
the Virgin Mary ; and also farther declared powerfully 
to bo the Son of God, according to the Spirit of sancti- 
fication, by the resurrection from the dead j— That as 
man, Christ died for our sins, rose again, and was re- 
ceive up into gloi 7 In the heavens ; he having, in his 
dying for all, been that one, great, universal offering 
and sacrifioe for peace, atonement, and reconciliation 
between God and man ; and he is the propitiation, not 
for our sins only, but for the sins of the whole world : 
We were reconciled by his death, but saved by his life ; 
—That divine honour and worship is due to the Son of 
God; and that he is,. in true faith, to be prayed unto, 
and the name of the Lord Jesus Christ called upon (as 
the primitive Christians did), because of the glorious 
union or oneness of the Father and the Son.*’ — Mur. 

1 The first part of this precept (total avoidance of 
pleasures) the Quakers themselves say, ** is no tenet of 
the Quakers.” To the latter part of the precept they 
make no ol^ectlon, believing It to be coincident with the 
apostle James’s direction, “ To keep himself unspotted 
from the world.”— Mw. 


ought to be always and exclusively atten- 
tive to the voice and the intimations of the 
teacher within, it should be separated from 
the intercourse and contagion of the body 
and corporeal things. II. It is criminal to 
follow the customs, fashions, and manners 
which are generally received in society. 
Hence they are easily distinguished from 
other people by their outward deportment 
and manner of life. They do not salute 
those they meet, never use the customary 
language of politeness and civility, never 
show respect to magistrates and to men of 
rank by any bodily gestures or the use of 
honorary titles, never defend their lives, 
their property, or their reputations against 
violence and slander, never take an oath, 
never seek redress in civil courts or prose- 
cute those who injure them ; on the contrary, 
they distinguish themselves from all their 
fellow-citizens by their aspect and demea- 
nour, by their dress, which is very simple 
and plain, by their phraseology, their diet, 
and other outward things. It is however 
affirmed by persons of credibility that the 
Quakers, especially the prosperous Quaker 
merchants of England, have already de* 
parted considerably from these austere rules 
of life, and are gradually departing farther 
and farther; nay, that they explain and 
shape much more wisely the religious system 
of their ancestors. It is also well attested 
that very many of them have but an imper- 
fect knowledo;e of the religion transmitted 
to them by their fathers. 

12. This sect at its commencement had 
no organization and government. But 
afterwards the leading men perceived that 
their community could not subsist and 
escape falling into great disorder, unless it 
had regulations and men to superintend its 
affairs. Hence boards of elders were esta- 
blished, who discuss and regulate everything 
involving doubt and difficulty, and carefully 
watch that no one walk amiss or do anything 
injurious to the society. To these elders, 
those ^ive in their names who contemplate 
marrying ; to them are reported all births 
and deaths in the society; to them those 
who wish publicly to address the people 
exhibit their discourses, and in some places 
they must be written out, that the elders 
may see whether they will enlighten and 
edify.* For they do not allow, as they 
once did, every one at his pleasure to de- 

» This duty of their elders the Quakers deny, declaring 
that their speakers never write their discourses, and 
that no such practice as that here described exists 
among them. Their speakers however have a kind of 
license or approbation, or at least when they travel 
abroad they carry some testimonials. And it Is well 
known that they have standing committees to superin- 
tend all publications relating to the history and doc- 
trines of the society. — A/«r. 


Chap. iyQ SUPPLEMENT CONCERNING THE QUAKERS. 


claim before the people ; since the very 
indiscreet orations of many have brought 
much reproach and ridicule upon the so- 
ciety. There are also in the larger congrega- 
tions, especially in London, certain persons 
whose duty it is to exhort the people, if it 
should so happen that no one of the assembly 
is disposed to instruct and exhort the breth- 
ren ; lest, as heretofore often happelied, for 
want of an orator the meeting should break 
up without a word said.^ It is not indeed 
necessary that there should be any speaking 
in the Quaker assemblies. For the brethren 
do not come together to listen to an exter- 
nal teacher, but to attend to the voice of 
that teacher which each one carries in his 


own breast ; or, as they express it, to com- 
mune with themselves (in semet ipsos intro- 
vertant).^ But as their silent meetings 
adbrded occasion to the enemies of the sect 
to carp and deride them, they have now 
appointed fixed speakers, to whom also they 
pve a small compensation for their services. ^ 
The Quakers annually hold a general con- 
vention of their whole society at London 
the week before Whitsunday, in which all 
their congregations are represented; and 
by this convention all important questions 
are examined and decided. The Quakers 
at this day complain of many grievances, 
but these all originate solely Irom their 
refusal to pay tithes. 


SUPPLEMENT 


RELATINQ TO 


THE DOCTRINES AND DISCIPLINE OF THE QUAKERS* 


I. DOCTRINE. 

We agree with otlier professors of the Christian 
name in the belief of one eternal God, the Creator 
and Preserver of the universe ; and in Jesus Christ 
his Son, the Messiah, and Mediator of the new 
covenant.* 

When we speak of the gracious display of the 
love of God to manlcind, in the miraculous con- 
ception, birth, life, miracles, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of our Saviour, we prefer the use of 
such terms as we find in Scripture ; and contented 
with that knowledge which divine wisdom hath 
scon meet to reveal, we attempt not to explain 
those mysteries which remain under the veil; 
nevertheless we acknowledge and assert the divi- 
nity of Christ, who is the wisdom and power of 
God unto salvation.* 


• Mosheim's account of the Quakers is so very faulty, 
that tho American editi(ms of this work hare generally 
been accompanied with counter statements, derived 
from other and better authorities. In the preceding 
notes, many of the mistakes of Mosheim have been 
pointed out. But still it is believed that full Justice 
will not be done to the principles of this sect, without 
allowing them to express their religious views in their 
own language. The following Supplement Is therefore 
annexed, being part of a Summary qf the Uittory, 
Doctrine, and Discipline of Frienat, written at the 
desire qf the Yearly Meeting for Sufferings in London ; 
first published in a small work, by Joseph Gurney 
Bevan, Lond. 1800, 12mo, and afterwards annexed to 
the fourth volume of Maclaine's Mosheim ; New-York, 
1824.— Afttr. 

» Here again the Quakers, through Mr. Bevan of 
London, deny the existence of such subsidiary speakers 
In their congregations. — Mur, 

* Sewel, Hist, qf the Quakers, p. 612. 

■ Here again Mosheim was mlsinfornwd. Mr. Bevan 
gays, ** Except a few clerks of this kind vthat is, who 
keep voluminous records, &c.) and, ^rsons who have 
the care of meeting-houses, none receive any stipend or 

5 ratuity for their services In our religious society.** — 
iur, 

« Heb. xll. 24.— » .l Cor. i. 24. 


To Christ alone we give the title of tho Woixi 
of God,® and ivit to the Scriptures ; although we 
highly esteem these sacred writings in subordina- 
tion to tho Spirit,’ from which they are given 
forth ; and wo hold, with the apostle Paul, that 
tfiey are able to make wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.® 

We reverence those most excellent precepts 
which are recorded in Scripture to have been 
delivered by our great Lord, and we firmly believe 
that they are practicable and binding on every 
Christian, and that in the life to come every man 
will be rewarded according to his works.® And 
further it is our belief that, in order to enable 
mankind to put in practice these sacred precepts, 
many of which are contradictory to the unregenc- 
ratc will of man,’® every man coming into tho 
world is endued with a measure of light, grace, or 
good Spirit of Christ, by which, as it is attended 
to, he is enabled to distinguish good from evil, and 
to correct the disorderly passions and corrupt 
propensities of his nature, which mere reason is 
altogether insufficient to overcome. For all that 
belongs to man is fallible and within the reach of 
temptation, but this divine grace which comes by 
Him who hath overcome the world ** is, to those who 
humbly and sincerely seek it, an all-sufficient and 
present help in time of need. By this the snares 
of the enemy are detected, his allurements avoided, 
and deliverance is experienced through faith in its 
effectual operation, whereby the soul is translated 
out of tho kingdom of darkness and from under 
the power of Satan, into the marvellous light and 
kingdom of the Son of God. 

Being thus persuaded that man, without the 
Spirit of Christ inwardly revealed, can do nothing 
to the glory of God or to effect his own salvation, 


e John i. 1.—’ 2 Pet. i. 21.—* 2 Tim. lU. 16.— » Matt, j 
xvi. 27.—’® John 1. 9.—“ John xvi. 33.- I 
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to interfere in matters of religion, but to tnaintain 
tlie external peace and good oi^er of the community. 
We therefore think persecution, even in the smallest 
degree, unwarrantable. We are careful in re- 
quiring our members not to be concerned in illicit 
trade, nor in any manner to defraud the revenue. 

It is well known that the society, from its first 
appearance, has disused those names of the months 
and days which, having been given in honour of 
the heroes or false gods of the heathen, originated 
in their flattery or superstition ; and the custom of 
speaking to a single person in the plural number, 
as having arisen also from motives of adulation. 
Compliments, superfluity of apparel and furniture, 
outward shows of rejoicing and mourning, and the 
observation of days and times, we esteem to bo 
incompatible witli the simplicity and sincerity of 
a Christian life ; and public diversions, gaming, 
and other vain amusements of the world, we can- 
not but condemn. They are a waste of that time 
which is given us for nobler purposes, and divert 
the attention of the mind from the sober duties of 
life and from the reproofs of instruction, by which 
we are guided to an everlasting inheritance. 

To conclude, although we have exhibited the 
several tenets which distinguish our religious so- 
ciety as objects of our belief, yet we are sensible 
that a true and living faitli is not produced in the 
mind of man by his own oftbit, but is the free 
gift of God* in Christ Jesus, nourished and in- 
creased by the progressive operation of his Spirit 
in our hearts and our proportionate obedience.* 
Therefore, although for the preservation of the 
testimonies given us to bear and for the peace and 
good order of the society, we deem it necessary 
that those who are admittotl into membership with 
us should be previously convinced of those doc- 
trines which we esteem essential, yet wo require 
no formal subscription to any articles, either as a 
condition of membership or a qualification for the 
service of the church. We prefer the judging of 
men by their fruits and depending on the aid of 
Him who by his prophet hath promised to be “ a 
spirit of judgment to him that sitteth in judg- 
ment.”* Without this, there is a danger of 
receiving members into outward communion, 
without any addition to that spiritual sheepfold 
whereof our blessed Lord declared himself to be 
both the door and the shepherd ;* that is, such as 
know his voice and follow him in the paths of 
obedience. 

II. DISCIPLINE. 

The purposes which our discipline hath chiefly 
in view are the relief of the poor, the maintenance 
of good order, the support of the testimonies which 
we believe it is our duty to bear to the world, and 
the help and recovery of such as are overtaken in 
faults. 

In the practice of discipline, we think it indis- 
pensable that the order recommended by Christ* 
himself be invariably observed :* “ If thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him tdone : if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother ; but if he will 
not hear thee, them take with thee one or two 


» F 4 ph. ii. 8.—* John vii. 17.—* li&lab x.xviii. C.— 
* John X. 7, II.— Matt. xviU 15-17. 


more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may bo established : and if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church.” 

To effect the salutary purposes of discipline, 
meetings were appointed at an early period of the 
society, which from the times of their being held 
were called Quarterly meetings. It was after- 
wards found expedient" to divide the districts ot ' 
those meetings, and to meet more frequently, from 
whence arose IMonthly meetings, subordinate to 
those held quarterly. At length, in 1CG9,’ a 
yearly meeting was established to superintend, 
assist, and provide rules for the whole ; previously 
to which general meetings had been occasionally 
held. 

A Montlily meeting is usually composed of 
several particular congregations,* situated within 
a convenient distance from each other. Its busi- 
ness is to provide for the subsistence of the poor, 
and for the education of their offspring; to judge 
of the sincerity and fitness of persons appearing 
to be convinced of the religious principles of the 
society, and desiring to be admitted into member- 
ship ;* to excite due attention to the discharge of 
religious and moral duty, and to deal with disor- 
derly members. Monthly meetings also grant to 
such of their members as remove into other 
Monthly meetings certificates of their membei*8hip 
and conduct, without which they cannot gain 
membership in such meetings. Each Monthly 
meeting is required to appoint certain persons 
under the name of overseers, who are to take care 
that the rules of our discipline be put in practice ; 
and when any case of complaint or disorderly 
conduct comes to their knowledge, to see that 
private admonition, agreeably to the Gospel rule 
before mentioned, be given previously to its being 
laid before tlie monthly meeting. 

When a case is introduced, it is usual for a 
small committee to bo appointed to visit the offen- 
der, to endeavour to convince him of his error, 
and to induce him to forsake and condemn it.*® 
If they succeed, the person is by minute declared 
to have made satisfaction for the offence ; if. not, 
he is disowned as a member of the society. “ 

In disputes between individuals, it has long been 
the decided judgment of the society that its mem- 
bers should not sue each other at law. It there- 
fore enjoins all to end their differences by speedy 
and impartial arbitration, agreeably to rules laid 
down. If any refuse to adopt this mode, or 

6 Sewel, 485.—’ Fox, 390. 

s Where this is the case, it is usual for the members 
of each congregation to form what is called a prepa- 
rative meeting, because its business is to prepare what- 
ever may occur among themselves, to be laid before the 
Monthly meeting. 

B On application of this kind, a small committee ts 
appointed to visit the party, and report to the Monthly 
I meeting, which is directed by our rules not to admit 
any into membership without allowing a seasonable 
time to consider their conduct. 

I This is generally done by a written acknowledg- 
1 ment signed by the offender. 

This is done by what is termed a Testimony of 
Denial, which Is a paper reciting the offence and some- 
times the steps whloh have led to it ; next, the means 
unavailingly used to reclaim the offender ; after that, a 
obtuse disowning him, to which is usnaliy added an 
expression of desire for his repentance and tof bis being 
restored to membership. 
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having adopted it, to submit to the award, it is 
the direction of the Yearly meeting that such be 
disowned. 

To Monthly meetings also belongs the aljowing^ 
of marriages ; for our society hatli always scrupled 
to acknowledge the exclusive authority of the 
priests in the solemnization of marriage. Those 
who intend to marry appear together, and propose 
their intention to the Monthly meeting, and if not 
attended by their parents and guardians, produce 
a written certificate of their consent, signed in the 
presence of witnesses. The meeting then appoints 
a committee to inquire whether they be clear of 
other engagements respecting marriage, and if at 
a subsequent meeting, to which the parties also 
come and declare the continuance of their inten- 
tion, no objections be reported, they have the 
meeting’s consent to snlemnize their intended 
marriage. This is done in a public meeting for 
worship, towards the close whereof the parties 
stand up and solemnly take each other for hus- 
band and wife. A certificate of the proceedings 
is then publicly read and signed by the parties, 
and afterwards by the relations and others as wit- 
nesses. Of such marriage the Monthly meeting 
keeps a record, as also of the births and burials 
of its members. A certificate of tlio date, of the 
name of the infant, and of its parents, signed by 
those present at the birth, is the subject of one of 
these last-mentioned records ; and an order for the 
interment, countersigned by the gravemaker, of 
the Other. The naming of children is without 
ceremony. Burials are also conducted in a simple 
manner. The body, followed by the relations and 
friends, is sometimes, previously to interment, car- 
ried to a meeting, and at the grave a pause is 
generally made; on both which occasions it fre- 
quently falls out that one or more persons present 
have sometlung to express for the edification of 
those who attend, but no religious rite is consi- 
dered as an essential part of burial. 

Several Monthly meetings compose a Quarterly 
meeting. At the Quarterly meeting are produced 
written answers from the Monthly meetings to 
certain queries respecting the conduct of their 
members, and the meetings’ care over them. Tlie 
accounts thus received arc digested into one, whicli 
is sent, also in the fonn of answers to queries, by 
representatives to the Yearly meeting. Appeals 
from the judgment of Monthly meetings are 
brought to the Quarterly meetings, whose busi- 
ness also it is to assist in any difficult case, or 
where remissness appears in the care of the 
Monthly meetings over the individuals who com- 
pose them. 

The Yearly meeting has the general superin- 
tendence of the society in the country in which 
H is established,’ and therefore as the accounts 
which it receives discover tlie state of inferior 
meetings, as particular exigencies require or as the 
meeting is impressed with a sense of duty, it gives 
forth its advice, makes such regulations as appear 
to be requisite or excites to the observance of 


* There are seven Yearly meetings, vl*.; I. London, 
to which come representatives from Ireland ; II, 
New England; III. New York; IV. Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; V. Maryland; VI. Virginia; VII. the 
Carolinas and Georgia. 


those already made, and sometimes appoints com- 
mittees to visit those Quarterly meetings which 
appear to be in need of immediate advice. Ap- 
peals from the judgment of Quarterly meetings 
are here finally determined, and a brotherly cor- 
respondence by epistles is maintained with other 
Yearly meetings.* 

In this place it is proper to add, that as we 
believe that women may be rightly called to the 
work of the ministry, we also think that to them 
belongs a share in the support of our, Christian 
discipline, and that some parts of it, wherein their 
own sex is concerned, devolve on them with pecu- 
liar propriety; accordingly they have Monthly, 
Quarterly, and Yearly meetings of their own sex, 
held at the same time and in the same place with 
those of the men, but separately, and without the 
power of making rules ; and it may be remarked, 
that during the persecutions, which in the last 
century occasioned the imprisonment of so many 
of the men, the care of the poor often fell on the 
w’omcn, and was by them satisfactorily adminis- 
tered. 

In order that those who are in the situation Of 
ministers may have the tender sympathy and 
counsel of those of either sex* who, by their ex- 
perience in the work of religion, are qualified for 
that service, the Monthly meetings are advised 
to select such under the denomination of elders. 
These, and ministers approved by their Monthly 
meetings,^ have meetings peculiar to themselves, 
called meetings of Ministers and Elders, in which 
they have an opportunity of exciting each other 
to a discharge of their several duties, and of ex- 
tending advice to those who may appear wealc, 
without any needless exposure. Such meetings 
are generally held in the compass of each Monthly, 
Quarterly, and Yearly meetmg. They are con- 
ducted by rules prescribed by the Yearly meeting, 
and have no authority to make any alteration or 
addition to them. The members of them unite 
witli their brethren in the Meetings for discipline, 
and are equally accountable to the latter for their 
conduct. 

It is to a meeting of this kind in Ix>ndon, called 
the Second Day’s Morning meeting, that the revi- 
sal of manuscripts concerning our principles pre- 
viously to publication is entrusted by the Yearly 
meeting held in London; and also the granting, in 
the intervals of the Yearly meeting, of certificates of 
approbation to such ministers as are concerned to 
travel in the work of the ministry in foreign parts, 
in addition to those granted by their Monthly and 
Quarterly meetings. When a visit of this kind 
doth not extend beyond Great Britain, a certificate 
from the Monthly meeting of which the minister 
is a member is sufficient; if to Ireland the con- 
currence of the Quarterly meeting is also required. 

9 See the last note. 

» Fox, 461, 492. 

* Those who beKeve themselves i^uired to speak in 
meetings for worship are not immediately acknowledged 
as ministers by their Monthly meetings ; but time is I 
taken for judgment, that the meeting may be satisfied 
of their call and qualification. It will also sometimes 
happen that such as are not approved will obtrude 
themselves as ministers, to the grief of their brethren ; 
but much forbearance is used towards these, before the 
disapprobation of the meeting is publicly testified. 
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Regulations of similar tendency obtain in other 
Yearly meetings. 

The Yearly meeting of London, in the year 
1676, appointed a meeting to be held in that city 
for the purpose of advising and assisting in cases 
of suffering for conscience’ sake, which hath con- 
tinued with great use to the society to this day. 
It is composed of friends under the name of 
correspondents chosen by the several Quarterly 
meetings, and who reside in or near the city. 
The same meetings also appoint members of their 
own in the country as correspondents, who are to 
join their brethren in London on emergency. The 
names of all these correspondents, previously to 
their being recorded as such, are submitted to the 
approbation of the Yearly meeting. Those of the 
men who are approved ministers are also members 
of this meeting, which is called the Meeting for 
Sufferings, a name arising from its original pur- 
pose, which is not yet become entirely obsolete. 

The Yearly meeting has entrusted the Meeting 
for Sufferings with the care of printing and dis- 
tributing books, and with the management of its 
stock and considered as a standing committee 
of the Yearly meeting, it hath a general care of 
whatever may arise, during the intervals of that 
meeting, affecting the society and requiring im- 
mediate attention, particularly of those circum- 
stances winch may occasion an application to 
government. 

There is not in any of the meetings which have 
been mentioned any president, as we believe tiiat 
Divine Wisdom alone ought to preside, nor hath 
any member a right to claim pre-eminence over 
the rest. The office of clerk, witli a few excep- 
tions, is undertaken voluntarily by some member, 
as is also the keeping of the records. Where 
these are very voluminous and require a house for 
their deposit (as is the case in London, where tlie 
general records of the society in Great Britain are 
kept), a clerk is hired to have the care of them ; 
but except a few clerks of tliis kind, and persons 
who have the care of meeting-houses, none receive 
any stipend or gratuity for their services in our 
religious society. 

Thus have we given a view of the foundation 
and establishment of our discipline, by which it 
will be seen that it is not (as hath been frequently 
insinuated) merely the work of modern times, but 
was the early care and concern of our pious pre- 
decessors. We cannot better close this short 
sketch of it than by observing, that if the exercise 
of discipline should in some instances appear to 
press hard upon those who, neglecting the moni- 
tions of divine counsel in their hearts, are also 
unwilling to be accountable to their brethren, 
yet if that great, leading, and indispensable rule 
enjoined by our Lord be observed by those who 
undertake to be active in it, “Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye oven so 
to them,”* it will prevent the censure of the church 
from falling on anything but that which really 


1 This is an occasional voluntary contribution ex- 
pended in printing books, house-rent for a clerk, and 
hU wages for keeping record^ the passage of ministers 
who visit their brethren beyond sea, and some inciden- 
tal charges. 

Biatthewvii. 17. 


obstructs the truth. Discipline will ^cn promote 
in an eminent degree that love of our neighbour j 
which is the mark of discipleship, and without 
which a profession of love to God and to his 
cause is a vain pretence. “ He,” said the beloved 
disciple, “that loveth not his brother whom lie 
hath seen, how can he love God whom ho hath 
not seen ? And this commandment have we fh)m 
Iiim, that he who loveth God love his brother 
also.”* 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OP THE MENNONITES OR ANABAP- 
TISTS. 

1. The Mennonites, after numerous trials 
and sufferings, at length obtained in this 
century the much-desired peace and tran- 
quillity, but they obtained it very slowly 
and by degrees. For although they were 
admitted to the privileges of citizens among 
the Dutch in the preceding century, yet 
they could not prevail on the English, the 
Swiss, or the Germans, either by prayers 
or arguments, to grant them the same pri- 
vileges nor to revise the laws in force 
against them. The enormities of the old 
Anabaptists were continually floating in the 
vision of the magistrates; and it did not 
seem to them possible, that men who hold 
that a Christian can never take an oath 
without committing great sin, and who 
think that Christ allows no place in his 
kingdom for magistrates and civil punish- 
ments, could fulfil the duties of good citi- 
zens. And accordingly not a few examples 
may be collected from this century, of Ana- 
baptists who were put to death or suffered 
other punishments.* At the present time, 
having given numerous proofs of their 
probity, they live in peace not only among 
the Dutch, hut also among the English, the 
Germans, and the Prussians, and support 
themselves and families by their honest 
industry, partly as labouring men and arti- 
ficers and partly by merchandise. 

2. The more wise among them, readily 
perceiving that this external peace would 
not be very firm and durable, unless their 
intestine contests and their old altercations 

»1 John Iv. 20, 21. 

* The enactments of the Swiss against the Menno- 
nites in this century are stated by Ottius, Annaltt 
Anahapt, p. 337, &c. and in some other places ; and 
those of the year 1693, by Hottlnger, SchweizeristKe 
Kirehenhutorie, vol. i. p. 1101.' And that in this 18th 
century they have not been treated more leniently in 
the canton of Berne, appears from Sebyn’s Hittoria 
Mennonitar. cap. x. p. 289, &c. where may be seen 
letters of the States-General of the United Frovinoes 
interceding with that canton in their behalf. In the 
Palatinate they were grievously persecuted in 1684, 
when the letters of William III. the king of Great BH- 
tain, hushed the tempest. See Scbvn, uH p. 

265, &c. Some instances of Anabaptists being put to 
death in England are mentioned by Burnet, HUi, tff 
His Own Times, vol. 1. 



about unimportant matters were terminated, 
applied themselves from time to time with 
great care to appease these discords. Nor 
were their elForCSi without effect. A large 
part of the Flandrians, the Germans, and 
the Frieslanders, renounced their contests 
in 1630 at Amsterdam, and entered into a 
union, each retaining however some of its 
peculiar sentiments. Afterwards, in 1649, 
the Flandrians in particular and the Ger- 
mans, between whom there had formerly 
been much disagreement, renewed this alli- 
ance, and strengthened it with new guaran- 
tees.* All these Anabaptists went over to 
the moderate part of the sect, and softened 
down and improved the old institutions of 
Menno and his successors. 

3. The whole sect of Anabaptists, there- 
fore, forms at the present day two large 
communities ; namely, the Refined, that is, 
the more strict, who are also called the old 
Flemings or Flandrians ; and the Gross, 
that is, the more mild and lax, who are also 
commonly called Waterlanders. The rea- 
sons of these names have already been 
given.* Each of these communities is sub- 
divided into several minor parties. The 
Refined in particular, — besides embracing 
the two considerable parties, of Gronin- 
genists* (who are so called because they 
hold their stated conventionsat Groningen), 
and the Dantzigers or Prussians (so named 
because they have adopted the customs and 
church government of the Prussians), — con- 
tains a great number of smaller and more 
obscure parties, which disagree on various 
subjects and especially in regard to disci- 
pline, customs, and rules of life, and are 
united in nothing but in the name and in 
the common opinions of the early Anabap- 
tists. All these Refined Anabaptists are 
true disciples of Menno SImonis, and they 
retain, though not all with equal strictness, 
his doctrines respecting the body of Christ, 
the washing of strangers’ feet as Christ en- 
joined, the excluding from the church and 
avoiding as pestilential not only sinners, 
but also those who even slightly deviate 
from the ancient simplicity and are stained 
with some appearance of sin.* At the pre- 
sent day, some of their congregations are 
gradually altering, and slowly approximat- 


1 Sebyn, Plenior Deductio Historiai Mennonitarum^ 

p. 41, 42. 

* See page 691 above.— J?. 

* The Oroningenists or old Flemings have gradually 
laid aside their ancient strictness, both in regard to 
church discipline and the practice of rebaptizlng. At 
present, they think and teach just as in the general 
Anabaptist church. This is a note of the Dutch trans- 
lator of this History.— Aieir. 

4 See Ruea, Nachrichten von dem gfigenwartigen Zu- 
itande der Mennoniten, Jena, 1743, 8 v' 0 . 


'ing to more moderate sentiments and dis- 
cipline. 

4. All the Anabaptists have, first. Bishops 
or Elders, who uniformly preside in the 
consistory [or church session], and have 
the sole power of administering baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper ; secondly, Teachers who 
preach to the congregation ; and lastly, 
Deacons and Deaconesses. The ministry 
[or church session] by which the church is 
governed is composed of these three orders. 
The more weighty affairs are proposed and 
discussed iu assemblies of the* brethren. 
All ecclesiastical officers are chosen by the 
suffrages of the brethren, and except the 
deacons, are ordained by prayers and the 
imposition of hands. 

5. Among the minor parties of the more 
strict [or Refined] Anabaptists, that which 
has obtained the greatest celebrity bears the 
name of Uckewallists or Ockwallists, from 
like Walles, a Frieslander, its founder. This 
rustic and very illiterate man not only 
wished to have the whole ancient and severe 
discipline of Menno retained entire and 
unaltered, but also taught in the year 1637, 
in company with John Leus, that there is 
reason to hope for the salvation of Judas 
and the others who laid violent hands on 
our Saviour. To give some plausibility 
and importance to this error, he pretended 
that the period between the birth of our 
Saviour and the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
which divides as it were the Old Testament 
from the New, was a time of darkness and 
ignorance, during which the Jews were 
destitute of all light and divine assistance; 
and hence he would infer, that the sins and 
wickedness they committed during this 
period were in a great measure excusable, 
and could not merit severe punishment 
from the j ustice of God. Neither the Men- 
nonites nor the magistrates of Groningen 
could endure this fiction; the former ex- 
communicated him, and the latter banished 
him from the city. He removed, therefore, 
into the adjacent province of East Fries- 
land, and collected a large number of dis- 
ciples, whose descendants still remain in the 
territory of Groningen, and in Friesland, 
Lithuania, and Prussia, and hold their 
meetings separately from the other Men- 
nonites.® Whether they still profess that 


* It is incorrect to represent the followers of Uke 
les as constituting a particular sect, bearing the name 
of Uckewallists or (Eckewallists. He was merely a 
preacher among the old Flemings. He may have found 
some individual persons who would profess his doc- 
trines ; but there is no evidence before us that his parti- 
cular opinions were embraced by any congregation 
whatever, and much less by the whole party of the old 
Flemings, or by any considerable part of it Besides, 
his doctrines have been unknown among them now for 
many years. ** I testify (writes one of thdr teachers), 
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sentiment which brought so much trouble 7. One of these communities of Water- 
upon their m^ter, does not appear; for the/ landers* in the j^ear 1664, became split into 
have very little intercourse with other two parties, which still continue, and which 
people. J3ut it is certain that they tread bear the names of Galenists and Apostoo- 
the most faithfully of all in the steps of iians, from the names of their [first] teachers. 
Menno, their common preceptor, and exhi- Galenus Abrahams de Ilaan, a doctor of 
bit as it were a living picture of the first physic and a minister among the Menno- 
age of Mennonitism. If any one joins nites at Amsterdam, a man whom even his 
them from other sects of Christians, they enemies applaud for his eloquence and 
baptise him anew. Their dress is rustic, nay penetration, taught in accordance with the 
worse than rustic, for they will tolerate no views of the Arminians, that the Christian 
appearance or shadow of elegance and orna- religion was not so much a body of truths 
ment. Their beard is long, their hair un- to be believed as of precepts to be obeyed ; 
combed,^ their countenance very gloomy, and he would have admission to the church 
and their houses and furniture only such and to the title and^ privileges of brethren 
as absolute necessity demands. Whoever be open to all persons who mer^ believed 
deviates in the least from this austerity is the books of the Old and New T?estaments 
forthwith excommunicated, and is shunned to be divinely inspired, and lived pure and 
by all as a pest. Their bish(ms or over- holy lives. He adopted this principle be- 
seers of the church, who are different from cause he himself entertained ditferent views 
their teachers, must be approved by all from the other Mennonites respecting the 
their congregations. Washing of feet they divine nature of Jesus Christ, and the re- 
regard as a divine rite. They can the demption of the human race by his merits 
more easily keep up this discipline, as they and death, and was inclined to the side of 
carefully provide that not a breath of science the Socinians.* Besides others who ap* 
or learning shall contaminate thoir pious peared against him, Samuel Apostool, who 
ignorance. was likewise a distinguished minister of the 

^ 6. The Gross or more moderate Anabap- church at Amsterdam, very strenuously de- 
tists consist of the Waterlanders, Flandrh fended not only the sentiments held by most 


ans, Frisians, and Germans, who entered of the Mennonites in common with other 

into the union already mentioned. They Christians, respecting the divinity of our 

are generally called W aterlanders. They Saviour and the influences of his death, but 

have forsaken the more rigid and singular also the well-known peculiar sentiment of 

opinions of Menno (whom however most of this sect respecting the visible church of 

them respect and venerate), and have ap- Christ on earth.* The consequence of this 

proximated to the customs and opinions of contest was a schism, which some prudent 

other Christians. They are divided Into and influential men still labour in vain to 

two communities, the Frieslanders and the remove. The Galenists are equally ready 

Waterlanders, neither of which has any with the Arminians to admit all sorts of 

bishops, but onl)'- Elders and Deacons. Each persons into their church who call them- ^ 

congregation is independent, and has its 

own oonsi«iforv oomno<!pd of tho and * * mistake or a slip of the pen in Mo- 

own consistory composea OI me l^iuers ana ^his schism did not occur in the community 

Deacons. But the supreme power belongs of the Waterlanders but in that of the Flemings, and 
to the people, without whose consent no among them only at Amsterdam. The church of the 
,. . • • •. .j Flemings at Amsterdam, in which were the two 

business Ot great importance is transacted, preachers, Galenus Abrahams de Haan and Samuel 
Their elders are learned men, some of them Apostool, became at thU time divided. Some years 

afterwards the Waterlander church in the above-named 
doctors of physic, and others masters of city united with the Galenists. Such is the note of the 
arts. And they now support a professor at Dutch translator of this work.— -il/wr. 

AmatpreUm who fonoho^ both thnnlocrv and * Galenus Abrahams was accused of this by his op- 
Amsceraam, wno leacnes ooin ineoiogy ana Holland (the states-General) 

the sciences. investigated the subject, and acquitted this minister on 

the 14th of Sept. 1663. See wagenaer, Amsterdam, 

that it Is not known to me that there is now any church part ii. p. 195 and 237. Note of the Dutch translator, 
or congregation among the Mennonites, either here in To the history of the Orthodox or Kon-Remonstrant 
East Friesland or anywhere else, which has received or Mennonites briongs The Faith qf the True Mennonites 
professed these particular and absurd opinions.” Wcer- or BaptinU^ anther ed from their Public ConfessioMt 
ma Bekrtopt Ontveerp, in the Preface, sec. 24, Emden, by Cornelius Rls, minister of the Mennonites at Hoorn, 
1744, 8vo. So the CEckewallUts, as they are called, with an explanatory Introduction and Appendix, Ham- 
or the Grdningensians and old Flemings, are no longer burg, 1776, 4tQ (in German). This is properly a trans- 
particular sects among the Baptists. See also note 3, latiun of the Dutch original, which was published in 
p. 8.58, above. This likewise Is a note of the Dutch 1773. It exhibits many correct views of genuine 

translator of Mosheim Mur. Christianity, in both its theoretical and practical parte, 

1 Ottius, Annulet Anabaptist, p. 266 ; Schyn, Plenior and Is free from the doctrine which is peculiar only tO 
Dedtsetio Histor. MennonU. p. 43; Jehring, Diu. de someof the Mennonites respecting the origin of Christ’s 
Ukmit WaUet vita et fatis^ in the Biblioth, Bremensis human nature. Note of the Dutch tranriator.— Aftir. 
Theol. Philol. tom. vlll. p. 113, and the Preface to the * See respecting both [these men), Sohy n’t Pienior 
Wttory of the Mennonites (In German), p. 11, &c. and Deductio Historice Mennonit. cap. xv. p. SlS, and cap. 


the Appendix to the same, p. 234, &c. 


I xvUl. p. 237. 
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selves Christians; and they are the only 
Anabaptists [in Holland] who refuse to be 
called Mennonites. The Apostoolians ad- 
. mit none to membership who do not pro- 
fess to believe the doctrines contained in 
the public formula of their religion, * 

! * Commelin, Descriotion qf the City qf Amsterdam 

' (in Dutch), vol. i. p. 500, &c.; Stoupa, La Religion, des 
Hoilandois, p. 20, &c.; Bentheim's Holldndischer SchuU 
und Kirchenstant, part i. chap. xlx. p. 830, [ As this 

chapter of Mosheim’s history embraces only the Dutch 
Baptists or Mennonites, it seems proper to add here a 
brief narrative of the English Baptists. Most of tho 
Anabaptists mentioned in English history, prior to the 
reign of James I. appear to have been either Dutch and 
other foreign Anabaptists who endeavoured to establish 
themielves in England, or snull companies of converts 
made by them in the country. Yet there were probably 
many individuals among the people who questioned or 
denied the propriety of infant baptism ; and there are 
some intimations of attempts by such persons to hold 
conventicles in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth. 
But the first regular congregation of English Baptists 
appears to have originated f^rom certain English Puri* 
tans who returned from Holland after the death of their 
pastor. Rev. John Smith, who died in 1610. See above, 
note 3, p. 697. These were General or Arminian Bap- 
tists, and may be supposed to have derived many of their 
opinions from the Mennonites. From this time onward 
churches of General Baptists were formed here and 
there in different parts of England. But in general 
they made no great figure, and do not appear to have 
had much connexion, or to have professed one uniform 
faith, — Tho Particular or Calvinistio Baptists trace 
their origin to a congregation of Independents esta- 
blished in London in the year 1616. This congregation 
having become very large, and some of them difi'ering 
from the others on the subject of infant baptism, thoy 
agreed to divide. Those who di.sbclieved in infant bapn 
tism were regularly dismissed in 1633, and formed into 
a new church under Rev. John Spilsbury. In 1638, 
several more members were dismissed to Mr. Spilsbury’s 
church. And in 1639, a new Baptist church was 
formed. Churches of Particular Baptists now multi- 
plied rapidly. In 1646, there were forty-six in and 
about London. They published a confession of their 
faith in 1643. which was reprinted in 1644 fthd 16^6, and 
revised in 1689 by a convention of elders and delegates 
from more than one hundred churches in England and 
AVales. Besides these, there were at that time several 
churches of Calvinistic Baptists who professed open 
communion, especially in Bedfordshire, where John 
Bunyan preached. There were also some Seventh-Day 
Baptists. Baptist churches were also planted in Ire- 
land in the time of the civil wars; and Roger Williams 
established a Baptist church in Providence in 1639, 
which was the commencement of this denomination in 
America. — When Cromwell had usurped the govern- 
ment he dismissed the principal officers of the army, 
alleging among other reasons that they were all Ana- 
baptists. Yet during his administration they had full 
toleration; indeed his tryers admitted a number of 
their preachers to become parish ministers of England. 
On the restoration of Charles II. in 1660, the Baptists 
with all other Nonconformists were exposed to great 
troubles and persecutions; and at the Revolution in 
1688, they as well as the other dissenters obtained free 
toleration. Among the English Baptists of this cen- 
tury there were some men of education, but the greater 
part of their preachers were not men of learning. The 
Particular Baptists, at their general convention In 1689, 
made arrangements for the better education of young 
men for their pulpits ; and Arom their provisions origL 
nated afterwards Ihe fsmous Baptist Academy at 
BrisUd. Before the erection of regular Baptist con- 
gregations, and indeed for some time after, it' was very 
common for Baptists and others to belong to the same 
church and to worship and commune together. From 
their first rise the Baptists wore assailed for holding 
only adult baptism, and that by immersion, and they 
were not backward to defend themselves. The 8e%’ere8t 
conflict of the Particular BapUsts was with the Qua- 
kers, in the time of William Penn. One of their writers 
made statements, for which the Quakers accused him 


CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY OP THE SOCINIANS AND ARIANS. 

1. The Socinian community, at the com- 

mencement of this century, seemed in many 
respects to stand on a firm basis. For they 
not only enjoyed the fullest religious liberty 
in Transylvania and at Luzbo [in Volhinia], 
but they had in Poland a distinguished 
school at Racow, furnished with teachers 
eminent for learning and talents, a printing 
establishment, numerous congregations, and 
many patrons who were men of the highest 
rank. Elated with this prosperity, they 
thought proper to make great efforts to 
extend their church, or to obtain friends 
and patrons in other countries. And it may 
be shown by numerous proofs, that emissa- 
ries of the Polish Socinians in the beginning 
of this century were active in Holland, 
England, Germany, and Prussia, and that 
they endeavoured to make proselytes among | 
the great and the learned. For while most 
other sects endeavour first to make friends ■ 
among the common people, this sect, which | 
exalts reason alone, has the peculiarity that j 
it does not much seek the favour and friend- | 
ship of women, the illiterate, and persons ' 
of inferior rank, but labours to recommend | 
itself especially to persons of high rank and 
eminent talents. .1 

2. Though these missions were for the 
most part committed to men of birth and j 
genius, yet their results in most places did ' 
not answer the expectations of their pro- ' 
jectors. Nowhere did there seem to be a I 
greater prospect of success than in the uni- 
versity of Altorf, in the territory of Nurem- 
berg. For here Ernest Sohner, a physician 
and Peripatetic philosopher, a man of great ’ ' 
acuteness and subtlety and a professor of , 
philosophy, who had joined the Socinians 
while he resided in Holland, found it the 
more easy to instil into the minds of his 
hearers the doctrines of his new brethren, 

of falsehood, which caused violent animosities and much 
mutual crimination. The Particular Baptists had also : 
controversies among themselves. One was respecting ^ 
their practice of confirmation, or imposing hands on j 
those newly baptized. Another related to the propriety j 
of admitting singing as a part of their public worship. 
The Particular Baptists scarcely diflered at all from 
the Independents except on the mode and subjects of 
bapflsm. The General Baptists, having no bond of 
umon among themselves, held a considerable diversity 
of opiifions ; and as they did not set forth full and ex- 
plicit accounts of their faith, it is impossible to charac- 
terise them otherwise than by saying, that in general 
they laid little stress on doctrines and allowed very 
great liberty of opinion.-- Bee Crosby’s History qf the 
Baptists i Benedict’s General History qf the Baptists^ 
vol. i. chap. V.; Toulm^n's Suppleipents to Neal's Hi»» 
lory qf the Puritans^ vol. ii. p. 169, &o.; vol. ill. p. 543; 
&c.; vol. iv. p. 308, &c. 493, &c.; vol. v. p. 116, &o. 3^ 
&c.; Bogue and Bonnet’s History qf J)ist€nterst vol. i. p. 
147, &c.-— Afur. 
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because he was in high reputation for 
learning and genuine piety. But after his 
death in 1612, .this new Socinian party, 
being deprived of their guide and head, 
could not manage their affairs so craftily as 
to elude the vigilance of the other professors 
in the university. Hence, the whole matter 
being fully exposed in 1616, this already 
mature and daily increasing pest was sud- 
denly arrested and destroyed, by the zealous 
and dexterous severity of the Nuremberg 
magistrates. The foreigners who were in- 
fected with the heresy saved themselves by 
flight; the infected citizens of Nuremberg 
allowed themselves to be reclaimed, and 
returned to correct principles.^ 

3. Neither could the Socinian sect long 
hold that high ground which they appeared 
to occupy in Poland.’ The chief pillar 
which supported it was removed in the year 
1638, by a decree of the Polish diet. For 
in this year some students of the school at 
Racow wantonly threw stones at a wooden 
statue of our Saviour extended on the cross, 
and demolished it. For this offence the 
papists took such severe revenge, that they 
procured the fatal law to be enacted at 
Warsaw, which commanded the school at 
Racow to be broken up, the instructors to 
be banished in disgrace, the prinflng esta- 
blishment to be destroyed, and the Socinian 
church to be shut up. All this was exe- 
cuted forthwith and without abatement, in 
spite of all the eflbrts which the powerful 
patrons of the sect could put forth. ^ This 
first calamity was the harbinger of that dire 
tempest which twenty years after entirely 
prostrated the glory and prosperity of the 
sect. For in a diet at Warsaw in 1658, all 
the Socinians dispersed throughout Poland 
were commanded to quit the country ; and 
it was made a capital offence either to pro- 
fess their doctrines or to harbour others who 
orofessed them. Three years were allowed 
tne proscribed, in which to dispose of their 


' A very full and l^med history of this whole busi- 
ness, derived chiefly from unpublished documents and 
papers, was drawn up by a late divine of the university 
of Aitorf, Gustavus George Zeltner, entitled HiHoria 
Crypto^Socinismi AUarfi^ct quondam Academi<e irtfesti 
Arcana^ which was published by Oebauer, Leipsic, 
1729, 2 vols. 4to. f Sohner kept up a brisk correspond- 
ence with the Polish Socinians, who sent a number of 
Polish youth to Aitorf with their private tutors to aid 
in spreadiM Socinian principles. It was intended not 
only to difrase these principles in and around Aitorf. 
but to communicate them also to (d;her Geman univer- | 
sities. See Sehroeckh'a Kirchengesch. teit dor Hoform 
mationy vol. v. p. 62i, &c. — Mur. 

* On the flourishing state of the Soelnlan cause, and 
especially of the Racoviaii school under the rectorship 
of Martin Ruants, see M filler's Chnbria LiteratUy tom. 
i. p. 5.72, In his life of ftuarus, a very learned man of 
Holstein, who it appears had embraced Socinianlsm. 

* Epistota d« Wittovoalii VitOy In Sand's Bibliotheca 
AfUitriniiariOy p. 233 ; Zeltner’s Hittoria Crypto- Soci- 
fuami Altorfiniy v<d. t. p. 299. 


property and settle their affairs. Bvit soon 
after, the cruelty of their enemies reduced 
it to two years. Finally, in the year 1661, 
the tremendous edict was renewed ; and all 
the Socinians who remained were most in- 
humanly driven from Poland, with immense 
loss, not merely of property, but .also of the 
health and the lives of many persons.* 

4. A part of the exiles took their course 
towards Transylvania, and nearly all these 
perished by diverse calamities.* Others 
were dispersed in the provinces adjacent to 
Poland, Silesia, Brandenburg, and Prussia, 
where their posterity still remain scattered 
here and there. A considerable number of 
the more respectable families settled for a 
time at Creutzberg in Silesia, under the 
protection of the duke of Brleg.® Others 
went to more distant countries — Holland, 
England, Holstein, and Denmark — to see if 
they could obtain a comfortable settlement 
for themselves and their brethren. The 
most active and zealous in such embassies 
was Stanislaus Lubieniezky, a very learned 
Polish knight, who rendered himself accept- 
able to great men by his eloquence, polite- 
ness, and sagacity. In the years 1661 and 
1662 he was very near obtaining a secure 
residence for the Socinians at Altona from 
Frederick III., king of Denmark; and in 
1662, at Frederickstadt from Christiern Al- 
bert, duke of Holstein ; and at Mannheim 
from Charles Lewis, the elector Palatine. 
But all his efforts and expectations were frus- 
trated by the remonstrances and entreaties 
of theologians; in Denmark by John Sun- 
ning, bishop of Seeland, in Holstein by 
John Reinboth, the general superintendent, 
in the Palatinate by John Lewis Fabrieius 
[doctor and professor of theology at Heidel- 
berg].^ The others who umlertook such 
negotiations had much less success than he ; 
nor could any nation of Europe be per- 
suaded to allow the opponents of Christ’s 
divinity freely to practise their worship 
among them. 

5. Those therefore who remain of this 


< Lubieniecius, Historia Rejorm. PohniccBy lib. 111. ! 
cap. xvil. xviii. p. 279, Ac. ; Equitit Poloni Fir.dfcias . 
pro Unitarior, in Polonia Rt‘ligioni$ Libertatey in Sand's 
Biblioth. Antitrinit. p. 267, and many otherg. 

» Some say there were 380 of these refugees, others 
say 500. On the borders of Hungary they were as- 
saulted and plundered, so that when they arrived at 
Ciausenburg in Transylvania they were almost naked. 
Disease now attacked them ai d carried them nearly all 
off. See Walch’s Einleit. in die HeL streit. atu d. Eta, 
Luth. Kirchcy vol. hr. p. 275 — I'on Einem. 

« Lubieniecius, Historia Reform. Folon. cap. xviW. p. 
285, where there is a long Epistle of the Creutzbergers. 

’ See Sand's Bibliothem Antitrinit. p. 1 65. Th« 
Life of Lubieniezky, prefixed to hit Hittoria 
PoionioBy p. 7, 8; Moller's Introductio in Watmum 
Cherson. Cimbrico!, par. il. p. 105; And C^nhria Lite» 
reda, tom. ii. p. 487, Ac.; Heidegger's Life qf Fubrtciusy 
I subjoined to the works of the latter, p. 38. 
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unhappy pc^le live concealed in various 
countries of Europe, especially in Branden- 
burg, Prussia, England, and Holland, and 
bold here and there clandestine meetings 
for worship; in England, however, it is said 
they have public religious meetings with 
the connivance of the magistrates, ^ Some 
have united themselves with the Arminians, 
and others with those Mennonites who are 
called Galenists ; for neither of these sects 
requires its members very explicitly to 
declare their religious belief. It is also 
said that not a few of these dispersed people 
are members of the society who bear the 
name of Collegian ts. Under these circum- 
stances, they have not all been able to 
maintain that form of religion which their 
fathers transmitted to them. Accordingly, 


• The Socinians residing in Brandenburg were ac- 
customed a few years ago to meet at stated times at 
Konigswald, a village near Frankfort-on-the-Oder. See 
Jourdain (for he is the author of the paper), Recueil de 
Litterature^ de Philosophie, et d* Histoirey p. 44, Am- 
sterd. 1731, 8vo. They also published at Berlin in 1716 
a German Confession of their Faith, which, with a 
confutation of it, is printed in Die Thcologischen Heb~ 
Opfem^ part x. p. 852. [In Prussian Brandenburg they 
found some protection under the kindness of the elec- 
toral Btadtholder, Bogislaus prince von Radzivii, who 
retained some Socinians at his court ; and perhaps they 
would also have obtained religious freedom under the 
electoral prince, Frederick William, had not the states 
of the duchy insisted on their expulsion. See Bock’s 
Hiitoria Socinianumi Prussici, p. ,53, Sec. and Hart* 
knoch’s Preutsische Kirchenhistoriey p. 646, &o. By the 
indulgence of the above-named electoral prince, they 
obtained religious freedom in Brandenburg, particu- 
larly in New Mark, under the hope that this little com- 
pany would gradually unite itself with the Protestant 
churches. They like^^iso had churches and schools at 
Landsberg down to the end of the seventeenth century. | 
After that they were expelled, the protection of the 
Schwerin family, which they had hitherto enjoyed, now 
ceasing. In Holland, the book of John Yolkel, a Soci- 
nian, De Vera Religione^ 1642, was burned; and the 
states of Holland, in 1653, forbade the publication of 
Unitarian books and all religious meetings of Socinians. 
Yet Andrew Wissowatlus procured the famous Biblio- 
theca Fratrum Polonorum to be printed at Amsterdam, 
though the place is not mentioned on the title-page ; 
and the Socinians have been allowed to reside there, 
but without the public exercise of their religion. Many 
of them likewise are concealed among the Mennonites 
and the other sects.— [The Socinians in England 
have never made any figure as a community, but have 
rather been dispersed among that great variety of sects 
which have arisen in a country where liberty displays 
its most glorious fruits, and at the same time exhibits 
its most striking inconveniences. Besides, few eccle- 
siastics or writers of any note have adopted the theolo- 

g cal system now under ponsideratiun, in all its 
anches. The Socinian doctrine relating tjo thp desigp 
and efficacy of the death of Christ had indeed many 
abettors in England during the seventeenth century, 
and it may be presumed without temerity that its vota- 
ries are rather Increased than diw^ntshed in the present ; 
but those divines who. have a^ndoned the Atbanasian 
hypothesis concerning the trinity of persons in the 
G<Mhead, have more generally gone into the Arian and 
Semi-arian notions of that inexplicable subject than into 
those of the Socinians, who deny that Jesus Christ 
existed before his appearance in the human nature. 
The famous John Biddle, after having maintained both 
In public and private daring the reign of Charles 1. and 
the protectorship of Cromwell, the Unitarian system, 
erected an Independent congregation In London, which 
is the only British church we have heard of [In this 
century] in which all the peculiar doctrines of Soci- 
nianlsm were inculcated. — inuef. * 
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both the learned and the unlearned, without 
restraint, explain variously those doctrines 
which distinguish them from other sects; 
yet they all agree in denying the divine 
Trinity and the divinity and atonement of 
our Saviour.* 

6. Kindred with the Socinians are the 
Arians, some of whom obtained celebrity in 
this century as authors, such as Christopher 
Sand, father and son, and John Biddle;® 
and likewise some of those comprehended 
under the general appellation of Antitrini- 
tarians or Unitarians. For this [latter] 
name is applied to various sorts of persons 
who agree in this only, that they will not 
admit of any real distinction in the divine 
nature. The name of Arians is likewise 
given to all those in general who represent 
our Saviour to be inferior to God the 
Father. And as this may be done in various 
ways, it is manifest that this word, as now 
used, must have various significations; and 
that all those who are now called Arians do 
not agree with the ancient Arians, nor do 
they all hold one and the same sentiment. 


* This is evident from many proofs, and among others 
from the example of Samuel Crell, the most learned 
man among the Socinians a few years since, who, 
although he sustained the office of a teacher among 
them, yet (^gviated in many respects from the doctrines 
of Socinus and of the Racovian catechism ; nor did ho 
wish to be called a Socinian, but an Artemonite. See 
Journal LWoraire, towe xvii. part I. p. 150, and n)y 
own remarks on this man, in my >'yutagma Diss. ad 
Sanciioret Disciplinas Periinenttum^ p. 352 ; Unschul- 
dige Nachrichten, 1750, p. 042; Nouveau Dktionnaire 
Hist. Crit. tome ii. partii. p. 88, Sec. 

* Of both the Sands, Arnold {Kirchen-und Ketzer- 

historieyyo\. ii. book xvIi. chap. xiii. sec. xxv. p. 176, 
&C.3 and others give account. Respecting Biddie, see 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Hist. Crit. tome i. part ii. p. 288, 
&c. [Christopher Sandius the elder was of Creutzberg 
in Prussia, studied law, and tilled various offices at 
Konigsberg, but was deprived in IC68 because he would 
not renounce Ariunism. After this he lived in retlre- 
mei>t, and wrote only somo vindicatioas and apologies. 
Yet he aided his son in the composition of his works ; 
and outliving him, published spme of them after his 
d^ath. The son called himself Christopher Chrlsto- 
pheri Sandius ; and wrote, besides his Bibliotb. Aniitri- 
nitariorum, his Nucleus Historice Ecclesiast. on the four 
first centuries ; In which he attempts to prove that the 
early fathers before the council of Nice held Arian 
sentiments, and that Athanasius was the first who 
broached the epmmon belief among Christians respect- 
ing the Trinity. He also wrote Jnterpretationes Pa- 
radoxa quatuor Evangeliorum, de Origtne Animce, 
Problema Paradoxum de Spiritu and (under the 

name of Herm. Cipgallus) Scriptura Trinitati* Reve- 
latrix. The son died in 1680 (aged 40), and the fatiier 
in IBSQ.-^Hchl. [See also concerning the younger Sand, 
Rees’ Cychpqediay art. Sandius. John Biddle wag bom 
in 1612, educated at Oxford, and became master of a 
free school in Gloucester ih 1641. Here he soon became | 
suspected of heresy, and from the year 1644 UU his death i 
In 1665, he passed a large part of his time in various 
prisons and In exile. Whenever he was at liberty ho 
wrote and preached in favour of his sentiments, which ! 
caused him to be frequently apprehended and to undergo I 
a criminal prosecution. In the year 1651 he published 
two Catechisms, in which, Mr. Neal ssys, he main- 
tained, 1 . “ That God is confined to a certain place. 2. 
That be has a bodily shape.- 8. That he has passions. 

4. That he is neither omnipotent nor unchangeable. 5. 
That we are not to believe three persons in the God- 
head. 6. That Jesus Christ has not the nature of Ood. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

tnSTORT OF SOME MINOR SECTS. 

1. It will be proper here to give some 
account of certain sects which could not be 
conveniently noticed in the history of the 
larger communities, but which, for various 
reasons, should not be passed over in total 
silence. While the Arminian disputes in 
Holland were most warm, in the year 1619 
arose that class of people who hold sacred 
conventions twice a-year at Rheinsberg in 
Holland, not far from Leyden, and who are 
well known by the name of Collegiants. 
The institution originated from three bro- 
thers, by the name of Koddeus or Van der 
Koddc — namely, John James, Hadrian, 
and Gisbert — obscure men in rural life, but 
according to report pious, well acquainted 
with their Bibles, and opposed to religious 
controversies. They were joined by one 
Anthony Cornelius, who was also an illite- 
rate and obscure man. The descendants 
and followers of these men acquired the 
name of Collegiants, from the circumstance 
that they called their assemblies Colleges. 
All persons may be admitted into the society 
who merely account the Bible a divine 
book, and endeavour to live according to 
its precepts, whatever may be their opinions 
respecting God and the Christian religion. 
The brethren, who are considerably nume- 
rous in most of the cities and villages of 
Holland, Friesland, and West Friesland, 
assemble twice a-week, namely, on Sundays 
and Wednesdays; and after singing a hymn 
and offering a prayer, they take up some 
passage of the New Testament which they 
illustrate and explain. With the exception 
of females, whom they do not allow to speak 
in public, all persons of whatever ranfc or 
order are at liberty to bring forward their 
thoughts and offer them to the consideration 
of the brethren ; and all are at liberty to 
oppose, modestly and soberly, whatever the 
brethren advance. They have printed lists 
of the texts of Scripture which are to be 
discussed at their several meetings, so that 
each person may examine the passages at 


but only a divine lordship. 7. That he was not a priest 
while upon earth. 8. That there is no deity in the 
Holy Ghost.” According to Dr^ Toulmin, these are 
not formal propositions but only questions in his cate- 
chisms, to which he subjoins te.vts of Scripture by way 
of answer. Thus, the first proposition in this question : 
“ Is not God, according to the current of the Scripture, 
in a certain place, namely, in heaven ?” The answer 
consists of twenty-nine passages of Scripture, which 
represent God as “looking from heaven,” as “our 
father who art in heaven,” &c. See Neal’s Hist, of the 
Puritans^ vol. iv. p. 157, &c. ed. Boston^ 1817 ; Toul- 
tnin’s Reoiew ej the Life., Character^ and Writings qf 
Af r. John Biddle ; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans^ vol. 
ili. p. 41 1, &c.i Rees* Cyctopeediat art. Biddle.-^ Mur. 


home and come prepared to speak. Twice 
a-year the brethren assemble at Rheinsberg, 
where they have spacious buildings destined ' 
for the education of orphan children and for 
the reception of strangers, and there spend 
four days together in listening to exhorta- 
tions to holiness and love and in celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper. Here also those who 
wish it are baptized, but it is in the ancient 
manner, immersing the whole body in water. 
The brethren of Friesland at the present 
day assemble once a-ycar at Leeuwarden 
and there observe the Holy Supper, because 
Rheinsberg is too distant for them con- 
veniently to go thither. In short, by the 
Collegiants we are to understand a very 
large society of persons of every sect and 
rank, who assume the name of Christians, 
but entertain different views of Christ ; and 
which is kept together neither by rulers and 
teachers, nor by ecclesiastical laws, nor by 
a formula of faith, nor, lastly, by any set of 
rites, but solely by the desire of improve- 
ment in Scriptural knowledge andpiety.^ 

2. In such an association, which allows 
all its members to think as they please, and 
which has no formula of faith, dissensions and 
controversies cannot easily arise. Yet in the 
year 167*2, there was no little dispute between 
John and l^aul Breitenburg, merchants of 
Rotterdam, and Abraham Lemmermann and 
Francis Cuiper, merchants of Amsterdam. 
John Breitenburg (or Bredenburg as he is 
generally called), had established a peculiar 
sort of college in which he expounded the 
religion of reason and nature. This was disap- 
proved of by Lemmermann and Cuiper, who 
wished to have reason excluded from any 
combination with religion. The dispute grew 
warmer as Bredenburg diverged towards 
the opinions of Spinoza and defended them, 
and yet wished to be regarded as a Chris- 
tjan.^ Some other minor contests arose at 

1 See the Dissertation sur Ics Usages de ceux qu’on 
apnclle en HoUnnde CoHegiens et Rhinobourgeois, which 
is in the splendid work. Ceremonies Religieuses de tons 
Ivs Peiiplesdii Monde, tome iv. p. 323, Ac. Also a book 
published by the Collegiants themselves, entitled, De 
Oorspronrk, Natuur, Handelwize en Oogmerk der zo 
genaainde Hynburgsche V ergadering, Amsterd. 1736, 4to. 

* John Bredenburg and Francis Cuiper are well 
known to have been among the followers and the adver- 
saries of Spinoza, but what sort of men they were has 
been unknown generally. Bredenburg, a Collegiant 
and a merchant of Rotterdam, openly taught the doc- 
trine of Spinoza, and demonstrated its accordance with 
reason mathematically. At the same time, he not only 
professed to bo a Christian, but actually explained, re- 
commended, and defended Christianity in the meetings 
of the Collegiants, and declared it to be of divine origin. 
This man of a singular genius reconciled these two 
contradictory things, by maintaining that reason wag 
opposed to religion, but yet that we ought to believe in 
the religion contained in the New Testament Scriptures 
against the most evident and the most conclusive ma- 
thematical demonstrations. He must therefore have 
believed in a twofold truth, theological and mathema- 
tical; and have held that to be false in theology which 
is true in philosophy. The best account of Bre^nburg 
Ll-i 
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tlie same time. The result of the whole charge his life and doctrine with many 
was, that the Collegiants in 1680 were imlit blemishes.* 

into two opposing sects, and held their 4. Nearly at the same time, Antoinette 
conventions m separate edifices at Rheins- Bourignon de la Porte, a lady of Flanders, 
berg. But on the death of the authors of boasted that she was inspired of God and 
these discords, near the beginning of the instructed supematurally to restore the 
next century, the schism began to heal, and Christian religion, which had become ex- 
the Collegiants returned to their former tinct and lost among the disputes and 
union and harmony. * contentions of the different sects. This 

3. JohnLabadic, a Frenchman, eloquent woman, who possessed a voluble tongue, 
and of no contemptible genius, was first a feelings uncommonly ardent, and an ima- 
Jesuit; being dismissed from their society gination of inexhaustible fecundity, filled 
he joined the Reformed, and sustained the the provinces of Holland and also Jutland 
office of a preacher with reputation in (where she spent some years) with the fame 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. Heat of her flights of fancy; and she persuaded 
length set up a new sect, which had its seat some among the learned, as well as the 
first at Middleburg in Zealand, then at ignorant and unlearned, to believe her de- 
Amsterdam, and afterwards in 1670 at clarations. After various sufferings and 
Hervorden, a town in Westphalia, under conflicts she died at Franeker in Friesland 
the patronage of Elizabeth princess Pala- in the year 1 680. It would require a pro- 
tine, the abbess of Hervorden; and being phet and diviner to make out from her 
driven from that place it removed to Altona numerous writings a compact and consistent 
in 1672, and on the death of its founder in system of theology. For that divine light 
1674 retired to the castle of Wiewert in which guides persons of this character never 
West Friesland; but it has long since become proceeds in a regular and methodical way; 
extinct. This sect was joined not only by and it spreads a thick darkness before the 
several men of considerable learning, but minds of those who investigate truth not by 
also by that Minerva of the seventeenth feeling but by the understanding. Yet a 
century, the very learned lady of .Utrecht, reflecting person who is versed in church 
Anna Maria Schurmann. This little com- history may easily discover that this woman, 
munity did not wish to be thought to differ who had not full command of her reason, 
from the Reformed in regard to religious derived a large part of her oracles from the 
opinions and doctrines, so much as in man- writings of the Mystic doctors ; and what 
ners and rules of discipline. For its law- she derived from these sources the extrava- 
giver proposed a rigorous and austere model gance of her fancy made worse than they 
of sanctity for his followers, and conceived were before. Neglecting all the details of 
that not only the invisible church, but also her system, the substance of it is, that reli- 
the visible, ought to be a community of gion consists in an internal emotion or sensa- 
sanctified persons earnestly striving after tion of the soul, and not in either knowledge 
perfection in holiness. Several of his tracts or practice.® Among her patrons, the most | 

are extant, which show him to have pos- ^ ^ ^ ; 

sessed a lively and ardent mind though not *, See Mbller^ Cimbria Ljterata, tom. Hi. p. 3f*, a-c.; 

11 J* j 1*1 1 Inlroa. ad Htstor. Cnernones. CtmoriOB, par. ii. 

well disciplined and polished; and as per- cap. v. p. 121 , &c. ; add Arnold’s Kircfien^und Keizer- 
sons of such a character are easily betrayed ^fstorie, vo\. part ii. book xvii. chap. x.\i. p. iiso; 

k,. 4 . ....... 1 i. Weismann’s Hhtoria Eccles. Scecul. xvil. p. 927, and 

natural temperament into errors others. Concerning the two celebrated companions 
and faults, I am not sure whether those and colleagues of Labadio, Peter du Lignon and Peter 
.vitnesses are to be wholly disregarded who 

an indiscreet reformer. To lash the vices of the people 
is given by the learned Jew, Isaac Orobio, in his Certa- and to purge the churches of their offences against 
men Pkiloiophicum propu^mt<B ver'itatix Divines ei purity, was his great business. But it w.as his mlsfor- 
Katuralis adversus Jo. Bredenhurgii Principitt^ ex tune always to get into difficulty. The irreligious 
quibus quod Religio Rationi repugnat, drmonstrare abhorred him, and the pious were dissatisfied with him. 
nilitur. This book, which contains Br^enburg's dc- Henco he removed from place to place, was at length 
monstratlons of the doctrines of Spinoza, was first excommunicated by the French churches in Holland, 
published, Amsterdam, 1703, 8vo, and then, Brussels, and set up a church of his own. But this church 
1731, ]2mo. Bredenburg’s adversary, Francis Cuiper, rendered Itself so odious, that it was persecuted and 
rendered his name famous by his Arcana Atheimi driven from place to place, so long as Labadie was at 
Detecta^ written in opposition to Bredenburg. Cuiper the head of it. The charges against him were very 
was a bookseller of Amsterdam, and published among numerous and weighty, and respected both his ortho- 
othCT things the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum seu doxy and his morals ; but it is questionable whether, if 
Uniiariorum. Those acquainted with literary history fairly tried, ho would be found to be anything more 
know that Cuiper, on account of that very book above than a rash, indiscreet, enthusiastical man. — Mur. 


mentioned, which he wrote against Bredenburg, became * See Mdller, who treats expressly and flilly respecting 
suspected of Spinoaism, notwithstanding he was a CoI« her, in his Cir^ria Literaia, tom. ii. p. 85, &c.; and in 
legiant, and a strenuous defender of Christianity and of his Introduct. in Hittor. Chersonex, Cimbricis, par. ii. 
* p, 151 ^ Bayle, Dictionnaire Hist, et Crit. tome 1. 


Ijfti’mony of reason with religion. p. isi, &c. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire Hist. H Crit. tome 1. 

* Besides those already named, see Rues, Nachrichten p. 639 ; Arnold, Kirehen-und Ketzerlaslorie^ vol. U. p. 


oows Zustande der Mennoniten^ p. 267, &c. 


153, &c. and others. 
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distinguished were Christian Bartholomew 
de Cordt, a priest of the Oratory at Mech- 
lin, a Jansenist, who died on the island of 
Nordstraud in Jutland,* and Peter Poiret, 
a man of penetrating genius and well versed 
in the Cartesian philosophy, who has clearly 
evinced by his own example that knowledge 
and ignorance, reason and superstition, are 
not so mutually repulsive that they cannot 
reside in the same breast, and by their 
united energies engender monstrous pro- 
ductions * 

5. Of the same or at least similar views, 
the same plans, and the same general 
character, was Jane Leade, who near the 
end of the century blinded not only many 
of die common people in England, but also 
some of the better informed, by her visions, 
her prophecies, her promises, and her doc- 
trines, and thus gave rise to the Philadel- 
phian Society. For she believed in general 
that all contentions among Christians would 
wholly cease, and that the church of Christ 
would become the only, the perfectly united, 
and the most beautiful church here on 
earth, provided all would commit their 
souls to the internal teacher, to be moulded, 
enlightened, and governed by him, neglect- 
ing all other doctrines, precepts, and opi- 
nions. And she did not hesitate to give 
assurance, in the name of God, that such 


1 See concerning him, M6Iler*s Cimbria Literata, 
tom. li. p. 149. 

» Poiret systematized and explained the wild and in- 
coherent rhapsodies of Bourignon, in a great work 
which he entitied, L' CEconomio Divine^ ou Sysienic 
Unioersel, first published in Frenoh, Amsterd. 1686, 
7 vols. 8ro, and afterwards published in Latin. Respect- 
ing this celebrated Mystic philosopher, whose various 
writings procured him notoriety, see the Bibliotheca 
Bremetu* Theol, PhilQl. tom. lU* par. 1. p. 75. 


a church as she had conceived would be 
established before the end of the world. 
And the honest woman might with iiiore 
confidence give this assurance, as she fully 
believed that her Philadelphian Society was 
that very church of Christ in which alone 
the Holy Spirit resided and reigned. Her 
other discoveries, among which was the 
noted restoration of all things, need not be 
related. Leade was less fortunate than 
Bourignon in this respect, that she had not 
so eloquent and sagacious a counsellor as 
Poiret to plead her cause. For her princi- 
pal associates, John Pordage, a physician, 
and Thomas Bromley, were more distin- 
guished for piety and a contemplative turn 
of mind than for their power of reasoning 
or their eloquence. Pordage in particular 
even surpassed our Boehme (room be 
greatly aamired) in obscurity, and instead 
of enlightening his readers, shocks them with 
his uncouth phraseology.® 

* See Jaeger, Ilistoria Sacra et CioHis S<ccul. xvii. 
decenn. x. p. 90, &c. ; Poiret, Bibliotheca Mysticor. p. 
161, 174, 283, 286, and others. [Jane Leade, who died 
1704, in the 8 let year of her age, apent nearly her 
whole life in reading and recoinmending the works of 
Boehme, and in writing her own revelations and 
new results of divine truths. She was rich, and printed 
tlio whole at her own cost. Hence great numbers of 
her writings came before the public. The Philadel- 
phian Society was established by her in 1697 ; the cause 
* and reasons for its institution she published in 1698. 
Iler writings fill eight volumes. — Pordage was first a 
preacher, but being deposed for his fanaticism, he after- 
wards became a physician. He was the most zealous 
promoter of the Boehmlst doctrines and of the Phila- 
delphian Society in England. His principal work was 
his Divine and Trice AJ etaphysicst In 3 vols. 8vo. He 
also wrote a Theologia Myxttca, and died in 1698.— 
Bromley was his pupil and adherent, and wrote much 
on the Bible. In Holland, one Lot Fisher, a physician, 
was a promoter of the Philadelphian Society, and he 
caused all the above works to be splendidly publishel 
la Dutch — ScM* 
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1 . The ecclesiastical history of the [eigh- 
teenth^ century now passing affords matter 
for a volume, rather than for a few pages ; 
and it may expect, among those who come 
after us, an ingenuous and faithful historian 
of its own. But th<at the present summary 
may not be defective, and that myself and 
perhaps others may have a thread to guide 
our lectures, I will just run over the prin- 
cipal subjects, and in a few words state the 
occurrences most worthy of notice in our 
own age. That the size of the book may 
not be unnecessarily swelled, authorities 
will be omitted. For what man of learn- 
ing is so ignorant of the state of literature 
as not to know, that there are innumerable 
works from which our dry and insipid nar- 
rative might be filled up and made inte- 
resting ? 

2. The Christian name has been propa- 
gated with equal zeal by papists and 
Protestants, in Asia, America, and Africa. 
I say the Christian name, not the Christian 
religion. For it is demonstrable that very 
many of those whom the Romish mission- 
aries persuade to forsake idolatry show 
themselves to be Christians only in name 
and in certain ceremonies and outward 
forms, not in reality and in spirit; nor do 
they renounce superstition, but only ex- 
change one species of it for another. Among 
the papists the Jesuits, and among the 
Jesuits the French, especially, are repre- 
sented as explaining genuine Christianity 
with distinguished success to barbarous 
nations who knew not God. And the fact 
is not to be denied, provided it is allow- 
able to call those persons Christians who 
have some knowledge of Christ, however 
imperfect it may be. At least it is true 
that the French gathered large congrega- 
tions of such Christians in the East Indies, 
especially in the kingdoms of the Carnatic, 
of Majura and Marawar on the coast of Ma- 
labar, and in China, Tonquin, and elsewhere, 


and also in some provinces of America, since 
the time that Anthony Veri assumed the 
office of superintendent of the sacred mis- 
sions, and by great efforts procured both 
men and money adequate for so great an 
undertaking. But these missionaries were 
so far from effacing the former stain upon 
the character of the Jesuit preachers, that 
they rather deepened it. For they are 
represented as pursuing their own honour 
and emolument rath(3r than the interests of 
Christ, and as ingeniously corrupting very 
much the holy religion of our Saviour, in 
order to obtain the more proselytes. 

3. The famous question, whether the Je- 
suits residing in Cnina advocated the cause 
of Christ well or ill among that discerning 
people, who are so exceedingly attached 
to their ancient rites, was decided in the 
year 1704, by Clement XI. in a manner 
adverse to the Jesuits. For he declared 
it criminal for the new Christians to prac- 
tise the rites of their ancestors, and espe- 
cially those rites by which the Chinese 
honour their deceased ancestors and Confu- 
cius. But this severe edict was considera- 
bly mitigated in the year 1715, doubtless 
for the sake of appeasing the angry Jesuits. 
For the pontiff decreed that it is allowable 
for the teachers of the Chinese to designate 
the divine nature by the word Tien, pro- 
vided they add the word Tchu to remove 
the ambiguity of the word Tien, and to 
make it appear that the Christian teachers 
adored the Lord of heaven (for this is the 
meaning of the phrase Tien-Tchu), and not 
heaven itself. He also allowed those rites 
to be practised which gave so much ofience 
to the adversaries of the Jesuits, provided 
all superstition and appearance of religion 
were avoided, and that these rites were 
regarded as mere testimonies of respect for 
their ancestors or as marks of civil honour. 
The Chinese Christians, therefore, according 
to this decree of Clement, may keep in their 



houses tablets, on which are written in 
golden letters the names of their ancestors 
and of Confucius ; they may lawfully honour 
them with lighted candles, with incense, 
and with tables set out with viands, fruits, 
and spices ; nay, may address these tablets 
and the graves of their ancestors as suppli- 
cants, prostrating themselves to the ground. 
The first or more severe edict was carried 
to China by Charles Thomas Tournon in 
the year 1705, and the second or milder 
one by Charles Ambrose IMezzabarba, in 
the year 17’21. But neither of them satis- 
fied the emperor and the Jesuits. Tournon, 
executing the commands of his master with 
less prudence than the case required, was, 
by order of the emperor, thrown into pri- 
son, where he died in the year 1710. Mez- 
zabarba, though much more cautious and 
prudent, returned without effecting his ob- 
ject ; for the emperor could by no means 
be persuaded to allow any innovations to 
be made in the ancient customs and insti- 
tutions of the country. At present, the 
state of Christianity in China being ex- 
tremely precarious and dubious, this con- 
troversy is entirely suspended. And many 
considerations induce us to suppose that 
the pontiff and the accusers of the Jesuits 


1 All these events are stated far more fully In Mo- 
sheim’s most recent ^deticutical History qf China (in 
German), Rostock, 1748, 8vo. In opposition to this, 
was published at Augsburg in 1758, 8vo, and at Inn- 
spruck. The most recent Events in China^ with a soHd 
Confutation qfmany unjust and erroneous statem^ts 
of Moslseim., in his most recent Eccl. Hist, of Chinas 
written from Pekin, by R. P. Floriano Bahr, then 
rector of the Jesuits’ college in China. But this refu- 
tation only makes the correctness of Mosheim's book 
appear the more manifest. — Schl. [Mosheim’s book 
on China was translated into English, as stated in note 
2, p.718.— R. 


make fewer Christians than the papal mis- 
sionaries, but they make far better ones — 
real disciples and not mere mock disciples 
of Jesus Christ. The Russians have be- 
stowed labour, not in vain, for the conver- 
sion of some of the nations bordering on 
Siberia. 

5. While the glory of Jesus Christ has 
been increasing in the remotest parts of our 
world, through the labours, the perils, and 
the anxious solicitude of these missionaries, 
great numbers in Europe have made it their 
business to obscure this glory and to tread 
it in the dust. There is no country of 
Europe, and almost no sect of Christians in 
our age, which does not nourish in its bosom 
persons who endeavour either to blot out 
all religion and all fear of God, or at least 
to sink the dignity and lessen the influence 
of Christianity. Kowhere does this pest to 
the human race more abound, nowhere does 
it more boldly come forth to the light of 
day, than in the free states of Holland and 
England. Nor is it rare to meet, especially 
in England, with books which impudently 
deride and set at nought, not only the whole 
religion of Christ, but also the honour, 
worship, and majesty of the Divine Being, 
and all virtue and morality. Infamous for 
the publication of such books are, John 
Toland, Anthony Collins, Matthew Tindal, 
Thomas Woolston (a portentous genius, 
who with most stupid effrontery attenapted 
to undermine the credibility of our Saviour’s 
miracles), Thomas Morgan, John Chubb, 
John Mandeville, and several others. And 
no country of Europe, particularly those 
which have abandoned the Romish com- 
munion, will be long free from writers of 
this character, if the booksellers continue 
to abuse the power they now have of 
rescuing from oblivion, by means of print- 
ing, every wretched and senseless produc- 
tion. 

6. The sect of Atheists, that is, of persons 
who deny the existence of an infinitely wise 
and powerful Being, who created and uj)- 
holds the visible universe according to his 
pleasure, is now almost extinct. For those 
actuated by this frenzy at the present day, 
omitting all disputation, agree to the- doc- 
trines of Spinoza, and consider this whole 
material world as an automaton, which, by 
means of some internal energy, originates 
and produces various movements, all ^ of 
which are the result of necessity. The 
tribe of Deists, or of persons who assail the 
truth of all revealed religions, and especially 
of the Christian religion, disagree very 
much and are divided into various sects. 
The best of them— though these are bad 
enough— are those who endeavour to merge 


throw no obstacles in the way of the Jesuits’ 
adhering to their own regulations, rather 
than to those sent them from Rome. For 
many evils must be patiently borne in order 
to avoid that far greater evil, the overthrow 
of the Romish religion in China. ^ 

4. The English and the Dutch, but espe- 
cially the former, made much creator efibrts 
than before to spread the knowledge of 
Christianity among the nations of Asia and 
America. Among the efforts of this kind 
by Lutherans, the noblest and most success- 
ful is, the institution of Frederick IV. king 
of Denmark, who in the year 1706 sent out 
missionaries to preach Christian truth to 
the Indians on the coast of Malabar. This 
mission, the purest and best of all, not only 
still flourishes, being supported by the very 
best regulations, but through the munifi- 
cence of that excellent king, Christian VI. 
it is daily becoming more and^ more bril- 
liant. The men who labour in it, I admit, 
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Christianity in natural religion, maintaining 
that Christ only republished the lost and 
obliterated precepts of nature ov correct 
reason. Of this class are Tindal, Chubb, 
Mandeville, Morgan, and many others 
among the EngliSi, if indeed they really 
believed what their words express.* To 
the same class belongs Muralt, or whoever 
may be the unfortunately element and in- 
genious author of the recent French work, 
entitled, What is Essential in Religion.^ 
For according to his opinion, the whole 
system of religion is comprised in these 
tnree propositions — There is a God; He 
watches over human affairs ; the soul is 
immortal. And to inculcate these three 
truths by his precepts and example was the 
object of Christ’s mission. 

7. The Romish church in this century 
has been governed by Clement XI. [a.d. 
1700-21], Innocent XIII. [1721-24], Be- 
nedict XIII. [17*24-30], Clement XII. 
[1730-40], Benedict XIV. [1740-58]. All 
these may be pronounced holy, wise, and 
learned men, if compared with the pontiffs 
of former times. The most distinguished 
of them for learning and erudition are Cle- 
ment XI. and the present pontiff, Benedict 
XIV. whose former name was Prosper 
Lambertini. The most distinguished for 
piety, or rather for a show of it, was Bene- 
dict XIII. This last-named pontiff made 
a laudable attempt, by means of a council 
which he held in the Lateran palace in 
1725, the acts and decrees of which have 
been published, to correct the greater evils in 
the church and to reform the very corrupt 
morals of the clergy of every rank; but 
the event did not answer his expectations. 
Nor will Benedict XIV. be more success- 
ful, who is now attempting the same thing, 
though by different means. Moreover, the 
modern pontiffs differ exceedingly from 
their predecessors, in the extent of their 
prerogatives and in their power and in- 
fluence. For the sovereign princes and 
states, though they treat the pontiffs per- 
sonally with high respect and honour, yet 
are continually depressing and humbling 
the court of Rome, which they wisely dis- 
criminate from the pontiff. This appears, 
among other things, from the contests of 
the pontiflEs in the present age with the 
kings of France, Portugal, Sardinia, and 


I For the opinions of these Deists and their refutation, 
see Leland’s qf the Principal Deittical Writers that 
have appeared in England in the last and present een- 
turyt 3 vols. London, 1764, 66, often reprinted since. 
The same able writer, who was an Irish Presbyterian 
minister, also wrote expressly against Tindal and Mor- 
gan.-ft. ^ 

* Lettres snr la Religion essentieUe d Vhtmme^ distin- 
guee de ce qui n'en est que Vaccessoire. — Macl, 


Naples, in which the pontiffs have uniformly 
been obliged to succumb. 

8. A reconciliation of the Protestants 
with the papists, if we except some feeble 
efforts of certain individuals, has not been 
seriously and earnestly attempted, nor in- 
deed was it hardly possible. For those 
who formerly attempted this thing endea- 
voured principally to gain over the Pro- 
testants, by explaining away and lowering 
down the [most offensive] Romish doctrines ; 
but Clement XI. deprived the pacificators 
of this their principal resource, by publish- 
ing that very noted decree called the Bull 
Unigenitus. For this Bull has shown most 
clearly, that on most of the points which 
obliged our ancestors to separate from the 
Romish communion, the present doctrine 
of the papists is precisely the same as it 
formerly appeared to be. This disclosure 
being made, it became manifest that those 
who had formerly offered us peace on very 
conciliatory terms, had only laid a trap for 
us by their pretended expositions of the 
Romish faith, and that no confidence what- 
ever could be reposed on the promises of 
such men. 

^ 9. The intestine discords which greatly 
disquieted the Romish community in the 
preceding century were so far from being 
composed and settled in this, that they 
have rather acquired new strength and 
raged with increased animosity. The Je- 
suits still contend with the Dominicans and 
others, though with a little more decorum 
and more covertly. The Franciscans are 
at variance with the Dominicans. There I 
is also a dispute respecting the nature and 
lawfulness of the Chinese rites. But it 
would be endless to enumerate all the con- 
tests which disturb and disquiet every part 
of the widely-extended Romish church, 
sometimes more slightly and sometimes 
more violently. The principal controversy 
now dividing the pap^ empire seems to be 
that of the Jansenists, which is carried on 
with various results, particularly in Prance 
and the Netherlands. The Jansenists or 
Augustinians, as they choose to be called, 
are inferior^ to the Jesuits in numbers, 
power, and influence, but are their equals 
in fortitude, sagacity, and erudition, and 
their superiors in sanctimoniousness, and 
that superstition which dazzles the eyes of 
the multitude. In France they are op- 
pressed and persecuted, but in the Nether- 
lands they find a ready asylum. The 
greatest part of the papists in the Spanish 
Netherlands and all those in the United 
Netherlands adhere to the Jansenist doc- 
trines. The Dutch papists at this day 
have almost separated themselves from the 
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Roman pontiff, though they profess the 
closest adherence to the communion of the 
Romish church; nor are either the threat- 
enings or the entreaties of the Romish 
prelate able to reduce these rebellious Bata- 
vians to subordination. 

10. A very great support to the Jansenist 
cause, both in the preceding century and in 
this, was the New Testament of the very 
learned and pious Paschasius Quesnel, one 
of the Presbyters of the Oratory, which he 
translated into French and accompanied 
with notes calculated to awaken a sense of 
religion. For the marrow of the Jansenist 
doctrines is very elegantly and ingeniously 
wrought into these notes, so as to infuse it 
the more agreeably into the mind of the 
reader. To destroy the influence of this 
[{IS they thought] most pernicious engine, 
the Jesuits induced Lewis XIV. king of 
France, to solicit a public condemnation of 
the book from the Roman pontiff, Clement 
XI. The pontiff complied with the wishes 
of the king or rather of the Jesuits, and 
issued in the year 1713 the celebrated Bull 
or decree which from its first word is 
called Unigenitus, and in which one hundred 
and one propositions taken from that book 
are proscribed. This edict was of some 
advantage to the cause of the Jesuits, but 
it was of immense disadvantage to the 
whole Romish church, as the wiser men in 
it themselves admit. For not to mention 
that the Protestants learned from it that 
the Romish community religiously held fast 
her former corruptions, the subjects of the 
pontiff, who had no attachment to the Jan- 
senist doctrines, and who were solicitous 
only to advance truth and piety, were ex- 
ceedingly offended at this decree. Besides, 
the Jansenian schism was widened by it 
and rendered more bitter and violent. 

1 1 . The most violent contests were pro- 
duced by this unhappy edict, especially in 
France. Many of the prelates and a vast 
number of influential, pious, and learned 
men, both among the clergy and the laity, 
appealed from it to a future general council. 
And especially Lewis Anthony Noailles, 
the archbishop of Paris, manfully opposed 
it, regardless of the resentments both of 
the pontiff and the king. Pontiffs, kings, 
and Jesuits laboured to subdue these strenu- 
ous defenders of the Gallic liberties and of 
the religion of their fathers by all sorts of 
punishments and indignities, and in part^ 
they did subdue them. For many became i 
exiles and retired among their brethren in 
Holland ; others were coerced by violence 
and fear to approve the decree of the pon- 
tiff; and others, being deprived of their 
livings, their honours, and their oflices, 


removed to foreign countries. At length 
the matter was carried so far that this papal 
edict was declared to be a law of the 
land. All these measures reduced the na- 
tion to some degree of tranquillity, but they 
by no means purged it of enemies to the 
pontiff. Every part of France abounds 
with Appellants as they are called, who are 
only waiting for a convenient opportunity 
for renewing the old controversy which has 
never been properly settled. 

12. Amid these calamities, the Jansenists 
had but two resources by which to defend 
themselves and their cause against so many 
powerful enemies, namely, the press and 
miracles. Accordingly, they attacked the 
pontiff and the Jesuits in numerous publi- 
cations, many of which being written with 
copiousness, elegance, and solidity, have 
produced great effect ; and as human aids 
proved insufficient, they called in the help 
of divine aid. For they persuaded the 
people that God had honoured the bones 
and ashes of certain persons, who had been 
distinguished for their zeal in the cause of 
Jansenius and who had appealed anew in 
their last moments to a future council, by 
imparting to them the power of healing the 
most inveterate diseases. Among tliosc 
who were said to have received this glory, 
the most distinguished was Francis de Paris, 
a deacon of the church of Paris, a man of 
noble birth but of a gloomy temperament 
and excessively superstitious, and one who 
had voluntarily brought on his own death 
by abstinence from food and other self- 
tortures.* To miracles were superadded 
divine visions. For many persons, espe- 
cially at Paris, pretended to bo actuated by 
the Holy Spirit, and uttered prophecies, 
often of the most puerile character, by 
which however the multitude as is usual 
were greatly affected. But the prudence 
of the French court put an end to these 
commotions also; so that as things now 
are, the Jansenists have no other means 
of defence than their genius and their pens. 

13. Of the Greek and Oriental church, 
very little can be said. For their ignorance, 
and the severe oppression under which they 
live, prevent their attempting any revolu- 
tion or change of condition. The Russians, 
as already stated, under the guidance of 
the emperor Peter the Great, adopted better 


1 These pretended miracles of the Abb^ de Paris have 
been examined and exposed by Bishop Douglaa in bis 
Criterion^ Oxf. 1832, p. 163, &c. and Paley In hla Bvi^ 
denceSf prop. ii. chap. 11. sect. lil. Mosheim had previ- 
ously published the result of hU own examination, in a 
tract entitled, Inquititio in veriiatem Miracuhrum Fran^ 
cisci de Paris tceculi nostri Thaumaturfn. It Is now to 
be foun^d in the second volume of his Dissertationes ad 
Hist* Eccles. pertinentest 1743, p. 807, &e.— iR. 
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regulations for their church. Yet there the opinion that Christianity could by no 
still remain vast numbers in that immense means maintain its ground, unless it was 
empire who would be better pleased with supported by the aids of philosophy and 
the rude system of their ancestors; and was demonstrated mathematically. The 
there are some who, if they were able, jurists, who in the preceding century under- 
would exterminate the Protestants and the took to reform the system of ecclesiastical 
followers of other religions with fire and law, have prosecuted the object so vigor- 
sword. This is manifest, especially, from a ously in the present century, that we should 
work of Stephen Javorski against the here- have had a very difierent ecclesiastical con- 
tics. The Greeks are said to meet with stitution, if the sovereigns had deemed it for 
more indulgence from their Mohammedan the public, good to yield to their counsels 
masters. The Nestorians and Monophy- and admonitions. Still we majr discover 
sites in Asia and Africa perseveringly refuse here and there visible traces of the prin- 
communion with the Romish see, notwith- ciples which men of great learning are wont 
standing all the promises and arguments of to advance, not only respecting the appen- 
the papal missionaries. The pontiffs have dages and externals of religion, but also 
several times contemplated a new mission respecting religion itself. Hence it is not 
to the Abyssinians, but have not yet been strange that there should be warm disputes 
able to discover a way to elude the vigilance between them and the clergjr on various 
of that nation, so hostile to the Romish points. And not only theologians, but very 
religion. Nor is there even a tolerable excellent men among the jurists themselves 
prospect that the embassy now preparing have fears, lest religion should at length be 
at Rome to the emperor of Abyssinia will converted into a mere political engine for 
meet with success. The Monophysites in the security of civil government, if the 
Asia extend the limits of their church as opinions of some of these men should acquire 
they have opportunity; and not long since, authority. 

they gained over a part of the Nestorians 1C. The immense licentiousness of thought, 
inhabiting the maritime coasts of India. and of spreading among the common peo- 

14. The Lutheran church celebrated, in pie even the vilest and most senseless 
peace and tranquillity, the secular festival opinions, which began to prevail in the 
of its religion in 1717, and that of the preceding century, has increased and be- 
Augsburg Confession in 1730. It received come more confirmed everywhere among 
no small accession a few years since by us in the present century. Hence there 
means of that multitude which abandoned have arisen and still arise at the present 
the territories of Saltzburg and Berchtes- time so many persons, some of them full of 
gadden, in order to profess the pure religion fanatical folly, some delirious and beside 
without fear, and who emigrated, some to themselves, and some the fabricators of 
Prussia, others to Holland, and others to new religions, who freely divulge all their 
America and other countries. The Lu- dreams, everywhere produce departures 
theran church has likewise been increased from the established rules of faith and 
in consequence of its extension to America practice, and excite discords and conten- 
and Asia; nor are the Lutheran congre- tions. Besides those already named, the 

gations small in those distant regions. In following are notorious: John Tennhart, 

Germany, on the other hand, as appears John George Gichtel, John William Ueber- 
from public documents and from numer- feldt, John George Rosenbach, George 
ous complaints, it has in various places Christopher Brendel, John Christopher 
been n^^h oppressed by the adherents to Seizen, Anthony Roemeling, and man} 
the Roman pontiff, and been very unjustly others, who either boast of being gdded by 
deprived of a part of its privileges. a divine impulse, or offer to the credulous 

15. No change could take place in the multitude in different ways and with differ- 
doctrines and regulations of the Lutheran ent success their fancied modifications and 
church, because the ancient confessions improvements of the church. These men 
and canons by which the public faith and have been opposed by our theologians in 
discipline were ascQrtained remained as numerous publications, but many of them 
formerly. But the method of teaching and were unworthy of confutation. The greatest 
inculcating these doctrines was not uni- part have become convicted of thmr folly 
formly the same. At the commencement by the course of events, and by actual re- 
of the century, it seemed very generally to suits rather than by arguments and reason- 
be the aim to restore every part of Chris- ing. For as men of this character start up 
tianity to its ancient simplicity, and to ex- of a sudden, so for the most part they soon 
elude all philosophical terms and reason- ruin their own cause, either by their, indis- 
mgs. But in process of time many fell into cretions or by their corrupt morals and 
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base conduct, or lastly by their disagree- 
ment among themselves. 

17 . Many place in this class the Herren- 
hutters, or those who first associated at Her- 
renhut in Lusatia under the illustrious count 
Zinzendorf, and who afterwards increasing 
have spread themselves through a largo 
part of Europe, and even travelled to the 
Indies, to Tartary, and the utmost bounds 
of the earth. They tell us they are de- 
scendants of those Bohemian and Moravian 
brethren who, in the fifteenth century, were 
excited by the preaching and example of 
John IIuss to cast off the Romish yoke. 
They might more correctly call themselves 
imitators of those brethren, for it is con- 
ceded by all that only a very small part of 
this new fraternity consists of Bohemians 
and Moravians; and it is very uncertain 
also whether those of them who are Bohe- 
mians by descent are the posterity of those 
ancient Bohemian brethren. They declare 
farther that they do not differ from the 
Lutherans in regard to doctrines, but only 
in their customs and regulations, in which 
they come near to the ancient Bohemians. 
But many question whether they here assert 
the truth, and are suspicious that these 
new brethren adopt the language of the 
Lutherans while among the Lutherans, the 
more readily to obtain toleration, and that 
in reality they are a mixture of people of 
various characters and sentiments. How- 
ever this may be, it is at least difficult to 
understand why they are so zealous to 
extend their particular sect, if they differ 
from us only in their customs and mode of 
discipline. For whoever truly follows J esus 
Christ will care little how the Christian 
community is constituted and regulated, 
because he knows that religion does not 
consist in external rites and regulations 
but in faith and love. 

18. This progress of superstition among 
U 9 nothing could arrest, as many supposed, 
except philosophy. And hence the cultiva- 
tion of philosophy, which was apparently 
neglected towards the close of the preceding 
century, was not only revived but was pro- 
secuted by many with ^reat diligence. The 

f eneral method of philosophising which I 
ave called the Metaphysical obtained pre- 
ference before all others. The superlative 
genius of Godfrey William von Leibnitz 
elucidated this philosophy with elegance, and 
moulded it into a better shape; but it was the 

it, digested it into a system, and — what was 
entirely a new thing and never before at- 
tempted — gave it the form of a mathemati- 
cal science. In this improved state, most 
of those who search after truth and certainty 


were exceedingly captivated with it, and 
eagerly applied it to the explanation and 
confirmation of the truths of revealed reli- 
gion. But this gave great dissatisfaction 
to many good men who were anxious for 
the safety of the truth taught us by Christ ; 
and hence the old conflict between philoso- 
phy and theology, piety and reason, was 
revived, and was urged on with great vehe- 
mence for a series of years. For many 
are of opinion that this metaphysical phi- 
losophy imbues the minds of young men 
with sentiments hostile to all religion and 
all worship, with arrogance also, contempt 
for divine revelation, excessive confidence 
in human reason, and other vices ; and that 
it does not throw light and dignity around 
theology, but rather darkness and igno- 
miny. 

19. In proof of the correctness of this 
opinion respecting the tendency of this 
philosophy, they appeal especially to the 
case of Lawrence Schmidt of Schweinfurt, 
who is commonly called the Wertheim 
translator from the place where he resided. 
This man, who was by no means destitute 
of abilities and was very well versed in the 
philosophy in question, projected a new 
German translation of the Bible to serve as 
the foundation or basis of a new body of 
divinity, drawn up according to the strict 
rules of demonstration, which ho had in 
contemplation. But the project was dis- 
astrous to him. For scarcely had he 
published a specimen of the work in a 
translation of the inspired books of Moses, 
when he was not only attacked in numerous 
publications, but was accused before the 
supreme tribunal of the Germanic empire 
as a capital enemy to the Christian religion 
and a caviller at divine truth. The chief 
ground of accusation was, that he had boldly 
construed certain passages in the books of 
Moses, which designated or foretold the 
coming of the Messiah, in such a manner as 
to give them a different signification. He 
was therefore thrown into prison and ordered 
to be tried for his life. But he escaped 
from prison and saved himself by flight. • 

20. The controversies and contentions of 
this age have been very numerous. First, 
what is called the Pietistic controversy has 
been carried on, in some places more fiercely 
and in others more moderately, according 
to the dispositions of persons and the cir- 
cumstances of different parts of the coun- 
try. But the controversy has gradually 
abated as time rolled on, and at present it 
seems to be reduced nearly to the single 
point, whether an irreligious man may have 
true and certain knowledge of divine things 
or some sort of illumination, which many 
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regard as a contest about words rather than 
things. Besides this, there have been 
several other controversies which also pro- 
duced excitement in the preceding century 
respecting the eternity of the torments of 
the damned, the final restoration of all 
things, Christ’s [millennial] reign on the 
earth, and others of like character. With 
«Tohn Fabricius, a divine of Helmstadt, and 
with some others, there has been a dispute 
respecting the importance of the disagree- 
ment between us and the papists; for he 
and his associates deemed it not so great as 
it is commonly supposed to be, so that he 
believed a person might lawfully go over to 
the Romish church. Respecting the law of 
marriage, the grounds of divorce, and con- 
cubinage, there have been great disputes 
between certain theologians and some dis- 
tinguished jurists. Minor contests which 
suddenly spring up and as soon die away, 
as they contribute little to a knowledge of 
the internal state of the church, need not 
be enumerated. 

21. The Reformed church not only pre- 
serves the same aspect which was above 
described, l^ut studies to make it still more 
her appropriate characteristic.^ For not- 
withstanding the formulas of faith, by which 
the vigilance of their ancestors enclosed 
and fortified their religion, remain every- 
where the same, yet in most countries no 
preacher is compelled to think in exact 
accordance with them, but is supposed to 
fulfil his duty if he holds up the great and 
primary truths of Christianity, and avoids 
too much familiaritjr with the papists and 
Socinians. Hence in this very ample com- 
munitv, at the present day, Arminians, 
Supralapsarians, Infralapsarians, and Uni- 
versalists [i.^. believers in a universal atone- 
ment], live amicably together, and with 
united efforts strive to extenuate and lessen 
the importance of those contests which 
divide the Christians who have separated 
themselves from the Romish communion. 
There are indeed some, especially among 
the Swiss, the Germans, and the Dutch, 
who are greatly troubled at this moderation; 
who deplore bitterly the loss of the ancient 
purity and rigour, and occasionally wax 
warm and attadc the despisers of their ancient 
discipline. But the others, who are greatly 
superior in numbers, respectability, ana 
power, care little for ^eir resentments. 

1 Bioifaeim still continues to speak of all those who 
are staled Reformed as if they were united in one church 
or religious community, while in fact they form a 
number of totally distinct communities, often differw 
iug widely in doctrine, discipline, and worship, and in 
several Instances having no sort of communion with 
each other. And hence his remarks respecting them 
as a body are liable to much oriti^ism. — alwr» 


2*2. Whoever therefore duly considers the 
whole subject must freely acknowledge, 
that neither the Lutherans nor the Armi- 
nians have any longer ground for contro- 
versy with the Reformed church, but only 
with individual doctors of this family. For 
this church leaves every one at liberty to 
think as he pleases, on those points which 
were formerly the ground of its separation 
from the Lutherans and Arminians, and 
deems the fundamentals of religion safe, 
however those points are explained. And 
yet this very moderation thwarts the designs 
of those who would effect a union between 
the Lutherans and the Reformed. For those 
among us who are strenuous for orthodoxy 
complain that the Reformed open the door 
of salvation too wide, and that they offer 
communion and friendship not only to us 
but to all the sectarians. When therefore 
about twenty years ago,® certain excel- 
lent men among us (at the head of whom 
was Christopher Matthew Pfaff, a man on 
many accounts venerated and renowned), 
took very great pains to effect a union 
between us and the Reformed, the majority 
[of the Lutherans] so vigorously opposed 
the object, both by deeds and by publica- 
tions, that it was soon abandoned. 

23. The English church, which holds the 
first rank among the Reformed, is the same 
now that it was in the time of William III. 
The Episcopalians are the reigning party, 
and number among their adherents the 
sovereign, with the nobility of the realm and 
the greatest part of the people. But tolera- 
tion is granted to the Puritans or Presbyte- 
rians, and to all the others who are included 
under the very comprehensive appellation 
of Nonconformists. Those however who 
are particularly acquainted with English 
affairs tell us that the Nonconformists dimi- 
nish continually^, and that this gradual dimi- 
nution is ascribable to the mildness and 
gentleness of the bishops towards them. 
The Episcopalians are of two sorts. Some 
believe the government by bishops to be of 
divine institution, and they exalt and mi- 
nify immoderately the prerogatives of the 
church. Others are more moderate; and 
though they fully believe that an ecclesias- 
tical government by bishops is more holy 
and more perfect than any other, and think 
that great care should be taken to prevent 
the clergy from becoming subject to the 
will and authorityr of kings and magistrates, 
yet they do not invidiously deny Ae name 
of a church to those communities in wluch 
there are no bishops, and they are tempe- 

* Thus wrote Mosheim in 1741. The precise year oi 
F&iTs attempt for a union was ni9.—Schl» 
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rate in defending the prerogatives of pre- 
: lates among Christians. * These two parties 
I are sometimes engaged in sharp contests, a 
striking example of which occurred in the j 
I present century. For the present bishop 
of Winchester, Benjamin Hoadley, a man 
eminent for talents and eloquence, greatly 
lowered the authority of the church, that ! 
is, of its presiding officers, and confined it 
within narrow limits. On the other hand, j 
i John Potter, now archbishop of Canterbury ' 
and at the head of the British clergy, and 
others, contended for the prerogatives and 
authority of the church with great eloquence 
and erudition. Moreover, the disposition 
of the established church of England towards 
those who dissent from it, cannot be learned 
from anything more exactly than from the 
fact that William Wake, the late archbishop 
of Canterbury, a few years ago was disposed 
‘ to form an alliance with the French church, 
on terms which would secure to both most 
of their respective peculiarities of senti- 
ment.* 

24. The unbounded liberty which Eng- 
lishmen enjoy of publishing their opinions 
without restraint, and of worshipping God 
in the manner each one thinks right, natu- 
rally causes various sects to arise occa- 
sionally, and controversies respecting things 
pertaining to religion to be perpetual. But 
it is hardly possible for any one, who has 
not himself lived some time in England 
and formed acquaintance on the spot with 
the opinions, privileges, laws, and parties 
of that happy nation, to give a full and 
accurate account of these different sects and 
controversies. Of several of the sects not 
even the names reach us, and of many of 
them we have only an imperfect and indis- 
tinct knowledge. Of the controversies we 
are to a great extent unable to ascertain 
the true foundation and the points at issue, 
because we are destitute of the sources from 
which information can be drawn. At this 
present time, one George Whitefield is 
collecting a party, and contemplates the 
formation of a Christian community more 


1 The learned and pious archbishop Wake, in a letter 
to Father Courayer, dated from Croyden IToufte, July 
9, 1724, expresses himself thus: ‘*1 bless Ood that I 
was born and have been bred in an Episcopal church, 
which, I am convinced, has been the government estab- 
lished in tlie Chriirtian church from the very times of 
the Apostles. But I should be unwilling to ailirm, that 
where the ministry is not episcopal there is no church, 
nor any true administration of the sacraments. And 
very many there are among us who are zealous for 
Episcopacy, and yet dare not go so fkr as to annul the 
ordinances of God performed by any other mlnlstiy.” 
—Mad. 

> See the account of the negotiation of archbishop 
Wake, and the letters which passed between him and Du 
Pin on the subject, in Maclaine’s third Appendix to his 
translation of Mosheim’s Institutet otf Ecclesia$tkal 
Rittory. — Mur. 


I perfect than all others, nor is he altogether 
I unsuccessful. It would seem, if the man is 
I self-consistent and does not follow the blind 
impulse of fancy rather than any deter- 
mined rule, that he places religion alto- 
gether in holy emotions and an indescribable 
kind of sensation, and that he requires his 
followers to dismiss all reliance on reason 
' and study as means of [religious] knowledge, 
and to submit their minds to be guided and 
instructed by a divine illumination. 

25. The Dutch, down even to our times, 
have been occupied with the Cocceian and 
Cartesian controversies, though now less 
intensely than heretofore. And there is a 
prospect that these contests will wholly 
cease, since the Newtonian mode of philo- 
sophizing has expelled the Cartesian from 
the Dutch universities. Of the RoSllian 
disputes we have already given an account. 
Frederick van Leenhof in the year 1703 
fell under suspicion of being a Spinozist, 
and was attacked by many on account 
of a book he published, entitled. Heaven 
upon Earth; m which he taught, that a 
Christian should always be joyful, and 
never mourn or be sorrowful. The same 
crime was charged by many upon Wil- 
liam Deurhoff, an illiterate man, who 
published several tracts in the vernacular 
tongue, in which he speculated concerning 
the divine nature, as if he viewed it to be 
an energy pervading the whole material 
universe and operative in all parts of it. 
The most recent contests are those of James 
Sauriii and Paul Maty, The former, a 
minister of the gospel at the Hague and 
distinguished for his genius and eloquence, 
if he erred at all, erred very slightly. For 
if we except a few inaccurate and unwary 
expressions, he deviated from the common 
doctrine only in this one point, that he 
thought it sometimes lawful to deceive men 
by our speech for the sake of accomplishing 
some great good.® Most of the Reformed 
churches, it is to be noted, adopt the prin- 
ciple of Augustine, that every deception 
and every falsehood is sinful. The otlier, 
namely Maty, committed a much greater 
fault. For in order to explain the profound 
mystery of three persons in one God and 
to render it easy to be understood, he 
assumed that the Son and the Holy Spirit 
are two finite beings, created by G^, and 
who at a certain time became united to 
God.« 


* See 8aurin*« Dueours Wistoriquett ThMosiquatt 
Critiques, et Moraux, tur les inenements les plus Mhnarom 
hies du Vieux et du Nouweau Testament, volume i. of the 
folio edition. — Mad. 

* See Mosheim’s Historia Critiea novre expUcntionii 
Dogmatis de Tribus in Deo Personis, quam vir dariss. 
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26. In Switzerland, especially in the can- 
ton of Berne, the Formula Co?isewsM5which 
has been already mentioned produced very 
fierce disputes. In the year 1718* the 
magistrates of Berne required all public 
teachers, and particularly those of the uni- 
versity and church of Lausanne (in whom 
there was supposed to be some stain of error), 
to assent to this Formula and to receive it 
as the standard of their faith ; for it had for 
some time been neglected, and subscription 
to it had not in all cases been required. 
But several, both of the professors and of 
the candidates for the sacred office, declared 
that they could not conscientiously sub- 
scribe, and accordingly some of them were 
subjected to punishment. This caused 
grievous contentions and complaints, to quiet 
which, the king of Great Britain and the 
States-General of Holland, as well as others, 
offered their kind offices. The result was, 
that the Formula lost much of its credit and 
authority. In the German [Reformed] 
churches, nothing very remarkable has oc- 
curred. The Palatine church, once so very 
flourishing, has, through the machinations 
of the papists, suffered a great diminution 
of its prosperity. 

27. The Socinians dispersed over various 
countries of Europe, have hitherto been 
able nowhere* to obtain the liberty of form- 
ing themselves into a regular community, 
and of publicly setting up worship accord- 
ing to the views of their sect. At the head 
of their learned men, in our times, stood 
Samuel Crell, who died at an advanced age 
at Amsterdam. He however chose to be 
called an Artemonite rather than a Soci- 
nian, and he actually differed on many 
points from the common doctrines of the 
Socinians. The Arians obtained a great 
advocate in William Whiston, a professor 

Paidus Maty excogitavit. In his Dissert, od llidoriam 
Eccles. pertinentest tom. il. p. 399-682. — Mur, 


[of mathematics] in the university of Cam- 
bridge, who chose rather to resign his chair 
than to renounce his opinions, which he 
defended in numerous publications. Simi- 
lar to him, according to the common esti- 
mation, was Samuel Clarke, a man richly 
endowed with powers of genius and educa- 
tion, who in the year 1724 was convicted 
of adulterating the sound doctrine in regard 
to three persons in the Godhead. But no 
ingenuous and reasonable man will rank 
Dr. Clarke among the Arians, if this name 
is to be taken in its native and proper 
acceptation. For he merely defended with 
greater clearness and diligence, what is 
called the Arminian subordination, which 
has been and is still embraced by so many 
of the first men and by very learned pre- 
lates in England, and taught that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are in nature 
equal, but in rank unequal.* A great 
I number of persons among the English have 
endeavoured in various ways to invalidate 
and assail the most sacred doctrine of the 
divine Trinity. And this induced an opu- 
lent lady, whose name was Moyer, to leave 
bjr her will a rich legacy as a premium for 
eight public discourses to be delivered an- 
nualljr by some learned man, in opposition 
to this species of impiety. The institution 
has been in operation since the year 1720, 
and promises to future ages a rich collec- 
tion of the best productions in defence of 
this part of revealed religion.* 

* Except in Trans^flvania. — Schl. 

* Mosheim has here mistaken the true hypothesis of 
Dr. Clarke, or at least expressed it imperfectly ; for 
what he says hero is rather applicable to the opinion of 
Dr. Waterland. l>r. Clarke maintained an equality of 
perfections between the three Persons, but a subordina- 
tion of nature in point of existence and derivation.— 
Mad. 

8 As this legacy consisted merely of a leasehold estate, 
which expired in 1773 or 1774, no lectures were preached 
after that year. A list of the published lectures may be 
seen in Lowndes’ British Librariartt col. 841, 842.— 'if. 


Postscript.— It is to be hoped that the learned translator of this work which terminates so abruptly here, 
will be enabled to ililfll the intention, Indicated in the conclusion of his Preface, of compiling a continuation of 
H, embracing the ecclesiastical history of the eighteenth century and first half of the nineteenth ; a work which 
is very much wanted. Mosheim has had Indeed several English continuators already; but they are very inadequate 
associates of this great historian, and leave the field quite unoccupied for Dr. Murdock, who, 1 have no doubt, 
will worthily and profitably occupy it. In German, there are many histories of the eighteenth century; 
scholars have long been expecting an addition to them from the pen of Gieseler, the first volume of whose 
Lehrbuch der neueren Kirchengeschichtet published in 1840, stops in the middle of the previous century. An 
excellent manual for this period is the third volume of the edition of Jablonskl’s Institutiones Historic Chris^ 
tian^j by Stosch and Schickedanz, 18mo; but it comes no lower down than the year 1786.— il. 
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Abaka, emperor of the Tartars, sends envoys to the 
council of Lyons, p. 432, s. 2 
Abasgi, embrace Christianity in the 6th cent. p. 213, 
8 . 1 

Abbas I. king of Persia, p. 784, s. 7 
Abbo of Fleury, 10th cent. p. 330, s. 6 

of St. Germain, historian, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Abbots, their origin and office, p. 148, s. 15, 182-7; 
and bishops made princes, p. 53G, s. 9 

r- George, archbishop of Canterbury, p. 820, s. 19 

Abdalrahman II. sultan in Spain, 9th cent. p. 296 
Abdas, bishop of Suza, 5th cent. p. 177, s. 4 
Abelard, Peter, 12th cent, p, 407, 411, s. 18; o. 419, 
sec. 3 

Abelites, a sect in the 7th cent. p. 81, s. 18, n. 4 
Abgarus, king of Edesaa, Ist cent. p. 19, s. 7 
Abraham.s, Galenus, p. 859, s. 7 
Abrams, Nicholas, p. 761, s. 31 
Abraxas a term used by Basiiides, p. 78, s. 11 
Absalom, archbishop of Lund, 12th cent. p. 3H9, s. 2 
of St. Victor, Paris, 13th century, p. 467, n. 


Abulpharajus, Gregory, Jacobite patriarch, p. 438, s. 1 
Abyssinians or Ethiopians, converted 4th cent. p. 124, 
8. 20 ; became Moiiophysitcs, p. 320, s. 1 ; their 
church, p, 631, s. 12 

missions, papal, p. 750, s. 17 

missions, protestant, p. 783, s. 6 

Acacius, bishop of C.Tsarea, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

bishop of IJerea, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

-bishop, in Armenia, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 


180, 


g. 1 ; n. p. 186, s. 18 ; p. 206 
Academics, their doctrine, p. 31, s. 21, 11; s. 12 
Academie.s in Roman empire, 2d cent. p. 68, s. 2 
Acca of Hexham, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3 ; p. 276, n. 
Acephali, a sect, 6th cent. p. 207, s. 20 ; 6th, p. 232, 
8. 10 

Achery, Luke d’, p. 761, s. 31 
Achigian, Andrew, p. 783, s. 6 
Acoernetoe, aKotjaTjTai, 6th cent, p. 196, n. 6 
Acolythi, an order of clergy, p. 92, s. 6 
Acta Martyrum, what, p. 24, s. 9 
Acta Sanctorum, account of, p. 763, n. 

Acts of Uniformity, 6th cent, p. 197, s. I 
Adalbert, errorist, 8th cent. p. 285, s. 2, n. 3 

abbot of Fleury, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

archbishop of Prague, 1 0th cent, p.* 326, s. 6 

first archbishop of Magdeburg, 1 0th cent. p. 

327 s. 9 

marquis of Tuscany, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 2 

- bishop in Pomerania, 1 2th cent. p. 389, s. 1 


Adaldag, archbishop of Hamburg, 10th cent. p. 326, 
8. 7 

Adam, a Scotch canon, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

Adamites, sect in 2d cent. p. 81, s. 18; or Beghards, 
15th cent. p. 553, s. 2 

Adamnanus, Irish monk, 6th cent. p. 245, s. 3 
A damns Magistor, 11th cent. p. 376, n. 

Adelaide, empress, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 9 
Adelbold, bishop of Utrecht, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 
Adelsteen, king of Norway, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 8 
Ademar, of Limoges, llth cent. p. 374, n. 
Adiaphoristic controversy, Lutheran, p. 694, s, 5; p. 
648, B. 28 

Reformed, p. 676, s. 29 

Ado, archbishop of Vienne, 9th cent. p. 292, 8. 6; p. 
803, 8. 14 

Adolphus, John, duke of Holstein, p. 810, s. 4 
Adoptlonists, 8th cent. p. 286, s. 3 
Adrevaldus or Adalbert, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 


Adrian, emperor in 2d cent. p. 51, s. I; p. 56, s. 3 

— ^ a writer in 6th cent. p. 189, n. ^ 

JEdcsius, a philosopher in 4th cent. p. 126, s. 2 
A^gidius, of Tusculum, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 4 

Colonna, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

Ailfric of Canterbury, 10th cent. p. 338, s. 13 
AJia Capitolina, .Jerusalem, p. 65, s. 11 
Allian, proconsul of Africa, 4th cent. p. 168, s. 4 
AJnoth of Canterbury, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

Alneas Gazeus, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

— bishop of Paris, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

— Sylvius, 15th cent. p. 534, s. 16. — See Plus TT. 
A'.on, *Aiwi/, what, among Gnostics, p. 30, s. 7, n. I; p. 
78, 8. 1 1 

Alpinus, John, p. 657, s. 46 

Aiirius, a Scmlariun, 4th cent. p. 151, s. 21 

Aiitius, Arian, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Affelmaim, John, p. 792, s. 15 
Africa, missions to, p. 723, s. 18 
Agapetus, deacon at Constantinople, Cth cent. p. 223, 
s. 8 

bishop of Rome, Cth cent. p. 229, n. 

pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 4 

Agathios, historian, Cth cent. p. 213, s. 1 

Agatho, bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 246, s 2; n. p. 

Agilulph, Italian king, 6th cent. p. 216, s. 3 
Agnoetw, sect in 6th cent. p. 33, s. 9, n. 7 
Agobard, bishop of Lyons, 9th cent. p. 292, s. G ; p. 
300, B. 14 

Agricola, Rudolph, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

John, p. 694, s. 3 

Agrippa Castor, writer in 2d cent. p. 63, n. 

Aguirre, Joseph, p. 76.3, s. 32 
Aidan, bishop in England, 7th cent. 

Aids of Grace, congregations on, p. 626, s. 41; p. 767| 
8. .37; see Grace 
Ailly, Peter : see Alllaco 
Allred or Ealred, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

Aiinoin of St. Germain, 9th cent. p. 303, s. 14 

French historian, llth cent. p. 374, n. 

Ai8tulphu.<>, king of Lombardy, 8th cent. p. 269, 8. 8 
Aiton or Haiton, 14th cent. p. 608, n. ^ 

Alain de I’lsle, or Alanus do Insulls, p. 413, n. p. 464, 
8. 44 

Alans, converted in 6th cent. p. 213, s. 1 
Albancnslans, Catharl, 12th cent. p. 425, s. 4 
Albanus of Corduba, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Pelagius, 14th cent. p. 612, n. 

Albasplnius, Gabriel, p. 763, s. 32 
Alberic of Tusculum, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 3 

of Monte Cassino, llth cent. p. 374, n. 

de Rosate, canonist, 14th cent. p. 612, n. 

Albert, bishop of Livonia, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 4 

of Aix, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

the Great, scholastic, I3th cent. p. 442, s. 8 ; p. 

464, 8. 44 

of Stade, chronicler, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

of Padua, Ulh cent. p. 611, n. 

of Strasburg, 14th cent. p. 613, n. 

Albigenses, p. 343, s. 3 ; p. 385, s. 2 ; p. 425, B« 6; p» 
415, 8.24; p. 478, 8. 7 
Albion, Saxon chief, 8th cent. p. 264, s. 6 
Albius, Thomas, p. 777, s. 81 

Albizi, Bartholomew, 14th cent. p. 499, s. 21; p. 518, n* 
Alcantara, Peter de, p. 778, s. 62 
Alciat, John Paul, p. 703. s. 6 

Alcimus, Ecdldus Avltus, bishop of Clermont, 8tti 
cent. p. 190, n. 

Alculn, 8th cent. p. 266, 8. 8 ; p. 276, s. 18 
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Aldenburg. 'a bishopric, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 0 1 

Aldhelm, English bishop, 7th cent. p. 249, s. (i 
Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, 3d cent. p. 97, n. ' 

Severus. emperor, 3d cent. p. 85, s. 2 

bishop of Alexandria, 4th cent.* p. 137, n. 

bishop of Hierapolis, 6th cent. p. 186, n. 

of Lycopolis, a philosopher, 4th cent. p. 

216, 8. 2 

IT. pope, 1 Ith cent. p. 367, s. 7 ; p. 374, n. 

III. pope, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 10; p. 413, n. 

IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 447, s. 12 ; p. 468 n. 

V. pope, 15th cent. p. 628, s. 2 

VI. pope, 16th cent. p. 635, s. 18 

VII. pope, p. 738, 8. 1 

VIII. pope, p. 739, 8. 1 

Hales, 1 3th cent. p. 442, s. 8 ; p. 465, s. 44 

Neckam, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

de St. Elpidio, archbishop, 14th cent. p. 

611, n. 

de Villa Dei, 13th cent. p. 441, s. 6 

Alexandria, patriarchate of, p. 128, s. 3 
Alexius Comnenus, Greek emperor, 11th cent. p. 347, 
8. 5 ; p. 385, 8. 1 

, bishop of Constantinople, 11th cent. p. 372, n. 

, Aristenus of Constantinople, 12th cent. p. 410, 

n. 

Alfred, king of England, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 4 
Alger of Cluny, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

All Saints, festival, 7th cent. p. 253, n. 1 ; 9th cent, 
p. 318, 8. 2 

All Souls, festival, 10th cent. p. 342, s. 2 
Allatius, Leo, p. 764, s. 32 

Allegorists, 9th cent. p. 308, s. 10; 11th, p. 376, s. 

5 ; 13th, p. 514, s. 3; 15th, p. 549, s. 8 
Alllaco, Peter de, 15th cent. p. 650, a. 9 
Alinain, James, of Paris, IGth cent. p. 646, n. 

A1 Mamum, or Abu Gaafar Abdallah, 9th cent p. 
291, 8. 3 

Alphanus, archbishop of Salerno, 1 Ith cent. p. 374, n. 
Alphonso, king of Castile, llth cent. p. 383, s. 1 

I. duke of Portugal, Pith cent. p. 405, s. 14 

IX. king of Leon, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 2 

X. king of Leon, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 2 

VI. king of Naples, 16th cent. p. 626, s. 1 

Altenburg, conference, p. 653, s. 37 
Alto, Scottish saint 8th cent. p. 263, n. 3 
Altorf Socinianism, p. 860, s. 2 
Anialarius, 9th cent. p. 298, s. 12, p. 304 n. 

Amalric of Bena, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 12 
Amboyna, Dutch missions in, p. 723, s. 17 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 4th cent. p. 138, s. 10, n. 3 

Authpert, 8th cent. p. 276, s. 18 

of Camalduli, 16th cent. p. 526, s. 4 ; p. b39, 

8. 24 

Amedeus of Lausanne, 13th cent. p. 413, n. 

America, conversions there, 16th cent. p. 522, s. 2 

missions, p. 601, s. 1 ; p. 724, s. 19 

Ames, William, p. 681, s. 37 

Aramianus Marcellinus, 4th cent. p. 12, s. 18 

Ammonius Saceas, a philosopher, 2nd cent. p. 69, s. 

7. n. 5 

a Christian writer, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Amphilochius of loonium, 4th cent. p. 136, s. 9, n. 2 

Amrou, Saracen conqueror of Egypt, p. 256, s. 3 

Amsdorf, Nicholas, p. 649, s. 29 

Amulo or Amularius of Lyons, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Amusements, improper, p. 803, 8« 31 

Amyraut, Moses, p. 745, n. 2 

Anabaptists, p. 691, s. 10; p. 645, 8. 22; p. 699, s. 3; 
p. 707, 8. 10; p. 829, 8. 22 

or Mennonites, history of, 1 6th cent. p. 

684; 17th cent. p. 857 
Anacletus II. pope, 12th cent, p, 403, 8. 7 
Anania, John de, canonist, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 
Anastasia, a martyr in the 4th cent p. 142, n. 
Anastasius, a presbyter of Constantinople, 5th cent. p. 
200 , 8.6 

Sinidta, three of this name, p. 224, s. 8 

emperor, 6th cent. p. 286, s. 5 

— — Apocrislarius, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

Monophysite patriiu'ch of Antioch, p, 256, 

8 . 4 

Syrian, Btb cent. p. 276, n. 

Bibllothecarius, ^ cent, p, 292, s. 6 ; p. 

305, n. 

Anatolius, bishop of I^iodioea, 8d cent. p. 98, n. 
Ancestors, worship of in China, p. 720, s. 14 


Ancharanus, Peter, 16th cent. p. 641, n. 

Anchialus, Michael, bishop of Constantinople, 12th 
cent. p. 897, s. 2 

Anchorites, or Anachorites, p. 148, s. 15 
Andradlus, Ja. Paya, p. 617, s. 21 
AndreiU James, p. 653, s. 37 

John Valentine, p. 792, s. 15 

Andreas, bishop of Samosata, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

bishop in Cappadocia, 6th cent. p. 1 87, n. 

bishop of Crete, 7 th cent p. 248, s. 5 

John, 14th cent. p. 488, 8. 6 

Anthony, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 

de Petra, 15th cent. p. 638, n. 

Cardinal, a reformer, 15th cent. p. 645, n. 

Andrew, the apostle, p. 21, n. 

king of Hungary, 13th cent. p. 433, s. 4 

English monk, 14th cent. p.-510, n. 

Andronicus Camaterus, 12tb cent. p. 409, s. 22 
Angelomus of Luxcuil, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Angelas de Clavasio, 15th cent. p. 645, n. 

Anglerius, Peter Martyr, 16th cent, p 546. n. 
Anglo-Saxons, converted, 0th cent. p. 213, s. 2; 7th 
cent. p. 240, s. 2 
Anglus, Thomas, p. 777, s. 61 
Anhalt princes loin the Keformed, p. 675, s. 20 
Anna, wife of wlodimir, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 5 

Comnena, 12th cent. p. 396, n. 7 

Annats, 14th cent p. 493, s. 6; 15th, p. 533, s. 12 
Annunciation, feast, 6th cent. p. 235, s. 4 
Anomooans, sect, in the 4th cent. p. 166, s. 16 
Ansegisus, historian, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, llth cent. p. 353, 
8 . 7; p. 37.3, s. 31 

of Liege, llth cent p. 374, n. 

of Lucca ! see pope Alexander II. 

of Ilavelburg, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

of Laon, 12th cent. p. 411, s. 23 

Ansgarius, apostle of Denmark, 9th cent. p. 287, s. 1 
Antherlus, bishop of Bethlehem, p. 714, s. 3 
Anthony, monk, Egypt, 4th cent. p. 137, n. ; p. 147, 
8. 13 

— — St. order of, llth cent. p. 371, s. 25 

of Padua, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

do Balocho, or de Veroellis, 15th cent. p. 

645, n. 

Anthropomorphltes, 5th cent. p. 207, s. 20; 10th, cent, 
p. 343, 8 . 4 

Antidioo-Marianites, sect, 4th cent. p. 172, 8. 25 
Antinomian.s, Lutheran, p. 647, b. 26 

English, p. 829, 8. 23 

Antioch, patriarchate of, p. 128, s. 3,; p. 180, s. 2; 
p. 628, 8 . 4 

Antiochus, monk of Saba, 7th cent. p. 247, s. 5 
Antipsedobaptists, English, p. 696, s. 23 
Antitrinitarians, p. 862, s. 6 
Antonines, emperors, their character, p. 61, s. 1 
Antoninus, Marcus, emperor, p. 61, s. 1 ; p. 52, s. 4 

Pius, emperor, 2d cent. p. 61, s. 1 

Antonius Melissa, Greek, 1 2th cent. p. 410, n, 

Andreas, 14th cent. p. 609, s. 88 

de Butrio, jurist, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

of Florence, I5th cent. p. 541, s. 24 

Antony, Paul, p. 801, s. 27 

Aphonius, writer in the 7th cent. p. 250 n. ^ 

Apoci 7 pha, of the New Testament, p. 36, s. 16 
Apollinarian heresy, 4th cent. p. 167, s. 17 
Apollinaris, bishop of Hieropolis, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

of Antioch, senior and junior, 4th cent, p* 

136, 8. 9, n. 6; p. 167, s. 17 
Apollonius, Tyanceus, 1st cent. p. 89, s. 9 

a Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Apologies of Christians, p. 66, p. 68 

— of Justin Martyr, p. 67, s. 6 

for the Augsburg Confession, p. 588, a. 8 

Apostles, p. 18, 8. 6, n. 3 ; p. 20 ; p. 21, s. 6, n. 2 ; p. 36» 

8.16 

Apostoll, 13th cent. p. 483, s. 14 
Apostles' Creed, p. 40, s. 4, n. 2 ; p. 66, s. J 
Apostolic canons and constitutions, p. 37, s. 19 ; p. lOd* 
8. 11 

fathers, p. 38, s. 20 

clerks, monks. 14th cent. p. 606, s. 85 

Apostolic!, sect, 12th cent., p. 431, s. 15 
Apostool, Samuel, p. 859, s. 7 
Appeals to councils, origin of, p. 561, s. 9 
Appellants, p. 869, s. 11; see Jansenlsts 
Appion, Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 60, n. 


AquUinus, Bernardine, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Arabians, converted in 2d cent. p. 52, s. 3; in 3d 
cent. p. 86, 8. 6 ; in 5th cent. p. 174, 8. 3 ; and Arabic 
learning in 9th cent. p. 291, s. 3; in 10th, p. 330, s. 

3, p. 332, 8. 8; in 11th, p. 351, s. 2, p. 352, s. 4; in 
I2th, p. 490, 8. 9 ; in 13th, p. 436, s. 10, p. 441, 8. 6; 
in 14th, p. 487, 8. 4 
Arabianus, writer in 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Arator, a poet of 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 
Arcadius, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 
Archbishops, p. 63, s. 3; p. 91, s. 1; p. 123, s. 3 
Archdeacons, Archpresbyters, origin of, p. 131, s. 8 
Archelaus, son of Herod, p. 13, s. 2 

bishop of Carrha, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Arcimbold, Jo. Angelus, p. 567, n. 4 ; p. 583, n. 3 
Ardo, abbot of Aniane, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Arethas, archbishop in Cappadocia, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 
Aretlnus, Leonard Brunus, 15th cent. p. 541, n. 
Arevallo, Roderic Sincius de, I5th cent. p. 543, n. 
Arians, origin of, in 4th cent. p. 160, s. 9. Sects of, 
p. 166, &c. retire among the Goths, in 6th cent. p. 
198, 8. 4.— State of, in 6th cent. p. 235, s. 3; in 7th 
cent. p. 254, ». 2; in fith cent. p. 284, s. I ; in 10th 
cent. p. 343, 8. 4 ; in 16th cent. p. 699, s. 3 ; p. 704, 

8. 8; in 17th cent. p. 862, 8. 6; p. 874, s. 27 
Aribo, bishop of Freyslngen, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 
Arlfastus, nobleman, 11th cent. p. 385, s. 3 
Aristides, apologist, 2d cent. p. 65, n. 

Aristotelian philosophy, p. 11, s. 22; in 2d cent. p. 
66, 8. 2; In 3d, p. 90, s. 2 ; in 4th, p. 126, 8. 2; in 
6th, p. 178, 8. 3 ; in 6th, p. 219, s. 3 ; In 7th, p. 245, 

8. 4 ; in 8th, p. 265, s. 2 ; in 9th, p. 291, s. 2; p. 292 ; 

8. 7, in nth, p. 351, s. 2; in 12th, p. 397, s. 2; In 
13th, p. 43G, 8. 2, p. 441, 8. 7 ; in 14th, p. 487, s. 2, 
p. 489, 8 6; In 15th, p. 626, s. 4; in 16th, p. 563, a. 
13 ; in 17th, p. 732, s. 30 ; p. 760, s. 30 ; p. 812, 8. 6 
Aristotle, his opinion of God and the soul, p. 1 1, s. 22 
Arius, p. 131, 8. 9; p. 151, s. 21; p. 160, s. 10; his 
letters, p. 161, s. 11 ; his death, p. 164, s. 13, n. 2 
Armagh, see of, erected in 5th cent. p. 176, s. 6 
Armand, de Bello Vlsu, 13th cent. p. 446, s. 43 
Armenians, converted in 4th cent. p. 124, s. 19; 16th 
cent. p. 632, s. 14; in 17th, p. 784, s. 7 
Arminians, p. 814, s. 8; p. 837, 8. 1 ; p. 872, s. 22 
Arminius, James, p. 815, s. 11 ; p. 843 
Arnald, of Polctiers, 1 2th cent. p. 420, s. 11 

William, inquisitor, 13th cent. p. 476, 8. 4 

Cistercian abbot, I3th cent p. 478, s. 7 

Cescomes, archbishop of Tarragona, 1 4 th cent. 

p. 512, n. 

Arnaud, Anthony, p. 624, s. 36 ; p. 760, s. 30 ; p. 78, s. 3 
... . -- Jaquelino, p. 773, 8. 46 

Arndt, John, p. 642, s. 12 ; p. 793, n. p. 795, s. 19; p. ' 
808, s. 39 

Arnobius, senior, 3d cent. p. 97, s. 8 

junior, 6th cent. p. 189, s. 11 

Arnold of Brescia, 12th cent. p. 427, s. 10 

Carnotensis, 12th cent. p. 413, d 

of Hildesheim, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

of Villa-Nova, 13th cent. p. 442, s. 9 

Godfrey, p. 804, s. 32 

Arnoldlsts, 12th cent. p. 428, s. 10 

Arno, bishop of Slavonia, 9th cent. p. 287, n. 

Arnulph, bishop of Luxen, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 
Arsenius, Autorianus, 13th cent. p. 463, s. 43 
Artemon, heretic, 2d cent. p. 82, s. 21, n. 2 
Articles of Torgau, p. 682, s. 28 

of Smalcald, p. 691, s. 9 

— five, of tho Arminians, p. 839, s, 4 

Arts, the seven liberal, what, p. 178, s. 2 
Ascension feast, when instituted, p. 263, n. 7 
Ascetics, p. 69, s. 12; p. 147» ss. 13, 14; p. 143, s. 15, 
n. 2 

Ascusnage, John, 7th cent, tritheist, p. 232, s. 10 
Asseburg, Lady Juliana, p. 805, s. 34 
Asserus, bishop of Sherborne, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 
Asterlus of Cappadocia, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

of Pontus, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 

Astesanus, 14th cent. p. 610, s. 37 
Astrology, lith cent. p. 352, s. 4 ; 14th, p. 489, s» 8 
Asylum, right of, in churches, 7th cent. p. 254, n. 1 
Atabeo, Zenghl. Tartar viceroy, 12th cent. p. 192, s. 8 
Athanaric, Gothic king. 4th cent. p. 125, s. 24 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 4th cent. p. 124, s. 
20 ; p. 132, B. 9 ; p. 164, s. 13 ; n. 2 

junior, or Celetes, 5th cent p. 187, n. 

bishop of Antioch, 7th cent p. 255, s. 5 


Athanasian creed, spurious, p, 132, n. 2 
Atheists, reputed, Idth cent. p. 436, s. 2; in 18th cent, 
p. 867, 8. 6 

Athenagoras, apologist 2d cent. p. 56, s. 5; p. 69, 
s. 6 

Athingians, Pauliclans, 9th cent. p. 320, n, 2 
Atonement universality of, 9th cent. p. 316, s. 24 

disputes on, p. 652, 8. 35; p. 817, s. 14; 

p. 836, 8. 36 

Attlcus, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 185, n. 
Atto of Yercclli, 10th cent. p. 338, s. 13 
Aubespine, Gabriel, p. 763, s. 32 
Audu^us, 4th cent, reformer, p. 171, s. 23 
Audentius, writer of 4th cent. p. 146, s. 9 
Audaenus, or Dado, archbishop of Rouen, 7th cent 
p. 245, 8. 3 ; p. 250, n. 

Augsburg, confession, p. 682, s. 28 ;p. 586, s. 1; p. 
587, 8. 2, n. 3 ; p. 639, s. 7 ; p. 740, s. 2 

Diets of, p. 668, s. 7 ; p. 687, s. 2 ; p. 594, 

s. 3 

Augustine, bishop of Hippo, 4th cent. p. 139, s. 10, n. 

2; p. 144,. 8. 4; p. 146, s. 9; p. 167, 8. 1 ; p. 159, 8. 

7; p. 176, 8. 2; p. 197. s. 1; p. 198, 8.2; p. 209, 8. 
23; p. 210, 8. 25; p. 211, S. 26; p. 212, 8. 27 

much followed, 9th cent. p. 308, s. 10 

monk, apostle of Britain, 5th cent. p. 213, 

8. 2 ; 7th cent. p. 240, s. 2 

Augustinian, canons regular, llth cent. p. 371, 8. 29 

eremites, 13th cent. p. 451, s. 22 

Augustinus, Triumphus, 13th cent. p. 469, n. 

Jansenius's book, p. 768’, s. 39 

Augustulus, emperor, 5th cent. p. 173, s. I 
Augustus, emperor, 1st cent. p. 7,s. 1 ; p. 31, 8. 12 

elector of Saxony, p. 653, s. 38 

king of Poland, p. 749, s. 10 

Avltus, bishop of Clermont, 6th cent. p. 190, n. 

Aurclian, emperor, 3d cent. p. 89, s. 7 

Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, 4th cent. p. 143, n, 

Aureolus, Peter, 1 4th cent. p. 509, s. 37 

Auricular confession, established, 13th cent, p. 469, s. 3 

Ausonius, a poet, 4th cent. p. 126, s. 1 

Austrian protestants, p. 740, s. 3 

Autharis, king of Lombards, 6th cent. p. 216, s. 3 

Autbert of Corbey, 9th cent. p. 287, s. 1 

Authpert, Ambrose : tee Ambrose 

*AvTOKe(j>a\of, independent bishop, p. 128, n. 2 ; p. 180, 

8. 3, n. 7 

Auxilius, writer, 9th cctit. p. 305, n. 

AuxumitsB, Ethiopians, converted, p. 124, s. 20 
Ave Maria, ordained, 14th cent. p. 517, s. 2 
Aventinus, John, 16th cent. p. 647, n. 

Averroes, of Corduba, 12th cent. p. 626, s. 6 
Avignon, papal residence, in Uth cent. p. 492, s. 4 ; p. 
495, ss. 12, 13 

Babacub, Nestorian archbishop of Selcucia, 5ih cent, 
p. 203, n. 

Bacon, Roger, 13th cent. p. 441, s. 6 

John, Uth cent. p. 609, s. 37 

Francis, Lord Verulain, p. 730, 8 . 25; p. 737^ 

8. 36 

Bactrians, enlightened, 8th cent. p. 260, 8. 1 
Bagnolists, Cathari, Fith cent. p. 425, s. 5 
Bahnsen, Benedict, p. 809, *n. 2 
Baius, Michael, p. 617, s. 21 ; P* 025, s. 38 
Bajaaet, Turkish sultan, Uth cent. p. 485, s. 1 
Balazinansa, bishop of the Cathari, Fith cent. p. 423, 

B. 5 

Balderic of Arras, llth cent. p. 375, n. 

Baldric, archbishop of Dol, Fith cent. p. 413, n. 

Baldus, Ubaldus, Uth cent. p. 448, s. 5 

Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, llth cent. p. 348, s. 6 

archbishopof Canterbury, 12th cent. p. 413, n. j 

Latin emperor of Constantinople, iStii cent. 

— Frederick, p. 792, s. 15 

Bolsamon, Theodore, 12th cent, p. 410, s. 22 I 

Baluxe, Stephen, p. 763, s. 32 
Bancroft, Richard, archbishop, p. 670, s. 18 
Bappenheim, Matthew Mareschalcus de, 1 5th cent. p. 
543, n 

Baptism, in Ist cent. p. 44, 8. 8; In 2d, p. 74,8. 13 
in 3d, p. 106, s. 4; in 4th, p, 156, s. 7; in 6th, p. 
234, 8. 3 

Baptism of heretics, p. 104,8. 13; p. 113, 8. 18; p. 159, 
8 . 8 

Baptismal fonts, in 4th cent. p. 156, 8. 7 
BaptisU Salvis or do Sails, 15th cent, p* 545, n* 
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Baptista Trovamala, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Mantiuuitt8,46th cent. p. C46, n. 

Baptists : see Anabaptists and Memnonites. 

English, p. 696, s. 22 ; p. 829, s. 22, n. 2 ; p. 

860, n. 1 

general, p. 696, s. 23 

particular, p. 696, s. 22 

Baradseus, Jacobus, 6th cent. p. 207, s. 20; p. 236, s. 6 
Barbatus, Andrew, jurist, 15th cent. p. 644, n. 
Barberinl, cardinal, p. 714, n. 3 
Bar-Cochebas, Jewish impostor, 2nd cent. p. 55, s. 1 1 
Hardas, Greek emperor, 9th cent. p. 291, s. 2 
Bardesanes, heretic, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Barefooted monks, Franciscan, p. 616, s. 16 
Barlaam, and Barlaamites, 14th cent. p. 517, s. 1 ; p. 

487, n. 2 ; p. 507, s. 37 v p. 516, s. 9 ; p. 518, s. 2 
Barietta, Gabriel, l.Mh cent. p. 644, n. 

Barnabas St., 1st cent. p. 39, s. 2 

Barnabites, order of, p. 615, s. 17 

Baronius, Caesar, p. 616, s. 19; p. 752, s. 19; p. 762, s. 32 

Barre, Nicholas, p. 759, s. 27 

Barrow, Isaac, p. 737, s. 36 

Harsabas, 1st cent. p. 20, s. 3 

Barsanuphius, of Gaza, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

Barsumas, bishop of Nislbis, 5th cent. p. 203, s. 1 1 

Eutychian monk, 6th cent, p. 206, s. 17 

Bartholomew, St. preached in Arabia, p. 21, s. 3, n. 2; 
p. 52 

• of Albizi, 14th cent. p. 513, n. p. 499, 

8. 21 

of St. Concordia, 14th cent. p. .512, n. 

bishop of Urbino, 14th cent. p. 5i2, n. 

de Glauvilla, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Bartholomew’s eve, ma.ssacro, p. 666, n. 

Bartolus, a jurist, i4th cent. p. 488, s. 5 

Baschi, Matthew de, p. 6 1 4, s. 1 6 

Basil the Great of Cappadocia, 4th cent. p. 132, s. 9 

of Ancyra, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

of Cilicia, 5th cent. p. 187, n. 

of Seleucia, 5th cent. p. 185, s. 10, n. 2 

of Thessalonica, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

bishop of Ancyra, 8th cent, p. 276, n. 

the Macedonian, Greek emperor, 9th cent. p. 

289, 8. 4 ; p. 300, n. ; p. 317, s. 29 

Achrldenus, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Monk, founder of the Bogomiles, p. 424, s. 2 

— council of, 15th cent. p. 549, s. 7 
Basilidcs, 2nd cent, his heresy, p. 78, s. 11 

■ John, Czar, p. 630, s. 9 

emperor of Abyssinia, p. 751, s. 17 

Basnage, James, p. 764, s. 32 

Batavia, church there, p. 723, s. 17 

Bathori, Transylvanian, family of, p. 708, s. 13 

Bavaria, state of, in 8th cent. p. 260, s. 2 

Bayer, Christian, p. 586, s. 1 

Bayle, Peter, p. 737, s. 37 

Baylonius, Pascal, canonized, p, 778, s. .52 

Beaugendre, Anthony, p. 701, s. 31 

Beaulieu, Lewis le Blanc de, p. 74.5, n. 2; p. 818, s. 16 

Bebelius, Henry, 15th cent. p. 646, n. 

Becan, Martin, p. 741, n. 1 
Bcchmann, Friedemann, p. 792, s. 15 
Becker, Baltb. p. 739, s. 35 ; p. 835, s. 35 
Becket, Thomas k, archbishop of Cantcrbui 7 , 1 2th 
cent. p. 404, s. 12 

Beda, Vcherabilis, Sth cent. p. 266, s. 3 ; p. 275, s. 18, n. 
Bedingfield, colonel, p. 723, n. 1 
Begging monks : tee Mendicants 
Beghards, Beguinte and Beguttce, 1 3th cent. p. 387, s. 
3; p. 459, 8. 39; p. 461, s. 40; p. 462, s. 41 ; p. 480, 
8. 9; 14th cent. p. 494, s. 9; p. 500, s. 22, &c. ; p. 
504, s. 31; p. 505, s. 33, &c. ; p. 518, s. 3; in 15th 
cent. p. 636, s. 20, &c. ; p. 549, s. 7; p. 552, s. 2 
Behm, John and Michael, p. 799, s. 24 
Believers and catechumens, p. 33, s. 7 
Bellarmln, Robert, p. 622, s. 29 ; p. 762, s. 3!} 

Bellator, writer in 6th cent. p. 230, s. 3 
Belna, John de, 14th cent. p. 502, s. 27 
Bembo, Cardinal, p. 603, s. 6 
Bena, Amalric de, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 12 
Benedict, St. of Nursia, 6th cent, p, 221, s. 6; p. 226, 
8. 9 

bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

— of Aniane, reformer of monasteries, 9th 

cent. p. 297. s. 11 ; p. 304, n. 

III. pope, 9th cent p. 294, s. 4 ; p. 305, n. 

— IV. pope, 9th cent p. 305, n. 


Benedict, V. pope, 10th cent. p. 335, s. 6 

VI. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 6 

VII. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 6 

VIII. pope, 11th cent. p. 356, s. 3 

IX. popo, 1 1th cent p. 356, s. 3 

X. pope, 1 Ith cent, p, 367, s. 6 

XI. pope, 14th cent. p. 492, s. 4 

I- — XII. pope, 14th cent. p. 494, s. 10; p. 

I 512, n. 

XIII. pope, 14th cent. p. 496, s. 16; p. 527, 

8. 2 

XIV. pope, p. 868, 8. 7 

Benedictine monks, p. 222, s. 6; their rule, p. 221, s. 
6, n. 4 

Benctua, Cyprian, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Benin, Catholic Mission to, p. 724, s. 1 8 

Bennct, Gervas, p. 845, s. 1 

Benno, cardinal, 11th cent, p, 375, n. 

Bentra, Nicolaus de, archbishop of Peking, 14th cent, 
p. 484, s. 2 

Berengarius of Tours, and his controversy, 11th cent. 

p. 376, s. 6; p. 380, s. 13, &c. 

Boreiigosus of Treves, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

Berne, Canton, p. 665, s. 13; p. 874, s. 26 
Bernard Delitiosi, 14th cent. p. 501, s. 24 

Guido, inquisitor, 14th cent, p, 61 1, n. 

or Bernhard, St. r2th cent. p. 392, s. 9; p. 

407, 8. 16; p. 410, s. 23; p. 418, s. 6; p. 420, s. 10; 
p. 42.3, s. J9; p. 431, s. 16 
Bernardines of La Trappe, p. 758, s. 26 

monks, 12th cent. p. 407, s. 16 

Herno, abbot and writer, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

Bernoulli, James and John, p. 731, s. 26 
Bertha, patroness of Augustine, 7th cent. p. 213, s. 2 
Bertharius, a poet, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6 ; p. 303, s. 14 
Berthold of Constance, llth cent. p. 374, n. 

bishop of Livonia, r2th cent. p. 390, s. 4 

of Calabria, founder of the Carmelites, 12th 

cent. p. 408, s. 21 
Bertius, Peter, p. 749, s. 16 
Bertram : see Ratramn 
Bertrand de Turre, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Berulle, John or Peter de, p. 768, s. 27 
[ Berylius of Bostra, 3d cent. p. Ill, s. 14 
Besold, Christopher, p. 760, s. 16 
Bessarion, cardinal, 1.5th cent. p. 526, s 5 ; p. 634, s. 

I 14 ; p. .538, 8. 23 

Bethlchemitos, order of, 13th cent. p. 460, s. 19 

Btiton, cardinal, p. 668, n. 1 

Beza, Theodore, p. 663, s. 1 1 

Bezpopoftschins, Russian sect, p. 782, n. 6 

Bibllander, Theodore, p. 683, s. 44 

Biblical divines, 13th cent. p. 47 i, s. 7; 14th, p. .514, s. 4 

colleges at Halle, p. 790, a. 1 1 

Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, p. 709, n. 1 
Biddle, John, p. 862, n. I 
Bid, Gabriel, 15th cent. p. 541, 24 

Biographies of saints, 9th cent. p. 307, s. 5 
Bishops, origin and history of, in 1st cent, p, 33, s. 8, 
ill 2d, p. 63; in 3d, p. 91; in 4th, p. 127, s. 1; in 5th, 
p. 179, 8. 1 ; in 0th, p. 217, s. 2; in 7th, p. 246, s. 3; 
in Sth, p. 266, s. 4 ; p. 267, s. 1 ; in 9th, p. 294, s. 2 ; 
in 10th, p. 33.5, s. 9; 12th, p. 417, s. 3; see Clergy. 

in Great Britain, p. 180, n. 7 

catholic, p. 661, s. 10; p. 684, s. 32; p. 613, 

8. 14; p. 670, 8. 19; p. 756, s. 23 

English, p. 176 

Scottish, p. 82.3, n. 

Bizochi, who, 13th cent. p. 460, s. 40 

Blacklo, Thomas, p. 777, s. 51 

Blanc, Lewis de : see Beaulieu 

Blandrata, George, p. 708, s. 13 

Blastares, Matthew, p. 607, s. 37 

Blesdyck, Nicholas, p. 697, s. 24 

Blondell, David, p. 817, s. 14 

Blondus, Flavius, historian, 1 5th cent. p. 543, n. 

Bipod of Christ, whether divine, Idth cent, p, 5t51, s. 14 
Bloody statute of Henry VIII. p. 592, n. 3 
Blount, Charles, p. 728, s. 22 
Blum, Henry Julius, p. 750, s. 16 
Boamund, a crusader, 1 1 th cent. p. 348, s. 6 
Bobbio, monastery established 6th cent. p. 221, n. 3 
Bobolenus, monk and writer, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 
Bockholt, or Bookold, John, p. 591, s. 10; p. 688, s. 7 
Bodin, John, p. 603, s. 5 

Body of Christ, origin of, p. 694, s. 18; ubiquity ofi 
tee Ubiquity 
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Boesiuf, John George, p. 806, e. 85 
Boethius, a Christian philosopher, 6th cent. p. 228, 8. 9; 
p. 218, 8. 3 

Boetius, Henry, p. 807, s. 38 
Bogermann, John, p. 842, s. 7 
Bogomiles, a sect, 12th cent. p. 424, s. 2 
Bogoris, king of Bulgaria, 9th cent. p. 288, n. 4 
Bohemia, reformation in, p. 585, s. 34 ; p. G73, &c. 
Bohemians, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3 

brethren, p. 673, s. 24 

Bohemian war, 15th cent. p. 740, s. 3 
Bohme, Jacob, p. 733, s. 30 ; p. 808, s. 40 
Boisneburg, John Christian von, p. 749, s. 16 
Boleslaus of Bohemia, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 4 

king of Poland, llth cent. p. 315, s. 2 

Bolland, John, a Jesuit, p. 763, s. 32 
Bologna, university, when founded, p. 397, s. 3 
Bolsec, Jerome, p. 682, s. 4l 
Bona, John, cardinal, p. 763, s. 32 
Bonacarsus of Milan, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

Bonagratia of Bergamo, 14th cent. p. 502, s. 29; p. 
503, 8. 30 

Bonaventura, general of the Franciscans, 13th cent. p. 
465, s. 44 

Brocardus, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

. Baduarius, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Bonftnlus, Antonius, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Bonfrere, James, a Jesuit, p. 763, s. 32 

Boniface I. bishop of Home, 5th cent. p. 1 89, n. 

II. Gth cent. p. 229, n. 

III. 7th cent. p. 245, s. 1 

IV. 7th cent. p. 249, n. 

V. 7th cent. p. 249, n. 

VII. antipope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 6 

VIII. pope, 13th cent. p. 444, s. 3; p. 449,8. 

17 ; p. 469, n,; p. 474, s. 3; p. 491, s. 2; p. 493, s. 7 

IX. pope, p. 527, 8. 2 

(Winifrid), apostle of Germany, 8th cent. p. 

261, 8. 3 and s. 4 

Boni Homines or Bos Homos, Paulicians, p. 38.5, s. 2 
Bonosus, heretic, 4th cent, p. 172, n. I 
Bons Valets or Garyons, Beg hards, 13 th cent. p. 462, 
8. 42 

Borroraoo, Charles, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 
Bossius, Donatus, 1 5th cent. p. 645, n. 

Bossuet, James Benlgne, p. 745, s. 12; p. 746, s. 
13; p. 749, s. 15; p. 764, s. 32; p. 775, n. 3; p. 776, 
8. 50 

Bostra, council at, p. Ill, s. 14 
Boulainvilliers, count, p. 730, s. 24 
Bourbon. Anne Genevieve de, p. 771, s. 44 
Bourignon de la Porte, Antoinette, p. 864, s. 4 
Bousardus, Gaufrid, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Bouwenson, Leonard, Mennonlte, p. 691, s. 10 
Boyle, Robert, p. 723, n. 1; p. 726, s. 21; p. 731, s. 

26 ; p. 737, s. 36 
Boyle lectures, p. 726, 8. 21 

Bradwardine, Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury, 14th 
cent p. 448, 8. 6 
Brahe Ticho, p. 731, s. 26 
Brahmins, p. 715, s. 7 

Brandenburg, a bishopric m 10th cent. p. 327, s. 9; 
embraced reformed doctrine.s p. 785, s. 2; received 
Socinlans, p. 862, s. 5 
Brandollnus, 15th cent. p. 542, n. 

BrauUo, bishop of Saragossa, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 3; 
p. 250, n. 

Breckling, Frederick, p. 809, s. 43 
Bredenburg : ge» Breitenburg 
Breltenburg, John and Paul, p. 863, s. 2 
Bremen joins the reformed, p. 665, s. 14 
Brendel, George Christopher, p. 870, s. 16 
Brentius, John, p. 657, s. 46 

Brethren of the Free Spirit, sect, llth cent. p. 387, s. 

8 ; 13th cent. p. 480, s. 9 ; 15th cent. p. 552. s. 2 
of the Holy Trinity, monks, 13th cent. p. 

— of the Sack, monks, 13th cent. p. 4.50, s. 19 

of Alexius, monks, 1 4th cent. p. 606, s. 36 

of the community, laxer Franciscans, I4th 

cent. p. 500, s. 24 . . « , , 

of the observation, stricter Franciscans, 14th 

cent. p. 605, s. 34 . « 

— the white, sect, 1 5th cent. p. 553, s. 3 

Brigltta, St. a visionary, 1 4th cent. p. 5 1 2, n. 

ISritaln. reformation In, p. 586, s, 34; p. 591, s. 11 ; p. 
596. 8. 9 1 tee England, Scotland 


Britons, state of, In first two centuries, p. 31, s. 13 ; p. 
52, 8. 4, n. 4 : in 3d, p. 87, s. 7 ; in 5th, p. 176, s. 8 ; 
in 6tb, p. 213, 8. 2 ; in 7th, p. 244, s. 2 ; p. 252, s. 5 ; 
in 8th, p. 266, s. 3 ; in 13th, p. 445, s. 8 
Brocardus, Bonaventura, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Bromley, Thomas, p. 865, n. 3 

Brown, George, archbishop of Dublin, p. 598, s. 11 

Robert, p. 672, s. 21 ; p. 824, s. 21 

Brownists, p. 672, s. 21 ; p. 823, s. 21 

Brulifer, Stephen, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 

Bruno or Boniface, missionary, llth cent. p. 345, s. 2 

Leonard, 15th cent. p. 626, s. 4 

abbot of Monte Cassiuo, 1 1th cent. p. 373, s. 31 

bishop of WUrtsburg, llth cent. p. 374, n. 

Bruno, founder of Carthusians, llth cent. p. 370, s* 27; 
p. 373, 8. 31 

Jordano, i). 603, s. 5 

Bucer, Martin, p. 660, s. 6 
Budueians, a Socinian sect, p. 711, s. 22 
Budneius, Simon, a Socinian, p. 711, s. 22 
Bugenhagius, John, p. 583, s. 31 
Bulgaranus, count, 7th cent. p. 249, n. 

Bulgarians converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3; became 
Paulicians, p. 321, s. 4 : ste Paulicians 
Bull against Jansenius, p. 770, s. 48 

against Luther, p. 572, s. 12 

Unigenitus, p. 868, a 8 

Bullinger, Henry, p. 680, s. 35 

Bulosudes, Hungarian proselyte, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 
Buraburg, a bishopric, 8th cent. p. 261, s. 3 
Burch, John, reforms monasteries, 15th cent p. 53, 
n. 5 

Bui*chard of Wiirtzburg, 8th cent. p. 261, n. 2 

bishop of Worms, 10th cent. p. 338, s. 13 

Burgo, Aug. Gibbon de, p. 746, s. 13 
Burgundians converted, 5th cent. p. 174, s. 4 
Burgundy, James of, p. 682, s. 41 
Buridan, John, 14th cent. p. 489, s. 7 
Buriensis, Bostonus, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 

Burley, Walter, 14th cent. p. 489, s. 6; p. 509. n. 9 
Burrhi or Borrhus, Jos. Fran. p. 777, s. 51 
Buscher, Statius, p. 796, s. 2 1 
Bustis, Bernardine de, p. 546, n. 

C.SCILIAN, bishop of Carthage, 4th cent. p. 157. s. 2 
Ctesar Borgia, son of Alexander VI. p. 63.% s. 18 
Csesarinus Julian, 1 5th cent. p. 543, n. 

Ctesarius of Constantinople, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

of Arles, 6th cent. p. 225, s. 9; p. 24.5, s. 2 

a monk, 13th cent, p 45.5, s. 31 ; p. 467, n. 

Cicsenas, Michael, Franciscan general, I4th cent. p. 

603, 8. 30 . . „ , 

Cajanus, or Gaianus, bishop of Alexandria, in 6th 
cent. p. 237, s. 8 

Ci^etan, Thomas, cardinal, p. 568, s. G 
Cainltes, sect, in 2d cent. p. 81, s. 18 
Caius, presbyter, Rome, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Calixtlnes of Bohemia, 15th cent, p 648, s. 5 

controversies, p. 796, iliC. 

Calixtus, 1. pope, 12th. cent. p. 402, s. 5; p. 41.3, n. 

11. antipope, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 11 

III. pope, 16fch cent. p. 634, s. 16 

George, p. 747, s. 14; p. 783, s. 17; p. 792, s. 

15; p. 794, B. 18; p. 795, S. 19; p. 796, s. 21 

Fr^erick Ulric, p. 793, n. 

Callistus, bishop of Constantinople, 14th cent. p. 608, n. 

Calo of Poictlers, 12th cent. p. 420, s. 11 

Calovius, Abraham, p. 792, s; 15; p. 793, 11. p. 794, s. 

17 ; p. 796. 8. 21 ; p. 797, s. 22 
Calumnies against the Christians, p. 24, s. 8 ; p. 53, 
8. 7; p. 56, 8.4; p. 115, 8. 3 
Calvin, John, p. 668, s. 2, &c.; p. 660, 8. 6; p. 661, s. 
7 ; p. 663, 8. 11 ; p. 664, a. 12 ; p. 665, ss. U, 14 ; p. 
666, 8. 16; p. 679, s. 34, &c.; p.680, ss. 35, 36, &C.; 
p. 700, 8. 4 

Cainaldulensians, llth cent. p. 369, s. 24 
Cainaldull, Ambrose de, 15th cent. p. 539, s. 24 
Camaterus, Andronicus, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22 

- John, bishop of Constantinople, 1 2th cent. 

C^^u or Pdting, an archbishopric, 14th cent. p. 
. 484, s. 2 

Camerarius, Joachim, p. 641, s. 9 
Cameron, John, p. 817, s. 14 
Campanella, Thomas, p. 604, s. 8 
Campanus, John, p. 700, s. 3 
Carapegius, Laurentlus, p. 576, s. 19 
Mmiti 
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Canales, John, monk, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Candidus, Greek writer, 2nd cent. p. Gd, n. 

Ariun writer, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

historian, 6th cent. p. 1 87, «. 

Candlemas, feast, 6th cent. p. 236, s. 4 • 

Canon of the N. Testament, when settled, p. 36, s. 16 

of the Mass, what, p. 234, n. 1 

law, p. 3‘J8, 8. 6 i p. 443, 8. 10; p. 488, s. 6 

Canons, of the Apostles : rre Apostolic canons 

of Nice, p. 130, n. 1; p. 163, n. 1 

of Sardica, 130, n. 3 

of Chalcedon, p. 179, s. 1 

order of, in 8th cent. p. 272, 8. 14; in 9th, p. 

298, s. 12; Hth, p. 371, 8. 29; 12tii, p. 407, 8. 18 

regular, p. 614, s. 16; some orders abolished, 

p. 756, n. 4 

Canonization, in 9th cent. p. 306, 8. 4 ; 10th, p. 340, 8. 

4 ; 1 2th, p. 40.5, s. 13 ; 17th, p. 778, s. 62 
Cantucuzenus, John, Greek emperor, 14th cent. p. 484, 
8. 1; p. 508, s. 37 

Cantor, il'Igidius, I5th cent. p. 566, 8. 3 
Canus, Melcliior, p. 617, s. 21 
Canute, John, Danish bishop, p. 811, 8. 1 
Capgrave, John, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Capiatninu.s, Jolni, 15th cent. p. 540, s. 24 
Capniu, (ileuchiiti) John, I6th cent. p. 625, s. 3 
Cappel, Lewis, p. 818, 8. 15 

Caprcolus, bi.shop of Carthago, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

John, 15th cent. p. 542, a. 24 

Capuchins, monks, p. 615, s. 16; p. 724, s. 18 
Caputiuti, sect, 12th cent. p. 431, s. 1.5 
Caracal la, emperor, 3rd cent. p. 8.5, s. 2 
Carucclolu.s, Robert, 15th cent. p. .)4.5, n. 

Caranza., Bartholomew, p. 617, s. 21 
Carbeas, leader of the Raulicians, 9th cent. p. 321, 
s. 4 

Cardanus, Jerome, p. 601, s. 8 

Cardinals, p. 358, 8. 7, n. 1 ; p. 405, s. 13 ; p. 532, s. 12; 
p. 606, 88. I, 2 

Carinthia, 8th and 9th century, p. 287, n. 1 
Carlo, John, p. 640, s. 9 
Carit, enlightened, lOth cent. p. .324, s. 1 
Carleriurt, yKgidiu'j, 15th cent. p. 644, n. 

Carloman, 8th ceiR. p. 267, s. 1 

King of Italy, Oth cent. p. 296, s. 6 

Carlstadt, Andrew, p. 569, ». 9 ; p. 574, s. 17 
Carmelites, 12th cent. p. 408, s. 21; p. 461, s. 22 
Carnatic, mission to, p. 716, n. 2 
Carpocrates, a Gnostic, 2nd cent. p. 79, s. 14 
Carpzov, Jolm Benedict, p. 793, ii. 

Cartds, Ren6 Des, p. 731, s. 26; p. 734, sa. 31, 32; p. 

760, 8. 1 1 ; p. 832, s. 29 ; p. 833, s. 30 
Cartesian philosophy, p. 729, 8. 24, &c. 

Carthusians, nionk.s, 11th cent. p. 370, s. 27 

Cases of conscience, treated of, 14th cent. p. 613, 8. 7 

Cashgar, enlightened, 11th cent. p. .34.5, s. 1 

Cassander, George, p. 617, s. 21 

Casslanus, John, 5th cent. p. 187, s. 11; p. 211, s. 26 

Cassiodorus Senator, 6th cent, p. 228, 8. 9 ; p. 230, 8. 3 

Castalio, Sebastian, p. 682, s. 40 

Castor, Agrippa, 2nd cent. p. 65, n. 

Casuists, Romish, p. 765, s. 34 
Catechism, Luther's, p, 637, s. 2 

the Heidelberg, p. 66-5, s. 14 

Catechumens, p. 33, e. 7; p. 40, s. 6; p. 156, s. 8 
Catena) Patrum, what, p. 230, s. 4 ; In 9th cent. p. 308, 
8 . 8 

Cathai, enlightened, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1; 12th, p. 391, 
8 7 

Cathai'i, sect in 3rd cent. p. 113, s. 18; 11th, p. 38.5, g. 
2; 12th, p. 425, 8.4; 13th, p. 475, 8.2; Hth, p. 518, 
8.3; 15th, p. 553, 8. 1 
Gatharinus, Ambrose, p. 617, s. 11 
Catharine of Sens, Hth cent. p. 495, s. 13 
Catharlna, St. Hth cent. p. 495, s. 13; p. 513, n. 

Bononlensis,d5th cent. p. 544, n. I 

Cathedrals, English, disliked, p. 670, s. 19 
Cathedral and monastic schools, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 
4 ; 9th, p. 292, s. 4 ; 10th, p. 330, s. 4 ; 11th, p. 352, 
8. 3; 12th, p. 397, s. 3 

Catholic church, state of, before Luther, p. 5.58, &o. 

in 16th cent. p. 605, &c.; in 17th cent. p. 

738. &c. 

Cattenburg, Andrew Van, p. 843, 8. 9 

Causslnus, Nicholas, p. 762, 8. 32 

Coccus Asculaiius, Hth cent. p. 490, 8. 8 

Cedrenus, George, Mth cent. p. 351, 8. 9 j 


Celibacy of the clergy. In 3rd cent, p, 93, 8, 6 ; 4tb, p. 
163. 8. 12; 9th, p. 293. 8. 1. n. 7 ; Hth, p. 362, s. 12 ; 
p. 561, 8. 10 ; p. 614, 8. 15 ; p. 619, n. 2 ; p. 746, n. 8 
Cellani, Peter, Inquisitor, IStli cent. p. 476, s. 3 
Ccllites, monks, Hth cent. p. 506, s. 36 
Geliot, Lewis, p. 762, 8. 32 
Celsus, opposed Christianity, 3d cent. p. 57, 8. 8 
Celts, their state in 1st cent. p. 31. s. 13 
Ceiio, Charles lo, p. 819, s. 18 

Century, 1. External Hist p. 7 ; Internal, p. 28 

II. p. 61 i p. 58 

III 85 ; p. 90 

IV IH; p. 126 

V. p. 173; p. 177 

VI. p. 213; p. 217 

Vn. p. 239 ; p. 244 

VIII 260 ; p. 265 

IX. p. 287 ; p. 291 

X. p. 324 ; p. 8/9 

XL p. 845; p. 361 

XIL p. 389 ; p. 396 

XIll. p. 432 ; p. 438 

XIV. p. 484 ; p. 486 

XV. p. 523; p. 624 

Conturlators, tlie Magdeburg, p. 616, n. 4 
Ceolfrid, English monk, 7th cent p. 250, u. 

Cerdo, heretic, 2nd cent. p. 77, s. 7 
Ceremonies and rites, history of, in 1st cent. p. 42, 43, 
44; in- 2nd, p. 71 ; in 3rd, p. 105; in 4th, p. 153; in 
5th, p. 196 ; in 6th, p. 234 ; in 7th, p. 253 ; in 8t.i, p. 
284 ; in 9th, p. 318 ; In 10th, p. 341 , in 11th, p. 383 ; 
in I2th, p. 423; in 13th, p. 474; in Hth, p. 516; in 
15th, p. 552; popish, p. 563, s. 16; English episcopal, 
p. 596, 8. 9 ; p. 670, a. 19 ; p. 671, 8. 20 ; p. 821, s. 20 ; 
p. 830, 8. 24 

Cerinthus, heretic, 1st cent p. 47, s. 9; p. 49, s. 16 
Cerularius, Michael, bishop of Constantinople, ilth 
cent p. 372, s. 30 

Ceylon, Dutch missions to, p. 723, s. 17 
<]ha]cedon, councils of, 5th cent. p. 179, s. 4 ; p. 180, 
s. 2 ; p. 205, 8. 15 

Chalcidius, philosopher, in 5th cent. p. 123, s. 18: p. 
216, 8. 2 

Chaldalc Christians, p. 203, n. 1 : see Nestorians 
Chani’lil, emperor of China, p. 718, s. JO 
Chamsi, or Bolares, oriental sect, p. 63.5, 8. 19 
Chaucery, papal, regulated, p. 492, s. 6 , p. 533, s. 12 
Chapters, the three, what, p. 232, s. 10 
Charenton, decrees of, p. 7 87, s. 4 
Charitable conference in Poland, p. 745, s. 12 
Charlemagne, emperor, 8th cent. p. 263, s. 3 ; p. 266. 
s. 2 ; p. 266, s. 4 ; p. 267, 8. 1 ; p. 270, s. 9 ; p. 27 1, 8. 
U, n. 2; p. 274, s. 18; p. 278, ss. 13, 14 ; p. 283, 8. 
14 ; p. 286, 8. 3 ; p. 287, s. 1 ; p. 290, s. 3 ; p. 308, 8. 
8; p. 316, n. 3 

Charles Martel, 8th cent. p. 261, 8. 3; p. 26.5, s. 2 

the Bald, emperor, 9th cent p. 290, s. 3 ; p. 

292, 8. 4 ; p. 294, s. 3 ; p. 295, 8. 6 ; p. 302, 8. 14 ; p- 
309, 8. 12 ; p. 312, s. 19 ; p. 314, 8. 23 

the Fat, king of France, 9th cent. p. 290, a. 3 ; 

p. 295, 8. 6 

the Simple, king of France, 10th cent. p. 325, 

8. 3 

IV. German emperor, Hth cent p. 496, s, 11 

V. emperor, p. 573, s. 1.5, &c.; p. 679, s. 23. 

p. 586, s. 1, &c.; p. 590, 8. 7 ; p. 592, s. 11 ; p. 594, 8. 
3, &c.; p, 595, s. 6 

I. of England, p. 744, s. 10; p. 821, s. 20 

II. of England, p. 744, 8. 10 ; p. 826, n. 

Charron, Peter, p. 603, s. 6 

Chaste Brethren and Sisters, or Apostolicl, 12tb cent, 
p. 431, s. 15 

Cheinnitz, Martin, p. 616, 8. 19 ; p. 640, 8. 9 ; p. 654, 8. 39 
Cherbury, Edward Herbert of, p. 728, s. 22 
Chiercy, council of, 9th cent p. 314, s. 23 
Childeric, king of France, 8th cent p. 2G9, 8. 7 
Chieregato, Francis, papal legate, IGth cent. p. 575, 
8. 18 

Chiliasts, MiUenarians, p. 103, n. 5 
CbilUng worth, William, p. 830, s. 24 
China, enlightened by Nestorians, 7th cent. p. 239, a. 
1 ; CUtrisUans there in 8th, p. 260, s. 2 ; in 13th, n. 
438, 8. 1 ; in Hth, p. 484, s. 2 ; in 15th, p. 524, a. 1 ; 
missions to, p. 60*2, s. 3 ; p. 7X7, 8. 9 ; p. 866, s. 3 
Choreplscopi, p. 35, s. 13 

Chosroes, king of Persia, 6th cent. p. 317, •. 3 ; p* 3la» 
8.5 
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Ohiist, the history of, p. 17, s. 2 ; revered by Pagans, 
p. 19, B. 7; compared with philosophers, p. 89, b 9; 
disputes concerning his body in 6th cent. p. 237, s. 

8 ; how both the offerer and the offering, p. 422, s. 15 
Christian era, p. 17, n. 4 ; called the Dionysian era, p. 
226, n. 5 

Christian, II. king of Denmark, p. 583, s. 30 

III. king of Denmark, p. 583, s. 31 

VI. king of Denmark, p. 867, a. 4 

William of Brandenburg, p. 749, s. 16 

Christianity, its nature, p. 39; causes and history of Its 
progress in the Ist cent. p. 19; in 2d, p. 5i; in 3d, 
p. 85; in 4th, p. 114; in 5th, p. 173; in 6th, p. 2 13, 
in 7th, p. 239; in 8th, p. 260; in 9th, p. 287; in 10th, 
p. 324; In llth, p. 345; in 12th, p. 389; in 13th, p. 
432; in 14th, p. 484; in 15th, p. 522 
Christians, their character in the early ages, pp. 20, 
41, 47, 61, 92, 124, 194, 213 

Christina, queen of Sweden, p. 742, 8. 6 ; p. 749, s. 16 
Christmas, origin in 4th cent. p. 155, s. 5 
Christophanes* pope, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 2 
Chrobates, or Croatians converted, 7th cent. p. 239, 
n. 3 

Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, 8th cent p. 272, s. 14 ; p. 
298, 8. 12 

Chromatins, bishop of Aquileia, 6th cent. p. 189, n. 
Chronicon Ale.xandrinum, p. 248, n. 3 
Chrysoloras, Manuel, 14th cent. p. 486, s. 1 
Chrysostom, John, of Constantinople, p. 130, a. 7 ; p. 

133, 8. 9. n. 3; p. 195, s. 15 
Chubb, John, deist, p. 867, s. 5 

Church, its organization and government, lat cent. p. 
33; 2d, p. 62; 3d, p. 92 ; 4th, p. 127; 5th, p. 179; 
6th, p. 219; 7th, p. 245; 8th, p. 267; 9th, p. 293; 
loth, p. 332; llth, p. .355; 12th, p. 400; 13th, p. 
443 ; 14th, p. 490 ; i5th. p. 527 
Church government, Armenian, p. 632, s. 14 

Calvinistlc baptist, p, 696, s. 22 

Dutch reformed, p. 676, s. 29 

English episcopal, p. 669, &c. n.; p. 831, a. 26 

French protestant, p. 665, s. 15 

— Georgian, p. 630, s. 10 

— — Greek, p. 627 

Independent, p. 672, s. 21 

— — » Lutheran, p. 638, s. 4; p. 792, s. 14; p. 870, s. 16 

Mennonite, p. 858, s. 4 

Monophysite or Jacobite, p. 631, s. 11 

. Nestorian, p. 633, s. 15 

Presbyterian, p. GG4, s. 12; p. 832,8. 27; p. 

825, 8. 22 ; n. 

Quaker, p. 852, 8. 12 ; p. 853 

Romish, p. 658, &c. p. G05, See. p. 752, Sec. 

— Russian, p. 630, s. 9 : p. 782, s. 5 

Schwenckfeldlan, p. 646, s. 24 

Scotch, p. 825, n. p. 668, n. 

Swi8.s, p. 662, 8. 10 

Churches (buildings), history of, p. 43, s. 6 ; p. 73, s. 8 ; 
p. 105, s. 2; p. 164, s. 2; p. 234, 8. 4; p. 254, s. 2 ; p. 
384, 8. 3 

Chytrajus, David, p. 640, s. 9 

Cimbrians, heard the gospel in 7tb cent. p. 240, s. 3 
Circumcelliones, sect in 4th cent. p. 1 58, 8.5; n. 4 
Circumcised, the Pasagini, 12th cent. p. 430, s. 14 
Cirta, plate &o. belonging to the church of, p. 105, n. 
Cistercians, monks, llth cent. p. 369, s. 25; 12th, p. 
407, 8. 17 

Civil law, p. 398, s. 6 ; p. 443, s. 10 

Clarendon, constitutions of, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 12 

Clarius, Isidorus, p. 620, s. 26 

Clarke, Samuel, p. 874, s. 27 

Claude, John, p. 745, s. 12 ; p. 781, s. 3 

Claudius, emperor, 3d cent. p. 88, s. 7 

of Turin, 9th cent. p. 301, s. 14 

an Arlan, p. 700, s. 3 

Mamertus, poet, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Clausenburg, seat of Socinians, p. 712, s. 23 
Clemangis, Nicolaus de, 15th cent. p. 640, s. 24 
Clemens Romanus, Ist cent. p. 37, s. 18 

Alexandrinus, 2d cent. p. 59, s. 6; p. 64, s. 6 

Clement, a Scot, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3; p. 285, s. 2 
' II. pope, llth cent. p. 356, s. 3 

III. antipope, llth cent. p. 366, s. 18 

III. pope, 12th cent p. 406, s. 14; p. 413, n. 

IV. pope, 18th cent. p. 447, a 12 ; p. 408, n. 

V. pope, 14th cent. p. 449, s. 16; p. 474, s. 2; 

p. 492, 8. 4 ; p. 510, n.; p. 519, s. 6; p. 520, s. 9 
VI. pope, 14th cent, p. 494, s. 11 


Clement, VII. pope, 14th cent. p. 495, s, 14 

VIII. pope, p. 529, 8. 4 

IX. pope, p. 739, 8. 1 

X. pope, p. 739, 8. 1 

XI. pope, p. 739, 8. 1 

XII. pope, p. 868, 8. 7 

Clementina, spurious, p. 37, 8 . 19 
Clerc, John le, p. 843, 8. 9 

Clergy, character and state of, in 1st cent. p. 33 ; in 
2d, p. 63; in 8d, p. 92; in 4th, p. 127; in 5th, p. 182; 
in 6th, p. 220; in 7th, p. 246 ; iu 8th, p. 267; in 9th, 
p. 293; in 10th, p. 332; In llth, p. 355; in 12th, p. 
400, 406; in 13th, p. 443; In 14th, p. 490; in i5th, p. 
627; popish, p. 561, p. 609, p. 756; Lutheran, 17tl) 
cent. p. 791, p. 799 
Clerks, apostolical: set? Jesuates 

regular, new orders, p. 615, s. 17 

Theatins, p. 01.5, s. 17 

■ of St. Paul, or Barnabltca, p. 615, s. 17 

of St. Mnjoll or of Somapquo, p. 6i5, .s. 17 

of common life, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 22 

Cloisters, subjected to the pope, in llth cent. p. 368, 
s. 21 

Clovis, king of the Salil, converted, 5th cent. p. 174, s. 5 
Cluniacensians, monks, 10th cent. p. 337, s. 10; llth, p. 

368, 8. 23; Pith, p. 406, s. 15 
Coblai, Tartar emperor, 13th cent. p. 432, s. 2 
Cocceius, John, p. 813, s. 7 ; p. 832 s. 29 
Cochin Chino, missions to, p. 716, s. 

CoehlsBUs, John, p. 017, s. 21 
Codde, Peter, p. 772, s. 44 
Codinus, George, 15th cent. p. 538, s. 23 
Coolestine, bishop of Romo, 5th cent. p. 175, s. 6, n. 3; 
p. 189, n. 

IX. pope, 12th cent. p. 403, s. 8; p. 413, n. 

HI. pope, 12th cent. p. 406, s. 14; p. 413, n. 

V. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 16 > 

Eremites, 13th cent. p. 468, s. 38 

Ccelestines, order of, 13th cent. p. 449, g. 16 
Coelestius, the Pelagian, 5th cent. p. 208, s. 23 
Coenobites, what, p. 148, s. 15; p. 369, s. 24 
Cogitosu.s, an Iri.sh monk, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Cointe, Charles le, p. 762, s. 31 

Coiremchan, Tartar king, p. 3.61, s. 7 

Colchians, state of, p. 630, s. 10 

Collatius, Peter Apollonius, 15ih cent. p. 546, n. 

Collegia pietatis, p. 799, s. 26 

Collegiants, sect, p. 862, s. 5 

College de Propaganda, p. 713, s. 4 

Collins, Anthony, p. 867, s. 5 

Collyridians, sect in 4th cent. p. 172, s. 25 

Cologne, heretics there, 14th cent. p. 518, s. 4 

Columba, monk of Iona, 6th cent. p. 214, n. 1 

Columbanus, an Irish monk and missionary in 6th cent. 

p. 214, s. 2 ; p. 221, s. 5; p. 227, s. 9 ; p. 240, s. 3 
Combat, judicial, 9th cent. p. 319, s. 3; llth cent. p. 
883, 8. 1 

Combe, Francis de la, p. 776, s. 49 
Oombefis, Francis, p. 762, s. 82 
Comforted, the more perfect Cathari, p. 426, s. 6 
Commentators, the principal in 2d cent. p. 67, s. 4 ; in 
3d, p. 100, s. 5; in 4th, p. 144, s. 4 ; in 5th, p. 191, s. 3; 
in 6th, p. 230. s. 3; in 7tb, p. 251, s. 2 : see Theology 
exegetlc. 

Commodianus, a poet, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Commodus, emperor, 2d cent. p. 51, s. 1 ; p. 57, s. 7 
Community of goods in primitive church, p. 20, s. 5 
Comnena, Anna, Greek historian, 12th cent. p. 396, n. 7 
Conclave, Romish, p. 606, s. 1 
Concordat, the German, 12th cent. p. 403, s. 6 

the French, 16th cent. p. 560, s. 7 

Concubinage of the clergy, in 3d cent. p. 93, s. G ; in 
the 10th, p. 336, s. 10; in the llth, p. 862, s. 12 
Confederal^, the lower class of Cathari, p. 426, s. 6 
Conferences, Hampton court, p. 820, s. 19 

-• with peplsts at RatUbon, Newburg, 

Rhoinfels, and Thorn, p. 745, s. 12 

Lutheran and Reformed, at l^eipsic, 

Cassel, and Thorn, p. 787, p. 796, n. 

Confessions, private to priests, 5th cent. p. 197* •• 3; 
13th, p. 469, 8. 2 

— — — • of faith, Armenian, p. 838, s. 2 

the Augsburg; see Augsburg 

Belgic, p. 672, s. 22 

— English, xxxix articles, p. 596, 8. 9{ n. 8; 

p. 826, n. 


General baptist, p. 697, s. 23 
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Confetsions, of Qredc church, p. 628, s. 6 
. of Independents, Savoy, p. 822, g. 21 

of Lutheran church, p. G37, h* 2 

Mennonite, p. 691, s. 1 1 

— Particular baptist, p. 696, s. 22 

Presbyterian, Westminhtcr, p. 826, n. 

Quaker, p. 862, s. II 

Tetrapolitan, p. 688, n. 

of Zwingli, p. 688, n. 

Confessors, who, p. 24, s. 19 
Confirmation, rite of, p. 44, s. 8 ; p. 106, s. 4 
Conformists, English, p. 669, s. 17 
Conformities with Christ, in St. Francis, p. 499, s. 21 
iConfhclus, worship of, p. 720, s. 14; p. 866 s. 3 
v^ngal, Irish monk, 6th cent. p. 221, n. 2 
l^ngo, king of, converted, 15th cent. p. 522, s. 2 
^ngregationalists, p. 822, s. 21: tee Independents 
Congregations, at Rome, p. 606, s. 2 

de Propaganda, p. 713, s. 1 

■ I . of priests for foreign missions, p. 714, 

8. 3 

of the holy sepulchre, p. 714, s. 3 

on the council of Trent, p. 618, s. 22 

— do Auxiliis gratiie, p, 626, s. 41 ; p. 767, 

s. 37 

Conon, of Tarsus, his sect, 6th cent. p. 238, s. 10; p. 
248, n. 

Conrad III. German emperor, 12th cent. p. 392, s. 9 

duke of Masovia, )3th cent. p. 43-5, s. 9 

of Lichtenau, 1 3th cent. p. 440, s. 5 

>of Marpurg, inquisitor, 13th cent. p. 467 n.; p. 

478, s. 6 

Conscience, cases of, treated, 14th cent. p. .51.5, s. 7 
Consecration of churches, 2d cent. p. 72, s. 3 ; 3d, p. 

105, s. 2; 4th, p. 154, s. 2 
Consociation of churches, p. 35, s. 14 
Consensus repetitus, Lutheran, p. 797, s. 22 

of Sendomir, p. 673,. s. 23 

Constance, council of, i6th cent. p. 528. s. 3 
Constans I. emperor, 4th cent. p. 119, s. 1 ! ; p. 159, s. 6 

II. emperor, 7th cent. p. 257, s. 8 

Constantine I. or the Great, p. 1 16, s. 6; gives lil>erty to 
Christians, p. 116, s. 6; his conversion, p. 116, s. 7; 
abolishes Paganism, p. 117, s. 7 ; sees a luminous 
cross, p. 118, 8. 9; his regulations for the church, p. 
119, 8. 10; p. 127; his letter to Arlus and Alexander, 
p. 161, s. 11; abolition of sacrifices by, p. 117, n. 
forged donation of p. 27L n. 

11. emperor, 4th cent. p. 1 19, s. 2 

IV. Pogonatus, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 2 

— — pope, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

— Copronymus, Greek emperor, 8th cent. p. 

264, 8. 1; p. 282, 8. 12 

or Cyril, missionary, 9th cent. pT?288, s. 3 

— Porphyrogenltus, 10th cent. p. 329, s. 1 
. . ' Monomachus, i Ith cent. p. 378, s. 13 

Uarmenopulus, Greek writer, Tith cent. 

p. 409, s. 22 

Manasses, 12th cent. p. 396, n. 7 

Melitcniota, 13th cent. p. 463, s. 43 

Const6.ntinople, patriarchate of, p. 128, s. 3; p. 627, s. 2; 
p. 781, s. 3 ; the patriarch’s contest with the Roman 
pontiff in the 4th cent, p, 130, s. 7; in 5th cent. p. 179, 
8. 1; &c. in 6th, p. 219, s. 1; in 7th, p. 245, s. 1 ; taken 
by the Turks, a.o. 1453, p. 524, s. 2 
Constantinopolitan councils, general, A.n. 381, p. 130, 
S. 7 ; A.D. 663, p. 231, S. 9, n. 1 ; a.D. 680, p. 257, s. 8, 
n. 3; A.D. 692, or in Trullo, p. 259, s. 12; a d. 754, p. 
282, 8. 12 ; A.D. 842, p. 310, s. 15 ; A.D. 861, p. 316, s. 
27 ; A.n. 869, p. 317, s. 29; a.d. 879, p. 317, s. 31 
Constantins, Chlorus, p. 1 14, s. 1; p. 1 15, s. 3 

— I. emperor, 4th cent. p. 119, s. 11 

^ a Greek in Siam, p. 717, s. 8 

Constitutions of Clarendon, I2th cent. p. 404, s. 12 

— — — of Apostles: see Apostolic canons 

Consubstantiation, 11th cent. p. 379, s. >3; doctrine of, 
p. 674, 8. 12 ; p. 676, s. 29 ; divides the Reformers, p. 
681, 8. 27; p. 688, n. tee Sacramentarian controversy 
Contra-Remonstrants, p. 838, s. 1 
Controv^ies among Christians; in 1st cent. p. 41, 
p. 411; in 2d, p. 68; in 3d, p. 103; in 4th, p. 149; in 
6th, p. 196 ; in 6th, p. 231 ; in 7th, p. 253; in 8th, p. 
2G4, p. 272 ; in 9th, p. 310; In 10th, p. 341; in 11th, p. 
378; in 12th, p. 421; in 13th, p. 473; in 14th, p. 496, p. 
502 ; in 16th, p. 648, p. 662 

— in the Romish church, in 16th cent. p. 

622, s. 30 ; in 17th, p. 767, s. 37; in 18th, p. 868, s. 9 


Controversies in Lutheran church. In 16th cent. p. 645, 
8. 20; in 17th, p. 795, s. 20 ; in 18th, p. 871, s. 20 

in Reformed churches, in 16th cent. p. 659, 

8. 4 ; p. 667, 8. 16, &o. in 17th, p. 814, s. 10 ; p. 831, s. 
26; in 18th, p. 873, s. 24 

Conventual brethren, the laxer Franciscans, p. 605, s. 
34; p. 766. s. 24 

Converted brethren, the lay Grandmontains, p. 307, s. 26 
Convocation, English, p. 677, s. 31 
Cooper, Ahthony Ashly, p. 727, s. 22 
Coornhart, Theodore Volckh, p. 814, n. 5 
CopiatiB, what their office, p. 92, s. 5 
I Copts, state of, p. 631, s. 12 ; missions to, p. 608, s. C; p. 
I 783, 8. 6 

Corbinian, bishop of Freysir.gen, 8th cent. p. 262, s. 5 

Cordt, Christian Bartholomew de. p. 865, s. 4 

Cornelius, bishop of Rome, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Corporation act, p. 831, s. 25 

Corrupticolie, sect, in 6th cent. p. 237. s. 9 

Cortesius, Paul, 15th cent. p. 557, s. 10 

Corvey, school of, p. 266, n. 4 

Corvinus, John, p. 807, s. 87 

Cosmas, Indicopleustes, 6th cent. p. 219, s. 5 

of Jerusalem, 8th cent. p. 273, s. 17 

Cosmo de Medicis, 15th cent. p. 526, s. 4 
Cotelior, John, Baptist, p. 764, s. 32 
Councils, none in 1st cent. p. 35, s. 14, n. 5; originated 
in 2d cent. p. 63 ; at first provincial 

general or oeoumcnical, p. 127. s. I 

the first, A.D. 325, at Nice, p. 161, s. II 

the second, a.d. 381, at Constantinople, p. 

130, 8. 7 

the third, a d. 4.31. st Enhesns, p. 200, s, 8, n. 4 

the fourth, a.d. 451, at Chalcedon, p. 205, s. 15 

the fifth, A.D. 653, at Constantinople, p. 231, 

B. 9 

the sixth, a.d. 680, at Constantinople, p. 257, 

8.8 

the seventh, a.d. 691, in Trullo, p. 2.')9, s. 12 

other principal councils were, a.d. 754, at 

Constantinople, p. 282, s. 12; a.d. 782, at Nice, p. 
382, s. 13; a.o. 794, at Frankfurt, p. 283, s. 14; a.d. 
842, at Constantinople, p. 310, s. 15; a.d. 861, at Con- 
stantinople, p. 316, s. 27; a.d. 869, at Constantinople, 
p. 317, 8. 29; A.D. 879, at Constantinople, p. 310, s. 
15; A. D. 1095, at Placentia, p. 347, s: 5 ; a.d. 1095, at 
Clermont, p. 347, s. 5 ; a.d. 1215, in the Lateran, p. 
449, s. 18; a.d. 1249, at Lyons, p. 447, s. 11; a.d. 1274, 
at Lyons, p. 448, s. 13; a.d. 131 1, at Vienne, p. 518, s. 
4; A.o. 1409, at Fisa, p. 528, 8.2; a.d. 1414, at 
Constance, p. 528, s. 3 ; a.o. 1431, at Basil, p. 632, s. 
11; and a.d. 1438, at Ferrara and Florence, p. 533,8. 13 

of Pisa and Milan, a.d. 1511, p. 560, n. 4 

the Lateran, a.d. 1512, p. 560, n 4; a.d. 1725, 

p. 868, 8. 7 

of Trent, a.d. 1546, p. 59-3, s. 14, ke ., 

their power in 8th cent. p. 273, s. 16; in 9th, 

p. 31 1, 8 16, n. 2 ; in i5th, p. 528, s. 4 ; p. 532, s. 10 ; 
their powers at a later period, p. 561, s. 9 

general, demanded, p. 575, s. 18 : p. 580, s. 

33 ; p. 590, s. 8 ; p. 582, s. 13 
Covenants of God, theory of, p. 834, s. 83 
Court, Romish, p. 606, s. 2 ; p. 868, s. 7 

of High Commission, p. 670. n. 2 

Cranmer, Thomas, archbishop, p. 683, s. 41 
Crantz, Albert, of Rostoch, 16th cent. p. 647, n. 
Crassus, Damianus, 15th cent. p. 547, n. 

Crautwald, Valentine, p. 646, s. 23 
Creaticolse, a sect in 6th cent. p. 237, s. 8 
Creed, Apostles’, p. 40, s. 4 

Nicene, p. 161, s. 11 ; p. 162, n. 1 

CreU, Nicholas, p. 656, s. 43 
Samuel, p. 862, n. 2 

Crescens, opposed Christianity, 2d cent. p. 58. s. 8 
Cresconlus, bishop in Africa, 7th cent. p. 249, s. 6 
Croatlans, enlightened, 9th cent. p. 288, n. 4 
CromweU, Oliver, p. 744, a. 10; p. 825, s. 22 
Crosier, the lltuus of augurs, p. 153, s. 1, n. 4 
Cross, sign of the, p. 106, s. 5 ; p. 143, n. 1 
Cruoiger, Caspar, p. 657, s. 46 

Crusaoes in 10th cent. p. 328, s. 10 ; in lltb, p. 346, a. 
4 ; in 12th. p. 892, s. 9 ; p. 393, s. 11 ; in 13th, p. 433, 
s. 8 ; in 14th, p. 484, s. 1 
Crypto-Calvinists, p. 652, s. 37 
Cudworth, Ralph, p. 735, s. 33 ; p. 814, s. 9 
Cuiper, Francis, p. 863, s. 2 
Cumberland, Richard, p. 814, s. 9 
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Cummianus, Irish monk, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 
Cummeneua Albus, Irish monk, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

Cup, denied to the laity, 16th cent. p. 631, s. 8 i p. 649, 
8. 3 

Curcellseus, Stephen, p. 843, s. 9 

Cursus Academicus, in )3th cent. p. 439, s. 4 

Curtius, Sebastian, p. 787, s. 6 

Cusanus, Nicolaus, 15th cent. p. 540, s. 24 

Cuthbert, English monk, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Cyclus Paschalis, of Dionysius Exiguus, p. 22fi, n. 5 
Cyprian, bishop hf Carthage, 3d cent. p. 88, s. 6 ; p. 90, 
8. 11 ; p. 92, n. 1 ; p. 96, s. 8 ; p. 102, s. 8 

Gallic monk, 6th cent. p. 22, n. 

Cyran, St. abbot of: tee Hauranne 
Cyriacus of Ancona, 16th cent. p. 526, s. 3 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, 4th cent. p. 133, s. 9 

bishop of Alexandria 5th cent. p. 183, s. 10, n. 3; 

p. 200, 8. 7 ; p. 198, s. 4, n. 7 

monk, of Palestine, 6th cent. p. 226, n. 

missionary, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3 

Lucaris, of Constantinople, p. 780, s. 2 

Contari, of Berrheea, p. 780, s. 2 

Cyrus, bishop of Alexandria, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 
Czechowicz, Martin, p. 712, s. 24 

D'Achery. Luke, p. 761, s. 31; p. 763, s. 32 
Dado or Audoenus of Rouen, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 3 ; p. 
250, n. 

Dailamites, heard the gospel, 8th cent. p. 2G0, n. 1 
Dalll^, John, p. 817, 8. 14 
Dalmatians, enlightened, 9th cent. p. 289, s. 4 
Damascenus, John, 8th cent. p. 26G, s. 2 ; p. 274, s. 17 
Damascius, a philosopher, 6th cent. p. 179, s. 5; p. 
216, 8. 2 

Damasus I. bishop of Rome, 4lh cent. p. 129, s. 5; p. 
141, 8. 10, n. 2 

11. pope, 1 1th cent. p. 356, s. 4 

Dambrowka, daughter of the duke of Bohemia, iOth 
cent. p. 325, s. 4 

Damianus and Damianists, 6th cent. p. 238, s. 10 
Danoers, a sect, 14th cent. p. 520, s. 8 
Danes, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 2; 10th cent. p. 
326, s. 7; incline to the reformed, p. 673, s. 26; p. 
810, 8. 1 

Dannhauer, John Conrad, p. 792, s. 15 

Daniel, bishop of Winchester, 8th cent. p. 262, n. 2 

Gabriel, p. 765, n. 1 

Danish East India missions, p. 867, s. 4 
Dante, Alighieri, l4th cent p. 488, s. 4 
Dantzigers, Mennonites, p. 8.58, s. 3 
Darnly, Lord Henry, p. 668, n. 

Daughters of charity, p. 768, s. 27 ; p. 712, s. 23 
David, metropolitan of China, 8th cent. p. 200, n. I 

successor to Trester John, Tith cent. p. 392, s. 

7 } p. 395, 8. 3 

Dinant, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 12 

de Augusta, monk, 1 3th cent. p. 468, n. 

George or Jorris, p. 097, s. 24 

or Davides, Francis, p. 708, n. 3 

Deaconesses, their otlice, p. 34, s. 10 
Deacons, in 1st cent. p. 34, s. 10; in 2d, p. 62, s. 1 ; in 
3d, p. 92, 8. 5; in 4th, p. 131, s. 8 ; in 5th, p. 182, s. 7 
Decius, emperor, 3d cent, persecutor, p. 86, s. 7 ; p. 
87, 8. 3 

Philip of Pisa, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Decrees of God : tee Predestination, also, p. 422, s. 18 
Decretal epistles, forged in 9th cent. p. 296, s. 8 

of Gregory IX. p. 443, s. 10 

Decretum of Gratian, 12th cent. p. 399, s. 6 

Degrees academic, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 4 

Deists, in 16th cent. p. 603, 8. 5, n. 1; in 17tb, p. 72G, 8. 

21 ; p. 829, 8. 22 ; in 18tb, p. 867, 8. 6 
Deities, the Pagan, p. 8. s. 9 
Delitiosi, Bernhard, Uth cent. p. 501, 8. 24 
Demas, mentioned by Paul, p. 45, s. I 
Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, dd cent. p. 104, s. 14 

Cydonius, Uth cent. p. 508, n. 

Chrysoloras, Uth cent. p. 638, n. 

Demiurge of oriental philosophy, p. 30, 8. 9 
Demoniacs, in 4th cent. p. 145, 8. 8 
Denk, John or Hans, p. 687, n. 1 
Denmaric, reformation in, p. 683, s. 30 
Deoduin or Theoduin, 11th cent. p. 374, n* 

Desiderius, bishop of Vienne, 6th cent. p. 217, n. 6 

bishop oi Cahorg, 7th cent. p. 249, s. 6 

■ king of Lombards, 8th cent. p. 270, 8. 9 

Deurhoff,\raUam, p. 873, s. 26 


Devay, Matthew, p. 674, 8. 25 
Dezius, John, Jesuit, p. 746, s. 13 
Diaconi, among the Cathari, p. 426, b. 6 
Diadochus, bishop in Ulyricum, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Dialectics, cultivated, in Uth cent. p. 353, 8. 6; in 
12th, p. 399, 8. 8; In 13th, p. 471, s. 7 ; in Uth, p. 
489, 8. 7 ; in 1.5th, p. 527, 8. 7 
Dictates of Hildebrand, p. 359, s. 9, n. 3 
Didymus of Alexandria, 4th cent. p. 135, a. 10 
Dieu, John de, canonised, p.778, 8. 62 
Dinus Mugcllanus, jurist, Uth cent. p. 510, n. 

Dioceses episcopal, origin of, p. 35, s. 1 3 
Diocletian, emperor, 4th cent persecutor, p. 114, s. 1 ; 
p. 1 15, 8. 4 

Diodorus or Theodorus, bishop of Tarsus, 4tij cent. p. 
135, n. 3 

Diognetus, letter to, p. 39, n. 

Dion Cassius, historian, 3d cent. p. 90, s. 1 
Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 2d cent. p. 66, n.; p. 102, 
s. 8 

or Denys, bishop of Paris, 3d cent. p. 86, s. 7 

the Great, bishop of Alexandria, 3d cent. p. 

95, 8. V, n. 2 ; p. 102, s. 8 

bishop of Romo, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Areopagita, p. 147, s. 12 

Exiguus, 6th cent. p. 226, s. 9 

a Ryckel, 16th cent. p. 542, s. 24 

Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent. p. 204, s. 14; 
p. 205, s. 15 

Diotrephes, 1st cent. p. 45, s. 1 
Dlppel, John Conrad, p. 805, s. 33 
Discalceati: tee Barefooted 
Disciples, the seventy of Christ, p. 18, s. 5 
Disputations, public, p. 754, s. 12 
Dissenters, English; tee Puritans, Nunconformists, 
Independents, &c. 

Diversions, lawfulness of, p. 803, s. 31 
I Docetce, Gnostic sect, described, p. 77, s. 7 

sect in Cth cent. p. 237, s. 8 

Doctrine, secret, of early Christians, p. 41, s. B 

twofold, or twofold rule of life, p. 69, s. 11 ; 

p. 146, s. 10; p. 231, - 
Dodwell, Henry, p. 832, l, 26 
Dolet, Stephen, p. 603, s. 6 
Dominic, St. 13th cent. p. 451, s. 24 
Dominicans, monks, )3th cent. p. 45I,s. 22; Uth, p. 
497, 8 . 18 ; 10th, p. 562, s. 12 ; p. 026, 8 . 41 ; p. 767, 8. 
37 ; p. 868, 8. 9 

Domitlan, emperor, Ist cent, persecutor, p. 23, s. 5 ; p. 
27, 8 . 15 

Domitilla, Flavia, martyr, Ist cent. p. 27, s. 16 
Donations to the clergy and monks, p. 268, s. 4 ; p 
327, 8. 9 ; p. 350, s. 10 

to the popes, p. 268, s. 5 ; p. 350, 8. 10 ; p. 

361, 8. 11 ; p. 444, 8.6 

Donatists, sect of, its history, 4th cent, p, 157 ; 5tl», p* 
197 ; 6th, p. 235 

Donatus, a Donatist bishop, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

deacon of Metz, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Bossius, chronicler, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Dorotheus, pseudo, 4th cent p. 1 36, n. 6 

bishop of Martianople, 6th cejnt. p. 186, n. 

abbot, 7th cent. p. 247, s. 5 

Dorschseus, John George, p. 792, s. 15 
Dort, synod of, p. 815, s. 11 ; p. 841, s. 6 
Dositheus, heretic, Ist cent. p. 47, s. 10 

— - bishop of Jerusalem, p. 781, s. 3 

Drabiz, Nicholas, p. 809, s. 41 

Dracontius, poet, 5th cent p. 178, s. 2; p. 189, s. 11 

Dreycr, Christian, p. 799, s. 24 

Druids, p. 31, s. 13 ; their powers and rights transferred 
to the clergy, p. 269, s. 6 
Druses of Mount Lebanon, p. 436, n. 4 

sect of, p. 634, 8. 19 

Druthmar, Christian, 9th cent. p. 301, 8. 14 
Ducas of Constantinople, an historiim, 15th cent. p. 
539, n. 

Ducenarius, what, p. 112, n, 1 
Dudycz, Andrew, p. 705, 8. 9 

Dulcinus (Doloino) of Novara, 13th cent, p 483, s. U 
Dungal, a Scot, 8tb cent. p. 266, s. 3 

monk of Paris, 9tb cent. p. 304, n. 

DUnkenspUbl, Nioolaus de, p. 536, s. 19 ; p. 643, lu 
Duns Scotus, John, Uth cent. p. 508, s. 37 
Dunstan, English writer, 10th cent. p. 338, 8. 13 
Durseus or Dury, John, p. 788, s. 6 
Durand, monk of Normandy, Uth cent. p. 376, xu 
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Durand, de St. Por 9 ain, 14th cent. p. 509, a. 37 
Dutch, reformation of, p. 586, s. 84 ; p. 604, g. 6, &c. 

church, IGth cent p. 673, g> 22 ; in 17th, p* 833, 

8. 28 

Djrnainius, a writer of 6th cent. p. 239, n. • 

Eadmkr, English monk, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

Earnulpb, bishop of Rochester, i2th cent. p. 414, n. 
East Anglia, converted, 7th cent. p. 240, a. 2 
; East Saxons converted, 7th cent. p. 240, s. 2 

Easter, disputes about it In 2d cent. p. 73, 8. 9 ; in 4th, 

, p. 163, 8. 12; in 7tb, p. 2.53, 6. 6; sermons and 
laughter, p. 663, n. 3 

Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims, 9th cent, p- 304, n. 

. Ebed'Jesu, Nestorian archbishop, 9th cent. p. 324, n. 1 
Eberald, a count, 9th cent. p. 313, s. 22 
Ebeiard, of Katisbon, annalist, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 
Et^dhkes, sect, 2d cent. p. 50, s. 17 ; p. 75, s. 3 
so called, 11th cent. p. 383, s. 19 
; Ecbert, abbot of St. Florin, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

EccArd or Aycord, Henry, 14th cent. p. 519, s, 6 
Ecclesiastical history cultivated, p. 616, s. 19; p. 640, 
B. 9s p. 731, 8. 27 
Echelicnsis, Abraham, p. 779, s. 2 
Eck, John, p. 568, 8. 5 ; p. 417, s. 21 
Eclectic philosophy, p. 1 2, a. 25 ; p. 59, s. 7 

philosophers, p. 737, s. 37 ; p. 790, s. 11 

Economical method of disputing, p. 86, s. 4 ; p. 102, 
s. 10 

Ecthesls of Heraclius, 7th cent. p. 256, s. 7 
Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, 13th cent, 
p. 468, n. 

Edward VI. of England, p. 596, s. 9 
Egbert, archbishop of York, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3 
Egiuhard, secretary to Charlemagne, 9th cent. p. 276, 
8. 18; p. 292, 8. 6; p. 300, 8. 14 
Eichstadt, a bishopric in 8th cent. p. 261, s. 3 
Elcesaitcs, sect, 2d cent. p. 76, s. 5 
Elder son, among the Cathari, what, p. 426, s. 6 
Election, doctrine of:see Grace 
' Elias, archbishop of Crete, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

II. and HI. Hestoriau patriarchs of Mosul, p. 

784, 8. 8 

Eligius, or Eloi, bishop, 7th cent. p. 246, s. 2 ; p. 249, 
s. 6 ; controversy respecting his sermon, p. 251, n. 
Eliot, John, p. 726, s. 20 

I Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, 8th cent. p. 280, s. 8 
Elizabeth, queen of England, p. 596, s. 9 ; p. 669, s. 17 

abbess of Uervorden, p. 864, s. 3 

of Schonaugen, I2th cent. p. 414, n.; p. 414, 

8. 2 

Elmacin, George, Arabic historian, 13th cent. p. 438, 
8. 1 

Elpidius Rusticus, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Elxai, heretic, 2d cent. p. 76, s. 5 
Emanuel 11. Pala'ologus, 1 4th cent. p. 508, n. 

Empire, Roman, stato of, at Christ's birth, p. 7, s. 2 ; 
favourable to the propagation of Christianity, p. 7, s. 
4 ; its civil and ecclesiastical divisions and provinces 
in 4tb cent. p. 128, s. 3 
Emser, Jerome, p. 617, s. 21 

Eucratites, sect, in 2d cent. p. 77, s. 9 ; in 4th cent, 
p. 167, 8. 1 

Engelbert, monk, 13th cent. p. 469, n. 

Engelbusius, Theodoric, 15th cent p. 543, n. 

England, when first converted, p. 52, s. 4, n. 4; 
reformation in, p. 586, s. 34; p. 591, s. 1 1; p. 596, s. 9 

church of, in 16th cent. pp. 596, 668, &c.; 

in 17th cent. pp. 744, 813, 819, 872 
Enuodius, bishop of Pavia, 6th cent. p. 178, s. 2 ; p. 
219, 8. 2 ; p. 226, s. 9 

Eon, an enthusiast, 12th cent. p. 431, 8. 16 
Epbesine general council, a.o. 431, p. 202, 8. 10 | 

council of robbers, a.d. 449, p. 204, s, 14 

Ephraim Syru8, 4tb cent. p. 135, s. 9, n. 1 

patriarch of Antioch, Cth cent p. 224, n. 

Episcopius, Simon, p. 840, s. 6 

Epictetus, Stoic philosopher, 2d cent p. 58, s. 3 i 

Epicureans, p. 1 1, b. 21 ; p. 31, 8. 12 ; p. 58, s. 3 ! 

Epiphanius, bishop in Cyprus, 4th cent p. 133, s. 9; p. 
134, n. 1 

— bishop of Constantinople, Gtla cent p. 

224, n. 

Scholaetleus, cceleBiastical historian, 6th 

cent. p. 228, n. 

i Epiphany, day of, fixed in 4th cent p. 155, s. 5 
Episcopacy ttee bisbtjps 


Epistles : tee Decretal epistles 
Erasmus, Desiderius, p. 559, s. 3 
Erchembert or Hcrembeit, historian, 9th cent p. 305, n. 
Eremites or Hermits, in 3d cont. p. 100, s. 3; in 4th, p. 
148, 8. 16; In 5th, p. 193, s. il 

brethren of St William, 13th cent. p. 460, 

8. 19 

Erfhrth, a bishopric in 8th cent. p. 261, s. 3 
Eric IX. king of Sweden, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 8 
Ernest Justinian, p. 722, s. 17 

landgrave of Hesse, p. 745, s. 12; p. 749, s. 16 

Duke of Saxe Gotha, p. 783, s. 6; p. 797, n. 

Ertang, the gospel of the Manichseans, p. 109, s. 9 
Esaias, of Cyprus, writer, 16th cent. p. 639, n. 

Essenes, Jewish sect P* 14, s. 7; p. 15, s. 9 
Espenca^us, Claud, p. 417, s. 21 

Essential truths of Christianity, pp. 788, 798, 807, 830» 
853, 859, 866, 872 
Estius, William, p. 763, s. 32 
Etheibcrt king of Kent 6th cent, p, 213, s. 2 

or Ethelwerd, English historian, 10th cent 

p. 331, 8. 5 

Etherius, bishop of Axuma, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 
Ethiopians, converted, 4th cent. p. 124, s. 20 
Evagrius, arclideacon of Constantinople, 4th cent. p. 
137, n. 

a Gallic presbyter, 6th cent. p. 192, s. 7 

Scholasticus, ecclesiastical historian, 6tb 

cent. p. 224, s. 8 

Evangelists, who so called, p. 32, s. 2 
Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, 5th cent. p. 187, s. 11; p. 
193, s. JO 

Euchites or Messalians, 4th cent. p. 171, s. 24; 12tb 
cent. p. 424, s. 1 

Eudocia, empress and w riter, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 
Eudoxia, empress, opposed Chrysostom, p. 195, s. 15 
Eudoxius, bishop of Constantinople, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 
Everlasting gospel of Joachim, 13th cent. p. 454, s. 28 
Eugene 11. pope, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

111. pope, 12th cent. p. 294, n. 9 ; p. 392, s. 9 ; 

p. 403, s. 8 ; p. 414, n. 

IV. pope, I5th cent. p. 532, s. 11 

Eugonius, orclibishop of Toledo, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 
Eugyppius, monk of Italy, 6lh cent. p. 228, n. 

monk of Africa, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Eulogius, presb^'ter of Antioch, Cth cent. p. 223, s. 8 

of Corduba, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Eunapius, pagan philosopher, 4th cent. p. 123, s. 17 
Eunornius and Eunomians, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 
Evodius, bishop in Africa, 5th cent. p. 189, u. 4 
Eusebians, a party in 4th cent. p. 166, s. 16 
Eusebius Pamphili, bishop of Ceesarea, 4th cent. p. 123, 
8. 17 ; p. 13) , B. 9 ; p. 153, s. 23 ; works of his recently 
discovered, p. 132, n. 

bishop of Eicomedia, Arian, 4th cent. p. 137, 

n. ; p. 161, g. 11 

bishop of Emessa, 4th cent, p. 137, n. 

of Vercelli, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

of Doryleum, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

of Thessalonica, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Eustathians, sect in 4tb cent. p. 150, s. 19 
Eustathius of Antioch, 4th cent. p. 135, s. 9; p. 136^ 
n. 5 

of Armenia, 4th cent. p. 160, s. 19 

of Sebaste, 4th cent. p. 162, u. 1 

of Syria, 5th cent. p. 187, n. 

— — Latin writer, 6th cent. p. 189, n. 

of Thessalonica, 12th cent p. 396, s. 1 ; p. 

409, 8. 22 

Eustratius of Constantinople, Cth cent. p. 225, n. 

e.\po8itor of Aristotle, 1 2th cent. p. 409, s. 22 

Euthalius, deacon in Egypt, 5th <;ent. p. 186, n. 
Eutherius, archbishop of Tyanea, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Euthymius, bishop of Constantinople, 10th cent. p. 841, 
8. 7 

Zigabenus, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22 

Eutropius, bishop of Valeiusia, Cth cent. p. 229, n. 
Eutyches, heretic, 5th cent. p. 186, n. ; p. 204, s. 14. n. 4 
Eutychians, sect, 5th cent. p. 204, s. 13 : see Mono- 
physites 

Eutychius, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent* p. 225, n. 

^ bishop of Alexandria, lOth cent. p. 887, s. 12 

Euzoius, Arian, bishop of Antioch, 4th certt. p. 151, n. 1 
Ewald, two English missionaries, 7th cent. p. 240, s, 8 
Exarchs, ecclesiastical, p. 128, g. 8 
Excommunication, in Ist and 2d cent. p. 41, s. 10; p. 
71, 8. 17; in 8d, p. 88, ■. 4; p. 113, s. 18; In 4th, p. 161, 
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s. H i In ftth, p. 182, n. 3 ; by priests, why^ dreaded by 
the Latins, 8th cent. p. 2G9, n. 1 i Mennonite, p. 693, 
8. 18 

Exemption of monasteries from bishops, 11th cent. p. 
368, n. 3 

— — . of the clergy from civil laws, 12 th cent. p. 

406, n. 4 

Exorcism before baptism, 8d cent. p. 100, s. 4, n. 5 
Exorcists, in 8d cent. p. 92, s. 5 
Bxpectatives, papal, 14th cent p, 492, s. 6; p. 533, s. 12 
Exposition of scriptures Theology exegetic 
Expropriation of Francisoana. p. 455. s. 31; p. 502, s. 29 
Exucontians, Arlans, 4th cent. p. IGG, s. 16 

Faber, John, bishop of Vienna, p. 617, s. 21 

Tanaquil, p. 747, s. 14 

Fabricius, John, p. 872, s. 20 

John Lewis, p, 861, s. 4 

Faculties, in universities, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 4 

Facundus, African bishop, 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 

Fagius, Paul, p. 657, s. 46 

Familists, p. 698 

Family of love, p. 698, s. 25 

Fanatics among the Greeks, 12th cent. p. 423, s. 1 

Farell, William, p. 683, s. 44 ^ 

Farnovius, Stanislaus, p, 712, s. 24 
Fastidius, Prlscus, Briton, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

Fasting, in 1st cent. p. 44, s. 10 ; in 2d, p. 83, s, 23; in 
3d, p. 106, 8. 6; in 4th, p. 156, s. 6; in 5th, p. 106, s. 2; 
number of, in 9th cent. p. 319, n. 3; on Saturdays 
begun in 10th cent. p. 342, s. 3 
Fatliers, apostolic, p. 38, s. 20; of the Oratory, p. 616, s. 
18; p. 758, s. 27; p. 766, s. 36; of the Christian doctrine, 
p. 615, 8. 17; of Soma.squo, p. 615, s. 17 
Father, how greater than Christ, disputed, 12th cent, 
p. 422, 8. 16 

Faustinus, a Luciferlan, 4th cent. p. 142, n, 

Faustus, a Manichsean, 4th cent p. 143. n, 

— — bishop of Riez, 6th cent. p. 190, n, 

disciple of St. Benedict, p. 249, n. 

Felgenhauer, Paul, p. 808, s. 40 
Fellcltas, a martyr, 3d cent. p. 87, s. 1 
' Felix, bishop of Aptunga, 4th cent. p. 157, s. 3 

I, bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 190, n. 

III. bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 207, s. 21 

IV. bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

- V. pope, 1.5th cent. p. 533, s. 13 

of Urgell, heretic, 8th cent. p. 286, s. 3 

English monk. 8th cent. p. 27'j, n. 

de Valois, 1.3th cent. p. 4.50. s. 20 

F6nelon, Francis Salignac de, p. 764, s. 32 
Ferdinand, King of Castile and Leon, 13th cent. p. 351, 
s. 2; p. 436, s. 10 

King of Spain, 15th cent p. 436, s. 10 

L and II. emperors, p. 590, s. 6; p. 741, s. 5 

Fernandas, Charles, of Paris, 1 6th cent. p. 546, n. 
Ferrara, council of, 15th cent. p. 533, s. 13 
Ferrerius, Vincent, 16th cent. p. 642, s. 24 
Festivals, in 1st cent. p. 43, s. 4 ; in 2d, p. 73, s. 9 ; in 
4th, p. 155, 8. 5 ; in 6th, p. 235, s. 4 ; in 7th, p. 253, s. 
2 ; in 9th, p. 318, s. 2 ; in 10th, p. 342, s. 2; in 14tb, 
p. 597, s. 2 ; in 15th, p. 552, s. 2 
Feuardent, Francis, p. 762, a. 32 
Fovre, James le, p. 684, n. 2 
Ficinus, Marsilius, 15th cent. p. C-16 n. 

Fide, Hieronymus a Sancta, 16th cent, p, 645, n. 

Fifth-monarchy men, p. 826, s. 22 

Filesao, John, p. 764, s. 32 

Fins, converted, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 3 

Finus, Hadrianus, ot Ferrara, IGth cent. p. 547, n. 

Firmilian of Cappadocia, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Fire philosophy, p. C04, s. 8; p. 641, s. 12; p. 732, s. 30; 

p. 790, s. 10; p. 808, 8.40 
First fruits or Annats, 14th cent. p. 492, s. 6 
Fisher, Samuel, a Quaker, p. 847, s. 3 
Five points, Arminian, p. 839, s. 4 ; p. 843, s. 10 
Flacius, Mattliias, p. 657, s. 46 

Flagellants, in 13th cent. p. 470, s. 3; in 14th, p. 620, s. 

7 ; in 15th, p. 555, s. 6 
Flandrians, p. 691, s. 11 ; p. 858, s. 2 
Fkvla Domitilla, martyr, Ist cent. p. 27, s. 15 
Fiavianus, bishop of Antiiaoh, 4th cent. p. 138, n. 

bishop of Constantinople, Ath cent. p. 18G, 

n. ; p. 204, 8. 14 

Flavius Clemens, & martyr. Ist cent. p. 27, s. 15 

Flemings, p. 691, s. 11 ; p. 858, s. 3 

Flemyng, Robert, of Lincoln, I5th cent. p. 545, n. 


Flodoard, historian, 10th cent. p. 331, s. 5 
Florence, council of, 15th cent. p. 633, d; 13 
Florentinus, Bravonius, English monk, 12th cent, pi 

414, n. 

Florinians, sect, 2d cent. p. 81, a. 18 
Florus, Paul Cyrus, a poet, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

biographer of Saints, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Drepanius or Magister of Lyons, 6th cent. p. 

292, 8.6; p. 301, s. 14 
Fludd, Robert, p. 601, s. 12 

Folloth, Gilbert, bishop of London, 12th cent p. 414, n. 
Folmar, monk, of Franconia, 12th cent. p. 414, ii. 
Fontevraud, order of. 12th cent. p. 407, 8. 19 
Forbes, William, p. 747, s. 14 
Porer, Lawrence, jurist, p, 740, s. 2 
Formalists, sect of philosophers, p. 400, s. 9 ' 

Formosa, Dutch missions to, p. 723, n. 2 
Formosus, pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Formula of Concord, p. 654, s. 39 ; p. 6G1, s. 8 

Consensus, p. 837, s. 37 ; p 874, s. 26 

Fortunatianus, bishop of Aquileia, 4th cent, p- 142, n. 

Fortunatus, bishop of Poictiers, 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 

Fossemhrun, Lewis de, p. 615, n. 1 

Fostoland, island of, p. 240, s. 3 

Fox. George, p. 698, n. 3; p, 815, s 1 

France, reformation in, p. 584, s. 33; p. 665, s. 15; p. 

814, s. 9; p.8ll, s. 2 
Francis St. 13th cent. p. 462, s. 25 

de Esculo, l4th cent. p. 603, s. 30 

I. King of Franco, p. 560, s. 7 ; p. 584, 8. 33 

de Paris, p. 773, s. 45; p. 869, s. 12 

Franciscans, (Fratres Minores) Minorites, p. 451, s. 22; 
p. 497, 8. 18 

Francke, Augustus Hermann, p 800, s. 27 
Francken, Christian, p. 712, s. 23 
Franckenberg, Abraham von, p. 808, s. 40 
Franco, monk of Laon, Pith cent. p. 414, n, 
Franconians, enlightened, in 7th cent. p. 240, s. 3 
Frankfort, council of, 8th cent. p. 310, s. 14 
Franks, in Gaul, converted, 5th cent, p 174, s. 5 
Fratrlcclli, sect, in 13th cent, p, 452, s. 26; in 14th, p 
500, 8. 22 ; in 15th, p. 537, s. 24 
Frauds pious, in Ist cent. p. 36, s. 17 ; In 2d, p. 70, s. 
15 ; in 3d, p. 103, s. 1 1; in 4th, p. 144, s. 3 ; In 5tli, p. 
193, 8. 11 ; 8th. p. 244, s. 8 ; 15th, p. .561, s. 8 
Freculphus of Lisieux, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 301, 
8. 14 

Fredegarius, a French historian, 7th cent, p 249, s. 6 

Scholasticus, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Frederic, archdeacon of Rorno, llth cent. p. 378, s. 10 

I. Barbarosso, German emperor, Pith cent. 

p. 264, 8.7; p. 393, 8. 1 1 ; p. 403, s. 9 

II. German emperor, 13th cent. p. 434, s. 5 { 

p. 437, 8. 3 ; p. 478, s. G 

the Wise, elector of Saxony, p. 630, s, C ; p. 

565, 8. 1 

king of Denmark, p. 583, s. 31 

HI. king of Denmark, p. 861, s, 4 

— . IV. king of Denmark, p, 867, s. 4 

III. elector Palatine, p. 665, s. 14 

V. elector Palatine and king of Bohemia, p. 

740, 8. 3 

Augustus of Saxony, and king of Poland, p, 

749, 8. 16 

William of Brandenburg, p. 787, s. 5 

John, duke of Brunswick, p. 749, s. 16 

Frederlckstadt, Arminian colony, p. 842, s. 8 
Free will ; Jtee Grace 

French nation resist the popes, p. 569, s. C ; p. 763, s. 81 
Frequent communion p. 624, s. 36 
Freysingen, a bishopric in 8th cent. p. 262, n. 5 
Friends : see Quakers 

Frieslanders, converted in 7th cent. p. 240, s. 3 ; p. 2C(^ 
8. 2; sect, p. 691. s. 11; p. 858, s. 2 
Frolich, Eva Maria, p. 809, s. 41 
Fromm, Andrew, p. 750, s, 10 
Fronto, assails Christians, 2d cent. p. 67, n. 9 
Frotharius, bishop of Toul. 9t!t cent, p . 304, n. 
Fructuosus, archbishop of Braga, 7th cent, p. 247, s. 4 
Frumentius, converts the Abyssiuians, 4th cent. p. 124| 
8.20 

Fulbert of Chartres, llth cent. p. 372, 8. 31 
Fulcherius Carnotensis, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

Fulcuin, historian, 10th cent, p. 330, 8. 6 
Fulda, monastery and school, 8th cent. p. 801 , 8* 8 
FulgenUus, of Ruspe, Africa, Gth cent. p« 826, 8 . 9 
Ferrandus, 6th cent. p. 826, 8 , 9 „ 
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Fulgiims, Paulutius. 14th cent. p. 505, 8. 34 
FuUo, Peter, 5th cent p. 206, b. 17 

Oaon jsus, John, p. 620, s. 26 

GaJauuB, or Gaianus, or Cajanus, bUhop of Antioch. 

6th cent. p. 237, §. 8 
Galanus, Clement^ p. 780, s. 2 
Galatlnus, Peter, converted Jew, 16th cent. p. 548, n. 
Gale, Theophilus, p. 735, s. 33 
Galenists, sect, p. ^9, s. 7; p. 862, s. 5 
Galerius lilaxiaiin, 4th cent, persecuteg, p. 1 1 5, s. 4 
Galfrid or Arthur, bishop of St. Asaph, Tith cent. p. 
414, n. 

or Gaulter, Vinesauf, English poet, 12 th cent. 

p. 414, n.* 

GalitoO Galilei, p. 731, 8. 26; p. 760, s. 30 
Gall St 7th cent, his life, p. 240, s. 3 

school there, 8th cent p. 266, n. 4; a protestant city, 

p. 581, n. 1 

Gallic church, liberties of, p. 560, n. 4; p. 753, s. 21, n. 4 

Gillienus, emperor, 3d cent. p. 86, s. 3; p. 83, s. 7 

Galliug, Peter, p. 582, s. 29 

Gallon, Anthony, p. 763, s. 32 

Gallus, emperor, 3d cent, persecutes, p. 88, s. 5 

German monk, 14th cent. p. 513, n 

Gamaliel, Jewish patriarch, 5th cent. p. 177, a. 4 
Garnet, Henry, Jesuit, p. 744, s. 10 
Garnier, Julian, p. 761, s. 31 
Garrlsol, Anthony, p. 818, n. 1 

Gassendi, Peter, p. 731, s. 26 ; p. 734, s. 31; p. 760, s. 30; 
p. 790, 8. 11; p. 813, 8.6 

Gaston, founder of the order of St. Anthony, 11th cent, i 
p. 371,8. 28 

Gaudanus, Cornelius Aurelius, p. 561, n. 3 
Gaudentiua of Brescia, 4th cent. p. 143, n. 

Gauferius or Benedict of Monte Ca-«iao, p. 374, n. 
Oaufrld, chronicler, 12th cent, p. ii-*, n. 

Gauls, state of, in Istcent. p. 31, s. 13; converted in 2d 
cent. p. 53, s. 5 ; in 3d, p. 86, s. 7 ; in 4th, p. 125, s. 
22; in 5th, p. 174, s. 5; 7th, p. 246, s. 2 
Gaunilo, writer, llth cent. p. 354, a. 7 
Gazarl, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 2 

or Paulicians, llth cent. p. 385, s. 2 

Gebhard, archbishop of Cologne, p. 639, s. 7 
Guiler, John, a preacher, loth cent. p. 546, n. 

Gt'lse, heard the gospel, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1 
Gelasius I. bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

of Cyzicus, 5th cent. p. 185, s. 10, n. 4 

II. pope, 12th cent. p. 402, s. 5; p. 414, n. 

Geneva, p. 603, s. 1 1; p. 814, s. 10; p. 837, s. 37 
Genghiskan, Tartar emperor, 12th cent. p. 392, s. 7; p. 
395, 8.3 

Gennadlus of Marseilles, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Genseric, Vandal king in Africa, an Arlan, persecutes, 
p. 198, 8.4 

i Gentilis, Valentine, p. 702, s. 6 
George, bishop of Laodicea, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

monk of Galatia, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

bishop of Alexandria, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Syncellus, of Constantinople, 8tb cent. p. 274, 

8. 17 

Haraartolus, 9th cent. p. 299, n. 

archbishop of Nicomedia, 9th cent. p. 300, n. 

of Corcyra, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Acropolita, historian, 13th cent. p. 438, s. 1; p. 

463, 8. 43 

Pachymeres, p. 463, s. 43 

Metochita, 13th cent. p. 463, s. 43 

, of Cyprus, 13th cent. p. 463, s. 43 

Moschamper, 13th cent. p. 464, n, 

Lecapenus, 14th cent. p. .508, n. 

Codinus, Curopalates, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 23 

^ OemisUus Plato, a PlatonUt, 15th cent. p. 537, 

S.23 

or Gregory, Hermonyraus or Charitonymus, 

15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Phranza, historian, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 23 

or ScholariuB, bishop of Constantinople, 15tb 

cent. p. 537, s. 23 

of Brandenburg, p. 581, n. I 

Georgians, converted in 4th cent. p. 124, s. 20 ; p. 630 
Gerbert: tee Sylvester H. pope 
Gerhard, bishop of Arras, llth cent. p. 387, s. 4 
— — — Sagarellus, founder of the sect of Apostles, p. 
483, B. 14 

Gerbai^ author of the Introduction to the everlasting 
gOBoel. 13ih cent. p. 456, s. 34 


Gerhard, Odonis, monk, 14th oent. p. 51 U n. 

Magnus or Groot, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

of Zutphen, 14th cent. p. 5J3, n. 

John, p. 792, s. 16 

John Ernest, p. 792, s. 15 

Germanus, (St. Germain) of Paris, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

— I. bishop of Constantinople, 8th cent. p. 

273,8. 17; p. 281, 8. 11 

II. bishop of Constantinople, 13th cent. p. 

463, 8. 43 

Germany, state of, in 1st cent. p. 31, s. 13; 2d, p. 52, 
8. 4 ; 3d, p. 87, s. 7 ; 6th, p. 174, s. 4 ; Cth, p. 214, s. 
2 ; 7th. p. 240, s. 3 ; 8th, p. 261, s. 3 ; 9th, p. 327, s. 9 
Gerson. John Charlier do, 15th cent. p. 539, s. 24 ; p. 
551. 8. 9 

Gertrude, nun and writer, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Gervais of Tilbury, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 
Gervasius of Canterbury, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Geyer, Martin, p. 792, s. 15 

Geysa, Duke of Hungary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 

Giohtel, John George, p. 808, s. 40 ; p. 876, s. 16 

Oiftheil, John Lewis, p. 808, s. 40 

GiRs, extraordinary: see Miracles 

Gilbert de la Forr^e, 1 2th cent. p. 412, s. 23 ; p. 420. s. 1 1 

Folioth, bishop of London, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

or Gislebert of Castillon, or Crispin, I2th cent. 

p. 414, n. 

or Guibert of Paris, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Gildas the Wise, Briton, of 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 
Gille or Gillebert, Irish bishop, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 
Giraldus, Sylvester, Cambrensis, English histuriai^ 
13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Gisela, daughter of Charles the Simple, 10th cent. p. 
325, 8. 3 

Glaber, Radulphus, historian, llth cent. p. 374, n. 
Glassius, Solomon, p. 792, s. 1.5 
Qlossa Ordinaria, composed, 9th cent. p. 308, s. 14 
Glycas, Michael, 12th cent p. 396, s. 1; p. 40,0, s. 22 
Gnostics, In Ist cent. p. 46, s. 3; 2d, p. 77; 3d, p. 107. 

8. 1; 4th, p. 169, s. 21 
IVticn?, what, p. 29, s. 4 
Gobelinus Persona, Idth cent. p. 544, n. 

John, of Rome, ISth cent. p. 545, n. 

God, whether he wills and effects, or only permits, evil, 
p. 422, s. 18 

of Mohammed, his character, 12th cent. p. 422, 

8. 17 

Godeau, Anthony, p. 764, s. 32 
Oodefridus, chronicler, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Godehard, bishop of Hildesheim, 1 1 th cent. p. 374, n. 
Godfathers or sponsors, 2d cent. p. 74, s. 13, n. 7 
Godescalk, a canon of Liege. 8th cent. p. 277, n. 
Godeschalk, a monk of Orbais, 9th oent. p. 802, s. 14 ; 
p. 313, s. 22 

Godfrey of Bouillon, llth cent. p. 348, s. 6 

of St. Omer, 12th cent. p. 394, s. 14 

— of Vendome, Pith cent. p. 41 1, s. 23 

of Viterbo, 1 2th cent. p. 414, n. 

Gomarus, Francis, p. 815, s. 11 
Gonesius, Peter, p. 703, s. 6 ; p. 712, s. 24 
Good Works, dispute on, p. 640, s. 29 
Gorcomius, Henry, 15th cent. p. 543, s. 24 
Gordianus, Benedictine monk, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 
Gormon, king of Denmark, 10th cemmy, p. 326 
8.7 

Gospel, Society for the propagation of, p. 722, s. 17 ; p. 
726, 8. 20 

Goths, conversion of, p. 86, s. 6; p. 124, s. 21; p. 171, 
8. 23 

Goulart, Simon, p. 842, 8. 8 

Gotselin or Goscclin, llth cent. p. 375, n. 

Gozbert, abbot, llth cent. p. 374, n. 

Grace, contests about, in 5th cent. p. 208, s. 23 ; in 
6tb, p.235. 8. 2; in 7th, p.2.54, s.2; in 9th. p. 813, 
8. 22; in 10th, p. 339, s. 2; in 16th, p. 569, s. 9; 
p. 623, 8. 34 ; p. 647, 8. 24 ; p. 675, s. 27 ; In 17th. p. 
767, 8. 87 ; p. 777, a. 61 ; p. 806, s. 35 ; p. 814, s. 10 ; 
p. 829, 8. 23 ; p. 839, 8. 4 ; p. 850, 8. 8 - 

Grandimontainf, monks, llth cent. p. 370, s. 26 
Granianus, proconsul, Asia, 2d cent, p* 56, s. 3 
Gras, Louisa le, p. 759, a. 27 
Gratian, 8d oent. preached in Gaul, p. 86, 8. 7 

emperor, 4th cent. p. 122. s. 15 

the canonist, 12th cent. p. 398, 8. 6; p>41S^ 

8. 23 

Gravamina, the Centum, p. 575, 8. 18 
Grauer, Albrecht, p. 792, s. 15 
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Orebel, Conrad, fanatic, p. 687, 8. 5 
Greeks and Latins at variance, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 1 ; 
8th, p. 271, 8. 12; 9th, p.SiG, s. 27; 10th, p. 341, s. 7; 
1 1th, p. 378, 8. 9 ; 12th, p. 421. 8. 14 ; 13th, p. 473, s. 
13 ; 14th, p. 516, s. 9 ; 15th, p. 533, s. 12 

church, state and history of In 16th cent. p. 

627 ; in 17th, p. 778; in 18th, p. 869, s. 13 ; opposed 
to the Romish church, p. 778, s. 1 

■ literature among the Latins, in 14th cent. p. 

487, 8.4; in 15th, p. 524, s. 3 
Greenland, enlightened, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 8 
Gregenttus, archbishop in Arabia, 6th cent. p. 192, s. 7; 
p. 223, n. 

Gregorius, writer, 7th cent. p. 218, n. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, 3d cent. p. 95, s. 7, n. 1 

— Illuminator, Armenia, 4th cent. p. 124, s. 19 

— — — of Nazlanzos, 4th cent. p. 134, s. 9. n. 2 
— — of Nyssa, 4th cent. p. 134, s. 9, n. 2 
— —— blsliop of Tours, 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 

or George, Fisldes, 7th cent. p. 24S, s. 5 

[George] Pachymeres, 13th cent. p. 438, s. I 

' ' • Abulpharajus, 13th cent. p. 438, s. 1 

Paiamas, monk and bishop, 1 4th cent. p. 508, 

8.37 

of Rimini, I4th cent. p. 509, s. 37 

Aclndynus, Nth cent. p. 507, s. 37 

Melissenus, of Constantinople, 15th cent. p. 

538, n. 

Trapezuntinus, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 23 

or George, llermonymua or Charitonymus, 

15th cent. p. 538, n. 

the Abyssinian, p. 783, s. 6 

I. or the Great, bishop of Rome, 6th cent. 

p. 217, 8. 2; p. 219, s. 1; p. 224, s. 9; p. 230, 8. 2 

II. pope, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

; . III. pope, 8th cent, p. 276, n. 

‘ IV. pope, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

V. pope, 1 0th cent. p. 335, s. 7 

— — . VI. pope, 1 1th cent. p. 356, s. 3 

VII. (Hildebrand), pope, lUh cent. p. 336, s. 

10; p. 357, 8 6; p.374, 8.31 

VlII. pope, 12th cent. p. 402, s. 6; p. 406, s. 14; 

p. 414, n. 

— ' . IX. pope, 1.3th cent. p. 446, s. 10; p. 467, n. 

X. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 13; p. 468, n. 

— — — XI. pope, 14th cent. p. 495, 8. 13 

XII. pope, 15th cent. p. 256, s. 2 

XIII. pope, p. 613, 8. 13 

XIV. pope, p. 613, 8. 13 

XV. pope, p. 738, 8. 1 

Gretzer, James, p. 762, s. 32 
Grevinchovlus, Nicholas, p 842, s. 8 
Grevius, Philip, of Paris, i3th cent. p. 467, n. 

John, p. 843, s. 8 

GreuUch, Joachim, p. 809, s. 41 
Grlbaldus, Matthew, p. 703, s. 6 
GrOnlngenists, Mennonites, p. 858, s. 6 
Groot, Gerhai^, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Gross Mennonites, p. 858, s. 3 
Grosslus, John, Carmelite, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 
Grotlus, Hugo, p. 732, s. 29; p. 747, s. 14; p. 813, s. 7; p> 
838, 8. 3; p. 839, s. 6 
Gruet, James, p. 682, s. 39 
Gruytrodlus, James, 15th cent. p. 54.5, n. 

Gualbert, John, founder of monks of Vallombrosa, 
I Ith cent. p. 369, s. 24 
Gualdo of Corbey, 11th cent. p. 375, n. 

Gualter or Walter of St Victor, 12th cent. p. 418, 
s. 6 

Guaquinus, Robert 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Guat^lus or Galterius, 12 th cent p. 414, n. , 

Guelph, duke of Bavaria, 11th cent p. 861, s. 11 
Guerrio, canon of Tours, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

Gulb^ or Gilbert of Nogent 12th cent p. 414, n. 
Guido, Baiiius, jurist 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

French monk and writer, 13th cent. p. 469, n. 

bishop of Perpignan, 14th cent. p. 511, n, 

Juvenalis, I5tb cent. p. 535, s. 19 

Guigo or Guido, monk, 13th cent p. 414M1 
Guise, family o^ p. 666, s. 15 
Quitmund, archbishop of Aversa, 11th cent. p. 874, n, 
Oulielmus, librarian at Rome, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

de Baldensel, traveller, 14 th cent. p. 512, n, 

Gunther, Ligurinus, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 
Oustavus Vasa, p. 682, s. 89 

~ Adolphus, p. 742, s. 6 

Guthebald, missionary, loth cent. p. 827, s. 8 


Guy, king of Jerusalem, I2th cent. p. 3931 s. 10 
Quyon, Jane Maria Bouvieres de la, u. 776, s. 50 
Oyula or Gylas, duke of Hungary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 

HABRRKOitir, Peter, p. 745, s. 13 
Hackspann, Theodore, p. 792, s, 16 
Haco, king of Norway, 1 0th cent p. 827, s. 8 
Hadrian I. pope, 8th cent, p, 270, s. 9 ; p. 277, n. 

II. pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

IV. pope, I2th cent p. 403, s. 9 ; p. 414, n. 

V. pope, 13th cent p. 448, s. 14 

— VI. pope, 16th cent. p. 575, s. 18 

Heathen : tee Pagan 

Hagen, Adolsteen, king of Norway, p. 327, s. 8 
Hager, Balthazar, p. 740, s. 2 
Hainrlcus, German annalist 14th cent p. 512, n. 
Halton or Alton, Armenian, 14th cent, p 603, n. 
Halem, Henry de, 14th cent p. 503, s. 30 
Hales, John, p. 830, s. 24 ; p. 841, n. 

Halltgarius, bishop of Cambray, 9th cent. p. 804, n. 
Halle, university, p. 790, s. 11 ; p. 801, n. 

Hallean heretics, 13th cent. p. 475, s. 2 
Hallelujah, burial of, 16th cent. p. 654, n. 2 
Hamburgh, an archbishopric, 9th c*iut p. 287, s. 2 
Hamel, a Jesuit, p. 625, s. 39 
Hamilton, Patrick, p. 586, n. 1 
HUmmcrlcln or Malleolus, Felix, p. 554, n. 5 

Thomas; tee Kempls 

Hampton Court Conference, p. 820, n. 2 

Hanau, church of, p. 675, s. 26 

Harald Klack, king of Jutland, 0th cent. p. 287, s. 1 

Graufeldt king of Norway, 10th cent p. 327, 

s. 8 

Blatand, Gorhion’s son, p. 326, s. 7 

Hardenberg, Albert, p. 665, s. 14 

Harduln, John, p. 761, s. 31 

Uarphius, Henry, 15th cent. p. 54.8, s. 24 

Uartmutus or Hartmann of St. Gall, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Hattem, Pontlanus van, p. 836, s. 3G 

Hattemlsts, p. 836, &c. 

Hatto, bishop of Basil, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Havelburg, a bishopric, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 9 
Hauranne, John de Verger de, abbot of St. Cyran, p. 
768, 8. 40; 772, n. 3 

Haymo of Halberstadt, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 302, s. 14 
Hebrew, studied, In I3th cent. p. 441, s. 6; in 14th, p. 
487, 8. 4 

Heddius, English musician, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 
Hederlck, Thomas, p. 740, s. 2 

Hegeslppus, Ecclesiastical Historian, 2d cent. p. 65, n, 

Heidegger, John Henry, p. 837, s. 37 

Heidell^rg catechism, p. 665, s. 1 4 

Heilbron, a Protestant city, p. 581, n. 1 

Hellbronn, James, p. 745, s. 12 

Helmburg, Gregory de, 15tb cent. p. 546, n. 

Helnius, John, p. 787, 8. 5 

Helena, mother of Constantine, 4th cent. p. 143, n. 1 
Hellnandus, a chronicler, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 
Hellogabalus, emperor, 3d cent. p. 85, s. 2 
Helladius, bishop of Tarsus, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

Alexander, p. 779, n. 1 

Hell wig, Christian, p. 760, s. 16 
Ilelmold, a chronicler, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

Helmont, John Baptist, p. 733, s. 30 
Helmstadian controversy, p. 795, s. 20 
Helvetians converted in 7th cent. p. 240, s. 3 
Hemming, Nicholas, p. 675, s. 26 ; p. 811, s. 1 
Hemmlngford, Walter, historian. Nth cent. p. 51 1» n. 
Henichlus, John, p. 787, s. 5 ; p. 799, s. 24 
Henoticon, an edict of Zeno, 5th cent. p. 207, s. 20 
Henricians, sect, 12tb cent. p. 426, s. 8 
Henry II. German emperor, 11th cent. p. 356, s. 3 

III. ^rman emperor, llth cent, p, 356, s. 4 

IV. German emperor, llth and 12th cent. p. 

359, 8. 8; p. 401, 8. 2 

V. German emperor, 12th cent. p. 361, s. 11 $ 

p. 401, 8. 2 

archbishop of Upsal, 12th cent. p. 3S9, s. 3 

of Huntingdon, historian, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

the Lion, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 5 

founder of the Henricians, 12th cent p, 424, 1. 1 

. de Segusio, cardinal, 13th cent p. 468, n. 

Raspo, of Thuringia, 12th cent p. 437» 8. 3 

of Ghent, 13th cent p. 468, n. 

Su 80 or Amandus of Constance, a mystic, 18th 

cent. p. 469, n. 

de Urimaria or Trlmarla, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 
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I Henry Knighton, English chronicler, 14 th cent. p. 
513, a. 

— 1. archbishop of Cologne, 14th cent, p. 518, 

B. 4 

Vin. king of England, p. 680, n. 1 j p. 591. s. 

1 !■; p. 596, g. 9 

— — — III. king of Franco, p. 666, 8. 15; p. 667, n. 

— — — . IV. king of France, p. 666, s. 16; p. 667, n. j 
p. 762, 8. 19 

Henschenius, Godfrey, p. 768, s. 32 
Ueracliari of Chalcedon, 6th cent. p. 233, 8. 1 
Heraclides, monk of Constantinople, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 

; Heraclitus, Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Heraciius, emperor. 7th cent. p. 253, s. 4 
Heracllanus of Chalcedon, 6th cent. p. 233, 8. 1 
Horard, archbishop of Tours, 9th cent. p. 305, n, 
Herbert^ Edward of Cherbury, p. 727, 8. 22 

a detector of Pauticians, 1 1 th cent. p. 335, s. 3 

Herombert or Erchembert, historian, 9th cant. p. 
303. n. 

Heresies, what, p. 4, 8. 11 ; in 1st cent. pp. 45, 46, &o.; 
2d, p. 75; 3d, p. 107; 4th, p. 157; 5th, p. 197; 6th, 
p. 235 ; 7th, p. 254 ; 8th, p 284 ; 9th, p. 320 ; 10th, 
p. 342; nth, p. 384; p. 12th, p. 423; 13th, p. 475; 
14th, p.817; 15th, p. 554 
Heric, a monk, 0th cent. p. 304, a. 14 
Heriger of Laubes, 10th cent. p. 339, n. 

Hermann, converted Jew and writer, 12th cent. p. 
414, n. 

Herman nus Contractus, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

de Lerbeke, 1 5th cent. p. 544, n. 

Hennas, Shepherd of, p. 39, s. 21 
Henties, ancient pagan philosopher, p. GO, s. 8 ; p 70, 
n. 3 

Hermits or Eremites: tee Eremites 

Hermogenes of 2d cent. p. 83, s. 22 

Hermuiaus, Barbarus, 15th cent. p. 525, s. 5; p. 547, n. 

Hero, Platonic philosopher, 6th cent. p. 178, s. 5 

Herod the Great, p. 13, s. I 

Herrenhutters, p. 871, s. 17 

ileruli, Invade Italy, 5th cent. p. 173, s. 1 ; p. 213, 8. 1 
— . converted. 6th cent. p. 213, s. I 
Herv^cus Natalis, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 
Herveus of Dol, p. 414, n. 

Heschusius. Tilemann, p. 657, s. 46 
Hesse«Cassel, adopta reformed doctrines, p. 78.5, a. I 
He.ssians, converted, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 2 
Hesychasts, Greek monks, 14th cent. p. 517, s. I 
Hesychius of Egypt, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

- — — bishop of Jerusalem, 7th cent. p. 247, s. 6 

Hettius or Hetto, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Heuer, Lewis, p. 6.S7, s. 5 ; p. 699, 8. 3 
Hevelius, John, p. 731, 8. 26 
Hexapla of Origen, p. 100, s. 4 
Heyllng, Peter, p. 783, s. 6 

Hierarchy, its origin, p. 62 ; tee more urttier, Churob, 
government of 

Hiora.v and Hieracites, 3d cent p. 1 10, s. 1 1 
Hierocles, philosopher, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 17 
Hieronymus, a S. Fide, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Hierotheus, missionary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 
Higden, Ranulph, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

High church, English, p.830, s. 24; p. 831, s. 26; p. 872, 
8. 23; p. 873, s. 24 

Hilarion, Syrian monk, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, 4th cent p. 137, 8. 10 
— — bishop of Arlesj 6th cent. p. 189, n. 

— - of Rome, Luciferian, 4th cent p. 142, n. 

~~ — — bishop of Rome, 5tb cent p. 190, n. 

Hildebert of Le Mans, 1 1th cent. p. 374, s. 31 
Hildebrand: tee Gregory VII. pope 

Joachim, p. 792, «. 15 

Hildegard, 12th cent p. 414, n. p. 417, 8. 2 
Hildenissen, Gulielmus de, 15th cent. p. 554, s. 4 
Uilduin, 9th cent. p. 300, 8. 14 

Hlncmar, archbishop of Rheims, 9th cent. p. 29J, s. 6; 
302, 8. 14 

— » bishop of Ijaon, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Hindoo literature, p. 28, s. 3, n. 5 
Uippolytus of 3d cent, p 94, s. 7; p. 102, 8.7 
Hirsaugian monks, 11th cent. p. 369, s. 24 
History, ecclesiastical, what, p. 3, s. 1 ; external and 
internal, pp. 3, 4; how to be treated, p. 4; dangers to be 
avoided, pp. 5, 6; its uses, p. 6 
Roedley, Etenjamin, p. 873, a, 23 
Hobbes, Thomas, p. 727, s. 22; p. 814, g. 9 ^ 

Uoburg, Christian, p. 809, s. 43 


Hoohstraten, James, of Cologne, 16th cent. p. 568, 8. 6 
H( d>, llu.itphrey. p. 832, n. 1 

Hoo, Matthias, p. 740, s. 2; p. 741, n. 1; p. 792, s. 16; p. 
787, 8. 4 

Hoifinan, John, 15th cent. p. 528, s. G 
Hoffmann, rector at Leipsic, p. 528, s. 6; p. 642, s. 13 

Daniel, p. 790, s. 10 

Melchior, p. 687, s. 5 

Holiness in images, contested, 11th cent. p. 379, s. 12 
Holstenius, Lucas, p. 750, s. 16 ; p. 763, s. 32 ; p. 
779, 8 2 

Holy synod of Russia, p.782, s. 5 
Momiliarium of Charlemagne, p. 279, s. 5 
Honorius, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 

of Autun, 12th cent. p. 412, s. 23 

I. bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250, n ; he 

was not infallible, p. 256, n. 2 

IL antipope, 1 Ith cent. p. 403, 8. 7 

II. pope, 12th cent. p. 403, s. 7; p. 414, n. 

III. pope, 13th cent. p. 446, s. 9; p. 467, n. 

IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 15 

Hoogerbeets, Rornbout, p. 838, s. 3; p. 839, s. 5 

Hdpfner, Henry, p. 787, b. 4 

llurie, Russian hcresiarch, p. 782, n. 

Horniisdas, bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 228, n. 

Horne, Andrew, 14th cent. p. 488, n. 4 

Horneius, Conrad, p. 796, s. 21 

Hosius of Corduba, 4th cent. p. 135, n. 4; p. 158, s. 4 

Stanislaus, p. 617, s. 21 

Hospinian, Rudolph, p. 683, s. 44 
Houpeland. William, l.5th cent. p. 545, n. 

Hubald or Hugbald, 10th cent. p. 341, s. 6 
Huber, Samuel, p. 657, s. 44 

Ulrich, p. 835, s. 33 

Hubmeyer, Balthazar, p. C87, s. 5 
Huet, Peter Daniel, p. 764, s. 32; p. 737, 8. 37 
Hugh Capet, king of France, 1 1th cent. p. 352, 8. 8 
Hugo of Limoges, 11th cent. p. 383, s. 19 

abbot of Cluny, 1 1th cent. p. 374, n. 

of Tours, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

— — archbishop of Lyons, 1 Ith cent. p. 375, n* 

do Britollo, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

of St. Flavinius, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Abbot of Fleury, 12th cent. p. 41.5, n. 

do Paganis, founder of the Knights Temidars, 

1 2th cent. p. 394, s. 14 

of St. Victor, I2th cent. p. 411, s. 23 

Etherianus, Pith cent. p. 414, n. 

— — a S Caio, I3th cent. p. 406, s. 44 

Pratensls, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Huguenots; see France, reformation in 
Hulderic or Udalric, 9th cent. p. 30.5, n. 

Hliisemann, John, p. 792, s. 15; p. 796, s. 21 
Humbert, cardinal. 1 1th cent. p. 372, s. 31; p. 378, 
8. 10 

de Romanis, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

Humillati, monks, 13th cent. p. 449, s. 19 
Huncric, Arian kitig of the Vandals in Africa, 5th cent, 
persecutes, p. 198, s. 4 

Hun|arians converted, 9th, lOth, and 11th cent. p. 326, 

Hungary, reformation in, p. 535, s. 31, n. 2; p. 674, s. 25; 
p. 743, 8. 8 

Hunnius, Aigldius, p. 792, s. 15 

Nicholas, p. 792, s. 15 

Helfredius Ulric, p. 750, s. 16 

Huns, in 6th cent. p. 216, s. 3 

of Pannonia, converted in 8th cent. p. 26.5, s. 6 

Huss, John, 15th cent. p. 628, s. 5; p. 529, n. 3; p. 544, n. 

Hussinetz, Nicolaus de, p. 550, s. 3 

Hussites, and Hussite war, 15th cent. p. 647, s. 8 

Hutter, Leonard, p. 792, s. 15 

Hyle, v\rf, of the Manlchseans, p. 108, s. 3 

Hypatia, female philosopher, 4th cent. p. 126, s. 2, n. 8 

Hyppolytus of Thebes, 10th cent. p. 337, n. 

Hypothetical Universallsts, p. 817, s. 14 

Uyrcanians beard the gospel, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 1 

Jabalaha, Nestorian, 8th cent p. 260, n. I 
Jacobites or Monophy sites, p. 630, s. 10: Hoimk 

physites 

or Monothelites, ^ 475, s. 1 

monks, 13th cent.' p. 449, s. 19 

or Jacobins, the Dominicans, p. 452, n. 9 

Jacobus Baradeeus, restorer of the Monophysttes, to 
6th cent. p. 207, s. 20; p. 286, s. 6 
— or James de Vitry, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 8 
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Jacobus I. king of Arragon. i:kh cent. p. 4:iG. s. 10 

do Vorsgine, I3th cent, p. 441, n. 2; p. 464, 

s. 44 

de Benedictis, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

— bishop of Lausanne, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

'■ — de Marchia, 1.5 th cent. p. 5-52, s. 14 

— — of Brlxen, 15th cent* p. 652, s, 14 

Magni, monk, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

— - de Paradise, 1.5th cent. p. 545, n. 

— — < Picolominseus, 13th cent. p. 545, n. 

' - Perezius, 1.5th cent. p. 545, n. 
facobellus do Misa, i5th cent. p. 330, s. 8 
Jagello of Lithuania, 14th cent. p. 484, a. 3 
Jarablichus, Platonic philosopher, 4th cent. p. 126, s. 
2, n. 5 

James, son of Zebedee, martyr, p. 21, n. 

the Just, or the Less, martyr, p. 21, n. 

bishop of Nisibis, 4th oent. p, 137, n. 

bishop of Edessa, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 4 

— I. king of England, p. 638, n.j p. 744, s. 10; p. 

787, 8. 4; p. 819, s. 19; p. 825, n. 2 

II. king of England, p. 744, s. 10; p. 826, n.; p. 

831, 8. 26 

Tansenius^ Cornelius, p. 768, s. 39 ; p. 770, s. 42 
Jansenists, p. 758, s. 26; p. 766, s. 36; p. 769, s. 41 ; p. 

770, 8. 42, &c.; p. 869,8. 12 
Japan missions, p. 602, a. 3; p. 721, s. 13 
Jasidians, an oriental sect, p. 634, s. 18 
Java, Dutch missions to, p. 723, s. 17 
Javorski, Stephen, p. 782, s. 5; p. 870, s. 13 
Ibas, bishop of Edessa, 5th cent. p. 1H6, n. ; p. 232, 
8. 10 

Iberians, converted, 4th cent. p. 124, s. 20 
Iceland, converted, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 8 
Idacius, Clarus, a Spanish bishop, 4th cent. p. 1 42. n. | 
Idatlus, or Uydatiu.s, Spanish bishop, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 
Jereiuiie, Peter, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Jerome, or Hieronymus, monk and learned father, 4th 
cent. p. 139, s. 10, n. 1 ; p. 144, s. 4 ; p. 153, s. 24 ; p. 
195, s. 14 

of Prague, 15th cent. p. 531, s. 7 

Jerusalem, first church there, p. 20, s. 5 ; demolished 
by the Romans, a.d. 70, p. 23, s. 3; rebuilt, and 
called iElia Capitolina, in 2d cent. p. 55, s. 11; 
captured by the Saracens, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 9 ; 
patriarchate of, p. 128, n. 2 ; p. 627, s. 3 ; kingdom of 
set up, 1 1th cent. p. 348, s. 7; terminated in I3th 
cent. p. 435, s. 8 ; council of, p. 781, s. 3 
Jesiyabas, a Nestorian patriarch, 7th cent. p. 239, s. 1; 
p. 254. s. 3 

Je.sse, bishop of Amiens, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Jesuates, monks, 14th cent. p. 506, s. 85 
Jesuits, p. 60I,s. 2; p. 610, s. 10; p. 621, s. 28; p. 622, 
s. 30; p. 714, 8. 3, &c.; p. 724, s. 19; p. 746, s. 13; p. 
7.50, 8. 17; p. 752, a. 18, &c.; p. 75.3, s. 21, n. 4; p. 
759, 8.28; p.76l, 8.31; p. 764, 8.33; p. 767, 8.37; 
p 768, 8. 40 ; p. 770, s. 43 ; p. 866, s. 2 
Jetzer, John, story of, p. 562, n. 3 
Jews, civil and religious state of, at Christ’s birth, p. 13, 
s. 1 ; notices of, 1st cent. pp. 23, 31 ; 2d, pp, 55, 75 ; 
3d, p. 90 ; 4th, p. 121 ; 6th, p. 174, n. 3; 6th, p. 215 ; 
7th, p. 241, 8. 5; 11th, p. 348, n. 1; 12th, p. 394, s. 15; 
13th, p. 433, n. 5 ; 1 4th, p. 485, s. 3 ; 15th, p. 522, s. 1 
Iconoclasti, Iconoduli, and Iconomachl, who, p. 281, 
s. 11 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, 2d cent. p. 38, s. 20 ; p. 

66, s. 2 ; Syriac epistles of, p. 38, n. 

— - — of Constantinople, 9th cent. p. 299, n.; p. 316, 
8.28 

name of the Jacobite patriarchs, p. 783, s. 6 

Ignorance, holy, p. 624, s. 37 
IJeJas, em^ror of Japan, p. 722, n. 

Ildefonsus, of Toledo, 7th cent. p. 248, s. 6 
Image worship, in 4th oent. p. 143, s. 2 ; in 5th, p. 191, 
8. 2 ; 6th, p. 230, 8. 2 ; 7th, p. 260, s. 1 ; 8th, p. 272, s. 
12 ; p. 280, 8. 9 ; 9th, p. 3i0, 8. 14 ; 10th, p. 339, s. 3 
Immaculate conception of Mary, debated, p. 422, s. 19; 
p. 615, 8. 5 ; p. 553, 8. 2 ; p. 563, n. 3 ; p. 774, n. 2 ; 
feast of, 15th cent. p. 653, s. 2 
Imola, John de, 15th oen^ p. 545, n. 

— - Alexander de, iSth^^t. p. 546, o. ^ 

Impaoatlon, what, p. 664, A 12 
Impostors, the three, a spurious book, p. 437, 8. 3, n. S 
Imputation, doctrine of, p. 817, s. 15; p. 837, n. 4 
Incense in worship, Sd oent. p. 105, s. 2 
Independence of primitive churches, p. 35, s. 14 ; p. 62, 


Independents, English, p. 072, s. 21; p. 8tl, s. 9; p. Sak, 
8. 21, n. 3 ; p. 823, n. 

Amorlcan, p. 725, s. 20 ; p. 824, n. 4 

Index, expurgatory, p. 609, s. 9 

India, missions to, p. 602, 8. 3; p. 71.5, 8.7; of the 
West, America, p. 724, s. 19 
Indians, ( Arabs) converted by Pantaenus, p. 51, s. 3 
Indifferent things, what to be so accounted, p. 803, s. 31 
Indulgences, 12ih cent. p. 417, s. 3; 13th, p. 4.53, s. 26; 
14th, p. 492, s 6; 15th, p. 5.54, s. 2, n. I; ICth, p. 561, 
8. 8; p. 564, 8. 17; p 566, s. 3 
Infallibility of popes, p. 622, s. 32 ; p. 770, 8. 43 
Infralapsarians, p. 81.5, s. 10 ; p. 872, s. 21 
Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, p. 375, n. 

Innocent I. bishop of Rome, 5th oent. p. 189, n. 

— II. pope, l‘2th oent. p. 403, s. 7; p. 415, n. 

III. pope, 12th and 13th cent. p. 406, 8. 14; 

p. 410, 8. 23 ; p. 433, s. 3 ; p. 445, s. 6 ; p. 469, 8. 2 

— . IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 448. s. 11; p. 408, n. 

V. pope, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

VI. pope, 14th cent. p. 495, s. 12 

VII. pope, 1.5th cent. p. 526, s. 2 

VIII. pope, 15th cent. p. 634, s. 17 

— IX. pope, p. 613, 8. 13 

— — X. pope, p. 738, 8. 1 ; p. 742, n. 4 

XI. pope, p. 739, 8. 1; p. 754, 8. 22 

XII. pope, p. 739, 8. 1 

XIII. pope, p. 868, 8. 7 

Inquisition, its oHgiii, i3lh cent. p. 4.51, s. 24, p. 476, s. 

3 ; its tnodes of trial, p. 477, s. 5, n. 2 ; in 14th cent, 
p. 518, s. 3; in 15th, p. .554, s. 2; p. 599, s. 12 ; p. COO, 
8. 13 ; p. 601, 8. 2 ; p. 609, s. 9 
In.sabbatati, Waldensian.s, Tith cent p. 428, s. 11 
Intention, rigiitly directed, p. 623, s. 35 ; p. 745, 8. 34 
Interim of Augsburg, p. 594, a. 4 ; p. 649, 8. 29 
of Leip.sic, p. 648, s. 28 

Intermediate state, controversy, 14th cent. p. 494, 8. 9 
Interpreters of Scripture: see Commentators 
Investiture, right of, 11th cent. p. 364, s. i4, n. 2; p. 
368,8. 21; 1 2th, p. 401, 8. 3 

Joachim, abbot of Flora, 12th cent. p. 456, s. 83; p. 483, 
8. 15 

Joanna, popess, 9th cent. p. 294, s. 4 ; p. 295, n. 3 
Joel, chronologlst, 13th cent. p. 438, s. 1 
Johannelinus, John, Ilth cent. p. 374, n. 

Johannes or Jansen, Erasmus, p. 709, s. 14 ; p. 712, n. 5 
Johannite Christians, p. 63.3, s. 17 
John, the Baptist, p. 18, s. 3; his festival instituted, p. 
235, 8. 4 

the apostle, martyr under Domitian, p. 27, 8. 16 

Adolphus, duke of Holstein, p. 210, 8. 1 

.®geates, 6th cent. p. 186, n. 

— — Aigrin, cardinal, 13th cent. p. 467, n, 

— Anagnosta, Greek historian, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Argyropulus, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

— — > Ascusnage. 6th cent. p. 238, s. 10 

bishop of Jerusalem, 4th cent. p. 138, n. 

Balbus, ISth cent. p. 441, s. 6 

Bassolis, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

— — > Becan of Utrecht, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Deccus or Vecchus, 13th cent. p. 463, •. 43 

— — Belcthua, 12th cent- p. 415, n. 

BromUrd, 14th cent. p. 51.3, n. 

Brompton, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

__ Burgundio, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Calderinus, 14th oent. p. 612, n. 

bishop of Antioch, 6th cent. p. 186, n. ; p. 202^ 

8. 10 

the Faster, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cenU 

p. 219. 8. 1; p. 223, 8. 8 

bi.shop of Constantinople, 6th oent. p. 224, n. 

of ScythopoUs, 6th cent. p. 231, s. 6 

monk, of Spain, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

archbishop of Data, 7th cent. p. 248, n, 

— archbishop of Thessalonica, 7th cent. p. 248, Q. 

de Burgo, 14th oent. p. 513, n. 

— — Cameniota, 10th cent. p. 337, n, 

Camerterus, bishop of Constantinople, 12th cent* 

p. 410, n. 

— . Cananus, Greek historian, 15th cent. p. 638, vu 
— — . Canonious, 14th oent. p. 511, n. 

— . Capistranus, 15th cent. p. 540, s. 24 
of Capua, loth cent. p. 330, 8. 5 
— . Carpathius, 8th cent. p. 280, 8. 7 

Christian, of Boisneburg, p. 749, 8. 16 

— - Chrysostom: Chrysostom 

— — > Cinnamiia, 12tb cent. p. 396, 8, 1 
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John Climacus, Slnalta. 6th coiit. p. 225, n. 

— — bishop of Constantinople. Uth cent. p. 276, n. 

» Cyparissiota, Uth cent. p. 508, n. 

I de Monte Corvino, bishop in China, Uth cent. p. 

4.32, s. 2 

I Damasoenus, 8th cent. p. 266, g. 2 ; tee Damas* 
I oenus 

[ — — Darensig, Syriac writer, 8th cent. p. 280, s. 7 
I deacon of Rome, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

I > metropolitan of Euchaita, lith cent. p. 372, n. 
Eugenios, 15th cent. p. 538, u. 

! of Fribourg, Uth cent. p. 610, n. 

I de St. Geminiano, Uth cent. p. 468, n. 

Frederick, of Saxony, p. 690, s. 7 

— — Frederick, of Brunswick, p. 749, s. 16 

George, of Saxony, p. 740, s. 2 ; p. 741, s. 4 

George IV. of Saxony, p. 800, n. 

— — Guallensis or Wallis, Uth cent. p. 468, n. 

de Hexam, Uth cent. p. 41.5, n. 

Honsemius, Uth cent. p. 512, n. 

— of Jandunum, Uth cent. p. 503, s. 30 

of Jerusalem, St. KLnights of, Uth cent. p. 394, 

g. 13 

Jacobite patriarch, 16th cent. p. 538, n. 

Lackland, king of England, Uth cent. p. 41.5, g. 8 

do Lugio, 12th cent. p. 425, s. 5 

— — archbishop of Lyons, Uth cent. p. 415, n. 

of Naple.s, Uth cent. p. .571, n. 

— — Malala, historian, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Maro, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

— - Moschus, monk of Palestine, 7th cent. p. 2 13, n. 
— — Noider, Uth cent. p. 541, s. 24 
— — of Paris, Uth cent. p. 467, s. 44 
— — > of Parma, Uth cent. p. 455, s. 32 

Peckbam, Uth cent. p. 466, s. 44 

Phlloponus, 6th cent. p. 216, s. 2 

Phooas, Uth cent. p. 410, n. 

de Poliiaco, Uth cent. p. 497, s. 18 

Prester or Presbyter: tee Presbyter John 
— — Pungens Asinum, 13th cent. p. 473, s. 14 
— of Salisbury, Uth cent. p. 413, s. 23 

archbishop of Saltsburg, 8th cent. p. 261, n. 2 
Scholasticus, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent, 
p. 225, n. 

Sootus Erigena, 9th cent. p. 292, g. 6; p. 303, g. U 

— — Scylitzes, 11th cent. p. 351, s. 2 
— — Seneca, a Jurist, Uth cent. p. 468, n. 

— — Siglsmund, of Brandenburg, p. 78.5, s. 2 

Sophlsta, a nominalist, p. 354, s. 9 

Tambaous, Uth cent p. 613, n. 

Tzimisces, Greek emperor, 1 0th cent. p. 313, s. 2 

Xiphilinus, llth cent. p. 372, n. 

Zonaras, Greek historian, 12th cent. p. 396, s. 1 ; 

p. 409, g. 22 

elector of Saxony, p. 679, g. 22 ; p. 581, s. 2.5 ; p 

590, g. 7 

— — of Braganza, king of Portugal, p. 753, s. 20 

de S. Cruce, p. 615, s. 16 

of Leon, canonized, p. 778, g. 52 

II. bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

IV. bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250, n. ; p. 256, 

g. 7 

— VII. pope, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

VIII. pope, 9th cent p. 295, s. 6 ; p. 305, n. 

IX. pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

— X. pope, 10th cent. p. 333, g. 3 
— XI. pope, loth cent. p. 333, g. 4 

XII. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, g. 4 

— ^ XIII. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, g. 6 

XIV. pope, 10th cent p. 335, g. 7 

XV. pope, 10th cent. p. 335, g. 7 

XVI. pope, 10th cent. p. 336, g. 7 

— XIX. pope, llth cent p. 356, g. 3 

XXL pope, Uth cent. p. 448, g. 14 ; p. 468, n. 

— — XXII. pope, Uth cent. p. 492, g. 6 

XXIII. pope, 15th cent. p. 528, g. 3 

Iona, HU or Lcolm-kill, 6th cent. p. 214, n. 1 
Jonas, an Irish monk, 7th cent. p. 243, s. 3; p. 250, n. 

-bishop of Orleans, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

— Jugtin, p. 643, s. 16 

Jordan, bishop of Limoges, contest about St. Martial, 
llth cent. p. 883, s. 19 

— Dominican general, Uth cent. p. 467, n. 

Jorlg or George, David, p. 697, s. 24 

Jornandes or Jordanes, historian, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 
Joseph of Thessalonica. 9th cent p. 299, ii. 

'■ Alshaher Biltabib, Uth cent p. 608, n. 


Joseph Briennius, Uth cent p. 537, s. 23 

bishop of Constantinople, Uth cent. p. 638, n. 

bishop of Modon, Idth cent. p. 638, n, 

Jovian, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. U 
Jovinian, Italian monk and reformer, 4th cent. p. 152, 
s. 22 

Ireland, reformation in, p. 598, g. 1 1; p. 699, n. 

Irensebs, bishop of Lyons, 2d cent. p. 49, s. 15; p. 53, s. 
5; p. 63, s. 6 

count and bishop of Tyre, 6th cent. p. 186, n. 

Christopher, p. 651, g. 33 

Irene, express of Constantinople, 8th cent p. 270, s. 10; 
p. 282, s. 13, n. 3 

Irish nation, converted in 5th cent. p. 175, s. 6 
— — the first scholastics, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3 
— • Presbyterians, account of, in 17th cent. p. 829, n. 
Isaac, a converted Jew, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

bishop of NIneva, 6th cent. p. 22.5. n. 

— - bishop of Langres, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

patriarch in Armenia, Uth cent. p. 410, n. 

Argyrus, Uth cent. p. .508, n. 

Isbraniki, Russian sect. p. 781, s. 4 
Isenburg, church of, p. 675, s. 26 
Isidorus Hispalensis, 6th cent. p. 179, s. 5; p. 184, s. 10, 
n. 1 

of Gaza, a philosopher, p. 1 27, s. 2 ; p. 28, s. 4 

of Corduba, 6th cent. p. 189, n. 

— — — of Pclusium, 5th cent. p. 192, s. 5 

of Seville, 6th cent. p. 218, s. 2; p. 228, s. 9 

Pacensls (of Badajos), 8th cent. p. 227, n. 

Ruthensis, Uth cent. p. 638, n. 

Ciarlus, p. 620, s. 26 

Isny, city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Isychius or Ilesychius, bishop of Jerusalem, 7th cent, 
p. 247, 8. 5 

Italy, reformation In, p. 599, s. U 
Jubilee Romish, Uth cent. p. 474, s. 3; Uth, p. 616, s. 1; 
p. 536, 8. 17 

Judas, a writer of 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Judicium Del, or Ordeal, 9th cent. p. 319, s. 3, n. 3; p. 
383, s. 1 

Judgrnont-day, expected in the 10th cent. p. 339, g. 3 
Julia Mammcea, 3d cent. p. 80, s. 2 
Julian, emperor, 4th cent. p. 120, s. 12, n. 3; p. 123, s. 17 
— — — a Pelagian bishop and writer, 5lh cent. p. 189, n. 

bishop of Halicarnassus, 6tli cent, p. 224, n. p. 

237, g. 8 

Pomerius, 6th cent. p. 190, n. 

Pomerius, bishop of Toledo, 7th cent p. 2 19, s. 6 

a Spanish count, 8th cent. p. 265, s. 2 

Juliana, lady Rosamond, p. 805, s. 34 
Julius Africanus, 3d cent. p. 93, s. 7, p. 04, n. I 

Firmicus Maternus, poet, 4tli cent. p. 112, n. 

I. bishop of Rome, 4th cent. p. 112, n. 

II. pope, p. 659, g. 4 

III. pope, p. 612, 8. U 

Henry, duke of Brunswick, p. 642, s. 13 ; p. 656, 

g. 42 

Junilius, bishop in Africa, 6th cent. p. 229, n. p. 230, s. 3 
Junius, Robert, p. 72.3, n. 3 
Ivo of Chartres, llth cent. p. 371, g. 29; p. 373, s. 31 
Jurieu, Peter, p. 819, s. 18 

Justification, contest on, in 1st cent. p. 42, s. U; in 16tb, 
p. 652, g. 35 

Justin Martyr, 2d cent. p. 63, s. 5, n. 2 

bishop in Sicily, 6th cent. p. 186, n. ' 

Justinian I. emperor, 6th cent. p. 216, g. 3; p. 229, n. 

Lawrence, Uth cent. p. 643, g. 24 * 

Benedict, p. 620, g. 26 

Justug, a Spanish bishop, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Juvenal, bishop of JElia (Jerusalem) 5th cent. p. fBO 
s. 2 

Juvencus, Christian poet, 4th cent. p. 141, g. 10, n. 3 

Kabbala, Jewish, p. 16, s. 13; p. 31, g. 10 
Kalift, Mohammed’s successors, p. 244, g. 6 
Kardargug, Nestorian, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1 
Keith, George, p. 347, s. 3; p. 848, s. 5 
Kempis, Thomas k, Uth cent. p. 543, s. 24 
Kempten, city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Kenchan or Coiremchan, Uth cent. p. 39), g. 7 
Kent, kingdom of, converted, 7th cent. p. 213, g. S 
Kepler, John, p. 731, s. 26 
Kiiian, Irish mlsglonary, p. 240, s. 3 
Kneeling in prayer, 3d cent. p. 106, s. 6 
Knights of faith and charity, Uth cent. p. 45(k •. 19 
Knorr, Christian, p. 733, s. 30 
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Moraliiits and morals ; see Theology practical 
Morality of the fathers, p. 68, s. 10 
— — . — tee Beliglon, state of 
Moravians, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, 8. 3; 16th, p. 673, 
S.24; 18tb, p.871, 8. 17 
Morgan, Thomas, p. 867, s, 5 .. 

Morin, John, p> 762, s. 31, p. 763, s. 31; p. 779, s. 2 
Morus, Thomas, 14th cent. p. 81 1, n. 

Mosarabic or Gothic liturgy, p. 383, s. I ' 

Moschus, John, a monk, 7th cent. p. 245. s. 3 
Moses, a Jewish fanatic of Crete, 4th cent. p. 174, s. 3, 
n. 3 

Baroephas, 9th cent. p. 29.0, s. 13 

Mosheim, his life and character, p. .\.\i. 

Moulin, Peter du, p. 787, s. 4 
Moyer, lady, p. 874, s. 27 
Muller, Henry, p. 592, s. 15 
John, p. 692, s. 15 

Munster, a seat of Anabaptists, p. 501. s. 10; p. 688, s. 7 
Muhser, Thomas, p. 578, s. 21; p. G86, s. 4 
Muralt, deistioal writer, p. 8C8, s. 6 
Museeus, Peter, p. 787. s. 5 ; p, 792. a. 15 

John, p. 792, a. 16; p. 799, a. 2.5 

Muaanus, a writer of 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Musculus, Wolfgang, p. 683, a. 44 
Musaatus, Albertinus, 14th cent. p. 51 1, n. 

Mutianua Scholasticua, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Mysteries, the Pagan, p. 9, s. 12; copied by Christiana, 
p. 72, 8. 5 

Mystic Theology: tee Theology 
Mystlca, in 2d cent. p. 61, a. 12 ; 3d, p. 99, a. 2 ; p. 103, 
8. 11 ; 4th, p. 145, 8. 5 ; 5th, p. 19.3, 8. 1 1 ; 6th, p. 230, 
S. 5 ; 7th, p. 252, a. 4 , 1 1th, p. 378, a. 8 ; p. 387, a. 4 ; 
12th, p. 420, a. 9; l5th, p. 61.3, s. 24 ; p. .552. a. 11 ; 

16th, p. 663, a. 16; p. 621, s. 27; 17th, p. 776, s. 35; 

p. 775, 8. 48 ; p. 849, s. 6 ; p 850, s. 7 

Naobl, Paul, p. 809, a. 42 

Nantes, edict of, p. 867, n. ; p. 81 2, a 4 

Naples, reformation in, p. 600, a. 13 

Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, 31 cent. p. 97, n, 

Narsiusy John, p. 843, a. 8 

Nassau, Joins the reformea, p. 675, a. 26 

Natalis or de Natalibus, Peter, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

-■ ■" — Alexander, p. 753, s. 21; p. 762, a. 32 
National covenant, Scotch, p. 826, n. 

Nations, state of, at Christ’s birth, p. 8 
Nauclerus, John, 15th cent. p. 548, n. 

Naucratius of Constantinople, 9th cent. p. 29.9, n. 
Navel’souls, 14th cent. p. 517, s. 1 

Naumburg, a bishopric, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 9 
Nayler, James, p. 847, n. 1 
Nazsreana, sect in 2d cent. p. 50, a. 17; p. 75, a. 2 
NebrUsensia. ^EUus Antonius, 15th cent. p. 647, n. 
Nectarius, bishop of Constantinople, 4th cent. p. 130, 
8. 7; Pi 137, n. 

Neeroai^, John, p. 772, s. 44 
Nemesiu.s bishop of Emesaa, 4th cent. p. 1.37, n. 
Nennius, a British monk, 7th cent. p. 249, n. 
Neophytus, 12th cent. p. 396, n. 7 
Nepos, bishop in Egypt, 3d cent. p. 103, s. 12 
Nen, Philip, p. 616, a. 18 ; canonized, p. 778, a. .52 
Nero, emperor, 1st cent, persecutes, p. 23, s. 5; p. 25, 
8. 13 

Nesael, Daniel, p. 750, s. 16 
Nestor, father of Rushan history, p. 397, n. 1 
Nestorianus, a chronographer, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Neatorians, what, p. 201, a. 9, n. 2; history of, in 5th 
cent p. 199, s. 5 ; Gth, p. 236, a. 4 ; 7th, p. 254, a. 3 ; 
8th, p. 284. s. I ; 9th, p. 320, a. 1 ; 10th. p. 342, a. 1 ; 
11th, p. 384, 8. 1 ; 13th, p. 432, a. I; p. 475, s. 1 ; 14th, 
p. 485, s. 2; 15th, p. 523, s. 1; 16th, p. 609, s. 7, &c.; 
p. 633, 8. 15, &c.; p. 636, s. 23, &c.; 17tli, p. 784, s. 8, 
& 0 .; 18tb, p. 870, s. 13 

Nestorius, heresiarcb, 5th cent. p. 199, s. 5; p. 200, s. 8 
Netherlands, reformation in, p. 586, s. 34, u. 3; p. 599, 
8. 12 » . e . 

Netter, Thomas, 15ih cent. p. 544, n. 

Neuter, Adam. p. 709, s. 14 
Newburg, dispute at p. 745, s. 12 
Newton. Sir Isaac, p. 731, a. 26; p. 787, s. 36 
Niossas pf Ronutcla, 5th cent p. 192, s. 6 
Nice, council of^4th cent. p. 161, s. 11; second council 
of, 8th cent. p. 282, s. 13 

Nicephorus, Bi^ennius, historian, 12th cent, p, 396, s. i 

■“*; Bleromida, historian, 13th cent. p. 438, s. 

l; p. 463,s. 43 


Nicephorus, Cartopbylax, 9th cent. p. ' 

Callistus, 14th cent, p^ 4 


i^d7 


, 8. 1; p. 507, 


-j— « bishop of Constantinople, 9th cent. p. 298, 

Greek emperor, 9th cent. p. 301, s. 14 
Gregoras, 14th cent. p. 486, s. 1 ; p. 508, 


s. 37 


Nicetas, Acomlnatus or Choniates, Greek historian, 
13th cent p. 438, s. 1; p. 463. a. 43 

David, Greek bishop, 9th cent. p. 299, a. 13 

Byzantinua, 1 2th cent. p. 410, n. 

hlaronita, 13th cent. p. 464, n. 

Pectoratus, 11th cent. p. 372, a. 30 

Seidua, 12th cent, p, 410, n. 

— — 8erronius, 1 1 th cent, p* 372, n. 

Nlcetiua, archbishop of Treves, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 
Nicias, a writer of 7th cent. p. 253, a. 6 
Nicodcmu8,^£th. monk, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Nicolai, Henry, p. 698, s. 25 
Nicolaitans, seat in 1st cent. p. 49, s. 15 
Nicolaus de Bentra, archbishop of Peking, 14th cent, 
p. 484. s. 2 

Cabaallaa, 14th cent. p. 487, s. 2 

of Cusa, 15th cent. p. 641, a. 24 

of Clairvaux, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

de Clernangis, I5th cent. p. 541, a. 21 


bishop of Constantinople, 9th cent, p. .300, n. 

— bishop of Constantinople, 1 1th cent. p. 372, n. 

Dionysii, 16th cent. p. 548, n. 

DUnkenspuhl, 15th cent. p. 535, s. 19; p 


542, n. 


Eymericus, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

de Gorham, 1 4th cent. p. 513, n, 

Hanapus, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

— Hydrentinus, 13th cent. p. 4C4, n. 

Oresmius, 1 4th cent. p. 489, s. 6; p. 512, n. 

de Mazen, 15th cent. p. 535, a. 19 

— SimonU, 15th cent. p. 64«, n. 

I. pope, 9th cent, p. 297, a. 9 ; p, .30.5, n. 

— — II. pope, llth cent. p. 3.57. 8. 5; p. 374, n. 

III. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, a. 14 

IV. pope, 13tli cent. p. 448, a. 15; p. 4G8, n. 

V. 15th cent. p. 624, a. 1; p. 533, a. 1.5 


Nicole, Peter, p. 748, s. 16 ; p. 7G0, s. 30 ; p. 762, s. 31 
Nicon, Armenian, 10th cent. p. 337, a. 12 
Nieder, John, 15th cent. p. 515, a. 7; p, 541, s. 24 
Niem, Theodoric de, l.'lth cent. p. 544. n. 

Nihusiua, Barthold, p. 748, s. 15; p. 750, s. 1C 
Nikon, Russian patriarch, p. 781. n. 6 
Nilus of Constantinople, writer, 5th cent. p. 184, a. 10; 
p. 18.9, n. 1; p. 193, a. 10 

Cabaailaa, 14th cent. p. 608, a. 37 

Damyla, 14th cent. p. .508, s. 37 

Do.\opatriu8, llth cent. p. 372, a. 30 

»rchbi.shop of Rhodes, 14th cent. p. .508, s. 37 

Nine Rocks, a book, 13th cent. p. 481, n. ,3 
Ninian, English bishop, 5th cent. p. 214, n. 1 ^ 

Nithardus, historian, 9tb cent. p. 304, n. 

Noaillea, Lewis Anthony de, p. 8G9, a. 11 - • 

Nobill, Robert de, p. 7 j 6, a. 7 
NoCtus, and NoUtiana, 3d cent. p. 110, s. 12 
Nogaret, William, 14th cent. p. 491, a. 2 
Noll, Henry, p. 733, a. 30 

Nominalists, 10th cent. p. 331, a. 6; llth, p. 3.94, s. 0; 
12th. p. 400, a. 9; 13th, p. 471, a. 6; 14th, p. 489, a. 7 ; 
15th, p. 526, s. 7; 16th, p. 5G3, a. 13 
Nonconforndsta, p. G69, a. 17; p. 830, a. 2.9; p. 872, 
8.23 

Nonjurora, p 831, a. 26, n. 6 ; p. 832, a. 27 
Nonnoaus, writer, Gth cent. p. 225, n. 

Nonnus, Egyptian poet, 5th cent. p. 1 85, n. 

monk of Palestine, Gth cent. p. 232, n. I 


Norbert, Prsemonstratensian, 12th cent. p. 408, a. 20 
Nordlin^n city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Norla, Henry, p. 763, a. 31 

Normans, persecute, 9th cent. p. 290, s. 2; 10th, p. 328, 
a. 2; invade Italy, llth cent. p. 356. a. 3 
Norwegians, converted, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 3 
Notarii, among Paulicians, p. 321, a. 5 
Nothingua of Verona, 9th cent. p. 313, s. 22 
Notker, historian, 10th cent. p. 331, a. 5 

Balbulus, loth cent p. 341, s. 5 

Novation or Novatus, 3d cent. p. 98, n; his sect, p. llf| 
8. 17 

Novatus of Carthage, 3d cent. p. 113, s. 17 
Nuns, in 12tb cent. p. 408, 8, 19, n. 2 


Nuremberg, diet of, p. 575, s. 18 

— peace of, p. 590, 8. 7 

— — citjr, protested, p. 581, n. 1 

Oblations, in Ist cent. p. 35, s. 12 ; p. 44, s. 7; 2d, p. 
73, 8. 8 

Occam, William, 14th cent. p. 489, s. 7; p. 503, s. 30 
Ochlno, Bernardino, p. 600, 8. 13^ p. 603, a. 5*, p. 683, s. 
42; p. 704, n. 

Oda, a nun, 10th cent. p. 325, n. 3 
Odilo, St. 10th cent. p. 338, s. 13 
Odo of Beauvais, 9th cent. p. 317, s. 30 

1 bishop of Cambray, 1 1th cent. p. 353, s. 7; p. 41 5, n. 

I of Cambray, 12th cent. p. 415, n.; p. 421, s. 13 

I of Cluny, 10th cent. p. 336, s. 11 

Odoacer, king of the Heruli, conquered Italy, 5th cent, 
p. 173, 8. 1 

CBcolampadius, John, p. 659, s. 4; p. 683, s. 44 
CEcumenical, or general councils: $ee Councils 
CBcumenical, or universal bishop, p. 219, s. 1; p. 246, s. 2 
Gi)cumentu3 of Tricca, 10th cent p. 337, s. 12 
Offering of Christ dispute, 12th cent. p. 422, s. 15 
Oiheium divinum, what p. 318, s. 1 
Olaus, St. king of Norway, p. 327, s. 8 

Petri, p. 582, s. 29 

Olbert of Laubes, 10th cent. p. 338, s. 1 3 
OldenbarneveU, John van, p. 648, 8. 3; p. 839, 8. 5 
Oleariua, John, p. 792, s. 15 

Oliva, Peter John, 13th cent. p. 457, s. 36; p. 500, s. 23 
Olympia Maldachini, p. 738, s. 1 
Olympiodorus, a Platonic philosopher, 4th cent. p. 127, 
8. 2; p. 178, 8. 5 

a historian, 5th cent. p. 177, 8. 5 

— ^ — a commentator, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

of Alexandria, p. 337, s. 1 2 

Omar, kalif, captured Jerusalem, 7th cent. p. 247, n. 
9; p. 254, 8. 3 

0/xoiov<rio(, of like essence, p. 1 60, s. 16 
O/moovo-tov, of the same essence, p. 161, s. 1 1 
Ophilila, Mauritius de Portu Fildaeus, archbishop of 
Tuam, 15th cent. p. 647, n. 

Ophites, sect of, 2d cent. p. 81, s. 19 
Opposers of religion, or Deists, 1 0th cent. p. 602, s. 5, 
&c.; 1 7th, p. 726, s. 21, &c.; p. 829, s. 23; l8th, p. 867, 
8. 5, &o. 

Optatus of Milevl, 4th cent. p. 140, s, 10, n, 1 
Oracles, the pagan, p. 10, s. 15 
Oratory of the holy Jesus, fathers of, p. 758, s. 27 
Orbellls, Nicolaus de, 15th' cent. p. 545, n. 

Ordeal, trial by, 9th cent. p. 319, s. 3, u. 3; 1 Ith, p. 383, 
8 . 1 

Order, what, among monks, p. 336, s. 11 
Orderio, Vitalls, I2tli cent. p. 415, n. 

Oreslesls, monk. In Egypt, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Oresrne, Nicholas, 14th cent. p. 489, s. 6 
Oriental church, p. 627, s. 1; Greek Church 

literature, p. 732, s. 28 

Orientius, Orontius, Oresius, bishop of Aux, 5th cent, 
p. 192, 8. 7; p. 228, n. 

- — bishop of Eliberis, 6th cent. p. 228, n. 

Origen of Alexandria, 3d cent. p. 57. s. 8; p. 61, s. 12; p. 

86, 8. 5; p. 93, s. 7; p. 162, n. 3 
Origenists, p. 152, s, 23; p. 195, s. 16; p. 231, 8. 9 
Orkney islands, converted, 10th cent p. 327, s. 8 
Orosius, Paul, historian, 5th cent. p. 187, s. 11 ; p. 209, 
8. 24 

Orthodoxy, feast of, 9th cent. p. 811, s. 15 
Osiander, Andrew, p. 643, s. 15; p. 651, 8. 36; p. 652, n. 
1; p. 657, 8. 46; p. 792, s. 15 

Lucas, p. 792, s. 16; p. 806, 8. 36; p. 808, 8. 39 

— John Adam, p. 792, a. 15 

Ostiarii, their office, ad cent. p. 92, a. 5 
Ostorodt, Christopher, p. 709, s. 14 
Ostrogoth^ 5th cent, invade Italy, p. 173, s. \ 

Osvaldus, Pelbartus, 16th cent. p. 548, n. 

Othmar of St. Gall, 8th cent. p. 263, n. 3 
Otho the Great, emperor, 10th cent p. 326» 8. 7 

III. emperor, 10th cent. p. 336. s. 7 

— — of Frisingen, 12th cent. p,415, n. 

Bishop of Bamberg, ]2tb cent. p. 389, s. 1 

Owerra, Capuchin mission to, p. 724, 8. 18 
Oxford university, 9th cent. p. 292, n. 5 

Paoromius, Egyptian monk, 4th cent. p. 187, n. 
Padanus, bishop of Barcelona, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 
Factiis, Maria Magdalena de, oanonizcMl, p, 778, s. 52 
Paganism, its character, p. 8, 8. 6 ; remains o4 in ith 


cent. p. 119, a. 10 ; p. 122, s. 16; 5th, p. 191, s. 2; 6th, 
p. 195, 8. 14; 7th. p. 241, 8. 1 
PaJ<>n, Claude, p. 818, s. 17 

PalsBologus, Michael, Greek emperor, 13th cent. p. 433, 
8.3;p. 448, 8. 15; p. 473, 8. 13 

John, 18th cent. p. 516, s. 9; p. 532, 8. 13 

James, p. 712, 8. 23 

Palamas, Gregory, 14th cent. p. 508, 8. 37; p. 518, a. 2 
Palatinate church, p. 812, 8. 5; p. 874, 8. 26 
Palestine, provinces of, p. 128, n. p. 180, s. 2 
Pall of archbishops, p. 607, n. 3 
Palladius, monk, 4th cent. p. 136, s. 9, n. 3; p. 184, 8. 10, 
n. 3 

missionary to Ireland, p. 175, s. 6 

Pallavioini, Sfurtza, p. 614, n ; p. 763, s. 32 
Famelius, James. p..617, s. 21 
Pamphylus, the Martyr, 3d cent. p. 98, n.; p. 136 
Panagiota, a Greek, p. 629, s. 6 

Pandects of Justinian, discovered in 12th cent. p. 398, 
8.5 

Panormitanus, Anthony, p. 526, s. 3 
Panta^nus of Egypt, 2d cent. p. 51, s. 3 ; p. 66, n. 
Pantheism of Ammonius Saccas, p, 60, s. 9 
Pantheists, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 12; 15th, p. 525, s. 6; p 
729, 8. 24, n. 

Papal power in 3d cent. p. 91, s. 2 ; 4th, p. 129, a. 3 ; 
6th, p. 179, 8. 1 ; 6th, p. 219, s. I ; 7th, p. 24.'i, a. 1; 
8th, p. 268, 8. 6 ; 9th, p. 294, 8. 3 ; 10th, p. 335, 8. 8 ; 
11th, p. 355, 8. 2 ; 12th, p. 401, s. 2 ; 13th, p. 443, s. 2 ; 
14th, p. 491, 8. 1; 15th,p. 526, 8. I; p.531, s. 10; 16th, 
p. 559, 8. 4 ; p. 606, s. 2 ; p. 613, s. 13 ; p. 622, 8. 32 ; 
I7th, p. 752, 8. 18; p. 764, 8.22 ; p. 755, n. 2 ; 18th, 
p. 868, 8. 7 

Papebroch, Daniel, p. 703, a. 32 

Paphnutius, monk in Egypt, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Papios, bishop of Hierapolis, 2d cent. p. 65, n. 

Papin, Isaac, p. 819, s. 18 

Paracelsus, Theophrastus, p. 603, 8.5, n. 1; p. 605, s. 8 
Paraclete of Montanus, p. 83, s. 24; of the Maniebaeans, 
p. 109, 8. 6 

Paraguay, mission to, p. 724, 8. 19 
Pardulus, bishop of Laon, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Paris university, in 12th cent. p. 266, s. 4 ; p. 397, s. 3 ; 
13tb, p. 493, 8. 3 ; 15th, p. 53, s. 3 ; 16th, p. 563, s. 14 

Francis de, p. 869, s. 12 

Parma, John de, 13th cent. p. 455, s. 82; p. 473, s. 13 
Parthenius, patriarch of Constantinople, p. 780, s. 2 
Particularists, p. 816, 8. 12, n. 1 
Parturition of 8t. Mary, controversy, 9th cent. p. 316, 
8. 27 ^ 

Pasaginl or Pasagil, sect, I2th cent. p. 430, s. 14 
Pascal, Blaise, p. 760, 8. 30; p. 762, 8. 31 
Paschal 1. pope, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

IL pope, llth cent. p. 368, 8. 20 ; p. 375, n.; 

p. 401, 8. 2 

III. p( pe, 12th cent. p. 404, 8. 10 

Pasebasius of Rome, 6th cent. p. 228, n. 

Radbert of Corbey, 9th cent. p. 302, s. 1 4 

Passau, a bishopric, 8th cent. p. 261, n. 

treaty of, p. 596, ». 8 

Passive obedience to kings, p. 832, s. 27 

Patarini or Paterini, llth cent. p. 363, 8. 13; p. 335, s. 2 

Paterius, commentator, 7 th cent* p. 249, n. 

Patriarchs, origin of, p. 63, a. 8; p. 128, 8. 3; p. 180, a. 2 
Patricias (St. Patrick), apostle of Ireland, 5tb cent. p. 
175, 8. 6, n. 8; p. 189, n. 

Patripassians, sect in 2d cent. p. 82, s. 20; p. 110, s. 12 
Patronage, right of, its origin, 4th cent. p. 154, 8. 2 
Paul, the apostle, p. 20, a. 4; his martyrdom, p. 25, a. 13 

the hermit, m Egypt, 3d cent. p. 100, s. 8 

of Samosata, 3d cent. p. 1 12, a. 15, n. 2 

bishop of Emessa, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

a Monophysite, 7th cent. p. 255, s. 4 

— - fsther of the Paulicians, ^ cent. p. 320, 8. 2 

DiaconoSt 8th cent. p. 276, 8. 19 

Anglicus, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Cartbagena a 8. Moiii^ converted Jew, 15th cent. 

p. 544i, n. 

L pope, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

- II. pope, 15th cent. p. 534, 8. 17 

111. pope, p. 591, 8. 9; p. 612. a. 13; p. 616, 1 . 17 

IV. pope, p. 612, 8. 13; p. 616, 8 . 17 

V. pope, p. 738, 8, 1; p. 752, •. 19; p. 767, s, 88 

Paulicians, sect, 7th cent. p. 254, 8. 1 ( Otb, p. 320, g. 2 ; 
their creed, p. 322, 8 . 6 ; their allied Maalchselami 
p.322, n. 

Faulinus, hisbop of Antioch, 4th oent. p. 160, a. 20 
Nnh 



Panlinus, of Nola, p. 140> 8. 10, n. 2 

Petrioordius, a poet, 6th cent. p. 190, ,n. 

of AquUda, 8th cent. p. 275, 8. 18 

Pattltttlu8 Ful«na8, 14th oent. p. 505, 8. 34 
Pavo (Peacock) Ranald, 16th cent. p. 543, n. 

Peace of Augsburg, p. 596, a 8, &c. 

of Westphalia, p. 742, 8. 7 

Peasant^ war ot^ p. 578, a 21 

Pddng, an archbishopric in 14th cent. p. 484, a. 2 

Pelaglua the heretic, 5tb cent. p. 20, 8. 23 

I. bishop of Roma 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

II. bishop of Eoma 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Pelagiana in 5th cent p. 208; 6th, p. 235 ; 7th, p. 254 
Fellican, Conrad, p. 68^ a 44 

Penance, in let cent p. 41, a 10; 2d, p. 71, s. 16; 4th, 
p. 149, a 17; 5th, p. 196, a 3 ; 7th, p. 252, s. 5; 12th, 
p. 418, 8. 4 ; 13th, p. 470, 8. 3 
Penitence, Jesuit idea of, p. 764, s. 33 ; p. 765, s. 34 

Jansenist p* 773, a 45 

Penn, William, p. 848, b. 4 
Pennsylvania P* 726, s. 20; p. 848, a. 4 
People, rights of, in primitive church, p. 33, s. G ; in 
2d cent. p. 62, a 2 ; 3d, p. 91, s. 1 ; 4th, p. 127, 8. 1 ; 
^ llth,p.367,8.6 ^ I 

repln, Idng of France, p. 269, 8. 7 
Perezlua James, 15th cent; p. 544, n. I 

Peripatetics : see Aristotelians 
[ Perkins, William, p. 681, a. 37 
Perpetna, martyr, Sd cent. p. 87, a. 1 
I Perieres, Bonaventure des, p. 606, s. 5 
perron, James David, p. 763, a 32 
I Persecutlona whether Just ten, p. 23, s. 4 ; those in Ist 
cent p. 23 ; 2d, p. 65 ; 3d, p. 87, &c.; 4th, p. 114 ; p. 
119 ; p. 168 ; 5th, p. 173 ; p. 176 ; 6th, p. 235 ; 7th, p. 
241; 8th, p.244; 9th, p. 290; 10th, p. 328; 11th, p. 
350; 12th, p. 396; 13th, p. 436; 14th, p. 485; 15th, 
p. 523 ; 16th, 584, s. 33 ; p. 586, n. 1; p. 592, s. 12, n. 
3; p.596, 8.9, &c.; p. 602, 8.5; p. 669, s. 17; 17th, 
p. 721, 8. 16, &c. ; p. 742, s. 8, Ac. ; p. 743, n. 1 ; p. 
811, 8. 2, &c. ; p. 825, 8. 22, Ac. ; p. 830, 8. 25; p. 
842, 8. 8 ; p. 857, 8. 1; p. 861, 8. 3 j 

Persia, persecutions there, p. 126, b. 24 ; p. 177, s. 4 
Perth, the five articles of, p. 826, n. 

Petavlus, Dionysiua p, 762, s. 32 ; p. 761, a. 31 
Peter, the apostla his martyrdom, p. 21, n. 3 ; p. 25 

de Abano, 13th cent p. 442, s. 9 

— de AUiaoo, Uth cent p. 509, s. 38 

bishop of Alexandria 4th cent. p. 131, s. 9 

— — Alfonsua 12th cent p. 415, n. 

bishop of Antioch, 1 1th cent. p. 372, n. 

archbishop of Amalfi, 11th cent. p. 378, s. 10 

— of Aragon, IBth cent p. 448, s. 16 

— Aureolus, Uth cent p. 509, s. 37 j 

Bertrand, Jurist 14th cent p. 51 1, n. , 

of Blola I2th cent p. 413, s. 23 

— — Bruys, I2th oent. p. 426, 8. 7 

Berchorius, Uth oent. p. 512, n. 

Cantor, 12th cent p. 418, s. 6 ; p. 420, s. 9 

de Castranovo, 13th cent. p. 476, s. 3 

Cellani. 13th cent p. 476, s. 4 

— Cellensls, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Cbiy Bologus, bishop of Ravenna, 5th cent p. 1 88, 

I de Columbanlo, Uth oent p. 512, n. 

Comestor, 12th cent. p. 413, 8. 23 

I ^ Damianus, 11th cent p. 373, 8. 31 

of Dresden, Uth cent. p. 531, s. 8 

— — . of Duisburg, Uth cent. p. 51 1, n. 

an English knight 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

FuUo, bishop of AnUocb, 6th cent. p. 206, s. 17; 

p. 219, 8. 1, n. 4 

— Orossolanus, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

— > Herentalius, Uth cent. p. 513, n. 

the Hermit lUh cent p. 347, s. 4 I 

John Oliva, 13th oent. p. 457, s. 36 

Lombard, Uth oent; see Lombard j 

the Maronlte patriarch, p. 782, n. 2 

Maurice of Cluny, Uth cent. p. 407, s. 17; p. 

415, n. 

Moggus, bishop of AJexandria, 5th cent. p. 205, < 
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de Monte Oassino, Uth oent. p. 415, n. 

Paludanus, Uth cent. p. 511, n. 

~ a deacon of Rome, 6th cent p. 228, n« 

- the Great of Russia, p> 782, s. 4, &c. 

— - Siculus, 9th cent p. s. 13 
; do Vinels, l3j»L cenVp* i37, t. 3; p. 467, n. 


Peter, Yaldensis or Waldus, from whom the Walden* 
sians, Uth cent. p. 428, s. 11, n. 5 
Petersen, John William, p. 805, s. 34 
Petilianus, a Donatist writer, 4th cent. p. 143, n. 

Petit John, 16th cent. p. 532, s. 9 
Petrarch, Francis, Uth cent. p. 488, s. 4 
Petrobrusians, sect. 12th cent p. 426, s. 7; 1 Stir, 475, 
s. 2; Uth, p. 685, n. 2 
Petruocl, Peter Matthew, p. 776, s. 49 
Peucer, Casper, p. 653, s. 38 
Peyrere, Isaac la, p. 777, s. 5l 
Pezel's catechism, Calvinistic, p. 6.53, s. 38 
Pfaff, Christopher Matthew, p. 872, s. 22 , 

Pfefferoom, John, p. 662, n. 2 
Pfeiffer, John Philip, p. 750, s. 16 

Augustus, p. 792, s. 15 

Pflttg, Julius, p. 594, B. 3 
PhantaslastfiB, sect 6th cent. p. 237, s. 8 
Pharisees, Jewish sect, p. 14, s. 7 
Philadelphian society, p. 865, s. 5 
Philastrfua, bishop of Brescia, 4th oent. p. 141, s. 10^ 
n. 1 

Philetus, mentioned by St. Paul, p. 45, s. 1 

Philip, emperor, 3d cent, whether a Christian, p, 86, 8. 3 

of Side, 6th cent. p. 185, n.; p. 192, s. 7 

a friend of Jerome, 6th cent. p. 190, n. 

Augustus, king of France, Uth cent. p. 393, s. 

12; p. 478, 8. 7 

the Fair, king of Franco, Uth cent. p. 491, s. 2 

— — — of Eichstadt Uth cent. p. 510, n. 

Grevius, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Herveng, Uth cent p. 407, s. 18; p. 415, n,’ 

de Leidis, Uth cent. p. 613, n. 

— de Monte Calerio, 14 th cent p. 512, n, 

Riltotus, Uth cent. p. 513, n. 

Solitarius, Uth cent. p. 409, s. 22 

of Tarentum, Uth cent. p. 416, n, 

of Tripoli, 13th cent. p. 442, s. 7 

de Valois, King of France, Uth cent. p. 484, s. 1 

landgrave of Hesse, p. 581, s. 27; p. 593, s. 2; p. 

595, 8. 7; p. 659, s. 4 

II. J^ng of Spain, p. 699, s. U 

Philippicus, Bardanes, Greek emperor, 8th cent. p. 
280, 8. 9 

Philo, the Jew, Ist cent, p. 12, s. 25 

of Carpathus, 5tb cent. p. 191, s. 3 

Philology cultivated in 16th cent. p. 604, s. 7 
Philosophical truth opposed to theological, in 13tb oent, 
p. 471, 8, 8; 16th, p. 526, s. 6 

sin, p. 623, s. 26; p. 765, s. 34 

Philosophy, state of, in Ist cent. pp. 11, 28; 2d, p. 58; 
3d, p. 90 ; 4th, p. 126 ; 5th, p. 177 ; 6th, p. 217 ; 7th, 
p. 250 ; 8th, p. 265 ; 9th, p. 291 ; 10th, p. 331 ; 11th, 
p. 353, s. 6; Uth, p. 397; 13th, p. 439, s. 3; p. 441, s. 7, 
Ac. ; Uth, p. 487, 8. 2 ; p. 489, s, 6, Ac. ; Uth, p. 626, 
s. 4, Ac.; 16th, p. 563, s. 13 ; p. 604, s. 8 ; p. 617, s. 20, 
Ac.; p. 641, 8. 10, Ac.; p. 679, s. 34; 17th, p. 730, s. 26, 
Ac.; p.760, 8. 30, Ac.; p. 789, s. 10, Ac.; p. 812, s. 6, 
Ac.; p. 832, s. 29, Ac.; Uth, p. 870, s. 16, Ac.; p. 871, 
s. 18, Ac. 

oriental, pp. 11, 29, 46; Its Influence on 

theology, pp. 29, 55, 69, 61, 67, 69, 77, 105, 144, Ac. 
Philostorgius, ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent. p. 186, 
n.; p. 192, s. 7 

Philostratns, a philosopher, 3d cent. p. 89, s. 9 
Fhiiotheus, Achillanus, p. 513, n, 

■ . bishop of Constantinople, 14th oent. p. 508, 

B. 37 

Fhiloxenus or Xenaias, bishop of Mabug, or Hierapolis, 
in 5th cent. p. 206, s. 17; p. 230. s. 3; p. 237, s. 8; 6tb, 
p. 206, 8. 17; p. 207, s. 22; p. 230, 8. 3 
Phocas, emperor, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 1 

John, Uth oent. p. 410, n. 

Phosbadius. bishop in France, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 
Phutinus, bishop of Sirmium, 4th cent. p. 168, s. 19 
Photius, bishop of Constantinople, 9th cent; p. 298, s. 13 
Phnuiza, George, Uth oent. p. 537, s. 23 
Fhundaites, the Bogomiles, p. 424, s. 2, n. 3 
Physical depravity, asserted, p. 651, 8. 33 
Pilots, monks, p. 759, s. 27 
Picards or Piccards, seot, p. 550, s. 7; p. 554, s. 3 
Pioens, Nicolaus, Uth cent. p. 643, n. 

PicoIominsBus, James, Uth oent. p. 544, n. 

Pictet, Benedict, p. 814, s. 9 

Piets, converted in 4th cent. p. 214, n. I 

Pictts, John Francis, Uth cent. p. 525, s. 6; P* 347» IL 

Pteriva of Alexandria, dd oent p, 98, u« 
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Pietists, whence the name, p. 801, s. 27 
Pietistio controversies, p. 794, s. 17 ; p. 799, s. 26, &o. ; 
p. 871, 8. 20 

Pighi, Albert, p. 6 17, 0.21 

Pilgrimages, in 4th cent. p. 143, s. 2 } 6th, p. 191, 8. 2 ; 
Rth, p. 277, 8. 2, n. 3 

Pixichdorf, Peter de, 16th cent, p.543, n. 

Pin, Lewis Ellies du, p. 753, a. 2 1 ; p. 764, 8. 32 
Pinczovians, sect, p. 705, s. 8; p. 707, n. 

Pirckheimer, p. 562, n. 1 
Plnnin, St. 8th cent. p. 262, s. 5 
Pisa, council of, i6th cent. p. 660, a. 6 
Piscator, John, p. 680, s. 36; p. 816, s. 13 
Pisldes, Gregory or George, 7th cent. p. 248, 8. 6 
Pius II. (.ffineas Sylvius), pope, 16th cent. p. 633, s. 16; 
p. 546, n. 

— — III. pope, p. 559, 8. 4 
— — IV. pope, p. 812, 8. 13 

V. pope, p. 812, 8. 13 

Placffius, Joshua, p. 817, s. 15 
Piacette, John la, p. 814, s. 9 
Flacidua, Benedictine monk, 2th cent. p. 223, s. 7 
Platina, Bartholomew, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Plato and Platonic philosophy, p. 1 2, s. 24 ; 2d cent. p. 
58. 8. 4 ; p. 70, s. 15 ; 3d, p. 89, s. 8 ; 4th, p. 126, s. 2 ; 
6th, p. 178, 8. 3; 6th, p. 218, s. 4; 7th, p. 245, s. 4; 8th, 
p. 265, 8. 2; 12th, p. 397, a. 2; 13th, p. 438, s. 1 ; Nth, 
p. 487, 8. 2; 15th, p. 662, 8. 11; 17th, p. 735, s. 33 
PloToma of the Gnostics, p. 30, s. 7 
Pletho, Gemistius, 15th cent. p. 526, s. 4 
Pliny, the younger, p. 55, a. 1 

Plotinus, a philosopher, 3d cent. p. 91, s. 5; p. 107, s, 1 
Plutarch of Chasronea, a philosopher, 2d cent. p. 90, s. 3 
— — — > a philosopher, 3d cent. p. 90, s. 3 

— Nestorii, philosopher, 5th cent. p. 178, s. 5 

Plymouth, Massachusetts, missions, p. 725, s. 20 
Pneumatomachi, sect, 4th cent. p. 109, s. 20, n. I 
Podonlptne, Meimonite sect, p. 696, s. 18 
Poggio, John Francis, 15th cent. p. 525, s. 4; p. 542, n. 
Polret, Peter, p. 865, s. 4 

Poland, reformation of, p. 586, 8. 34, n. 2 ; p. 673, a. 23 ; 

p. 704, 8. 8; p. 743, 8. 8; p, 861, 8. 4 
Pole, Reginald, p. 617, s. 21 
Polemic theology: xee Theology polemic 
Poles, converted, 10th cent. p. 32.5, g. 4 
Polltiano, Angelo, p. 603, s. 6 
Follenburg, Arnold, p. 843, a. 9 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 2d cent. p. 38, 8. 21; p. 57, 
8.6 

Polychronlus, bishop of Apamoa, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Poly crates, bishop of Ephesus, 2d cent. p. 74, s. 1 1 
Pomeranians, converted, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 1 
Pomerlus, Julianus, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Pompojiatiua, Peter, I6th cent. p. 625, a. 6; p. 603, s. 5 
Pongllupus, Hermann, 13th cent. p. 459, n. 3 
Poniatowski, Christina, p. 809, s. 41 
Pontanus, John Jovian, 15th cent. p. 548, n. 

Ponttanis, Franclsca de, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 

Pontiffs: tee Roman pontiffs 

Pontius, deacon of Carthage, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

or Paulinus of Nola, p. 188, s. 1 1 

Poor men of Lyons, Waldonsians, p. 428, s. 11 
Popery; tee Papal power 
Popopftschins, Russian sect, p. 782, n. 6 
Poppo, priest of Harald. 10th cent. p. 326, s. 7 
Porchettts Salvatlcus, Nth cent, p.311, n. 

Pprdage, John, p. 865, s. 5 
Porphyry, a philosopher, 3d cent. p. 89, s. 8 
Port-Royal, convent, p. 762, s. 81; p. 758, s. 26; p. 766, 
8. 36; p. 768, s. 4; p. 773, s. 46; p. 773, n. 2 
Portugal, contest with the pope, p. 753, s. 20 
Positive Theology, what, p. 419, s. 8 
Possevin, Anthony, p. 762, s. 32; p. 740, s. 2; p. 762, s. 32 
Possldonius or Pisidius, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

Possin, Peter, p. 761, s. 31; p. 762, s. 32 
Fotamiena, martyr, 3d cent. p. 87, s. 1 
Potamon, a philosopher, 2d cent. p. 12, s. 25 
Pothinus, missionary to Gaul, 2d cent. p. 5^4, s. 5 
Potho of Prum, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Potter, John, archbishop of Canterbury, p. 878, s. 23 
Poverty of Christ and his apostles, controversy, t4th 
cent. p. 502, 8. 28, &o. 

Powder-plot, p* 744, s- 10 
Preeadamites, p. 777, s. 51 
Fraemonstratemlans, 12th cent. p. 408, s. 20 
Prietoriui, Stephen, p. 808, s. 39 

- Matthew, p. 745, s. 13; p. 750, s. 16 
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Pragmatic Sanction, p. 560, a. 7 

Praxeas, a confessor and Monarchlan, 2d cent. p. 82, 

8. 20 

Prayers, hours of, in 3d cent. p. 106, s. 5 
Preaching, mode of, in 1st cent. p. 44, s. 6 ; 3d, p. 105, 
s. 2 ; 4th, p. 154, s. 4; 7th, p. 244 ; 8th, p. 278, s. 5 ; 
Nth, p. 549, 8. 1 

friars : tee Dominicans 

before Luther, p. 563, s. 16 

Predestlnarian controversy, 5th cent. p. 210, s. 25; 9th, 
p. 313, 8. 22; 12th, p. 422, s. 18; 17th, p. 777, 8. 15, n. 8; 
p. 786, 8. 2 ; p. 814, s. 10 ; p. 815, 8. 12 ; p. 816, 8. 13 ; 
p. 817, 8. 14 ; p. 829, 8. 23 ; p. 838, 8. 2 ; p. 844, s. 12 
Presbyter John, 10th cent. p. 324, s. 2 ; p. 391, s. 7, n. 2 
Presbyters, p. 33; p. 63; p. 92; p. 131; p. 151 ; p. 182 
Presbyterians, p. 814, a £>; p. 820, s. 19; p. 821, 8. 20; 
p. 822, 8. 21; p. 825, s. 22; Scotch, p. 825, n.; English, 
p.827, n.; Irish, p. 829, n.; In IStli cent. p. 872, 8. 23 
Prescription against errors, in 2d cent. p. 68, s. 8; 3d, 

p. 102, 8. 10 

Price of sin, what, p. 268, s. 3, n. 1 
Prierias, Sylvester, p. 668, s. 5 

Priesthood, Jewish, imitated, 2d cent. p. 63, s. 4; p. 72, 

8. 4 

Priests, for foreign missions, p. 713, s. 1 ; p. 714, s. 4 ; 

p. 716, 8.8 

of the missions, p. 758, s. 27, &c. 

Primasius of Adrumetum, 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 
Printing discovered. Nth cent. p. 524, s. I 
Priscilla and FrUclllianists, 2d cent. p. 83, s. 24 
Priscillian, 4th cent. p. 169, s. 21 
Proba, Anicla Franconia, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Probabilism, moral, p. 766, s. 35; p. 76.5, s. 34 
Proolus, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 186, n. 

a philosopher, 5th cent. p. 179, s. 5; p. 21G, s. 2 

Procopius of Gaza, 5th cent. p. 223, s. 8 

of Ceesarea, historian, 6th cent. p. 215, s, 1 

Prophets of the New Testament, p. 34, s. 9 
— — in 17th cent. p. 809, a. 42 
Prosper of Aquitaine, 5th cent. p. 188, s. 11 
Protestants, rise of, p. 581, s. 25; p. 593, s. 1, &o. 

, — — reconciled to popery, p. 749, s. 16 
Provincial letters, PascaPs, p. 765, s. 34, n. 1 
Provisions, papal. Nth cent. p. 492, s. 6 ; p. 495, s. 11 ; 
p.532, s. 12 

Prudentius, a poet, 4th cent. p. 105, s. 3; p. 141, s. 10, n. 6 
of Troyes, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Prum, monastery and sohoed of, p. 266, n. 4 
Prussians, converted, 11th cent. p. 346, s, 2; I3tb, p. 
435, 8. 9 

Psalms of David, used in 4th cent, p. 154, s. 4 
Psathyrians, party In 4th cent. p. 166, s. 16 
Psellus, Michael, 9th cent. p. 300. n. 

Michael, junior, 1 1th cent. p. 351, s. 2 ; p. 372, 

8. 30 

Ptolomseus, Gnostic heresiarch, 2d cent. p. 80, s. 17 
Ptolemy of Torcello, Nth cent. p. 510, n. 

Publicanl, Pauliclans, p. 385, s. 2 i 

Fuffondorf, Samuel, p. 790, s. 1 1 
Pulley n or Fullus, Robert, p. 416, n. 

Punishment, future, its nature, p. 837, s. 36 
Purgatory, in 2d cent. p. 67, s. 3 ; 3d, p. 109, s. 8 ; 4th, 
p. 143, s. 1; 5th, p. 191, s. 2 ; 6th, p. 230, s. 2 ; 7th, p. 
250, 8. 1; 10th, p. 242, s. 2; 12tb, p. 418, s. 4 
IWit^s, p. 597, 8. 9, n. 2 ; p. 669, s. 17, &c. ; p. 683, 8. 

43; p. 725, 8. 20; p. 821, 8. 20; p. 827, n.; p. 872, s. 23 
Puy, Raymund du, founder of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, Nth cent. p. 394, s. 13 
Pyrrhus, bishop of Constantinople, 7th cent. p. 256, a. 7 

Quadraocsimal or Lent fast, 4tb cent. p. 156, s. 0 
Quadratus, bishop of Athens, 2d cent. p. 65, n. 
Quadrivium, what, p. 178, n. 3; p. 266, s. 5; p. 853, s. 5; 
p. 398, 8.4 

Quakers, p. 829, s. 22; p. 849, Ac. 

Quesnel, Paschasius, p. 766, s. 35; p. 869, s. 10 
Quietists, p. 617, s. 1; p. 775, s. 48; p. 776, ss. 49, 50 
Quinisextum consilium, 7th cent. p. 253, s. 1 ; p, 25P, 

8. 12 

QuinquarticulanS) p. 844, n..4 

Rabarus, Maurus, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 300, s. 14 
Rabelais, Francis, p. 603, 8. 5 I 

Racovian catechism, p. 708, s. 12; 710^ s. 19 

Racow or Racovla, seat of UnlUnans, p. 705, s. 9; 

708, s. 12 ; p. 860, 8. 1; p. 861, s. 3 ■- 

Radbert, Paschasius: icePasohaslue j 
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Radbod, king of Friesland, 7th cent. p. 241, s.'S ; p. 
260, s. 2 

Radinus, Thomas, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Radulphus de Diceto, 12th cent. p. 415, n, , 

Niger of Beauvais, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

’ - - de Kivo, 14tb cent. p. 618, n. 

Ramsay, Chevalier Andrew Michael, p. 777, n. 1 
Ramus, Peter, and Ramists, p. 604, s. 8; p. 641, s. 11 ; 
p. 790, 8. 10 

Ranee, Armand John Bouthillier de, p. 758, s. 26 
Ranier, inquisitor, 13th cent. p. 476, s. 3 
Ranaovius, Christopher, p. 749, s. 15 
Rasa, Procopius, 15th cent. p. 548, s. 4 
Raskolniks, Russian schismatics, p. 781, n. 

Rathorius of YeroIu^ 10th cent. p. 331, s. 5 
Rathmann, Herman, p. 806, s. 37, &c. 

Ratlsbon, diet, p. 693, s. 13; disputation, p. 745, s. 12 
Ratramn or Bertram of Corbey, 9th cent. p. 302, s. 14 
Ratzoburg, a bishopric, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 5 I 

Raulin, John, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Raymund de Ageles, 11th cent. p. 375, n. ! 

earl of Toulouse, 11th cent. p. 348, a. 6 

— VI. and VII. carls of Toulouse, 14th cent. 

p. 476, 8. 3; p. 478, s. 7 I 

Oaufiridl, 13th cent. p. 458, a. 37 

Jordan, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Martini, 13th cent. p. 441, g. 6; p. 466, s, 44 

• - of Pennafort, p. 443, s. 10; p. 467, n.; canonized, 

p. 778. 8. 52 I 

du Puy, founder of the order of St. John, 

12th cent. p. 394, B. 13 
Raynald, Odoric, p. 616, s. 18 

Raynard, TheophUus, p. 763, s. 32 | 

Raynorius of Vercelli, 13th cent. p. 483, s. 14 

of Pisa, 14th cent. p. 510, s. 37 

Realists, p. 354, s. 8 ; p. 400, s. 9 ; p. 489, s. 7; p. 526, s. 
7; p. 563, s. 13 

Recognitions of Clement, p. 37, s. 19 
Rccollets, Kranclscan monks, p. 615, s. 16 
Reconciliation of Protestants with Papists, p. 744, s. 
11, &c.; p. 817, 8. 15 ; p. 869, s. 12 ; p. 873, s. 23 

of Lutherans and Reformed, p. 786, s. 

3, &c.; p. 872, 8. 22 
Refined Mennonites, p. 858, s. 3 
Reformation of religion desired, p. 531, s. 10 

history of the, diap. 1. p. 558 ; chap. ii. 

p. 565 to A.o. 1530; chap. iii. to a.d. 1546, p. 586; 
chap. iv. to A.D. 1555, p, 593, 3cc.; in Germany, recent 
worlcs on, p. 688, n. 

Reformed church, history of the, IGth cent. p. 658, &c.; 
17th, p. 810, &o.; 18th, p. 872, s. 21 

symbolical books of, p. 676, n. 

monks, p. 756, s. 24 

Regale, right of, p. 754, s. 22 ; p. 755, s. 22 
Regalia of the clergy, 8th cent. p. 268, s. 4 
Regino of Prum, 9th cent. p. 304, s. 14 
Regius, Urban, p. 657, s. 46 
Hegncr, Lodbrock of Jutland, p. 287, s. 1 
Regular clergy, p. 763, s. 32 ; tee Monks 
Reichard, George, p. 809, s. 4 1 
Relchenau, 8th cent. p. 263, n. 1 
Relnerius Saccho: tee Saccho 
Reinboth, John, p. 807, s. 38 ; p. 861, s. 14 
Reinerus Relnoccius, p. 640, s. 9' 

Relics, venerated, in 4th cent. p. 143, s. 1 ; 5th, p. 191; 
8. 2; 6tb, p. 230, s. 2; 7tb, p. 250, s. 1; 8th, p. 277, s. 2, 
9tb, p. 307, B. 6; p. 319, s. 2; 10th, p. 339, s. 1; 1 1th, p. 
350, 8. 10; 12th, p. 417, 8. 2 

Religion, state ot^ in the world, pp. 7, 8 ; among 
Christians, Ist cent. p. 39; 2d, p, 66; 3d, p. 99; 4th, p. 
143; 5th, p. 190; 6th, p. 229 ; 7th, p. 250 ; 8th, p. 278; 
9th, p. 306 ; 10th, p. 339 ; 11th, p. 375 ; 12th, p. 416 ; 
13th, p. 469; 14th, p. 514; 15th, p. 549; IGth, pp. 563, 
601, 627; 17th, p. 764, &o.; p. 772 
Reraigius, archbishop of Rheims, dtli cent. p. 190, n. p. 
213,8.2 

of Lyons, 9th cent. p. 303, s. 14 

— of St. Germain in Auxerre, 9th cent. p. 303, 

n. 3 

Remonstrants, p. 837 : see Armiuians 
Reservations, papal, p. 492, s. 6; p. 495, s, 12 ; p. 531, 
s. 12 

— ecclesiastical, p, 639, s. 7 

■ ,ii y mental, p, 765, s. 34 

ResUtqt^ edict, p. 74 1, s. 5 

R^^^on of all things, p. 805, s. 34; p. 865, s. 6; p. 872, 


Reuchlin, John, p. 548, n. 

Reutlingen, city, protested, p. 581, n.l 
Revenue, papal, 14th cent. p. 560, s. 8; p. 607, 8. 4 
Rbeinsbergers, Collegiants, p. 863, s. 1 
Rheticius, bishop of Autun, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Rhodes, Alexander de, p. 716, s. 8 
Rhodon, a writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Ricci, Matthew, p. 602, s. 3; p. 719, s. 12 
Rich, Edmund, 13th cent. p. 668, n. 

Richard of Armagh, 14th cent. p. 497, s. 18 

Buriensis, 14th cent. p. 612, n. 

of Cornwall, 13th cent. p. 434, g. 6 

Hampolus, I4th cent. p. 612, n. 

of Hauston, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

~ 1. king of England, 12th cent. p. 393, s. 12 

Middleton, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

of St. Victor, 12th cent. p. 412, s. 23 

Richelieu, John Armand, p. 763, s. 32; p. 745, s. 13; p. 
748, 8. 15; p. 811, s. 23 

Richer, Edmund, p. 621, s. 26; p. 753, s. 21 ,, 

Rigordus, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 

Rigorists, p. 772, s. 45 

Rites : tee Ceremonies 

Rivet, Andrew, p. 817, s. 14; p. 833, s. 30 

Riviers, John, p. 644, s. 18 

Robert of Arbriscelles, 12th cent. p. 403, s. 19 

Capito or GrossetDte, 13th cent- p. 441, s. 6 ; p. 

465, 8. 44 

earl of Flanders, 1 1 th cent. p. 348, s. 6 

duke of Normandy, 1 1th cent. p. 348, a. 6 

king of France, 11th cent. p. 352, s. 3 

Guiscard, 1 1th cent. p. 346, s. 3 

Holkat, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

de Monte, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

de St. Marino, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 

Pullen, of Rochester, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Retensis, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

of Rhelras, Titii cent. p. 415, n. 

founder of the Cistercians, p. 309, s. 25 

de Sorbonne, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 3; p. 468, n. 

Kllwarbius, 13th cent. p. 408, n. 

Robinson, John, Independent, p. 824, s. 21 
Rochester, John Wilmot, earl of, p. 727, s. 22 
Roderic, king of Spain, 8Ui cent. p. 205, s. 2 

Ximenius, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 6 

Rodorich, Christopher, p. 608, s. 6 
Rodulphus Ardens, I2th cent. p. 416, n. 

of St, Tnido, 12th cent, p. 416, n. 

Ro6l; Hermann Alexander, p. 834, s. 33; p. 873, s. 2.5 

Rogation Sunday, &c. p. 196, s. 2 

Roger Bacon, I3th cent. p. 441, s. 6; p. 4C6, s. 44 

of Conway, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

duke of Sicily, 11th cent. p. 340, s. 3, n. 3 

de Hoveden, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Rollo, Norman prince, 10th cent. p. 324, s. 3 
Roman pontiffs, p. 63, s. 3; p. 91, s. 2; p. 129, s. 6; p. 268, 
8. 6; p. 273, 8. 16; p. 294, s. 3; p. 296, s. 7; p. 333, s. 2 ; 
p. 355, s. 2; p. 300, s. 10 ; p. 401, 8. 2 ; p. 417, s. 4 ; p. 
443, 8. 2; p. 469, s. 2; p. 559, 8. 4 ; p. 612, a. 13; p. 738, 
8. 1 ; p. 868, 8. 7 

Rfimeling, Anthony, p. 870, s. 16 

Romuald of Camalduli, 11th cent. p. 369, s. 24 

Rosary of St. Mary, 10th cent. p. 342, s. 3 

Roscelin, nominalist, 1 1th cent. p. 354, s. 9; p. 387, 8. 5 

Rose, an American nun, canonized, p. 758, s. 52 

Rosecrucians, p. 732. s. 30; p. 808, s. 40 

Rosellls, Antonius de, p. 544, n. 

Rosenbach, John George, p. 870, s. 16 
Roskolskika, Russian sect, p. 781, s. 4 
Rost, George, p. 808, s. 39 
Roswitha, nun, 10th cent. p. 339, n. 

Roxas, Christopher de, p. 746, s. 13 
Royal societies, London and Paris, p. 731, s. 26 
Rudolph, duke of Swabia, 11th cent. p. 366, s. 16 
Rue, Charles de la, p. 761, s. 31 

Rufinus of Aquileia, 4th cent. p. 140, s. 10, n. 3 1 p. 153, 
8.24 

Rugen, island of, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 2 
Kuggieri, Cosmo, p. 728, s. 23 
Ruinart, Theodore, p. 761, s. 31 
Ruling dders, Ist cent. p. 33, s. 8 
Rupert of Duytz, 12th cent. p. 407, s. 18 ; p. 411, s. 23 
Ruricius, senior, bishop of Limoges, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 
Russians, converted, 9th cent. p. 289, s. 4 ; lOtb, p. 325, 
s. 5; p. 345, 8. 1; 16th, p. 630, s. 9 ; p. 635, s. 21 ; 17th. 
p. 781, s. 4 ; I8th, p. 869, s. 13 
Rusticus, deacon at Rome, 6th cent. p. 190, n.; p. 229, n. 
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I Ruysbrdck, John, 14th cent. p. 609, s. 37 
I Ryokeh Dionysius H, I5th cent. p. 643, s. 24 
Bys, Hans de, p. 691, n. 3 

Sab as, a Syrian monk, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

Sabbatatl, Waldensas, 12th cent. p. 428, s. 1 1 
Sabeliicus, Marc. Ant. Cobc. I5th cent. p. 645, n. 
Sabellius of Africa, 3d cent. p. Ill, s. 13, n. I 
I — — — Christians of St. John, p. 633, s. 17 
Sabinus, bishop of Heraclea, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Sabunde, Raymund, ISth cent. p. 643, n. 

Saccho, Reinerius or Rayner, inquisitor, 13th cent, 
p. 468, n. 

Sacramentarian controversy, p. 676, s. 20, Ac.; p. 581, 
8. 27; p. 588, n.; p. 646, s. 24; p. 653, s. 38; p. 659, s. 
4; p.662, s. 10; p. 864, s. 12, n. 2; p. 676, s. 29 
Sacred classics of ApolUnaris, p. 136, n. 5 
Saoy, Isaac de, p. 766, n. 2 ; p. 774, n, 2 
Sadducees, a Jewish sect, p. 14, s. 7 
Sadolot, James, p. 817, s. 21 
Sagarellus, (ierhard, 13th cent. p. 483, s. 14 
Saints, worshipped in dth cent. p. 191, s. 2; 6th, p. 
220, 8. 3 ; p. 230, s. 2 ; p. 234, s. 4 ; 7th, p. 250, s. 1 ; 
9th, p. 307, 8. 6 ; lOth, p. 340, s. 4 ; 12th, p. 417, a. 2 
Salaheddin (Saiadin), p. 393, s. 10 
Sales, Francis de, canonized, p. 773, s. 46 ; p. 778, s. 52 
Salonius, bishop of Lyons, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Saltzburg, a bishopric, 8th cent. p. 26 i, n. 

Saltzburgers, p. 789, s. 8 ; p. 870, s. 14 
Salvatlcus, Porchetus, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Salvian, 5th cent. p. 178, s. 2; p. 188, s. 11; p. 193, s. 10 
Samaritans, nation of, p. 17, s. 17 
Satnogitae, enlightened, 1 5th cent. p. 522, s. 2 
Samonas of Gaza, 11th cent. p. 372, n. 

Samosateans ; see Paul of Samosata 
Samson, Bernardin, p.d71, s. 11 
Samuel, Jew, 11th cent. p. 372, n. 

Sanches, Francis, p. 737, s. 37 
Bancroft, William, archbishop, p. 831, s. 26 
Sanchez, king of Aragon, 11th cent. p. 383, s. I 
Sand, Christopher, p. 862, s. 6 
Sauideus, Fellnus, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Sanutus, Marinus, 1 4th cent. p. 511, n. 

Sapor II. king of Persia, 4th cent, persecutes, p. 126, 
s. 24 

Sarabaites, vagrant monks, p. 148, s, 15 
Saracens, their conquests, 7th cent. p. 243, s. 5, n. 4 ; 
8th, p, 265, 8. 1; p. 265, 8.2; 9th, p. 289, s. 1; 1 0th, 
p. 328, 8. 1; 11th, p. 346, 8. 3; 13th, p. 436, s. 10; 
14th, p. 485, 8. 4 ; expelled from Spain, p. 743, 8. 9 
Sarcerius, Erasmus, p. 657, s. 46 
Sardica, council. Its 4th canon, p. 130, s. 6 
Sarolta, queen of Hungary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 
Sarpi, Paul, p. 613, s. 6 ; p. 752, a. 19 ; p. 763, 8. 32 
Satan, his power disputed, p. 835, s. 36 
Satisfaction of Christ, p. 816, s. 13 
Saturninus of Antioch, heretic, p. 76, s. 6 
Saurin, James, p. 873, 8. 25 ! 

Savonarola, Jerome, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 
Saxo, Grammattcus, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Ludolphus, 14th cent. p. 611, n.; p. 514, s. 2 

Saxons converted, 8th cent. p. 263, s. 6 
Saxony, visitation of churches In, p. 618, n, 2 
Scacchl, Fortunatus, p. 763, s. 32 
Scapular of the Carmelites, p. 454, s. 29 
Schade, John Casper, p. 801, s. 27 
Schall, John Adam, missionary, p. 718, s. 10 
Scharf, John, p. 796, s. 21 
Schenk, James, p. 647, n. 8 
Schertzer, John Adam, p. 792, s. 16 
Schisms: see Heresies and Controversies 
Sobaden, Nicholas, p, 654, s. 5 
Schmidt, Sebastian, p. 792, 8. 16; p. 794, s. 17 

Lawrence, p. 871, s. 19 

— ___ Conrad, 15th cent. p. 554, s. 5 
Scholastic theology, its origin, p. 99, s. 1; p. 145, a, 9; its 
nature, p. 231, s. 6 

Schomann, George, p. 706, n. 2; p. 707, n. 1 
Schemer, Justus Christopher, p. 792, s. 15 ; p. 794, 
8. 17 

Sohdnefeld, Henry, Inquisitor, 15th cent. p. 654, «• 4 
Schools, Christian, in Ut cent. p. 40, s. 7; 2d, p. 69; 3d, 
p. 91 ; 4th, pp. 130. 127 ; 6th, p. 177. s. 1 ; 6th, p. 217, 
8. 1; Tth, p. 245, s. 2; 8th, p. 266, s. 4; 9th, p. 292, s. 4 ; 
10th, p. 330, S. 4; 1 Ith, p. 352, s. 4; I2th, p. 397. s. 3; 

I lath, p. 439, 8. 2 ; Uth, p. 487, s. 3 ; 15th, p. 525, s. 1 ; 
i Idth, p. 563, 8. 13 


Schools, brethren and sisters of the Christian, p. 768; 

8. 27 

Sohurmann, Anna Maria, p. 864, s. 3 
Schwenckfeld, Casper, p. s. 23 
Schwerin, bishopric, 12tb cent. p. 890, a. 6 
Sohwesiriones. sect, 13th cent. p. 480, s. 9 
Science, p. 616, s, 19; p. 7G0^ 1.29; &c.; pk802, 8. 29 1 
see Learning. 

Scioppius, Casper, p. 740, s. 2; p..749, s. 16 

Sootista, 14th cent p. 615, s. 5 

Scotland, state of, in 3d cent. p. 87, t. 7; 6th, p. 214, i. 

2, n. 1; reformation in, p. 686, n. 1; p. 598, s. iO; p. 666, 

8. 16, &c. 

Scotus, John Erlgena, 9ih cent. p. 292, n. 6 ; p. 993, a. 

6; p. 303, 8. 14; p. 809, s. 10; p. 311; s. 17( p. 318, a 20} 
p. 314, s. 23; p. 818, 8. 1 

John Duns, I4th cent. p. 508, s. 87} p. 616, s. 6 1 

p.516. 8.10;p.518, S.4 

Scriptures, how regarded in Ist cent. p. 39, s. 2 } 2d, p. 

67. B. 4; 4tb, p. 141, s. 4; 16th, p. 618, s. 22 ; p. 620, 8. 

25; p. 637, s. 2; p. 675, s. 28; p. 706, s. 10; p. 709, s. 15, 
Ac.; 17th, p. 834, s. 33; p. 851, s. 9; 18th, p. 871, S. 19 
Scultetus, Abraham, p. 741, n. 1 
Scythians, enlightened, 8th cent p. 260, s. 1. 

Scylltzes, John, 11th cent. p. 351, s. 2 
Sects: see Heresies 

Secular clergy, p. 763, s. 32: see Clergy 

Secundians, Gnostic sect, p. 80, s. 1 7 

Sedullus, a Scotch poet, 5th cent. p. 189, n.} p. 804, n. 

a Soot, 9th cent. p. 304, u. p. 308, s. 8 

Seguenot. Claude, p. 763, s. 32 
Suidellus, Martin, p. 810, s. 44 
Seidenbecher, George Lawrence, p. 810, s. 43 
Seizen, John Christopher, p. 870, s. 16 
Selnecker, Nicholas, p. 657. s. 46 
Semiarians, in 4tb cent. p. 166, «, 16 
Semi-Judaizers. p. 712, s. 23; p. 8IU, t. 44 
Seminaries de Propaganda, p. 738, s. 1, &c. 

Semipelagians, in 5tn cent. p. 211, s. 26. n. 2} Cth, p. 

235, 8. 1; 7tb. p. 254, S. 2 
SemLunlversallsts, p. 815, s. 12 
Sendomir, convention of, p. 674, s. 24 
Senensis, Bernardino, mystio, 15th cent;p. 541, s. 24; p. 
650,8. 11 

Sixtus, p. 617, 8. 21 

Sententiarii, who, p. 419, s. 6 

Baocalauriiy p. 621, n. 2 

Separates, PaulioUtns, p. 320, n. 2 
Septuagint, how regarded In 2d cent. p. 57,'. 6; 4th; p. 
144, 8. 4 

Serapion, bishop of Antioch, 2d cent. p. 66, t. 

— bishop of Thmuls, 4th cent. p. l8T»i. 

— Armenian patriarch, p. 608, s. 6 

Sergius, patriarch of the Monopny sites, p. 218, 46 

..... bishop of Constantinople, Tth cent. p. 2\ n. 

a FauUcian, 9th cent. p. 322, s. 5 

II. pope, 9th cent. p. 304, n. \ 

III. pope, lOth cent. p. 333, s. 2 \ 

IV. pope, 1 ith cent p. 356, s. 3 \ 

Serrarius, Nicholas, p. 762, s. 31 

Servants of the ever<hle88^ Virgin, 13th cent. p. 41% 

8. 20 I 

Servetus, Michael, p. 700, s. 4; works respecting hli| 
trial, p. 702, n. 

Sethitps, a sect In 2d cent. p. 81, 8. 13 ^ 

Sextus, Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Severianus, bishop of Gabala, 6th cent. p. 185, n. 

Severinus; Peter, p. 642, 8. 12 

Severus, emperor, in 2d cent. p. 67, a. 7 

Alexander, emperor, 3d cent. p. 85, 1. 3 

Sulpiolus, eoolesiastioal historian, 4th cent, p, 

141, 8.10, n. 4 

bishop of Minorca, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

bishop of Antioch, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

Sfondrati, CGQlestine, p. 755, n. 3 ; p. 763, s. 32 } p. 776^ 

8. 51 

Shaftsbury, Earl of, p. 727, s. 22 

Sharroch, English writer, p. 814, c. 9 

Shepherd, Thomas, p. 725, s. 20 

Shiites, a Mohammedan sect, p. 244, s. 6 

Siam, missions to, p. 716, s. 8 

Sibylline oracles, 2d cent. p. 70, s. 15 

Sicilian monarchy, what P* 346, s. 3 

Sidonius, ApoUlnaris, ith cent. p. 178, •. 2, p« 188, •. 11 

Michael, p. 694, a 8 

Sienienlus, John, p. 705, s. 9 
Sienno, James 5, p. 708, s. 12 
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SiArldf. obronider, 14t^ cent. p. 611, n. 

Sigao. monument of, China, p. 239, 8. 1 
Sigebdrt, Gemblaoensis, 12tb cent. p. 416, o. 

SigUirld of 11th cent. p. 376, n. 

SlgUmimd, emperor, idth cent. p. 660, «. 4 

John, elector of Brandenhiirgh, p, 785, e. 2 


Simeon, bldiop of Jerusalem, 2d cent. p. 55, s. 2 

StjUt^ senior, 6tb cent. p. i74, s. 3 ; p. 194, 

Stylltes, junior, 6tb cent. p. 225, n. 
of Durhain, 12th cent. p. 4l6, n. 

^ Junior, of Constantinople, 11th cent p. 372, 


•.12 


8.30 

Idegfster or AleUphrastes, iOth cent. p. 337, 

Magister or Logotheta, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 
of Thessalonica, 16th cent. p. 533, s. 23; p. 553, 

Mmnn TVTftc r iM , p. 48 

Fwfitus. 14th cent. p. 612, n. 

icOreeh writer, 13th cent. p. 464, n. 

— — of Biontfort, 13tb cent. p. 479, s. 7 

Blchard, p. 762, s. 21 

Simoneta, Bonifhce, 15th cent. p. 647, n. 

Simony, p. 336, s. 10; p. 362, s. 12, &o. 

Simplicius, bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

a philosopher, 6th cent. p. 216, a. 2 


Sins, philospphlcai, p. 623, s. 35; p. 765, s. 34 
Siricius, bishop of Rome, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Sirmond, James, p. 761, s. 31 
Slsebutus, Gothic king in Spain, 7th cent. p. 249, n. 
Sisinniiu of Constantinople, 10th cent. p. 338, n. 
Sisters of the Free Spirit : see Brethren. 

Six articles of Henry VIII. p. 892, n. 3 

Sixtus II. bishop of Rome, 3d cent. p. 88, a. 6; p. 93, n. 

III. bishop of Romob 6tb cent. p. 189, n. 

IV. pope, 15th cent. p. 534, s. 1.8 

V. pope, p. 613, s. 13 

■ Senensis, p. 617, s. 21 
Sceptics, p. 737, 8.37; p. 833, s. 30 
Slavonlui^ converted In 12th cent. p. 389, s. 2 
Smaloald, leagiy of, p. 689, s. 6 

articles of, p. 591, s. 9 

wa^f, p. 593, 8. 1, &o. 

Smaloius, Vi^ntlue, p. 710, n. 1 
Smaragdus, Sth cent. p. 304, n. 

Smyth, Jom, a general Baptist, p. 697, n. 3 ; p. 860, 

lius, p. 699, 8. 1; p. 703, s. 7, &o.; p. 708, 

^austus, p. 699, 8. 1 ; p. 707; s. 1 1; p. 712, s. 23 
Socinifjl, history of, in 16th cent. p. 699, 8rc.; 17th, p. 
I8th, p. 874, 8. 27 

ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

, enUg:htened, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 1 
Ernest, p. 800, s. 2 

ius, Philip, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22; p. 421, s. 12 
>n of Constance, 9th cent. p. 303, n. 

[uo, fathers of, p. 615, s. 17 
r, John, p. 71^ s. 33 
tn of God, opinion of Roel, p. 834, s. 33 
nnites, Mohammedan sect, p. 244, s. 6 
tpbronius, monk of Palestine, 4th cent. p. 138, n. 

bishop of Jerusalem, 7th oent. p. 245, s. 3; 

p. 247, 8. 6 

Sorbonne founded, 13th oent. p. 439, s. 3 
Sosomen, eodesiastical historian, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Space, Cartesian idea of, p. 633, s. 30 
Spain, occupied by Saracens, 8tb cent. p. 265, s. 2; 9th, 
p. 289, s. 1; 11th, p. 350, s. 2 ; 14th, p. 485, s. 4 ; 15th, 

p. 622, 8. 1 

reformation in, p. 585, s. 84, n. 1; p. 599, s. 13 

— expulsion of Moors flrom, p. 743, s. 9 
Spangeoherg, Cyriac, p. 657, s. 46; p. 651, s. 33 
Spanheim, Frederick, p.^ 817, s. 14; p. 832, s. 28 
Spener, Philip James, p. 792, s. 15; p. 794, s. 18; p. 799, 
8. 26, &o. 

Sperber, Julius, p. 733. s. 30. 

Spilsbui^, John, p. 860, n. 1 
Spina, iUphonsus de, 15lh cent. p. 543, s. 24 
Spinoza, Benedict, p. 728, s. 24, &o.; p. 736. s.35; p. 
867, 8. 6 

diets of, p. 679, s. 23; p. 581, s. 25; p. 593, 8. 14 
Spirit, Holy, his procession oontroverted, 8th oent. p. 
S83, 8. 15; 9tb, p. 311, s. 18 

' ' ' his miraoulous gifts, a controyersy, 9th 

cent. p. 316, n. 8 


Spirituals, a. party of Franciscans, p. 455, s. 31; p. 500, 
S.22 

— in France, p. 681, s. 38 

Sprenger, James, *dth e«nt. p. 548, n. 

Spurious Gospels, Acts, Epistles, &c. p. 36, s. 17, n. 6 

Stancarua, 1*1^018, p. 652, s. 36 

Stations among Romanists, what, p. 234, s. 3; n. 4 

Statorlus, Peter, p. 704, n. 2 

Stedingers, heretics, 13th cent. p. 475, n. 3 

Stella, John, 16th cent. p. .548, n. 

Stenonius, Nicholas, p. 730, s. IG 

of Augsburg, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Harding, 12th cent. ?. 416, n. 

— ■ — of Hungary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 

Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, 13th cent, 

p. 445, 8. 8; p. 464, s. 43 

of Liege, 10th cent. p. 341, s. 6 

of Orleans, Pith cent. p. 416, n. 

of Thiers, 11th cent. p. 370, s. 86 

■■■' of Tournay, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

I. bishop of Rome, 3d cent. p. 98, n. ; p. 

104, 8. 13 

II. pope, 8th cent. p. 269, s. 7; p. 277, n. 

III. pope, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

V. pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

VII. pope, 10th cent. p. 305, n.; p. 333, s. 3 

— VIII, pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 4 

IX. pope, 11th cent. p. 3.56, s. .5; p. 374, n. 

Stercoranlsm, what, p. 313, s. 21, n. 2 
Stero, Henry, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

Steroworzl or Starovertsi, p. 781, n. 5 

Stiefel, Esaias, p. 809, s. 42 

Stigmata of St. Francis, p. 499, s. 21 ; p, 617, s. 2 

Stock, Simon, )3th cent. p. 454, s. 29 

Stoic philosophy, 14th cent. p. 487 s. 2 

Storck, Nicholas, p. 686, s. 4 

Strabo, Walafrid, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 302, s. 14 
Strasburg, city, protested, p. 581. n. 1 
Strigeiius, Victorin, p. 657, s. 46 ; p. 633, s. 13 ; p. 650, 
8. 30; p. 651, 8. 32; p. 651, s. 33 
Strlgolnlks, sect, p. 781, n, 6 
Stubner, Mark, p. 686, s. 4 
Sturmius of Fulda, 8th cent. p. 263, n. 3 
Stylianus, Mapa, 9th cent. p. 800, n. 

Stylites or pillar saints, 5th cent. p. 194, s. 12 
Subchal-Jesu, 8th cent. p. 260, b. 1, n. 1 
Sub-deacons, their office, p. 92, s. 5 
Substitution, p. 830, n. 6 
Sudbury, Simon, 14th cent. p. 498, s. 20 
Bueno of Denmark, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 7 
Suidas, 10th cent. p. 337, s. 12 
Sulaka, John, Nestorian, p. 609, s. 7; p. 633, s. 16 
Sulpitius, SereruB, ecclesiastical historian, 4th cent. p. 
141, 8.16, n. 6 

Summa theologica, what, p. 377, s. 6; p. 472, s. 10 
Sunday, observance of, p. 43, s. 4; p. 73, s. 8; p. 155, s. 5 
Suneedemi, Paulician clergy, p. 321, s. 5 
Superstition, increase of, in 3d cent. p. 105, s. 1 ; 4th, 
p. 143, 8. 2 ; 6th, p. 191, s. 2 ; 6th, p. 220, s. 1 ; 7th, p. 
260, 8. 1 ; 8th, p. 277, s. 2 ; 9th, p. 306, s. 2 ; lOth, p. 
339, B. 3; lltb, p. 375, s. 1; 12tb, p. 417, s. 2; 13th, p. 
p. 474, 8. 2 

Supplications, public, 4th cent. p. 144, s. 3 
Supralapsarians, p. 815, s. 10; p. 815, s. 11; p. 81G, s. 12, 
n. 1; p. 872, s. 21 

Surinam, Dutch mission to, p. 726, s. 20 
Surius, Lawrence, p. 617, s. 21 
Susneius, emperor of Abyssinia, p. 760, s. 17 
Suso, Henry, 13th cent. p. 481, n. 3; p. 515, s. 6 
Sweden, reformation of, p. 582, s. 29, &c. 

Swedes, enlightened, 9th cent. p. 287, s. 2 
Switzerland, reformation in, p. 571< s. 11, n. 1 
Swiss churches, p. 837, s. 37, Ac. ; p. 845, s. 13; p. 874, 
8. 26 

— — reformers, recent biographies of, p. 572, n. 
Sword-bearers, knights, I2th cent. p. 390, s. 4 
Syagrius, writer, 5th cent. p. 193, s. 7 
Sylvester 11. pope, 10th cent. p. 328, g. 10; p. 335, s. 7 

— III. pope, 11th cent. p. 366, s. 3 

— — Sguropulus, 15th cent. p. 638, n. 

Symbolical Ixjoks, Lutheran, p. 637, s. 2; p. 793, s. 16 
Symmachus, translator of Old Testament, 3d cent p. 
97, n. ' 

— — bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 190, n. 

Synagogues, Jewish, p. 16, s. 16 
Synoellus, what, p. 274, s. 17, n. 1 
Syncretistlc controversy, p. 795, s. 20, &o. 
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synergistic controversy, p. 650, s. 30^ &c. 

^nesius, bishop in Oyrene, 5th cent. p. 127, fu 3 { p. 
185, n. 

Synod : tea Council 

of Dort. p. 815, 8. 11 i p. 815, s. 12 { p. 841, 8. 

6, &c. 

— . ■ Holy, of Russia, p. 782, s. 5 

national, of France, p. 666, n. 2 

Syrianus, ft philosopher, 5th cent. p. 179, s. 5 
Syiicius, bishop of Barcelona, 7th cent. p. 260, n. 
Sxegedin, Stephen, p. 674, s. 25; p. 683, s. 44 

Tabobitbs of Bohemia, 15th cent. p. 550, s. 6 
Tajo, or Tago, bishop of Saragossa, 7th cent, p. 245, s. 
2; p. 252, 8. 3 

Talaia, John, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent. p. 205, 
8. 16 

Tamerlane or Timur Beg, p* 485, a. 1 
Tangut, missions to, &c. p. 345, s. 1; p. 523, s. 1 
Tanner, Adam, p. 740, s. 2 
Tanquelin or Tanquelm, 12th cent. p. 427, a. 9 
Taraslus of Constantinople, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 
Tarnovlus, John, p. 792, s. 15; p. 807, s. 38 
Paul, p. 792, 8. 15 

Tartars, enlightened by Nestorfans, 7th cent. p. 239, s. 
1 ; 8tb, p. 260, 8. 1 ; 9th, p. 324, s. I ; 1 1th, p. 345, a. 1 ; 
12th, p. 391, 8. 7 ; 13th, p. 432, s. 2 ; 14th, p. 484, s. 2; 
Idth, p. 524, 8. 1, n. 

Tatian and his sect, 2d cent. p. 56, s. 5; p. 65, s. 5; p. 66, 
n.; his harmony of the gospels, p. 67, ii. 2; p. 67, s. 4; 
p. 77 

Tauler, John, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 
Taurellus, Nicholas, p. 603, s. 5; p. 604, n. 

Taxa cancellaria apostolica, p. 561, n. 1 
^Telesius, Bernhard, p. 604, s. 8 
Tellng, William, p. 681, s. 37 

Templars, order of, l ith cent. p. 394, s. 14; p. 520, s. 10 

suppressed, p. 493, a. 7 

Temples, dedicated to saints; 6tli cent. p. 234, s. 4 
Tennhart, John, p. 870, a. 16 
Ternoiniats, the Nominalists, p. 526, a. 7 
Tertlarll, who, p. 460, a. 40 

Tertullian, 2d cent. p. 57, a. 7; p. 63, a. 5; p. 68, a. 7; p. 

84, a. 24; p. 102, a. 10 
Test act, p. 831, s. 25 

Testament, New, translations of, p. 53, s. 6; p. 86, s. 5; 
p. 230, 8. 3; p. 257, a. 3 

Tetzel, John, p. 566, a. 3 ; p. 567, a. 4; p. 568, a. 5 
Teutonic knights, p. 394, a. 15 ; p. 435, a. 9 
Thalaasius, a monk, 7th cent p, 248, n. 

Theatins, monks, p. 615, a. 17 

Thcganus, historian, 9th cent. p. 292, a. 6 ; p. 304, n. 

Themistiua, a philosopher, 4th cent. p. 123, a. 18 

and Themistiana, 6th cent. p. 237, s. 9 

i Galonymus, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Theobald Y. of Campania, 13th cent. p. 434, a. 6 

Stampensis, 13th cent. p. 468, n, 

Theodora, empress, 9th cent. p. 288, a. 3; p. 310, a. 15 

of Rome, 10th cent. p. 333, a. 3 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyprus, 5th cent. p. 183, a. 10, n. 
4; p. 192, a. 7 

' Tbeodorio, king of the Ostrogoths, 6th cent. p. 173, a. 1 

of St. Trudo, 12th cent. p. 416, n, 

de Apoldia, 13th cent. p. 469, n. 

Theodorus Abucara, p. 299, a. 13 

Balsamon, 12th cent, p, 410, a. 22 

Graptus, 9th cent. p. 299, a. 13 

of Iconium, 6th cent. p. 226, n. 

Lascaris, 13th cent. p. 463, s. 43 

Lector, ecclesiastical historian, 6th cent. 

p. 224, n. 

Mctochita, 14th cent. p. 486, s. 1 

of Mopsuestla, 4th cent. p. 137, n.; p. 184, s. 

10, n. 4; p. 192, s. 5 

of Pharan, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

■ - of Raithu, 7th cent. p. 248, s. 6 

— — I. bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 260, n. 

— Studites, 9th cent. p. 299, a. 13 

of Tarsus, archbishop of Canterbury, 7th 

cent. p. 245, a. 2; p. 242, a. 6 
Theodosius, the Great, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 

" IL emperor, 6th cent. p. 173, a. 2 

^ bishop of Alexandria, 6th cent. p. 237, s. 9 

> Theodotus of Rome, 2d cent. p. 82, a. 21 

. of Ancyra, 6th cent. p. 185» s. 10, n. 3 

Theoduin or Deoduin, 1 1th cent. p. 374, n. 
Theodulphua, 6th cent. p. 276, a. 18 


Theognostua of Alexandria, 3d cent. p. 96, n. 

Theology, biblical, in 16th cent. p. 56d; p. 604t p* 
620; p. 643; p, 680; 17th, p.766; p. 794; p. gif; 
p. 633 

didactic in 1st cent. p. 40 ; 2d, p. 68 ; 8d, 

99 ; 4th, p. 143 ; 5th, p. 190 j 6th, p. 230 ; 7th, p. 251; 
6tb, pp. 277, 279 ; 9th, p. 308 ; lOth, p. 841; 11th, p. 
376; 12th, p. 418; 18th, p. 470 ; 14th, p.515; 15th, 
p. 552 ; 16thk p. 663 ; p. 604 ; p. 618, Ao.; p. 643 ; p* 
680; p. 711; 17th, p. 764, Ac.; iK766t p.795; p. 
803; p. 814; 18th, p. 870 

ex^etlc, in Ist cent. p. 89 ; 28; p, 67, a. 5 ; 

3d, p. 100 ; 4th, p. 144 ; 5tb, p. 191; 6th, pt 299 ; 7th, 
p. 250; 8th, p. 278; 9th, p. 808; 10th» P. 8ili lllh, 
p. 376 ; 12th, p. 418 ; 13th, p. 470 ; Uth; p; AM ( lAth, 
p.651 

polemic, in Ist cent. p. 42; 8d; 8d, 

p. 102; 4th, p. 145; 5th, p. 192; 6th, p. 231; 7th, p. 
252 ; 8th. p. 280; 9th, p. 309; 10th. p. 341; lltb, p. 
378; 12Ui, p. 421; 13th, p. 473; 14th, p.516: 
p.552; 16th, p.563; p.621; p. 622, &o.; p. 644t p^ 
657; 17tb, p. 767; p. 781 ; p. 795; p. 808, Ac;, p. 814 

positive, Bcholaatio and mystic, p. 229 ; p. 

279 ; p. 293 ; p. 309 ; p. 421 ; p. 472 ; p. 516 ; U. 662 

practical in 1st cent, p, 40; 2d, p. 68 ; 8d; ! 

p. 101; 4th, p. 146; 6tb, p. 193*. 6tb, p. 231; 7th> p. i 
252; 8th, p. 260; 9th, p. 309^, lOtb, p. 341; llth* p. | 
378; 12th, p. 421; 13th. p. 472; 14th, p. 514; lAtlr, ; 
p. 6.52 ; 16th, p. 605 ; p. 621; p. 644, Ac.; p. 681, Ac.; 
p. 710 ; 17th, p. 732 ; p. 765 ; p. 766 ; p. 802, Ao.t p. 
814, &c. 

Thconaa, bishop, in 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Theopaschites, sect, 5th cent. p. 206, a. 18 
Thcophanes of Byzantium, 6th cent. p. 226, n. 

Cerameus, 11th cent. p. 872, a. 30 

historian, 8th cent. p. 274, a. 17 

of Nice, 9th cent. p. 299, n. 

of Nice, 14th cent, p, 608, a. 37 

Thcophilus, bishop of Antioch, 2d cent. p. 64, a, 5 ; p. 

68. a. 7 

bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent. p. 138, o*; 

p. 153, a. 2.5; p. 184, a. 10, n. 3 

bishop of the Goths, 4th cent, p, 124, a, 21 < 

Maronite, 8th cent. p. 285, n. 1 

Greek emperor, 9th cent. p. 31 0, a. 15 

Theophrastus, philosopher, 5th cent. p. 159, a. 5 
Theopbylact, Simocatta, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

of Constantinople, 10th cent. p. 889, a« 1 

of Bulgaria, Uth cent, p, 372, a. 30i 

Tbeorianus, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

TbeoBophista, p. 605, a. 8 ; p. 641, a. 12, Ac. ; p, 782, : 
a. 80 

Therapeutse, a Jewish sect, p. 15, a. 10; p. 74, a, 14 
Theresia St. p. 615, a. 16 ; p. 778, a. 52 
Theturgy, what, p. 61, a. 10 
Tbienteua, Cfdetan, canonized, p. 778, a. 52 
Thiers, John Baptist, p. 764, a. 32 
Thirty years’ war, p. 740, a. 3, Ac. 

Thomas, the apostle, p. 21, n. 2 ; visited India, gAdi 
some say Chino, p. 289, n. 3 

Aqulnaa, 13th cent. p. 442, a. 8 ; p. ' ^ 

5 Beoket, archbishop of Canterbtuy, Igthf^ 

cent. p. 404, s. 12 

of Brabant, 14th cent. p. 515, a. 7 

Bradwardino, l4th cent. p. 488, a. 5; p,,ft09, 

a. 38 

Cantipratensia, 13th cent. p. 466, a. 44 

Christiana, India, p. 609, a. 7; p. 784, a. 8 

of Heraclea, 7th cent. p. 251, a. 2 

of India, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1 

Jorsius, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

of Straaburg, 14th cent. p. 509^ a. 87 

Stubbs, 14th cent. p. 612, n, 

Walleia, 14th cent. p. 512, n. I 

— Wlcke, Wiccius, 13th cent. p. 469, n. ! 

Thomascua, king of Bosnia, Uth cent. p> 554, s,4' I 
Thomasiua, Christian, p. a. II, n. 4; p. 792,, 84 Ml ' 
p. 801, n. 

Tliomasain, Lewis, p. 762, a. 31; p. 763, a. 32 
Thomiata, 14th cent. p. 515, a. 6 
Thom, conference of^ p. 746, a. 12; p. 787, a* p 
797, n. 

Thought, the essence of Spirit, p., 828, 8. 80 
Thundering l^ion, 2d cent. p. 54, s. 9 
Thurifleatores, who, p. 88, 8. 8 
Thuringiana, 8th Cent, p. 260, a* 2 
Tiberius, emperor, 1st cent p. 21, s» 7 
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Tibric*. feat of Paalicians, p. 321, a 4 
Tlcfa«KEilu8 of Afrlofti 4Ui cent. p. 143, n. 

TlUemonft, Sebaatiaa le Nain de, p. 762, i. 81 
Timotliy, oompanion of St. Paul, p. 21, n. 2 

IIL bishop of Alexandria, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

-A— ... bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

a writer of the 7th cent. p. 253, s. 6 

Nestorian, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 1 

Timur Beg: Tamerlane 

Tlndal, WiUiam, p. 586, n. I 

Matthew, p. 865, s. 5 

Tithes, p. 63, n. 1; p. 72, a. 4 
Tltelmann, Franoia p. 620, s. 26 
Tltnll, what, p. 154, s. 2, n. 3 
Titus, companion of St. Paul, p. 21, n. 3 

— of Bostra, 4th cent. p. 167, n. 

Toland, John, p. 728, s. 22 ; p. 867, s. 6 
Toteradon, among Fagans, p. 8, s. 8 ; p. 23, s. 6 ; in 16th 
cent p. 688, s. 3, &o. ; p, 596, s. 8, n. 1; p. 665, s. 15, 
. &c.; 17th, p. 825, n. 1; p. 826, n.; p. 827, n.; p.828, 
n.; p. 830, S. 25; p. 843, s. 10, &c.; p. 857, s. 1, &c,; 
pi 860, n.; p. 873, a. 24 

act of, p. 831, s. 25, n. 2 

Tomitanus, Bemardin, 15th cent p. 545, n. 

Tongues, gift of, p. 19, n. 3 
Tonquln, missions to, p. 716, s. 8 
Torgau, articles of, p. 582, s. 28 

~ convention of, p. 654, s. 39 
Tostatus, Alphonsus, Idth cent. p. 539, s. 24 
Tories, ecclesiastical, p. 830, s. 24 
Toul, council ot, 9th cent. p. 315, s. 23 
Tournon, cardinal, p. 585, n.; p. 666, s. 3 
Tradition, p. 618, S. 22; p. 620, s. 25 
Traditors, who, p. 116, s. 2 
Trajan, emperor, 2d cent. p. 51, s. 1 
Transubstantiatlon, 9th cent. p. 312, s. 19; 10th, p. 
339, n. 2 ; 11th, p. 379, s. U; 12th, p. 422. a. 18; 13th, 
p. 469, 8. 2; 16th, p. 676, s. ‘20; In Greek church, p. 
781, 8. 8 

Transylvania, p. 674, s. 25; p. 708, s. 12, &c.; p. 860, s. 1; 
p. 874, 8. 27 

Trappe, do la, p. 620, s. 26 

Trewury, papal, p. 560, s. 8; p. 607, s. 4, n. 3 

Trent, council of, p. 593, s. 14; p. 596, s. 5; p. 613, s. 14; 

p. 618, s. 23; historians of the, p. 613, n. 

Tribonianus, a jurist, 6th cent, p. 215, s. 1 
Trinity, disputes on, in 2d cent. p. 82, s. 20; 3d, p. 110, 
B. 12; 4tb, p. 190 8.9; Sth, p. 206, s. 18; 6(h, p. 233, s. 
12; 13th, p. 483, s. 15; 17th, p. 797, n.; p. 798, s. 23 
Trlphilua of Cyprus, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Tritheists, In 6th cent. p. 238, s. 10 

Trithemius, John, 15th cent. p. 5*2.5, s, 3; p, 647, n. 

Trlvitun, what, p. 178, n. 2; p. 266, s. 6 ; p. 363, s. 5 ; p. 

Triuno*God, a controversy, 9th cent. p. 316, s. 25 
Trivet, Nicholas, 14th cent, p, 611, n. 

Tryphon, Greek writer, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Ttyecs, the thirty, under Cromwell, p. 128, n. 
Tubingen, divines, p. 629, s. 7 
Tudescus Nicolaus, 15th cent. p. 645, n. 

Turkestan, enlightened, 11th cent, p.345, s. I 
Turks in Sth cent. p. 265, s. 1; 10th, p. 328, s. 1; lltb, 
p. 350, 8. 1 ; 12th, p. 395, s. 3 ; 14th, p. 485, s. 1 
Turluplns» sect, 13ih cent. p. 480, s. 8 
Turreorexnata, John de, p. 543, s. 24 
Turrianus, Francis, p. 617, s. 21 

Augustine, p. 796, n. 2 

Tychicus, enthusiast, 12th cent. p. 423, s. 1 
Typus, e^ct of emperor Constans, 7th cent. p. 256, 
8.7 

Tyra, mother or Harald, lOlh cent. p. 326, s. 7 
Tyrannicide advocated, 15th cent. p. 631, s. 9 
Taetsch, Theodore von, p. 808, s. 40 

TJbbrtxnus de Casalls, p. 503, s. 27; p.'SlI, n. 

Ubiquity of Christ’s body, p. 666, s. 42; p. 662, s. 10, &c.; 
p. 806, 8. 36 

Udalrich or Ulrich, of Augsburg, p. 340, s. 4 
of Strasburg, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Ueberfeld, John William, p. 870, s. 16 

Uke WaUes and Ukewallists. p. 858 s. 5 

Ulfllas, or Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, 4th cent. p. 

am s. 21 

IJBlbr of Angers, 12th cent. p. 397, s. 3 
Richard, 15th cent. p. 544, n, 
protested, p. 581, n. 1 
^^eztreme, 2d eent. p. 44, s. 9 



Ungchan, Presbyter John, 13th cent. p. 391, a. 7 
Uniformity, act of, p. 669, s. 17; p. 828, n.; p. 830, s. 25 
Unigenitus, bull, p. 868, s, 8 
Unity of human souls, 9th cent. p. 316, n. 3 
Unitarians, p. 699, s. 2; p. 707, s. 11, &o.; p. 862, s. 5; tea 
Sooinians, Arlans 

United brethren, in England, p. 825, n. 1 

Greeks^ who, p. 636, s, 21, &c. 

Universalists, who, p. 816, s. 12; p. 817, 8. 14; p. 872, 

8.21 

Universals: tee Realists and Nominalists 
Universities, protestant, p. 640, s. 8: see Schools 
University of Paris, p. 439, s. 3; p. 524, s. 3 

of Prague, 1 Sth cent, p. 528, s. 6 

Unleavened bread, in the eucharist, p. 370, s. 1 1 
Uranius, Nestorian philosopher, 6th cent. p. 218, s. 5 
Urban II. pope, 1 1th cent. p. 346, s. 4 ; p. 367, s. 20; 
p. 375, n.; p. 416, n. i 

III. pope, 12th cent. p. 406, s. 14 

IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 447, s. 12; p. 463, n. 

V. pope, 14th cent. p. 495, s. 12 

VI. pope, 14th cent. p. 495, s. 14 

VIII. pope, p. 738, 8. 1; p. 753, s. 20 

Ursicinus, deacon of Rome, 4th cent. p. 129, s. 5 
Ursinus, Zacharias, p. 683. s. 44 
Ursulinos, nuns, p. 616, s. 18 
Usuardus, martyrologist, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Utino, Leonard de, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Valence, council of, 9th cent. p. 31.5, s. 23 
Valens, emperor, 4th cent. p. 12*2, s. 15 
Valentinian, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, 8. 15 
Valentinus, and his sect, 2d cent. p. 80 
Valerian, emperor, 3d cent. p. 88, s. 5 

bishop In 5th cent. p. 189, n, 

Valerius, Magnus, p. 749, n. 6 

Spanish monk, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

Valla, Laurentius, 15th cent. p. 54.5, n.; p. 550, a. 8 
Vallischolarcs, canons, 13th cent. p. 45), s. 19 
Vallombrosians, monks, llth cent. p. .369, s. 24 
Valois, Feli.x de, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 20 
Vandals, when converted, p. 165, n. 7; persecute In 
Africa, Sth cent. p. 198, s. 3 
Vanini, Julius Ccesar, p. 728, s. 23, &c. 

Varanes, king of Persia, 3d cent p. 107, s. 2 
VararauGS, king of Persia, Sth cent. p. 177, s. 4 
Vargas, Alphonsus, 14th cent. p. 672, n. 

Vatablus, Francis, p. 617, s. 21 

Vayer, Francis de la Mothe le, p. 737, s. 37 

Veda of the Indians, p. 28, s. 3, n. 5 

Venetian Unitarians, p. 703, s. 7 

Venetians resist the popes, p. 752, s. 19 

Vori, Anthony, p. 86G, s. 2 * 

VeroiL Francis, p. 748, s. 15 ^ 

Vernacular liturgies, 6th cent. p. 234, s. 3; 1 Itb, p. SSI. 

8 . 2 

Verschoor, James, p. 836, s. 36 
Vesalia, John do, 15th cent. p. 542, n. 1 
Vetteria, Anna, p. 809, s. 41 
Vicelln of Hanieln, 1 2th cent. p. 390, s. 5 
Victor I. bishop of Rome, 2d cent. p. 66, n.; p, 74, 
8.11 ! 

— II. pope, llth cent. p. 356, s. 6 

III. pope, llth cent. p. 367, s. 19; p. 375, n. 

IV. pope, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 10 

of Antioch, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 

or Victorinus, a poet, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Vitensis, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

bishop of Tunis, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

of Capua, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Richard de St.: see Richard 

Victorinus of Petau, 3d cent. p. 98, n.; p. 102, s. 9 

Fabius Marcus, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Victorias or Victorinus of Gaul, Sth cent. p. 190, n. 
Vigerus, Marcus, 16th cent. p. 549, n. 

Vigilantlus, a reformer, Sth cent. p. 195, s. 14 
Vigillus of Tapsus, Sth cent. p. 188, s. 11 

: bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 229, n.; p. 23.3, s. 10 

Viles or yives, John Baptist, p. 713, s. 2 
Villa Mora, Thomas de, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 
Vincent of Beauvais, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 
■ «■ de Paul, p. 759, 8. 27 

VincentiuB of Lerins, 6th cent. p. 178, s. 2; p. 188, s. 11 
Viret, Peter, p, 683, s. 44 , 

VlrgUius, Sth cent. p. 263, n. 3 
Virgins of Love, p. 769, s. 27 
Vis^nti, Joseph, p. 764, s. 32 
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VlritatloQ of ohurohes, Saxon, p, 580, n. 2 ( SngUsh, p. 
597, n. 

Yitalianns, bUhop of Rome, 7th oent. p. 250, n. 

VitaUs, a Furoo, 14th oent. p. 511, n. 

Vitellius, a Donatist writer, 4th cent. p. 142, n, 

Vitrioga, Campelus, p. 835, a. 34 

Viyaldas, John Ludovicus, 16th oent. p. 546, n. 

Vives, John Ludovicus, p. 546, n. 

Vooo^us of Africa, 5th cent p. 192, s. 7 
Voet OUbert P- 813, s. 7; p. 832, a. 28; p. 833, a. 29 
Yoidovius, Andrew, p. 709, a. 14 
Volkel, John, p. 882, n. 

Yoluaianus, emperor, 3d oent p> 88, a. 5 
Volusiua, Adolphus Godfrey, p, 746, a. 13 
Vorilongus, William, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Vorstiua, Conrad, p. 842, a. 8 
Vries, Gerhard de, p. 835. s. 33 
Vulgate Bible, what p. 144, s. 4 ; p. 498, a. 19 ; p. 620, 
a. 25 

Waddham or Goddamua, Adam, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 
Wahl, Adrian van der, p. 842, a. 8 
Wake, William, archbishop, p. 873, a. 23, n. 1 
Wala^d Strabo : tee Strabo 
Waldemar I. king of Denmark, p. 389, a. 2 
Waldensiana, p. 246, a. 2 ; p. 428, a. 1 1 ; p. 475, a. 2 ; p. 
554, a. 2 ; p. 584, a. 33, n. 2 ; p. 674, a. 25 ; p. 685, a. 2, 
n.2; p.743, a. 8; p. 812, 8.5 
; Waldus, Peter, 12th cent. p. 428, a. 11 
i Walenburg, Peter and Adrian von, p. 748, n. 3 
Wallis, John, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

John, 17th cent. p. 737, a. 36 

Walsingham, Thomas, 15th oent. p. 545, n. 

Walter, a Beghard, 14th cent. p. 519. a. 5 

Burley, 14th cent p. 489, a. 4 

. Mapea, 1 3th cent. p. 450, a. 5 

of St Victor; tee Gualter 

Walther, Balthazar, p. 808, a. 40 

Michael, p. 792, a. 15 

Marcus, p. 843, a. 8 

Wandsworth, first Presbyterian church in England, p. 

827, n. i 

Wanaleben, John Michael, p. 783, a. 6 | 

War of the Peasants, p 578, a. 21, Ac. I 

of Smalcald, p. 593, a. 1, &c. 

Water, cold, ordeal by, p. 319, n. 4 
Waterlanders, p. 691, a. 11 ; p. 695, a. 19 ; p. 858, a. 3; 
p. 859, a. 6 

Wayen, John van der, p. 835, a. 33 
Weavers, brethren, p. 462, s. 42 
Weigel, Valerius, p. 642, s. 12 

Valentine, p. 808, s. 39 

WeiasenhUi'g, in Transylvania, p. 708, n. 3 

city, protested, p, 581, n. I 

Weller, Jerome, p. 657, a. 46 

James, p. 792, a. 15; p. 796, a. 21 

Wendelbert of Prum, 9th cent, p. 305 n. i 

, Werdenhageu, John Angelas von, p. 808, a. 40 
Werenfels, Peter, p. 837, n. 3 
. Wemerus, Rollwinck de Laer, p. 645, n. 

' Weasel, John, 15th cent. p. 540^ s. 24 

Glsbert p. 835, a. 33 

West Indies, missions to, p. 724, s. 19 
Westminster, Assembly, p. 827, n. 

Catechisms and Confession, p. 828, n. 

Westphal, Joachim, p. 657, s. 46 
Westphalia, peace of, p. 742, s. 7 
Wetstein, John James, p. 843, s. 9 
Whlchcot Beniamin, p, 735, s. 33 
Whiston, William, p. 874, s. 27 

Thomas, p. 777, s. 61 

White Brethren, sect, 15th cent. p. 554, s. 3 
Whitefield, George, p. 873, s. 24 
Wickliffe, John, 14th cent. p. 497, s. 19; p. 530, s. 6 
Wickliffites, p. 498, s. 20; p. 548, a. 2 
Widekind, Saxon chief, 8th cent, p, 264, s. 6 
. Wigand, John, p. 657, s. 46 
Wilfrid, bishop of York, 7th cent. p. 246, n. 3 
Wilhelmina, fanatic, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 13 
William, Alvernus, ISth oent. p. a. 4 

Amald, 13th cent. p. 476, a. 4 

of Auxerre, ISth cent, p. 412, s; 23; p. 467, n. j 

of St. Amour, 13th cent. p. 464, a. 28 ; p. 466, ! 

, 8. 44 'I 

the Briton, or Armorlcaa, 13th cent, p.440, ! 

8.5 i 

— of Champeaux. 12th cent. 


William, Christian, marquis of Brandenburg, p, 749, 
a. 16 

the Conqueror, 1 1th cent. p. 852, a. 3 

de Courtenav, 14th oent. p. 498, •. 20 

Durand, 13th oent p< 466, 8 . 44 

of Hlrschau, 1 Ith cent p. 369, a. 24 

III. king of England p. 744, s. 10; p. 831, •* 26 

VL landgrave of Hesse, p. 787, a. 5 


> Midor, Idth oent D. 469, n. 

of Malmsbury, 12th cent p. 416, n. 

Mardagot, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

of Nangis, 13th oent. p. 440, a. 5 ; p. 510, n. 

Neubrlgonaia, 1 2th cent. p. 416, n. 

of Nogent 12th cent P- 418, a. 5 

of Paris, lath oent. p. 465, a. 44; n.; p. 510# n. 

Perald, 13th cent. p. 466, a. 44 

prince of Orange, p. 699, a. 12; p. 696, a. 21 

of Rheims, 12th cent. p. 4PJ, a. 23 

de Selignlaco, 1.3th cent. p. 467, n. 

Thorn, I4th cent. p. 513, n. 

of Tyre, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Wodford, 14th cent. p. 613, n. 

Wolfgang, count Palatine, p. 749, a. 16 

Willelmus of Metz, llth cent. p. 375, n. 

Williams, Roger, p. 800, n. 

Willibald of Kichstadt, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Willibrand, of Oldenburg, 13th oent. p. 467, n. 
Wiliibrord, English missionary, 7th cent. p. 240, a. 3 

of Utrecht, 8th cent. p. 261, n. 

Wilmot, John, earl of Rochester, p, 727, a. 22 
Wimphelingius, James, i5th oent. p. 548, n. 
Windshoim, city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Winlfrid or Boniface, apostle of Germany, 8tb cent. p. 

260, 8. 2; p. 261, s. 4 
Wissowatius, Andrew, p. 862, n. 1 
Wittoklnd, historian, 10th cent. p. 330, s. 5 
Witnesses of the truth, llth cent. p. 376. s. 2 ; 12th, p. 
426, s. 7; I3th, p. 475, s. 2 ; l lth, p. 497, s. 18 ; 15th, 
p. 547, 8. 2 

Wittemberg, p. 665, s. 2; p. 573, a. 14; p. 674, a. 17, Ac. 
Wlodinfir, duke of Russia, 10th cent. p. 325, a. 5 
Wolf, Christopher, p. 871, a. 18 
Wolfhardus of Eichstadt, 9th cent. p. 305, n, 

Wolfgang, prince of Anhalt, protests, p. 581, n. 1 
Woolston, Thomas, p. 867, s. 5 
Works, good, controversy on, p. 649, s. 29 
World, slate of, when Christ came, p. 7, a. I 
Worms, diets of, p. 356, a. 4; p. 402, s. 6; p. 573, a. 15; 
p. 592, a. 13 

Conference of, p. 691, a. 13 

Worship, in Ist cent. p. 42; 2d, p. 73; 3d, p. 105; 4th, 
p. 143, s. 2 ; p. 153, a. 1 ; p. 154, s. 8; 5th, p. 196, 
a. 2; 6th, p. 234, s. 3; 7tb, p. 253, 8. 1; tee Ceremonies 
for succeeding centuries 

public, Greek, p. 630, 8.6; p.G31, a. 10; p. 

632, B. 14 

Romish, p. 563, a. 16; p. C27, a. 42; p. 

778, a. 52 

Lutheran, p. 638, a. 3 

Reformed, p. 659, a. 3 

English, p. 669, s. 17, n. 2; p. 670, a. 

18; p.671, a. 19 

Quaker, p. 851, a. 9; p. 854 

Writers, Greek and Orient^, Ist cent. p. 31; 2d, p. 103; 
3d, p. 93; 4th, p. 131 ; 5th, p. 183; 6th, p. 223; 7th, p. 
247 ; 8th, p. 273 ; 9th, p. 298 ; 10th, p. 329, p. 337 ; 
nth, p. 372; 12tb, p. 409 ; 13th, p. 468; 14th, p. 507; 
15th, p. 536 

— Latin, Ist cent. p. 81 ; 3d, p. 65 ; 3d, p. 396 ; 

4th, p. 137; 5tb. p. 185; 6th, p. 224; 7th, p. 248; 8tb, 
p. 274; 9th, p. 300; 10th, p. 330, p. 338 ; llth, p. 373 ; 
12tb, p. 41Q; 13th, p. 464; 14th, p. 506; 15th, p. 538 

Roman Catholic, in 16th cent. p. 617, a. 21; 

in 17th. pp. 762, 763, 764, a. 32 

Lutheran, in 16th cent. p. 657, a. 46; in 17tb, 

p. 792, a. 15 

Reformed, In 16th cent. p. 683, a. 44 ; In I7th, 

p. 812, a. 6; pp. 812, 813, n. 5 
Wulfllaicua, eremite of Treves, 5th cent. p. 194, a. 18 
WUrtzburg, a bishopric, 8th cent p. 261, a. 3 . 

Xavibr, St Prancii, p. 60L’ •* 3 
Xenaiaa; tee Fhiloxenua 

Ximenea, Francis, I5th cent. p. 523, a. 1; p. 548, n, 

Franciscua, 14th cent p. 514, n. 

Xiphilln, Geoi^e, 12th cent. p. 410. n. ^ 

John, llth cent p. 372, n. 
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Youhobr ran, among the Catbari, p. 426, •. 6 
Yvon, Peter, p. 864, n. 8 

Zababklla, Fraodst Mth oent^ p. AU, n. 

Zaccagni, Lawrenae Alexandei^ P* 764, s. 32 » 
Zaohariae, eedediatled ptMlati, 6tb cent. p. 187, n.t 
p. 825, n. 

— ^ Anthonr Mavia, p. 615, •* 17 

-■' V i- archbishop of Mitgrlene^ 6th cent, p, 885k n. 

— , pope* 8th cent. p. 877, n. 

' of Chrysopolis, 18th cent. p. 416, o. 
Zadupus, fictitious author, 5th cent. p. I90,'n. 

ZaDam Alpbonsus, 16th oerU. p. 548, n, 

Zanohlus, Jerome, p. 661, s. 7 

Zeita, a l^oprlc, 10th cent. p. 327, n. 7 

Zelatores, Franoiscans, 13th cent. p. 455, e. 31 


Zengbi, Atabec, I8th cent. p. 892, i. 8 

Zeno, bishop of Verona, 4th cent. p. 142, n. « . 

emperor, 5th oent. p. 206, e. 19 

Zimmermann, John James, p. 898, s. 40 
Zlngha, Anna, p. 784, s. 18 
Zinsendor^ count, p. 87), s. 17 
Ziska, John, 15th oent. p. 550, s. 9 
ZonarM, John, 12tb cent. p. 396. s. 1 1 p. 409, e. 28 
Zoslmus, pagan historian, 5th cent. p. 177, s. 5; p. 210, 
s. 84 

bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

Ztttphen, Gerhard of, 14th oent. p. 513, n. 

I Zwingli, Ulrich, p. 571. s. 11, n. U p. 683, s. 44; p. 577, 
n.; p. 581, 8. 87; p. 588, n.; p.646, s. 83, Ste.i p. 659, 

I f. 3, &o.i p. 679, •. 34 
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